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Ashamed  of  Corns 

As  People  Should  Be  — They  Are  So  Unnecessary 


The  instinct  is  to  hide  a  corn.  And  to  cover  the  pain 
with  a  smile. 

For  people  nowadays  know  that  a  corn  is  passe.  And  that 
naught  but  neglect  can  account  for  it. 

It  is  like  a  torn  gown  which  you  fail  to  repair.  Or  a  spot 
which  you  fail  to  remove.  The  fault  lies  in  neglecting  a  few- 
minute  duty— just  as  with  a  corn. 

Any  corn  pain  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment,  and  stopped 
for  good.     Any  corn  can  be  ended  quickly  and  completely. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a  little  Blue-jay  plaster. 
It  is  done  in  a  jiffy.     It  means  no  inconvenience. 

Then  a  bit  of  scientific  wax  begins  its  gentle  action.  In  two 
days,  usually,  the  whole  corn  disappears.  Some  old,  tough  corns 
require  a  second  application,  but  not  often. 

Can  you  think  of  a  reason  for  paring  corns  and  letting  them 
continue?  Or  for  using  harsh  or  mussy  applications?  Or  of 
clinging  to  any  old-time  method  which  is  now  taboo  ? 


Or  for  suffering  corns  —  for  spoiling  hours — when  millions 
of  others  escape  ? 

Can  you  think  of  a  reason  for  not  trying  Blue-jay?  It  is 
a  modern  scientific  treatment,  invented  by  a  famous  chemist. 
It  is  made  by  a  house  of  world-wide  fame  in  the  making  of  sur- 
gical dressings. 

It  has  ended  corns  by  the  tens  of  millions — corns  which 
are  just  like  yours.  It  is  easy  and  gentle  and  sure,  as  you  can 
prove  for  yourself  tonight. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  If  it  does  as  we  say,  keep  it  by 
you.  On  future  corns  apply  it  the  moment  they  appear.  That 
will  mean  perpetual  freedom.  A  corn  ache,  after  that,  will 
be  unknown  to  you. 


Blue  =jay 

For  Corns 


Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 
Large  Package  25c  at  Druggists 

Small  Package  Discontinued  (888) 


How  Blue  =  jay  Acts 


A  is  a  thin,  soft  pad  which 
stopH  the  pain  by  relieving  the 
pressure. 

B  is  the  B&H  wax  which  gently 
undermines  the  corn.  Usually  it 
takes  on  1:  48  hours  to  end  the 
corn  completely. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive  which  sticks 


without  wetting.  It  wraps  around 
the  toe  and  makes  the  plaster 
sunt:  and  comfortable. 

Blue-jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy. 
After  that,  one  doesn't  feel  the 
corn.  The  action  is  gentle,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  corn  alone.  So  the 
corn    disappears   without  sore n ess. 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.,  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 
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Keep  It 

For  $3.00 

Per  Month 


Or  Return 
It  At  Our 
Expense 


The  Oliver  Typewriter-Was  $100-Now  $49 

A  $2,000,000  Guarantee  that  it  is  the  Identical  Model 


Be  your  own  salesman  and  earn  $51.  It  used 
to  be  that  15,000  salesmen  and  agents,  office 
rents  in  50  cities  and  other  expenses  demanded 
50  per  cent  of  the  price.  But  all  that  is  ended. 
You  get  the  identical  typewriter  formerly 
priced  $100  —  not  a  cent's  alteration  in  value. 
The  finest,  the  most  expensive,  the  latest  Oliver 
Model.  Old  methods  were  wasteful.  Our  new 
plan  is  way  in  advance.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
new  economic  tendencies.  It  does  away  with 
waste.     Inflated  prices  are  doomed  forever. 

Brand  New — Never  Used 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  offers  of  earlier 
models,  rebuilt  or  second-hand.  Note  the  sig- 
nature of  this  advertisement.  This  is  a  $2,000,- 
000  concern. 

We  offer  new  Olivers  at  half 
price  because  we  have  put  type- 
writer selling  on  an  efficient, 
scientific  basis. 


Mail 


ThisCoupqn 


You  now  deal  direct  —  sell  to 
yourself,  with  no  one  to  influence 
you.  This  puts  the  Oliver  on  a 
merit  test.  No  middle  men  —  no 
useless  tolls. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  com- 
pany are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

You  Save  $51 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new 
standard  $100  typewriter  has  been  offered  for  $49. 
Remember,  we  do  not  offer  a  substitute  model, 
cheaper  nor  different.  But  the  same  splendid 
Oliver  used  by  the  big  concerns.  Over  600,000 
Olivers  have  been  sold. 

(770) 


We  ship  direct  from  the  factory  to  you.  No 
money  down  —  no  red  tape.  Try  the  Oliver 
Nine  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
send  us  $3.00  per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we 
even  refund  the  shipping  charges.  You  are  not 
placed  under  the  slightest  obligation.  That's 
our  whole  plan.  We  rely  on  your  judgment.  We 
know  you  don't  want  to  pay  double.  And  who 
wants  a  lesser  typewriter?  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  checking  the  coupon  be- 
low.    Or  you  may  ask  for  further  information. 

An  Amazing  Book 

All  the  secrets  of  the  typewriter  world  are  revealed  in  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  the  Remedy" — sent  free  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  now.  Also  our  catalog.  Order  your  free  trial 
Oliver — or  ask  for  further  information  at  once. 

Canadian  Price,  $62.65 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

147A.  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

NOTE  CAREFULLY— This  coupon!  will  bring  you 
either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  infor- 
mation.    Check  carefully  which  you  wish. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers   please 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

147 A.  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  inspection.    If  I  keep  it,  I 
will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return 
the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

□  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.    Mail  me  your  book— "The  High 
Cost  of  Typewriters  — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"   your  de  luxe 
catalogs  and  further  information. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City Stats...., 

mention   PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Mellin's  Food 


Bab 


y 


Mellin's  Food  has  secured  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion through  raising  thousands  of  ruddy,  vigorous, 
healthy  babies. 

Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  together 

with  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 

Infants."     They  are  Free. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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"The  National  Movie  Publication" 

Copyright,  1918,  by  the  Photoplay  Publishing  Company1  Chicago 
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Cover  Design  —  Dons  Kenyon 

From  the  Pastel  Portrait  by  W.  Haskell  Coffin 

Rotogravure:    Olga  Petrova 
Shirley  Mason 
Jackie  Saunders 
Pearl  White 
Blanche  Sweet 
Louise  Huff 
Gladys  Hulette 
A  Symphony  of  Nature 

Editorial 
Helen  Raftery 

Unlike  Nazimova,  Miss  Ferguson  Conforms  to  the  Mode  in  Dress. 

Putting  It  Up  To  Fay  (Pictures) 

Miss  Tincher  Has  Some  Rather  Cautious  Ideas  of  Humor. 

Pretty  Soft !  Katherine  Hilliker 

However,  Alice  Brady  Says  It's  No  Snap  to  Work  for  Dad. 

A  Truly  Ingenuous  Ingenue  Herbert  Howe 

Gladys  Leslie  Resembles  Mary  Pickford,  but  That  Isn't  All. 

"Hearts  of  the  World"  (Fiction)  Julian  Johnson 

Written  from  Griffith's  New  War  Picture. 

Here  Come  the  Brides!  (Pictures) 

June  Brides  as  They  Dress  Up  for  the  Movie  Camera. 

Miss  Goody  Two-Shoes  Verne  Hardin  Porter 

Gladys  Brockwell  Is  Partial  to  "Mules." 

(Contents  continued  on  next  page) 
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Next  Month 

"Anybody  Can  Swim  " 

That's  what  Annette  Kellerman,  the 
world's  most  famous  swimmer  tells  us 
in  the  August  issue  of  Photoplay. 
"Every  morning,"  she  says,  "I  get  plain- 
tive letters  from  people  who  insist  that 
they  can  never  learn  to  swim.  Most  of 
them  make  fun  of  their  efforts,  good 
humoredly,  but  to  me  the  situation  is 
always  more  .pathetic  than  amusing. 
These  people  are  like  hypnotized  sub- 
jects who  are  unable  to  walk  because 
they  are  told  they  cannot." 

And  then  she  tells  how. 

Although  she  has  appeared  only  in  a 
few  photoplays,  Miss  Kellerman  is 
already  a  great  favorite  with  moving 
picture  audiences,  and  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  how,  by  cor- 
rective exercise  and  swimming  she  was 
transformed  from  a  crippled  child  to 
physical  perfection. 

Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 

What  does  that  name  mean  to  you? 
It  means  a  great  deal  in  the  world  of 
art  today,  for  one  is  not  anyone  in  New 
York  these  days  unless  Alfred  Cheney 
Johnston  has  photographed  them.  The 
August  issue  of  Photoplay  will  contain 
a  full  section  of  eight  Johnston  photo- 
graphs of  famous  actresses.  Photoplay 
considers  it  a  privilege  to  secure  these 
wonderful  examples  of  the  photographic 
art.  They  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of  the  camera  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
craftsman. 


Vampire  or  Ingenue? 

An  effort  to  determine  the  status  of 
Louise  Glaum  in  the  world  of  the  photo- 
play. We  tried  to  ascertain,  once  and 
for  all,  whether  this  young  lady  lived 
up  to  the  general  idea  of  a  vampire — 
several  cartons  of  cigarettes,  buckets  of 
champagne,  and  manslaughter  for  di- 
version. We  think  the  decision  arrived 
at  is  a  fair  one,  but  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  be  allowed  to  draw  your  own 
elusions. 
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All  That  Flickers  Isn't  Gold 

How  Motion  Picture  Film  is  Manufactured. 

Matching  Up  Families  in  the  Movies 

How  They  Search  for  "Family  Resemblances." 

She's  in  the  "Waities"  Elizabeth  Peltret 

Marjorie  Daw  Says  Screen  Acting  Isn't  All  Action. 

The  Eagle's  Eye  (Fiction) 

Third  Thrilling  Installment  of  Secret  Service  Serial. 

Putting  It  Together  Helen  Starr 

About  the  Film  Cutters. 

Monsieur  Tourneur  Dorothy  Nutting 

Otherwise  "The  Poet  of  the  Screen." 

Pity  Poor  Pauline ! 

Little  Miss  Starke,  who  Weeps  for  the  Camera. 

Grand  Crossing  Impressions  Delight  Evans 

When  Marguerite  Clark  Came  to  Chicago. 

His  Own  Home  Town  (Fiction)  Laura  Proctor 

Story  Version  of  the  Photoplay. 

I  )o  You  Believe  in  Fairies  ?  Adam  Hull  Shirk 

Louise  Huff  Is  a  Little  "Peter  Pan." 

Proving  That  the  Picture  is  Only  a  Bagatelle  (Photograph) 
Why  Do  They  Do  It? 

Picture-goers  Are  Still  Wondering. 

Rotogravure :   Cliff  Smith 

Mary  Thurman 

Marvel  Rae 

Hayakawa  in  Hawaii 

Bill  Hart;  Marguerite  Clark 

Tallulah  Bankhead 

Lucille  Zintheo 

Norma  Talmadge  and  Eugene  O'Brien 
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Next  Month 

An  Ingenue  Philosopher 

Most  people  have  a  preconceived  idea 
of  Lillian  Gish,  just  as  they  have  of  the 
Kaiser,  business  hours  on  a  submarine, 
a  big  party  in  old  Rome,  summer  at  the 
North  Pole,  what  a  chinaman  is  think- 
ing about,  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indian,  Theda  Bara's  private  life,  and 
Mary  Miles  Minter's  real  age.  Precon- 
ceived notions  are  generally  wrong,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Lillian 
Gish. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  shock  if  you  found 
she  was  a  philosopher?  It  would.  It 
will  be — next  month. 


The  Girl  from  the  Golden  West 

Out  of  the  West  came  a  beautiful, 
golden  haired  child,  just  out  of  her 
teens,  to  play  opposite  George  M.  Cohan 
in  his  latest  picture,  "Hit-the-Trail  Hol- 
iday." Cohan  has  been  on  the  stage 
many  years,  yet  thousands  have  seen  the 
girl  to  hundreds  who  have  heard  Cohan. 
Remember  those  thrilling  old  Broncho 
Billy  pictures,  full  of  western  thrills  and 
hairbreadth  escapes?  Then  you  know 
little  Marguerite  Clayton  who  helped 
make  motion  picture  history.  Later  she 
spent  several  years  at  the  Essanay  studio 
in  Chicago.  She's  worth  knowing 
better.  The  August  Photoplay  will  help 
you. 

"I  Want  to  Be  a  Star" 

Approximately  twenty  million  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  United  States 
have  a  secret  ambition  to  see  themselves 
afiickering  on  the  screen.  Why  can't 
they?  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
get  the  chance.  Verne  Hardin  Porter, 
whose  writings  as  a  magazine  writer  and 
editor  place  him  in  the  front  rank,  has 
been  in  Los  Angeles  for  several  years, 
one  of  the  little  band  of  literary  men 
who  are  doing  their  bit  to  improve  mo- 
tion pictures.  During  all  that  time  he 
has  observed  and  studied  and  investi- 
gated, and  the  result  of  it  all  is  con- 
tained in  a  remarkably  interesting  article 
entitled  "I  Want  to  Be  a  Star."  It's 
as  full  of  humor  as  truth,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  clever  pen  of  R.  F.  James. 

Jack.  Holt 

A  story  about  him.  Who  he  is,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  means  a  lot 
to  folks  who  have  followed  the  work  of 
this  dashing  hero  of  screenland. 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  Shadow  Stage  This  Issue 


The  Tiger  Man Artcraft 

Let's  Get  a  Divorce Paramount 

The    White    Man's   Law Paramount 

Up  the  Road  with  Sallie Select 

With    Neatness    and    Dispatch Metro 

Riders  of  the  Night Metro 

An    Alien    Enemy Paralta 

Rose  o'Paradise Paralta 

Mr.   Fix-it Artcraft 

A    Dog's    Life Chaplin 

Unclaimed    Goods Paramount 

Treasure  of  the  Sea Metro 

The  Two-Soul  Woman Bluebird 

The  Danger  Game. Goldwyn 

The  Busy  Inn Pathe 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back Brenon 

The  Million   Dollar  lollies Metro 

The  Blindness   of   Divorce Fox 

Blindfolded Paralta 

The  Trail  to  Yesterday Metro 

Resurrection Paramount 

M ik-a-Minute    Kendall Paramount 


The  Soul   of   Buddha Fox 

The  Biggest  Show  on  Earth Paramount 

Her  One  Mistake Fox 

The  Hand  at  the  Window Triangle 

Tyrant   Fear Paramount 

Rich  Man,   Poo'    Man Paramount 

The  Doctor  an.    the  Woman Jewel 

Masks  and  Faces World 

Playing  the  Game Paramount 

Hearts  or  Diamonds Mutual 

M'Liss Artcraft 

A  Bit  of  Jade Mutual 

The  Reason  Why Select 

The  Seal  of  Silence Vitagraph 

Conquered  Hearts Ivan 

The  Purple    Lily World 

The  Marriage  Lie Bluebird 

Dolly  Does  Her  Bit Pathe 

Ruler  of  the  Road Pathe 

The  Face  in  the  Dark Goldwyn 

Twinty-one Pathe 


Just  a  Woman Stcgtr 

The  Unchastened  Woman Rialto 

Mile.  Paulette Triangle 

With  Hoops  of  Steet Paralta 

The  Law  of  the  Great  Northwest Triangle 

A  Mother's  Secret Bluebird 

A  Bachelor's   Children Vitagraph 

Leap   to  Fame World 

The  Girl  from  Beyond V'taeranh 

The  House  of  Silence Paramount 

Society  for  Sale Triangle 

Danger  Within Blueb  rd 

How  Could  You,  Caroline? Pathe 

The  Curse  of  Iku Kleine 

The  Land  Loper Metro 

A  Romance  of  the  Underworld Keeney 

The  Love  Brokers Triangle 

Berlin  via  America Independent 

The  Bride's  Awakening Bluebird 

The  Lonely   Woman Triangle 

Paying  His  Debt Triangle 
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'V^OU  have  lost  the  knack  of 
J-  building  them — you  know  it! 

Right  ?     No,  wrong. 

Build  your  Castles  in  Spain. 

They  will  come  to  you  again 
as  you  watch  picture-plays — the 
magnificent  productions  of  Para- 
mount and  Artcraft,  rich  with 
stars,  superbly  directed,  wonder- 
fully staged,  and  clean  as  sunshine. 

Day-dreams,  day-dreams, 
every  man  is  entitled  to  them 
occasionally.  They  help  him  on. 
He  is  not  a  machine. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  mo- 
tion pictures  have  brought  more 
to  us  Americans  than  we  have 
vet  realized. 


Their  closeness  to  our  own 
deepest  emotions  has  caused  us 
to  live  more  vividly — to  see  life 
out  of  other  people's  eyes — to 
develop  a  more  generous  per- 
sonal  philosophy. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  mo- 
tion pictures  give  a  man  a  better 
feeling  towards  Smith  in  the  next 
street — make  him  ready  to  recon- 
sider his  opinion  of  his  worst  en- 
emy. Sounds  like  religion,  but  it 
isn't — it's  just  you.,  you  yourself 
with  the  shell  off,  magic'd  off  by 
the  foremost  stars — superbly  di- 
rected—  in  clean  motion  pictures 
—  nameworthy  to  be  called 
Paramount !     Artcraft ! 


M^&S&t' 


^paramount <^(2Hera£t 

Jiotlon  (pictures        " 

rri  j  117  .        T/"  how  to  be  sure  of  seeing  Paramount 

1  nree  Ways  to  Know  ana>  Artcraft  Motion  Pictures 

*  one  By  seeing  these  trade-  two  By  seeing  these  trade-  three  By  seeing  these  trade- 
marks or  names  in  the  adver-  marks  or  names  on  the  front  marks  or  names  flashed  on 
tisementsofyourlocaltheatres.    of  the  theatre  or  in  the  lobby,    the  screen  inside  the  theatre. 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION  W 


ADOLPH  ZHKOR  Pres  JESSV.  L.1ASKX  Vice  Prvs.  CECIL  B.DE  MULE  Director  Oemrnd 
OIEW  YORIO 


"FOREMOST    STARS.    SUPERBLY     DIRECTED.     IN     CLEAN     MOTION     PICTURES'" 
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Stars 

of  the 

Photoplay 


Reduced  to  25c  per  copy 
while  this  edition  lasts 


Walton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  more  than  delighted 
with  my  copy  of  "Stars." 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
another.  Really  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  if  I  had  to  pay  $5  for 
it.  Everyone  that  comes  to 
our  house  wants  one. 

Jennie  North. 


Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Received  "Stars  of  the  Pho- 
toplay," and  wish  to  say  a 
better  collection  could  not 
have  been  gotten.  Am  more 
than  pleased  with  same. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  publishing  such  a  beauti- 
ful book.     Sincerely, 

George  Guido, 

U.  S.  Marine  Band. 


Chicago 
Many  thanks  for  the  book, 
"Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  and  is 
well  worth  50  cents,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  amount  alone  is  charged 
for  a  single  photo  by  many  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

Robt.  S.  Collins. 


Handsomely  bound  De  Luxe  Edition,  latest 
Photographs  of  the  Leading  Motion  Picture 
Artists,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  their  career. 

One  hundred  Art  Portraits  printed  on  high  qual- 
ity, glazed  paper.  For  reference  the  De  Luxe 
Edition  has  no  equal.     Obtained  only  through 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  and  considered  well  worth  it. 
Read  what  some  enthusiastic  purchasers  have 
said  about  this  remarkable  volume. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  properly  filled  out, 
together  with  25c,  stamps,  money  order  or 
check,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  prepaid  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

DEPT.M,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  Edition 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  M,  350  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find   \  m.°SP.8  I    for  25c,  for  which 

(  Check  ) 

you  may  send  me  one  copy  of     Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 


Name. 


Address. 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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HE'S  gone    across — 
YOU  "come  across"! 


Adopt  a  SOLDIER 
and  Supply  him  with 
"SMOKES"  for  the 

Duration  of  the  WAR! 


YOU  know  that  our  fighting  men  are 
begging  for  tobacco.  Tobacco  cheers 
them.  They  need  it.  "Send  more 
:igarettes. "  "We  can't  get  half  enough 
smokes  over  here."  "A  cigarette  is  the 
irst  thing  a  wounded  man  asks  for" — 
ilmost  every  mail  brings  many  thousands 
>f  such  requests. 

Let's  "come  across."  Now  that  our 
>oys  are  suffering  anddying  in  the  trenches 
;hat  we  may  be  safe  at  home,  let's  keep 
;hem  steadily  supplied  with  the  smokes 
;hey  crave,  need  and  must  have. 

$1.00  a  Month  Keeps  a  Soldier 
Supplied-Will  YOU  Be  a  "BIG 
BROTHER"  or  a  "BIG  SISTER" 

to  a  Lonely  Fighting  Man? 

Please  don't  say,  "Oh,  there's  plenty  of 
;ime,  I'll  send  my  contribution  later." 
Dig  down  for  his  tobacco  cheer  now,  today  ! 
—all  that  you  honestly  feel  you  can  spare. 
\nd  that  can't  be  half  what  he  really  de- 
serves, for  his  service  can't  be  measured 
3y  dollars.  Adopt  a  regiment  if  you  have 
:he  means. 

A  War  Souvenir  For  You 

A  feature  of  this  fund  is  that  in  each 
sackage  is  enclosed  a  post  card  addressed 
:o  the  donor.  If  it  is  possible  for  the 
soldier  receiving  the  tobacco  to  mail  you 
;his  post  card  receipt,  it  will  be  a  war 
souvenir  you'll  treasure  forever. 

Every  dollar  sends  four  45c  packages  of 
tobacco.  Mail  the  money  and  coupon 
right  now. 

'OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 

25  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 
Depository:     Irving  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

'I  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  admirable 
sffort  to  get  our  boys  in  France  tobacco." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Endorsed   by 

The  Secret  u  i  y  of  War  Rabbi  Wise 

Tin-  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
The  American  Red  Gross 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Lyman  Abbott 


Gertrude  Atherton 
Theodore  Koosevelt 
Alton  B.  Parker 
and  the  entire  a&th  n 


"OUR  BOYS  IN   FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 
25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  — I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help  the 
American  soldiers  who  are  fighting  my  battle  in 
France.  If  tobacco  will  do  it— I'm  for  tobacco. 
(Check  below  how  you  desire  to  contribute.) 
I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send  you 
$1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  "smokes"  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

I  send  you  herewith my  contribution 

towards  the  purchase  of  tobacco    for   American   sol- 
diers.    This  does  not  obligate  mc  to  contribute  more. 


Name. 


Address  , 


NAZIMOVA 

Jhe  new  sensation 

of  the  screen 


See  her  in       I        See  her  in 

Revelation-Toys  of  late 

cJne   oreaiest 

product  ions 

of  tke  day 

SCREEN  CLASSICS 


INC 


Metro  Pictures  Corporation 
Distributors 


When   yon    write   to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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BEJINMTI 

><,  TVe  can  teach  you 

/\y~\.      DRAWING 


Our  18 
yearsof  success- 
ful teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  in  Com- 
mercial and  Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed  by  high 
art  authorities. 
Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Fuculty  are  lining  high-salaried 

Positions.      Artist's   Outnt   FREE 
o  Enrolled  Students. 
Write  today  for  Art  Tear  Book. 

SCHGDlf'APMiEDAKT 

BOOM  NO.  9  BattleCm-ek Mich.  ^  V? 


"Yearbook 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history ,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes: — "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading  magazines." 
AlsocoursesinPhotoplayWriting, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses, underprof essors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  150-Page  Cat- 
Dr.  Esenwein       alog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95     Springfield,  Mass. 


MAKE  $18*?  TO  $302-°  A  WEEK 

IN   YOUR  OWN  HOME 

AND 


LEARN 

new  system  of  Personal 
Culture.  Earn  $18  to  $30  a  week 
at  home.    Our  method  of  in- 
struction makes  you  an  expert 
— in  scientific  care  of  Face  and 
Scalp,  Facial  Massage,  Elec- 
trolysis, Scalp  Treatment, 
Shampooing,  Manicuring, 
Marcel  Waving,  etc.     Short 
term  courses  in  any  branch  if  de- 
sired. Write  now  for  Free  facts. 
Marinello  Company 
Dept.  3,    Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


POSSESS    THE    BEAUTY 
YOU    DESIRE 


"Don't  Shout 

"1  heat  you.     1  can  hear  ' 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
•How'?   With  the  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears    , 
now,  but  they  are  invisible.     1 
would  not  know  I  had  them  in, 

lyself,  only  that  I  hear  all  right. 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is   to   the  ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes.     In- 
visible, comfortable,  weight- 
'  less  and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjust  it"  Over  100,000  sold.    Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  789.  Perry  Bldg..  Phila. 


S3  1LAT/S  THE  STANDARD  TRHIHinG 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALVIErVE  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUR  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING. THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENT'S  STOCK  "«>.- 
-THEATRE  AffORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES" 
Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  W.  S7th  St.  New  York  City 


COPy  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with 
It.  Cartoonists  and  illustrators  earn 
from  $20  to  $125  or  more  per  week  My 
practical  system  of  personal  individ- 
ual lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years'  successful  work 
fornewspapers  and  maKazinesqualifies 
me  to  teach  you.  Send  me  your  sketch 
of  Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in  stamps  and  I 
will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collection  of  drawings  ahowinj?  possi- 
bilities for  YOU.     State  your  age.  _ .^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  ^ '.JjA 

of  Illustrating  and   Cartooning  ^-tf^JR 

1507  Schofleld  Suitding      CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Rate 
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All  Advertisement* 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 
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This  Section    Pay*. 

85%  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  duriijg 
the  past  year  have  re- 
peated their  copy. 


UU'UU;UUU 


Rate 
15  cents 


FORMS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  CLOSE  JULY  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN 


AGENTS— 500%  PKOFIT ;  FREE  SAMPLES;  GOLD 
sign  letters  for  store  and  office  windows;  anyone  can 
put  on.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  414  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago. 

TELL     THE     READERS     OF     PHOTOPLAY     WHAT 

you  have  of  interest  to  them.  You  can  reach  them 
at  a  very  small  cost  through  an  advertisement  in  the 
classified  section,  85%  of  the  advertisers  using  this 
section  during  the  past  year  have  repealed.  The  section 
is  read  and  brings  results. 

AGENTS  $10  A  WEEK  SELLING  GUARANTEED 
hosiery.  For  men,  women  and  children.  Must  wear  12 
months  or  replaced  free.  Agents  having  wonderful  suc- 
cess.    Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  2264  North  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BOOKS 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  HAROLD 

MacGrath's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
containing  374  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-five 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  Supply  of 
these  books  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
R.    Meskin,    350  N.    Clark   St.,    Chicago,    111. 

BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 

WONDERFUL  CHANCE.     YOUR  OWN  SHIRTS  AND 

Furnishings  at  wholesale  rates.  Good  salary  as  agent. 
Every  man  buys.  Goodell  &  Co.,  234  Duratex  Bldg., 
N.    Y. 


HELP    WANTED 


V.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  THOUSAND  CLERKS 
at  Washington,  immediately,  for  war  preparatory  work. 
$100  month.  Quick  increase.  Men — women  18  or  over. 
7  hour  day.  30  days'  vacation.  Easy  clerical  work. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Your  country  needs  you. 
Help  her  and  live  in  Washington  during  these  stirring 
war  times.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  positions  open. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.    P-200,  Rochester,   N.   Y. 

FIVE  BRIGHT,  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL, 
demonstrate  and  sell  dealers.  $75.00  to  $  1 5 c> . 0 0  rer 
month.  Railroad  fare  paid.  Goodrich  Drug  Company. 
Dept.   59,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MEN-WOMEN  WANTED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  WAR 

positions.  Thousands  needed  immediately.  Good  sal- 
aries; permanent  employment;  liberal  vacations;  other 
advantages.  We  prepare  you  and  you  secure  a  position 
or  we  refund  your  money.  Ask  for  booklet  "QL"  free 
to  citizens.  Washington  Civil  Service  School,  2023 
Maiden  Bldg,.  Washington,  D.   C. 

WOMEN  TO  SEW.  GOODS  SENT  TREPAID  TO 
your  door;  plain  sewing:  steady  work;  no  canvassing. 
Send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal  Co., 
Dept.  21.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

GOVERNMENT  PAYS  $000  TO  $1,800  YEARLY. 
Prepare  for  coming  "exams"  under  former  Civil  Service 
Examiner.  New  Book  Free.  Write  Patterson  Civil  Service 
School,  Box  3017.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes 
offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  four  books  sent  free.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  763  Ninth,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 
wealth.  Send  Postal  for  Free  book.  Tells  what  to 
invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent  through  our  credit 
system.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4724  Talbert  Building. 
Washington,  1>.  C. 


OF     INTEREST    TO    WOMEN 


LADIES— FASCINATING  HOME  BUSINESS  TIN'T- 
ing  Postcards,  pictures,  photos,  etc.,  spare  time  for  profit 
$5  on  100;  no  canvassing;  samples  10c  (stamps). 
Particulars    free.      Artint,    87-G,    Station    A.,    Biooklvn. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


MOVIE  WRITER!  SPEED  UP  PRODUCTION  WITH 
aid  of  a  Blanchard  Movie  Writer.  This  wonderful  new 
patented  device  produces  original  story  plots  for  short 
story,  drama,  novel  and  photoplay  scenario.  Postpaid 
One  Dollar,  or  write  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Arthur 
Blanchard,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

EDUCATION    AND    INSTRUCTION 

HUNDREDS  OF  PEOPLE  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
writing  Photoplays.  Stories,  etc.  Why  don't  you?  Write 
us  for  free  details.  Bookmart  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


PERSONAL 


INFORMATION  WANTED  OF  CONSUELO  SM.U.I.- 
wood  who  disappeared  from  her  home  and  mother,  W. 
60th  St..  New  York  City.  July  28.  1916.  Brother 
Henry  dead — Mother  broken-hearted.  Address — Mrs. 
Mary  Smallwood,  General  Delivery.  San  Frai 
California. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  PRINTED  AND  ENLARGED 
by  our  new  system  are  the  best  ever.  Prompt,  low- 
priced,  perfect.  Just  send  your  name  for  full  details. 
Sample  roll  developed,  10  cents.  Roanoke  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,   226  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke.  Va. 

SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 

WANTED— STORIES,       ARTICLES.       POEMS       FOR 

new  magazine.  We  pay  on  acceptance.  Handwritten 
Mss.  acceptable.  Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National  Maga- 
zine,   240,   Washington,  D.   C. 


SONGWRITERS 


WHO  WILL  WRITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR? 
If  you  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  song  write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."  We 
revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems  submitted,  exam- 
ined free.  Knickerbocker  Studios,  166  Gaiety  Bldg.. 
N.  Y.  C, 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE  WRITE 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538   So.   Dearborn  St.,    Suite  112.   Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PIANO  BY  EAR.  IE  YOU  HAVE  MUSICAL 
talent,  write  for  free  booklet.  Niagara  School  of  Music, 
Niagara  Falls.    N.    Y. 

FOUND— ONE  OF  THE  HAPPIEST  MOMENTS  OF 

a  soldier's  life!     A  Cheero-Note  at  Mail  call!     Tl 
cure    for    Homesickness    "Over    There"    is   cheerful    new* 
written  regularly  as  promised,  whether  he  is  heard  from 
or    not.       Handwritten    individual    letters    25c.       Anne's 
Cheern-Notes.   Box   680.   Charlotte,  N.    C. 

MORE  THAN  200,0  00  COPIES  OF  THIS  MAGA- 
zino  are  sold  every  month.  An  investigation  showed 
that  in  83%  of  the  homes  entered  it  is  read  by  all. 
85%  of  the  users  of  classified  during  the  past  year  have 
repeated.  The  classified  section  offers  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  classified  advertisers.  For  further  information 
address  Photoplay  Magazine.  350  N,  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 


Earn  $35  to  $100  per  week.  Cartooning, 
lllustnitint:.  Designing  successfully  tanpht 
liy  mall  through  new  instruction  method. 
Entire  outfit  free  to  new  students.  Write 
today   for  beautiful    new    hook,    "HOW    TO 

BECOME    AN    ARTIST"    and     special 

free  olfer. 

WASHINGTON     SCHOOL    OF    ART,    Inc. 

1127  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Be  popular.    Entertain  your  friends ' 
lovely  music  of  the  guitar.    Made 
easy  by  our  new  system  by  mail. 
Write  for  story  of  Hawaiian  Music 
You'll  love  it— noobligation— absolutely  free. 

INSTITUTE  OF  HAWAIIN  MUSIC 
Broadway  tt  36th  Street NEW  YORK 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

638  Sou*  D««rt»rn  Street.  Suite  251  CHICAGO.  ILLlNOIft 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


i-i$1.00 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph-D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
Postpaid       What  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  in  plain    Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 

wrapper  Table  of  contents  and  commendations  on  request 

American  Pub.  Co.,  730  Winslon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  in  your  own 
home,  at  one  quarter  usual  cost. 

Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written  Method 
is  endorsed  by  leading:  musicians  and  heads  of  State  Conservatories. 
Successful  25  vears.  Flay  chords  at  once  and  complete  piece  in  every 
key.  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  younK.  All  music  free.  Diplc.- 
magranted.  Write  today  for  64-paKe  free  book.     How  tobtudy  Music.  , 

M.  L,  fJUINN  CONSERVATORY,  Studio  P.  G.  Social  Union  Bldg..  BOSTON.  KtiS. 
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What  $1  Will 
Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand 
pictures  of  photoplay- 
ers  and  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles 
about  the  people  you  see 
on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short 
stories,  some  of  which  you 
will  see  acted  at  your  mov- 
ing picture  theater. 

The  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  about  motion 
pictures,  the  stars,  and  the 
industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of 
Photoplay  so  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  you  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  superbly  illustrated> 
the  best  written  and  the  most 
attractively  printed  magazine 
published  today — and  alone 
in  its   field   of   motion  pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  7-M.  350  N.Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  July  issue 
and  five  issues  thereafter. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address 
City 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Department  7-M 

3SO  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  (Can- 
ada $1.25)  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for 
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To  The  Readers  of 
Photoplay  Magazine: 


MANY  of  you  have  no  doubt 
often  taken  "pen  in  hand" 
to  write  a  moving  picture 
scenario.  But  whenever  you  had 
penned  a  few  sentences,  the  same 
old  qualms  overcame  you.  You 
hesitated,  pondered,  chewed  the 
penholder  —  and  then  scratched 
what  you  had  written.  Re-wrote, 
and  scratched  once  more.  Finally, 
you  gave  it  up. 

You  considered  yourself  unequal 
to  the  task.  You  "laid  down  on 
the  job."  You  promised  yourself 
to  try  again,  "some  other  time." 
And,  therefore,  your  story  remains 
locked  up  in  the  memory-vault 
back  in  your  head. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 

Your  Big  Worry  was  "literary 
style."  You  knew  you  had  a  story 
to  tell,  but  you  were  at  loss  how 
to  tell  it. 

"  Style"  bothers  you  dreadfully. 
You  think  there  are  certain  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  wherein  a  story  ought  to 
be  told.  And  you  worry  about 
sentences,  grammar,  punctuation, 
terms,  expressions,  words,  literary 
curly-cues  and  what-nots.  Forget 
about  them  all.  They  are  only  bug- 
bears. They  do  not  exist.  Tell 
your  story.      Never  mind  how. 

Just  tell  it ! 

Every  story  to  be  made  into  a 
picture  must  first  be  translated  to 
the  screen.  Such  a  translation,  or 
continuity,"  must  be  done  by 
someone  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  "inside"  of  screen  craft.  It  is 
the  work  of  experts.  No  writer 
is  expected  to  do  it.  We  doubt 
whether  Kipling,  Conrad,  or  Robt. 
W.  Chambers  could  write  "con- 
tinuity." But  they  certainly  can 
write  stories.  And  their  stories,  if 
adapted  to  the  screen,  must  be 
made  into  "continuity"  just  the 
same  as  yours. 

You  can  tell  the  same  story  as  a 
poem,  as  a  play,  as  a  short  story,  as 


a  novel,  as  a  song.  It'll  be  the  same 
story  every  time.  It's  like  putting 
one  person  into  various  clothes. 
Long  coat,  short  pants,  short  coat, 
long  pants,  green  vest,  silk  hat, 
blue  vest,  plug  hat;  he'll  remain 
the  same  person  inside  different 
clothes. 

Substituting  person  for  story  ; 
when  it  comes  to  writing  "con- 
tinuity" the  person  must  be  stripped 
of  whatever  clothes  he  happens  to 
be  wearing  and  measured  all  over 
again  for  his  "continuity"  outfit. 
That  has  got  to  be  done,  and  to  the 
same  extent  with  a  play  by  Shake- 
speare, or  a  novel  by  Dickens,  or  a 
scenario  by  you,  or  by  Mr.  Jones  in 
the  next  block. 

Once  again  let  us  ask  you  not  to 
bother  about  how  to  tell'us  the  story 
that's  in  your  mind,  but  tell  it  in 
your  own  way  and  your  own  words. 

But  do  try  to  write  a  story  which 
you  believe  will  fit  one  of  the  four 
Paralta  Stars. 

You  have  a  wide  choice: 

J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  who  can 
make  love  like  the  original  Adonis, 
and  fight  like  sixty; 

Bess ieBarri scale, who  can  equally 
portray  a  cute  little  waif,  or  a 
proud  and  languid  society  leader; 

Henry  B.  Walthall,  who  is  the 
past  master  of  romance  on  the 
screen; 

Louise  Glaum,  whose  range  and 
versatility  in  pictures  is  as  great  as 
that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the 
speaking  stage. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  stars  in  all 
of  the  Paralta  Plays,  so  you  will 
know  exactly  just  what  kind  of 
stories  we  want  for  them. 

Then  write  your  story  and  send 
it  to  us. 

There  is  no  "catch"  in  this  an- 
nouncement, no  hidden  "joker." 
If  your  story  is  "there"  and  suits 
the  talents  of  any  one  of  the  Paralta 
Stars,  we  will  buy  it.  If  not,  we 
will  tell  you  so. 


Address  all  communications  to 

EASTERN    SCENARIO    DEPARTMENT 

PARALTA  PLAYS,  Inc. 

8  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


When   you   write  to  advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Enlarged  pores 

How  to  make  your  skin 
fine  in  texture 

DIP  your  washcloth  in  very  warm  water  and 
hold  it  to  your  face.  Now  take  a  cake 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  dip  it  in  water 
and  rub  the  cake  itself  over  your  skin.  Leave 
the  slight  coating  of  soap  on  for  a  few  minutes 
until  the  skin  feels  drawn  and  dry.  Then  dampen 
the  skin  and  rub  the  soap  in  gently  with  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  the  face 
thoroughly,  first  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold. 
Whenever  possible,  rub  the 
face  with  a  piece  of  ice.  Al- 
ways dry  carefully. 

Use  this  treatment  persist- 
ently. You  can  feel  the  differ- 
ence the  very  first  time  you 
use  it.  Within  ten  days  your 
skin  will  show  a  marked  im- 
provement—a promise  of  that 
greater  smoothness  and  finer 
texture  that  the  steady  use  of 
Woodbury's  always  brings. 


Your  skin  is  what 
you  make  it 


Your  skin,  too,  can  be  clear 
and  radiant.  If  your  skin  is 
not  fresh  and  clear,  if  it  has 
been  gradually  growing  coarser, 
it  is  because  you  have  not  been 
giving  it  the  proper  care  for 
its  needs. 

Your  skin  is  being  renewed 
every  day.  As  old  skin  dies, 
new  forms  to  take  its  place. 
Begin  at  once  to  give  this  new 
skin  the  proper  treatment  to 
keep  it  clear  and  lovely.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  it  improves. 

You  will  find  the  famous 
Woodbury  treatments  in  the 
booklet  wrapped  around  every 
cake  of  Woodbury  s  Facial 
Soap.  Get  a  cake  today,  and 
begin  at  once  the  treatment  for 
your  particular  trouble.  A  25c 
cake  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  of  any  Woodbury 
Facial  treatment  and  for  general 


cleansing  use  for  that  time. 
Woodbury's  is  on  sale  at  drug 
stores  and  toilet  goods  counters 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap, 
with    booklet    of   famous 
treatments    and    samples 
of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Cream  and  Facial  Powder 

Send  5  cents  for  a  trial  size 
cake  (enough  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  any  Woodbury  Facial 
treatment;,  together  with  the 
booklet  of  treatments,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for 
12c  we  will  send  you  samples 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Pow- 
der. Address  The  Andrew 
JergensCo.,  507  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

//  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The 
Andrew  Jergent  Co.,  Limited,  S07  Sher- 
broohe  Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 


Skin  blemishes 
How  to  get  rid  of  them 

JUST  before  retiring,  wash  in  your 
usual  way  with  warm  water  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  then  dry 
your  face.  Now  dip  the  tips  of  your 
ringers  in  warm  water  and  rub  them  on 
the  cake  of  Woodbury's  until  they  are 
covered  with  a  heavy,  cream-like  lather. 
Cover  each  blemish  with  a  thick  coat  of 
this  soap  cream  and  leave  it  on  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  rinse  very  carefully  with 
clear,  hot  water;  then  with  cold. 

Use  Woodbury's  regularly  in  your 
daily  toilet.  This  will  make  your  skin 
so  firm  and  active  that  it  will  resist  the 
frequent  cause  of  blemishes  and  keep 
your  complexion  free  from  them. 


Every  advertisement  in  THOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  i9  guaranteed. 
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LGA  PETROVA  used  to  be  called  "the  Marble  Lady."    Such  pictures  as  ''The 

Light  Within,"  by  her  own  company,  refute  the  accusation. 


Marcr.iu 


L 


tn  on 


AST  season  Nippon  had  her  fling  on  the  stage.    Now  there  are  countless  little 
Madame  Butterflies  on  the  silver-sheet.    Shirley  Mason  is  the  latest  of  these, 
Edison   feature.  "Aliens." 


J 
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'ACKIE  SAUNDERS  is  a  sort  of  Peter  Pan  person,  playing  boy  parts  and  hoyden 
roles.    Slit's  really  Jacqueline,  horn  in  Philadelphia  and  very,  very  (cmhrine. 


Victor  Georu 


National  TI/£  can't  say,  here's  Pearl  White  and  Pearl's  new  car.     That's  old  stuff — 

V V     Pearl's  cars  are  always  new.     But' in  her  latest  serial,  "The  House  of  Hate," 
the  pearl  of  pktur<<  has  a  tine  Inidint;  man— Anton''     "   r  no. 


7)  LANCHE  SWEET  has  not  yet  answered  the  call;  she's  too  busy  knitting. 
J-J  Most  of  her  thoughts  center  in  the  War  nowadays;  and  while  she  waits  for 
tomorrow  in  her  li<ittse*oyrwkillr'Sit£.smnts  stitches— -and  hadn't  dmt>bed  one 


Stag* 


w 


ITH  "Wild  Youth,"  Louise  'Huff  graduated  from  the  sub-deb  class.    Then  she 
tururd  around  and  filavcd  the  "flaf>t>cr"  in  "His  Majesty,  Bunker  Bran." 


r 


HE  young  lady  so  demurely  lifting  her  chin  from  her  ermine  scarf  was  once  the 
subject  of  the  following:    "If  we  were  running  the  world's  biggest  poultry  show, 
•could  be  the  prise  chicken."    Gladys  Hulctte. 


Campbell 


Pbotoa  bv  Educational  Films  Corp. 


qA  Symphony  of  Nature 


Man  no  longer  worships  nature  as  a  god,  but  loves  her  mani- 
festation of  God.  And  to  the  mdlions  whose  horizons  art 
narrowed  by  the  canyons  of  brick  and  asphalt,  the  moving  picture 
panorama  brings  the  thrill  of  Oscar  IVilde's  magnificent  lines: 


YV7ITH  beat  of  systole  and  diastole 
*  *     One  grand  great  life  throbs  through  earth's  giant 
heart, 
And  mighty  waves  of  single  Being  roll 

From  nerveless  germ  to  man,  for  we  are  part 
Of  every  rock  and  bird  and  beast  and  hill. 
One  with  the  things  that  prey  on  us,  and  one  with  what 
we  kill. 


....  the  goat-foot  Faun, 

The  Centaur,  or  the  merry,  bright-eyed  Elves 

That  leave  their  dancing  rings  to  spite  the  dawn 
Upon  the  meadows,  shall  not  be  more  near 
Than  you  and  I  to  Nature's  mysteries,  for  we  shall  hear 

The  tjirush's  heart  beat,  and  the  daisies  grow, 
And  the  wan  snow-drop  sighing  for  the  sun 

On  sunless  days  in  winter;  we  shall  know 
By  whom  the  silver  gossamer  is  spun, 

Who  paints  the  diapered  fritillaries, 

On  what  wide  wings  from  shivering  pine  to  pine  the 
eagle  flies. 

—  From  Oscar  Wilde's  "Pandiea." 


Right  above  -  MacDermott  Late  at  foot  of  Grinnell 

Mountain,  Glacier  National  Park. 
Above  —  Mount  Ranier,  where  the  melting  mow 

has  formed  clear  pools  of  water. 

Right  -Glimpse  of  Ranier  National   Park,  from 

"The  Chain  Gang." 
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/7S[  a  T^ew  Tor\  court  a  few  wee\s  ago  a  magistrate  announced  that  thence' 
forth  he  would  fine  not  only  the  drivers  of  automobiles  who  were  arrested  for 

speeding,  but  also  the  owners,  or  occupants  of  the  cars.  He  did  this  on  the 
principle  that  the  employer  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  ser' 
vants. 

When  you  see  a  good  picture,  and  praise  the  author,  the  director  and  the 
players,  don't  forget  that  the  head  of  the  company  which  made  the  picture  is  en' 
titled  to  as  much  credit  as  any  of  them — perhaps  more  than  any  one  other  person. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  company  is  notorious  for  ma\' 
ing  the  worst  pictures  now  on  the  mar\et — the  worst  in  the  sense  of  the  most 
stupid  in  conception  and  careless  in  construction.  The  man  at  the  head  of  this 
company  is  illiterate — his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  for  he  had  few  opportunities 
as  a  youth.  He  "broke  into  pictures"  when  the  business  was  young  and  chaotic, 
gained  control  of  his  company,  and  retains  it  still.  So  long  as  he  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  its  pictures  will  be  made  to  suit  him,  and  they  will  be  stupid 
from  the  artistic  viewpoint. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  other  company  is  turning  out 
the  greatest  number  of  excellent  productions  now  being  made.  The  man  who 
controls  this  company  is  a  curious  mixture  of  business  genius  and  artistic  instinct. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  another  company  is  noted  for  its  clean 
pictures.  Its  president  has  a  clean  mind,  and  his  wife  is  called  into  council  al' 
most  daily,  to  consider  pictures  completed  and  in  the  making. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  another  company  persistently  turns  out 
pictures  with  what  is  known  as  the  "sex  appeal."  That  is  the  trend  of  mind  of 
its  president,  despite  the  fact  that  in  private  life  he  may  be  blameless. 

It  is  not  always  the  titular  head  of  the  corporation  who  thus  gives  the  \eynote 
to  the  productions.  Sometimes  that  head  is  a  mere  business  manager  who  leaves 
everything  to  his  manager  of  productions.  But  somewhere  in  the  executive  force 
of  every  company  is  one  man  who  says  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  done. 
He  is  the  source  of  the  good  and  ill  in  the  productions. 

This  is  why  you  should  remember  what  company  made  the  pictures  you  li\e 
and  those  you  do  not  like.  Other  productions  from  the  same  studio  will  differ 
in  detail,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will  be  similar  in  kind. 

Water  rises  no  higher  'than  its  source. 
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Referring  to  "the  best  dressed  woman  on  the 
screen"  and  why  'Njizimova   isn't  envious. 

By  Helen   Raftety 


ter  who  are  considered  among  the  best 
dressed  women  in  Kansas,  or  elsewhere. 
They  boast  quite  proudly  and  frankly  of 
following,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  Miss  Fer- 
guson's way  of  dressing;  seeing  her  as  often 
as  possible  on  the  screen,  and  believing 
firmly  that  whatever  Miss  Ferguson  wears 
"goes!''  That  is  in  Kansas,  and  we  only 
know  of  it  because  we  know  the  Murdocks, 
but  there  are  states  and  states,  women  and 
women,  and  the  screen  is  the  fashion  sheet 
that  will  reach  them  all. 

Miss  Ferguson  is  always  stylish  without 
being  freakish;  chic  without  being  exag- 
gerated, and  individual  without  being  the-' 
atrical  in  her  dress.  She  believes  there 
should  be  little  difference  between  dressing 
for  the  screen  and  for  the  stage,  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  lost,  which  is  color,  and 
that  quality  of  cloth  forever  speaks  for 
itself.  That  one  must  guard  against  a 
shimmery  gown,  or  one  of  cream  brocaded 
lace— for  instance — lost  against  a  light  set. 
or  a  dark  velvet  frock  gone  astray  in  a 
sombre  library.  A  few  such  tragedies  as 
these  and  our  ladies  of  the  footlights  learn 
all  the  secrets  of  the  studio. 

Never  have  women  of  the  stage  been 
given  a  bigger  chance  nor  broader  field  for 
dress,  such  unlimited  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate  and   set  vogues,   nor  such   boundless 

To  imagine  two  more  contrasting  artists  in 
the  world  of  film  fashions  than  Miss  Ferguson 
and  Nazimova  seems  quite  impossible.  Nazi- 
mova  (at  left)  admits  a  thorough  disregard 
for  any  vogue  in  dress;  Elsie  Ferguson  (below) 
is  always  stylish  without  being  freakish, 
chic  without  being  exaggerated. 


TO  be  or  not  to  be  fashionable — that  is  the  question. 
Which,  in  pictures,  is  the  nobler:   to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  leader  in  fashions,  or  to  take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  by  rejecting  the  title  of 
"the  best  dressed  woman  on  the  screen,"  and  so  end  the  worry? 
Wondering  which  to  do  is  Elsie  Ferguson,  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  the  title  of  leadership  as  specified  above.    She  was  almost 
frightened  when  I  told  her  of  her  title.    "The  responsibility  sounds 
as  great,"  she  declared,  "as  that  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Then  we  told  her  a  little  story  which  we  knew  was  true,  and  will 
illustrate  the  influence  and  interest  involved  in  women's  wears  on  the 
screen. 

Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas,  ex-Congressman,  has  a  charming  wife  and  daugh 
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cope  to  radiate  their  own  individuality  as  in 
)ictures.  To  be  individual  in  dressing  for  the 
creen  is  as  essential,  to  our  feminine  way  of 
hinking,  as  being  individual  in  acting,  and  the 
ctress  who  invests  with  individuality  the  art 
if  both  her  work  and  her  wardrobe,  is  irre- 
istible. 

Of  this  class  we  have  no  one  more  illustra- 
te than  Nazimova.  It  is  the  quality  that  we 
lotice  first  and  discuss  most  about  her  work; 
i  is  what  we  observe  readily  about  her  clothes; 
idividuality!  Whether  or  not  she  is  conscious 
f  this  in  her  work,  we  don't  know,  because  our 
isit  to  her  studio  in  the  Hotel  Des  Artistes 
ras  to  talk  clothes,  and  not  the  art  of  acting, 
'hat  she  is  unconscious  of  eccentricity  in  her 
ress  we  are  assured,  after  she  was  honest 
nough  to  admit  a  thorough  disregard  for  any 
ogue  in  dress. 

It  is  her  idea  that  clothes  should  be  used 
nly  to  cover  the  figure,  which  is  in  itself  all 
race  and  style,  the  true  origin  of  human  artis- 
y  in  lines.  And  we  do  hear  so  much  about 
nes  nowadays!  To  hear  women  discussing 
le  lines  of  a  gown  for  some  certain  picture 
trikes  Nazimova  as  quite  funny,  for  to  her 
ray  of  thinking  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gure — color  in  motion — and  the  true  art  of 
ress,  if  it  must  be  dress,  in  simplicity. 

We  were  let  in  on  the  outbursts  of  admira- 
on  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  con- 
oisseurs  right  here  in  Gotham  about  a  gown 
orn  by  Nazimova  in  a  recent  picture,  and 
spin  at  a  rather  impromptu  affair,  upon  which 
:casion  he  beheld  her. 

Meeting  Nazimova,  we  wondered  if  the  gown 
light  still  be  viewed  by  the  human  eye,  or  if 

The  actress  who  invests  with  individuality  the  art 

of  both  her  work  and  her  wardrobe  is  irresistible. 

There  is,  for  instance — Nazimova. 


The  wife  and  daughter  of  ex-Congressman  Victor  Murdoclc  frankly  pattern  after 
Miss   Ferguson's   gowns.     Thus   is   the  screen   an   all-reaching   fashion   sheet. 

by  chance  it  was  hidden  away  somewhere  in  her  studio.  And  won- 
dering, we  asked  about  it.  Yes — she  remembered  it,  and  laughed, 
for  after  all  it  was  only  a  piece  of  flame  colored  charmeuse,  draped 
to  her,  and  over  one  shoulder  an  old  piece  of  Russian  lace.  She 
would  liked  to  have  shown  it  to  us,  but  it  was  in  many  parts  in 
different  closets  or  drawers.  To  her  it  was  quite  a  laughing  mat- 
ter, to  us  interesting,  and  to  the  man  of  good  taste,  the  height  of 
becoming  attire! 

Nazimova  believes  that  so  many  women  on  the  screen  overdress, 
becoming  unreal  in  character  and  lost  completely  to  their  own 
grace  and  natural  charm;  giving  thought  and  importance  to  clothes 
that  should  belong  to  their  own  individuality  and  development  of 
self.  However,  in  her  own  way  of  thinking,  doing  and  dressing, 
she  is  generous  enough  to  know  and  admit  that  she  would  feel 
quite  out  of  place — and  miles  away  from  one  Alia  Nazimova — 
should  she  ever  adopt  Cheruit,  Lanvin,  or  Doeuillet  to  camouflage 
a  la  mode  what  we  know  to  be  a  charming  individuality,  and  what 
she  realizes  only  to  be  her  quite  natural  self. 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Putting  It  Up 
to  Fay 


Fay  Tincher  is  bac\. 
She's  going  to  moke, 
comedies  for  World, 
but  she  evidently 
thin\s  there  should 
be  a  sharp  line 
drawn  between 
humor    and    danger 


Director — "Miss  Tincher,  I  have 
the  greatest  scenario  ever  written 
and  I  need  the  greatest  comedi- 
enne to  play  it.  You.'re  to  be  it!" 


Director—  "Wf  then  intro- 
duce Hagenbeck's  trained 
lions.  You  encer  the  cage." 


Fay — "You  honor  me, 
Caesar." 


" — you  move  quickly 

to  a  Bernhardt  doing 

the   third    act    of 

'Camille." 


Director — "Do  I  make  my 
self  plain?" 


Fay— "Too  plain.    As 

you     go    out     please 

slam  the  door." 


"Pretty    Soft!" 

Alice  Brady  shows  the  cloud  behind  the  silver  lining. 

By  Katherine  Hilliker 


w: 


HAT  a  lucky  person  you  are,"  I  observed,  "to 

have,  had  a  famous  father  ready  and  waiting 

to   sponsor   your   stage 

ambitions!" 

Alice  Brady  uncoiled  from  her 
corner  of  the  divan  with  startling 
abruptness.  She  was  swathed  in 
an  orange  colored  negligee  across 
whose  background  queer,  oriental 
beasts  cavorted,  and  a  pale  blue 
scarf  wrapped  her  head.  She  was 
as  colorful  as  a  Jules  Guerin  paint- 
ing and  as  effective  as  a  Bakst 
poster.  Furthermore,  she  is  the 
only  person  of  feminine  persuasion 
I  have  ever  met  who  can  conceal 
her  hair  in  a  turban  and  look  beau- 
tiful in  spite  of  it. 

Her  dark  eyes  opened  wide  with 
annoyance. 

"That's  a  horrid  thing  to  say," 
she  announced  with  her  usual  frank 
decision,  and  I  felt  like  the  little 
girl  who  stuck  her  finger  in  the 
minister's  lemon  meringue  pie. 

"If  you'd  had  my  father  to  work 
for,"  she  went  on  severely,  then 
suddenly  dimpled  and  laughed  out- 
right. 

"We've  had  a  great  time,  Pop 
and  I,"  she  added,  "but  the  prophet 
in  his  own  country  had  nothing  on 


wsmm  mmmm 

C.  Smith  Gardner 

Miss  Brady,  the  movie  star,  sipping  her  breakfast  choco- 
late and  frankly  bored.     Pretty  soft! 


me  in  my  father's  theater.  Instead  of  being  heralded  with 
a  blare  of  trumpets  and  presented  as  the  infant  prodigy 
of  my  day,  I  was  made  to  hustle 
faster  for  my  pay  envelope  than 
any  little  chorus  girl." 

She  nursed  a  rounded  knee  and 
lapsed  back  against  the  cushions. 
I  felt  tremendously  encouraged. 
Disgrace  or  no  disgrace,  we  were 
off. 

She  regarded  me  seriously. 

"Don't  think  I'm  carping,"  she 
said.  "I'm  not.  The  training  my 
father  gave  me  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me. 
But  I  do  resent  the  implication 
that  such  success  as  I've  had,  has 
been  achieved  in  a  crown  of  ready 
made  laurels."  She  leaned  forward 
earnestly.  "I've  hacked  out  every 
leaf  in  that  crown  with  my  own 
little  hatchet,  and  whether  they're 
good  leaves  or  bad,  I  want  the 
credit — or  the  blame." 

The  memory  of  certain  sup- 
pressed poems  written  by  me  at 
the  tender  age  of  twelve,  helped  to 
a  completer  understanding  of  her 
mood,  and  I  wondered  if  genius 
must  always  be  provided  with  a 
self  starter.  But  she  interrupted 
my  speculation. 
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the  school  year  was  invariably  sprinkled. 
These  last  were  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  Miss  Brady  and  a  source  of 
great  unhappiness  to  her  father.  He 
would  sit  in  the  front  row  and  scowl 
while  she  went  through  her  part  on  the 
stage;  then  plunge  away  muttering  un- 
utterable things  as  he  went. 

"Poor  Pop!"  she  exclaimed,  "he  suf- 
fered agonies!  His  plans  for  me  in- 
cluded a  nice  fireplace  and  a  private 
spinning  wheel.  I  was  to  sit  by  the  fire 
and  spin.  Priscilla  was  to  be  my  middle 
name."  She  drew  her  face  down  into 
smug,  prim  lines  and  pursed  her  lips 
piously.  The  picture  of  Alice  Priscilla 
Brady  was  irresistible  and  I  laughed 
aloud.  Her  piquant  face  crinkled  up 
into  an  absurd  amusement  at  her  own 
foolery. 

"We  tugged  along  that  way  all 
through  my  convent  days,"  she  resumed. 
"I  won  my  first  concession  when  I  per- 
suaded him  to  send  me  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston. 
Then  I  knew  I  had  him  slipping." 

She  drew  her  knees  up  under  her  chin 
and  stared  contemplatively  into  the  fire. 
Her  wide  boyish  smile  flashed  out  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Six  months  later,"  she  said,  "I  had 
dogged  him  into  giving  me  a  part  in  the 
big   all-star   revival 
of  'The  M  i  k  a  d  o  '       At  an  eady  /*•»  AUm 

4.    it.      /-i     ■        >)  became  convinced  that 

at  the  Casino.  she  was  a  Personage. 

(Continued  on  page         Pop   was    afraid    she 
10 a)  might  be,so  he  clapped 

her  into  a  convent. 


Arriving  at  the  studio,  all  Alice  has  to  do  is  make  up  for  her 
character,  go  down  on  the  floor,  and  act  it  out.     Pretty  soft! 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  my  ninth  year,"  she 
remarked,  "that  I  became  convinced  I  was  a  Personage. 
I'd  always  suspected  myself  of  latent  genius,  but  the 
feeling  that  I  was  an  unusual  child  had  never  quite 
crystallized  before."  Her  dimples  flickered  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  gave  my  father  the  immediate  benefit  of 
my  discovery,  but  he  didn't  take  it  at  all  well.  He 
behaved  as  if  I'd  made  a  scandalous  confession  and 
promptly  clapped  me  into  a  convent." 

She  rested  one  bare  arm  along  the  back  of  the  divan 
and  fixed  me  with  an  air  of  preternatural  gravity. 

"Professional  jealousy!"  she  observed  calmly. 

"Undoubtedly!"  I  agreed  with  equal  solemnity. 

And  then  with  both  feet'  out  of  the  Slough  of  Disgrace 
into  which  I  had  blundered,  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  real  Alice  Brady. 

She  is  a  flower  of  the  old  stalk.    Parental  opposition  to 
her  wishes  only  hardened  her  determination  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  William  A.,  to  his  intense  horror,  found  behind  the 
smiling  mouth  and  flashing  eyes  of  his  small  daughter  his  own 
indomitable  will  and  boundless  energy.     For  example,  at  the  con- 
vent, instead  of  creasing  new  grooves  in  her  gray  matter  with  log- 
arithms and  chemistry  problems,  she  specialized  in  the  fundamentals, 
the  arts  and  languages,  studies  that  would  be  of  infinite  value  in  her  career, 
and  devoted  her  most  ardent  attention  to  the  amateur  theatricals  with  which 


A     Truly     Ingenuous     Ingenue 


Gladys  Leslie  is  called  "the  girl 
with  the  million  dollar  smile." 
The   estimate    is    conservative. 


By  Herbert  Howe 


IF  you  told  Sally  Smith  next  door  that 
she  looked  like  Mary  Pickford,  Sally 
would  doubtless  be  quite  pleased  and 
charmed.  Gladys  Leslie  looks  like  her 
and  doesn't  want  to.  So  much  for  individ- 
uality. "It's  decidedly  uncomplimentary  to 
Miss  Pickford,''  declares  Gladys.  "Be- 
sides, I  want  to  look  like  Gladys  Leslie." 
Believing,  and  quite  rightly,  too,  that  imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  but 
that  flattery  is  in  very  poor  taste. 

Gladys  is  an  ingenue;  but — she's  an 
ingenue  with  ideas. 

Just  the  same,  the  fact  that  most  of  her 
friends  thought  she  was  Mary  Pickford's 
double,  persuaded  Gladys  camera-ward. 
She — but  let  her  tell  it: 

"It  was  about  three  years  ago,"  she  be- 
gan, in  the  approved  pioneer  manner;  "but 
I  only  worked  now  and  then,  the  first  year. 
I  wasn't  sure  whether  to  be  or  not  to  be. 
Mother  said,  'No  indeed!'  Father  said, 
'I  should  think  not — no  daughter  of  mine 
shall  ever  be  a  movie  actress!'  Brother 
said,  'Sis,  you're  crazy;  where  did  you  get 
the  bug?' 

"But  now  mother  says,  'Gladys  has  been 
a  genius  for  mimicry  ever  since  she 
was  a  baby.'  Father  says,  'I  knew  she 
would  succeed  at  anything  she  attempted.' 
Brother  says,  'Sis,  you're  a  bright  little 
kid;  how  did  you  ever  get  the  big  idea?' 
meaning,  of  course,  'the  bug.'  To  succeed 
one  must  have  'the  bug,'  you  know." 

Then    she    told    how    she    had   slipped 
through  the  doors  of  the  Edison  studio  and 
became  an  extra,  and  how  later  she  played 
daughters  of  Frederick  Warde  for  Pathe, 
until    one    day   a   New    York   newspaper 
critic  with  rare  perception  and  kindness, 
called  her  "The  girl  with  the  million  dollar  smile."    People 
— and  producers — wondered  why  they  hadn't  recognized 
this  before,  and  so  from  Thanhouser  she  went  to  Vita- 
graph — and  there  she  is  now. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  asked  her  to  name  her  favorite 
flower. 

"Cauliflower,"  she  replied.     "I'm  very  material." 

"Your  favorite  book?" 

"My  bank-book.  There  are  never  any  figures  in  it — 
that's  what  makes  it  so  fascinating.  I'm  always  expect- 
ing some  to  turn  up — like  Micawber." 

"AH!     You  read  Dickens." 

"Yes,  and  Laura  Jean  Libby  and  Ring  Lardner  and 
most  all  the  classic  authors." 

She  thinks  moving  pictures  are  very  moving,  and  that 


'Brother  said: 


'Sis,  how  did  you  ever  get  the  big  idea?'     Meaning,  of  course  'the  bug.' 
To  succeed,  one  must  have  'the  bug,'  you  know." 

they  are  going  to  move  faster  in  the  next  year  than  in  the 
past.  She  thinks  the  director  should  pay  more  attention 
to  developing  stories  as  they  are  written,  and  that  the 
actress  should  play  her  part  as  the  writer  determines  it, 
not  as  she  may  wish  in  order  to  display  her  coterie  of 
mannerisms.  The  screen,  Miss  Leslie  believes,  requires 
a  different  sort  of  story  than  does  the  book,  magazine,  or 
stage  play.  "I  prefer  original  stories,  written  especially  for 
the  screen,  rather  than  the  published  work  of  some  famous 
author  whose  screenic  material  is  scant.  And  that's  the 
kind  I  am  doing  now.  'His  Own  People'  was  my  first 
Vitagraph  play;  and  it  advanced  me  a  long  distance.  Then 
came  'The  Wooing  of  Princess  Pat,'  'Little  Miss  No- 
Account,'  and  'Ann  Acushla.'    I  want  more  like  them." 


MOVING  pictures  are  not  popular  because  they  are  cheap;    they  are  cheap  be- 
cause they  are  popular. 
TWO  classes  of  players  have  their'  names  in  electric  lights  — the  stars  that  shine 
and  the  shines  that  star. 
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ABOUT  the  time  William  McKinley  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  a  second  term, 
Stephenson  and  Hamilton,  artists,  met  in  a  New 
York  cafe,  and  decided  that  although  they  were 
staunch  Americans,  their  careers  and  reputations  war- 
ranted them  in  passing  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  quieter, 
and  more  purely  artistic  surroundings  abroad.  America 
was  too  turbulent,  too  unsettled,  too  full  of  political  and 
social  upheaval.  They  needed  a  contemplative  atmosphere 
where  ambition  comes  not  and  where  noisy  progress  has 
never  intruded.  Stephenson  was  past  middle  age;  his 
had  been  a  life  of  strenuous  endeavor  in  the  arts,  and  full 
of  good  works,  too,  as  an  American  citizen.  Hamilton  was 
a  much  younger  man,  but  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  his 
friend,  and  a  year  later  found  them  cozily  though  obscurely 
ensconced  in  a  village  in  northern  France,  where  Hamilton 
could  paint  out  his  career,  while  Stephenson  surveyed  his 
in  critical  retrospect  as  he  watched  new  men  and  new  ideas 
come  in. 

Now  let  the  world  go  by!  Stephenson  and  Hamilton, 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  a  quaint  little  town  that  was 
proud  of  its  ancient  church,  proud  of  its  landscape  painters 
and  its  landscapes,  soon  grew  into  typical  French  villagers, 
and  all  the  rush  of  the  twentieth  century  seemed  as  far 
away  as  the  planet  Saturn.  They 
were  in  a  quiet  little  eddy  of  life. 
Without,  storm  and  change  might 
rage,  but  here  it  should  be  theirs 
and  their  children's  right  to  leisurely 
create,  to  dream  in  peace  as  long  as 
life  should  last. 
Douglas  Gor- 
don Hamilton 
was  his  father's 
son  in  the  arts, 
but  he  was  be- 
hind all  that  an 


The  Great  New  War  Photodrama  by 

D.  W.  Griffith 

In  a  little  village  in  France  there  was 
fol\  who  loved  their  homes;  then  came 
sprung  to  the  stature  of  heroes;  and  these 


American;  and  Paris,  the  chateau  country — even  Germany 
— claimed  much  of  his  time  and  inquisitive  American  en- 
ergy. The  wee  town  was  a  bit  prosy,  although  he  wouldn't 
admit  it,  until — 

Back  in  Maryland  lingered  Stephenson's  daughter  Cath- 
erine, who  had  married  in  the  early  nineties.-  In  1912  her 
husband  died,  and,  as  is  the  way  with  not  a  few  husbands, 
his  improvidence  left  her  little  or  nothing.    Old  Stephen- 
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She  was  five  feet 
four  inches  of  Gallic 
impishness,  with  the 
boldness  of  an  Apa- 
che, the  tongue  of  a 
fishwife,  the  eye  of 
a  flirt  and  the  heart 
and  body  of  a  virgin. 


son's  hoard  was  not  a  fortune, 

but  it  provided  a  comfortable 

income,  and  he  sent  for  Catherine— 

now   a    middle-aged    woman.      With 

her,  to  France,  came  her  daughter,  Marie. 

They  arrived  at  Havre  in  the  autumn  of  19 13. 

Marie,  a  wonderful  Southern  child,  seemed  to  the 

French  men  and  women  who  saw  her  something  like  their 

national  lily;    and  the  country,  and  the  people  she  saw 

were  as  wonderful  to  her  as  she  was  to  them. 

Douglas  Gordon  Hamilton  was  on  one  of  his  tempestu- 
ous trips,  just  then.  He  had  been  a  painter — first.  Then 
he  became  a  journalist.  Now,  he  was  writing  a  novel  of 
modern  European  life,  picking  up  types  and  atmosphere 
all  the  way  from  Biarritz  to  Munich.     Presently,  weary- 


passions  of  anger  or  ambition.  Like  the  progressions  of 
night  or  day,  it  comes  naturally  and  inevitably  and  quietly. 
Such  was  the  love  of  Douglas  Hamilton  and  Marie 
Stephenson,  which  grew  out  of  that  quaint  meeting  at  the 
garden  wall.  At  that  wall  their  troth  was  plighted,  over 
it  letters  and  precious  notes  were  exchanged,  and  through 
its  embrasures  the  promises  for  life  and  eternity  were 
whispered'  and  wafted  upon  kisses. 


ing  of  Teutonic  coarseness  and  commerciality,  he 
turned  his  face  and  his  feet  toward  the  border. 

And  Marie  Stephenson,  now  nearly  half  a  year 
in  France,  was  beginning  to  be  just  the  least  bit 
lonely.  She  loved  America,  and — though  she  didn't 
know  it  and  wouldn't  have  admitted  it  anyway — 
she  was  at  that  peachbloom  age  when  an  American 
girl  welcomes  the  straightforward  advances  of  an 
American  boy. 

But  as  there  were  no  American  boys — prob- 
ably— that  side  of  Paris,  Marie  amused  her- 
self in  her  grandfather's  highwalled  garden 
with  her  old  mother  goose  and  mother  goose's 
lusty  brood  of  goslings.  And  on  a  certain 
day  out  ventured  the  boldest  gosling,  into 
the  next  garden  on  an  argosy  of  his  own. 

And  Marie  after  him. 

Just  as  she  had  the  pin-feathered  bandit 
almost  in  her  fingers,  she  glanced  up,  and 
directly  into  the  eyes  of  a  smiling,  slightly- 
moustached  young  Frenchman,  who,  some- 
how, didn't  look  exactly  French.  The  young 
Frenchman  began  to  whistle,  softly,  bending 
his  eyes  directly  upon  the  naughty  gosling. 

"Stay  in  your  own  backyard!"  What  an 
air  for  a  Frenchman  to  whistle! 

"Why,  you  must  be — "  gasped  Marie. 

"I  am,"  answered  the  young  man  with 
cheerful  frankness.  "That  is,  I  don't  know 
just  what  I  am,  but  I'm  whatever  you  say." 

"We're  both  speaking  English!"  exclaimed 
Marie,  surprised  at  that,  too. 

"I'm  speaking  American,"  corrected  the 
boy.  "I've  been  here  most  of  my  life,  but  I 
consider  myself  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  I'm  proud  of  it.  My  name's  Hamilton 
— Douglas  Hamilton." 

"You  must  be  the  son  of  grand-daddy's  best 
friend — I'm  Marie  Stephenson!" 

"So  you're  the  little  kid  father's 
been  raving  about  in  his  letters  to 
me!" 

And  they  were  friends 
at  once.  But  I  don't  think 
they  ever  thanked  the  gos- 
ling enough  for  his  part  in 
that  wonderful  meeting. 
In  fact,  they  scarcely 
thought  of  him  again. 

A  perfect  love,  like  a 
perfect  life,  often  leaves 
little  to  say.  It  is  not  tem- 
pestuous. It  is  not  beset 
by  quarrels  or  jealousies  or 


Von  Strohm  cornered  Marie  by  a  locked  door, 

running  a  lascivious   hand  over   her   arm   and 

shoulder. 
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it  very  much 


Without,  storm  and  change  might  rage,  but  here  it  should  be  theirs  and 

their  children's   right  to  leisurely  create,  to   dream   in   peace   as   long  as 

life  should  last. 

But  this  wasn't  a  love  story  without  other  episodes — 
clear,  no! 

Chiefly,  "the  Little  Disturber."  The  baker  called  her 
Henriette,  the  butcher  called  her  Margo,  and  some  of  the 
townsfolk  called  her  names  which  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
down  here. 

She  was  five  feet  four  inches  of  Gallic  impishness, 
eighteen  years  old,  with  an  exaggerated  swagger  walk,  the 
boldness  of  an  Apache,  the  tongue  of  a  fishwife,  the  eye 
of  a  flirt,  the  prettiness  of  a  beautiful  little  bad  boy,  and 
the  heart  and  body  of  a  virgin. 

She  came  from  Paris  to  work  in  a  wine  house  at  vintage 
time,  but  she  was  not  of  Paris — rather,  she  was  of  the 
country,  fired  with  the  passion  of  the  city  from  all-too- 
short  visits  there.  The  grape-gathering  over,  she  stayed 
on  and  on,  helping  at  the  Inn,  working  a  bit  in  a  millinery- 
shop — at  length  a  frank  minstrel,  with  her  bold  guitar, 
wandering  from  cafe  to  shop  and  from  shop  to  cafe  again, 
shrilling  her  gay  little  soprano  through  chansons  of  street 
and  boudoir  that  she  had  picked  up  in  dark  places  by  the 
Seine. 

Now  the  Little  Disturber,  idolized  by  the  frantically- 
adoring  Monsieur  Cuckoo,  fancied  Douglas  Hamilton — 
apparently  because  he  did  not  fancy  her.  She  lost  no 
opportunity  to  show  this  liking  at  the  most  embarrassing 
times  and  in  the  most  inauspicious  places,  while  Cuckoo— 
alas!  His  honest  face,  at  moments  placidly  imbecile,  it 
other  moments  blazing  with  true  Latin  fury,  was  at  all 
times  a  comic  mask  of  most  uncomic  woe. 

Cuckoo,  to  be  sure,  occupied  a  place  in  the  village  as 
individual  if  not  so  brilliant.  Before  the  Little  Disturber 
came  he  knew  he  was  the  town  clown;  afterwards,  he  was 
more  the  town  clown  than  ever — but  he  didn't  know  it. 

Making  no  headway  with  young  Hamilton,  Henriette — 
I  think  that  was  her  real  name,  after  all — pitched  upon 
him  like  a  charging  gladiator,  of  an  afternoon,  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  he  didn't  like  her.  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  have  been  good  form  in  an  engaged  young  man 
to  tell  an  ardent  young  woman  that  he  couldn't  love  her 
because  he  had  a  heart-full  of  love  for  somebody  else. 
And  as  he  tried  to  stammer  around  this  obstacle  Henriette 


flung  her  wild  young 
body  against  his  in  a 
moment  of  erotic  fury, 
and  set  her  fragrant 
mouth  to  his  in  an  Am- 
azonian kiss.  Well — a 
man  may  be  in  love 
with  an  angel  and  en- 
gaged to  her,  but  when 
beset  by  a  charming 
devil  to  the  point  of 
personal  attack  he  is 
likely  to  give  way  mo- 
mentarily— even  if  only 
to  recover  his  morai 
strength  tenfold  later 
on.  So  Douglas  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  first  second 
surprised  and  angry, 
suddenly  found  him- 
self kissing  and  liking 
it  very  much,  and  his 
arms  flashed  around 
the  girlish  body  in  front 
of  him,  and  they  liked 
.  .  .  He  drew  away 
and  pushed  Henriette  away,  roughly. 
She  had  defiled  the  treasure  of  Marie! 
Xow  the  disaster  lay  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  street-corner  Marie  herself  had  been  passing,  and 
in  the  one  dreadfully  wrong  moment — the  single  instant 
of  that  brief  hot  kiss — she  had  glanced  up!  She  had  not 
seen  her  lover  push  Henriette  away,  for  she  was  blinded 
with  sudden  tears.  She  saw  only  her  love,  her  life,  per- 
fidiously giving  himself  like  a  male  wanton  to  a  wench  in 
the  street!     It  was  the  end  of  the  world  for  her. 

Quickly,  Douglas  sought  her  out — -furious  at  himself, 
wildly  fearful  of  the  mischief  he  had  wrought. 

If  Marie  had  met  him  with  angry  protests,  with  tears — 
even  with  a  silence  that  was  sullen!  But  she  met  him 
with  a  sweet,  sad  smile:  a  look  of  infinite  compassion. 
She  offered  him  a  little  packet  ...  his  letters  .  .  . 
the  pictures     ...     the  poor  little  ring.     .     .     . 

"Oh,  don't,  Marie!  Don't!  I  love  you!  Before  God, 
I  love  only  you!" 

He  could  not  have  explained  anything  in  words.  Yet 
his  heart-broken  voice  explained  everything,  and  her  heart 
cried  out  in  answer.     Still.     .     .     . 

"Maybe,  but — ycu  kissed  her!     You  kissed  her!     You 
kissed  her!"     Marie's  in- 
tended calm  interrogation  , 


Then,  on  a  glowing,  lazy  day,  a  proclamation  appeared  upon  dead  walls, 
here  and  there.     A  government  proclamation,  it  was. 
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burst  in  a  blaze  of  grief  and  a  girl's  outraged,  angry  pro-  Cuckoo  she  went — and  Cuckoo,  having  recently  experi- 
test.  And  his  heart  was  touched,  too,  by  the  love-torrent  enced  a  beating  at  her  hands  in  which  she  seemed  to  hit 
that  had  broken  through  everything  she  meant  to  say.  him  all  over  at  once,  with  manual  and  pedal  extremities 

"I    know,    but   darling — she — I — nobody    is    to    blame,      and   by  machinery,   crawled,    rather   terror-stricken,   into 
Marie!     It  can  never  happen  again — never!     Never!"  the  protection  of  a  doorway.     But  in  her  pantomime,  now, 

"Never,  if  we  should  live  to  be  a  thousand  million  years      she  held  out  her  arm  pitifully  begging  him  to  take  it    .    .    . 
old?"  Mon  Dieu!  was  he  going  crazy?     And  as  he  floated  out, 

"Marie!"  his  spirit  upon  a  bed  of  foolish  meta- 

Theirs  was  the  embrace   of   forgive-  Hearts  of  the  World  phoric   violets,   he   looked   more  idiotic 

ness  and  a  big-hearted  girl's  first  brave      ■«  written  f       th     h  t*ian  ever'  and  Henriette  hated  him— 

though    blunderful    attempt    at    under-      W  duced  by  D.^V.  GriffithPwkhPthe      and  began  to  adore  him! 
standing.  following  cast:  At  Maison  Hamilton,  father,  mother 

In  a  few  minutes  they  passed  once     Marie>s  Grandfather. .  .Adolph  Lestina      and  the  two  older  b°ys  welcomed  the 

more  through  the  garden  gate,  and  here,      Marie's  Mother Josephine  Crowell      little  Fiancee  with  an  almost  pathetic 

again  lingered  naughty  Henriette.  Marie ...Lillian    Gish      sincerity.     Not  so  the  littlest  brother, 

"Henriette!"  called  Douglas  impera-      Dougbx  Hamilton Robert^Harron      whose  big-brother  author  was  his  idol, 

tively.     The  girl  wheeled  as  though  to     Hfs  ^olher Kate^Bruce      not  t0  be  ta^en  from  him  by  any  med- 

see  another  woman  called  down  or  cast      Littlest  Brother Ben  Alexander      dling  old  girl!     And  so,  when  Marie  was 

aside.    "This  is  my  fiancee — I  want  you     Other  Brothers • M.  Emmons      introduced  to  him  as  a  future  sister,  he 

to  know  her,  and  respect  her!"  F'i!Mar10h      stuc^  a  despairing  tongue  right  up  into 

All  the  little  devils  of  Satan's  house      Cuckoo    °     "  "'  f    Robert^Andersen      her  astonished  face — like  a  mean  little 

danced  for  a  moment  in  Henriette's  im-      Carpenter... George  Fawcett      puppy.      But    littlest    Brother    couldn't 

passioned  eyes.  Vonstrohm George  Siegmann      hold  a  grouch,  and  when  she  only  held 

"Bah!"    she    exclaimed.      "That    for  out  her  arms  and  continued  to  smile — 

you,  ma'amselle  Fiancee!"  And  she  spat  furious'y  at  he  smiled,  too,  and  gave  her  a  hot  little  dirty-handed  hug 
Marie's  boots.  and  a  loud,  smacking  kiss. 

Whereupon  Douglas — remember,  this  is  not  America! —  And  the  lives  of' all  of  them  went  on  very  happily,  and 

slapped  her  lightly  in  the  face.  With  a  bizarre  curse  at  seemed  brimming  cups  of  work  and  plan  and  content, 
both  of  them  she  did  her  weird,  lightning-like  hip-hop  though  the  village  was  very  isolated,  as  Douglas  sarcas- 
down  the  street,  snapping  her  fingers  and  making  a  face  tically  observed  in  his  pre-Marie  days.  Strange  —  and 
as  she  went.  Douglas  and  Marie  laughed  gaily — and  their  yet  is  it?  —  how  one  person  can  lend  completeness  to  an 
souls  looked  at  each  other  through  their  eyes.  erstwhile    vast    void.     The  only   visitor  of   consequence 

Now  the  philosophy  of  Henriette  was  best  expressed  in      in  a  year  had  been  one  Von  Strohm,  a  German  traveller 
the  epigram:  if  you  can't  get  what  you  want,  want  what      plentifully  supplied  with  money,  who  took  no  particular 
you  can  get — and  she  certainly  could  get  Cuckoo.    Cuckoo 
was  a  bit  wooden  in  his  belfry  architecture,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  staring  like  an  idiot  brother — but 
he  was  at  least  a  man  young  and  full  of 
the  fury  of  life,  who  could  fight  for  her, 
and  work  for  her.  and  protect  her  if  need 
be — and    love    her    like 
anything!      So   back   to 


The  bombardment  ceased  and  without 
resistance,  the  Germans  took  the  village. 
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The  regiment  had  not  been  away  four  days  before  word  came  back  that  the 
village  must  be  evacuated.     The  whole  German  army  was  coming! 


of  war  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  and 
called  to  the  tricolor  the 
troops  of  the  land  and  the 
sailors  of  the  sea. 

There    was    no    especial 
excitement  attendant  upon 
this  declaration  of  war  in 
that  little  village.  War  was 
a  thing  to  be  read  about 
in  books;  a  story  told  by 
the  old  men  who  had  been 
boys  in  '70 — possibly  war 
now    was    a    reality    upon 
some    distant    field    set 
off  like  an  arena  to  show 
the    machinery    of    de- 
struction.    But 
here    were    the 
dwellings  of 
peace    and    the 
lanes  of  tranquil- 
lity,  and  as  the 
village   asked 
nothing    of    any 
man,  and  burned 
with     no     ambi- 
tions,   so    it    ex- 
pected to  be  let 
alone  by  an  am- 
bitionful  and  de- 
structive    world. 
Nevertheless, 
as     troops    were 
going  out  every- 
where,   Monsieur 
Cuckoo    and    all 
the   village   boys 
were    taken    into    the 
ranks;    and    Douglas, 
feeling    that    a    land 
worth    living    in    was 
a  land  worth  fighting 
for,    put    his   beloved 
American     citizenship 
•:—- "•*■  carefully    away    with 

the    literary    prize    his    new 
novel  had  just  brought  him, 
and  prepared  to  fight  for  France. 

There  were  tears — even  for  Mon- 
sieur Cuckoo!  When  he  came  to 
Henriette  resplendent  in  his  gay-clumsy  uniform  of  that 
period,  a  glad  cry  started  in  her  throat,  but  died  at  her 
lips.  Somehow,  she  could  not  speak,  and  she  buried  her 
face  in  his  shoulder,  biting  the  buttons  of  his  coat  sav- 
agely, and  wetting  them  with  her  tears.     And  Cuckoo, 


interest — to  the  townsfolk's  great  chagrin — in  their  church 
nor  their  fields,  but  poked  his  stick  about  in  the  old  stone 
walls  and  the  granite  croppings  that  faced  not  a  few  of 
the  street-cuts  as  if — well,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  big- 
gun  bases.     The  idea  was  of  course  absurd. 

Not  so  absurd,  though,  was  his  meeting  with  Marie, 
at  the  garden  gate,  and  his  leering  survey  of  her  figure 
through  her  summer  dress.  Marie  could  not  forget  Von 
Strohm's  loathsome  eyes. 

And  the  wonderful  Spring  of  1914  passed  into  golden 
summer. 

Then,  on  a  glowing,  lazy  day,  the  long  roll  of  the  crier's 
drum  echoed  through  the  main  street,  and  a  proclamation 
appeared  upon  dead  walls,  here  and  there.  A  government 
proclamation,  it  was. 

It  declared  that  the  Republic  of  France  was  in  a  state 


•v. 
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exultant,  melodramatic  and  distraught  all  at  once,  pushed 
her  from  him  and  struck  an  attitude. 

"I'll  be  back  in  three  weeks!"  he  declaimed,  ''with  a 
lock  of  hair,  all  for  you — the  Kaiser's  mustache!" 

There  was  less  fierce  passion  in  the  parting  of  Douglas 
and  Marie,  but  tenderness  deep  as  the  sea.  In  a  little 
gold  frame  she  had  placed  her  lover's  picture,  and  to  him 
she  gave  her  own  portrait — with  a  little  silken  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  its  side! 

Quickly  the  unworldly  tranquillity  of  the  village  passed, 
as  there  swept  down  upon  them  news  of  the  rape  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  advance  of  Von  Kluck.  Everywhere,  hurry, 
hurry,  hurry!  Lamps  blazed  through  the  night  in  win- 
dows which  had  never  known  illumination  after  nine;  all 
day  the  company  drilled  on  the  esplanade  under  an  officer 
just  from  the  Department  of  the  Loire;  from  dawn  to 
dark,  one  day,  great  guns  hurtled  through  the  village 
behind  scores  of  straining  horses  or  pounding  motors. 
That  gray  river  of  destruction  was  coming  their  way! 
That  was  their  next  news,  and  the  company  prepared  to 
take  its  place  with  innumerable  other  companies  marching 
through  the  town  the  following  morning.  Marie  and  Doug- 
las sat  quietly  under  the  garden  wall  in  the  moonlight  for 
hours,  and  Henriette  alternately  cried  and  swore  and 
laughed,  while  Cuckoo — loudly  cursing  the  Germans  or 
suspiciously  blowing  his  nose — busied  himself  with  his 
accoutrement. 

And  in  the  morning,  almost  before  breakfast — they  were 
gone!  Marie  had  a  misty  vision  of  her  affianced  husband's 
calm,  smiling  American  face  as  he  swung  into  line  with 
the  Frenchmen;  and  long  afterward  she  remembered  how 
she  had  laughed  at  the  frantic  Henriette,  trotting  furiously 
at  Cuckoo's  side,  stuffing  his  mouth  with  carnations! 

Marie  feared  that  the  sudden  quiet  which  would  fall 
upon  the  town  would  prove  unendurable — but  there  were 
other  things  than  quiet  to  endure.  The  regiments  had  not 
been  away  four  days  before  word  came  back  that  the 
village  must  be  evacuated.  The  whole  German  army  was 
coming! 

In  that  instant  Marie  realized  that  her  grandfather  was 
a  very  old  man  and  that  Douglas'  family  was  in  very  great 
danger.     Stephenson  had  come  to  age  so  gradually,  so 

When  the  oldest  boy — a  stern  man  at  fifteen 
— realized  their  mother  was  dead,  he  thought 
of  her  beloved  body  being  thrown  by  a  Ger- 
man scavenger  into  a  cart. 


Month  after  month  piled  up 

its  legend  of  Hunnish  crime 

on  the  book  of  God. 


tranquilly,   that   no   one   realized  his  three-score-and-ten 
years,  least  of  all,  himself.    The  order  of  departure  broke 
"his  husk  of  security,  and  there  was  left  only  an  old,  old 
man  whose  very  mind  tottered  under  events  he  could  not 
grasp.    Upon  one  thing  he  was  determined— he  had  come 
to  the  village  as  a  refuge  from  the  world,  and  a  refuge,  an 
island  of  tranquillity  it  must  remain!     These  reports  of 
a  German  advance  were  nonsense!     Marie's  mother,  flut- 
tering around  like  an  old  hen,  and  crying 
a  great  deal,  could  not  move  him.    On  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  wall  the  Hamil- 
tons  declaimed  like  French  folk, 
and  Hamilton  himself  made  a  bet 
that  not  even  an  airplane  would 
pass  over. 

When  the  first  shell  fell  in  the 
esplanade,  hurting  no  one  and 
wrecking  nothing,  but  making  a 
prodigious  noise,  Marie  felt, 
strangely,  that  she  had  known 
war  all  her  life.  She  moved  as 
if  in  a  dream,  a  creature  apart. 
She  expected  anything— except 
what  happened. 

Soon  the  bombardment  bit  into 
shops  and  houses.  The  Hamil- 
tons  fled,  and  Douglas'  father, 
toppling  grotesquely  to  death  in 
the  street,  was  only  one  of  many 
to  die  in  the  rain  of  Prussian 
steel.  Marie  believed,  and  with 
reason,  that  her  grandfather's 
mind  gave  way  at  the  last.  At 
any  rate,  her  mother  had  gone 
and  the  old  man,  mumbling  a  pro- 
test which  was  incoherent,  tot- 
tered slowly  out,  leaning  on  his 
stick.  Even  at  the  gate  he  fought 
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against  time  and  circumstance,  striking  at  a  soldier  who  tried  to 
pull  him  along.  Then,  like  a  captain  who  determines  to  die  at 
his  post,  he  turned  back  .  .  .  when  the  dust  of  the  shell 
which  fell  at  that  moment  cleared  away  the  old  stalwart,  coffined 
in  debris,  seemed  really  at  rest.  He  had  found  eternal  repose  in 
the  very  walls  in  which  he  had  sought  temporal  peace. 

In  the  great  unused  wine-cellar  of  Lemantine  Freres  Marie 
found  her  mother — a  mother  who  staggered  down  the  stairs, 
trying  to  speak  but  unable  to  do  so,  a  mother  who  tottered  to  a 
bench  and  fell  upon  it  as  though  she  were  drunk.  The  girl,  and 
others,  pressed  some  water  to  the  woman's  lips,  thinking  her 
fainting  from  fear  or  exhaustion.  Instead  of  drinking  it,  her  head 
fell  forward  even  as  she  tried  to  speak  to  her  daughter.  Marie 
raised  her  chin — blood  had  dripped  from  her  mouth  down  upon 
her  bosom;  Marie's  hand  was  covered  with  it,  and  when  the 
woman  tried  to  speak  her  voice  was  a  wordless  mixture  of  blood 
and  froth  and  outlandish  sounds. 

Horrified,  Marie  drew  her  hand  away — her  mother  toppled  for- 
ward on  her  head,  like  a  dog  in  a  fit.  Everyone  heard  the 
infantryman's  rasping  order  to  "clear  out — now!''  except  Marie, 
and  her  mother,  who  would  never  hear  anything  again.  When 
they  were  gone,  Marie  began  to  talk  to  the  bloody,  inert  hulk  in 
her  arms,  saying  the  little  pet  words  her  mother  had  used  to  her 
in  time  of  trouble.  The  girl  found  it  impossible  to  understand 
what  was  wrong.  For  a  brief  moment  her  bewildered  and  torn 
mind  flew  free  from  this  horror  and  she  thought  they  were  again  in 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  home.  But  a  muddled  realization  of 
the  truth  came  to  her  in  fitful  flashes.  In  her  excitement,  the 
girl  thought  her  mother  spoke,  and  she  turned  her  face  up  to  her 
own.  She  saw  only  the  whites  of  her  mother's  eyes,  a  sagging  jaw, 
and  blood,  blood,  blood.  She  felt  the  sergeant's  arm  about  her 
waist,  yet  she  did  not  realize  what  or  why,  and  fought  savagely 
to  keep  hold  of  the  repu'sive  dead  thing  in  her  arms. 

"Old  woman's  chest  smashed  flat  by  a  spent  shell  fragment — 
poor  girl  quite  off  her  head — I  got  her  away  and  she  ran  yelling 
and  screaming  down  the  street,"  reported  the  sergeant  to  the 
captain  who  had  sent  him  in  to  get  all  humans  out.  Just  then  the 
whole  town  shook  with  the  thunder  of  a  stupendous  detonation. 
Marie's  mother  had  been  given  burial  service  by  Krupp  &  Co. 

In  the  savage  attack  of 
.„,,,  ,   ,  „  ^Bt^.  the     Germans     the     home 

'With  this  ring,    mur-  MKk        Bk  l       i      i  j 

mured     Douglas,     "I  M  PL       ComPan>'     ha(J     bee"     flun? 

thee  wed."  m         P^Bl    out    to   guard    the    village, 

and     had     fared     badly. 

The       undaunted 

protectors     fought 


"  If  they  come   through  that  door  —  my   wife" 
significantly  gazing  at  the  gun.    "I  understand," 


with  the  fury — impotent  yet  ferocious — of  a  fox  terrier 
after  a  wolf  hound.  They  nagged  and  worried  the  invaders, 
yet  real  achievement  was  impossible.  Hurled  back  upon 
itself  in  what  seemed  inextricable  confusion,  the  home  com- 
pany had  left  many  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
.  .  .  Douglas  Stephenson.  Here,  in  a  field,  the  wander- 
ing Marie  found  him.  Her  mind  jangled  like  a  sweet  bell 
out  of  tune,  she  was  perfectly  calm,  and  perfectly  insane. 
Wandering  through  the  smoke-shot  dusk  she  hugged  her 
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hispered  Douglas, 
urmured     Marie. 


)ridal  gown  to  her  as  a  little  child  carries  a  toy  through 
lisaster.  So  she  found  Douglas — dead,  of  course.  And 
■eared  in  her  inner  consciousness,  somehow,  this  fact  re- 
named. Presently  she  left  him  to  lie  on  his  last  field  of 
;lory,  and  in  placid,  smiling  melancholy,  tottered  along. 

In  the  night  two  Red  Cross  men,  staggering  from  weari- 
less, found  him.  "Dead."  So  muttered  the  examiner, 
ind  they  trudged  on  with  their  stretcher.     Then  came 


another,  not  quite  so  tired.  "Alive!"  he  whispered  to  his 
companion,  and  the  inert  body  was  jounced  to  the  field 
hospital.  But  Cuckoo  and  the  Carpenter,  in  the  ranks, 
mourned. 

Among  all  those  to  find  Marie,  in  her  mindless  progress, 
who  should  the  fates  choose  but  Henriette!  She, 
with  other  girls,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Inn, 
which,  strangely,  was  spared  the  hell  of  cannon- 
fire.  Henriette,  a  great  surge  of  sympathy  rushing 
over  her,  led  the  childlike  and  unresisting  girl  to 
a  little  room  under  the  stairs,  and  there  made  a 
bed  for  her,  and  fed  her  and  nursed  her  slowly 
back  to  sanity. 

The  bombardment  ceased,  and,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Germans  took  the  village.  Quickly  the 
detestable  machine  of  "Kultur"  apportioned  all 
food,  all  quarters,  all  work.  Douglas  Hamilton's 
mother,  weary  and  hopeless  and  frail,  was  put  at 
laundering,  twelve  hours  each  day,  for  German 
.  officers.  The  oldest  little  brother  was  sent  out  to 
shovel  coal.  Henriette,  the  Little  Disturber,  be- 
came scullion  of  the  Inn,  and  Marie — alas! — was 
made  to  dig  potatoes. 

While  Cuckoo  and  the  Carpenter,  welcoming 
back  the  restored  Douglas  with  joyous  kisses,  swept 
back  and  forth  with  the  rest  of  the  army  of 
defense  through  that  terrible  first  year  of  war. 
Each  became  a  stupendous  hero,  full  of  exploits 
for  which  he  should  have  been  covered  with  or- 
ders. Each  fought  with  knife  and  hand  like  a 
Roman  legionary.  Each  made  sure  that  many  a 
Hun  would  never  return  to  the  Rhine,  and  Doug- 
las scarcely  had  a  week  devoid  of  desperate  and 
extraordinary  adventure.  Oftentimes  they  gazed 
with  dimmed  eyes  into  the  distant,  Boche-infested 
North.  How  near — or  how  far  beyond  the  hori- 
zon was  their  beloved  village?  Generally  it  was 
a  score  of  miles,  but  once  it  was  only  a  league, 
and  Cuckoo,  cursing  like  a  fiend,  was  restrained 
only  by  his  two  friends  from  rushing  alone  toward 
it  and  certain  death. 

Thus  month  after  month  piled  up  its  legend 
of  Hunnish  crimes  on  the  book  of  God.  Phys- 
ically, Douglas  was  better  for  his  daring  life 
under  the  open  sky.  But  he  never  gave  himself 
time  for  thinking,  for  there  arose  two  visions 
beyond  the  French  trenches  ...  his  mother 
and  the  little  boys  ...  his  sweetheart.  He 
had  heard  of  his  father's  death. 

There  is  a  Providence  in  our  restriction  of 
vision,  our  inability  to  forecast  tomorrow  or  see 
around  a  corner.  For  had  Douglas  realized  that 
his  mother  was  slowly  dying,  her  lungs  eaten  away 
by  the  quick  consumption  of  scrubwoman's  drudg- 
ery and  her  dank  underground  dwelling,  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  would  have  restrained  him 
from  death  on  German  bayonets  or  wire. 

So  Madame — once  "Mrs." — Hamilton  stag- 
gered on  with  her  tubs  and  her  steam-shrouded 
flatirons,  until  on  a  certain  day  she  realized  that 
she  would  never  leave  her  cellar  alive.  She  was 
not  alarmed.  She  was  not  even  excited.  Calling 
her  three  boys,  she  whispered,  "Be  brave,  my 
sons!"  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  while  the 
littlest  brother  cried  into  her  neck  and  hugged 
her  tight,  she  sank  to  sleep.     .     .     . 

When  the  oldest — a  stern  man  at  fifteen  years — realized 
that  she  was  dead  he  also  thought  of  the  ultimate  profana- 
tion to  come — her  beloved  body  thrown  by  a  German 
scavenger  into  a  cart,  to  be  dumped  into  a  shallow  trench 
with  quicklime  ...  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  his 
younger  brother  were  through  the  cellar  flags  and  working 
(Continued  on  page  118) 


These   are   June 
few  cases  the  iw 


There  is  no  good  reason  for 
publishing  this  photograph  of 
Nell  Shipman  and  Alfred  Whit- 
man. Before  the  end  of  June 
you  will  be  able  to  see  them  by 
the  dozen  in  the  show  windows 
of  almost  any  of  the  "coupon" 
photographers. 


needles 


Needles   and  pins, 
and  pins, 

When  a  man's  married 
his  trouble  begins. 
Something  like  this  apparently  is 
going  through  the  mind  of  Sid- 
ney Drew,  who  drew  this  stern- 
visaged  bride  in  "  Pay  Day." 
There  is  little  question  who  will 
be  boss  in  this  family. 
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fhe   Brides! 


rides  and  in  a 
aterial    grooms 


Louise  Huff  is  the  dainty  flapper  bride  in  "Bunker  Bean,"  in  which  she  marries 

Jack  Pickford.     It's  a  long  time  since  the  Lasky  folks  have  permitted  Jack  to  wear 

regular  clothes,  and  Louise  is  all  dolled  up  to  celebrate  the  event. 


Marguerite  Clark  is  the  most  infrequent  bride  of  any  young  woman 

:ar  in  pictures,  for  the  reason  that  usually  she  plays  the  part  of  a  child 

ho  is  far,  far  too  young  to  marry.     We  had  to  go  clear  back  to 

"Silks  and  Satins"  to  get  this  one. 


Belle  Bennett  is  indulging  herself  in  a  little  reflection 

before  going  to  the  altar  in  "  A  Soul  in  Trust."     This 

is  no  reflection  upon  the  bridegroom-elect.     The  only 

visible  angle  about  Miss  Bennett  is  Triangle. 
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Well,  you'd  pout  too,  if  you  were  all  dressed  up  with  bridal  veil  and 
everything  like  Viola  Dana  is  here,  and  the  bridegroom  showed  up  in  his 
business  suit,  while  the  hack  driver  was  as  you  see.     It's  no  way  to  treat 

a  lady. 


Romeo  and  Juliet  are  models  of  the  vogue,  so  prevalent  this  year,  of  quiet  weddings.  But  while  a  fashionable  quiet  wed- 
ding may  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  guests,  the  young  couple  of  Verona  married  not  only  quietly,  but  on  the  quiet. 
And  here  we  have  that  six-foot  Romeo,  F.  X.  Bushman,  and  the  petite  Juliet,  Beverly  Bayne,  showing  how  it  was  done. 


"  Miss  Goody -Two  -  Shoes  " 

Just  thin\  of  it!     She  went  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf  and  forgot  to  put  on    her   shoes! 


By  Verne  Hardin  Porter 


GLADYS  BROCKWELL  is  both  a  personage  and  a  personality,  if  one 
can  reconcile  the  popular  conception  of  the  two.    Ordinarily  we  think 
of  a  personage  as  a  heavy  thinker  who,  as  the  scribe  expressed  it, 
wears  winter-weight  eyebrows  and  a  huge  Manner;  and  we  are,  in 
distinction,  prone  to  imagine  a  personality  as  a  highly  sensitized  magnet 
completely  surrounded  by  sparks  of  what  is  crudely  but  expressively  known 
as  "pep." 

Gladys  Brockwell  is  the  last  in  its  ultimate,  and  the  first  because,  in  spite 
of  the  last,  she  carries  with  it  a  dignified  distinctiveness,  a  charming  quality 
that  motion  picture  stars  may  profitably  own. 
Perhaps  it  is  poise.  At  any  ra 
I  were  talking  of  it  one  day, 
particularly  of  a  famous  speak 
stage  actress  whose  screen  a 
tempts  have  been  a  succession 
of  failures.  "She  looks  ter- 
ribly on  the  screen,"  Miss 
Brockwell  admitted,  "and 
seems  to  act  terribly; 
but  I  want  you  to  notice 
that  no  matter  how  bad 
they  are  on  the  cellu- 
loid, those  who  come 
from  the  speaking- 
stage  all  have  that 
striking  and  valuab'e 
quality — poise."  And 
she  is  right. 


As  P.HSDy  in  "The  Queen  of  Chinatown " — aged  7. 


Above —  Notice 
the  pose!  At  the 
age  of  five,  only 
tragedy  interested 
Miss  Brockwell. 
Therefore,  as  is  the 
way  of  life,  now 
that  she  is  grown 
up,  she  is  fond  of 
comedy  although 
one  could  hardly 
say  she  is  about  to 
laugh  in  the  pic- 
ture   at    the    left. 


There  is  so  much  about 
Miss  Brockwell  that  is  in- 
teresting in  a  purely  discur- 
sive   way    that    one    is    tempted 
seriously  to  analyze  her  personal- 
ity and  her  art — and  be  dignified,  and 
consequently,  dull.  I  promise  that  I  won't,  for  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so 
much  about  her  that  is  far  more  entertaining — the  human,  intimate,  every- 
thing-but-serious  side  of  her — that  it  fairly  clamors  to  be  told.     For  in- 
stance— having  descended  from  the  sublime — her  propensity  for  mules. 

There  are,  as  you  may  know,  Missouri  mules  and  mules.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  pedal  extremities  about  both  kinds,  but  the  breed  for  which  Miss 
Brockwell  has  such  an  inexplicably  strong  penchant  is  worn  on  the  feet. 
They  are,  in  fact,  half  slippers,  floppy,  usually  red,  and  requiring  some  dex- 
terity and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  keep  them  on.  I  had  noticed  that  in 
her  recent  Fox  photodrama,  'For  Liberty,"  Miss  Brockwell  wore  mules 
from  start  to  finish.     I  asked  their  whyfor. 

"The  reason  why,"  she  said,  in  explanation,  "is  that  I  forgot  to  take  them 
off  when  we  were  taking  the  first  few  scenes,  and,  consequently,  had  to 
keep  them  on  throughout  the  entire  picture.  I  hate  shoes;  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  do.  I  always  wear  mules  or  slippers  until  the  very  last  minute, 
and  then,  'most  times,  I  have  to  be  forced  to  put  on  shoes. 

"I've  been  that  way  since  I  was  a  baby.  I  would  dress  all  up,  even  put 
on  my  hat  and  coat,  and  then  Billy"  (Billy  being  her  mother)  "would  find 
that  I  hadn't  put  on  my  shoes  and  stockings.  She'd  send  me  to  my  room 
to  put  them  on.  It  took  courage,  I  tell  you,  so  I'd  sing.  I  was  such  a  little 
kidlet  that  I  couldn't  speak  plainly,  but  I'd  try  violently  to  warble  that 
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old  melody,  'Scotland's  Burning.' 
While  I  would  be  dragging  on  my 
stockings  and  shoes,  I  would  carol, 
'Neeno  neening'  and  other  jabberings 
that  were  supposed  to  be  the  words. 
Sometimes  they  would  find  me  in  my 
room  an  hour  later,  sitting  and  sing- 
ing and  my  feet  and  legs  still  unclad. 
"But  the  fact  of  going  through 
that  picture  with  mules  on,  is  not 
the  worst.  A  year  or  so  ago  in  New 
York  we  were  invited  to  a  luncheon 
party  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria — in  the 
main  dining-room,  too.  It  was  to  be 
quite  a  fussy  affair,  and  I  dressed 
up  in  my  Sunday-go-to-meeting  best, 
my  suit  skirt,  by  the  way,  striking 
high  on  my  ankles.  There  were 
twenty  or  more  present  at  the  table, 
and  it  was  just  my  bad  luck  to  be 
called  upon  to  talk.  I  stepped  back 
from  the  table,  and  there  was  a  roar 
of  laughter.  All  eyes  were  focused 
on  my  feet.  I  looked  down.  Hor- 
rors! I  had  on  a  pair  of  old,  floppy 
red  mules!  It  was  then  and  there 
that  I  wilted  and  ever  after  they 
called  me  'Goody-Two-Shoes.'  " 


The  super-affection  and  real  com- 
radeship that  exists  between  Miss 
Brockwell  and  her  mother  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  filmdom.  Where- 
ever  Miss  Gladys  goes,  Billy  is 
there,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  in- 
separable, both  at  work  and  at  play. 
Her  mother  is  her  business  manager 
and  secretary,  her  mentor — and  her 
chum.  And  in  appearance  they  are 
like  sisters,  not  that  Miss  Gladys 
looks  old  but  that  Mrs.  Brockwell 
looks  young. 

"She  would  never  call  me 
'Mother,'  "  Mrs.  Brockwell  told  me 
once,  "not  even  when  she  was  a  baby. 
My  name  is  Lillian,  and  it  was  that 
that  my  mother,  who  was  with  us  a 
great  deal,  called  me.  She  would  say 
to  Gladys,  when  Glad  was  a  baby, 
'Call  her  Mamma.'  'No!  no!' 
Gladys  would  say.    'Ully!' 

that    being    as    nearly       At  top,  Miss  Brockwell  as  the  cafe-w< 


as  she  could  pronounce 
Lillian. 

"When  she  got  older, 
'Ully'  became  'Billy,' 
and  Billy  has  stayed 
with  me." 

Mrs.  Brockwell  left 
the  stage  only  recently 
herself,  after  years  of 
work  in  all  its  branches. 
For  a  season  she  played 
in  support  of  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  and  for 
four  years  and  a  half 
was  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  at  the 
Lafayette  Theater  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Brockwell,  too,  was  an 
actor,  and  Miss  Gladys 
virtually   was   born   to 


Her  Parent's  Sin;"  top-center,  Miss 
Brockwell  as  herself;  immediately  above,  Miss  Brockwell  as  the  mother  in  "The  Old 
High  Chair."     Below,  Miss  Brockwell  is  doing  some  of  her  literary  work.     The  lady 
reading  the  manuscript  is  her  mother,  a  friendly  but  uncompromising  critic. 


the  stage  and  reared  on  it,  "though," 
Mrs.  Brockwell  explains,  "I  did  not 
want  her  to  become  an  actress.  She 
just  did." 

Her  first  appearance  was  not  un- 
like that  of  Maude  Adams.  She  was 
a  month  old.  Lillian  Brockwell  was 
playing  a  child's  part  (she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thirteen  years  old)  in 
"The  Waifs  of  New  York"  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  New  York, 
and  carried  Baby  Gladys,  who  un- 
knowingly played  the  part  of  her 
sister — a  part  she  still  plays — on 
the  stage. 

"She  was  a  serious  child,"  her 
mother  said,  "and  life  was  one  great 
tragedy  to  her,  as  it  is  to  many  chil- 
dren. She  could  not  play  comedy, — 
detested  it,  in  fact — and  I  remember 
that  once  we  went  out  together  with 
a  company,  I  to  play  leading  parts 
and  she  to  play  ingenues.  But  we 
found  that  she  would  not  do  the 
comedy  parts  required  of  the  ingenue, 
or  else  couldn't  do  them,  and  in  two 
months  we  switched,  she,  then  just 
fourteen  years  old,  being  the  leading 
lady  and  I,  her  mother,  the  ingenue. 
And  we  had  quite  a  successful  sea- 
son. 

"Gladys  is  still  essentially  a 
tragedienne,  preferring  heavy  char- 
acter parts,  but  she  has  come  to  like 
comedy  and  do  it  well.  How  did  it 
come?  Life,  I  suppose.  It  usually 
does." 

Gladys  Brockwell  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  September  26,  1893,  and 
during  her  short  life  has  crowded  in 
a  mass  of  dramatic  experience  that 
would  startle  a  Boswell. 

Her  first  part  was  that  of  a  news- 
boy in  a  performance  of  "The  Char- 
ity Ball"  in  Brooklyn,  when  she  was 
six.  She  became,  at  seven,  a  member 
of  the  Lyceum  Stock  Company  at 
Williamsburgh,  New  York,  doing 
many  of  the  oldtime  favorites  such  as 
"Lord  Fauntleroy"  and 
"East  Lynne." 

Two  seasons  in 
stock,  then  a  road  tour 
with  Franklin  Ardell's 
sketch  "Catastrophe" 
when  she  was  fourteen 
(playing,  in  long 
dresses,  the  part  of  a 
nevvlyvved),  and  next  in 
musical  comedy  stock 
in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
"Of  course  I  couldn't 
sing,"  she  admits,  "but 
I  made  a  brave  show 
of  it. 

"When  I  was  fifteen 
I  began  my  'tank-town' 
experience  in  the  mid- 
dle west  and  west,  play- 
ing in  many  villages 
where  there  were  no 
theatres.    We  used 


"Miss  Goody-Two-Shoes" 


own  halls  and  vacant  storerooms,  particularly  in  Utah, 
veil  off  the  railroad.  I  stayed  in  repertory  for  six  or  eight 
nonths  and  then  joined  a  St.  Elmo  company,  finally  end- 
ng  by  going  into  stock  with  Willard  Mack,  now  famous 
is  a  playwright,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  the  leading 
nan  and  a  matinee  idol.  I  played  ingenue  parts  with 
lim  for  a  season,  went  back  to  the  road  in  repertory,  and 
hen  back  to  Salt  Lake  to  play  leading  parts  with  Mr.  Mack 
n  vaudeville  stock — two  different  shows  each  week. 

"Being  venturesome,  I  took  out  a  repertory  company  of 
ny  own,  putting  on  'The  Great  Divide,'  'Merely  Mary 
Uin'  and  plays  of  that  class. 

"My  first  motion-picture  experience  was  with  Romaine 
"ielding,  of  the  old  Lubin  company,  putting  on  two  and 
hree-reel  western  melodramas  in  New  Mexico.  That  was 
ive  years  ago. 

"Later  I  went  with  D.  W.  Griffith.  He  wasn't  exactly 
mpressed  by  my  ability.  In  fact,  he  took  great  pains  to 
ell  me  that  as  a  screen  actress  I  was  about  as  bad  as  the 
i-orst.  No  matter!  If  he  reads  this,  he'll  probably  say  he 
lasn't  changed  his  mind. 

"I  reached  success  through  hard  work.  For  one  thing, 
Ve  had  to  build  up  my  education,  for,  after  I  was 
hirteen,  I  got  no  schooling.  I  read  during  most  of  my 
pare  time;  that  is.  the  spare  time  I  am  not  giving  to  my 
nusic.     For  years  I  have  been  hungry  to  read,  and  now 

delve  deep  into  all  manner  of  literature.    While  I  am  in 
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my  dressing-room  making  up  or  waiting  to  go  on  a  scene, 
Billy  reads  to  me — Shakespeare,  old  plays,  old  books,  the 
best  standards;  things  that  will  be  helpful  to  me  as  an 
actress  and  as  a  woman. 

"Though  I  admit  that  my  ambition  is  to  return  to  the 
speaking  stage,  even  if  I  starve  to  death,  I  take  my  work 
here  seriously.  I  go  over  the  'scripts  carefully,  and  when 
I  am  playing  I  try  to  be,  to  feel  and  to  think  the  character, 
whether  I  am  off  stage  or  on.  This  concentration  is  more 
of  a  strain  than  one  imagines,  and  when  I  go  home  at  night 
I'm  usually  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  tumble  into  a 
bath,  have  dinner  and  rest.  So  I  don't  have  much  social 
life. 

"I  write  a  great  deal — articles  and  short  stories  and 
poetry.  I'm  really  quite  proud  of  my  poetry.  And  I  do 
a  good  deal  of  musical  composition  on  the  piano.  I  am 
getting  out  a  book  of  twelve  of  my  compositions,  semi- 
classical,  to  be  called  'Spangles.'  I  write  down  the  first 
piano  arrangement,  and  then  have  a  professional  musician 
correct  it — " 

"Myself,"  broke  in  her  mother,  "I  think  they're  usually 
better  before  they're  corrected  .  .  .  But — I'm  her 
mother." 

I  was  asked  to  write  a  personality  story.  I'm  glad  I 
didn't.  I  would  rather  have  you  know  Miss  Gladys — 
and  I'm  sure  you'd  rather  know  her  that  way — as  her 
mother  describes  her.    "She  is,"  says  Billy,  "quite  a  kid." 


Blame  Us — Mr.  Bryan 


Presenting  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  a  tableaux 
you'll  never  see  in  your  favorite  theatre. 


If  curiosity  really  hjlled 
a  cat,  it  loo\s  bad  for  us 


FUNNY  how  things  begin,  isn't  it? 
Recently  a  Chicago  reader  of  Photo- 
play phoned  in  asking  if  it  were  true  that 
William  Jennings  Bryan — none  other-— is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  late  Eric  Campbell  as 
Chaplin's  foil. 

Although  the  entire  editorial  department 
was  severely  shocked,  we  gradually  regained 
our  normal  composure  and  then  determinedly 
and  scientifically  sought  to  trace  the  rumor. 
This  newspaper  item  probably  explains  it: 


S»t  L,lbc? 

[By  The  Associated  Prtss.] 

Washington,    D.    C,   March   ».— William 

Jennings     Bryan     and     Charlie     Chaplin 

were     booked     to-day     tor    liberty     loan 

speaking  tours. 


But  our  curiosity  was  only 
half  satisfied.  We  wondered 
how  the  great  Commoner  would 
look  behind  the  tonsorial 
accoutrement  of  filmland's  ac- 
cording-to-Sennett  heavy  come- 
dian. Succumbing  after  an 
ineffective  battle,  we  called  in 
our  retouch  artist  and — well, 
here  you  see  Mr.  Bryan  as  he 
probably  will  never  be  seen 
again. 

We  just  simply  couldn't  re- 
sist the  temptation,  Mr.  Bryan. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


All  That  Flickers 
Isn't  Gold! 

Tons  of  pure  silver  are  used  each  wee\ 
in  the  manufacture  of  photoplay  film 


By  courtesy  of  the  East- 
man   Kodak   Company 


We  all  realize  the  tremendous  task  of  producing  a  movie; 
we  know  of  the  scenario  work  —  the  selecting  of  players 
and  even  of  the  important  processes  of  developing. 
But  few  of  us  understand  the  process  of  manufacturing 
the  film  itself.  Maybe  you  didn't  know  that  the  film 
is  made  largely  of  silver  —  pure  silver,  and  cotton  — 
ordinary  plantation  -  variety  cotton.  The  Eastman 
people  use  over  two  tons  of  silver  a  week  in  the  manu- 
facture of  film.  The  picture  above  shows  the  weighing 
of  the  white  metal.  Each  bar  tips  the  scales  at  about 
forty -two  pounds. 


Cotton,  carefully  cleaned,  is  mixed  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  After  immersion  the  nitrated 
cotton  is  put  into  centrifugal  vats  of  organic 
solvents,  changing  the  cotton  to  a  honey-like 
liquid  called  "dope."  This  is  poured  over  a 
smooth  surface  and  when  hardened  constitutes 
the  film  body.  On  this  is  spread  the  sensitive 
coating.  The  film  is  then  cut  into  regulation 
strips,  carefully  inspected,  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  camera. 


After  the  weighing  process  the  silver 
is  taken  to  the  nitrating  department 
and  put  into  bowls  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  (As  shown  above).  By  evap- 
oration, silver  nitrate  crystals  are 
formed,  shown  in  the  white  basket  at 
left,  in  which  there  are  iooo  ounces. 
These  crystals  are  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bromide  and  dis- 
solved gelatin,  forming  the  light- 
sensitive  coating.  The  emulsion  used 
for  motion  picture  film  is  more  sensi- 
tive than  that  for  the  ordinary  kodak 
film  as  the  periodof  exposure  is  briefer. 


This  illustrates  how 
the  film -making  in- 
dustry has  grown 
since  the  inception 
of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. The  small,  in- 
scribed barrel  served 
adequately  when  the 
ordinary  kodak  film 
was  the  sole  output. 
But  today  —  when 
scores  of  studios  arc 
calling  for  thousands 
of  feet  of  film — well, 
the  row  of  big  barrels, 
used  in  mixing  the 
dope,  hardly  suffices. 
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Matching  Up 

Families 
in  the  Movies 


"yOU  never  thought  of  that,  did 
*■  you?  Yes,  for  a  "family  pic- 
ture" the  casting  director  scours  the 
country  and  the  different  studios  to 
find  an  actress  who  looks  enough  like 
a  famous  star  to  be  her  "mother";  or 
an  actor  who  sufficiently  resembles 
the  hero  to  pass  as  his  father — on  the 
screen. 


Violet  Wilkey  in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  portrayed,  in  the  first  part  of 
that  production,  the  little  sister.  Later 
Mae  Marsh  stepped  into  the  little  sister's 
shoes  and  so  great  was  the  likeness  of  the 
two  that  many  thought  Griffith  had 
held  the  picture  a  year  or  two  to  have 
the  sister  grow  up  enough  to  show  the 
lapse  of  time.  Above,  Mae  Marsh  as 
"  Flora  Cameron  "  in  "  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  Left,  Violet  Wilkey  in  a  scene 
from  another  picture. 


________ 


In  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
Florence  Vidor  had  the  part 
of  "Mimi,"  the  little  victim  of 
the  guillotine.  Her  startling 
resemblance  to  William  Far- 
num  was  noticed  at  the  studio. 
Consequently  when  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  sister  for 
Bill  in  his  next  production, 
"American  Methods,"  Miss 
Vidor  was  selected.  She  has 
been  climbing  the  fair  road  to 
fame  ever  since. 


At  left  —  a  scene  from  "The  Americano."     Lillian 
Langdon  and  Douglas    Fairbanks   are  said  to  re- 
semble one  another  so  much  that  Miss  Langdon  is 
often  cast  as  the  mother  of  "Doug." 


Herschall  Mayall  is  George  Walsh's  father 
nine  times  out  of  ten  in  Walsh  productions. 
Why?  Note  the  same  nose,  the  same  jaw 
and  the  same  frown.  The  resemblance  is 
striking. 


Kittens  Reichert  plays  the  childhood  of 
Theda  Bara  in  "Heart  and  Soul."  The 
eyes  of  the  little  Fox  star  and  of  the  world's 
widest  known  screen  siren  are  said  to  be 
identically  the  same  in  expression. 


She's  in  the  "Waities" 

Marjorie  Daw  waits  longer  now  than  she   did  for  glory 
By   Elizabeth   Peltret 


|T  ^TOVING  pictures  have  been  given  all  sorts  of  names  since  the  days 
\  /■  when  they  were  an  infant  industry.  Zoetrope,  thaumatrope,  phenakis- 
I  ^/  II  toscope,  animatoscope,  Kaleidorama,  biograph  and  cinematograph  are 
a  few,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  recent  term  "movie,"  but  Marjorie 
)aw,  of  Lasky's,  says  that  the  only  name  which  really  fits  this  now  uninf ant 
ndustry  is  "waitie." 

"There  are  a  hundred  and  one  things,  from  lights  and  props  to  temperaments, 
hat  just  naturally  make  us  wait  our  lives  away," 
he   said   in  her   best   tragic   manner.      "And   then 
ieople  say  we're  in  the  movies!     Why,  even  Mr. 
airbanks  does  more  waiting  than  mov- 


ig  and   that's   saying   something,   don't 
ou  think? 

"I'm  working — I  mean  waiting — in  a 
acture  with  Mr.  Fairbanks  now,"  she 
rent  on.  "I  haven't  done  a  thing  this 
,eek,  but  as  Mr.  Dwan  has  no  way  of 
nowing  just  when  he  will  need  me,  I 
;ave  to  stay  here  with  my  make-up  on 
11  day,  just  the  same." 

Even  as  an  extra,  Marjorie  Daw, 
id  most  of  her  waiting  inside  the  studio 
tistead  of  in  the  extras'  waiting  room, 
aid,  now,  she  has  moved  so  far  that  at 
eventeen  she  is  a  leading  lady. 

"Perhaps  it  was  through  the  workings 
f  the  well-known  Law  of  Compensa- 
ion  or  Poetic  Justice  that  I  did  so  little 
/aiting  when  I  started  working  in  the 
iovies,"  she  said.  "You  see,  I  had 
/aited  most  of  my  life.  That's  about 
11  you  can  do  when  you  have  curvature 
f  the  spine.  My  back  was  in  a  plaster 
ast  for  three  years!" 

And  now  she  plays  leading  parts  with 
)oug  Fairbanks!  It  does  sound  some- 
hing  like  poetic  justice! 

"I  was  given   an  ingenue   part 
a  my  first  picture.    It  was  'The 
-ove  Victorious'  with 
Vilfred     Lucas     and 
!leo     Madison,     for 
Jniversal. 

"You   know,    extra 
ieople  go  from  studio 

o  studio.  At  that  time,  Geraldine  Farrar  was  at 
-asky's  making  'Carmen'  and  she  happened  to  see  me 
here  and  take  an  interest  in  me." 

On   Geraldine   Farrar's   advice,   Cecil   B.   De    Mille 
ave    the    little    girl    a   five-year   contract.      Marjorie 
)aw's    days    of    waiting    outside    with    the 
atmosphere"   were  over  almost  before  they 
egan. 

"The    Warrens    of    Virginia"    is    the    first 


Did  you  know  Marjorie 
Daw  waited  three  years 
for  happiness — inside  a 
plaster  cast?  Curvature 
of  the  spine. 
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Lasky  picture  Marjorie 
Daw  appeared  in.  Others 
are  "The  Unafraid"  with 
Rita  Jolivet,  "The  Secret 
Orchard"  with  Blanche  Sweet,  "The 
Puppet  Crown"  with  Ina  Claire 
and  Raymond  Hatton,  and  "Out  of 
Darkness"  with  Charlotte  Walker. 
When  she  reached  the  "awkward"  age  the  com- 
pany sent  her  away  to  school.  She  came  back  only 
a  little  while  ago  very  much  "grown  up" — hair  on  top 
of  her  head  and  everything.  Some  of  her  later  pic- 
tures are  "The  Jaguar's  Claw"  with  Sessue  Hayakawa, 
"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  with 
Mary  Pickford,  "The  Man  From  Painted 
Post"  and  "A  Modern  Musketeer"  with 
Douclas  Fairbanks. 

While  we  chatted,  we  heard  laughter  and 
unmistakable  sounds  of  "kidding"  from 
outside. 

It  was  Marshall  Nielan  directing  a  bowl 
of  goldfish.  We  went  out  to  watch.  He 
would  tap  on  the  bowl  with  one  finger, 
then  clap  his  hands  and  say: 
"Tump,  you  little  devils,  jump!" 
The  camera  man  was  ready  to  start  as 
soon  as  the  goldfish  was  ready.| 

"More  waities"  remarked  the  girl  with 
the  nursery-rhyme  name.  "Mary  Pickford 
held  up  by  a  temperamental  goldfish. 
'They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.'  " 


In  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  Club  was  con- 
sternation !  Von 
Papen,  raging, 
stared  at  the  dicto- 
graph transmitter 
on  the  wall. 


SYNOPSIS 

GLOBE-TROTTERS,  scientists,  investigators — such  men 
compose  the  Criminology  Club,  appointed  by  Chief 
William  J.  Flynn  to  help  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  in  track- 
ing spies  of  Imperial  Germany,  waging  secret  warfare  on 
America.  Harrison  Grant,  the  Club  president,  has  secretly 
installed  a  dictaphone  in  the  Hohenzollern  Club,  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  spies.  Though  the  Lusitania  dis- 
aster was  carried  to  its  cold-blooded  success,  this  dictaphone 
aids  Grant  in  thwarting  other  holocaustic  plots,  including  a 
plan  to  blow  up  the  Ansonia  Hotel  with  800  naval  officers  as 
guests,  the  torpedoing  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  flagship  and  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  commodities  bound  for  Europe. 
Dixie  Grant,  a  beautiful  southern  girl  working  secretly  for 
Chief  Flynn,  puzzles  Grant.  He  sees  her  in  company  with 
Heinric  von  Lertz,  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  New  York 
secret  representative  of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff,  and 
wonders  if  she  is  German  aide  or  American.  Grant  thwarts 
a  plot  to  bring  on  a  strike  that  would  stagnate  all  eastern 
America,  finding  its  impetus  in  sinking  of  ships,  presumably 
by  the  longshoremen.  Grant  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  fa- 
mous "secret  portfolio"  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  fiscal  spy  of 
the  German  Imperial  Government.  This  portfolio  reveals 
many  of  the  Teuton  plot  plans.  Grant  thwarts  a  plan  to 
bomb  American  vessels. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Munitions  Campaign 

THINGS  happen  quickly  when  the  spies  of  Imperial 
Germany  are  at  work.  Within  less  than  a  month 
after  Count  Johann  von  Bernstorff  had  held  a 
certain  conference  over  blue  prints  and  plans  in 
the  Imperial  German  Embassy  at  Washington,  another 
conference  was  held  in  the  office  of  Captain  Franz  von 
Papen,  attended  by  von  Bernstorff  himself,  by  Dr.  Hein- 
rich Albert,  the  fiscal  spy,  by  von  Papen,  Boy-Ed  and  von 
Lertz.  And  also  by  J.  S.  Slakberg  who,  a  month  before, 
had  shown  plans  and  blue  prints  to  Ambassador  Bern- 
storff, only  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the  ambassador  that 
"it  would  be  the  greatest  achievement  Germany  has  yet 
accomplished."     And  now — 

Slakberg  smiled  queerly  as  he  eyed  the  assembly. 

"Production  of  shells  of  all  calibres  began  for  the 
French  this  morning  at  the  A.  T.  R.  munitions  plant," 
he  announced. 

"For  the  French?"  Captain  von  Papen  looked  up  with 
wide  eyes.  "For  the  French — and  you  allow  it?  What  did 
you  become  secretary  of  that  plant  for?    What  did — ." 

"Pardon  me  a  moment,  your  excellency! "  Slakberg,  the 
spy,  smiled  in  his  most  ingratiating  way.    "I  must  repeat 


EAGLE'S    EYE 


By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 


From  Facts  Furnished  by  WILLIAM  J.  FLYNN,  Recently  Retired  Chief  of  U.  S.  Secret  Service 
Novelized  from  the  photoplay  serial  produced  by  the  Whartons. 


"Pack    up     everything,"     cried     Grant 
"  They've   discovered  our  dictograph ! ' 


that  in  the  very  munitions  plant  in  which  I  have  become 
secretary,  production  of  shells  of  all  calibres  began  for 
the  French  this  morning.  They  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  French.  They  will  be  delivered  to  the  French.  But 
they  are  being  made  according  to  false  plans!  As  soon  as 
the  agreement  had  been  signed  between  the  A.  T.  R.  muni- 
tions works  and  the  French  government,  the  plans  for 
the  shells  were  naturally  turned  over  to  me.  And  when 
that  was  done,  I  substituted  other  plans  that  will  cause 
every  shell  turned  out  by  the  A.  T.  R.  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  German  measurements;  to  fit  only  German  guns! 
"When  the  shells  reach  the  French  front,  they  will  not 
fit  the  French  guns.  The  poilus  will  be  unable  to  keep 
up  their  artillery  fire.  The  Prussians  will  then  be  able 
to  advance  without  any  fear  from  French  artillery.  The 
French  will  be  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  their  ammunition 
behind  them,  so  that  our  forces  will  be  able  to  use  that 
ammunition  in  our  own  guns!  America  is  now  making 
ammunition  for  us  and  France  is  paying  for  it!" 


William  J.  Flynn,  recently  retired  Chief  of  the  U.  S 
Secret  Service,  knows  probably  better  than  any 
other  American  the  staggering  extent  of  secret 
warfare  on  America  by  Imperial  Germany.  Through 
that  momentous  period  before  we  entered  the  war, 
he  and  his  men  —  the  nation's  Eagle  Eye  — 
struggled  to  stop  the  bestial  plottings  of  Germans 
within  our  gates. 


Gloating  laughter  sounded— the  laughter  of  Ger- 
many's arch  spies.    Then  von  Papen  came  forward, 
drying  the  ink  on  a  check  he  had  just  signed. 
"In  token  of  Imperial  Germany's  esteem,"  he 
announced,  handing  the  check  to  Slakberg.   "May 
you  deserve  and  receive  many  more  of  them!" 
Thus  ended  a  conference  of  murder.     A 
week  later,  three  important  things  hap- 
pened. 

One    of    them    concerned    one    of 
Heinric  von  Lertz's  inevitable  visits 
to  Dixie  Mason;   a  visit  in -which 
von  Lertz's   overcoat   was   thrown 
carelessly  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
revealing  an  envelope  in  one  of  the 
pockets;  a  visit  which  had  its  se- 
quel when  Dixie's  maid  came  forth 
from  an  adjoining  room,  following 
von  Lertz's  departure,  a  smile  on 
her  dusky  face,  a  piece  of  paper  in 
her  hand. 

"Ah  done  just  got  it  copied  in  time 
to    shove    de    envelope    back    in    his 
pocket  'fore  he  tooked  his  coat,"  she 
announced  with  a  grin.     Dixie  Mason 
scanned  the  copied  notation.     A  second 
later  she  turned  quickly. 
"Get  me  clothing  appropriate  for  a  mu- 
nition worker,"  she  ordered.     "I'm  going 
to  seek  employment  in  the  A.  T.  R.  fac- 
tory." 
For  the  notation  which  Dixie's  maid  had 
copied,  read: 
"Report  for  Dr.  Albert 
Everything   is   working   out   to   our  satisfaction   at 
the  A.  T.  R.  Munitions  factory.  J.  S.  S." 

So  much  for  one  happening.  The  second  concerned 
Harrison  Grant,  president  of  the  Criminology  Club,  who 
sat  in  his  office  reading  an  article  in  the  daily  paper  con- 
cerning the  large  war  order  upon  which  the  A.  T.  R. 
factory  was  working,  and  quoting  J.  S.  Slakberg,  the  sec- 
retary, regarding  the  amount  of  munitions  to  be  produced. 
A  knock  at  the  door  and  the  cashier  of  a  bank  entered. 

"Mr.  Grant,"  he  began,  "some  time  ago  you  wrote, 
asking  us  to  allow  you  to  see  any  checks  that  Franz  von 
Papen  issued  on  our  bank.  Here  is  one  I  think  will 
interest  you." 

He  passed  over  the  check  that  Franz  von  Papen  had 
made  out  in  payment  for  the  changing  of  the  plans  of 
the  French  munitions  and  the  deliberate  betrayal  of 
America  into  a  breeding  place  of  murder.  Hurriedly 
Grant  compared  the  name  on  the  check  with  that  of  the 
newspaper  notice  he  had  just  read. 

"So!"  he  mused,  "J.  S.  Slakberg  is  the  secretary  of  a 
company  making  munitions  for  France — and  receiving 
checks  from  the  personal  checkbook  of  Franz  von  Papen!" 
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As  for  the 
third  happen- 
ing, it  con- 
cerned J.  S. 
Slakberg  and  the  electrician  of  the  A.  T.  R.  Munitions 
company.  Together  they  stood  in  the  powerhouse  of  the 
great  munitions  works,  while  the  electrician  held  forth  a 
device  very  much  like  the  spark  plug  of  an  automobile. 

"As  I  understand  it,  you  don't  want  to  blow  up  the 
plant  unless  there  is  some  trouble?"  he  asked. 

"Correct,"  answered  the  scheming  secretary.  "As 
everything  stands  now,,  the  plant  is  of  more  value  to  Ger- 
many in  producing  shells  than  it  would  be  if  the  place 
were  destroyed.  But  I  want  you  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  That's  why  I  asked  you  to  rig  up  this  device. 
So,  is  everything  ready?" 

"Quite,"  came  the  answer  of  the  electrician.  "I've  con- 
nected a  dead  wire  in  the  loading  room  to  this  switch. 
When  the  time  comes,  I'll  insert  this  sparker  in  the  light 
socket  of  the  wire.  Then  when  I  throw  the  switch,  the 
electricity  from  the  sparker  will  ignite  the  explosive  dust 
from  the  loading  table.  The  factory  will  be  blown  to 
pieces!" 

Nor  was  it  long  until  each  happening  had  its  sequel. 
Within  an  hour,  Harrison  Grant  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Munitions  Works,  little  knowing  that  in  the  loading  room 
a  new  "girl"  had  been  put  to  work — Dixie  Mason.  Be- 
sides, Harrison  Grant's  mind  was  on  something  else. 

"Mr.  Slakberg,"  he  was  saying  as  he  dawdled  the  plans 
of  the  factory's  output,  "did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
these  plans  were  drawn  in  Paris?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"And  naturally,  they've  been  in  your  possession  all  the 
time?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then — "   Harrison   Grant   rose   from   his   position   at 
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"You ! ' '  exclaimed  Grant. 

"The  evidence  is  absolute, 

Miss    Mason.     You    are 

under  arrest!" 


the  desk,  "will  you  kindly 
explain  to  me  why  these 
Parisian     plans     bear     a 
German  watermark?" 

A  quick  movement  as  Slak- 
berg made  a  rush  for  the  door. 
A  parry  and  he  had  been 
stopped,  as  Harrison  Grant 
brought  forth  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  threatened  him  with 
them.    The  German  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"No  need  for  those,"  he  sneered.     "I'll  go  peaceably." 

And  peaceably  he  went — so  peaceably  that  Harrison 
Grant  did  not  notice  the  cigar  he  threw  away  as  they 
passed  the  main  building  of  the  plant,  nor  the  electrician 
who  hurried  to  pick  it  up.  But  someone  else  noticed — 
Dixie  Mason! 

Hardly  had  the  electrician  broken  the  cigar  and  read 
the  paper  curled  within  than  Dixie  Mason  had  left  the 
loading  room,  under  pretext  of  illness.  A  quick  bit  of 
reconnoitering  and  she  had  obtained  the  paper,  where  the 
electrician  spy  had  thrown  it  away — to  stare  at  the 
wording: 

"Warn  von  Papen!" 

Then  Dixie  took  the  trail,  to  shadow  the  electrician  to 
the  saloon  where  he  hurried  to  telephone,  then  to  watch 
him  from  a  distance  as  he  hurried  away  to  receive  his 
signals  of  destruction — the  characteristic  German  method 
of  breaking  all  messages  in  two  forms  of  delivery.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  that  second  group  of  instructions 
came — flashed  from  an  electric  light  on  a  hill  far  away 
from  the  watching  electrician.  Dixie,  in  hiding,  could  only 
see  a  part  of  them.  The  rest  came  when  the  electrician 
hurried  to  a  switch  light,  read  the  dots  and  dashes  he  had 
marked  on  a  bit  of  paper,  then  hurried  away  again.  And 
following  him  came  Dixie  Mason,  to  pick  up  the  paper 
and  to  transcribe  the  dots  and  dashes  into: 

"Blow  up  factory  at  once!" 

Speed!  Speed  and  action!  Every  nerve  in  Dixie  Ma- 
son's body  strained  to  the  utmost.  Far  across  the  railroad 
yards  where  the  spy  had  sped,  Dixie  could  see  his  form 


The  Eagle's  Eye 


as  it  hurtled  through  the  air  and  clambered  to  the  side  of 
a  fastly  moving  freight  train.  Hurriedly  Dixie  crossed 
the  tracks  that  intervened,  seeking  to  catch  the  same  train 
and  arrive  at  the  plant  simultaneously  with  the  spy.  But 
impossible.  The  speed  was  too  great  now — she  lost  her 
hold  and,  careening  and  tumbling,  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  steep  embankment. 

But  only  for  a  moment  did  she  remain  there.  Dragging 
herself  to  her  feet,  she  ran  toward  a  small  motor  service 
station,  there  to  show  her  secret  service  commission,  obtain 
a  motorcycle  and  hurry  onward. 

And  while  she  rushed  toward  the  doomed  munitions 
plant,  Harrison  Grant  and  the  president  of  the  A.  T.  R. 
works  were  hearing  the  confession  of  Slakberg,  as  he  gave 
it  in  the  rooms  of  the  Criminology  Club.  The  spy  was 
worn  now  and  haggard.  Hours  of  questioning  had  beaten 
him  down.  Sentence  by  sentence  he  had  given  the  whole 
gruesome  story,  finally. to  add: 

"We  wanted  plenty  of  ammunition  for  the  big  German 
drive.    We  knew  this  was  the  best  way  to  get  it!" 

"You've  got  your  car  downstairs?"  Grant  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  president. 

"Good!  We  must  stop  all  work  at  the  factory  at  once! 
Not  another  shipment  of  shells  must  be  forwarded!  .  We 
must  hurry!" 

But  at  that  moment  the  electrician  spy  was  hurrying 
into  the  yards  of  the  munitions  works,  while  Dixie  Mason, 
on  her  motorcycle,  was  rushing  to  save  the  plant. 
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A  quarter  of  a  mile  resolved  itself  into  a  hundred  yards. 
Then  Dixie  Mason  rushed  into  the  factory  yard,  to  leap 
from  the  motorcycle,  to  hurry  into  the  building  and  give 
the  warning: 

"Out— out  everybody!  The  plant's  about  to  be  blown 
up!" 

Screaming  and  crying,  thousands  of  women  rushed  for 
the  exits,  Dixie  preceding  them  as  she  ran  toward  the 
powerhouse,  where  she  had  seen  the  form  of  the  electrician 
entering.  The  sparker  already  had  been  placed  in  its 
socket.  The  hand  of  the  electrician  was  on  the  switch. 
Dixie  leaped  at  him — but,  too  late!  He  slammed  the 
switch  into  place,  catching  the  sleeve  of  Dixie's  dress 
therein,  while  from  without  came  the  thundering  reverber- 
ation of  the  factory  as  it  seemed  literally  to  lift  itself  into 
the  air. 

Dixie  gave  silent  thanks  that  she  had  at  least  warned 
the  workers  and  given  them  a  chance  to  escape.  Then 
she  sagged  against  the  switchboard. 

A  man  was  before  her,  accusing,  threatening. 

"You!"  he  exclaimed.  "You!"  Then,  with  an  effort: 
"The  evidence  is  absolute,  Miss  Mason.  You  are  under 
arrest!" 

And  Dixie  Mason,  looking  into  the  face  of  Harrison 
Grant,  remained  silent.     Silent 


-  - 


Hastily  the  men  sought  to  restore  the  con- 
tents of  that  box.      But  Dixie  had  seen.     In 
that  long  pine  box  had  not  rested  a  casket — 
but  military  rifles ! 


as  he  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  shot  from  without, 

then,  hearing  his  name  called,  brought  forth  a  pair 

of  handcuffs  and  fastened  her  to  the  gate  of  the 

switchboard.     A  second  more  and  he  was  gone — forth  to 

where  the  yard-watchman  had  felled  the  electrician  as  he 

sought  to  escape — then  to  return. 

But  when  he  returned,  it  was  to  find  only  a  handcuff 
hanging  on  the  gate  of  the  switchboard.  The  other  hand- 
cuff of  the  pair  was  gone — and  with   it   Dixie   Mason! 
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CHAPTER  X 
The  Invasion  of  Canada 

There  was  only  one  conclusion  for  Harrison  Grant  to 
reach — that  Dixie  Mason  had  at  last  been  proved  a  spy, 
that  she  had  wilfully  thrown,  the  switch  that  had  plunged 
a  million  dollar  factory  to  tangled  steel  and  warped  frame- 
work, to  say  nothing  of  threatening  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  workers.  The  manner  of  her  escape  was  simple — a 
rubber  glove  and  the  burnt  end  of  the  handcuff  told  the 
story  of  how  she  had  laid  the  chain  of  the  handcuff  across 
the  switch  and  burnt  it  off  with  electricity.  And  if  she 
had  not  been  a  spy — why  should  she  have  done  this? 

Harrison  Grant  gave  up  the  question.  After  all,  there 
was  only  one  answer  and 
that  answer  throbbed 
through  the  brain  of  Har- 
rison. Grant.  Dixie  Mason 
a  spy — caught  and  proven! 

Nor  could  Harrison 
Grant  know  that  Dixie 
Mason  was  at  that  moment 
detailing  to  Heinric  von 
Lertz  just  how  she  had 
"aided"  in  blowing  up  the 
A.  T.  R.  munitions  works, 
and  seeking  to  prove  to 
him  that  she  was  heart  and 
soul  with  Germany  as  he 
worked  to  sever  the  hand- 
cuff from  her  wrist.  As  for 
Heinric  von  Lertz,  he  ac- 
cepted every  word  with  a 
ravenous  avidity,  finally  to 
throw  the  severed  handcuff 
aside,  rise  and  bow  before 
the  little  Secret  Service 
operative. 

"Imperial  Germany  sa- 
lutes you!"  he  announced 
eagerly.  "Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  von  Papen's 
office  and  receive  his  thanks  also?" 

Dixie  Mason  smiled  as  she  ac- 
cepted his  offer — a  smile  of  double 
meaning.  A  half  hour  later  she  stood  in  the  office  of  Capt. 
von  Papen,  looking  into  the  congratulatory  faces  of  the 
Captain,  and  his  cohorts,  Boy-Ed,  Dr.  Albert  and  Madame 
Stephan.  On  Capt.  von  Papen's  desk  she  glimpsed  the 
various  papers,  her  whole  attention  centering  at  last  upon 
a  letter  which  evidently  had  been  hastily  laid  aside — a 
letter  which  read: 

"Your  Excellency: 

"All  stations  along  the  Canadian  border  have  been  sup- 
plied with  arms  excepting  the  main  one  at  Exter.  As  soon 
as  this  is  taken  care  of,  we  will  proceed,  plans  having  been 
made  to  raid  Windsor,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  practically 
every  other  city  of  Canada. 

"One  hundred  thousand  German  reservists  are  available. 
All  can  cross  the  Canadian  line  at  once.  Von  Lertz  and 
Madame  Stephan  will  direct  the  main  movement  from 
Exter.  B.  E." 

The  plotters  were  gathered  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
paying  little  attention  to  her.  A  second  later,  however, 
they  ran  to  her.    She  had  "fainted." 

"I'll  take  her  home,  poor  little  girl,"  von  Lertz  an- 
nounced.   "She  had  a  hard  time  ai  the  munitions  works." 

A  half  hour  later,  Dixie  Mason,  stretched  on  the  divan 
of  her  apartment,  thanked  von  Lertz  and  said  goodby  to 
him.  Then  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the  little  girl 
of  the  Secret  Service  leaped  to  hurried  and  mysterious 


"Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me,"  demanded  Grant, 
"why  tjiese  Parisian  plans  bear  a  German  water- 
mark?" 


preparations.  Two  hours  later,  Harrison  Grant,  of  the 
Criminology  Club,  sat  in  his  office  reading  a  special 
delivery  letter: 

"Have  warned  Chief  Flynn  of  camps  along  border  to 
invade  Canada.  Hold  self  in  readiness  for  big  raid  on 
Exter.  Will  keep  you  informed  under  name  of  Randolph 
Bruce.  Operative  324." 

And  the  inexplicable  part  of  it  to  Harrison  Grant  was 
that  his  card  index  of  the  names*  of  Secret  Service  opera- 
tives bore  the  notation: 

"Operative  324 — Name  withheld." 
Then  came  the  days  of  waiting,  days  in  which  Harri- 
son   Grant   awaited   some  call    from   headquarters,   some 
message   from  the  mysterious  operative.     But  there  was 
only  silence  of  effort,  however.     For  in  the  dingy  station 

of  a  small  town  on  the 
Canadian  border,  a  dirty- 
faced  "boy"  was  working 
at  a  new  job — that  of  vol- 
unteer assistant  to  the  sta- 
tion agent  and  keeping 
"his"  eyes  open  for  every 
possible  clue. 

"He"  had  already 
learned  that  at  a  great 
camp  in  the  big  gorge  out- 
side town,  hundreds  of 
men  were  gathering,  just 
as  they  were  gathering  at 
twenty  or  thirty  other 
places  along  the  Canadian 
border.  Secondly  "he" 
had  learned  that  this  was 
the  main  camp  of  them  all, 
that  Heinric  von  Lertz  and 
Madame  Stephan  would 
send  the  word  from  here 
when  to  strike  and  where. 
And  thirdly,  "he"  had 
learned  that  the  little  un- 
dertaking shop  of  J.  B. 
Dollings,  across  the  way 
from  the  railroad  station, 
something  to  do  with  the  pur- 
raids  on  Canada — but  what, 
"boy"    could    not 


had 
posed 

the    dirty-faced 
learn.    "His"  mind  puzzled  to  discover,  until — 

"Car  of  caskets  just  came  in  for  you,  Mr.  Dollings! "  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  dirty-faced  "boy"  as  he  gave  the  un- 
dertaker a  bill  of  lading  the  next  day.  The  undertaker 
turned  excitedly. 

"Good!  Bloedt!  Rudolph!  Mahlen!  Unload  those 
caskets  from  the  cars.    I  must  send  a  telegram!" 

And  there  was  something  about  that  excitement  which 
caused  a  thrill  to  leap  into  the  heart  of  Dixie  Mason, 
otherwise  the  "dirty-faced  boy"  of  the  railroad  station. 
She  watched  the  men  as  they  began  to  unload  the  grue- 
some boxes.  One  crashed  to  the  ground.  Hastily  the 
men  had  sought  to  restore  the  contents  of  that  box.  But 
Dixie  had  seen  in  spite  of  them.  And  in  that  long  pine 
box  had  not  rested  a  casket — but  military  rifles!  Hun- 
dreds of  them! 

She  knew  that  the  time  to  strike  was  clo6e  now!  Hur- 
riedly she  veered  to  the  railroad  station,  to  search  through 
the  telegrams  and  find  the  copy  of  the  one  sent  by  Doll- 
ings, a  message  to-  von  Papen  that  read: 

"Everything  O.  K.    Can  strike  tomorrow. 

Dollings." 

The  station  agent  was  out  of  the  office.  Dixie's  fingers 
sought  the  key. 

"Harrison  Grant,"  she  tapped,  "Criminology  Club,  New 
York  City.  Danger!  Come  quick!  Wire  arrival!  Ran- 
dolph Bruce!" 


The  Eagle's  Eye 


But  would  the  message  reach  there  in  time?  Would 
ie  message  bring  Grant  and  his  men  thundering  into  this 
ttle  town  to  stop  the  invasion  of  Canada  that  would 
ireaten  every  principal  town,  destroy  bridges,  tunnels, 
ictories,  result  in  holding  the  soldiers  of  the  Dominion  on 
lis  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  begin  the  opening  of  a  breach 
lat  might  not  be  closed  between  the  United  States  and 
rreat  Britain?    Would  there  be  time  for  this? 

She  waited  until  nightfall,  then  followed  to  see  von  Lertz 
ad  Madame  Stephan  direct  the  stacking  of  the  rifles  in 
reparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  reservists  due  to  flock 
ito  town  at  any  moment.    As  yet — no  word  from  Grant. 

Through  the  long  night  she  waited,  waited  while 
iroughout  the  northern  states,  every  train  brought  in  its 
uotas  of  reservists,  while  captains  and  commanders  of 
ie  invasion  marshaled  their  forces,  while  every  arrange- 
ient  was  made  for  the  great  blow  that  was  to  be  struck 
t  Canada. 

Morning  brought 
D  message.  Dixie 
[ason  was  about 
scour aged. 

Then  the  stac- 
ato  sound  of  the 
ilegraph  i  n  s  t  r  u- 
lent.  She  started 
>rward,  almost 
ushing  the  old  sta- 
on  master  out   of 


ie  way  in  her 
igerness  to  reach 
ie  instrument.  But 
e  was  there  before 
er — there  and  tak- 
ig  the  message. 
iut  it  was  not  a 
lessage  from  Har- 
ison  Grant.  It  was 
message  which 
rought  a  choking 
ito  the  throat  of 
)ixie  Mason,  a 
budding  into  her 
eart: 
Heinric  von  Lertz, 

Exter,  M.  (De- 
lyed  in  transit), 
'ecret  Service  on 
lay.  Danger.  Dis- 
erse  F.  V.  P." 

Dixie    knew    the 
tame    the    initials* 
jtood     for.     Wide- 
yed    she    watched 
he  station  agent  as  he  hurried 
hrough  the  door,  to  catch  von 
.ertz    and    Madame    Stephan 
ust  as  they  were  returning  from  the  camp.     The  Secret 
Service  was  on  the  way — but  would  it  arrive  too  late? 

The  telegraph   instrument  again.     And   this  time  the 
nessage  was  the  one  Dixie  Mason  sought: 

"Randolph  Bruce,  Exter  M.     (Delayed) 
Arriving  6.40. 

Grant." 

Twenty  minutes  later,   the   train   containing  Harrison 
}rant    and    his   men    rolled    into    the    little    station — to 


"Baroness  Verbecht,"  sneered  Madame  Stephan,  "your  purpose  is 
clear!     You  think  you  can  work  into  my  place  as  chief  of  Ger- 
many's women  spies  in  America!     You  can't!" 
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find  waiting  motor  cars  lined  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
"A  Secret  Service  fellow  gave  us  orders,"  the  drivers 
announced.  "Rather,  it  wasn't  anything  but  a  boy.  He 
says  to  be  sure  to  raid  that  undertaking  shop.  We're  go- 
ing to  the  camp." 

On  thundered  the  machines,  to  stop  down  the  road  as  a 
boy  hailed  them  and  gave  them  directions,  then  to  ride 
on  again.  Far  up  on  a  side  road,  Heinric  von  Lertz  and 
Madame  Stephan,  raging  at  the  defeat  of  their  plan, 
whirled  away  to  escape,  picking  up  the  undertaker,  Doll- 
ings,  as  they  went.  Up  at  the  Canadian  border,  mounted 
troops,  summoned  from  twenty  barracks  at  once,  rushed 
forward  to  protect  the  passes,  the  tunnels,  the  bridges,  and 
throw  a  solid  line  of  soldiery  along  the  entire  border.  Out 
at  the  camp — 

A  great  rush  of  Secret  Service  men.  A  battering  of 
windows,  a  crashing  and  smashing — the  snapping  and  bark 
of  guns — then  the  muttering  of  men  under  arrest.     The 

reservists  had  been 
captured — the  wire- 
less with  which  the 
camp  was  equipped, 
snapped  out  orders 
which  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  hundreds 
of  men  all  the  way 
along  the  border. 
Harrison  Grant 
and  the  members 
of  the  Criminology 
Club  again  looked 
upon  the  remains  of 
a  plan  defeated,  a 
scheme  of  Imperial 
German  murder 
gone    to   nothing. 

"Keep  these  fel- 
lows here  awhile," 
ordered  Grant," 
"I'm  going  to  look 
around." 

Out  he  went  and 
into  the  gorge,  to 
examine  the  pow- 
der-house, the  sup- 
ply depots,  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 
Suddenly  he  started 
at  the  sight  of  a 
small,  boyish  figure 
on  the  ground — 
where  it  had  fallen 
from  sheer  sleepi- 
ness and  exhaus- 
tion. He  hurried 
forward. 

"Poor  little  kid," 
he  said  to  himself. 
"All  in.  I'll  take 
him  back  to — ." 
He  placed  an  arm 
about  the  form  of  the  "boy" 
and  lifted  him  up.  Then  he 
gasped.  -  For  the  hat  had  fallen 
from  the  head  of  the  "boy,"  to  allow  the  smooth  flowing 
hair  of  a  girl  to  fall  about  the  quiet  face.  The  coat 
dropped  back,  revealing  the  star  of  the  Secret  Service. 
"Dixie  Mason"  breathed  Harrison  Grant.  "Dixie  Mason 
— not  a  spy  after  all!" 

And  his  arm  closed  about  her  a  little  tighter  than  was 
necessary — for  Harrison  Grant  was  happy. 

Happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  girl  he  now  knew  he 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Putting    It   Together 

Photoplays  are  often  made  or  ruined  in  the  cutting  room. 

By  Helen  Starr 


TWO  women,  meeting  at  a  luncheon, 
were  talking  of  recent  photoplays 
they  had  seen. 

"The  picture  was  pretty  and  all," 
said  one,  "but  the  story  seemed  mixed  up." 

Then  she  attempted  to  explain  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  But  its  faults  were  intan- 
gible. Had  an  English  house  been  flashed 
on  the  screen  as  an  old  Southern  home- 
stead, or  a  girl  shown  playing  tennis  in  an 
evening  dress,  then  she  could  have  explained 
the  faults.  The  public  are  location  and 
wardrobe  wise  by  this  time  but  they  are 
not  yet  "cutting  wise."  The  picture  this 
woman  couldn't  "get"  was  a  jumble  because 
it  had  been  assembled  by  a  "cutter"  who 
used  scissors  and  no  headwork. 

Film  surgery  is  a  developing  art,  as  yet 
but  little  understood  by  the  public.  Ten 
years  ago  school  boys  did  the  cutting.  It 
required  no  brains — only  agile  fingers  for 
snipping  purposes.  You  see,  the  scenes 
were — and  still  are — taken  on  long  strips 
of  negative.  Perhaps,  at  the  start  of  the 
picture,  Nellie  is  shown  leaving  her  town  in 
Vermont  in  scenes  designated  2,  3  and  5. 
At  the  end  of  the  picture — say  scenes  45 
and  46 — a  wiser  and  repentent  Nellie  comes 
back  to  Vermont.  To  save  time,  the  di- 
rector takes  all  the  railroad  station  scenes 
the  same  morning  and  on  the  same  roll  of 
film.  But  before  each  scene  is  taken  the 
assistant  writes  the  scene  number  on  a  slate 
and  the  camera  man  grinds  his  crank  as 
the  slate  is  held  up  before  the  camera. 

This  system  avoids  mixups  after  the  film 
is  developed.    And  in  the  early  days,  when 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  artistic  genius  about 
centers  in  directors  and  actors — yet  they  need  the 
hard  sense  as  a  balance. 


the  school  boy  cutter  came  around  to  the 
studio,  he  sat  down  with  his  scissors  and 
snipped  off  the  film,  pasting  the  strips  in 
their  proper  sequence  as  regarded  their 
scene  numbers.  The  company  then  had  a 
new  photoplay,  or  rather  a  new  "movie." 

One  day  a  "smart  guy"  discovered  that 
the  picture  would  be  more  interesting  if 
the  scissors  were  used  to  cut  part  of  each 
scene  away,  as  for  instance,  some  of  the 
film  which  showed  Nellie  buying  her  rail- 
road ticket,  checking  her  trunk  and  other 
commonplace  actions. 

He  slashed  into  a  strip  of  dazzling  ball- 
room stuff,  showing  the  guests  all  in 
evening  dress  and  inserted  a  strip  of  film 
showing  poor  Agnes  sitting  home  alone 
in  her  tenement  room  wishing  she  were  at 
the  ball.  Then  he  pasted  more  ballroom 
stuff  after  the  poverty  scene.  When  the 
piece  of  film  was  run  off  the  picture  was 
far  more  interesting  than  if  yards  and  yards 
of  ballroom  action  had  been  reeled  off  un- 
interruptedly. Strong  contrast  was  thus 
afforded,  for  it  was  impossible  to  forget 
poor,  sad  Agnes  while  looking  at  the  gay 
and  selfish  dancers  at  the  ball. 

But  this  wise  cutter  overdid  the  scissors 
stuff.  He  exhibited  a  great  disregard  for 
fact  and  logical  sequence.  The  ballroom 
stuff  having  been  doctored,  it  was  evident 
that  the  dancers  had  all  miraculously 
changed  partners  since  first  shown. 

Cutters  who  followed  said  that  the  film 
must  not  be  chopped  up  so  that  the  story 
jumps  from  here  to  there  and  from  one 
scene  to  another  without  a  reason.  It 
wasn't  enough  to  excite  the  au- 
dience by  a  lot  of  "cut  backs" 
and  inserts;  it  must  be  made 
logical.  So  the  intelligent  cut- 
ter who  saw  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  who  possessed  dra- 
matic instinct  came  into  the 
film  manufacturing  business — 
men  like  Mack  Sennett,  the 
comedy  producer,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  master  cutter  as 
well  as  producer,  Frank  Law- 
rence of  Universal,  Del  An- 
drews of  Triangle,  Arthur  Rip- 
ley of  Fox,  Jimmy  Smith  with 
D;  W.  Griffith.  Billy  Shea  of 
the  Fairbanks  Company,  and 
clever  women  cutters  like  little 
Rose  Smith  (Jimmy's  wife), 
who  cut  "Intolerance"  and  is 
now  with  the  Mary  Pickford 
Company,  and  Anne  Bauchens 
of  Lasky,  and  a  dozen  or  sc 
others. 

Before    the    modern    cuttei 
begins  his  work  on  a  film  hf 


filmland 
cutter's 


eads  the  scenario  carefully.  While  the  picture  is  being 
aken  he— or  she — often  goes  on  location  and  watches  the 
ompany  at  work.  Rose  Smith  of  the  Pickford  Company 
nd  Billy  Shea,  Doug  Fairbanks'  cutter,  see  every  scene 
shot,"  so  that  they  are  familiar  with  every  bit  of  film  be- 
ore  they  start  cutting. 

The  director  "shoots"  many  hundred  feet  of  extra  ma- 
erial  so  that  the  cutter,  or  himself,  if  he  makes  the  "se- 
ctions," can  choose  the  best  of  the  lot.  The  director 
akes  every  difficult  acting  scene  two  or  three  times  and 
f  the  company  is  playing  in  a  picturesque  locality  he 
hoots  bits  of  the  surrounding  country  which  might  fit 
/ell  in  the  finished  picture. 

In  the  long  run  this  shooting  of  extra  stuff  is  good  econ- 
my,  particularly  if  many  actors  are  employed  for  the  day 
3  take  part  in  big  scenes.  For,  if  it  were  later  found  that 
le  extra  stuff  was  necessary,  re-hiring  of  the  "mob"  would 
;sult  at  additional  expense. 

Again,  a  director  may  spend  many  hours  trying  to  get  a 
ifficult  scene  only  to  have  it  thrown  into  the  scrap  bas- 
et.  Another  may  supervise  the  building  of  an  expensive 
;t  which  appears  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  finished  pic- 
jre.  And  directors  only  too  often  run  away  with  them- 
?lves  in  shooting  beautiful  exteriors.  There  is  no  doubt 
lat  the  artistic  genius  about  filmdom  centers  in  the  direc- 
ts and  actors — that  is  what  they  are  paid  for — and  yet 
ley  need  the  cutter's  hard  sense  as  a  balance.  The  cutter 
;es  the  story  as  a  whole  and  is  required  to  shave  it  down  to 
certain  number  of  reels.  Thus  he  can  only  use  the  scenes 
hich  go  toward  making  a  logical  story  that  an  audience 
in  both  enjoy  and  understand.     The  cutter  also  sees  to 

that  the  spoken  and  other  titles  are  inserted  in  the 
ght  places. 

A  great  deal  of  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  cutter, 
e  can  make  or  break  a  play  or  a  player.  In  a  big  plant 
le  cutter  may  not  even  have  a  nodding  acquaintance 
ith  the  actors  and  yet  he  sees  all  their  work  as  it  runs 
irough  his  hands  in  the  film.  Some  unknown  little  extra 
rl  who  is  given  a  small  bit  to  play  may  do  it  exception- 
ly  well.  If  so  the  cutter  will  keep  her  full  scene  in  the 
lished  picture.  But  if  a  player  is  a  poor  actor  good  eye- 
?ht  is  required  to  catch  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  his  work 
i  the  screen.  The  cutter  does  him  a  favor  by  omitting  his 
arst  attempts. 

An  ingenious  cutter  can  save  his  company  much  money 
lich  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  production.  In  a  cer- 
in  war  picture  an  effect  was  gained  whereby  thousands 
soldiers  seemed  engaged  in  battle.  The  produc- 
>n  manager  raised  his  voice  in  protest  at  the 
stly  army  of  extras. 
"There  were  only 
venty  real  soldiers 
that  scene,"  ex- 
ained  the  cutter. 
Ve  cut  the  picture 
it  seemed  as  if 
ousands  took  part 
first  a  long  shot  of 
e  seventy  fighting 
lid  battle  smoke  on 
e  side,  then  closer 
ots  of  a  dozen  or 
o    soldiers    running 

from  the  right,  an- 
tier    dozen    running 

from  the  left,  an- 
ler  long  shot  of  the 
/enty  soldiers  but 
w  wearing  the  uni- 
■ms  of  the  enemy 
d  fighting  on  the  op- 
site  side,  then  back 

a  shot  of  the  hero 

d  his  forces  and  so 

throughout    the 


Mary  Pickford  perusing  her  picture 

after  it  has  gone  through  the  hands 

of  the  ruthless  "  film  surgeon." 


'T'HE  cutter  sees  the  story  as 
■*■  a  whole  and  pastes  in 
scenes  which  make  a  picture  an 
audience  can  both  enjoy  and 
understand.  By  interspersing 
flashes  of  individual  soldiers  in 
battle  scenes  (shown  in  two 
panels  at  right)  personal  phases 
of  the  conflict  are  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  Also, 
the  cutter  must  make  over  a  di- 
rector's mistakes.  The  three 
strip  pictures  on  page  oppo- 
site illustrate  his  watchfulness. 
The  man  shown  at  the  desk 
held  the  letter  in  his  right  hand 
in  closeup  scene.  The  scenic 
strip  was  omitted  because  the 
cutter  thought  it  unnecessary. 
In  the  bottom  strip,  the  film 
originally  showed  the  man  en- 
tering from  the  left  when  he 
should  have  entered  at  the 
right  in  order  to  make  logical 
the  preceding  scene,  which 
showed  him  in  the  hall,  about 
to  enter  the  room  at  his  right. 
Merely  by  turning  the  film  over, 
the  cutter  corrected  this  error. 


The  cutting  and  assembling  of  "Into 
It  was  no  small  feat  to  weave 


lerance"  required  many  months, 
the  four  stories  together. 
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picture."  It  was  just  a  matter  of  reverse  camera  shots  and 
joining  them  together  so  cleverly  that  any  audience  would 
be  deceived. 

Making  over  the  director's  mistakes  is  part  of  the  cut- 
ter's duty.  Perhaps  an  actor  in  a  certain  scene  picked 
up  a  letter  in  his  right  hand  before  he  crossed  a  room. 
Then  maybe  the  lighting  made  it  impossible  to  go  on 
taking  more  scenes  that  day  and  the  next  scenes  were 
not  begun  until  the  following  morning.  By  that  time 
neither  actor  or  director  could  remember  whether  the  let- 
ter was  picked  up  in  the  right  or  left  hand.  The  actor 
thinks  he  carried  it  in  his  left  hand  so  does  his  next  scene 
that  way.  He  was  wrong  as  the  cutter  finds  out  when 
the  film  runs  through  his  hands.  This  has  to  be  fixed 
up  by  cutting  to  some  other  scene  after  the  actor  picks 
up  the  letter  the  first  time  or  else  by  discarding  all  the 
film  which  precedes  that  before  the  actor  finally  puts  the 
letter  on  the  table  across  the  room.  Nowadays  in  the 
big  companies  the  director  has  an  assistant,  usually  a 
stenographer,  who  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  details  of  every 
scene  so  that  such  mistakes  are  almost  impossible. 

The  matter  of  progression  is  most  important.  If  an 
actor  is  seen  in  a  dining-room  set  and  if  he  goes  out  a 
door  at  the  left  of  the  screen,  it  is  obvious  that  when  we 
next  "pick  him  up"  in  the  parlor  he  must  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  parlor  at  the  right  of  the  screen.  But  sometimes 
the  cutter  finds  that  the  director  has  made  a  mistake  in 
this  regard.  If  so  he  can  turn  the  film  negative  over. 
This  process  is  called  "using  a  duplicate  negative"  and  as 
in  reversing  a  kodak  film,  it  makes  the  actor  face  in  ths 
desired  direction. 


.The  Biggest  Picture  Show  in  the  World 


The  cutter  has  much  to  do  in  the  matter  of  suspense. 
If  police  and  criminals  and  rescuers  are  chasing  the  hero 
the  cutter  can  work  the  affair  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
citement by  the  manner  in  which  he  reverts  to  one  and 
then  another  of  the  characters.  In  one  picture  the  hero 
was  caught  in  a  trap  in  the  woods.  The  climax  was  spoiled 
because  a  short  flash  of  his  rescuer  appeared  so  early  in 
the  film  that  the  outcome  was  obvious. 

Frank  Lawrence  of  Universal  is  one  of  the  best  film 
surgeons  in  the  business.  He  "grew  up"  at  the  Vitagraph 
plant  and  for  sixteen  years  cut  and  revamped  film  for 
that  organization.  His  practiced  eye  seems  to  grasp  a 
hundred  flaws  the  first  time  the  film  is  run  off  for  him 
and  he  makes  it  over  into  a  healthy  young  photoplay  in 
the  time  a  younger  cutter  would  be  figuring  out  his  first 
half  reel.  Lawrence  cut  "The  Fall  of  a  Nation,"  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  and  hundreds  of  other  well  known 
Vitagraph  photoplays. 

In'  the  early  Keystone  days,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  Mack  Sennett  "made"  all  his  comedies  in  the 
cutting  room.  Free  from  all  directing  detail,  his  splendid 
dramatic  sense  could  be  entirely  devoted  to  testing  the 
"business"  for  its  laugh-getting  qualities. 

"Intolerance"  was  cut  by  Jimmy  Smith,  his  wife.  Rose 
Smith,  and  D.  W.  Griffith,  its  producer.  The  cutting  and 
assembling  of  this  picture  took  many  months,  for  it 
was  no  small  feat  to  weave  those  four  great  stories  into 
a  photoplay  which  a  normal  mind  could  grasp.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  recently  loaned  to  Mr.  Griffith  by  Mary  Pick- 
ford  to  help  him  prepare  for  the  screen  his  European  war 
spectacle  "Hearts  of  the  World." 


For  two  days  a  Kansas  City  newspaper  recently  held  open  house  at  Convention  Hall,  entertaining  free  of  charge  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  cirjr 

with  a  simultaneous  quadruple  showing  of  a  feature  picture.     The  four  screens  were  arranged  in  a  square,  and  the  projection  on  each  so  synchronized  that 

a  line  of  marching  soldiers  in  a  news  reel  was  unbroken,  and  seemed  to  be  marching  around  the  square. 


Monsieur  Tourneur 

Otherwise  accurately  called  "the  poet  of  the  screen" 

By  Dorothy  Nutting 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  TOURNEUR  is  French, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  The  boom 
of  his  voice  making  baritone  solos  of  perfect 
English  phrased  in  the  French  manner,  the 
twinkle  of  the  poet's  humor  in  his  eyes — a  twinkle  most 
English  or  American  men  might  scorn  as  a  symptom  of 
triviality — these  symptoms  bespeak  his  nationality.  And 
were  that  not  enough,  one  could  know  it  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  touch  in  his  picture  productions  that  there  is  the  soul 
of  the  Gallic  troubadours  somewhere  in  his  makeup. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  a  heavy  hand  would  have  done 
tG  such   wisps  of  dream  as   "Prunella"   and   "The  Blue 
Bird."     How  terrible  to  think  of  some  master  of  melo- 
drama "putting  the  punch"  into  them!     But  Tourneur  is 
a  poet  of  the  screen.    Like  most  men  who  have  traveled 
widely,   and   especially  like   most   Frenchmen  who   have 
traveled,  he  is  a  true  play-boy.    Whenever  you  find  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  things,  you  will  find  a  man 
who    can    easily    entertain.      He 
has     much     to     draw 
from.    Monsieur  Tour- 
neur is  a  true  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  that 
is  how  it  is  that  he  is 
such  an  unusual  direc- 
tor of  moving  pictures. 
Tourneur  began  life 
— the    important    part 
of  life,  that  is — study- 
ing Art  and  spelling  it 
with  a  capital  A,  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 
He  doesn't   say   much 
about   his   painting, 
though  he  must   have 
been  a  pretty  fair  art- 
ist, for  years  later  he 
assisted  Pavis  de  Cha- 
vannes    in    decorating 
the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Boston  Public  Li- 


brary. But  it  was  while  he  was  studying  art  that  he 
first  met  the  cinema.  At  first,  it  was  a  great  sensation  in 
Paris,  and  with  thousands  of  others  he  rushed  off  to 
see  what  miracle  this  was,  that  made  pictures  move. 

The  cinema  tried  to  beckon  to  him.  He  haunted  the 
funny  little  theatres  which  soon  sprang  up,  paying  often 
as  much  as  fifty  centimes  (ten  cents)  a  ticket.  This  was 
a  great  extravagance  for  the  young  student  at  the  Lycee 
Condorcet,  and  soon  abandoned,  for  he  obtained  an  en- 
gagement with  the  great  tragedienne,  Rejane,  who  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  world,  including  Africa. 

"One  unique  engagement,"  says  M.  Tourneur,  "was  at 
Dakar,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sahara  in  Algiers. 
We  reached  the  town  on  a  queer  sort  of  boat,  the  engine 
of  which  was  dying  by  inches.  We  were  due  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  at  midnight  exactly.  Every- 
one was  asleep  and  we  would  Jose  our  evening's  receipts. 
t    «D   l      cl      »      l  *„■     c  ha    t-  We    were    all     truly    dismaved! 

In     Darbary  bheep,    with  Miss  rereuson,  Mr.    1  our-  ,-,  ,     ,      . , 

neur  achieved  the  haunting  desert  atmosphere  and  the  For     we     needed     the     money,     SO 

lure  of  Saharan  mystic  romance  to  a  bewitching  degree.  Madame      Rejane,     with     all     her 

adorable  aplomb, 
merely  attached  bells 
to  the  necks  of  a  few 
of  the  natives  and 
turned  them  loose  to 
announce  the  news  of 
our  arrival.  Behold, 
in  half  an  hour  there 
we  had  an  audience 
ten  times  larger  than 
we  would  have  had  at 
eight!" 

But,  to  come  back 
to  America  and  the 
maUer  in  hand,  the  art 
of  this  poet  of  the 
screen,  his  views  are 
refreshingly  different 
from  that  of  most  of 
the  producers.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"There  is  an  odious 
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Some  of  his  most  valuable  pres- 
entations are  built  around  juvenile 
leads,  of  which  "The  Blue  Bird" 
is  one. 


fallacy  that  a  great  many  people  still 
believe,  in  regard  to  the  moving  picture. 
It  is  almost  as  widespread  as  that  the 
cinema  is  in  its  infancy.  By  that  I 
mean  the  belief  that  we  must  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  To  me,  that  is 
absurd.  As  absurd  as  if  the  fashion 
dictators  should  attempt  to  suit  wom- 
en's wishes  in  costumes.  In  reality, 
the  opposite  is  the  case,  is  it  not? 
The  fashion  dictators  say:  'Next  year 
you  shall  look  like  umbrellas,  ladies — 
but  this  year  you  shall  be  as  a  broom- 
stick;' and  the  ladies  obey  like  lambs 
and  even  enjoy  their  servitude!  The 
public  does  not  know  what  it  wants 
until  it  sees  it — how  should  it?  So  we 
must  try  over  and  over  again,  until  we 
have  discovered  what  it  is  they  really 
do  want  to  see." 

Another  of  the  Tourneur  antipathies 
is  the  remark  that  many  people  think 
must  be  true  today  because  Shakespeare 
made  it  many  hundred  years  ago,  "The 
play's  the  thing."  This  idea  M.  Tour- 
neur combats  with  all  the  force  at  his 
command. 

"I  know  there  are  few  to  agree  with 
me,"  he  said,  "but  I  shall  always  assert 
that  the  play  is  not  the  thing.  If  it 
were  true,  one  would  merely  read  a 
play,  and  the  acting,  the  beautiful 
presentation,  the  'ensemble'  as  we  say, 
would  amount  to  nothing.    Then,  if  the 


Rodin  hinted  at  the  coming  of  a  man  who 
could  transfer  the  treasured  abstracts  of  lit- 
erary classics  to  the  screen;  make  of  the  newer 
vehicle  a  distinctive  art  form.  Such  a  man 
seems  to   be  Tourneur. 


were  the  thing,  the  lack  of  these,  of  the  acting, 
interpretation  and  ensemble  would  not 
To  me,  neither  the  play,  the  acting, 
star,  the  director,  nor  the  presentation, 
he  thing.    It  takes  all  of  them. 
"Of  course,  I  believe  that  the  play, 
a  classic  such  as  'The  Blue  Bird,'  'A 
Doll's  House'  or   'Prunella'  should 
not  be  changed.    Nor  should  there 
be  a  dragged-in,  illogical  'happy 
ending'    to   replace    the   author's 
conclusion.      But  I   do   believe 
that  to  make  a  screen  success 
of  any  play  of  this  sort  there 
must  be  the  best  acting,  the 
best    directing   and   the    best 
presentation   available.     And 
with  the  showing  of  it,  good 
music.    Any  one  of  these  ele- 
ments missing,  and  your  pic- 
ture will  not  succeed. 

"I     enjoyed     making     'The 
Blue     Bird,' "     he     went     on 
thoughtfully.     "But  if  I   could 
have  had  another  six  months  to 
work  on  it,  I  would  have  enjoyed 
it  much  more.     Then,  too,  I  can- 
not   work    so    well    with    children. 
They  are  disturbing.     Work  at  the 
studio  should  go  along  smoothly  like 
the  clock — but,   children,  ah!    they 
cannot  be  regulated!     However,  this 
I  must  say,   that  little  Tula   Belle 
and    Robin    MacDougall,    the    two 
child  actors  in  'The  Blue  Bird'  are 
exceptionally    clever    little    players 
and  will  be  heard  of  one  day  in  the 
future." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Rodin 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  motion 
picture  was  destined  to  become  a 
great  art  form  as  well  as  a  universal 
entertainment.  "It  requires,"  said 
the  illustrious  sculptor,  "a  director 
with  vision,  imagination,  a  grasp  of 
all  the  arts,  a  keen  sense  of  symbolic 
values,  to  carry  the  cinema  to  the 
point  where  it  can  express  the  eva- 
sive values  of  Maeterlinck,  the  twi- 
light harmonies  of  Debussy,  the 
subtle  evocations  of  Verlaine.  Such 
a  man  will  be  the  Pierre  Loti  of  the 
screen." 

Curiously  enough,  M.  Tourneur 
was,  for  a  time,  Rodin's  pupil.  Is 
he  the  fulfillment  of  Rodin's  proph- 
ecy? One  can  easily  imagine  so 
from  his  "Barbary  Sheep."  "The 
Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing,"  "Rose  of 
the  World,"  "Prunella,"  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  and  "A  Doll's  House."  This 
latter  is  a  "tough  nut  to  crack,"  in 
that  Ibsen's  works  depend  so  much 
on  symbol,  upon  suggestion,  whis- 
pered conferences,  key-words  that 
unlock  the  subconscious  and  half- 
said  truths. 

In  "Barbary  Sheep,"  with  Miss 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Tourneur  achieved 
the  haunting  desert  atmosphere,  the 
lure  of  Saharan  mystic  romance  to  a 
bewitching  degree.  And  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


PITY     POOR     PAULINE! 

She  weeps  and  the  world  weeps  with  her. 


A  WOMAN  who  moralizes,   'tis  said,  is  invariably 
ugly.    There  is  one,  however,  who  hasn't  paid  the 
penalty,  though  she's  a  confirmed  moralist:  Pauline 
Starke.     But  she'll  grow;   she's  only  seventeen — 
and  at  seventeen  most  of  us  were  a  wee  bit  inclined  to 
moralize  and  philosophize  and  be  generally  altogether  din- 
gastedly  serious  about  things  dingastedly  immaterial. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  she  is  what  is 
known  to  the  films  as  a  "sympathetic 
type"  that  Miss  Pauline  is  so  over- 
whelmingly serious.  That  is  a  neces- 
sary attribute,  and  pathetically,  so  is — 
er-er-er — slenderness,  too.  One  crude 
gent  describes  her  as  reminding  him  of 
the  famine  in  India,  but  he  carries  the 
thing  too  far.  Miss  Pauline  will  tell 
you  herself  that  she  is  only  five  feet 
and  three  inches  in  height  and  weighs 
all  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

Pauline  was  born  in  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, in  1901.  "Financial  reasons," 
she  euphemistically  gives  as  the  cause 
of  her  and  her  mother's  going  into 
picturedom.  "We  needed  the  money," 
says  her  mother,  herself  an  actress. 
Not  much  glamour  in  that,  is  there? 
But  wait!  We  haven't  told  even  half! 
Two  years  ago  while  Griffith  was 
putting  on  "Intolerance,"  Pauline  and 
her  mother  were  doing  extra  parts  for 


"I'd  Give  a  Dollar  to  See—" 

Douglas  Fairbanks  weep. 

Lillian  Walker  undimple. 

Bill  Farnum  get  licked. 

Mary  Miles  Minter  grow  up. 

Mary  Pickford  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

Olga  Petrova  on  roller  skates. 

Victor  Potel  taking  a  bath. 

Bull  Montana  impersonate  a  society 
debutante. 

Crane  Wilbur  with  a  Bowery  hair- 
cut. 

Flora  Finch  in  a  one-piece  bathing 
suit. 

Charlie  Ray  try  to  act  with  his 
hands  tied. 

Bill  Hart  held  up  by  a  Chicago  gun- 
man. 

Roscoe  Arbuckle  as  Little  Eva  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

And  Charlie  Chaplin  tackle  the  role 
of  Simon  Legree. 


him.  He  gave  up  his  studio,  but  it  was  through  his  help 
that  Pauline  got  a  place  finally  at  Triangle,  after  a  hard 
road  of  extra  work.  One  day  a  young  girl  with  a  sym- 
pathetic appeal  was  needed  for  the  photoplay  "Until  They 
Get  Me."  Bessie  Love  was  leaving  to  join  another  com- 
pany, and  could  not  therefore  be  cast.  Pauline  was  picked, 
and  she's  been  a  leading  lady  ever  since,  her  greatest  suc- 
cess being  in  "Shoes  That  Dance." 

But  pity  poor  Pauline!  After  climb- 
ing the  ladder  by  means  of  fifty-four 
maid-servant  parts  (she's  kept  actual 
count),  eight  parts  as  scrub-women,  in- 
numerable times  in  mob  scenes,  eight- 
een as  .factory  girls,  seven  as  debu- 
tantes, twenty-four  as  waitresses — 
after  all  this,  she's  destined  for  the 
time  being  at  least  to  provoke  the 
audience's  elusive  teardrop.  Her  job 
is  manufacturing  sympathy,  and  to  do 
that,  it  seems,  one  must  put  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  screen  downtrodding  and 
be  readily  weepy.  Glycerine  tears,  did 
you  say?  No  sir!  Pauline  uses  her 
own.  And  when  she  really  cries  so  do 
those  about  her,  yes,  and  you,  too! 

All    of   which    doesn't    prevent    her 
from  having  her  own  California  bunga- 
low, her  own  auto,  her  own   riding- 
horse  and  her  own  bank  account. 
Tearful  life  has  its  compensations. 


Grand  Crossinqjfp^mpressions 


fEvahSN 


WELL,   Folks, 
It  was  a   Great   Day. 
Just   about  Everybody  in   Chicago 
Was   There. 
There  was 
A  Parade,  with 
The  Jackie   Band, 
And  a  String  of  Motors, 
And  Cheering  Throngs 
Lining  the  Sidewalks — 
Just   like   a   Movie — 
When   Marguerite  Clark 
Came  to  Chicago 
Boosting  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
I  thought 
It   would  be   Fun 
To  Be  in  a  Parade;    I'd  Never 
Been   in   one  Before,  so 
It  Kind  of  Thrilled  Me 
To  See    'Em   Standing 
On   the    Curb- 
Where   I   Used   to   Stand — 
Craning  their  Necks 
To  See  Who  was  Who 
Just  as  I  Used  to  Do — 
But 

When  we  were  Parading 
Down  the  Boul  Miche, 
I— 

I   Had  to  Laugh. 
It  was  So   Funny. 
Everybody  in  the  Parade 
Took  it   Seriously;   and 
The   People   outside 
Were  All  in  Earnest,  too — 
But 

Honest,  I  don't  See 
How  these  Public  Persons 
Ever   Do  It. 
I  should  Think 
It'd  Tickle  them 
To  See 

Those   Boys  Grab  On 
To  the  Tail  of  the  Parade, 
And  March  Along 
As  if  they  Belonged  There. 
And  to  See  the  Women 
Nudge  Each  Other,  and  say, 
"There  she  is  !     But 
She    doesn't    Look 
Like  I  Expected !" 
But  Maybe 
They  Get   So 
They  Don't  Mind; 
And  Maybe 
Some  of  them 

Lose  their  Sense  of  Humor, 
After  a  While. 

Just  the  Same, 

I  didn't  For  a  Minute 

Lose  Sight  of  Marguerite  Clark. 

Every  few  Minutes 

She'd  Bob  Up  Somewhere— 

Always   Smiling. 

She's   Such 


Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
flittings   from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 
up  to  see  "PHOTOPLAY." 


A  Little  Girl— 

And  all  that  Day 

She  had  a  Different  Smile 

For  Everybody. 

She   Listened 

To  Someone 

Who  Stopped  her  in  the  Crowd 

And  Wanted  to  Take  her  Picture. 

She  Waited 

While  a  Man 

Told  her  All  About 

His  Little  Girl; 

And  she  Stopped  Selling  Bonds 

To  Talk 

To  Two  Children 

Who'd  Sneaked  Away 

And  Wriggled  through  the  Crowd 

To  See  her  Close-up. 

There  was 

An  Association  of  Commerce 

Luncheon,  with 


igy* 


Hv 


Fifteen   Hundred  People  there — 

And  a  Thousand  More  Outside. 

Marguerite  Got  Up 

To  Make  a  Speech; 

She    Said 

We  should  All 
r     Give  Everything  we  Could 

To    Uncle   Sam;    and 
Wouldn't  we  Please  Help  her? 
She  Looked  so  Tiny   and  Helpless 
Standing  Up  There — 
All  the  Men 

Fell   All  Over  themselves 
To   Get  to  her;   and 
That  Little  Kid 
Sold 

A  Quarter  of  a  Millon  Dollars'  Worth 
Of   Bonds. 
She  Bought 

Twenty-five    Thousand    Dollars'   Worth 
Herself, 

In  a  Hunk;  and 
She's  Going  to  Buy 
The  Rest  of  her  $150,000  worth 
Other  Places. 
When  it  was  All  Over, 
She  was  So  Tired,  and 
She  had  to   Make  a   Train. 
On  the  Way 
A  Girl   Stopped  Her 
And  Said, 
"Won't  you  Please 
Send  me  a  Picture?" 
And  Marguerite  Smiled, 
And    Said    "Of   Course." 

Did  you  Know 

She  has  Red-gold  Hair? 

And— 

Oh  yes !     There  was 

A  Woman  at  the  Hotel 

Whom  Nobody  Noticed. 

Marguerite 

Was  So  Busy  Selling  Bonds 

She  didn't  Have  Time 

To  See  Anybody;   and 

The  Woman  didn't  Even 

Ask  to  See  her — she  Just 

Hung  Around, 

And  Watched, 

And  Looked  Wistful — 

And  when  Marguerite 

Went  Down  in  the  Elevator, 

The  Woman 

Tried  to  Get  In 

Where  she  could  See  her; 

But 

There  was  Such  a  Crowd 

She  Couldn't. 

Listen,   Marguerite — 

Don't   you  Think 

You  could  Send 

Her  a  Picture, 

Sometime? 
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they  thought  he  was  like 
he  traditional  "minister's 
but   he  fooled  them 


y 

Laura 
Proctor 


An  hour  later  Jimmy 
slipped  out  again, 
carrying  his  sole 
worldly  possession, 
an  ancient  typewriter. 


rHE  lone  commercial  traveler  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Bay  State  Hotel  tilted  his  chair  back  against  the 
railing  and  yawned  again.  Through  the  heat 
haze  of  the  blazing  August  afternoon,  Main  Street 
as  a  simmering  white  blur  and  the  drooning  voice  of 
fcr.  Dodge,  the  hotel  manager,  seemed  merely  an  under- 
>ne  to  the  hot  stillness.  From  his  corner,  the  drummer 
izily  watched  the  station  across  the  street  where  a  lan- 
uid  group  was  waiting  for  the  four-forty  express  from 
»e  city.  One  figure  dominated  this  group,  a  square, 
onderous  citizen  with  large  ruddy,  smooth-shaven  face 
ad  cold  eyes.  As  his  interest  slowly  awakened,  the  drum- 
ler  became  aware  that  Dr.  Dodge's  monotone  was  devel- 
ping  into  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  his  ponderous  fellow- 
itizen. 

"T.  Elihu  Banks,  that  is,"  he  was  explaining.  "Waiting 
>r  his  son  Sidney  from  New  York.  He's  what  you  might 
ill  the  town's  great  man  but  he'd  never  advertise  it. 
ays  he  is  humbly  proud  to  be  identified  with  Warchester. 
le  made  this  town  what  she  is.  He — " 
These  achievements  were  cut  short  by  the  roaring 
rrival  of  the  train  whose  din  finally  subsided  to  the  shrill 
iss  of  steam.  After  the  scattering  of  day-coach  passen- 
ers  had  bustled  off  the  platform,  there  descended  from 
le  pullman  an  ultra  modish  youth  whose  manner  indi- 
ited  a  contemptuous  toleration  of  the  universe.  Obvi- 
usly  this  was  Sidney  Banks,  heir  of  the  town's  great 
lan,  for  there  was  the  same  chill  light  in  his  eyes,  the 


same  full  and  slightly  sneering  lips  although  his  face  was 
not  yet  florid  but  only  pinkish.  He  was  swallowed  up 
in  his  father's  heavy  embrace  and  bundled  into  a  barouche. 

As  they  rounded  the  corner,  the  drummer  jerked  his 
thumb  toward  another  traveler  who  had  alighted  from 
the  same  train  and  was  now  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  station.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  slender,  shabby  young 
man,  slightly  stooped  as  if  from  weariness  with  mildly 
questioning  blue  eyes  and  a  faint  smile  on  his  supersen- 
sitive lips. 

"Who's  your  other  friend?"  asked  the  drummer. 

As  Mr.  Dodge's  eyes  followed  the  pointing  thumb,  his 
face  hardened.  "Then  you  don't  know  him?"  the  drum- 
mer insisted  after  a  moment  of  silence. 

"Know  him,"  the  hotel  manager  exploded.  "Who  don't 
in  this  town?  That's  Jimmy  Duncan,  the  Rev.  Duncan's 
good-for-nothing  step-son  come  home  again.  If  the  truth 
were  told,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  his  family  had  been  pray- 
ing that  he  was  gone  for  good." 

"What's  he  done?"  asked  the  traveling  man. 

"Nothing!"  the  speaker  could  not  have  mentioned  mur- 
der with  more  condemnation.  "Never  held  a  decent  job 
in  his  life.  Used  to  hang  round  Hanlon's  joint  on  Canal 
Street.  Reason  he  gave  for  associating  with  that  gang 
was  that  some  day  he  was  going  to  write.  Says  he'll  put 
people  like  that  in  his  books  so  that  folks  can  understand 
them  and  blame  them  less.  That's  Hanlon's  dog  follow- 
ing him  now,"  he  added  with  a  final  note  of  contempt. 
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She  was  the  Ccrol  I  andis  of  his  t-ovhood  memories,  with  a  certain 
new  girlish  pathos  all  the  sadder  because  it  was  so  unconscious. 


An  Airedale  pup  who  had  wagged  a  greeting  at  the  sta- 
tion was  indeed  at  the  lad's  heels.  He  trotted  confidingly 
behind  Jimmy,  who  had  gone  down  the  narrow  street  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Luke's  and  made  his  way  past  the  prim 
yard  into  the  Rectory.  As  he  started  up  the  steps,  the 
door  opened  and  his  mother  stood  in  the  threshold  with 
the  irate  figure  of  his  clerical  step-father  behind  her. 

Jimmy  smiled  his  crooked  smile  at  her.  "Hello,  mother," 
he  said.     "A  bad  penny.     Here  I  am  back,  you  see.'' 

His  mother  swept  his  dusty  form  with  one  glance.  "I 
saw  you  coming  up  the  street,"  she  said.  "Step  inside 
before  the  whole  neighborhood  gets  sight  of  you." 

An  hour  later,  Jimmy  slipped  out  again  to  the  street, 
carrying  his  sole  worldly  possession,  an  ancient  typewriter. 
The  echoes  of  the  sneering  tirade  which  had  greeted  him 
were  still  in  his  ears  and  he  saw  the  same  sentiments  re- 
peated in  the  glances  which  met  his,  half  in  derision  and 
half  in  curiosity.  He  was  still  frowning  when  he  reached 
an  unpainted  house  on  a  back  street.  It  curiously  sug- 
gested the  personality  of  its  owner,  Dave  Landis,  the  mild, 
huge,  white-haired  owner  of  the  daily  Courier.  Some  wag 
had  dubbed  this  sheet  "T.  Elihu's  crown  of  thorns,"  but 
the  great  man  regarded  its  attacks  with  amused  toleration. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  partly  his  influence  that  kept  the 
paper  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  although  Tivotson,  the 
editor  and  reportorial  staff,  laid  its  failure  and  his  own 
sprees  at  the  door  of  its  impractical  owner. 

As  Jimmy  started  to  knock,  the  door  was  flung  violently 
open  by  a  slim  bronze-haired  girl  in  a  mad  little  costume 
that  added  to  her  type  of  charm.  When  she  saw  Jimmy 
her  eyes  grew  wide  and  shining,  she  flew  to  him  and  threw 
both  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Jimmy!"  she  cried,  "I'm  so  glad,  Jimmy.  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't  get  back  before  I  left." 

"Then  you  are  going?"  he  Said  slowly. 

She  only  nodded. 

"Chorus?"  he  asked,  abstractedly. 

"  'The  Satin  Slipper,'  "  she  answered  and  they  stood  for 
a  moment  regarding  each  other.  She  was  the  Carol  Landis 
of  his  boyhood  memories  with  a  certain  new  girlish  pathos 
all  the  sadder  because  it  was  so  unconscious. 

It  was  Carol  who  suddenly  broke  the  silence. 

"I'm  a  selfish  beast,"  she  cried.  "You  are  tired  and 
hungry  and  I've  still  an  hour  before  I  go.  I'll  get  you 
something  to  eat.  And  you'd  better  wash  your  face, 
Jimmy.     It's  dirty  in  spots." 

Over  the  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches,  she  chattered  of 
her  plans.  She  was  starting  out  "on  the  road"  with  a 
musical  comedy  which  she  was  rehearsing  this  afternoon. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  step  but  it  was  her  first  on  the  win- 
to  fame.  Through  his  encouraging  replies  she  drew  out 
slyly  his  own  experiences  with  the  play  which  he  had  taken 
to  New  York.  Harding,  the  undisputed  Czar  of  all  the 
producers,  had  seen  it  and  had  vouchsafed  a  few  staccato 
words  of  encouragement.  He  had  advised  Jimmy  to  re- 
write it  "and  then  let  me  know."  Carol  went  wild  with 
delight  at  the  news  and  immediately  drew  a  roseate  pic-l 
ture  of  the  near  future  when  she  as  a  famous  leading 
woman  would  be  creating  the  roles  which  he,  as  an  equally 
famous  playwright,  had  drawn.  This  glorious  future  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  striking  of  the  hour  for  her 
rehearsal.  He  rose  slowly  and  she  followed  him  reluc 
tantly  to  the  door.  As  he  turned  back  at  the  gate  for  an- 
other glance,  she  waved  at  him  gayly  but  when  she  lifted 
her  face  he  saw  it  was  wet  with  tears. 

At  the  eerie  hour  of  four  a.  m.,  Hanlon's  Hotel,  better 
known  as  "Pegleg's  Place,"  had  the  gloomy  and  deserted 
exterior  which  befits  the  one  o'clock  closing  law.  A  priv- 
ileged observer,  however,  might  have  traced  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  light  down  a  dark  passageway  until  it  opened  intc 
a  back  room,  thick  with  smoke  and  broken  up  into  little 
groups  of  poker  players.  In  one  of  these  groups,-  the1 
town's  best  citizens  were  most  distressingly  represented 
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dney  Banks,  son  of  T.  Elihu,  and  Lloyd  Jameson,  whose  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.     We  trust  that  this 

ther  was  District  Attorney,  were  deep  in  a  game  with  means  the  permanent  removal  of  this  menace  to  the  youth 

'o  members  of  the  Palace  Theater  chorus,  known  for  of  Warchester." 

nvenience  as  Rose  and  Melody.  Behind  them  stood  Hanlon's  Airedale,  himself  a  wanderer,  again  ambled 
mmy  Duncan,  tolerated  by  "Whitey"  Garrity,  the  mas-  s'owly  after  the  figure  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  welcomed 
r  of  ceremonies,  as  a  "harmless  nut."  As  the  game  pro-  into  town  a  few  days  before.  Jimmy  had  reached  the  net. 
essed,  a  gleam  deepened  in  Jimmy's  blue  eyes  which  work  of  tracks  and  a  freight  had  hissed  up  to  the  water- 
is  anything  but  harmless.  tank  when  the  dog  licked  his  hand.  At  that  moment  Jim- 
Garrity's   ugly  gaze   was   fixed   on   one    of    the   girls,  my  found  it  hardest  to  smile  but  he  gave  one  backward 

Vhere  in  h are  your  eyes?"  he  look  of  gratitude  as  he  swung  himself 

arled  at  her.                                                   J-J{s  Own  Home  Town  int0  an  emPty  box-car.     The  Airedale 

Jimmy's  mild  drawl  answered  him.  stood    and    watched,    one    ear    cocked 

"Her  eyes  are  all  right,  Garrity,"  he      M^^ED  .  by  permission,  trom      hopefully  until  the  caboose  was  only  a 

.  1     (iTT         »i  *jnij  A   'I    trie   pnoLopi3.y   01   trie  Scime   n  clitic       ■*  *  .■%      ■> 

id,  "How  is  she  going  to  flash  to  you  based  upon  the  novel  by  Larry  Evans  blur  on  the  horizon. 

lat  he's  holding  when  she  knows  I'm  Produced  by  Paramount  with  the  fol-  *  *  *         *         *         * 

itching  her?"  lowing  cast:  In  the  years  that  followed,  there  was 

With  that,  a  waiter  snapped  off  the  Jimmy  Duncan Charles  Ray  no  further  report  of  the  girl  and  boy 

;hts.      The    police    bellowed    for    ad-  Carol  Landis —  Katherine  MacDonald  who   had  left   their  home  tov/n   to  go 

ittance.     Under  cover  of   the   confu-      £:  E[lhu  Banks 9£frleirF«encn      their  separate  paths  alone.     Then  sud- 

T.  ,  ,   0.,  j  ti      j       Tivotson Otto    Hoffman        ,      ,        r  r1*,    .     ,  ,        ,   .    . 

m,  Jimmy  dragged  Sidney  and  Lloyd     Rev  James  Duncan_  .Andrew  Arbuckle      denly>  news  of  their  fortunes  burst  into 

Mn    beneath    the   table    and    jammed      David  Landis Carl  Forms      the   quiet  complacency   of  Warchester. 

em    before   him   into    a    passage-way      Justice  Jameson Milton  Ross      The  first  appearance  on   Broadway  of 

iding   to  the  open  air.     Chief  Hen-  Carol     Landis     had     established     her 

icks   counted   his    haul    as   they  filed  past  the  door,      over-night  as  the  chief  discovery  among  the  many  new 
"Nine,"  he  grunted.  ■  The  crash  of  glass  and  a  broken      faces  of  the  season's  output.    Her  creation  of  the  character 
!ndow  accounted  for  Garrity's  escape.     "Take  them  out      of  Wisdom  in  the  Harding  production  of  "Intoxication" 
the  wagon."  stood,  according  to  the  reviews,  "head  and  shoulders  above 

A  smug  column  in  the  Warchester  Gazette,  deplored  the  the  rest  of  the  cast."  Sidney  Banks  brought  back  the 
tisode  in  its  morning  edition.  "A  hotel  of  doubtful  re-  report  of  her  success  in  terms  which  the  most  voluble  press 
ite,"  it  related  delicately,  "was  raided  last  night  by  agent  might  envy.  When  the  death  of  her  father  brought 
e  Warchester  guardians  of  law  and  order.  Three  of  the  her  home  to  the  town,  she  found  the  stage  of  her  arrival 
Dmen  and  five  men  were  given  an  immediate  hearing  set  for  the  welcome  of  "Warchester's  most  celebrated 
:fore  Justice  Jameson.  The  magistrate  dealt  with  great  daughter"  according  to  the  Gazette.  The  buzz  caused 
rbearance  in  the  case  of  James  Duncan,  one  of  the  by  her  arrival  had  hardly  subsided  when  the  town 
fenders.     He  was  given  the  privilege  of  leaving  town      was   again   shaken   by   the   will    of   David   Landis.     He 


-ler  eyes  are  all  right,  Garrity,"  said  Jimmy. 
low  is  she  going  to  flash  to  you  what  he's 
lding  when  she  knows  I'm  watching  her?" 


had  left  the  Warchester  Courier,  title,  property  and  good- 
will to  "My  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  James  Duncan." 

There  were  those  who  insisted  that  Jimmy  would  never 
turn  up  to  claim  his  heritage.  But  his  unexpected  arrival 
in  town  combined  the  two  sensational  events  of  the  War- 
chester year  with  true  dramatic  effect.  On  another  hot 
afternoon  of  another  August,  he  was  seen  helping  "War- 
chester's  most  celebrated  daughter"  out  of  a  surrey  and 
up  the  broken  steps  that  led  to  the  office  of  the  Courier. 
In  the  dusty,  paper-tossed  "city  room,"  the  two  stood  and 
gravely  regarded  each  other.  Jimmy's  lean  wistful  face 
grew  more  wistful  as  he  contrasted  the  radiant  figure 
before  him  with  the  frightened  little  girl  in  her  first  ballet 
costume  that  he  had  left.  Carol  was  in  no  mood,  however, 
for  sentimental  reminiscence — she  demanded  his  finished 
play  at  once  and  when  he  produced  it,  she  coolly  rolled 
it  up  under  her  arm. 

"Harding  has  asked  for  it,"  she  announced,  calmly. 
"We  are  both  going  over  it  at  a  professional  reading.  If 
he  takes  it,  you  and  I  are  made  for  life,"  she  added  im- 
pressively. 

Later  that  afternoon,  another  caller  visited  the  editorial 
room  of  the  Courier.  Jimmy  saw  the  square  shadow  of 
someone — evidently  a  personage — fall  on  his  desk  and 
looked  up  to  greet  T.  Elihu  Banks  in  his  most  gracious 
mood.  Elihu  came  to  the  point  at  once  like  the  good  busi- 
ness man  that  he  was.  He  wanted  to  welcome  the  Courier, 
he  said,  as  a  new  moral  force  in  the  community  and  to 
have  some  share  in  its  work.  By  way  of  proving  this  good 
faith,  he  offered  the  young  owner  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  pull  the  sheet  out  of  its  financial  difficulties.  As  Jimmy 
only  blinked  at  him,  he  made  it  thirty  thousand,  "his 
rock-bottom  price,"  he  told  him  firmly.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  town's  reprobate  was  too  much  overcome  by  this 
mark  of  favor  to  give  a  coherent  reply — he  only  answered 
meekly  that  it  would  be  easier  to  talk  it  over  after  the 
first  edition  of  the  paper  was  out  tomorrow.  T.  Elihu 
agreed  good  humoredly  and,  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
finding  a  difficult  task  easier  than  he  expected,  he  creaked 
majestically  down  the  broken  steps. 
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David  Landis  had  left  the  Warchester  Courier  to 
"my  friend  and  fellow  townsman,  James  Duncan." 


But  the  morning  edition  of  the  Courier  left  T.  Elihu  in 
no  condition  to  "talk  over"  anything.  Across  its  front 
page  was  an  intensely  personal  article  brutally  headed, 
"How  Did  You  Get  Away  With  It,  Elihu?" 

The  writer  reminded  the  great  man  that  the  Courier  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  begged  for  some  tip  that 
might  be  as  lucrative  as  the  Main  Street  paving  deal  and 
the  Traction  franchise  deal  had  been  to  him.  Elihu's 
pink  face  deepened  to  purple  as  he  read  it  and  not  even 
the  indignant  protests  of  his  loyal  townsmen  could  remove 
the  scowl  between  his  heavy  eyebrows.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  great  man  was  worried. 

The  scowl  still  remained  when  late  that  night,  he  and 
District  Attorney  Jameson  were  deep  in  a  professional 
interview  with  Whitey  Garrity.  Oddly  enough,  the  gun- 
man had  none  of  the  air  of  an  offender  before  his  judges; 
rather  he  seemed  to  be  dictating  terms. 

"Somebody's  squealed,  eh?"  said  Garrity.  "And  you 
want  him  out  of  the  way.  That  stuff  comes  high  these 
days;  it  aint  as  healthy  as  it  used  to  be." 

"The  terms  can  be  arranged,"  said  Jameson,  painfully. 
Both  respected  citizens  avoided  each  other's  eyes  as  the 
haggling  went  on.  When  it  was  concluded,  after  an  hour's 
wrangling,  the  gun-man  still  had  the  upper  hand. 

"I'm  on,"  he  said  laconically  and  slouched  toward  the 
door. 

Jameson's  nerve  suddenly  forsook  him.  "You  under- 
stand there  must  be  nothing  drastic,"  he  quavered. 

"Drastic,  h ,"  grinned  Garrity.    "Leave  that  to  me. 

All  you  guys  got  to  do  is  frame  my  alibi." 
*********** 

Jimmy  walked  slowly  down  the  path  leading  from 
Carol's  house  in  a'  solemn  maze  of  happiness.  His  good 
fortune  had  sobered  him  and  he  felt  a  haunting  sense  that 
it  was  too  perfect  to  last.  Carol  had  hurriedly  sent  for  him 
that  evening  to  read  the  letter  which  she  had  received  from 
Harding  regarding  his  play.  It  was  filled  with  such  genial 
phrases  as  "refreshing  conception,"  "original  development 
and  "promising  theme."  .  "I  feel  sure,"  the  mighty  man- 
( Continued  on  page  ny) 


Do  You 

Believe 

In  Fairies? 


That's  what  Peter  Pan  as\ed 
—  remember  ?  And  now 
Louise  Huff  as\s  it  again. 

By  Adam  Hull  Shirk 


IT — my    brief    interview    with 
Louise   Huff — was  all   frilled 
up  with  woodsprites,  asphodel, 
the  Iliad  and  such  things. 

Sitting  there  chatting  with  her 
was  quite  like  saddling  the  pink 
velvet  back  of  a  whimsie  and  fly- 
ing through  purple  mists  and  over 
poppy  fields  to  the  land  of  dryads 
and  ogres,  mostly  dryads. 

When  I  first  saw  Miss  Huff- 
through  the  open  door  of  her 
study — she  was  sitting  at  a  desk, 
listening  to  her  tutor  expurgate 
the  mysteries  of  the  illusive  my- 
thology. 

Dropping  her  book  on  "Classic 
Myths,"  Louise  sprang  to 
her   feet  and  bounded  to 
my  side. 

"So,"  I  observed,  as  she 
indicated  a  roomy  seat  for 
me,  "you've  gone  back  to 
school?" 

"Yes,"  snuggling  deeper 
into  her  own  chair,  "you 
sse,  this  is  a  postgraduate 
course.  English  literature 
and  the  classics,  but 
mostly  mythology.  I  never 
went  to  college,  you  know, 
and — well,  I  felt  I  really 
needed  heaps  more  educa- 
tion." 

"Since  you  became 
president  of  the  Hollywood 
Club,  perhaps?"  I  laughed. 

"Really,  no!  Of  course 
the  club  gives  us  plenty  to 
do,  what  with .  our  Red 
Cross  work  and  making 
baby  clothes.  But  —  I 
don't  know.    I  guess  I  just  felt— ignorant!" 

Eyes  sparkling,  she  changed  the  subject. 

"Aren't  you  just  mad  about  mythology?"  she  asked. 

I  confessed  to  a  mild  state  of  derangement. 

"And  do  you  believe  in  fairies?"  came  another  question, 
her  earnestness  reminding  me  of  the  same  question  voiced 
by  the  immortal  Peter  Pan. 

"Now,  Maude  Adams!"  I  cautioned. 

"But  I  mean  it.    Say  that  you  do." 

So  I  said  I  believed  in  fairies,  even  though  I  didn't 
recall  of  ever  having  run  across  very  many  such  persons — 
things — whatever  you  call  'em. 

"Mythology  is  so  fascinating,"  she  went  on.  "Why,  I 
can't  even  read  Bullfinch's  'Age  of  Fable'  without  forget- 


"One  day  I  just  know  I'll  see  a  satyr 

come   out   of  some    rotted  old  tree 

trunk,  frightening  me  to  death." 


In  "Wild  Youth"  Miss  Huff  stands  without  the  support  of  Jack  Pickford, 
off  to  war. 

ting  I'm  living  in  the  prosaic  twentieth  century.  I  can 
imagine  myself  a  nymph  sitting  by  some  Castilian  font, 
surrounded  by  fields  of  asphodel.  Sometimes  I  go  out  in 
the  Santa  Monica  hills  and  play  I'm  a  dryad  and  that 
there  are  satyrs  lurking  behind  every  tree.  One  day  I 
know  I'll  see  one,  creeping  out  of  some  rotten  tree  trunk, 
frightening  me  to  death!" 

"Then,  too,"  she  went  on,  once  more  changing  the  sub- 
ject, "I'm  studyi  g  classic  dancing.  It's  supposed  to  give 
one  grace,  you  know — " 

But  just  then  the  tutor  called  and  her  word  is  law.  With 
a  merry  apology  the  actress-student  was  gone. 

Louise  is  a  southern  girl,  born  twenty-two  years  ago  in 
Columbus,  Georgia.  Stage  experience  is  all  very  well,  but 
being  five  feet,  one  inch  in  height  and  tipping  the  scale 
at  one  hundred,  Louise  has  had  quite  a  strenuous  share 
in  the  "talkies." 

She  was  an  ingenue  in  stock  and  in  "Graustark."  She 
played  the  lead  in  "Ben  Hur"  and  other  classics.  Then 
she  kissed  the  stage  goodbye  and  went  with  Lubin.  This 
happened  in  the  summer  of  19 14. 

She  married  her  director,  Edgar  Jones,  and  returned  to 
the  stage.  When  she  came  back  she  was  a  Famous 
Player  in  which  rank  she  did  "The  Ghost  House,"  "Jack 
and  Jill,"  "What  Money  Can't  Buy,"  "Seventeen,"  "Great 
Expectations"  and  others.  Thus  came  about  the  co-starring 
combination  with  Jack  Pickford  which  proved  one  of 
Famous  Players-Lasky's  very  best  bets. 

But  Jack's  gone  to  war,  which  leaves  Louise  a  lone  star 
but  not  a  lonely  one. 
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PROVING  THAT  THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  SCREEN  IS  ONLY  A  BAGATELLE 

""pHE  little  scene  in  the  center  about  the  table  with  Gladys  Leslie  and  Mother  Maurice  is  all  you'll  see  in  "Ann  Acushla."     On  the  screen  you  won  t 

*■    see  the  director — at  right,  near  spinning-wheel;    nor  the  moving  platform  for  the  camera  that  has  its  own  chauffeur;   nor  the  fan  in  the  foreground 

for  wind  effects  on  the  window  curtains;    nor  the  Cooper-Hewitts  above  and  the  powerful  Kliegs,  for  furnishing  light.     Thus  comes  order  from  chaos. 
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Do  -  <k 


n^HIS  is  YOUR  Department.   Jump  right  in  with  your  contribution. 

-1  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlife- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


w 


Gabriel  Blows  a  Righteous  Horn 

DID  you  ever  wait  in  line  two  hours  or  more  to  see  one 
of  those  sensational  pictures  with  fear  in  your  heart 
that  the  police  or  church  societies  would  stop  it  before  you 
got  a  chance  to  give  it  the  enthralled  "once  over"?  So 
have  I.  And  then  to  find,  on  finally  getting  inside,  that 
you  have  been  deceived?  "Cleopatra"  is  advertised  as  the 
most  marvelous  and  most  magnificent  motion  picture  of 
the  day — with  Theda  as  the  sensation.  We  must  give  her 
credit  for  outstripping  all  the  "vamps"  but  who  could  ac- 
cuse her  of  grace? 

Homer  Gabriel,  Detroit. 

An  Academic  Plaint 

I  WENT  to  see  "Brown  of  Harvard"  last  week.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  if  the  producer  ever  visited  Cambridge. 

The  boat-house  was  an  antique  structure  that  I  do  not 
think  Harvard,  with  her  beautiful  boat-houses,  would 
care  to  claim. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  large  boats  appeared  and  quan- 
tities of  canoes,  and  in  the  distance  rose  mountains.  In  all 
the  years  I  have  lived  in  Cambridge  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  six  canoes  in  this  part  of  the  Charles,  and 
where  are  those  mountains? 

A  young  girl  wandered  about  the  dormitory  at  all  hours 
unaccompanied  by  a  chaperon.  This  isn't  being  done  at 
Harvard,  nor  do  the  students  "spoon"  on  benches  under 
the  trees.  The  actors  were  all  fine,  although  the  students 
were  a  bit  ancient  for  their  parts,  especially  "Thorne." 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  if  a  Yale  man  produced  this 
picture? 

R.  E.  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  Can  Happen  in  Comedy 

IN  "A  Shanghaied  Jonah,"  a  Triangle-Keystone  comedy, 
a  can  of  gasoline  is  spilled  over  a  stove  in  which  there 
is  a  fire.  After  the  explosion  (which  throws  the  girl  to 
the  floor)  the  can  still  sits  tranquilly  on  the  stove. 

S.  L.  Ward,  Paris,  Ont. 

We  Were  Going  to  Ask 

WHY  do  movie  actors,  no  matter  where  they're  sup- 
posed to  be — in  parlor  or  ballroom — when  they  re- 
ceive a  letter  or  telegram,  tear  it  open,  take  out  the  mes- 
sage and  throw  the  envelope  on  the  floor?  Most  of  us 
would  return  the  letter  to  the  envelope  and  put  it  in  our 
pocket.  Such  conduct  conveys  the  impression  that  actors 
were  born  in  saw  mills.  Another  thing — can't  the  pro- 
ducers find  any  other  name  for  a  Mexican  than  "Pedro"? 
W.  H.  Cram,  Waterville,  Minn. 

Undoubtedly! 

IN  "Lost  in  Transit,"  George  Beban  heats  some  water  to 
the  boiling  point  (obvious  from  the  steam)  and  then 
pours  it  into  the  bath.  Then  he  places  the  little  boy  in 
this  water.  Ouch!  Anyway,  he  surely  ought  to  have  been 
clean  after  this  hot  bath. 

An  Australian  Reader. 


The  Zenith  oj  Nonchalance 

TN  "Blue  Blazes  Rawdin,"  "Joe"  sure  must  have  been 
-L  excited.  In  the  scene,  where  Rawdin  was  shot  by  the 
"Kid,"  Joe,  that  veteran  of  many  a  fierce  fight,  became  so 
absorbed,  or  frightened  to  death,  that  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  with  his  hand  calmly  reposing  on  a  "red-hot" 
stove  (at  least  it  should  have  been  "red-hot,"  as  there 
was  a  roaring  blizzard  outside). 

C.  J.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Musical  License,  Probably 

r\URING  tragic  tableaux  in  "The  Aliens,"  as  Beban 
*S  was  bending  over  his  little  daughter,  dying  from  in- 
juries, the  piano  player,  seeming  to  awaken  after  a  refresh- 
ing nap,  began  to  bang  "If  I  Knock  the  L  Out  of  Kelly." 
Moreover,  the  piano  player  (I  almost  said  musician)  es- 
caped and  is  still  at  large. 

R.  Ross  Riley,  Oberlin,  Kas. 


PRESSED 
WHILE  YOU 
WAIT 

SAILORS 

A 
SpECiALTy 


Ahoy,  Mate!    Who's  Your  Tailor? 

IN  "The  Slacker,"  Metro,  the  sailor  enters  the  house 
with  his  hat  on  and  his  trousers  pressed.  I  never  knew 
it  was  the  correct  thing  to  wear  a  hat  in  the  house  and 
certainly  no  sailor  wears  creases  in  his  trousers! 

E.  S.  P.,  Daytonia,  Fla. 

Anna — You  Ought  a  Know! 

IN  "The  Brand  of  Satan"  I  saw  a  woman  spend  several 
minutes  shrinking  into  a  wall  as  a  brute  prepared  to  at- 
tack her  when,  had  she  been  properly  desperate,  she  might 
have  gotten  out  the  door.  In  the  same  picture  another 
woman  stood  silently  by  and  emoted  while  the  brute 
strangled  her  father.  Then  she  flopped  down  on  her  dead 
father,  allowing  the  murderer  to  take  a  notion  to  drag  her 
off  to  his  den,  which  was  accomplished  with  very  little 
protest.  I  have  seen  this  sort  of  thing  so  often  in  pictures 
that  I  wonder  if  that  "eternal  feminine"  stuff  isn't  being 
overworked.  Are  women  really  so  utterly  stupid  in  a 
crisis? 

Anna   M.   Baugh,   Indianapolis. 
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Photoplay  Magazine 


We'll  Supply  a  "Photoplay" 

TELL  me— why  is  an  art  director?  In  "The  Spreading 
Dawn"  the  A.  D.  suffered  to  be  plastered  perfectly 
good  study  lamps  and  those  awful  pedestals  all  over  the 
set  for  a  Civil  War  picture.  It's  a  puzzle  to  me.  And 
did  they  use  glaring  headlines  in  the  papers  in  those  days? 
Well,  rather  not!  At  that  rate,  the  photoplay  world 
should  show  me,  ere  I  die,  at  least 
two  per-fect-ly  good  victrolas,  sev- 
eral   Big    Bens   and    a    few    copies 


1 


of    "Photoplay"    in    the    Ark. 
R.  E.  Larson,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Maybe  a  "Sub"  Was  After  Him 

TN  -When  a  Man  Sees  Red"  featuring  William  Farnum, 
1  Jewel  Carmen  sails  away  from  the  South  Sea  island  in 
the  millionaire's  yacht,  .bound  for  home.  The  next  day 
Sutton,  captain  and  owner  of  the  sailing  vessel,  hoists  an- 
chor and  sails  for  home.  Later,  Farnum,  with  the  help  of 
one  man  and  a  rowboat,  starts  off  in  pursuit  of  Sutton. 
He  becomes  marooned  on  a  tropical  island.  Sometime 
after  the  millionaire's  yacht  is  wrecked  during  a  storm; 
Jewel  is  picked  up  by  Sutton  and  some  days  later  he  casts 
her  off  on  the  same  island  that  Farnum  exists  upon.  Queer, 
isn't  it,  how  William  rowed  rings  around  the  modern  yacht 
and  the  sailing  vessel?  Of  course,  he  was  a  desperate  man, 
but Elmer  E.  Nieburger,  Chicago. 

"Where  There's  Fire  There  Must  be  Smoke"  . 

IN  "The  Girl  in  the  Dark"  Carmel  Myers  is  shown  to  the 
room  she  is  to  occupy  for  the  night.  She  turns  on  the 
electric  light,  also  the  lamp,  and  when  lighted,  the  lamp 
smokes.    Since  when  does  smoke  come  from  electricity? 

Belle  Dare,  N.  Y.  C. 

Why  Xot — if  Your  Wife's  in  Danger? 

IN  an  episode  of  "Vengeance  and  the  Woman,"  the  hero 
has  his  leg  badly  injured  when  it  is  caught  in  a  wolf- 
trap.    Although  the  doctor  says  he  cannot  use  the  leg  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  five  minutes  later  when  he  sees  his  wife 
in  danger,  he  suddenly  starts  on  a  run  that  would  turn 
<4reen  with  envy. 

Edith  Collins,  Winnipeg. 

t:     Some  "Lingerie" 

WHERE  did  dear  old  Spottiswood  Aitkin  capture  the 
"lingerie"  in  the  abduction  scene  of  Mary  Miles 
Minter's  "Beauty  and  the  Rogue"?  And  at  what  point  in 
the  chase  did  he — ahem — lose  them?  When  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  the  abduction,  he  rushes  down  stairs  in  his 
night  shirt  and  seemingly  nothing  else.  Getting  his  gun 
and  his  derby  hat,  he  joins  others  in  the  chase.  During  the 
hunt— without  once  stopping— we  suddenly  see  Mr.  Ait- 
kin's legs  draped  in  "lingerie"  to  the  ankles.  Then— they 
must  have  hindered  his  running  or  something,  for  he  lost 
them  in  the  shuffle  as  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  chase 
clad  only  in  the  w.  k.  night  shirt. 

M.  C,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Probably  a  Local  Shower 

T  RECENTLY  saw  little  Zoe  Ray  in  "The  Silent  Lady." 
i-  During  the  action  of  the  story  a  furious  storm  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  progress  along  the  coast.  An  American  rev- 
enue cutter  is  trying  to  make  a  landing.  Great  distress 
and  all.  Then  we  suddenly  see  a  tramp  steamer  resting 
peacefully  on  the  bosom  of  a  sunlit  bay. 

Harry  Corey,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

.•1  Mother  Is  Many  Things 

IN   "Wanted,    a    Mother"   I   saw    the   ad    "Wanted,   a 
Mother"    classified   under   the   heading   "Bookkeepers 
Wanted,  etc."  Edna  M.  A.  C,  Newark. 

Should  Furnish  Gas  Masks 

I  RECENTLY  visited  a  new  picture  palace  in  a  large 
western  city,  seating  about  5,000,  meaning  the  picture 
palace.  I  noticed  a  pungent  and  hazy  atmosphere,  tried 
to  struggle  along  in  spite  of  it,  finally  got  up,  turned 
around  and  walked  right  out  again.  There  were  sundry 
glowing  spots  in  the  circumambient  gloom  and,  well — back 
in  Wales,  as  a  small  boy,  I  had  been  fed  up  on  tales  of  corpse 
candles.  Why  do  they — the  exhibitors— permit  this  heavy 
incense  stuff?  If  a  picture  lacks  atmosphere,  must  he  pro- 
vide it?  Straight  Air  Crank,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Bill  Doesn't  Like  to  be  Rushed,  y'Know 

I  NOTICED  a  very  careless  detail  in  Mr.  Hart's  "Wolves 
of  the  Rail."  Bill  arrives  on  the  three  o'clock  train 
and  when  he  gets  into  the  station  the  clock  on.  the  wall 
registers  two  o'clock.  Did  it  take  Bill  twenty-three  hours 
to  get  into  the  station,  or  is  this  just  some  freak  of  the 
daylight  saving  plan? 

H.  M.  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Poor  Quality,  Perhaps 

IN  "Sunshine  Nan,"  Nan's  father  attempts  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  to  the  gas  jet.    When  he  jumps  from 
the  chair  on  which  he  was  standing  his  weight  pulls  the 
fixture  from  the  ceiling.    Gas  is  usually  very  asphyxiating, 
but  in  this  case  no  one  noticed  the  escaping  gas  at  all. 
T.  S.  Crawford,  Portland,  Ore. 


>■ — -  —^ 

Give  Us  Less  Silver  Threads 

I  WOULD  like  to  know  why  the  parents  of  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  movies  are  made  to  look  so  very  old?  It 
would  seem  so  much  more  natural  if  they  were,  say  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  their  senior,  instead  of  fifty  years  as 
they  usually  are.  I  can  only  recall  one  picture — "The 
Great  Secret" — wherein  the  mother  was  about  the  right 
and  sensible  age  for  her  daughter.  In  the  "Avenging 
Trail"  and  in  Olive  Thomas'  "Indiscreet  Corrinne"  the 
girl's  parents  were  at  least  twenty  years  too  old.  I  noticed 
this  same  fault  in  the  case  of  Beverly  Bayne's  mother  in 
"The  Voice  of  Conscience,"  and  Carlyle  Blackwell's  mother 
and  brother  in  "The  Good  For  Nothing."  Goodness 
knows!  we  get  old  fast  enough  in  real  life. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Edwards,  College  Park,  Ga. 


O/A'  years  ago  the  gentleman  who  is 
Lj  throwing  the  bronc  herewith,  and  (at 
If  ft  above)  pictured  with  Roy  Stewart,  was 
boss  of  the  cowpunchers  at  Miller  Brothers' 
Ranch,  Bliss,  Okla.  The  proprietors  of  the 
outfit  decided  to  import  a  cameraman  and 
make  a  movie  of  their  annual  roundup; 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
fall of  Cliff  Smith.  Now  he  directs  Roy 
Stewart  in  Triangle  Westerns,  owns  several 
ranches  of  his  own,  drives  his  own  car,  and 
wears  the  same  size  sombrero. 


]\/TARY  THURMAN  used  to  be  a  school-teacher,  but  she  has  completely 
IV  1  recovered.  Mack  Scnnctt  discovered  her  and,  judging  jrom  box  office  reports, 
Mary's  comedies  prove  that  Mack  is  some  little  Columbus. 
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TK/fARVEL  RAE  of  the  Mack  Sennett -Paramount  comedies,  is  an  accomplished 
■I  *J  athlete — rides,  plays  tennis,  golfs,  drives  her  own  car,  reads  George  Barr 
McChambcrs,  and— oh,  yes — she  sivims. 


"  O>0  this  is  Hawaii!"  said  Sessuc 
O  Hayakawa.  Above,  with  the  na- 
tive population  of  Clopuna,  Hawaii, 
who  helped  the  George  Mel  ford  and  the 
iMsky  company  make  "Hidden  Pearls." 


(OESSUE  says  those  song-writers  are  all  wrong;  he  didn't  see  a  single  ukulele.  Left, 
O  with  Peggy  Aldrich,  who  is  blond,  and  Margaret  Loomis,  who  is  brunette.  Mrs. 
Aldrich  is  the  wife  of  a  former  L.  A.  moving  picture  man.  Right — Margaret  Loomis, 
with  a  Hawaiian  Princess.    And  here  we've  been  saving  our  money  for  a  trip  to  Hono- 


" J  TV.  was  a  bold  bad  man,  was  this  daring  desperado." 


Jane  Novak  and  Lambert 
Hitfyef,  dim  tor,  seem  to  think  that  just  because  Bill  Hart  sang  that  song  in 
"The  Virginian"  tm  years  ago,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  sing  it  now. 


JJi)OR  Marguerite  Clark!  All  she  does  is  act  poor  little  poor  girls' who,  with  their 
1  < fiiwrirs,  are  driven  by  cruel  uncles  out  into  the  storm.  J.  Searle  Dawley  is 
applying  the  atmosphere. 


r'ALLULAH  BANKHEAD  is  a  candidate  for  screen  stardom.    Only  sixteen,  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Congressman  Wm.  B.  Bankhead,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Senator  John  H.  Bankhead.     The  town  of  TaUulah  in  Alabama  was  named  after  her. 


/UCILLE  ZINTHEO,  PHOTOPLA  Y'S  Beauty  and  Brains  girl,  is  now  a  mem- 
j  ber  of  the  Lasky  Company.  She  has  an  important  part  in  J.  Stuart  Blackton's 
"Missing,"  and  plays  with  Wallace  Reid  in  another  war  story,  "The  Firefly  of 
Front  r  " 


*  4  & 


i 
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rHIS  looks  like  the  final  scene  in  Norma  Talmadge's  new  picture,  just  before 
Eugene  O'Brien  lifts  her  chin  and  -oh,  you  know.    But  it's  only  the  beginning 


in 


Eugene  O'Brien  lifts 

lB\>  flight  of  Purchase,"  another  of  thou    bought -and- paid  'or  drummers. 


CLOSE-UPS 

EDITORIAL      EXPRESSION      AND      TIMELY      COMMENT 


What  a  Word  Who  so  subtle  as  David 
Will  Do.  Belasco?      In    a    very    long 

magazine  article  recently  he 
said:  "Drama  is  life,  while  the  screen  is  des- 
tined always  to  remain  a  cold  picture  of  life." 
Mark  the  word  "cold."  Why  "cold,"  Mr. 
Belasco?  Can  a  picture  of  life,  vivid  with 
movement,  be  cold?  What  does  Mr.  Belasco 
mean  by  "cold,"  anyhow?  So  throughout  page 
after  page  of  meaningless  twaddle,  wherein  this 
greatest  of  American  producers  makes  a  spec- 
tacle of  himself  before  gods  and  men,  speaking 
in  ponderous  generalizations  of  things  concern- 
ing which  he  has,  obviously,  almost  no  know- 
ledge. Any  "props"  in  the  meanest  of  studios 
could  tell  him  in  a  dozen  words  why  his  high- 
flown  theories  of  how  he  would  make  pictures 
are  not  merely  basically  unsound,  but  ridiculous. 

For  Mr.  Belasco,  the  theatrical  producer,  we 
have  the  highest  regard.  But  his  views  upon 
moving  pictures  are  about  as  valuable  as  ours 
would  be  on  the  best  manner  of  raising  alli- 
gator pears  in  Thibet.  And  when  the  pro- 
ducer of  "Polly  With  a  Past"  speaks  so  unctu- 
ously of  the  spiritual  qualities  inherent  in 
drama,  we  who  have  just  seen  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  will  surely  be  permitted  to  smile,  unre- 
buked. 

But  the  funniest  thing  of  all  about  it  is  that 
Mr.  Belasco  has  built  his  entire  reputation  upon 
the  very  thing  which  displeases  him  in  moving 
pictures  —  and  he  apparently  has  been  seeing 
extremely  bad  pictures  —  namely,  the  close 
adherence  to  physical  outlines  of  life.  We  hope 
Mr.  Belasco  did  not  actually  write  the  article, 
but  merely  signed  it  out  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  to  oblige  a  needy  friend. 

?? 

Mr.  Motion  pay  heed  to  the  voice  of  the 
Picture  small  town.     The  manufacturers 

pi  of  great  national  staples  never 

overlook  these  smaller  com- 
munities. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Leonard  of 
Boone,  Iowa,  for  this  clear  exposition  of  the 
case: 

"Now  I  am  tempted  to  air  a  grievance — 
that  of  many  citizens  of  Boone,  and,  I  surmise, 
other  average  towns  of  12,000  or  less  inhabi- 
tants. 

"For  the  last  six  months  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  later  triumphs  of  certain 
screen  celebrities,  viz.,  Farnum,  Hart,  Ray,  Fair- 
banks, Clark,  Marsh,  and  Pickford;  because 
their  commodity,  like  three  parts  of  earth's 
other  delightful  things,  has  'gone  up,'  and  can 
no  longer  be  made  to  pay  in  these  smaller 
centers. 

"We  have  come  to  love  these  vivid  personal- 
ities after  long  acquaintance  and  are  loathe  to 


ascribe  the  stigma  of  profiteering  to  them;  yet 
we  thought  long  thoughts  when  a  star  an- 
nounced his  income  tax  to  be  —  you  know 
what. 

"Now,  Mr.  Editor,  who  is  responsible  for 
this  condition;  is  it  a  just  or  inevitable  one;  or 
is  there  any  redress  of  grievance?  The  war 
can't  be  wholly  to  blame,  for  this  upward  trend 
was  becoming  very  marked  before  we  became 
belligerent. 

"In  these  gloomy  times  and  with  the  limited 
choice  of  diversions  in  towns  of  moderate 
dimensions,  is  it  not  hard,  when  we  seek  en- 
trance to  our  Palace  of  Dreams,  to  be  turned 
away  or  bored  with  unreal  illusions  and  gro- 
tesque ribaldry?  Real  photoplay  devotees  are 
not  satisfied  with  second-class  productions  and 
I  predict  there  will  soon  be  a  general  loss  of 
interest  and  consequent  falling  off  in  business 
if  these  conditions  are  allowed  to  prevail. 

"Will  you  not  give  some  attention  to  this 
matter?" 

Emphasis.  With  a  vague  idea  of  emphasizing, 
writers  of  subtitles  now  underline 
so  many  words  that  they  would  obtain  more 
emphasis  by  the  simpler  process  of  underlining 
everything  except  the  words  they  really  do  want 
to  emphasize. 

Competition  J.  A.  Berst,  formerly  head  of 

Can't  be  Killed.  American  branch  of  Pathe",  is 
not  ordinarily  an  alarmist  — 
he  has  been  too  long  in  the  picture  business,  he 
is  too  wise  a  head  —  and  he  has  seen  the  in- 
dustry weather  its  biweekly  "grave  crisis"  for 
more  than  two  decades.  Yet  he  issued  a  warn- 
ing recently,  that  "a  certain  organization  of  pro- 
ducers and  distributors"  was  attempting  to 
create  a  monopoly  by  forcing  exhibitors  to  sign 
five-year  contracts  for  its  pictures.  Mr.  Berst 
says  that  unless  exhibitors  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, Pathe'  and  other  producers  will  be 
forced  to  discontinue  making  features. 

All  wrong,  Mr.  Berst.  You  can  no  more 
create  a  monopoly  in  anything  where  the  creative 
genius  of  man  is  concerned,  than  you  can  tie 
the  wind  to  your  gatepost  or  stop  the  sun  from 
shining.  The  whole  trouble  with  the  argument, 
as  well  as  with  many  others  advanced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  business  men  of  pictures,  is 
that  they  do  not  realize  how  unimportant  their 
part  of  the  business  really  is.  Only  two  men  in 
pictures  count — the  man  with  the  idea,  and  the 
man  who  pays  his  admission  price  to  the  theatre 
to  enjoy  it.  Let  every  picture  theatre  be  burned 
down,  let  every  exchange  be  destroyed,  every 
studio,  every  foot  of  film,  and,  let  every  man 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  pictures  today  be 
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killed  in  the  war,  and  inside  of  two  months  we 
will  be  seeing  pictures  again,  because  we  want 
them. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  want  the  best  you 
can  make,  and  if  we  don't  get  it  from  one  com- 
pany, we're  not  going  to  pause  long  to  ask  how 
long  a  contract  it  has  with  the  theatre  we 
usually  attend.  And  some  bright  young  man 
is  going  to  see  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
build  another  theatre  where  we  can  get  the 
good  pictures.  A  good  picture  can  always  find 
a  theatre,  and  the  better  the  picture  the  more 
money  it  will  bring  to  its  producer. 

There  is  too  much  talk  of  manipulation. 
The  curse  of  the  whole  business,  the  thing  that 
is  holding  back  the  photodrama  more  than  any 
other  one  element  from  reaching  its  full  fruit- 
age, is  that  so  many  of  the  men  who  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death  have  not  the  first 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  in 
art,  and  not  in  coal  oil.  And  never  yet  has  any 
art  been  monopolized.  So  it  is  only  in  the 
companies  where  they  sneer  at  the  word  art 
that  there  need  be  any  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  combinations,  long  contracts,  program  book- 
ing, chain  theatres,  or  any  of  the  dozen  other 
matters  which  have  to  do  only  with  business, 
and  affect  neither  the  mind  which  creates  nor 
the  demand  which  pays  the  bills. 

Where  the        William  A.  Brady's  press  agent 

1\4  ("**„*     nas   sent   out    a  story  boasting 

money  uoes.   tha(.  Mr  Brady  uged  100000 feet 

of  film  in  making  a  certain  picture  which  is  only 
eight  reels,  or  8,000  feet  long.  Imagine  a  dress- 
maker bragging  that  her  customer  had  been 
compelled  to  supply  her  with  sixty  yards  of  silk 
to  make  a  dress  containing  only  five  yards  of 
the  material.  Still  they  say  it  is  the  rapacity  of 
stars  that  is  driving  producers  to  the  poorhouse. 

Remember — it  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  the 
film,  the  celluloid  itself,  which  makes  this  waste 
appalling.  Because  twelve  times  as  much  film 
as  necessary  was  used,  twelve  times  the  neces- 
sary salaries  of  players  and  mechanics,  twelve 
times  all  the  necessary  overhead  cost  are  in- 
volved. 

A  small  percentage  of  waste  is  unavoidable — 
about  the  same  percentage  as  in  dressmaking. 
But  if  producers  would  spend  more  money  in 
perfecting  their  scenarios  before  they  begin  work 
in  the  studio,  production  costs  could  be  re- 
duced anywhere  from  one-half  to  nineteen- 
twentieths.  This  is  a  mathematical  fact,  known 
to  almost  everyone  in  the  picture  business,  yet 
not  more  than  two  or  three  companies  are  put- 
ting it  into  practice.  The  others  either  ignore 
the  waste  or  brag  about  it. 

This  may  seem  to  be  none  of  our  business. 
Our  business,  as  we  have  conceived  it,  however, 
is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  better  pictures. 
The  waste  system  inevitably  produces  bad  pic- 
tures. 


We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Brady's  press 
agent's  story  is  literally  true.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Brady  is  such  a  bad  business  man. 
But  it  is  typical  of  certain  phases  of  the  picture 
industry  that  such  a  condition  as  this  is  con- 
sidered a  boast  of  thoroughness  rather  than  a 
confession  of  shortsightedness. 

Realism  Vs.  Taking  their  cue  from  the  Euro- 
Idealism  Pean-guided  literary  critics  in 
American  magazines,  critics  of  the 
moving  picture  seem  determined  to  look  upon 
the  happy  ending  as  something  which  is  inevit- 
ably banal.  They  delight  in  phrases  like  "The 
customary  happy  ending  is  not  dragged  in." 
They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  in  every 
branch  of  art  there  are  two  avenues  of  expres- 
sion— realism  and  idealism — neither  one  being 
greater  than  the  other,  but  both  being  coexistent 
and  a  matter  of  choice  for  the  artist.  The 
moving  picture  addresses  itself  principally  to 
the  masses,  the  people  who  believe  in  democracy 
and  equality,  and  not  to  the  students  of  curious 
psychological  phenomena.  To  these  people, 
life  itself  is  sufficiently  real.  Art  must  give 
them  a  contrast.  So  the  picture  is  idealistic. 
The  happy  ending  is  a  symbol  to  them  of  their 
own  faith  and  their  own  desires.  It  prepon- 
derates in  pictures  because  pictures  are  the  first 
form  of  art  which  is  truly  democratic. 


% 


Two  Ways  to    Recently  we  learned  of  a  man 

Make  Movies    who  decid^d   to   e,mb?rk   !n 
*•  moving  picture  production  in 

a  large  way.  He  hired  a  press  agent  first,  than 
a  general  manager,  than  a  lot  of  stenographers, 
then  rented  a  splendid  suite  of  offices.  Finally 
it  occurred  to  some  one  that  it  might  be  as  well 
to  have  some  one  around  who  knew  something 
about  making  pictures,  and  eventually  this  was 
done,  after  about  $50,000  had  been  spent  in 
what  is  technically  known  as  "overhead,"  a 
moving  picture  term  for  money  you  can't  poss- 
ible expect  to  get  back. 

Another  recent  negotiation  also  came  to  our 
attention,  where  a  certain  capitalist  desired  to 
exploit  a  popular  star  who  has  not  recently 
been  on  the  screen.  When  they  approached 
her,  she  said,  "I  must  first  have  a  story."  She 
had  the  story  written,  and  then  she  said,  "Now 
I  must  find  a  director."  The  director  was  not 
found  when  this  gem  of  prose  was  written,  and 
the  capitalist  is  not  out,  thus  far,  a  single  nickle, 
as  the  star  bought  the  story  herself,  and  will 
keep  it  in  her  own  possession  until  producing 
arrangements  to  suit  her  can  be  made. 

We  leave  it  to  the  discerning  reader  to  de- 
cide which  of  these  two  enterprises  is  the  more 
likely  to  give  to  the  screen  interesting  and 
valuable  productions. 


The  Shadow  Stage 


A  Department  of 
Photoplay  Review 


By  Randolph 
Bartlett 


Sardou's  "Divorcons"  has  been  done  exquisitely 
into  a  picture  called  "Let's  Get  a  Divorce;" 
Billie  Burke  and  John  Miltern  head  the  cast. 


EACH  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the  time  when  all 
intelligent  producers  of  moving  pictures  will  be 
compelled  to  realize  that  plot  is  secondary  to  theme, 
and  that,  since  there  are  comparatively  few 
dramatic  themes  in  all  the  world,  treatment  and  character 
must  be  the  main  avenues  of  admission  to*  the  public 
interest.  One  ingenious  dissector  of  literature  has  written 
a  book  proving  that  there  are  only  thirty-six  possible 
dramatic  situations.  This  is  unimportant,  if  true.  For 
while  the  situation  of  the  hero  abducting  the  heroine  at 
the  altar  where  she  is  about  to  be  married  against  her  will, 
may  always  be  essentially  the  same,  the  story  of  that 
abduction  as  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "Lochinvar"  bears 
little    resemblance    to    the 

tale    when    it    concerns   a      , , „ ^^^^, 

fashionable  couple  of  today 
who  escape  their  irate  rela- 
tives in  a  high-power  car. 
Still,  we  chafe  at  this 
repetition  when  it  is  not 
reproduced  in  colors  new, 
just  as  we  object  to  a  long 
row  of  houses,  each  of  the 
same  shape  and  hue  as  its 
neighbor,  though  we  may 
be  very  fond  of  the  folk 
within.  We  demand  the 
same  variety  of  life,  of  per- 
sonal relations,  of  friend- 
ships, of  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  existence. 

In  us  there  is 
A    sense    fastidious,    hardly 

reconciled 
To   the   poor   makeshifts   of 

life's  scenery, 
Where  the   same   slide  must 

double  all  its  parts, 
Shoved    in    for   Tarsus,    and 

hitched  back  for  Tyre  .  .  . 
This    unthrift    housekeeping, 

that  will  not  brook 
A   dish  warmed  over  at  the 

feast  of  life, 
And  finds  Twice  stale,  served 

with  whatever  sauce. 


"Mile.  Paulette"  is  a  pretty,  romantic 
Anderson  and  Wallace  M 


Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  play's  the  thing  only  when, 
by  some  new  twist  of  treatment,  some  new  interpreta- 
tion of  character,  it  is  given  the  appearance  of  novelty, 
though  its  theme  may  be  as  old  as  the  book  of  Genesis, 
from  which,  after  all,  most  drama  is  taken.  This  is 
why  it  is  necessary  that  the  genius  of  the  scenario  writer 
must  be  developed,  given  free  rein,  encouraged,  and  not 
held  down  to  the  physical  requirements  of  hand-made 
stars.  This  is  why  the  genius  of  stars  must  be  developed, 
given  free  rein,  encouraged,  and  not  held  down  to  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  hack-written  scenarios. 

The  scenario  and  the  star — these  two  alone  make  the 
picture.    And  the  scenario  writer  of  tomorrow  will  not  be 

the  novelist  or  the  drama- 
tist of  yesterday,  but  a 
modeller  in  a  new  clay. 
His  day  is  not  yet.  The 
producer  has  yet  to  realize 
that  the  scenario  genius 
must  eventually  bear  the 
same  relation  to  his  organ- 
ization as  the  dramatist 
does  to  theatre,  and  be 
stimulated  by  a  similar  per- 
centage of  reward  for  suc- 
cess. When  the  day  of 
that  realization  arrives  I 
shall  not  be  forced  to  con- 
fess, as  I  am  this  month, 
that  but  few  productions 
recently  reviewed  display 
a  high  degree  of  imagina- 
tion, or  even  ingenuity  in 
camouflage. 
Let's  go: 

THE  TIGER  MAN— 
Artcraft 

It  was  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  I  had  not  seen 
"The  Tiger  Man"  at  least 
once  before,  while  I 
watched  Bill  Hart,  as  an 
outlaw,  kidnap  a  young 
woman,   reform    from   the 

77 


comedy  of  a  summer  rescrt;    Claire 
acDonald  do  the  honors. 
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"The  Marriage  Lie"  is  one  of  the  best  Bluebirds  of  the  month,  because 
of  Carmel  Myers'  beauty  and  the  acting  of  herself  and  Kenneth  Harlan. 


fn  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  Marguerite  Clark  piles  her  curls  high  and 
is  a  romantic  miss  with  Richard  Barthelmess  as  a  delightful  lover. 


"Rose  o'  Paradise"  has  a  real  all-star  cast;    here  are  three  members, 

Bessie  Barriscale,  Howard  Hickman  and  Edythe  Chapman,  especially 

Miss  Chapman. 


sheer  glaring  light  of  her  goodness,  and  so  on.  The  scenic 
magnificence  of  this  production  is  fascinating.  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  photographed  at  the  scene  of  that  fabled 
battle,  where  the  Titans  hurled  whole  mountains  at  the 
gods. 

LET'S  GET  A  DIVORCE-  Paramount 

Sardou's  "Divorcons"  has  been  done  exquisitely  into  a 
picture  story  called  "Let's  Get  a  Divorce,"  by  John  Em- 
erson and  Anita  Loos,  but  the  somewhat  listless  acting  of 
Billie  Burke  would  have  made  the  production  watery, 
only  for  the  vitality  of  the  art  of  John  Miltern  and  Armand 
Kalisz,  the  latter  a  newcomer  to  the  screen.  This  is, 
probably,  only  a  lapse  on  Miss  Burke's  part,  as  "Arms 
and  the  Girl"  and  "The  Land  of  Promise"  both  gave  hints 
of  achievement.  The  theme,  that  of  a  husband  who  wins 
back  the  affection  of  a  romance-obsessed  wife  by  giving  . 
her  her  head,  is  handled  with  extreme  delicacy.  A  trav- 
esty on  the  "knight  and  ladye  fair"  in  the  introductory 
episode  is  delicious. 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  LAW— Paramount 

"The  White  Man's  Law"  has  a  plot  of  unusual  orig- 
inality and  interest.  The  motive  is  cleverly  typified  by  a 
minor  character  flitting  across  the  background  of  the  story, 
a  white  man  outcast  by  his  fellow  whites  in  Sierra  Leone 
because  he  had  violated  the  strict  code  which  protects 
the  few  good  women  of  these  exotic  trading  posts.  This 
is  the  law  referred  to  in  the  title.  Sessue  Hayakawa  is 
starred,  but  it  is  a  story  in  which  all  the  principles  are 
important,  and  all  brilliantly  cast.  Jack  Holt,  Florence 
Vidor,  Joseph  Swickard,  Hayakawa  himself,  and  Director 
James  Young  for  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of  the  edge 
of  the  jungles — unite  in  making  this  picture  distinctive. 
Mr.  Young's  directing  occasionally  harks  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Shakespearean  school  of  acting,  but  he  atones 
for  this  by  his  creation  of  beautiful  and  meaningful 
pictures.  And  the  occasional  stretches  of  thin  ice  are 
skimmed  cleverly,  without  the  least  suggestion  of  break- 
ing through. 

UP  THE  ROAD  WITH  SALLIE -Select 

Constance,  the  sunshine  child  of  the  Talmadge  family, 
is  rapidly  acquiring  that  deftness  which  alone  makes  com- 
edy. In  "Up  the  Road  with  Sallie"  she  is  a  delightful 
mischief-maker.  She  kidnaps  a  willing  aunt  (this  seems 
to  be  an  aunt  month)  and  finds  romance  for  two.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  William  D.  Taylor  directed  this 
picture.  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  real  comedy  sense.  Norman 
Kerry  is  pleasingly  present. 

WITH  NEATNESS  AND  DISPATCH— Metro 

If  Francis  X.  Bushman  will  continue  in  the  comedy 
vein  of  "With  Neatness  and  Dispatch,"  which  he  began 
with  "Red,  White  and  Blue  Blood"  and  "The  Brass 
Check,"  he  will  make  a  more  important  place  for  himself 
in  filmdom  than  he  ever  occupied  as  a  mellow-dramatic 
actor.  Beverly  Bayne  appears  as  a  young  woman  who 
needs  the  aid  of  a  burglar  in  her  aunt's  (hello,  another 
aunt!)  Adamless  Eden.  Mr.  Bushman  pretends  to  be  a 
reformed  burglar.  It  is  hilarious.  June  Mathis  and 
Luther  Reed  provided  a  brilliant  scenario,  glistening  with 
sparkling  titles. 

RIDERS  OF  THE  NIGHT— Metro 

Viola  Dana  is  never  so  charming  as  when,  in  serious 
drama,  she  has  occasion  to  express  the  comic  spirit  of  the 
trifles  of  life.    In  "Riders  of  the  Night"  she  is  a  pathetic 
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child,  browbeaten  by  her  aunt  (what,  another  aunt!)  and 
yet-  through  all  the  perils  of  the  scenario,  she  retains  a 
wistful  humor.  There  is  tense  drama  in  this  story 
and  swift  movement,  the  best  Dana  picture  since  "Blue 
Jeans." 

AN  ALIEN  ENEMY— Paralta 

Believing  herself  of  German  birth,  a  young  woman  is 
torn  between  obedience  to  her  supposed  grandfather  and 
her  innate  love  of  America,  with  what  result  can  be  im- 
agined. This  is  the  theme  of  "An  Alien  Enemy."  Louise 
Glaum  is  the  girl.  For  Monte  Katterjohn's  scenario, 
little  can  be  said.  He  has  followed  all  the  mechanics 
of  war  melodrama,  but  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  Miss  Glaum's  sincerity  lift  it  from  common- 
placeness. 

ROSE  O'  PARADISE— Paralta 

Here  is  what  I  call  an  all  star  cast:  Bessie  Barriscale, 
Norman  Kerry,  Howard  Hickman,  Edythe  Chapman, 
David  M.  Hartford.  These  players  carry  the  story  of 
"Rose  o'  Paradise,"  the  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  per- 
secuted heiress,  and  their  acting  redeems  a  drama  con- 
structed upon  such  theories  as  that  if  one  kitten  is  funny, 
three  will  be  three  times  as  funny.  Miss  Chapman  as  a 
stern  woman  with  a  soft  heart  does  what  I  regard  as  the 
finest  acting  of  her  entire  career,  and  I  can  remember  when 
she  played  ingenues.  Miss  Barriscale  is  exquisite  in  her 
rags.  Had  the  story  been  constructed  with  genius  equal 
to  that  of  the  players,  this  would  have  been  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  year,  or  any  year.  As  it  stands,  it  is  still 
a  joy,  full  of  tender  humor  and  whimsicality. 

MR.  FIX-IT— Artcraft 

Douglas  Fairbanks  seems  to  be  groping.  In  "Mr.  Fix-It" 
he  offers  a  thin  imitation  of  the  sort  of  things  John  Emer- 
son and  Anita  Loos  used  to  create  for  him,  with  a  curious, 
ramble-scramble  fight  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  This 
is  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  a  satiric  theme,  the  unstarching  of  a  stiff- 
necked  family  of  aristocrats  by  transplanting  into  its 
midst  a  small  horde  of  waifs,  but  the  whole  thing  is  too 
obviously  strung  together  to  exploit  the  familiar  Fairbanks 
bag  of  tricks.  And  now  I  expect  I  shall  receive  a  deluge 
of  letters  from  prototypes  of  the  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  Pickford  Marching  Club,  telling  me  that  I  am  a 
boob  and  ought  to  know  by  now  that  all  the  public  wants 
is  Fairbanks,  and  the  story  makes  no  difference.  All 
right — then  go  to  see  "Mr.  Fix-It." 

A  DOG'S  LIFE— Chaplin 

After  months  of  retirement  Charlie  Chaplin  comes  back 
with  the  best  comedy  he  has  ever  made,  "A  Dog's  Life." 
It  is  the  first  picture  on  his  famous  million-dollar  con- 
tract, and  proves  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  money.  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  the  one  buffoon  in  pictures  who  imparts  into 
his  most  hilarious  moments,  recognizable  human  emotions. 
The  outstanding  novelty  of  the  picture  is  a  common,  mon- 
grel pup. 

UNCLAIMED  GOODS— Paramount 

"Unclaimed  Goods"  has  a  plot  with  an  original  twist. 
A  girl  is  shipped  to  a  mining  camp  by  express  C.  O.  D., 
and  when  she  arrives  the  consignee  is  unable  to  pay  the 
freight,  so  the  bad  man  of  the  story  tries  to  force  the 
express  agent  to  sell  her  at  auction,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  company.  Too  closely  examined,  the  idea  will 
not  hold  water,  but  it  is  neatly  done,  with  Vivian  Martin 


Louise  Glaum's  sincerity  lifts  "An  Alien  Enemy"  out  of  the  common- 
placeness  which  might  have  been  its  fate,  because  of  the  ordinary  scenario. 


'"The  Hand  at  the  Window"  is  that  rarest  of  things,  a  convincing 

crook  play;    Margery  Wilson  is  a  detective  and  Joe  King  a  sentimental 

police  captain. 


Constance  Talmadge  is  a  delightful  mischief-maker  in  "Up  the  Road 
With  Sallie,"  and  Norman  Kerry  is  pleasingly  present. 
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Edith  Storey's  dramatic  charm  and  intensity  make  "Treasure  of  the 

Sea"  something  more  than  mere  melodrama — though    it  is    excellent 

melo  at  that. 


Vivian  Martin  is  an  express  shipment  in  "Unclaimed  Goods,"  a  story 
with  an  entirely  original  twist. 


Beverly  Bayne  hires  a  burglar  in  "With  Neatness  and  Dispatch,"  an- 
other of  the  highly  entertaining  Bushman-Bayne  farce  melodramas. 
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as  the  charming  bit  of  live  stock.    It  is  punctuated  with 
gun-play. 

TREASURE  OF  THE  SEA— Metro 

Melodrama  persists  as  the  most  popular  form  of  enter- 
tainment. "Treasure  of  the  Sea"  is  excellent  melodrama, 
dealing  with  the  discovery  of  a  wrecked  treasure  ship. 
Edith  Storey,  that  concentrated  bit  of  dramatic  charm  and 
intensity,  lifts  the  play  out  of  the  rut  into  which  it  might 
easily  fall. 

THE  TWO-SOUL  WOMAN— Bluebird 

"The  Two-Soul  Woman"  is  a  transposition  of  the  story 
of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  with  a  doctor  hypnotising 
an  heiress  as  the  principal  theme.  The  original  story  was 
Gellett  Burgess'  "The  White  Cat."  The  fable  unrolls  in- 
terestingly until  the  final  reel,  when  there  occurs  an  exhi- 
bition of  probably  the  worst  acting  ever  seen  on  stage  or 
silversheet.  Yet  the  production  as  a  whole  is  one  that 
merits  encouragement,  for  with  only  four  principals  in 
the  cast  there  is  remarkable  smoothness  and  sustained 
interest.  Priscilla  Dean  plays  the  part  of  the  girl  who 
alternates  between  good  and  something  approaching  evil, 
the  double  exposures  suggesting  the  transition  stage,  her 
struggle  with  herself,  being  particularly  well  done. 

THE  DANGER  GAME— Goldwyn 

Madge  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  few  clever  farceuses  of 
the  screen.  Having  established  her  as  a  comedienne,  Gold- 
wyn announces  her  latest  picture,  "The  Danger  Game," 
as  a  melodrama.  Don't  let  Goldwyn  advertising  keep  you 
away  from  one  of  the  few  good  pictures  this  firm  has 
made.  "The  Danger  Game"  is  farce — much  better  farce 
than  "Baby  Mine"  because  it  has  a  story,  and  is  not  five 
reels  of  repetition.  Madge  Kennedy  is  a  confection  of 
hilarity,  and  Tom  Moore  the  best  foil  she  ever  had. 


THE  BUSY  INN— Pathe 

Rabelais,  De  Maupassant,  Boccaccio,  Fielding — these 
are  big  names  in  world  literature.  But  no  sane  or  decent 
person  would  offer  them  to  children.  Yet  the  literature 
of  the  world  would  be  much  the  poorer  had  these  men 
never  written.  The  answer  is — keep  them  away  from  the 
children.  But  you  can't  keep  moving  pictures  away  from 
children,  or  children  away  from  moving  pictures.  Until 
some  means  is  devised  of  suiting  the  audience  to  the  pic- 
ture, productions  like  "The  Busy  Inn"  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed publicly.  It  was  produced  by  the  Russian  Art 
Film  company  in  Moscow,  and  is  like  a  chapter  of  Rabelais 
illustrated  by  Franz  Hals.  Such  art  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
screen,  in  all  its  frank  vulgarity.  But  the  company  which 
turns  such  pictures  loose  upon  the  American  market  is  a 
munitions  plant  for  the  censor  army. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK— 
Brenon 

Allegory  presents  one  fundamental  difficulty  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  photoplays.  This  is  establishing  the  symbols 
which  the  characters  and  incidents  represent,  and  main- 
taining them  throughout  the  story.  It  is  hard  to  do  this 
without  numerous  explanatory  titles,  and  these  clog  the 
action.  In  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  Her- 
bert Brenon  endeavored  to  give  to  the  screen  the  pure 
thought  of  the  Jerome  K.  Jerome  drama,  and  while  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  it  is  less  photodrama  than  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  text.  Yet  the  essense  is  there,  that 
"heavenly  love  and  earthly  love  are  but  one  love."  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  plays  the  role  of  the  Stranger, 
as  he  did  on  the  stage,  and  with  no  less  distinction. 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


The  Birth  of 
a  Smile 


DORIS  KENYON  is  smile  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  girl. 

Or  perhaps  it  might  be  mere  accurate  to 
say  that  Doris  Kenyon  is  girl  completely  en- 
veloped in  smile. 

This  smile  is  no  mere  arrangement  of  the 
features;  it  is  not  the  invitation  with  which 
the  common  or  garden  girl  lures  the  young 
shepherd  of  hearts  in  the  spring;  it  is  not  the 
pert  glance  which  on  Broadway  passes  for 
flirtation;  it  is  not  the  dimpled  grimace  of  the 
simp  ingenue. 

Beginning  with  the  eyes,  this  smile  first 
manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  delicately 
etched  suggestions  of  crinkles,  spreading  out 
from  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  of  Doris — 
little  joy-rays  from  her  twin  suns  of  mirth. 

Simultaneously  the  eyes  themselves  kindle 
with  mischief  and  interrogation — her  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  humor  of  the  moment  and 
her  inquiry  whether  or  not  you  do. 

Then  the  cheeks  of  Doris  become  infected 
with  the  contagion,  cheeks  where  the  bloom  of 
girlhood  flaunts  its  splendid  banners;  and  at 
the  base  of  each  of  these  mounts  of  merri- 
ment a  dimple  puts  a  period  to  the  thought. 

Meanwhile  the  lips  of  Doris  are  parted  and 
the  smile  is  focused — the  picture  is  complete, 
save  for  a  final  little  tapping  of  the  toe  or 
the  expressive  fluttering  of  a  hand  or  two. 

The  thing  is  done — Doris  has  smiled. 


Doris  Kenyon  and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  author  of  the  story 
in  which  Miss  Kenyon  will  make  her  independent  stellar  debut. 


John  B.  O'Brien  taketh  tea  with  Miss  Kenyon,  whom  he  is  conducting  in  her  new  celluloid  symphony;    the  reason  directors  accept 
smaller  salaries    than    stars  is  that   they  have   the    privilege  of  being    photographed    taking    tea    in  the  stars'  dressing    rooms. 
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Facts  and  Near-Facts  About  the  Great  and  Near-Great  of  Filmland 

<By  CAL  YORK 


IN  the  spring  many  folks  go  more  or 
less  crazy.  One  day  it  was  reported 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  would 
be  used  as  a  picture  theatre  at  the  close 
of  the  opera  season.  Of  course  the  thing 
was  impractical,  as  the  grand  old  ark  is 
built  upon  the  general  lines  of  grandfa- 
ther's barn,  only  with  greater  optical  prob- 
lems. The  big  laugh,  however,  came  when 
the  aristocratic  owners  of  boxes  protested 
against  this  invasion  of  their  sacred  pre- 
cincts, to  which  the  New  York  World 
replied  that  if  these  boxholders  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  luxurious 
Rialto  or  Rivoli.  they  would  see  what 
a  compliment  moving  picture  patrons 
would  be  paying  the  Metropolitan  by  go- 
ing there  at  all. 

FAY  TINCHER,  after  all  these  years 
of  inactivity,  has  allied  herself  with 
the  World  Film  Corporation.  She  will 
make  her  own  two-reel  comedies  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  World  will  distribute 
them. 

MARIE  DORO  has  formed  her  own 
company  and  will  make  several  fea- 
ture pictures  a  year  to  be  released 
through  a  newly-formed  corporation.  Miss 
Doro  plans  to  have  a  well-known  director 
in  charge  and  has  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  stories  written  by  prominent 
authors. 

PAULINE  FREDERICK'S  contract 
with  Paramount  expires  this  summer, 
and  there  was  a  rumor  that  she  would 
join  Goldwyn.     There  seems  no  further 


A  representative  of  the  Toto  Film  Company 
accidentally  dropped  in  one  evening  where 
they  were  showing  "Cleopatra,"  and  he 
laughed  so  hard  that  he  decided  to  make 
another  version  and  let  Dora  Rodgers  bur- 
lesque "Cleo."  It's  pretty  good  —  but  of 
course  it  isn't  as  funny  as  the  first  one. 
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In  "Patriotism"  there  had  to  be  a  dose-up  of  Bessie  Barriscale  as  Joan  of  Arc — so  close-up  that 

only  part  of  her  armor  would  show.     But  Props  dressed  up  her  steed  in  overalls  and  puttees 

and  the  photographer  moved  his  camera  too  far  back,  and  this  was  the  result.     Director  West 

and  Cameraman  De  Vinna  in  the  supporting  roles. 


foundation  for  this  report,  than  that  she 
will  leave  pictures,  for  a  while  at  least. 
She  is  going  on  the  stage,  it  is  expected. 
Miss  Frederick  is  now  Mrs.  Willard  Mack, 
and  Mr.  Mack  is  now  head  of  the  literary 
department  of  Goldwyn.  This  fact  may 
have  contributed  also  to  the  rumor  men- 
tioned. 

AS  has  been  observed,  Madame  Pe- 
trova  is  a  stickler  for  realism.  This 
had  painful  results  for  a  member  of  her 
company  in  the  making  of  a  scene  for 
"Patience  Sparhawk.''  Patience  is  called 
upon  to  strangle  her  stepmother,  and  so 
ferociously  did  Petrova  attack  Mrs.  Paul 
Dasher,  who,  was  playing  the  other  role, 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  dramatic  action. 
Mrs.  Dasher  was  flung  against  the  iron 
rod  of  a  lighting  apparatus.  Her  scalp 
was  cut  and  a  doctor  had  to  be  called, 
but  after  three  stitches  had  been  taken 
she  insisted  upon  doing  the  scene  again. 

RAYMOND  McKEE.  star  of  "The  Un- 
believer," is  now  a  Sergeant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  army.  McKee  en- 
"sted  immediately  after  finishing  the  of- 
ficial Red  Cross  picture,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Red  Cross." 

IT  is  said  Pathe  will  discontinue  the  pro- 
ducing of  features,  having  already 
taken  steps  to  release  Frank  Keenan, 
Fannie  Ward,  and  Bryant  Washburn. 
Gladys  Hulette's  contract  expired  some- 
time ago.  Bessie  Love  left  Pathe  the 
first  of  May.     Her  last  picture  for  that 


company  was  "Carolyn  of  the  Corners." 
Miss  Love  at  this  writing  had  not  de- 
cided whether  to  accept  one  of  two  of- 
fers from  big  producing  concerns,  or  to 
form  her  own  company. 

JULIUS  STEGER  is  to  be  director-gen- 
eral for  the  International  Film  Com- 
pany, and  not  for  World.  Steger,  who 
coaxed  Anna  Case  into  pictures,  will  make 
a  feature  starring  the  prima-donna,  and 
in  the  meantime  is  working  on  a  new 
Marion  Davies  production. 

ANOTHER  photoplay  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Corbaley,  who  won  the  Photoplay 
Magazine  $1,000  prize  story,  is  "Real 
Folks,"  recently  completed  at  the  Tri- 
angle Culver  City  Studio.  It  is  a  two- 
reel  "situation  comedy,"  "Mr.  Briggs 
Closes  the  House." 

IN  the  Metro  projection  room  half  a 
dozen  men  were  watching  a  picture, 
when  something  went  wrong  with  the 
machine.  The  operator  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  fix  it.  "Just  a  minute,  I'll  fix 
it  for  you,"  said  one  of  the  men  in  the 
projection  room,  and  went  into  the  booth. 
In  a  minute  the  machine  was  running 
smooth  and  true  again.  The  man  who 
fixed  the  machine  was  R.  A.  Rowland, 
president  of  the  Metro  company.  Moral: 
One  of  the  ways  to  get  to  be  president 
of  a  corporation,  is  by  knowing  more 
about  the  little  job  than  the  man  who 
holds  that  job  and  by  not  refusing  to 
stoop  and  tackle  the  little  job. 


Plays  and  Players 


Getting  Irving  Cummings  nominated  for  governor  nearly  wrecked  the  World  studio  at  Ft.  Lee, 
but  it  had  to  be  done  to  lead  up  logically  to  the  close-up  with  Barbara  Castieton  at  the  end  of 

"The  Heart  of  a  Girl." 


MAURICE  TOURXEUR  now  has  his 
own  company.  After  finishing 
Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House,"  an  Artcraft  pic- 
ture with  Elsie  Ferguson,  Mr.  Tourneur 
decided  to  direct  his  own  pictures,  work- 
ing in  his  own  studio,  choosing  his  own 
scenarios,  and  making  his  own  casts;  in 
short,  from  now  on  he. will  be  artistically 
independent.  His  first  production  will 
be  "Sporting  Life."  from  an  old  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  success. 


nized  the  eminent  jurist.  "What  an  ex- 
cellent judge!"  she  retorted,  and  gave  him 
one  of  her  best  smiles. 
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IT  is  reported  that  Constance  Talmadge 
*■  has  received  repeated  offers  from  man- 
agers who  wish  to  obtain  her  services  for 
the  stage.  The  funny  part  of  it  is,  these 
managers  all  disagree  as  to  what  parts 
she  is  best  fitted  to  portray.  One  told 
her  she  was  a  comedienne;  another  was 
sure  that  farce  was  her  forte.  The  third 
said  she  was  a  dramatic  actress.  And  now 
Constance  is  all  bewildered.  No,  she'll 
not  accept  any  of  them. 

MISS  LILLIAN  COOK,  last  seen  as 
Fairy  Berylune  in  "The  Blue  Bird," 
died  last  month,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Miss  Cook  was  one  of  the  best-known 
screen  ingenues,  and  was  with  World  Pic- 
tures for  three  years. 

MOTHER  MARY  MAURICE,  the 
grand  old  lady  of  the  films,  is  dead. 
She  expired  at  the  home  of  relatives  in 
Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  where  she  came  to  re- 
cover from  a  long  illness  which  seized  her 
after  she  had  completed  her  work  in  "Over 
the  Top,"  Vitagraph's  war  picture.  She 
was  born  in  1844  and  in  the  course  of  a 
long  stage  career  played  with  Edwin 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  John  T.  McCul- 
lough,  and  Joseph  Jefferson.  Since  1910, 
she  has  been  known  as  Vitagraph's  "screen 
mother." 
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rious  operation  in  New  York  recently, 
is  now  completely  recovered.  After  a 
rest  of  a  few  weeks,  the  director  will  be- 
gin work  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Anita 
Loos  on  a  Paramount  production. 

JACK  PICKFORD  has  joined  the  navy. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  intelligence  de- 
partment and  given  the  task  of  censoring 
films  for  export. 

GEORGE  BAKER.  Metro's  West  Coast 
director-general,  was  discussing  the 
reason  why  certain  film  stars,  once  hav- 
ing left  the  leadership  of  a  certain  master 
of  film  craft  who  created  them,  seemed 
to  have  lost  considerable  of  their  acting 
ability  and,  in  consequence,  much  of  their 
popularity. 

"I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  that  ex- 
plains it,"  he  said.  "A  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania political  boss  had  been  deserted  by 
one  of  his  lieutenants  who  was  seeking 
to  set  up  his  own  machine. 

"  'Let  him  try,'  the  boss  said,  when  he 
heard  of  the  other's  plans.  'It's  true 
that  I  taught  him  all  he  knows, — but  I 
didn't  teach  him  all  /  know.'  " 

FRANCES  FORD  is  starring  in  his  own 
serial,    a    patriotic    narrative    called 
"Berlin  via  America." 

PEARL  WHITE  was  watching  the  mili- 
tary maneuvers  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. In  the  next  box  was  a  well-known 
judge.  He  saw  Miss  White  and  exclaimed 
to  a  friend:  "What  a  beautiful  woman!" 
Miss  White  heard.    She  turned  and  recog- 


Carl  T.  Tlioncr 

The  Big  Three  snapped  in  Philadelphia  on  their  tour  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.     Doug  is 

making  a  speech  and  seems  to  think  it's  pretty  good  himself;    Mary  registers  admiring  interest 

in  Doug's  oratory,  apparently,  while  poor  Iil'  Charlie  is  standing  off  all  alone  and  looking  kinda 

forlorn  and  neutral.     But  didn't  they  sell  the  bonds! 


H 


International  Film  Service 


Elya  Hastings,  the  English  actress,  came  to 

this  country  after  many  months  of  war  relief 

work  over  there.     She  will  appear  before  the 

cameras  for  Selig. 

OLIVE  THOMAS  complained  the  other 
day  that  she  was  simply  all  out  of 
tears.  Her  director  had  made  the  request 
that  she  shed  a  few  saline  drops  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  William  V.  Mong  who, 
in  times  away  from  the  camera's  stress, 
raises  little  piggies  and  geese,  and  Olive 
sobbed  and  sniffled  and  thought  of  all  the 
saddest  things  in  the  world,  but  nary  a 
teardrop  would  come. 

"Most  times,"  she  said,  "I  can  cry  to 
order,  but  now  I  think  I'm  cried  out. 
First  I  was  called  East  by  my  mother's 
illness,  spent  weeks  with  her  at  the  hos- 
pital at  Pittsburgh  where  she  almost  died, 
.  and  then  Jack"— this  being  Jack  Pickford, 
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her  husband — "enlisted  in  the  aviation 
corps  and  went  to  war,  and — I'm  afraid 
that  these  bigger  things  have  blotted  up 
the  tears  that  once  I  could  give  to  the 
screen." 

Whereupon  her  director,  hearing  the  re- 
mark about  Jack,  took  her  to  one  side 
and  began  talking  to  her  about  what  might 
happen  to  Jack  in  the  war  zone.  He  was 
still  bound  to  have  those  tears.  But  he 
failed,  even  though  Olive  did  faint  at 
the  railway  station  when  she  bade  Jack 
good-bye. 

"I'm  not  afraid.  Whatever  happens, 
Jack's  doing  the  thing  I  would  want  him 
to  do.  And  I  can  be  brave,  too,"  she 
said. 

GEORGE  V.  BAKER,  the  director,  and 
Albert  Le  Vino,  scenarioist,  were  dis- 
cussing daylight  saving  and  how  it  will 
affect  the  film  industry  in  the  U.  S.  "And, 
by  the  way,  George,"  said  Le  Vino,  "do 
you  know  who  was  the  first  picture  di- 
rector?" "No,"  replied  Baker,  "unless 
you  mean  Noah,  when  he  staged  the  first 
big  animal  act  on  the  ark."  "No,  it  was 
Joshua,"  said  Le  Vino.  "Didn't  he  com- 
mand the  sun  to  stand  still  so  he  could 
take  another  shot?" 

BLANCHE  SWEET  has  at  last  an- 
swered the  call.  After  an  absence  of 
over  a  year,  she  is  again  at  work,  making 
pictures  for  her  own  company.  Space 
has  been  rented  at  the  Griffith  studio. 

RA.  WALSH,  the  director,  had  just 
•  informed  a  particularly  seedy-look- 
ing applicant  that  he  had  a  place  for 
him,  but  that  a  small  wardrobe  would 
be  necessary. 

"How  much?"  asked  the  seedy-one  du- 
biously. 

"Oh,  evening  clothes,  a  walking  suit 
or  two,  a  few  business  suits,  an  outing  suit 
suitable  for  a  Palm  Beach  affair,  a — " 

"Say,"  broke  in  the  applicant,  "who 
was  the  author  of  this  story — the  Retail 
Clothiers'  Association?" 


This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,  Jack  being  otherwise  Mr.  Smart,  Wor Id  Film  technical  di- 
rector, who  is  trying  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  know  he  was  being  photographed.    The  gentleman 
giving  Mr.  Smart's  house  the  up  and  down  is  Director  Travers  Vale  who  is  considering  how 
the  bungalow  will  look  when  built  life-size  in  his  next  production,  "Vengeance. 


RALPH  INCE  is  to  be  Petrova's  per- 
manent director.  The  actress'  plan 
for  changing  directors  with  each  picture 
has  been  set  aside  because  of  the  complete 
satisfaction  with  Mr.  Ince's  work  in  pro- 
ducing "Tempered  Steel"  and  "Patience 
Sparhawk." 

AMERICAN  skill  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  been  drafted  to  aid  in  sav- 
ing the  babies  of  France.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  imported  a  number  of 
American  educational  films;  and  now  the 
peasantry  of  Normandy,  of  Champagne, 
and  other  provinces  in  the  shadow  of  the 
firing-line  are  being  taught  first  lessons  in 
the  care  of  children,  according  to  modern 
hygienic  standards.  The  Red  Cross  aims, 
in  cooperation  with  the  French  author- 
ities, to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  France 
from  80,000  to  40,000  a  year,  and  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  do  so,  thanks  partly  to  the 
campaign  of  the  motion  picture. 

FLORENCE  REED  will  make  features 
exclusively  for  B.  A.  Rolfe's  new  pro- 
ducing company.  Rolfe  recently  incor- 
porated a  concern  to  make  eight  pictures 
a  year  with  well-known  stars;  and  Miss 
Reed  is  the  first  to  be  signed. 

SERG.  ARTHUR  GUY  EMPEY  of 
"Over  the  Top"  has  enlisted  with  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
army  volunteers. 

ALLA  NAZIMOVA,  EMILY  STEV- 
ENS AND  ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
are  returning  to  the  screen,  the  stage  pro- 
ductions in  which  they  appeared  having 
ended  their  runs. 

P  LYA  HASTINGS,  the  charming  young 
•I—1  English  actress  and  widow  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Aubrey  Hastings,  who  was  killed 
in  action  at  Verdun,  is  now  working  at 
the    Selig    studios    in    California.      Miss 
Hastings  was  one  of  the  first  of  her  pro- 
fession to  volunteer   for  service  in  the 
British  Red  Cross.     For  twelve  months 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  car- 
ried on   her  hospital  work,   often   being 
on  duty  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch 
in  the  fourth  General  Military  Hospital 
in  London.     Broken  in  health  she  came 
to  this  country  to  recuperate  and  spent 
some  months  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming; 
and  later  became  connected  with  the  Es- 
sanay    company.      Miss    Hastings'    work 
there  led  to  her  permanent   engagement 
with  Selig;   and  big  things  are  expected 
of  her  in  the  future. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  Enrico  Ca- 
**■  ruso  is  reported  as  offering  him  as  a 
picture  star.  The  singer's  services  may  be 
had  for  one  feature  during  the  summer 
for  $75,000.    Don't  push. 

WHILE  D.  W.  Griffith  was  on  the 
battle-line  in  France,  he  asked  a 
poilu  what  he  and  his  comrades  did  when 
they  went  home  on  furlough. 

"Make  ze  love,"  the  Frenchman 
promptly  returned.  "All  ze  time  make 
ze  love. 

"Monsieur,"  the  soldier  went  on,  his 
eyes  twinkling,  "war  she  is  terrible,  but 
sometimes  not  so  terrible  as  peace.  She 
makes  our  own  wives  love  us." 


It's  Mae  Murray  made  up  as  a  newsy  for 

her   new    picture,   "Danger — Go    Slow!" 

Extra — extra! 

SOLEMNLY  the  notification  is  issued 
that  the  Clara  Kimball  Young  pictures 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  pros- 
pective Blanche  Sweet  pictures,  which  are 
to  be  produced  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Young's  manager.  Less  surprising, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  recent  events,  would 
be  a  notification  from  Miss  Sweet  that  her 
pictures  would  have  no  connection  with 
those  of  Miss  Young. 

NANCY  PALMER,  Howard  Chandler 
Christy's  model  for  his  navy  recruit- 
ing poster,  is  breaking  into  camera  range 
in  a  World  subject,  "Merely  Players," 
supporting  Kitty  Gordon. 

DURING  her  two  years'  sojourn  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Mary  Miles  Minter 
has  participated  in  every  civic  event  of 
importance,  but  the  recent  dedication  of 
the  hydroplane  built  at  Santa  Barbara  by 
Alan  and  Malcolm  Loughhead  for  gov- 
ernment service  has  impressed  her  more 
strongly  than  anything  she  has  ever  done 
for  war  service.  Mary  broke  a  bottle  of 
water  on  the  prow  of  the  plane  and  then 
released  from  a  basket  six  white  doves. 

ANITA  STEWART  has  gone  back  to 
work  at  Vitagraph,  her  first  picture, 
to  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks,  being 
"The  Mind-the-Paint  Girl"  from  the  play 
by  Arthur  Wing  Pinero.  All  the  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  star  have 
been  adjusted,  and  save  that  Miss  Stewart 
has  been  lost  to  the  screen  for  the  better 
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part  of  a  year,  no  one  is  the  worse  for 
the  experience. 

■"THIS  is  Glory!  To  be  kissed  by  Mar- 
*  guerite  Clark  is  honor  enough  for  any 
man.  But  to  contract  a  severe  case  of 
mumps  as  a  result  of  the  osculatory  dis- 
tinction is  far  above  any  dreams  of 
"Bab's"  silent  worshipers.  Charles  Ayers, 
a  lad  of  Chicago,  met  Miss  Clark  during 
the  Liberty  Loan  drive.  "Surely  I'll  give 
you  a  kiss  for  a  bond,"  smiled  Miss  Clark. 
"But  I've  just  had  the  mumps — aren't 
you  scared?"  "Scared?  Who?  Me?" 
came  back  the  youngster.  "No  ma'm." 
And  even  now  he's  glad  he  kissed  her. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR"  is  the 
working  title  of  D.  W.  Griffith's 
first  Artcraft  picture.  Among  the  play- 
ers are  Lillian  Gish,  Robert  Harron,  and 
George  Fawcett,  besides  such  notables  as 
Queen  Alexandra  and  David  Lloyd- 
George. 

MARGUERITE  CLAYTON  has  trans- 
ferred her  blonde  loveliness  from 
Essanay  to  Artcraft  screens.  She  is 
George  M.  Cohan's  leading  woman  in 
"Hit-the-Trail-Holliday."  Miss  Clayton, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  "discovered" 
by  G.  M.  Anderson,  with  whom  she  played 
in  the  old  "Broncho  Billy"  westerns.  In 
her  career  with  the  Essanay  company  she 
appeared  with  success  opposite  Bryant 
Washburn,  Richard  Travers,  and  Sydney 
Ainsworth,  and  played  the  leading  part  in 
a  series. 

NOW  that  everything  is  settled  and 
lovely  and  cooey,  there  ought  to  be 
no  real  harm  in  letting  you  in  on  a  little 
matter  that  almost  disrupted,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
the  domestic  bliss  of  Wally  Reid  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy  Davenport. 

Wally  and  Dorothy  attended  a  Red 
Cross  benefit  at  the  Hotel  Huntington, 
one  of  Pasadena's  most  scrumptious  win- 
ter hostelries.  and  Wally  was  called  upon 
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Leu  is-Smitfi 


Lovely   Marguerite  Clayton  returns  to  the 
screen  with  George  M.  Cohan  in  "Hit-the- 
Trail-Holliday."     She   was   formerly    with 
Essanay. 


Marie  Dressier  is  not  singing  her  old  favorite, 
"Heaven  Will  Protect  the  Working  Girl;" 
she  is  returning  from  a  day's  campaign,  sell- 
ing Liberty  Bonds,  the  blow  that  caused  the 
droop  being  "Do  you  sell  thrift  stamps?" 

to  act  as  auctioneer.  He  had  auctioned 
off  everything  within  reach  and  was  look- 
ing for  new  objects  to  offer  and  new 
pocketbooks  to  conquer,  when  someone 
passed  him  up  a  genial  bull  pup  that  dem- 
onstrated its  gentleness  and  affectionate 
disposition  by  poking  a  salivary  tongue 
in  the  auctioneer's  face. 

Wally 's  eyes  were  for  the  crowd,  not 
for  the  dog,  when  he  raised  the  animal 
aloft  and  called  attention  to  its  beauty. 

He  saw  that  his  wife  was  making  frantic 
motions  to  him.  but  he  interpreted  these 
as  meaning  that  he  should  hold  the  dog 
for  a  large  and  specially  spectacular  sale. 
As  the  price  ran  up.  Miss  Davenport's 
gesturing  became  more  violent.  When 
the  price  reached  $1,600.  and  Wally  yelled 
"Sold!"  he  heard  a  faint  shriek  come  from 
Ms  fond  helpmate's  direction. 

He  had.  if  you  must  know  and  haven't 
already  suspected,  sold  his  wife's  own  bull 
pup.  And,  he  had  to  buy  it  back!  And 
what  is  worse,  he  himself  had  given  the 
pup  to  her  on  her  last  birthday. 

MONA  LISA,  as  a  picture  star,  flivved 
even  before  her  first  picture  was 
completed.  The  Balboa  studios  have 
closed  because  of  financial  difficulties; 
and  H.  M.  Horkheimer's  lovely  plans 
for  his  new  star — who.  you  know,  was  to 
fire  the  industry — were  all  wasted.  It's 
a  shame. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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A  department  of  service  in 
motion  picture  to  one  of  its 


Ask  This  Department 

1.  For  information  concerning  motion  pictures 
for  all  places  other  than  theatres. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses and  programs  of  any  institution  or 
organization. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors  and 
equipment  for  showing  pictures.  ( Send 
stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  secure  a  motion  picture  machine  free 
for  your  school,  church,  or  club. 

Address:  Educational  Department 
Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago 


lines  is  too  well  known  to  mention. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  pub- 
lic school  teachers  have  hard  rows  to 
hoe  is  that  their  tools  are  mostly  of 
the  1800  model.     Education  is  just 
beginning   to   recognize   in   a   real 
way    the    power    of    the    screen. 
Learning's    attitude    has    been 
lti   like  that  of  a  blind  man  remain- 
ing indifferent  when  a  strange 
visitor  comes  and   offers 
him  sight.     The 
supreme 


TELL  ye,  a  picture  like  that  learns 
thing." 

Thus  the  head  of  the  house,  returning  from  the 
little  show  around  the  corner,  waters  another  weed 
in  the  hard  row  the  public  school  teacher  must  hoe. 

For  these  wise  paternal  words  again  impress  upon  the 
tow-headed  young  son  of  the  family  the  hopelessness  and 
boredom  which  he  finds  in  his  schoolroom,  where  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  "learn  him  something."  If  some  folks 
can  stay  away  from  school  and  still  learn  things,  why,  he 
ponders,  must  he  make  a  daily  hegira  to  the  Sahara  of  the 
schoolroom  and  attempt  to  absorb  such  facts  as  "the  epigea 
repens  or  trailing  arbutus  is  found  in  the  northern  New 
England  states,  Upper  Michigan  and  other  locations  in  the 
same  latitude,"  and  similar  abstractions? 

Yes,  father  said  something. 

While  taupe-headed  William  is  in  school  endeavoring  to 
secure  some  permanent  impressions  from  abstract  type,  his 
brother  Hank,  who  quit  school  to  work  in  the  tannery,  is 
taking  in  the  picture  shows  and  absorbing  vivid  fact  after 
fact  driven  into  his  mind  by  the  graphic  power  of  the  screen. 

Willie  is  learning  enough  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  King 
Ethelbert  of  the  Visigoths  to  be  able  to  evaporate  some  of 
it  into  words  when  he  recites.  Hank  is  learning  what  is 
going  on  in  Europe  right  now.  Hank  can  talk  about  the 
modern  war;  but  Willie  can't.  Who  considers  the  troubles 
of  the  Visigoths  when  ten  million  modern  Huns  are  tear- 
ing at  the  gates  of  civilization? 

But  Hank  learns  many  other  things  in  the  theater 
that  should  be  learned  in  the  school.  The  screen's 
refreshing  and  powerful  presentation  of  facts  in  his- 
tory, literature,  sociology,  engineering,  zoology,  botany, 
commercial    geography,    nature    study    and    many    other 
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"Jack  and  the   Bean- 
stalk "  becomes  more 
visible,  and   therefore  the   more 
impressive   to   the   young  mind, 
when '  'done  "  into  mo  ving  pictures . 

teacher  is  here.     But  few  edu 
cators  have  as  yet  given  her  the 
whole  hearted  welcome  she  deserves. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
educational  institutions  are  rapidly  realiz- 
ing that  the  motion  picture  is  education's  great- 
est aid  since  the  birth  of  the  art  of  printing.  These 
institutions  are  recalling  their  manners  and  are  of- 
fering the  powerful  and  brilliant  newcomer  a  real  place 
among  their  aides. 

Few  are  the  colleges  and  universities  now  unequipped 
for  motion  pictures.  Fifty  per-cent  of  the  normals,  pri- 
vate schools  and  high  schools  use  films,  with  more  secur- 
ing equipment  every  day.  The  public  schools  are  gather- 
ing the  machines  as  fast  as  they  can  find  the  necessary 
handful  of  cash.  One  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  middle 
west  has  passed  a  rule  requiring  a  motion  picture  booth 
to  be  included  in  the  specifications  of  all  future  school 
buildings. 

Psychologists  agree  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
knowledge  contained  in  the  average  human  mind  comes 
through  the  eye.  And  in  appeal  to  the  vision  the  screen 
stands  far  in  advance  of  all  previous  forms  of  education. 


1  Fil 


ms 


the   application   of  the 
greatest  fields  of  usefulness 


"I  would  rather  have  one  reel  of  film  on  certain  sub- 
jects than  all  the  teaching  one  teacher  can  do  in  a 
week,"  said  the  principal  of  a  school  to  the  writer  last 
week.  Some  day  that  remark  will  be  accepted  by  every 
teacher  and  educator  in  the  land. 

"I  can  teach  every  subject  in  the  public  schools  with 
motion  pictures  except  grammar,"  said  Thomas  Edison, 
six  years  ago,  "and  I  don't  care  whether  grammar  is 
taught  or  not."  Having  taught  grammar,  we  agree 
with  Edison  on  both  scores.  ■ 

Because  of  the  fact  that  educators  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  strong  demand  for  motion  pictures  constructed 
expressly  for  teaching  purposes,  not  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  along 
this  line.  The  Lincoln  Par- 
ker Company  is  the  pioneer 
in  making  films  for  the  class- 
room, under  the  supervision 
of  educators.  That  concern 
now  offers  film  courses  in 
geography,  nature  study, 
history,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, biology  and  agricul- 
ture. Other  concerns  have 
hundreds  of  educational  films 
on  these  and  other  subjects, 
including  chemistry,  physics, 
industry  and  literature. 

The  development  in  this 
field  from  now  en  is  bound 
to  be  rapid  in  the  direction 
of  the  organization  of  film 
courses  on  a  pedagogic  basis, 
and  more  and  more  thinking 
will  be  done  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  of  the 
proper  relation  between  the 

screen  and  the  old  teaching  methods.    Professor  Judd, 
head  of  the  department  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  an  authority  on  pedagogy,  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  further  development  in  the  middle 
field  between  purely  teaching  films  for  the  class-room 
and   the   entertainment   pictures   of   the 
theater. 

It  is  this  blend  of  recreation  and  edu- 
cation  in   films  which   most   schools 
now  desire  and  most  of  the  films  used 
are  of  that  type,  such  as  "Les  Mise 
rabies,"     "Treasure     Island," 
"Ivanhoe,"    and    many 
other  picturized  stories,  and 
pictures   from   history, 
travel,  nature  study  and  in- 
dustry. 

Around  the  corner  of  the 
next  decade  is  a  little  school      [A 


"Les  Miserables"  is  a  good 
example  of  the  sort  of  films 
schools  are  using  in  the  main 
— a  blend  of  education  and 
entertainment. 


"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?"  evokes  a  different  answer  on  the 
modern  dairy  farm.  The  "pretty  milk  maid"  is  usually  a  man  adeptive  in 
handling  machinery  and  with  a  working  knowledge  of  electricity.  By  such 
films  as  the  Atlas  agricultural,  from  which  the  above  picture  is  taken,  does 
the  moving  picture  aid  Uncle  Sam  in  coaxing  boys  farmward. 


-    • 


What  school  boy  would  not  give  his  last  cent  —  and  even  his 

daddy's  cigar  change — to  see  "Treasure  Island"  in  pictures?     It 

has  been  done — and  with  children  acting  the  roles. 

house  whose  pupils  are  taught  by  screen  and  book 
together,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  on  up 
the  scale,  even  in  the  oldest  and  coldest  univer- 
sity. 


Places  Other 

Than  Theatres 

Now  Using  Motion  Pictures 

Public  Schools 

Hospitals  and  Prisons 

Parochial  Schools 

Army  and  Navy  Camps 

Convents     and    Boarding 

Red  Cross  Branches 

Schools 

Clubs  and  Organizations 

Colleges  and  Academies 

Technical  Societies 

Medical  Schools 

Community  Houses 

Universities 

Private  Homes 

CI  lurches 

Business  Firms 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'sandY.W. 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

C.  A.'s 

State  Capitols 

Orphan  Homes 

State  Councils  of  Defense 

Infirmaries  and    State  In- 

The United    States  Gov- 

stitutions 

ernment 
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PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 

The  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  by 
Recognized  Leaders  of  the  T^lew  Art 

By  John  Emerson 
and  Anita  Loos 


It  is  ideas  that  are  in 
demand — first,  last  and 
always — ideas.  Learn 
to  recognize  an  idea  and 
to  differentiate  it  from  a 
mere  incident  or  a  mere 
string  of  incidents,  or 
an  incoherent  narrative 
basic  theme. 


THE  latest  development  in  the  making  of  the  motion 
picture  has  been  in  the  realm  of  the  so-called  sub- 
title. The  word  "sub-title"  is  a  misnomer,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  how  it  crept  into  the  nomenclature 
of  the  movies.  "Caption"  would  seem  to  be  a  more  fitting 
word,  but  "sub-title"  has  become  so  thoroughly  established 
in  the  public  mind  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  of 
films,  that  it  seems  best  to  adopt  the  foundling  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

A  subtitle  consists  of  a  word,  phrase,  sentence  or  para- 
graph thrown  on  the  screen  to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time,  a 
change  of  locale,  or  a  description  of  action 
which  takes  place,  as  we  say  in  the 
theatre,  "off  stage,"  or  in  our  own  medium 
"off  the  screen."  "The  Next  Morning" 
is  an  example  of  the  first  type  of  sub- 
title, denoting  a  lapse  of  time.  "At  the 
Home  of  Senator  Johnson"  illustrates  the 
second  type,  indicating  a  change  of  locale ; 
while  "After  Many  Thrilling  Adventures 
in  Which  He  Outwits  the  Agents  of  Black 
Boris.  Alexis  Arrives  in  Vulgaria,  Where 
he  is  Acclaimed  by  His  Loyal  Subjects," 
is  an  example  of  the  third  type  of  sub- 
title describing  action  which  is  supposed 
to  take  place  between  two  scenes,  and 
which,  for  any  one  of  various  reasons,  it  does  not  seem  wise 
or  expedient  to  visualize. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  special  meaning  inherent  in  the 
word  "subtitle,"  we  have  in  our  own  work  shortened  the 
word  to  "title,"  and  what  is  commonly  called  a  "spoken 
title,"  we  prefer  to  denote  simply  by  the  word  "speech." 
A  "speech"  is  exactly  what  the  word  implies,  namely: 
something  spoken  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  photo- 
play, exactly  as  on  the  speaking  stage.  For  example, 
Alexis  says  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

"Is  the  Princess  beautiful?" 

And  the  Prime  Minister  replies: 

"Sire,  all  princesses  are  beautiful." 

It  is  the  custom  on  the  screen  to  enclose  spoken  titles, 
or  "speeches"  in  quotation  marks,  though  just  why  the 
quotation  marks,  is  not  clear.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
those  customs  which  had  become  very  firmly  rooted,  and 
which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  rather  than  to 
combat. 

8S 


In  the  early  days,  the  ideal  motion  picture  was  one  in 
which  the  whole  story  was  told  by  the  action  of  the  scenes 
depicted  on  the  screen,  without  the  use  of  titles  or 
speeches.  The  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  however,  soon  reduced 
the  motion  picture  to  mere  pantomime,  and  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  range  of  subjects  with  which  the  motion  picture 
could  deal,  and  after  months  of  struggle  and  much  weari- 
ness of  spirit  someone  woke  up  one  morning  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  ideal  was  entirely  false,  and  that  the  titles 
and  speeches  could,  and  should,  perform  much  the  same 
function  for  a  motion  picture  as  lines  perform  for  a  play. 
After  this  discovery  titles  and  speeches 
began  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
construction  of 'the  motion  picture,  and 
we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
most  marked  development  in  motion  pic- 
ture technique  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  along  this  line. 

At  first  there  was  no  attempt  at  literary 
quality  in  the  titles,  the  idea  being  that 
the  fewer  words  used  the  better.  But 
little  by  little  the  value  of  style  in  the 
writing  of  titles  began  to  be  realized.  In 
this  matter  the  foreign  producers  were 
much  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  as 
is  instanced  in  the  case  of  "Cabiria," 
a  picture  produced  at  least  four  years  ago,  and  yet  one 
in  which  the  titles,  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
poets,  were  infused  with  as  fine  fire  and  as  great  poetic 
fervor  as  any  of  his  written  masterpieces.  Gabrielle 
DAnunzio  was  the  first  writer  to  use  the  poetic  title  in 
the  motion  picture,  and  while  it  is  true  that  his  titles  were 
badly  translated  in  the  English  version,  yet  their  beauty 
was  not  by  any  means  entirely  lost. 

About  this  same  time  David  Griffith  was  experimenting 
with  the  literary  title.  He  realized  that  titles  gave  to  the 
screen  a  voice;  they  opened  up  for  the  photoplay  the  fields 
of  poetic  and  psychological  drama,  of  fantasy  and  satire. 
It  was  in  the  old  Fine  Arts  Studio,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Frank  E.  Woods,  Mr.  Griffith's  able  collaborator  in  the 
production  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  that  the  literary 
title  received  its  greatest  impetus  and  development. 

The  writing  of  titles  is  in  itself  an  art  and  requires  just 
as  much  thought  and  study  as  the  constructing  of  the  play. 
Titles  (we  are  using  the  term  as  inclusive  of  speeches) 
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should  never  be  written  in  a  style  that  obtrudes  upon  the 
illusion  of  a  story.  A  narrative  title  should  be  in  the  same 
mood  as  the  scene  it  introduces;  it  must  never  jar.  The 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  title  must  correspond  so  perfectly 
to  the  shades  of  the  meaning  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is 
inserted,  that  the  audience  feels  no  shock  at  the  change 
from  a  picture  to  the  written  words.  We  believe  as  much 
care  should  be  taken  in  writing  the  titles  as  in  producing 
the  picture  itself,  and  that  the  ideal  picture  will  be  one 
in  which  the  titles  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  pictured 
scenes  that  they  flow  into  each  other  with 
so  much  ease  and  facility  that  the  im- 
pression given  is  of  a  perfect,  co-ordinated 
structure. 

In  "Cabiria,"  D'Anunzio's  poetic  titles 
in  the  original  Italian  were  in  so  perfect 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  picture  that 
the  observer  hardly  realized — or  at  least 
never  had  it  forced  upon  his  consciousness 
— just  where  the  picture  ended  and  the 
title  began. 

Comedy  titles  have  been  greatly  abused 
in  pictures,  for  the  reason  that  many 
screen  editors,  in  titling,  will,  in  their 
attempt  to  be  facetious,  insert  a  speech 
that  is  outside  the  character  of  the  person  speaking.  One 
can  sympathize  with  this  mistake,  as  one  is  often  tempted 
to  put  a  brilliant  speech  into  the  mouth  of  a  character 
which  that  character  himself  would  never  have  uttered. 
Any  laughs  which  such  a  speech  brings  only  tend  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  story.  Speeches  should  always  be  written 
in  the  language  that  the  character  himself  would  use,  and 
a  brilliant  or  sarcastic  speech  should  never  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  character  whose  method  of  expression  in  real 
life  would  be  merely  commonplace.  Rather  use  the  com- 
monplace speech  and  lose  the  laugh,  than  break  the  priceless 
illusion  of  reality. 

In  submitting  a  synopsis  it  is  well  to  insert  as  many  good 
titles  as  possible.  These  should  be  underscored  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  know  that  they  are  the  title  or  speeches 
which  the  author  particularly  wishes  to  be  gotten  over. 
Ii  the  author  feels  that  the  narrow  limits  of  a  synopsis  pre- 
vent his  inserting  as  many  good  titles  as  he  has  in  mind, 


Do  not  imagine  that 
producers  'wish  to  steal 
your  ideas.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  producerswill 
gladly  pay  you  well  for 
them  in  order  to  encour- 
age you  to  help  supply 
their  great  demand. 


it  would  be  well  to  add  a  note  to  this  effect  at  the  bottom 
of  the  synopsis. 

As  pictures  are  made  at  present,  in  most  cases  titling  is 
done  by  the  continuity  writer  or  by  special  writers  engaged 
for  this  purpose,  who  do  their  work  after  the  picture  is 
photographed  and  assembled.  This  method  of  work,  like 
many  other  things  connected  with  the  new  art,  is  illogical 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  done  away  with,  as  the  writers  of 
scripts  become  more  proficient  in  the  handling  of  their 
material,  and  particularly  as  they  learn  to  make  their  own 
continuity. 

So  in  studying  the  pictures,  watch  the 
titles.  Are  they  well  or  badly  written? 
Are  they  in  the  spirit  of  the  story  as  a 
whole,  or  not?  Does  the  transition 
from  the  pictured  scene  to  the  title  jar, 
or  does  it  give  you  a  sense  of  fitness  and 
good  form?  Are  the  speeches  in  char- 
acter, or  are  the  words  of  a  savant  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  yokel? 

And  while  you  are  studying  pictures, 
do  not  simply  take  note  of  the  story,  of 
form,  of  structure,  of  plot,  of  incident, 
of  titles,  etc.,  but  also  note  many  other 
things  about  the  production,  which  may 
be  of  practical  use  in  the  placing  of  scenarios.  Note  in  the 
first  place  the  name  of  the  producing  company.  Every 
picture  producing  organization  has  its  own  personality,  and 
the  personality  of  the  company  is  to  be  fitted  just  as  much 
as  the  personality  of  the  leading  players.  For  instance,  the 
Fox  Corporation  takes  an  entirely  different  type  of  story 
from  the  Paramount.  The  Metro,  too,  has  its  personality, 
as  has  the  Mutual,  the  Triangle,  as  well  as  all  the  different 
companies.  - 

Note  the  name  of  the  director,  and  follow  up  the  different 
directors'  styles  in  the  making  of  their  pictures.  If  you 
can  gauge  the  mood  of  an  important  director,  you  have 
made  a  long  step  toward  the  placing  of  stories.  The  direc- 
tor has  great  power  in  the  studios  and  exerts  considerable 
influence  in  the  selection  of  scenarios. 

In  a  word,  keep  en  raport  with  the  film  situation;  it  is 
always  changing  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
(Continued  on  page  121) 


The  match  he  uses  is  of 
the  so-called  "bird's-eye" 
variety  —  white  or  red 
tipped  over  the  end  of  the 
ignition  substance.  The 
thumbnail  isdrawn  rapidly 
across  the  match  as  it  is 
clutched  in  the  fist,  the  tip 
end  protruding  vertically 
upward. 


It's  Easy  When  You 
Know  How 

Here's  how  Bill  Hart  lights  that  match 


The  thumbnail  is  drawn 
rapidly  across  the  match 
at  a  point  where  the  two 
colors  join,  with  a  quick 
scratching  movement.  His 
manner  of  bringing  his 
hand  down  sharply  from 
the  shoulder  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  stunt.     Try  it. 


Mary   Pickfo 


An  Appreciation 


ARY  PICKFORD  is  not  interviewed;  she  is 
appreciated. 

In  writing  about  the  world's  most  popular 
woman,  I  am  continually  tempted  into  super- 
latives, knowing  all  the  time  that  if  I  fall, 
Mary  Pickford — who  is  great  but  not  simple 
— will  laugh  at  me. 

And  it  is  not  because  she  is  the  world's  most  popular  woman 
that  I  am  afraid  to  write  about  her.  I  should  love  Mary 
Pickford  if  she  wasn't  Mary  Pickford  at  all  but  a  little 
librarian  in  an  Indiana  college  town.  I  do  not  idealize  Mary 
Pickford — I  don't  have  to. 

But  what  can  I  say?    Here  I've  been  growing  up  with  the 
movies  and  going  to  see  every  one  of  Mary's  plays  from  "In 
the  Bishop's  Carriage"  to  "M'Liss"  and  praying  to  meet  her 
and  now  I  have  met  her  and — what  can  I  say? 

Of  course  I  wanted  at  once  to  do  a  story  about  her.     But 
the  Editor  said,  "Everything  has  been  said  about  Mary  Pick- 
ford."   But  I  said,  "They  didn't  see  Mary  Pickford  as  I  saw 
her  that  day  in  the  rain."    And  I'm  not  selfish.     So  I'll  just 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mary  came  to  Chicago  to  sell  bonds,  and  I  tagged  after 
her  all  day;  saw  her  close-up;  watched  her  bob  up  here  and 
there,  unexpectedly,  in  the  crowds  that  followed  her  about 
in  the  rain;  heard  her  "speak,"  and  finally,  met  her. 
I  watched  her  take  down  her  hair  and  brush  it;  it's  real. 
I  watched  her  wash  her  face — and  nothing  came  off  on  the 
towel. 

She  made  half-a-dozen  speeches;   shook  hands  with  at 
least  five  thousand  people;  and  signed  her  name  to  hundreds 
of  bonds.     I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  Mary 
Pickford  if  she  decided  to  retire  from  private  life. 
Why,  Mary  hasn't  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  tem- 
per or  its  twin  sister,  temperament.    Once  out  at  the  studio 
a  thoughtless  person  irritated  her.    Hurt,  she  fled  to  her  dress- 
ing room,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  and  crying  like 
a  little  child. 

Mary  belongs  to  the  people.  In  that  crowd,  when  she 
was  signing  Liberty  Bonds — most  of  them  for  thousands  of 
dollars — she  found  time  to  rise  and  throw  kisses  to  a  few 
small  boys  who  stood  in  the  rain  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  from  the  fire-escape  of  the  office  building  opposite. 

There  was  a  year-old  child  whose  mother  lifted  him  up 

to  see  Mary.    The  kid  didn't  know  Mary  Pickford;  but  he 

knew  he  was  frightened  and  wanting  to  cry.  Mary 

looked    down    and    saw    him.     "Are    you 

afraid    of   me,    honey?"    she    said 

softly.    The  child  stared  and  then 

smiled.     Mary   bent   and   kissed 

him. 

On  the  stage  her  small  figure 

was  outlined  against   a  dark 

drop.    The  audi- 
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rd,  the  Girl 


By  Delight  Evans 


ence  applauded;  then  settled  back  a  bit  uncertainly.   Mary  began 
to  speak.     She  told  them  she'd  come  on  business;  she  meant -to 
forget  she  was  Mary  Pickford  and  make  them  forget  it.    They  sat 
forward  as  she  told  them  of  the  wounded  American  boys — the 
first — whom  she  had  visited  in  Washington;   of  one  boy  with 
both  legs  gone;  of  another,  blind — it  seemed  fitting  somehow 
that  Mary  Pickford  should  tell  it;  and  she  told  it  all  so  quietly. 
A  stage-hand   turned  to   me,   tears  in  his  eyes.     "Ain't   that 
sweet?"  he  said. 

Little  Mary  was  the  only  one  of  the  Big  Three  who  went 
through  with  her  speaking  schedule.  Douglas  Fairbanks  broke 
under  the  strain;  Chaplin  contracted  stage-fright.  Mary  said 
she  was  "pretty  tired" — that's  all. 

Mary  met  the  President  in  Washington.  She  told  me  about 
it.  "I  was  nervous  at  first,  until  I  saw  him  standing  there 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  told  us  a  story  about  an 
Iowa  farmer  who  wrote  to  him  and  said.  'Mr.  President,  I've 
bought  some  Liberty  Bonds;  please  tell  me  when  the  interest 
is  due  on  them  so  I  can  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount.'  " 

She  wore  the  military  costume  you  saw  in  "The  Little  Amer- 
ican."   By  the  way,  she  says  she  liked  that  picture;  but  it  was 
not  her  favorite.     "There  wasn't  enough  comedy  in  it,"  she 
explained;  "I  liked  'Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm'  much  better; 
and  'How  Could  You,  Jean?'  is  good,  I  think." 

We'll  think  so,  too.  Mary  knows.  David  Wark  Griffith 
often  asks  Mary  Pickford  to  put  her  trained  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  his  picture  and  tell  him  exactly  what  ails  it. 

Mary  called  herself  an  old-timer;  and  reminisced  a  little. 
"After  all,  old  friends  are  the  best.    I  saw  Mabel  Normand 
in  New  York — I  love  Mabel.    And  I  had  tea  with  Lillian 
Gish  just  before  I  left  the  Coast.    You  know  Lillian  and 
Dorothy  Gish,  and  Jack  and  Lottie  and  I  have  always 
been  friends;  and  when  Jack  was  a  little  fellow  and  we 
used  to  ask  him  who  he  was  going  to  marry  he'd 
always  say,  'Dorothy  Gish.'  " 

Mary  is  sweet  and  sane  after  five  years  of  world 
popularity — a  popularity  which   seems  ebbless,  and 
which  is  certainly  without  precedent.    After  Mary  has 
upset  a  few  pet  traditions  and  left  us  gasping,  she 
stands  on  one  foot  and  makes  at  us  a  fascinating 
moue.     She  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  surprising 
personality  in  pictures.     And  we  believe  in  Mary 
Pickford  all  the  time.     She  has  never  disappointed 
us;  I  think  she  never  will. 

Mary  Pickford  is  not  a  "natural  actress."  The      ; 
natural  is  obvious,  and  the  obvious  is  seldom  ar- 
tistic.   Mary  Pickford  is  always  artistic.     When 
she  laughs  she  is  beautiful.  He 
tears    are    charming.     And    a 
woman's  tears  are  really  not 
charming  at  all. 
(Continued  on  page  m) 
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PICTURED    NAMES     PUZZLE 

Each  Picture  Illustrates  a  Photoplayer's   'Name 
FIRST  PRIZE  £10.00  SECOND  PRIZE  £5.00  THIRD  PRIZE  £3.00  FOURTH  PRIZE  £2.00  TEN  PRIZES  EACH  £1.00 

These  awards  1  all  in  cash,  without  any  string  to  them)  are  for  the  correct,  or  nearest  correct,  answers  to  the  nine  pictures  here  shown — accompanied  by  a 
suggestion  from  you  for  similarly  picturizing  some  popular  photoplayer's  name.  This  being  our  readers'  remunerative  recreation  department,  we  want  to 
know  your  preferences.      Whose  name  would  you  like  to  see  illustrated  and  hew  v.'ould  you  suggest  doing  it?      *" cur  suggestion  may  help  you  win  a  prize. 


GREAT 
AND 
SMaLL 


DIRECTIONS 


THE  actor's  name  is  really  a  description  of  the  picture  that  goes 
with  it ;  for  example — "Rose  Stone"  might  be  represented  by  a 
rose  and  a  rock  or  stone. 
As  the  names  of  most  of  these  movie  people  have  appeared  many, 

WINNERS  OF  THE  MAY  PUZZLES  CONTEST 

First  Prize,  $10— William  A.  Fairty,  65  Halstead  St ,  Arlington,  N.  J.  Second 
Prize,  $5 — Miss  Clair  J.  Voris,  1607  Sturm  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  Third 
Prize,  $3— Miss  Mildred  Hays,  %  U.  S.  Rubber  Co  ,  Mechanical  Goods  Div., 
Cleveland,  O.  Fourth  Prize,  $2 — Sergeant  E.  C.  Wheeler.  Ordnance  Depot, 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.  One  Dollar  Prizes  to:  Frederick  Hilliard,  25  Monkland  Ave., 
Ottawa,  Canada,  Major  H.  B.  Buiwell.  Junior  Military  Aviator  U.  S.  Army, 
Ellingwood  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  Miss  Grace  Leedy,  315  E.  Merrill  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Lent,  90  S.  Franklin  St.,  Nyack.  N.  Y.,  Louis 
P.  Kuenstler,  1508  Spring  St.,  Quincy,  III.,  Alvin  E.  Iverson,  6134  Kimbark 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dickens,  Box  162,  Harrisonburg,  Vs.,  Losee  A. 
Wachlin,  Box  687,  bayville,  N.  Y..  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ockstadt,  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
Mrs.  Wirt  Johnson  Carrington,  Bristol,  Vs.,  Miss  Ruth  Cornet,  4550  Berlin 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CORRECT  ANSWERS  TO  MAY  PUZZLES 

1 — Mary  Anderson.  2— Gladys  Brockwell.  3 — Jackie  Saunders.  4 — Jane 
Cowl.  5 — Sidney  Drew.  6 — Eddie  Polo.  7 — Elsie  Ferguson.  8 — Florence 
Reed.     9 — Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 
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many  times  before  the  public,  we  feel  sure  you  must  know  them. 
Names  of  obscure  players  are  not  used. 

For  your  convenience  and  avoidance  of  mistakes,  we  have  left 
space  under  each  picture  on  which  you  may  write  your  answers. 
REMEMBER  to  write  your  full  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  also  on  your  suggestion  sheet. 

Send  in  as  many  suggestions  for  other  players'  names  as  you  care 
to,  although  only  one  is  necessary.    Use  separate  sheet. 

Cut  out  the  page  and  mail  in,  or  you  may  send  in  your  answers 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  but  be  sure  they  are  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  number  of  each  picture.  We  have  eliminated  from 
this  contest  all  red  tape  and  expense  to  you,  so  please  do  not  ask 
questions.  Only  one  set  of  answers  allowed  each  contestant. 
Awards  for  answers  to  this  set  will  be  published  in  Photoplay 
Magazine.  Look  for  this  contest  each  month.  The  awards  are  all 
for  this  month's  contest. 

All  answers  to  this  set  must  be  mailed  before  July  ist,  iqi8. 
Address  to  Puzzle  Editor,  Photopiay  Magazine,  350  North  Clar.i 
Street,  Chicago. 
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Head  how  to  overcome  the  unat- 
tractive appearance  that  cuticle 
cutting  gives  your  nails 


What  causes  hangnails 


You  need  never  again  have  them 


THE  famous  specialist,  Dr. 
Edmund  Saalfeld,  says  that 
hangnails  have  two  causes. 

If  the  cuticle  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  onto  the  surface  of  the 
nail,  the  skin  will  tear,  become 
detached  and  form  hangnails. 
Hangnails  also  come  from  im- 
proper or  too  vigorous  treatment 
of  the  cuticle. 

To  prevent  hangnails,  your 
whole  effort  should  be  to  keep 
the  cuticle   unbroken. 

This  is  exactly  what  Cutex 
does  —  it  removes  the  cuticle 
without  injury  —  it  leaves  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  nail 
smooth  and  firm  —  unbroken. 

Even  people  who  have  been 
most  troubled  with  hangnails, 
say  that  with  Cutex  they  have 
been  entirely  freed  from  this 
annoyance. 
The  right  way  to  manicure 

In  the  Cutex  package  you  will 
find  absorbent  cotton  and  an 
orange  stick.  Wrap  some  of  the 
cotton  around  the  end  of  the 
stick  and  dip  it  into  the  Cutex 
bottle.  Work  the  stick  around 
the  base  of  the  nail,  gently  push- 
ing back  the  cuticle. 

Almost  at  once  you  will  be 
able  to  wipe  away  the  dead  sur- 
plus skin.  Then  rinse  the 
fingers   in  clear  water. 

Remove  all  stains  from  under- 
neath   the    nails    by    applying    a 


This  complete  manicure  set 
sent  for  15c 


little  Cutex  Nail  White, 
with  Cutex  Nail  Polish. 


Finish 


When  you  see  hoiv  smootli  and 
firm  Cutex  keeps  your  article  : 
how  lovely  it  makes  your  nails 
look,  you  will  never  go  back  to 
the  old  cuticle-cutting  method  .' 


Apply  Cutex  Nail  White  underneath 
your  nails  directly  from  its  conven- 
ient tube,  then  spread-it  under  evenly 
and  remove  any  surplus  cream  with 
an  orange  stick 


W-. 


Beautiful  Lillian 
Gish,the  Madonna 
of  motion  pictures, 

iv  "I  iurve  Cu- 
ttx  to  thank  for  a 
quick,  •wonderful 
manicure.  Never 
before  has  my  cu- 
ticle pern  so  smooth 
and  even,  my  nails 
so  shapely'" 


Until  you  have  had  a  Cutex 
manicure,  you  cannot  know 
how  attractive  your  nails  can  be 
made  to  look. 

Even  when  the  cuticle  has 
been  mutilated  and  broken  by 
cutting,  Cutex  restores  the  firm, 
smooth  outline  at  the  base  of 
the  nail.  It  quickly  removes 
overgrown  cuticle,  does  away  with 
hangnails  and  dry,  rough  skin  — 
all  the  nail  troubles  quickly  dis- 
appear. Try  it.  See  for  your- 
self. Notice  how  quickly  it  gives 
your  nails  the  well  -  groomed 
shapeliness  everyone  admires. 

You  can  secure  Cutex  at  any  drug 
or  department  store.  The  cuticle  re- 
mover comes  in  30c,  60c  and  $1.25 
bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White  is  30c. 
Cutex  Nail  Polish  in  cake,  paste,  pow- 
der, liquid  or  stick  form  is  30c.  Cutex 
Cuticle  Comfort  for  sore  or  tender  cu- 
ticle is  also  30c.  If  your  favorite  store 
hasn't  it,  order  direct. 

Send  15c  for  a  complete 
Midget  Manicure  Set 

Send  the  coupon  now  with  15c  1 10c 
for  the  set  and  5c  for  packing  and  post- 
age) and  we  will  send  you  a  Midget 
Manicure  Set  of  Cutex  preparations, 
complete  with  cotton,  orange  stick  and 
emery  boards.  Get  it  today.  Address 
Northam  Warren,  Dept.  707,  114 
West  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


It  sou  live  in  Canada,  send  ISe  for  your  set 
to  MacLean,  Brnn  if  Kelson,  Limited,  Dept.  707. 
489  St.  Paul  St.  West,  Montreal,  and  let 
Canadian  prices. 


Photo  by  Hartscok.  Calif. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  15  CENTS  TODAY 
■  NORTHAM    WARREN 

I  Dept.   707,  114  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


State  . 
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GEORGE  FAWCETT 

The  Unadulterated  Amer- 
ican, at  fifty; 

the  spirit  of  Mark  Twain; 

Ben  Franklin; 

George  Ade  in  the  acting 
business. 


CHARLIE  MURRAY 

An  Irish  undertaker  bury- 
ing a  Rabbi; 

initiation  in  The  Eagles; 

cactus  in  the  sofa  cushions; 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in 
Vicksburg. 


ELSIE  FERGUSON 

Passionate  purity; 
a  girl  of  ancient  Athens; 
East  Indian  Love  Lyrics; 
rubies  on  a  white  brea«f. 


HARRY  MOREY 

A  Romanoff  Grand  Duke: 
a  Sea-Lord  of  the  British 

Admiralty; 
the  Scotch  on  the  Somme; 
the  Wheat  Pit. 
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t's  a  shame  to  ruin  sweaters  yon  We  madej/ourself 


You  used  to  expect  to  have  your  pretty  sweater 
ruined  in  the  laundress'  hands.  "It's  a  shame,"  you 
said,  "to  spend  all  that  time  knitting  and  then  have 
to  wear  a  shrunken  sweater — it's  so  hard  to  wash 
woolens  satisfactorily!" 

But  now!  You  can  wash  your  sweater  yourself 
right  at  home — with  Lux  suds.  And  it  will  come  out 
soft— fluffy— not  a  bit  shrunken. 

The  old  way  of  washing  was  specially  ruinous  for 
woolens.  When  you  rub  wool,  the  tiny  overlapping 
scales  of  which  wool  fiber  is  made,  get  all  tangled 
and  twisted.     When  alkali  touches  them,   the  fibers 

Even  in  hard  water.  Lux 
makes  wonderful  suds 


draw  up  and  tighten.  That  is  why  woolens  shrunk 
when  you  washed  them. 

But  with  Lux,  there  is  no  rubbing— no  free  alkali.  Lux 
is  so  pure  that  it  won't  injure  anything  from  blankets  to 
sheerest  chiffons  if  pure  water  alone  won't  hurt  them. 

Lux  comes  in  delicate  satiny  flakes.  They  melt  the  in- 
stant they  touch  hot  water.  You  dip  your  daintiest  things 
up  and  down  in  the  cleansing  lather — squeeze  the  suds 
through  them— and  the  dirt  just  drops  out  of  them. 

Try  Lux  today.  Your  grocer,  druggist  or  depart- 
ment store  has  Lux.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

To  wash  your  colored  sweater 

To  set  browns,  blacks  or  pinks,  first  soak  your  sweater  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  cup  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water;  half  a  cup  of  vinegar  to  a  gallon  of 
water  for  blues. 

Whisk  Lux  into  a  rich  lather  in  very  hot  water— two  tablespoonfuls  to  the  gallon. 
Add  cold  water  to  make  suds  lukewarm.  Swish  your  sweater  about  in  the  suds. 
.Wash  quickly,  pressing  the  suds  through  the  sweater,  but  do  not  rub.  Rinse 
three  times  in  lukewarm  water.  Dissolve  a  little  Lux  in  the  last  rinsing 
to  leave  your  sweater  soft  and  woolly.  Never  wring  sweaters.  Squeeze 
the  water  out,  and  spread  on  a  towel  to  dry  in  the  shade. 
■Wash  white  sweaters  as  above,  but  in  hot  suds. 


LUX 


©  Lever  Bros.  Co..  1918 
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THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  DOLLIES 
— Metro 
One  of  the  perpetual  pleas  of  picture 
fans  we  have  encountered,  east  and  west, 
is  for  more  beauty  on  the  screen.  At 
last  here  is  a  production  which  is  beau- 
tiful in  every  scene.  There  is  not  a  foot 
of  the  five  reels  of  "The  Million  Dollar 
Dollies"  that  does  not  fascinate  the  eye. 
The  plot  is  neat  rather  than  gaudy,  yet 
has  an  original  twist  that  sounds  as  if 
Director-Author  Leonce  Perret  has  been 
reading  his  Balzac.  The  Dolly  Sisters  are 
introduced  in  the  story  as  themselves,  and 
engaged  to  unravel  a  curious  oriental 
mystery  that  is  housed  somewhere  in 
New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  ocular  gems 
of  the  year. 

THE    BLINDNESS    OF    DIVORCE 
— Fox 

In  "The  Blindness  of  Divorce"  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prove  that  divorce  is 
a  great  evil  by  showing  a  lot  of  stupid 
people  doing  stupid  things.  A  husband 
finds  his  neglected  but  innocent  wife  being 
made  love  to  by  another  man,  and  against 
her  protestations  of  fidelity  he  denounces 
her.  The  wife  instead  of  using  the  tele- 
phone, rushes  off  to  the  home  of  the  other 
man  to  implore  him  to  clear  her  name; 
the  husband  sees  her  and  this  confirms 
his  suspicions.  The  divorce  is  granted, 
the  story  jumps  a  generation,  and  more 
stupid  actions  are  introduced.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible that  Frank  Lloyd,  the  one 
directoral  genius  in  the  Fox  organization, 
wrote  and  produced  this  hodge-podge. 

BLINDFOLDED — Paralta 
Bessie  Barriscale  is  the  daughter  of  a 
master-cracksman  in  "Blindfolded,"  a  good 
melodrama  based  upon  exactly  the  same 
situation  as  a  Fine  Arts  production  of 
two  years  ago,  "Going  Straight,"  except 
that  it  is  the  wife  who,  having  reformed, 
is  called  upon  by  her  former  associates, 
to  commit  the  robbery,  instead  of  the 
husband.  Miss  Barriscale's  unfailing  per- 
sonal charm  lifts  the  story  out  of  the 
groove. 

THE  TRAIL  TO  YESTERDAY 
— Met*> 

Bert  Lytell  makes  his  first  appearance 
as  a  picture  star  in  "The  Trail  to  Yes- 
terday," in  which  he  confirms  the  im- 
pression received  from  his  work  in  "The 
Lone  Wolf."  This  young  man  has  some- 
thing of  the  severity  of  William  Hart 
combined  with  a  little  of  the  geniality  of 


Photoplay  Magazine 
The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

Roy  Stewart,  which  makes  him  a  good 
figure  for  western  dramas.  The  capital 
difficulty  is  in  getting  the  dramas.  "The 
Trail  to  Yesterday"  is  as  good  as  almost 
any  other  Winchester  literature  of  the 
screen  but  no  better.  Anna  Nilsson  pro- 
vides the  principal  decorations. 

RESURRECTION — Paramount 

"Resurrection"  is  one  of  the  great  pic- 
tures. Certain  producers  whose  output  I 
have  characterized  as  nasty  will  want  to 
know  why  I  play  favorites.  The  answer 
is  that  a  man  with  this  sort  of  mind  does 


not  know  the  difference  between  the  latest 
barroom  story  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  John.  Without  the  de- 
tailed analysis  of  Tolstoy,  naturally  im- 
possible in  a  picture,  "Resurrection"  still 
retains  the  essence  of  the  great  novel — 
the  leavening  power  of  redemption  work- 
ing in  an  unfortunate,  but  not  utterly  de- 
graded soul.  Pauline  Frederick  has  never 
been  greater  than  in  this  role,  descending 
from  the  merry  peasant  girl  to  the  de- 
bauchee and  then  upward  to  the  woman 
capable  of  supreme  sacrifice.  John  Sain- 
polis  as  a  prophet  of  New  Russia  gives  a 
memorable  performance. 


Bartlett  Briefs 


"The  Soul  of  Buddha"  (Fox— Theda 
Bara  recanting  a  solemn  oath  to  serve 
Buddha  and  dying  a  horrible  death  at 
the  close  of  a  life  in  which  nothing  seemed 
to  please  her. 

"The  Biggest  Show  on  Earth"  (Para- 
mount)—Enid  Bennett  as  a  lion  tamer, 
later  breaking  into  society;  quite  thrill- 
ing when  Miss  Bennett  romps  with  the 
surly  looking  beasts ;  a  neatly  turned  plot. 

"Her  One  Mistake"  (Fox)— With  a 
title  like  this  on  a  Fox  picture  it  does 
not  require  much  imagination  to  guess 
what  sort  of  a  mistake  is  meant;  Gladys 
Brockwell  in  a  double  role;  since  "Stella 
Maris"  everybody's  been  trying  to  do  it; 
Miss  Brockwell  does  it  well. 

"With  Hoops  of  Steel"  (Paralta)— 
Henry  B.  Walthall  in  a  Billhart  story  of  a 
man  falsely  accused  of  murder;  much 
riding  and  shooting. 

"Mile-a-Minute  Kendall"  (Paramount) 
— one  of  the  liveliest  comedy  dramas  of 
the  month;  Jack  Pickford  as  a  wealthy 
scapegrace,  invents  a  new  motor  and  mar- 
ries Louise  Huff;  several  clever  comedy 
characters  of  bucolic  origin;  Lottie  Pick- 
ford  in  one  of  her  rare  visits  to  the  screen. 

"Conquered  Hearts"  (Ivan) — intro- 
ducing Marguerite  Marsh  as  star;  a  story 
for  which  the  word  "meander"  was  cre- 
ated;  one  nasty  scene. 

"The  Purple  Lily"  (World) — villainy 
and  Kitty  Gordon;  a  plot  like  a  crazy 
quilt;  not  one  admirable  character  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"The  Marriage  Lie"  (Bluebird)— an 
ancient  fable,  produced  in  much  better 
manner  than  other  recent  offerings  from 
this  company;  presenting  the  beauty  of 
Carmel  Myers  and  the  acting  ability  of 
herself  and  Kenneth  Harlan.  Fair,  casual 
entertainment. 


"Dolly  Does  Her  Bit"  (Pathe)— based 
upon  the  theory  that  Baby  Marie  Os- 
borne could  be  mistaken  for  a  mechani- 
cal doll;  the  story  of  the  child  who  en- 
ables the  police  to  round  up  the  burglars; 
brightened  frequently  by  the  Osborne 
pickaninny. 

"Ruler  of  the  Road"  (Pathe)— Frank 
Keenan  as  an  iron-fisted  boss  who  has  a 
streak  of  human  kindness;  utterly  lack- 
ing in  attractiveness,  sympathy  or  lighter 
touches,  until  the  final  reel. 

"The  Face  in  the  Dark"  (Goldwyn) — 
just     another     Goldwyn     movie;     Mae  , 
Marsh  needs  a  good  director;  the  story — 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  at  his  movie  worst. 

"Twenty-one"  (Pathe) — a  wealthy 
youth  changes  places  with  his  double,  a 
pugilist;  a  tiresome  story  proving  that 
Bryant  Washburn  needs  another  "Skin- 
ner" to  maintain  his  assumption  of  stardom. 

"Just  a  Woman"  (Steger) — the  Eu- 
gene Walter  drama  of  the  man  who 
reaches  success  and  is  temporarily  lured 
from  his  wife,  who  made  him  successful, 
by  an  extremely  unattractive  vampire; 
Charlotte  Walker  as  the  wife. 

"The  Unchastened  Woman"  (Rialto)— 
Grace  Valentine  in  the  role  created  on 
the  stage  by  Emily  Stevens;  a  wife, 
technically  chaste  but  with  a  mania  for 
making  men  fall  in  love  with  her;  the 
difficult  task  of  getting  this  story  into 
pictures  done  very  badly  indeed;  Miss 
Valentine  delightful. 

"Mile.  Paulette"  (Triangle) — summer 
resort  romance,  with  complications  in- 
volving a  maid-of-all-work  and  an  act- 
ress; pretty,  light  comedy. 

"The  Dagger  Woman"  (Pathe) — Ivan 
Mozukin  as  a  Russian  Don  Juan  who  is 
finally  stabbed  by  his  latest  victim;  an 
undesirable  story. 


THE  HAND  AT  THE  WINDOW 

— Triangle 

"The  Hand  at  the  Window"  is  that 
rarest  of  things — an  original  and  con- 
vincing crook  play.  The  members  of  the 
gang  look  and  act  like  real  criminals  and 
not  like  actors.  These  desperate  charac- 
ters are  rounded  up  by  Margery  Wilson 
as  a  girl  detective  and  Joe  King  as  a 
sentimental  police  captain.  The  sub-titles 
are  a  joy  in  themselves  and  offer  a  lib- 
eral education  in  genuine  crooks'  lingo. 


By  Staff  Reviewers 

TYRANT  FEAR— Paramount 

"Tyrant  Fear"  is  a  savage  but  power- 
ful story  of  the  conquest  of  terror.  The 
heroine  is  forced  into  marriage  with  a 
vicious  trapper,  sold  by  him  to  a  dance- 
hall  proprietor  and  finally  gains  self- 
reliance  through  her  love  for  a  weakling 
whom  she  protects.  Dorothy  Dalton 
gives  a  forceful  picture  in  the  evolution 
of  the  dumb  and  patient  girl  to  the  ag- 
gressive woman.  The  story  is  told 
against  a  background  of  Canadian  snows. 


It   contains   several   rather   horrible   epi- 
sodes. 

"RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN"— 
Paramount 

In  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  Mar- 
guerite Clark  piles  her  curls  high  on  her 
head  and  plays  a  romantic  young  lady 
instead  of  a  winsome  child.  She  is  the 
innocent  "false  heiress"  whom  a  well- 
meaning  old  gentleman  presents  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  08) 
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Right  in  the  face  of  extreme  rising  costs  in  diamonds  we  make  this  announcement.  Send  for  our  free 
diamond  book.  Find  out  about  this  rare  opportunity  among  hundreds  of  others.  You  may  still  have  full  carat  stones 
at  $97.50,  three-Quarter  carats  at  $72.00  and  one-quarter  carats  at  $20.00.  Every  stone  guaranteed  in  writing.  Every  price  35  per  cent  under 
ordinary  retail  prices  because  we  import  direct  from  diamond  cutters  and  are  satisfied  with  small  profits  on  a  great  volume  of  sales.  Don't 
fail  to  send  the  coupon  today  for  our  Diamond  Book.    It's  FREE. 


LLZ1E 


Basch  Money 
Back  Garantee 

We  issue  a  money  back  guar- 
antee with  every  diamond.  This 
iron  clad  protecting  money  back  con- 
tract makes  loss  or  disappointment  im- 
possible. It  is  a  legal  contract  in  writing 
to  refund  in  cash  full  price  less  10  per  cent 
should  you,  for  any  reason,  wish  to  return 
the  diamond  any  time  within  a  year.  Also 
allows  you  full  price  in  exchange  at  any 
time.  Furthermore,  it  guarantees  exact 
carat  weight,  quality  and  value  of  the 
diamond.  "See  that  your  diamond  is 
Basch  guaranteed." 


[Free  Examination 

Just  select  any  diamond  from  this 
ad  or  from  our  catalog,  and  we  will 
forward  for  your  free  examination,  entirely 
at  our  expense  and  without  obligating  you  to 
buy  unless  you  are 


$1QO 

*  for  this 

Fountain  Pen 

This  pen  is  a  lever  self- 
filler,  guaranteed  non- 
leakable.  Barrel  and  cap 
are  pare  Para  Rubber. 
Your  name  Inlaid  In  gold 
FREE!  Pen  is  14k  solid 
gold  Iridium  tipped.  Full 
size  6H  in.  loner.  We  guar- 
antee free  reprj'rs  for  2 
years.  Special  fac-  «|  QQ 
lory  price  to  you v*^— 


fully  convinced 
that  it  is  the  very 
best  value  you  can 
secure  for  the 
money. 

We  refer  you 
to   the  Union 

Bank  of  Chicago, 
the  publishers  of 
this  magazine,  Dun 
and  Bradstreet's 
Mercantile  Agen- 
cies, any  express 
company  and  to 
many  satisfied  pat- 
rons in  your  town 
whose  names  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  on  request. 


'4ct.   diamond. 
Comp.  $12. OO 


R102 

Vi  ct.  diamond. 
Como.  $21.25 


R104 

Vi  ct.  diamond. 
Comp.  $48.75 


RIOS 

-Met.  diamond. 
Comp.  $71.25 


R106 

1  ct.  diamond. 
Comp.  $101.25 


R120 

Japanese  signet.  1  fine 
diamond.  Raised  letters. 
Complete  $15.00 


Ladies'  diamond 
cluster  ring.  Has 
appearance  of  a 
three  carat  dia- 
mond. Fine  blue 
white  stones. 
Complete 

$50.00 


Festoon   lavalliere.      Five  R113 

fine  diamonds   -   $17.50  Young   Man's    Favorite. 
Vi  ct.  diamond    $74. 50 


R115  < 

Solid  gold  birthstone 
tiffany.  Any  month. 
Special    -    -    $1.88 


MOfc 

Plain  Belcher  Ki  ct.  dia- 
mond.    Comp.    $37. OO 


R11S 

Gentlemen's 
Cluster. 
Has    appearance 
of  a  5  carat  dia- 
mond.      All   fine 
blue    white   dia- 
monds. 
Complete 
-    -   $65.00 


R123 

Frerich  Ivory 
Handled  Knife. 
Has   nail   file    and 
knife  blade.    Name 
inlaid  in  gold. 
Special     -     $1.00 


Write  for  1918  DeLuxe 
Diamond  Book 


We  will  forward  you, 

postpaid,  a  copy  of  this  val 
uable  book  on  receipt  of  your 
The  book  contains  expert  and  authoritative  facts  on  diamonds  needed  to. 


/ 


/ 


name  and  address.    The  book  contains  expert  and  autnontative  racis  on  auunoiuu  ucnreu  w,    * 
buy  safe.     Wonderful  guide  to  the  selection  of  gifts  for  all  occasions.     It  shows  thousands      ## 
of  illustrations  of  fine  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  cut  glass,  leather  goods,  etc..     ## 
all  quoted  at  money-saving  prices.    Mail  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  letter  or  a  post  card  lor     f       Nam*. 
your  free  copy  NOW!  f 


L.  Basch  &  Co. 

DcptW3520—  State  and  Quincy 
Streets  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Please  mail  me  FRF.E,  without  obli- 
gating me,  Basch  1918  DELUXK  DIA- 
MOND BOOK. 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

Dept.W3520  —  State  and  Quincy  St.     CHICAGO,  U.S. A. 


/ 


Addr* 
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wealthy  family  as  their  long  lost  grand- 
daughter. She  thus  learns  that  love  in  a 
dingy  boarding-house  is  better  than  lone- 
liness in  a  luxurious  mansion.  The 
young  lover  who  teaches  her  this  is  de- 
lightfully played  by  Richard  Barthel- 
mess.  He  also  seems  to  have  grown  up 
since  his  fairy  prince  days. 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  WOMAN 
— Jewel 

"The  Doctor  and  the  Woman"  is  a 
screen  version  of  "K,"  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  It  presents  a  doctor-and- 
nurse  romance,  such  as  will  occur  in  spite 
of  hospital  regulations.  The  action  is 
skillfully  directed  by  Lois  Weber  but  the 
principals  (played  by  True  Boardman 
and  Mildred  Harris)  were  cast  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  characters 
in  the  novel.  The  film  is  entertaining  at 
times,  but  at  no  time  does  it  resemble 
"K." 

MASKS  AND  FACES— World 

"Masks  and  Faces"  is  remarkable 
solely  because  of  its  illustrious  cast 
which  reads  like  a  page  from  Who's  Who 
in  English  letters  and  drama.  It  includes 
such  names  as  Shaw,  Barrie,  Forbes- 
Robertson,  Dion  Boucicault,  Hare, 
Pinero,  Gertrude  Elliott,  and  so  on. 
Most  of  these  celebrities  have  little  to 
do,  but  they  show  a  good-humored,  if 
puzzled,  acceptance  of  their  roles.  The 
play  itself  is  an  old  school  version  of 
"Peg  Woffington"  and  is  as  quaint  as  it 
is  absurd. 

PLAYING  THE   GAME— Paramount 

Charles  Ray  starts  "Playing  the 
Game"  in  his  justly  famous  dress  suit, 
with  which  he  was  identified  before  he 
discovered  that  he  could  play  "rube" 
roles.  He  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
long,  however,  for  he  goes  out  West  to 
reform  beautifully  in  overalls  and  som- 
brero. He  learns  to  break  bronchos  and 
to  knock  out  bullying  foremen  and  finally 
wins  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  ranch 
manager,  played  by  Doris  Lee.  The 
"back  to  the  soil"  theme  is  a  little  thm, 
but  is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ray,  who  can  make  any  hero 
lovable,  not  because  of  what  he  does  but 
because  of  what  he  is. 

HEARTS  OR  DIAMONDS— Mutual 

"Hearts  or  Diamonds"  presents  a  new 
variety  of  diamond  thief  who  pretends 
to  manufacture  the  jewels  he  steals.  Wil- 
liam Russell  captures  the  entire  band 
single  handed,  restores  the  diamonds,  and 
wins  the  heart  of  the  heroine,  thus  justi- 
fying the  title. 

M'LISS— Artcraft    • 

"M'liss"  puts  Mary  Pickford  in  a  Bret 
Harte  setting.  She  is  the  ragged,  un- 
tamed child  of  Red  Gulch,  who  shows 
her  deep  tenderness  only  to  her  dissi- 
pated old  father.  Theodore  Roberts 
plays  this  victim  of  delirium  tremens  with 
real  pathos  and  Thomas  Meighan  is  a 
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stalwart  young  school-master.  The  back- 
ground has  caught  all  the  haunting  ro- 
mance of  the  days  of  forty-nine. 

A  BIT  OF  JADE— Mutual 

In  "A  Bit  of  Jade,"  the  heroine,  her 
young  lover  and  a  jade  necklace  are  pur- 
sued by  a  sinister  Hindu  through  five 
reels  of  romantic  melodrama.  The  first 
three  are  finally  united  and  the  Hindu 
meets  his  just  deserts.  The  action  gives 
Mary  Miles  Minter  a  chance  to  look 
particularly  winsome  in  boy's  clothes. 

THE  REASON  WHY— Select 

In  "The  Reason  Why,"  Clara  Kimball 
Young  loves  and  suffers  gracefully  in  a 
series  of  Lucille  gowns  She  is  a  mis- 
judged wife  whose  visits  to  her  child  are 
misunderstood  by  a  jealous  husband.     It 


is  a  typical  Elinor  Glyn  plot — denatured. 
Milton  Sills  as  the  husband  manages  to 
look  suspicious  and  dignified  at  the  same 
time. 

THE  SEAL  OF  SILENCE— Vitagraph 

"The  Seal  of  Silence"  is  the  promise 
exacted  from  a  young  girl  by  a  wife  who 
does  not  want  her  husband  to  know  that 
she  is  to  be  the  mother  of  his  child.  The 
only  possible  reason  for  keeping  this  se- 
cret is  to  allow  the  husband  to  suspect 
that  the  child  belongs  to  the  young  girl 
so  that  -the  play  may  go  on  and  on  and 
on.  Any  act  of  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  characters  would  stop 
the  plot  in  the  first  reel.  Earle  Williams 
and  Grace  Darmond  are  helpless  in  this 
mass  of  inconsistencies. 


Briefer  Comment 


"The  Law  of  the  Great  Northwest" 
(Triangle) — the  continual  struggle  be- 
tween the  Canadian  trappers  and  the 
Mounted  Police;  rather  brutal  action 
softened  by  the  appealing  personality  of 
Margery  Wilson. 

"A  Mother's  Secret"  (Bluebird)— Ella 
Hall  as  a  girl  of  eighteen  masquerading 
as  a  child  of  thirteen  at  the  behest  of 
her  socially  ambitious  mother;  a  spy 
hunt  thrown  in  to  enliven  an  old  plot. 

"A  Bachelor's  Children"  (Vitagraphj — 
again  the  selfish  bachelor  whose  heart 
is  melted  by  three  adopted  children,  one 
old  enough  to  marry  the  hero;  Harry 
Morey  and  the  children  delightful  but  the 
tale  bores. 

"Leap  to  Fame"  (World) — a  young 
journalist  who  chases  German  spies 
through  an  incoherent  plot,  assisted  by 
an  "heiress"  played  by  Evelyn  Greeley; 
if  there  is  anything  more  extraordinary 
than  Mr.  Blackwell's  idea  of  a  college 
man,  it  is  his  idea  of  a  newspaper  man. 

"The  Girl  From  Beyond"  (Vitagraph) 
— a  resume  of  all  the  stock  episodes  from 
the  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  school  of 
melodrama ;  the  hero  avenges  his  wronged 
sister,  goes  to  prison  for  another's  crime 
and  emerges  a  Western  bad  man  to  be 
reformed  by  the  heroine;  Nell  Shipman 
and  Alfred  Whitman  helpless  in  this 
shuffle. 

"The  House  of  Silence"  (Paramount) 
— all  the  sinister  secrets  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
profession,  including  a  murder  which 
opens  the  first  reel;  an  unsavory  theme, 
well  handled  by  Wallace  Reid  and  Ann 
Little. 

"Society  for  Sale"  (Triangle) — a  bank- 
rupt English  aristocrat  is  lured  into 
a  mercenary  engagement  which  ends 
most  romantically.  William  Desmond 
(with  the  aid  of  a  monocle)  is  an  amus- 
ing and  genial  Englishman. 

"Danger  Within"  (Bluebird)— Zoe  Rae 
again  softens  the  heart  of  a  crusty  old 
recluse  with  her  infantile  charms  and  her 
cooking. 


"How  Could  You,  Caroline?"  (Pathe) 
— Bessie  Love  and  James  Morrison  romp- 
ing through  a  hilarious  story  of  puppy 
romance.  A  genuine  and  captivating  pic- 
ture of  "seventeen"  in  its  more  hu- 
morous aspects. 

"The  Curse  of  Iku"  (Kleine) — a  cheap 
play  upon  the  "yellow  peril"  myth;  Mr. 
Kleine  should  either  get  into  the  picture 
business  or  stop  obstructing  the  race  with 
his  Ford. 

"The  Land  Loper"  (Metro)— Harold 
Lockwood  in  rough  garb;  a  mild  melo- 
drama of  the  unseating  of  a  political 
ring:  good  entertainment. 

"A  Romance  of  the  Underworld" 
(Keeney) — nasty  and  dull;  not  one  gleam 
of  beauty;  unredeemed  even  by  the 
presence  of  Eugene  O'Brien  and  David 
Powell. 

"The  Love  Brokers"  (Triangle) — an 
exposition  of  the  life  of  the  young  women 
of  Times  Square,  who  graft  upon  the 
spenders;  Texas  Guinan  cleverly  typify- 
ing the  schemers. 

"Berlin  via  America"  (Independent) — 
A  hero  who  serves  his  country  by  posing 
as  a  traitor;  a  triumphant  raid  on  Ber- 
lin; Francis  Ford,  in  spite  of  his  Liszt 
hair-cut,  a  vigorous  and  determined  avi- 
ator. 

"The  Bride's  Awakening"  (Bluebird)— 
Mae  Murray  looking  helpless  and  en- 
raged by  turns  as  a  poor  little  thing  with 
a  brute  of  a  husband,  who  is  later  merci- 
fully shot. 

"The  Lonely  Woman"  (Triangle)— 
Two  derelicts,  a  woman  and  a  tramp  are 
drawn  together  in  mutual  defence  against 
the  cruelty  of  a  small  town.  A  story 
without  a  romance  but  with  a  deep  and 
sincere  theme. 

"Paying  His  Debt"  (Triangle)— Roy 
Stewart  in  a  rapid  and  ingenious  double 
exposure  plot.  He  impersonates  his 
double  while  that  worthy  is  robbing  stage- 
coaches thus  establishing  an  alibi. 
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LEADING  ILLUSTRATORS  and  commercial  artists— women  among  them 
— frequently  receive  this  much  and  more  for  single  pictures  or  designs, 
and  their  work  is  eagerly  sought.  Young  women  of  America — you  who  are 
responding  so  nobly  to  the  great  need  for  trained  workers  —  nowhere  does  a 
greater  opportunity  await  you  than  as  a  modernly  trained  commercial  designer. 

Startling  Successes  Won  by  Women 

Neysa  McMein,  Rose  O'Neill,  Helen  Dryden,  Fanny  Munsell,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Blanche  Greer 
and  numerous  others  earn  incomes  that  would  look  good  to  many  a  business  man.  Women  are 
naturally  fitted  for  the  work.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is,  in  this  profession  you  are  not  handi- 
capped, but  are  as  well  paid  as  a  man  with  equal  ability.    \ 

Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  publishers  and  others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
designs  and  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  to  draw,  you,  too,  should  succeed  with  the  proper 
training.  Develop  your  ability  through  Federal  Training—  America's  Foremost  Course  in  Com- 
mercial Designing.    The  work  is  fascinating,  easy  to  learn  and  apply. 

Nationally  Known  Artists  Are 
Federal  Advisors  and  Contributors 

These  men,  commanding  splendid  yearly  incomes,  have  won  their  fame  by  persistent  study  and 
training.  Federal  training  alone  now  brings  to  you  the  experience,  instruction  and  inspiration 
of  their  true  success.  Exclusive  original  lessons  especially  prepared  by  them  are  included  in  the 
Federal  Course. 


D.  J.  LAVIN,  Newspaper  Illustrator.  Head  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

FRANKLIN  BOOTH,  "Painter  with  the  Pen."  His 
wonderfully  rich  and  decorative  pen-and-ink  drawings 
are  constantly  appearing  in  magazines. 

EDWARD  V.  BREWER,  Advertising  Illustrations.  His 
work  for  Winchester  Arms  and  "Cream  of  Wheat"  dis- 
plays his  excellent  color  values. 

E.  F.  BAUER,  Engraving.  President  Federal  School 
of  Commercial  Designing. 

HAROLD  GROSS,  Designer  for  the  Gorham  Co. 


CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERS,  Magazine  and  Story  Illus- 
trator. Everyone  knows  his  drawings  for  "Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford"  in  Cosmopolitan. 
LAUROS  M.  PHOENIX.  Dean  of  the  Federal  School. 
J.  H.  MITCHELL,  General  Advertising.  President 
Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  Minneapolis. 
JOSEPH  AL.MARS,  Director  of  Education.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  America's  Foremost  Course  in 
Commercial  Designing. 

COLES  PHILLIPS,  Contributor.    His  magazine  covers 
and  advertising  illustrations  are  nationally  known. 


Get  This  Splendid  Book,  "Your  Future 


s» 


Every  ambitious  girt  should  read  this  book  before  deciding  on  her  life  work.  It  tells  of  successes  achieved  by  women 
which  will  open  your  eyes  to  opportunities  in  this  field,  and  also  describes  the  Federal  Method  of  home-study. 
It  contains  56  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  remarkable  work  by  Federal  Students.  It  will 
gladly  be  mailed  to  you— just  send  the  coupon  below. 


COUPON   FOR   "YOUR   FUTURE' 


Federal  School  of  Commercial  Designing,  3207  Warner  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  "Your  Future"  without  any  obligation  to  me. 


Name 


(Write  jour  uddrt'8H  plainly  in  miirgin.) 
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H.  P.,  Mattapan,  Mass. — Robert  Mantell 
played  in  Fox  pictures.  Did  you  see  "A 
Wife's  Sacrifice''  or  "The  Spider  and  the 
Fly?"  He  played  in  both  of  those  produc- 
tions. That  was  Dorothy  Gish  in  "The 
Mountain  Girl"  and  Ralph  Lewis  was  the 
male  lead  in  that  production.  Write  to  us 
again,  won't  you? 


Tessie,  N.  Y.  City. — Now  listen  Tessie; 
we  can't  tell  from  a  mere  description  whether 
or  not  you  could  ever  become  a  movie 
actress  and  besides  we  can't  give  any  advice 
regarding  employment.  You  don't  know  you 
can  act,  you  just  think  so,  as  does  nine  out 
of  every  ten  persons.  Better  stick  to  the 
stenography. 


C.  K.,  Pembroke,  Ontario. — No  record  of 
the  picture  "Waterloo."  Vivian  Martin  is 
working  at  the  Morosco  studio  in  Los  An- 
geles. Your  chirography  tells  us  that  it  has 
been  a  cold  winter. 


H.  L.  S.,  High  Shoals,  Ga. — Both  Mrs. 
Harold  Lockwood  and  Mrs.  Creighton  Hale 
are  non-professionals.  We  one  and  all  thank 
you  for  the  wishes  of  larger  success. 


Jack,  Albany,  Cal. — Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mabel  Normnnd,  and  Fatty  Arbuckle  played 
together  in  a  number  of  comedies.  Don't 
believe  the  first  "pitcher"  Chaplin  appeared 
in  was  called  "A  Fool  He  Was."  Your  letter 
written  on  the  billing  machine  was  lots  more 
intelligible  than  the  majority  of  those  we 
receive  handwritten.  Glad  to  have  met  you, 
Jack. 


Helen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Is  it  possible 
that  you  heard  that  Francis  X.  Bushman 
is  married  ?  Some,  idle  gossip  has  been  tell- 
ing you  things,  Helen  that  you  shouldn't 
know.  Mr.  Bushman  says  he  was  born  in 
1885.  "The  Family  Skeleton"  is  a  late 
Charles  Ray  picture. 


J.  W.  H.,  Cynthiana,  Ky.— Cullen  Landis 
was  Tommy  in  "Who  is  Number  One." 
Harrison  Ford  was  Kirke  in  "The  Sunset 
Trail." 


J.  A.,  Banff,  Alberta. — Send  Neva 
Gerber,  Francis  McDonald  and  Ben  Wilson 
each  a  quarter  for  their  photos. 


D.  P.,  Frankfort,  Ind. — Edna  Mayo 
hasn't  joined  any  company  since  she  left 
Essanay,  more  than  a  year  ago.  Eugene 
O'Brien  isn't  on  the  stage  now.  He's  devot- 
ing all  his  time  to  the  screen.  "Why  won't 
Marguerite  Clark  get  married?"  Really  now, 
she's  never  said!  "Oh,  it's  so  sudden"  to  us. 


H.    N.,    Sherburne,    N.    Y. — Marguerite 
Clark's  with  Famous  Players. 


S.  J.,  Wayne,  Pa. — We  might  be  more 
amiable  if  you'd  give  us  your  real  name. 
You  know  that  is  one  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations held  out  to  the  questioners.  Just 
to  show  you  we're  a  good  fellow  we'll  tell 
you  that  Wallace  Reid  is  still  appearing  in 
pictures. 


E.  M.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Wait  a  min- 
ute. All  those  Kenneth  Harlan  effusions 
wasted  on  us  when  we  don't  appreciate  them 
nearly  so  much  as  Ken  would.  Address 
him  at  the  Balboa  studios,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
He  isn't  a  member  of  "The  Ancient  Order 
of  the  Ball  and  Chain"  or  in  other  words 
of  "Only  Their  Husbands  Club." 


G.  J.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. — Hold  on  there. 
You're  all  wrong.  Louise  Huff  isn't  the  wife 
of    Jack    Pickford    and    Owen    Moore   isn't 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Gishes 


Misses  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
Dear  Gishes: 
I'm  Glad 
You're  Back. 
You've  No   Idea 
How  they  Missed  You. 
Did  you  Know 

About  our  Poor  Answer  Man? 
He  was  Perfectly  Willing 
To  Answer 

Three  Hundred  Letters  a  Day 
About  You; 
That 

Was  All  Right, 
He  Said— 
Until  it  Got  So 
They  Wanted  to  Know 
What   you   were  Doing;   and 
When  he'd  Tell  'Em 
You  were  Making  a  Picture, 
They'd  Write  In 
And   Ask — 

Why  don't  They  Hurry,  and 
What's  the  Matter 
With   the  Movies,  anyway? 
And  couldn't  photoplay 
Do  Something  about  it? 
Until  Finally  it  Got  So 
Our  Answer  Man  said 
He'd  Have  to  Quit. 
We  didn't  Want  Him  to  Go- 
He's  been  with  us  So  Long — 
And  Besides,  who  would  Answer 
All  those  Letters? 
And  then — 
You  Came  Back, 
In  "Hearts  of  the  World." 
It  was  About  Time. 
But  Anyway, 

It  was  Worth  Waiting  For. 
Now  the  Answer  Man  Says 
He'll  Answer 

Three  Thousand  Letters  about  you, 
And  Never  Mind. 
But  Gee— 
We're  Glad 
You're  Back. 
I 

Kind  of  Missed  You  Both, 
Myself. 


jealous  of  Jack.  It's  this  way.  Louise  Huff 
is  married  to  Edgar  Jones,  Jack  Pickford 
is  the  husband  of  Olive  Thomas  and  Owen 
Moore  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Jack,  being 
married  to  Jack's  sister  Mary.  Perhaps 
you've  heard  of  her.  Emmy  Wehlen  is  with 
Metro.     On  the  coast  now. 


K.  H.,  Toswon,  Md- That  was  Florence 
Vidor  opposite  Sessue  Hayakawa  in  "The 
Secret  Game."  She's  not  a  Nipponese  maiden. 


E.  G.  F.,  Westbrook,  Minn. — E.  Forrest 
Taylor  was  Dr.  Stewart  in  "Abondonment." 
Those  in  the  cast  of  "The  Neglected  Wife" 
were:  Margaret  Warner,  Ruth  Roland; 
Horace  Kennedy,  Roland  Bottomley;  Mary 
Kennedy,  Corenne  Grant ;  Edgar  Doyle,  Neil 
Hardin;  Frank  Norwood,  Philo  McCul- 
lough.  Charlotte  Burton  (Mrs.  William  Rus- 
sell) won't  object  if  you  write  to  her  hus- 
band. 


D.  D..  Tacoma,  Wash. — Address  Chailes 
Gotthold  at  the  Norma  Talmadge  studios. 
You  ask  us  if  having  five  children  isn't  "a 
little  too  much"  and  we  can  only  refer  you  to 
Mr.  F.  X.  Bushman  himself. 


B.  L.,  Ellsworth,  Ia. — You're  full  grown 
at  thirty?  Really?  Harry  Carey  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1880.  Read  your 
letter  through?  Were  it  not  for  such  as  you 
life  would  be  a  drab,  dreary  existence.  Slam 
at  your  handwriting?  Say  not  so.  We 
liked  it. 


C.  H,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Louise  Huff  is 
Mrs.  Edgar  Jones  in  private  life  and  Madge 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Harold  Bolster.  Forty-five 
pictures  sent  you  "grated"  and  you're  ex- 
pecting thirty-three  more.     Grated  too? 


G.  N.,  Stinghma,  Mass. — Well  you've 
been  reading  Photoplay  for  the  past  three 
years  and  you've  never  seen  pages  on  "Who's 
Married  to  Who."  Pardon  us,  but  just  how 
do  you  read  a  magazine?  Upside  down,  we 
take  it.  Taylor  Holmes  was  the  featured 
player  in  "Uneasy  Money."  Marin  Sais  was 
last  with  Fox. 


D.  F.,  Chicago,  III. — Sessue  Hayakawa 
lives  in  Hollywood.  His  mail  should  be  ad- 
dressed there. 


M.  W..  Boston,  Mass. — Pictures  of 
Thomas  Holding  and  Alfred  Whitman,  alias 
Vosburgh,  are  both  in  the  fire.  Maybe  now 
you'll  take  back  that  "darling  one"  that  you 
called  us. 


L.  R.,  Galt,  Ontario,  Can. — Emory  John- 
son was  born  in  1894.  He's  married  to  Ella 
Hall,  you  know.  Lasky  studios,  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  is  the  place  where  Jack  Pickford's  mail 
is  forwarded  from. 


H.  S.,  Maywood,  III. — Darrel  Foss  was  the 
favored  one  in  "The  Regenerates."  Jack 
Livingston  in  "Because  of  a  Woman." 


O.  W.  F.,  Beatrice,  Neb. — Beatrice  Mich- 
elena  isn't  playing  with  any  company  just 
now.  Did  'you  see  her  in  "Salomy  Jane" 
and  "Mignon?"  They  are  considered  two 
of  her  best  bets. 


A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  N.  Y.— The  "Busi- 
ness Before  Pleasure"  team  mates  (Alexander 
Carr  and  Barney  Bernard)  are  not  in  pic- 
tures. You  are  wrong  about  a  Mr.  Theda 
Bara.  Many  have  been  willing,  but  that 
title  hasn't  fallen  upon  any  to  date.  Valeska 
Surratt,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  playing 
in  vaudeville.  William  Shay  is  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


The  Golden  Triplet  Fan,  New  York 
City. — What  we  can't  understand  is  that 
Vivian  Martin  refuses  to  tell  her  age,  yet 
she  admits  being  born  near  Grand  Rapids. 
Oh  the  ways  of  these  women  are  strange. 
Miss  Martin  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Cullen  Landis  was  the  "lucky  guy"  in  "Who 
is  Number  One."'  Anita  Loos  and  John 
Emerson  are  with  Paramount.  They're  to 
collaborate  on  the  writing  and  directing  of 
plays.  Some  collaboration.  Eileen  Percy  the 
last  time  we  saw  her  was  twenty-one.  We 
charge  you  no  more  for  having  the  Golden 
Triplets  for  your  favorites.  We'll  deliver 
your  message  of  hate  to  Billie  West,  but 
we're  not  to  be  held  responsible  if  he  jumps 
off  suicide  bridge  or  knifes  himself. 


D'Artagnan,  Phila.,  Pa. — Thanks  for  the 
information  about  Bert  Reese.  He  played 
in  "The  Mysteries  of  Myra"  with  Howard 
Estabrook  and  Jean  Sothern.  Joseph  Smiley 
was  last  with  Goldwyn.  Bill  Hart  is  with 
Artcraft  and  a  letter  from  you  to  him  will 
reach  him  at  that  studio.  Muh  luv,  we 
drafted?  You  natter  us  extremely.  Let  us 
see.  The  age  limit  thirty-one.  Thirty-one 
plus  .  .  .  We  didn't  even  run  a  ghost  of 
a  show  of  getting  in. 


Curious,  New  Haven,  Conn. — We're  an 
old  fashioned  guy  and  we  eat  three  squares 
a  day  when  they  are  in  sight  and  we  smoke 
when  the  other  fellows  brand  is  a  good  one 
and  your  thinking  that  we  are  "extremely 
clever''  makes  it  unanimous.  Our  age?  Oh 
no,  you   don't. 


Knibs  Kenora,  Ontario. — Mrs.  Sullivan 
answers  to  the  name  of  Annette  Kellerman 
at  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  Fox  studios. 
Mary  Thurman  is  married  but  she  hasn't 
told  us  the  name  of  her  husband.  Believe 
the  clipping  that  you  enclosed  implies  that 
Mrs.  Bushman  is  asking  for  a  divorce. 


Coleen,  Brockville,  Ont. — We'll  pardon 
you  for  calling  us  a  "dear  duck,"  but  if  that 
duck  had  been  a  goose  we'd  have  moidered 
someone.  Earle  Williams  has  black  hair. 
Just  why  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  stuffed 
downi  our  throats  about  Miss  Bara  we 
wouldn't  dara  give  a  cara;  but  it's  vera 
mysteriousara.  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  and 
"Prunella"  are  two  great  Marguerite  Clark 
Offerings.    Conway  Tearle  has  been  married. 


B.  B.,  Denver,  Colo. — "The  Man  Inside" 
was  produced  by  Universal.  The  cast  fol- 
lows: The  Master  Rogue  and  The  Stranger, 
Edwin  Stevens;  Eleanor,  Tina  Marshall; 
Senator  Carew,  Charles  Burbridge;  Cynthia 
Carew,  Justina  Huff;  Lieut.  Lane,  William 
Armstrong;  Phil  Winthrop  Hunter,  Harry 
Benham;  Brett,  Louis  Leon  Hall. 


J.  E.  P.,  N.  Y.  C— Awfully  sorry,  but  you 
see  if  Pearl  White  won't  send  you  a  photo 
we  can't  make  her.  Anyway,  why  don't  you 
choose  another  favorite  and  see  if  you  can't 
get  a  photo  from  her?  Probably  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  see  "Doug"  when  he  is 
in  New  York. 


H.  O.,  Rochester,  Minn. — Wallace  Reid 
and  Norma  Talmadge  are  married,  the 
former  to  Dorothy  Davenport  and  the  latter 


POOR  LITTLE  KID! 

By  Leigh  Metcalfe 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man; 

Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan. 
Thou  art  but  a  memory 

Of  a   drab  puerility. 

In  a  plain,  old-fashioned  way 
You  would  scoot  around  in  play. 

Yet  you  missed  a  heap;  I  wonder 
How  you  ever  lived  back  yonder? 

Never  did  you  beg  a  dime 
Such  as  does  that  kid  o'  mine — 

Beg  a  dime  to  pay  his  way 
To  the  nightly  picture- play . 

Down  beside  the  swimmin'  pool 
You  would  hide  away  from  school. 

Gay  you  were  and  yet  1  feel 
Life  to  you  was  never  real. 


to  Joseph  Schenck.  Edna  Goodrich  glad- 
dened the  earth  with  her  presence  in  1883. 
Theda  Bara  is  with  the  Fox  studios. 


Fife,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Tom  Forman  is 
twenty-five.  If  we  told  you  all  we  knew 
about  Tommy  it  would  make  a  book.  His 
communications  are  forwarded  from  the 
Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood.  Yes  Robert 
Warwick  was  christened  Robert  Taylor  Bien. 


Mary  D.,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. — Kitty 
Gordon  was  born  in  1881.  If  anyone  had 
told  us  that  there  was  one  woman  in  all 
these  United  States  who  didn't — but  what 
we  started  to  say  was  that  an  actor  by 
the  name  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  took  the 
part  of  Ned  Thacker  in  "A  Modern  Musk- 
eteer." Norma  Talmadge  and  her  sister  Con- 
stance are  both  Maids  of  America  and  are 
here  at  the  present  time.  Ogden  Film  Co. 
made  their  pictures  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Grace 
Darmond  is  with  Vitagraph;  Olive  Tell  on 
the  stage  and  Annette  Kellerman  with  Fox. 
If  we  said  we  thought  Olga  was  the  most 
handsome  then  Kitty  would  be  mad  and  if 
we  said  we  thought  Kitty  was  the  most 
beautifullest  then  Olga  would  be  mad  so  in 
this  case  we'd  rather  think  them  both  the 
most   beautifullest  handsomest. 


W.  M.  C,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — Florence 
LaBadie  died  in  October.  Pearl  White  is 
alive  and  is  serialing  as  usual.  Miss  White 
is  twenty-nine.  Send  your  little  drawing 
right  to  the  editor;  he's  a  swell  guy.  Mary 
Miles  Minter  was  "sweet  sixteen"  on  April 
Fools'  day. 


V.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  wives  of 
Harold  Lockwood,  Charles  Ray,  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  Crane  Wilbur  are  all  non-pro- 
fessionals. No  they're  not  Mormons.  Wanda 
Petit,  who  is  now  Wanda  Hawley,  is  twenty- 
one.  Crane  Wilbur  was  born  in  i88q  and 
Webster  Campbell  greeted  the  world  in  1892. 
Carlyle  Blackwell  is  thirty-one  and  isn't  in 
the  draft.  Corinne  Griffith  denies  that  she 
is  married  to  Webster  Campbell,  so  accord- 
ing to  that  Campbell  is  single. 


F.  C,  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Douglas  Fair- 
banks is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  he 
weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty.  George 
Walsh  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
and  he  is  five  feet  ten  and  one-half  inches 
tall.  Mahlon  Hamilton  measures  six  feet 
and  tips  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  Creighton  Hale  is  five  feet  ten 
and  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty.  Bill 
Hart  is  one  inch  over  six  feet  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  and  Virginia 
Pearson  is  five  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches 
tall  and  she  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  Watch  out  now  that  you  don't  dream 
of  feet  and  yards  and  things. 


F.  B.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C— Doug 
Fairbanks  works  at  the  Artcraft  studio  in 
Hollywood,  Cal.    We  sent  your  letter  there. 
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Olive  Thomas 

in  big  scene  from 

Heiress  for  a  Day" 

Triangle  Photoplay 


Ingt&m's 

Mimv&ed 

Ct&am 

When  youth  takes  flight  on  the  wings 

of  years  beauty  of  complexion  goes  too, 

unless  you  give  your  skin  proper  and 

daily  care.    Use  of  Ingram's  Milkweed 

Cream  will  enable  you  to  appear  youthful  when  you  aie 

no  longer  young. 

Its  distinctive  remedial  effect  upon  the  tissues  of  the  skin 
keeps  the  complexion  colorful,  soft,  and  free  from  blemish. 
It  does  actually  healthify  and  beautify  your  complexion. 
Since  1885  there's  been  nothing  else  "just  as  good."  Take 
no  other.  Get  a  jar  of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  today 
and  begin  its  use. 

Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


Culver  City,  Call,  Dec.  15,  1917. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.  : 

Believe  me  when  I  say  I  am  prop- 
erly grateful  for  the  healthy  condi- 
tion in  which  the  daily  use  of 
Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  keeps 
my  complexion.  I  am  so  glad  to  find 
a  cream  that  really  does  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  Truly  "there  is 
beauty  in  every  jar, "  and  there's  a 
jar  always  with  me. 
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Ingram's 

T/£I>x.oto 

rSouvcrainc 

FACE    POWDER 

A  complexion  powder  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  stays  on.  Furthermore 
a  powder  of  unexcelled  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  refinement 
of  perfume.  Four  tints— White, 
Pink,  Flesh  and  Brunette-50c. 


Ingt&m's 
JPougrc 

"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use 
a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for 
delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  Thecoloringmatterisnotab- 
sorbed  by  the  skin.  Delicately  per- 
fumed. Solid  cake.  Three  shades 
—  Light,  Medium  and  Dark,— 50c. 


Mail  Coupon 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 

102  Tenth  Street  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 
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FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO., 

102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  enclose  a  dime  in  return  for  which  please  send  uie 
your  Guest  Room  Package  containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Romre  in  novel  pur*e  packets  and  Milk- 
weed Cream.  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder,  and  Ingram's 
Perfume  in  Guest  Room  sizes. 
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WHAT  is  the  secret  of  Petrova's  charm  ? 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  analyze  it  ?  The 
other  evening  I  overheard  two  charm- 
ingly gowned  women  discussing  this  very 
question,  as  they  came  out  of  the  theatre. 
One  of  them  is  the  proprietor  of  an  exclusive 
Fifth  Avenue  dressmaking  establishment  and 
for  that  reason  her  opinion  was  especially 
interesting  to  me. 

"Petrova's  charm,"  she  was  saying,  "lies 
first  of  all,  of  course,  in  her  art  as  a  great 
actress.  But  blended  with  that  is  the  charm 
of  her  fascinating  personality.  And  she  gives 
expression  to  that  personality  not  only  through 
the  mediums  of  facial  expression  and  a  super- 
lative degree  of  grace,  but  also  through  dress. 
Her  gowns  are  invariably  distinctive.  They 
are  the  last  word  in  their  expression  of  pre- 
vailing fashions,  and  yet  there  is  an  indi- 
viduality about  them  that  makes  them  also 
an  expression  of  Petrova  herself.  This  is  the 
secret  of  their  distinctive  character.  They 
express  Petrova's  individuality  because  she 
herself  understands  dress  as  few  women  un- 
derstand it.  She  knows  just  the  little  touch, 
the  change  in  line  that  makes  a  gown  dis- 
tinctively becoming  to  her." 

And  now  that  you  think  about  it,  don't 
you  see  that  that  clever  modiste  was  absolutely 
right?  Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  women  you  meet  on  the 
street,  in  the  stores  and  shops,  at  church,  in 
the  theatre  or  wherever  you  go?  Always 
there  are  a  few  dressed  so  attractively,  so 
faultlessly  in  taste  that  you  cannot  help  ad- 
miring them. 

These  women  often  nave  no  advantage  in 
beauty  over  other  women.  Their  advantage 
lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  they  know  and 
apply  the  principles  of  artistic  design,  color 
harmony,  becoming  style  and  countless  other 
secrets  of  personal  attractiveness  to  express 
their  individuality  and  make  them  always 
appear  at  their  very  best. 

What  would  it  mean-to  you  to  be  able  to 
express  your  own  individuality  in  dress? 
Wouldn't  you  appreciate  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  article  of  your  attire  is 
always  becoming  as  well  as  stylish — an  ex- 
pression of  yourself?  I  know  you  would 
and  that  is  why  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome 
this  news  I  have  for  the  readers  of  Photoplay: 

After  long  and  painstaking  study,  witli  the 
help,  advice  and  endorsement  of  creators  and 
leaders  of  fashion,  Mary  Brooks  Picken,  her- 
self one  of  America's  greatest  authorities  on 
dress,  has  written  a  wonderful  book.  It  is 
called  "The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress," 
and  it  is  brimful  from  cover  to  cover  with 
intimate  facts  about  the  style,  design  and 
harmony  of  fashionable  dress — little  knacks  of 
faultless  taste — guarded  secrets  of  fascinating 
women — and  the  principles  underlying  the 
development  of  social  ease,  grace,  beauty  and 
personal  charm ! 

With  the  knowledge  this  book  imparts  so 
clearly,  concisely  and  completely,  any  wom- 
an or  girl,  no  matter  where  she  lives,  can 
become  familiar  with  the  beauty  secrets  of 
the  world's  best-dressed  and  cleverest  women, 
and  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
pelling admiration,  attracting  friends  and  de- 
veloping a  charming  personality.  For  in  this 
remarkable  book  all  these  things  have  been 
reduced  to  simple,  practical  rules  that  any 
woman  can  understand  and  apply. 

"The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress"  holds 
a  message  for  you.     If  you  have  been  spe- 


cially favored  with  natural 
grace  and  beauty  of  feature, 
this  book  will  show  you  how 
to  enhance  your  attractive- 
ness. Or  if  you  feel  that  you 
are  "plain  looking,"  if  you 
have  some  little  defects  of 
figure,  feature  or  complexion, 
if  you  realize  that  you  do  not 
make  friends  as  rapidly  as  you 
should,  if  you  are  inclined  to 
be  backward,  ill  at  ease  in 
company  and  less  popular 
than  you  would  like  to  be, 
you  can  learn  from  "The 
Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress" 
just  how  to  overcome  these 
handicaps. 

This  book  is  so  important, 
it  can  mean  so  much  in 
helping  every  woman  and  girl 
to  always  appear  charming 
and  attractive,  that  the  pub- 
lishers want  e-very  woman  to 
see  and  examine  it  for  herself 
— without  obligation  or  ex- 
pense— in  her  own  home.  I 
have  been  authorized  by  them 
to  say  to  readers  of  Photoplay 
that  by  merely  filling  out  and 
mailing  the  coupon 
below,  you  can 
examine  this  new 
book  in  your  own 
home  for  three  days  with 
out  sending  a  single  penny  in 
advance.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  feel  that  you  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out its  constant  help  and  aid,  return  it  and 
you  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever. 
If  you  want  to  retain  it  for  your  own,  send 
only  $2  and  the  book  is  yours. 


Would  You  Like  to  Know — 


How  to  acquire  a  winning 
personality  i 

How  to  express  your  in- 
dividuality in  dress? 

How  to  always  appear  at 
your  best  ? 

How  to  win  admiration  i 

What  colors  bring  out 
your  best  features  f 

Whether  you  should  dress 
your  hair  hiyh  or  low  I 

How  to  make  your  hands 
add  to  your  attractive- 
ness? 

How  to  make  yourself 
appear  taller  or  shorter? 

What  kind  of  dress  will 
give  you  a  fashionable 
figure  ? 

How  to  attract  friends? 

How  to  be  sure  your  at- 
tire is  faultlessly  cor- 
rect ? 

How  to  make  yourself  ap- 
pear more  slender  ? 

How  to  acquire  a  graceful 
carriage  ? 

What  is  the  first  essential 
of  faultless  dress? 

What  kind  of  clothes 
make  you  seem  younger? 

How  to  become  graceful 
and  nlways  at  ease  ? 

How  to  dress  appropri- 
ately for  all  occasions  ? 
What  colors  harmonize 
perfectly  in  a  costume  ? 
How  the  most  refined 
women  use  perfume  ? 


How  to  develop  poise  ? 

What  you  should  do  to 
counteract  defects  in 
your  personal  appear- 
ance? 

What  kind  of  corset  will 
give  you  graceful  lines 
and  yet  be  entirely 
comfortable  ? 

How  to  observe  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  beau- 
ty and  good  health  ? 

How  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  your  eyes, 
hair,  etc.  ? 

How  you  may  have  a 
beautiful  complexion  ? 

How  you  can  dress  to  give 
your  cheeks  more  color  ? 

How  to  know  your  own 
good  and  bad  features? 

How  to  master  the  princi- 
ples of  style  and  dress 
harmony  ? 

How  to  select  the 
models  best  suited  to 
your  personality  ? 

How  to  add  just  the 
needed  touch  to  an  or- 
dinary, plain  dress? 

What  dress  accessories 
mean  to  the  woman  of 
refinement  ? 

How  the  best  dressed 
women  wear  jewelry? 

What  errors  to  avoid  in 
choosing  waists — skirts? 

How  to  dress  most  appro- 
priately for  your  work  ? 


These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  personal 
charm  and  attractiveness  are  answered  by 
this  wonderful  book  which  you  can  examine 
— without  obligation  or  expense — by  merely 
filling  out  and  mailing  the  coupon  ! 


Madame 

Olga 
Petro^va 


"The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress"  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  generous  size,  250  pages 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  with 
gold  stamped  covers,  a  book  you  will  be  proud 
to  have  in  your  library  or  for  daily  reference 
and  use  in  your  boudoir.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  was  a  book  so  vitally  im- 
portant and  so  beautifully  published,  offered 
to  women  through  such  a  liberal  offer. 
Remember  that  it  does  not  cost  you  a  penny 
to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  to  keep  it  for 
three  full  days  and  learn  at  first  hand  just  what 
it  can  mean  to  you  before  you  have  to  decide 
whether  you  will  own  it. 

You  do  not  even  need  to  write  a  letter. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  convenient  coupon 
below  and  this  handsomely  bound,  beautifully 
illustrated,  wonderfully  instructiveand  helpful 
book  will  come  to  you,  postpaid,  by  return 
mail. 

When  the  secrets  of  attractive  distinctive 
dress  and  charming  personality  are  so  easily 
within  your  reach,  why  go  another  day  without 
them?  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  noiv. 

y/y//////////'x///y ///x////////////r/r///y /xy ///////////yi*i 

WOMAN'S   INSTITUTE 
Dept.  17  G,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  copy 
of  "The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress."  I 
promise  to  send  you  two  dollars  ($2.00)  or 
return  the  book  within  three  days. 


Name 


Address^ 


When   you   write  to  advertiser  please  mention   PIIOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Mary  T.Goldman's  Hair 
Color  Restorer  will  restore 
the  original  color  in  from 
4  to  8  days.  This  pure, 
colorless  liquid,  as  clear  as 
water,  is  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  modern  chem- 
istry. It  leaves  the  hair 
clean,  soft  and  fluffy.  You 
can  wash  it  and  curl  it  as 
usual. 

Because  it  isn't  crude, 
repulsive  dye,  but  harmless 
and  mild  restorer. 


_  p»3E 

ZHair-  (2olorJ?estorer 

Send  for  free  trial  bottle  with 
free  special  comb  and  use  it  as 
directed   on    one   lock   of   hair. 
Say  in  your  letter  whether  your 
hair   is    naturally    black,    dark    Trial 
brown,  medium  brown  or  light  Bottle 
brown.     If    possible,    enclose   a    **ree 
lock  in  your  letter. 

When  you  want  the  full-size 
bottle  you  can  get  it  direct  from 
us  if  you  prefer  not  to  buy  of 
your  druggist. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 

789  Goldman  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Established  50  Years 


THREE  FAMOUS 

HERMO  Beauty  Aids 

In  order  that  women  of  fashion  every- 
where may  become  acquainted  with 
the  distinctive  and  unusual  virtuesof 
HERMO  ALMOND  CREAM  which  has  noequal  for 
cleaning,  freshening  and  invigorating  the  skin, 
HERMO  FACEPOWDER,  daintily  perfumed,  high- 
est quality,  adheres  perfectly  'flesh,  white  and  brunette' ,  and 
HERMO  COMPACT  ROUGE,  the  natural  tint  which  adds  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  complexion,  we  make  this  attractive 


.We  will  aend, postpaid, a  full  size 
"$1  box  of  Hermo  Face  Powder, 
a  full  8ize50c  jar  of  Hermo  Almond  Cream,  and  a  full  size  60c 
box  of  Hermo  Compact  Rou«e  with  velour  puff  and  mirror,  full 
%2  worth  for  $1— only  one  to  a  family. 

Send  $1  today  as  offer  is  limited. 
State  shade  of  powder  wanted. 
Every  article  guaranteed  to 
please.  Remit  b  oney  order, 
currency, or  U.S.  stamps.  TMoney 
promptlyrefunded  if  dissatisfied. 

A.  HERMO  CO. 
542  E.  63d  St.  CHICAGO 


*2foP 


.» 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

•M  South  DMTbwn  Street.  Suit*  251  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS, 


"Pretty  Soft 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
However,  the  feud  between  Brady  pere 
and  Brady  fille  was  still  on.  Only  the 
location  of  the  battleground  had  been 
changed.  William  A.  seemed  to  feel  like 
the  little  boy  who  was  interrupted,  while 


details  had  gone  wrong  that  day,  that  by 
curtain-raising  time  Pop  was  as  tempera- 
mental as  a  prima1-  donna.  I  had  a 
dreamy  sentimental  song  to  sing,  and  I 
was  dreaming  it  sentimentally  down  by 


contemplating  a  large  portion  of  castor     the  footlights,  when  I  heard  him  storming 
oil,  by  the  family  cat  who  whined  at  his     around  in  the  wings. 


heels  for  a  share  of  the  drink. 

"All  right,  Tommy,"  said  that  boy,  "if 
you  insist.  But  you  can't  have  a  sip. 
You'll  have  to  drink  the  whole  darned 
thing!" 

And  if  Alice  Brady  realized  very  short- 
ly that  the  glamor  of  the  footlights  threw 
into  shadow,  more  or  less,  the  obstacles 
which  interposed  between  them  and  the 
novice,  it  only  served  to  redouble  her  ef- 
forts and  strengthen  her  determination 
to  arrive.  It  was  during  the  run  of 
"Little  Women"  in  which  she  played  the 
part  of  Meg,  that  she  became  interested 
in  pictures,  and  the  daily  schedule  that 
she  put  herself  through  at  that  time 
would  have  killed  the  average  person. 
After  an  all  day  session  in  the  Flushing 
studio  where  she  was  working  before  the 
camera,  she  would  come  home  to  an 
evening  performance  on  Broadway  which 
in  turn  would  be  followed  by  an  eleven 
to  one  o'clock  rehearsal  on  a  new  Brady 
production. 

"There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  easy 
time  for  me,"  she  said.  "I  worked  like 
a  digger  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  my  best  was  never  good 
enough  for  Pop.  He  always  expected  me 
to  do  better." 

But  there  were  also  times  when  one's 
sympathies  leaned  dangerously  toward 
William  A.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  "The  Mikado."  With  an  elab- 
orate presentation,  a  cast  of  stars  whose 
brilliance  dimmed  the  footlights,  and  an 
audience  which  packed  the  doors  the 
prospect  of  a  notable  first  night  seemed 
favorable,  and  everything  went  smoothly 
enough  until  the  three  little  wives,  Fritzi 
Scheff,  Alice  Brady  and  Christie  Mac- 
Donald,  in  the  middle  of  their  famous 
song,  flirting  their  fans  and  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  began  their  backward 
running  walk.  About  midway  between 
footlights  and  back  drop,  in  the  midst  of 
a  coquettish  passage,  Miss  Brady  sud- 
denly tripped  and  sat  down  heavily. 

Her  father  gnawing  his  fingernails  off 
stage,  cursed  the  day  he'd  been  born  and 
called  on  Heaven  to  witness  his  igno- 
miny; a  half  titter  ran  over  the  house, 
and  the  culprit's  two  companions  stood 
helplessly  by,  regarding  her.  But  Alice 
Brady,  absolutely  devoid  of  self  con- 
sciousness, scrambled  to  her  feet  with  a 
bubbling  laugh.  She  mistook  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  other  two  wives 
for  real  concern  over  her  fall  and  has- 
tened to  reassure  them. 

"Oh!  I'm  all  right!"  she  cried  happily 
"let's  go  on!" 

And  they  went  on,  while  William  A. 
held  a  private  eruption  in  the  wings. 

"But  that  was  mild,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Brady,  "to  the  opening  performance  of 
'The  Balkan  Princess'!     So  many  small 


'Good  Lord'!  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self and  the  scenery.  'She's  awful!  To 
think  that  a  daughter  of  mine  could  sing 
like  that!'  And  so  on  and  so  forth." 
Her  lips  trembled  in  a  smile  and  an  imp 
of  mischief  looked  out  of  her  eyes.  "I 
never  let  anything  interfere  with  my 
work,  so  I  turned  my  back  on  Pop  and 
finished  the  song.  I  got  five  encores,  too, 
and  he  almost  had  apoplexy. 

"Later  in  the  evening  he  got  into  a  dis- 
pute with  Robert  Warwick.  Out  in  front 
Louise  Gunning  was  singing  one  of  those 
coloratura  things,  and  each  flying  run  up 
the  scale  would  be  punctuated  by  a  low 
grumbling  growl  from  the  wings.  She  did 
her  best  to  sing  Pop  and  Bob  down,  but 
in  the  intervals  when  she  was  forced  to 
stop  for  breath,  would  come  the  ominous 
rumble.  It  finally  developed  into  a  sort 
of  duet.  'A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah-a-AH ! ' 
would  sing  Miss  Gunning.  'Gr-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-rh!  All  right,  hit  me!  Let's  see  how 
you  fight!'  Pop  would  answer,  exchanging 
compliments  with  Bob.  'Ah-a-Ah-a-Ah-a- 
Ah-a-Ah-a-AH ! '  Miss  Gunning  would 
shriek  frenziedly,  and  'R-r-r-r-r-r-gr-gr- 
r-r-r-r-r-ruh ! '  Pop  would  thunder. 

"We  finally  had  them  separated  before 
any  real  damage  had  been  done,  but  Pop 
was  headed  for  trouble  that  night  and 
everything  seemed  to  set  him  off.  While 
our  English  director,  very  correct  and 
dignified,  was  languorously  conducting 
the  orchestra  through  a  waltz  song  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  hits  of  the  evening, 
he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  appari- 
tion of  my  father  planted  in  the  little 
door  of  the  orchestra  pit,  right  under  the 
stage.  Pop's  face  was  screwed  up  into  a 
terrifying  scowl,  accentuated  by  the  huge 
black  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  was  beating  time  madly  with  his 
fists,  singing  the  air  with  an  emphasis  laid 
on  where  he  thought  it  ought  to  be. 
'Tweedle  dee  Zip  zip  zip!  Tweedle  dee 
Zip  zip  zip!'  sang  Pop,  and  the  horrified 
Britisher  hastened  to  Zip  while  the  zip- 
ping was  good.  It  put  a  lot  of  pep  into 
the  waltz." 

Alice  Brady  smoothed  the  orange  crepe 
of  her  robe  and  poked  a  cocky  looking 
dragon  in  the  eye. 

"Life  is  never  monotonous  around  my 
father,"  she  observed,  and  I  perforce 
agreed  with  her. 

As  I  was  leaving  I  asked: 

"How  does  it  seem  then,  to  be  under 
a  new  management  and  free  from  criti- 
cism?" 

Miss  Brady  laughed. 

"Free  from  criticism!"  she  echoed, 
"but  I'm  not!  Pop  tells  me  every  time  he 
sees  me  how  awful  I  am!"  She  grew 
serious.  "If  he  ever  stopped,"  she  added 
simply.  "I  should  know  that  I  was 
getting  very  bad  indeed!" 


SAYS  Marmalade,  the  dove-eyed  ingenue :  "Since  the  draft  law  became  effective  I've 
noticed  a  great  dropping  off  of  pestiferous  chorus  men  who  think  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  being  'discovered.'" 
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Buy  Smileage  for  the  Boys  in  Camp 


Send  a  "Smileage  Book"  to  your  soldier 
in  the  training  camp.  It's  sure  to  please  him. 

The  "Smileage"  coupons  will  pass  him 
in  to  the  splendid  entertainments  at  the 
"  Liberty  Theatres  " —  clean,  wholesome 
programs  by  the  headliners  of  the  lyceum 
and  theatrical  professions. 

Laugh !  Why,  your  soldier  boy  will 
get  a  world  of  fun  out  of  that  bunch  of 
tickets. 


And  every  time  he  tears  out  a  coupon, 
he  will  be  pleasantly  reminded  of  your 
personal  interest  in  him.  He  will  be  a  better 
fighter  because  of  that  "Smileage  Book." 

Get  busy  right  now  and  buy  him  a  book 
brimful  of  happy  laughter. 

Buy  one  TOD  A  Y—and 
send  it  to  some  soldier 

On  sale  at  banks,  cigar  stores,  drug  stores 
and    5    and    10    cent    stores     or     apply   to 

Military   Entertainment    C^-imittee,  Washington 


Facts   About   Smileage    Books 


1 — Smileage  Books  are  books  containing  coupons 
entitling  a  soldier  to  admission  to  any  entertain- 
ment held  in  Liberty  Theatres,  Liberty  Tents, 
etc.,  in  National  Army  Cantonments,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Camps  in  U.  S.  A. 

2 — Smileage  Books  are  issued  by  Military  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  under  supervision  of  War 
Department. 

3— Smileage  Books  containing  20  coupons  cost  $1 .00 
each.  Smileage  Books  containing  100  coupons 
cost  $5.00  each.  The  price  of  entertainments 
range  from  five  to  twenty-five  cents. 

4 — Smileage  books  are  for  use  in  Liberty  Entertain- 
ments in  National  Army  Cantonments  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Camps  only.  They  do  not  apply  to 
naval  training  stations  or  other  camps. 


5— Smileage  Books  are  on  sale  by  local  Smileage 
Committees  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

6 — There  is  space  on  each  book  for  name  of  soldier 
and  name  of  person  sending  book.  Smileage 
Books  are  transferable  to  soldiers  in  uniform. 
They  can  be  used  by  civilians  only  when  accom- 
panied by  a  soldier. 

7  — Sixteen  theatres  have  been  built.  Chautauqua 
tents  erected.  A  complete  schedule  of  enter- 
tainments arranged. 

8 — Smileage  Books  are  needed  for  our  million  of 
soldiers.  Buy  yours  today— send  it  at  once  to 
your  soldier. 


■r^L? 
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DERMA  VIVA 

Whitens  the  Skin  at  Once  or  Money  Back 

Is  used  in  place  of  powder.    Has  same  effect, 
but  does  not  show.     Absolutely  harmless. 

Red,  Brown  or 
Dark  Face,  Neck, 
Arms  or  Hands 
made  a  beautiful 
white  at  once  or 
money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

When  entertaining  or 
being  entertained  you 
will  find  exquisite  sat- 
isfaction in  having 
your  skin  so  beautiful. 
Accept  no  substitute. 
Also  try  DermaViva  Rouge,  purely  vegetable. 
In  mirrored  box.  Either  article  sold  at  every 
toilet  counter  or  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  50c 

Derma  Viva  Co.  eP^ 


IfBS^-ll 
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606  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


HAVE  YOU  A 
SWEETHEART, 

Son  or  Brother  in  training  camps] 
in  the  American  Army  or  Navy?  < 
If  so,  mail  him  a  package  on 
ALLEN'S  F00T  =  EASE,  the  anti-< 
septic  powder  to  be  shaken  into  \ 
the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the< 
foot-bath.  The  American,  Brit-  < 
ish  and  French  troops  use  Allen's  < 
Foot=Ease,  because  it  takes  the! 
Friction  from  the  Shoe  and  fresh-  j 
ens  the  feet.  It  is  the  greatest) 
comforter  for  tired,  aching,  ten-  ( 
der,  swollen  feet,  and  gives  relief  < 
to  corns  and  bunions. 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  ] 
advises  men  in  training  to  shake, 
|  soldiers  uss  Foot=*;ase  in  their  shoes  each, 
|  Foot  Ea«e  morning.  Ask  your  dealer  to-  ( 
i  day  for  a  25c.  box  of  Allen's  Foot=Ease,  and  < 
>  for  a  2c.  stamp  he  will  mail  it  for  you.  What  j 
remembrance  could  be  so  acceptable  ? 


Freckles 


an    "as  a  cloud  before  the  sun'*  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.    "Why  not 
remove  them  ?    Don't  delay.    Use 

STILLMAN'S^ 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles 
Leaves  1  he  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with' 
outablem'sh.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  ye^irs  of  experience.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet,' 

"Wouldst Thou  Bel 

Contains  many  beauty  hints, and 
describes  a  number  of  elegant 
preparations. ndispensabletothe 
toilet.    Sold  by  all  druggists, 
STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept.  32 Aurora,  III 


/  WILL  GIVE  YOU 

Beauty,  Figure  and  Health 

Irrespective  of  your  age  or  physical  condition 
my  method  of  physical  culture  instruction 
will  work  wonders.  25  years  of  successful  ex- 
pprience  is  my  guarantee.  No  hard  work  — a 
child  can  understand  and  follow  my  instruc- 
tions. You  can  reduce  or  gain  weight. 
REND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

MRS.  LA  RAUS,  Physical  Culture  Expert 
Dept.  8,  825  Broad  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  f. 


DELATONE 

BEAUTY  specialists  recommend 
DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe 
and  sure  removal  of  hair  from 
arms,  neck  or  face.  At  druggists; 
or  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1 .00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 

339  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago.  III. 

Dept.  GA 


<w 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR   BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

For  Restoring  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair. 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 


Plays  and  Players 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


PARAMOUNT  has  announced  a  new 
star,  one  of  the  youngest  stars  in  the 
world — Lila  Lee,  who  is  not  yet  sixteen. 
She  is  best  known  as  Cuddles,  under  which 
name  she  is  known  throughout  the  vaude- 
ville circuits,  which  she  played  under  the 

Gus  Edwards  management.    Edwards  was     J7RANK  MAYO  has  signed  a  long-time 
first  attracted  to  her  by  seeing  her  play     *     Cf>nfrart    witl     WnrW      ™»   h«    <"** 


"The  Witching  Hour,"  "The  Thief,"  and 
"Sins  of  the  Children."  "My  Own  United 
States,"  a  recent  Frohman  production 
starring  Arnold  Daly,  was  Kelly's  last 
scenario. 


A 


with  a  lot  of  other  children  in  a  street  in 
the  Bronx,  as  he  was  passing  in  his  auto- 
mobile. Her  discovery  for  the  movies  was 
even  more  unusual.  She  was  visiting  at  the 
Marsh  home  in  New  York,  when  Anita 
Loos  saw  her  and  was  struck  with  her 
charm  and  talents.  Miss  Loos  suggested 
that  Jesse  Lasky  see  her — and  the  out- 
come was  that  he  engaged  her,  and  "Lila 
Lee"  is  now  on  her  way  to  California. 
She  is  a  diminutive  brunette,  and  Para- 
mount predicts  for  her  a  future  as  brilliant 
as  her  dark  eyes. 

GREAT  DANES  have  become  the  rage 
in  photoplayland  since  "Teddy,"  the 
Keystone  dog,  and  Robert  Warwick's  and 
Harold  Lockwood's  monster  canines  have 
shown  the  screen  how  excellently  they 
photograph.  The  other  day  Roy  Stewart 
motored  out  to  Monrovia,  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Pasadena,  to  some  Dane  ken- 
nels owned  by  a  Russian  named  Graf, 
who  is  doing  the  weirdest  things  imagi- 
nable with  thirty  or  forty  of  his  enormous 
pack,  breeding  them  to  Siberian  wolves, 
wildcats,  bears,  lionesses  and  nearly  all  of 
the  species  of  a  circus  menagerie. 

Roy  wanted  a  dog,  but  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind  whether  it  should  be  a 
brindle,  a  black,  a  blue,  a  tan,  a  harlequin, 
or  what.  Seeking  to  make  his  decision, 
he  had  Graf  place  the  dogs  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  six  in  all. 

"Which  do  you  choose?"  the  cowboy- 
hero  asked  a  friend. 

"If  I  had  my  pick  I'd  choose  them 
all","  was  the  reply. 

"Gosh,"  grinned  Stewart,  "that's  what 
I've  been  wanting  to  do  all  the  time,  but 
I  didn't  want  you  to  call  me  a  darned 
fool." 

And  he  wrote  out  a  check  for  the  outfit. 

JOHN  R.  FREULER  has  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation  and  James  M.  Sheldon  of 
New  York  has  been  elected  his  successor. 
Freuler  has  important  picture  plans  in  the 
process  of  consummation  which  will  be 
announced  probably  in  the  early  autumn. 
Freuler  has  been  identified  with  the  in- 
dustry for  fifteen  years,  commencing 
when  he  took  over  a  little  picture  theatre 
in  Milwaukee  and  made  it  a  success. 
Later  he  opened  the  first  "independent" 
exchange;  then  he  entered  the  producing 
field.  It  was  Freuler  who  paid  Charlie 
Chaplin  the  $675,000  a  year  that  made 
the  world  sit  up. 

BECAUSE  Cohan  and  Harris  have  ac- 
cepted for  production  his  new  play, 
a  war  drama  called  "Three  Faces  East," 
Anthony  J.  Kelly,  well  known  scenarioist, 
has  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
film  world.  Kelly  conceived  many  origi- 
nal  screen   stories  which  were  produced 

by  Essanay,  Lubin,  Famous,  and  Vita-  the  frequency  and  variety  of  his  cables, 
graph,  and  made  successful  adaptations  he  is  determined  on  having  an  American 
of    such  plays   as   "The   Great   Divide,"    star. 


contract  with  World.  He  has  ap- 
peared successfully  opposite  that  com- 
pany's leading  women,  including  Ethel 
Clayton  and  Kitty  Gordon. 

REPORT  from  the  West  that  Wal- 
lace Reid  had  enlisted  and  was  at 
Camp  Lewis  in  Washington  circulated  dur- 
ing the  month.  Upon  investigation  it 
proved  to  be  an  unkhown  man  from  the 
Los  Angeles  draft  at  Camp  Lewis  who  got 
away  with  his  deception  to  rather  a  re- 
markable extent.  He  phoned  and  wrote 
to  Seattle  and  Portland  Paramount  ex- 
change and  requested  them  to  send  him 
money  and  tobacco  which  of  course  they 
did.  As  soon  as  Reid  and  the  Lasky  com- 
pany heard  of  the  imposter  they  com- 
municated with  the  camp  but  were  unable 
to  find  the  false  Wallace,  as  he  had  been 
transferred  to  another  division  and  dis- 
appeared. 

POLLY  MORAN,  the  "sheriff  girl"  in 
Mack  Sennett  comedies,  has  been 
granted  a  divorce  from  Robert  Sand- 
berg.  Sandberg  is  an  actor,  but  he  didn't 
work  at  it,  says  Polly.  "He  would  go  out 
in  the  yard,  pull  a  few  weeds,  then  come 
in  the  house  and  take  a  bath.  Then  he 
would  pull  a  few  more  weeds  and  take 
another  bath."  She  says  she  couldn't  in- 
duce him  to  go  to  work. 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  OPTION 
BILL,  which  is  the  official  title  of 
the  Sunday  opening  measure,  introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  re- 
cently, providing  for  the  opening  of  pic- 
ture theatres  on  Sundays  throughout  the 
state,  passed  by  one  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
The  deciding  vote  was  cast  by  Raymond 
T.  Kenyon  of  Essex,  who  is  a  brother 
of  Miss  Doris  Kenyon,  the  photoplay  star. 
In  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill.  As- 
semblyman Shiplacoff  placed  Sunday  mo- 
tion pictures  in  direct  opposition  to  "crap 
shooting."  "In  every  one  of  the  several 
hundred  towns  and  cities  in  New  York 
State  that  I  visited,"  he  said,  "I  saw 
that  while  the  picture  houses  were  closed,  | 
small  boys  were  playing  dice  in  the  streets. 
It  is  the  right  of  each  community  to  do 
as  it  pleases  in  regard  to  Sunday  films. 
The  closing  of  theatres  on  Sunday  in  New- 
York  City  alone  would  be  the  means  of 
corrupting  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  mankind  is  not  to  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty." 

HERBERT  BRENON  has  been  cabling 
from  England  for  a  leading  woman. 
Several  prominent  stars  have  been  obliged 
to  refuse,  because  of  their  contracts. 
Brenon  is  making  a  picture  for  the  British  . 
Government,  and  ever  since  he  left  he  has 
been  trying  to  induce  his  former  co-work- 
ers to  come  over  and  help  him.    And  from 
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AND  now  Pathe  is  suing  William  Dun- 
can. It  is  alleged  that  Duncan  broke 
his  contract  with  Pathe  by  appearing  in 
a  Vitagraph  picture  after  he  had  been 
loaned  by  Vitagraph  for  a  Pathe  serial. 
Aw'fly  complicated.  Oh,  well,  the  law- 
yers must  live. 

OTIS  TURNER,  veteran  actor,  pioneer 
director,    and    a    Universal-ite     for 
many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Hollywood. 

HARRY  FOX  is  now  a  corporation. 
He  appeared  in  a  serial  once,  and 
now  plans  to  produce  two-reel  comedies 
starring  Harry  Fox.  At  present  he  is  the 
star  of  a  musical  show. 

WITH  the  completion  of  the  feature 
on  which  J.  Stuart  Blackton  is  now 
working,  his  contract  with  Paramount  ex- 
pires; and  it  is  understood  the  contract 
will  not  be  renewed. 

GERALDINE  FARRAR  will  probably 
be  the  first  of  the  Goldwyn  stars  to 
go  west.  Reginald  Barker  will  direct  her. 
Mae  Marsh,  Madge  Kennedy,  and  Mabel 
Normand  all  prefer  to  work  in  the  East; 
but  the  other  Goldwyn  companies  have 
left  for  the  coast. 

A  MOVEMENT  in  Los  Angeles  has 
been  launched  to  establish  a  Motion 
Picture  Home  for  Convalescent  Soldiers. 
Charles  Murray  is  president  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  home,  Mrs.  J.  Stuart 
Blackton  is  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
de  Mille,  treasurer.  The  advisory  board 
includes  D.  W.  Griffith,  Tom  Ince,  Mack 
Sennett,  Charles  Chaplin,  and  W.  S.  Hart. 

DID  you  read  about  that  Emporium, 
(Kansas)  man  who. took  three  shots 
at  the  Kaiser  when  the  Rupert  Julian 
film,  "The  Kaiser — the  Beast  of  Berlin" 
was  unreeled  in  a  picture  theatre?  They 
arrested  him,  of  course;  but  the  town 
constabule  let  him  off. 

GERALDINE  FARRAR  staged  a  large 
benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  recently,  for  the  Stage  Women's 
War  Relief,  of  which  she  is  a  member. 
Miss  Farrar  sang,  and  was  surrounded  by 
such  artists  as  John  McCormack  and 
George  M.  Cohan. 

"T^HE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  RED 
*  CROSS,"  a  two-reel  picture,  is  to 
be  distributed  to  exhibitors  free  of  all 
charges,  except  expressage.  The  picture 
is  exploited  by  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  American  Red  Cross'  second  War 
Fund  drive,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  $100,000,000  for  war  relief  work. 

DESSIE  LOVE  was  decorated  recently. 
*-*  The  chairman  of  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee  of  Los  Angeles  hon- 
ored her  for  "meritorious  service"  follow- 
ing her  vigorous  campaign  in  the  interests 
of  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  She 
brought  $10,000  to  the  Government 
through  her  appeals. 

DIANA  ALLEN,  one  of  the  few  Zieg- 
feld     Follies     beauties    who    hadn't 
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A  few  drops  of  Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone 
upon  a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a 
callus.  The  soreness  stops  and 
shortly  the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted  off  with- 
out a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns, 
soft  corns,  also  corns  between 
the  toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Freezone  does  not  irritate  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  You  feel  no  pain 
when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and 
never  let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Please  Try  Freezone 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward   Wesley   Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

MUSIC  In  Your  Home  FKEE 

By  the   Oldest   and   Most    Reliable   School   of   Music 
in  America  —  Established  1895 


Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo, 

Etc. 

*7       ^00  com 

Beginners  or  ad  v; 
t  rat  ions  make  ere 
por  day  to  cover  c 
for   Free   bookie 
American  School 

Acool  _  TtUu*&    &/(t  iku  quidCJ^J , 

need  players.  One  lesson  weekly.  Illus- 
rytbing  plain.     Only  expense  about  2c 
ost  of  postage  and  music  used.    Write 
which   explains  everything  in   full. 
of  Music,  68  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 

THERE'SONLYONE 
WAY  TO  SECURE 
A    SATIN   SKIN 

APPLY  SATIN   SKIN   CREAM, 
THEN   SATIN   SKIN   POWDER. 
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joined  the  movies,  will  do  it  at  last.  She 
has  gone  to  New  Orleans  to  film  her  first 
picture. 

LIN  A  CAVALIERI  will  appear  in  "Gis- 
monda,"  the  film  production  of  which 
will  be  the  largest  ever  made  at  the  Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky  studios  in  the  East. 

NORMAN  KERRY  will  be  leading  man 
for  Dorothy  Phillips  for  Bluebird. 
He  has  just  completed  a  feature  for  the 
First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit.  Kerry 
is  best  remembered  for  his  work  in 
pictures  with  Mary  Pickford  and  Con- 
stance Talmadge. 

MORE  than  six  months  ago  Kenneth 
Harlan  was  placed  in  the  draft  and 
given  a  seat  way  up  front  in  Section  A, 
No.  i.  That  was  while  he  was  playing 
with  Mae  Murray.  Director  Bob  Leonard 
hurried  the  production;  it  was  a. race  to 
beat  the  draft.  Leonard  won.  And  then 
nothing  happened.  They  didn't  need 
Kenneth  right  away.  So  he  made  a  few 
pictures  with  Carmel  Myers.  Again  the 
danger  that  he  would  be  called;  and  again 
the  hurry.  After  that  it  was  announced 
again  that  Kenneth  was  leaving;  but  still 
the  call  was  delayed.  So  he's  working 
again,  this  time  with  Mary  MacLaren. 

ROCKCLIFFE  FELLOWES  AND 
VERNON  STEEL  return  to  the 
screen  in  support  of  Olga  Petrova  in 
"Patience  Sparhawk."  This  time  Steel 
plays  a  "heavy"  part. 

JOHN  BOWERS  celebrated  the  signing 
of  a  two-year  contract  with  World  Pic- 
tures by  getting  married.  His  bride  is  a 
New  York  girl  who  claims  no  connection 
with  screen  or  stage. 


LOUISE  HUFF  has  been  adopted  by 
Battery  B  of  the  144th  Company, 
stationed  at  Camp  Kearney,  California. 
Now  she  is  called  their  little  sister.  This 
is  the  144th  they  nicknamed  "The  Griz- 
zlies." 

SOME  people  are  so  unsympathetic. 
Promptly  upon  the  arrival  in  New 
York  for  the  Liberty  Loan  drive,  the  "Big 
Three" — Pickford,  Fairbanks,  and  Chap- 
lin— were  served  with  legal  papers  apiece, 
suing  them  for  large  sums  of  money.  Two 
suits  were  filed  against  Mary  Pickford  for 
sums  aggregating  over  $100,000  by  per- 
sons who  claim  to  have  been  in  her  em- 
ploy and  have  received  no  compensation 
for  their  services.  Fairbanks  was  sued  by 
a  publishing  house  for  royalties  on  one 
of  his  plays  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in- 
spired by  a  copyrighted  novel.  Charles 
Chaplin  was  served  with  papers  in  a 
$500,000  damage  suit  instituted  against 
him  by  the  Essanay  company,  alleging 
breach  of  contract. 

GEORGE  LARKIN,  now  a  serial 
player,  and  Miss  Olive  Kirby,  known 
on  the  screen  as  Ollie  Kirby,  formerly 
with  the  Kalem  company,  were  married 
recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

WITH  the  completion  of  "Patience 
Sparhawk,"  a  picture  made  from 
Gertrude  Atherton's  novel,  work  will  be 
discontinued  by  the  Petrova  company  for 
the  present.  Mme.  Petrova  has  been 
suffering  from  "Kleig  eyes,"  and  will  rest 
for  the  summer,  after  which  she  proposes 
to  return  to  the  stage  for  at  least  one 
season.  She  has  issued  an  offer  of  a 
$500  bonus  to  any  author  who  will  pro- 
vide her  with. a  play,  this  bonus  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  usual  author's  percent- 
ages. 


Elsie  or  Alia? 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


To  imagine  two  more  contrasting  artists 
in  the  world  of  film  fashions  than  Miss 
Ferguson  and  Nazimova,  is  quite  impossi- 
ble. In  the  same  sphere  with  each  there 
are  many  similar  figures,  and  yet  few 
distinguished  ones  who  know  just  how 
far  over  the  right  eye  to  cock  a  smart  hat 
without  being  bourgeois,  and  who  realize 
the  limitations  of  seal  and  sable  without 
striving  to  appear  as  an  over-advertised 
queen  of  the  movies. 

There  is  Norma  Talmadge.  Miss  Tal- 
madge realizes  the  importance  attached 
to  good  dressing,  and  in  fashion  she  is 
the  petite  beau  ideal. 

There  is  Virginia  Pearson,  with  all  her 
imperial  beauty  of  the  blue  grass  country, 
whose  rearing  alone  instilled  in  her  all 
the  finer  attributes  of  refinement  in 
clothes.  Emily  Stevens  is  always  artistic 
in  gowns,  which  we  have  wanted  to  im- 
agine were  her  own  creations,  because 
they  are  different.  Here  is  a  mere  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Nazimova  idea;  might 
we  say,  a  discreet  form. 

There  are  many  who  might  be  men- 
tioned by  way  of  disapproval,  who  carry 
style  and  fashion  to  exaggerated  and 
freakish  extremities,  and  who  have  an 
entirely  mistaken  conception  of  the  duties 
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attached  to  being  a  screen  favorite,  or  a 
figure  in  the  public  eye. 

Of  all  our  little  Mary  Pickfords,  June 
Caprices,  Marguerite  Clarks,  we  expect 
little  concerning  fashions;  we  just  think 
of  curls,  ragged  ginghams  in  mountain 
huts,  and  almost  invariably  one  beautiful 
flimsy,  fluffy,  tulley  vision  held  in  the 
arms  of  the  banker's  son — and  the  party's 
over! 

And  so  again!  To  be  or  not  to  be 
fashionable,  that  is  the  question.  But 
to  be  a  leading  actress  on  the  American 
stage  or  screen,  to  be  given  the  right  and 
the  power  to  radiate  your  own  ideas  and 
ideals,  must  be  a  grand  and  glee-orious 
feeling. 

Sometimes  in  the  confusion  which  must 
be  attached  to  the  size  of  one's  picture 
salary,  or  the  tediousness  of  long  scenes, 
or  waits,  the  domestic  and  social  penal- 
ties due  to  personal  popularity,  the  artist 
is  apt  to  become  distracted  and  lay  less 
importance  than  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
gowning  of  a  certain  scene.  This  all  might 
go  farther  to  disappoint  one  of  her  ardent 
disciples  out  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  than  any 
possible  story  about  her  having  wrecked 
so  many  homes,  or  not  really  being  as 
innocent  as  she  is  photographed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

{Continued  from  page  102) 

Herbert  Brenon  forces  at  Hudson  Heights, 
N.  J.  Herb,  and  Bill  have  been  affiliated 
for  a  number  of  years.  Charles  Richman 
was  last  seen  in  the  production  of  "Over 
There."  Mr.  Richman  is  now  back  on  the 
legitimate  stage — the  first  time  in  two  years. 
Yes  it  is  true  that  Lou  Tellegen  played  in 
"Blind  Youth"  in  New  York.  Mr.  Tellegen 
returns  to  California  this  summer  to  make 
pictures.  We  do  not  discuss  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  stars.  Henry  Clive  is  the  one 
who  played  Vale  in  "Her  Silent  Sacrifice." 
Edmund  Pardo  was  Sarthe  in  that  produc- 
tion. You  are  quite  right  about  George  M. 
Cohan  not  having  much  to  do.  All  he  does 
is  produce  plays,  compose  music  for  his 
musical  productions ;  compose  patriotic  music 
about  "Over  There"  and  "Over  Here"  and 
in  between  times,  just  so  he  won't  be  idle 
George  makes  a  picture  or  two.  Pliny  Good- 
friend  is  the  husband  of  Mary  Anderson. 
Haven't  heard  of  the  engagement  of  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Edna  Purviance.  The  list  of 
actors  in  service  is  too  long  to  mention. 


J.  V.  P.,  Dallas,  Texas. — Last  we  heard 
of  Dixie  Doll  was  when  she  called  at  this 
office  one  day  last  July  or  August.  She 
expected  at  that  time  to  go  east  and  star 
in  a  picture,  but  no  word  has  come  that 
such  an  event  occurred. 


Mysto,  Calgary,  Alta. — Address  Eileen 
Percy  and  "Doug"  in  care  of  Artcraft,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.  Fifteen  years  old,  a  concert 
player  and  the  possessor  of  the  nom  de 
plume  "Mysto"  and  proud  of  it  all?  Too 
much  glory  for  one  person,  we  say. 


Artcraft  Booster,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
— The  stars  haven't  any  particular  director. 
One  time  one;  another  time  another.  Mar- 
shall Neilan  has  directed  about  six  of  Mary 
Pickford's  late  pictures,  but  he  isn't  called 
her  regular  director,  though  he's  a  regular 
one. 


M.  E.  L.,  Kingston,  Ont. — Address 
Marguerite  Clark  care  of  Famous  Players; 
Billie  Burke  in  care  of  Lasky;  Theda  Bara, 
Fox  (west);  Irene  Castle,  Pathe;  Anita 
Stewart,  Vitagraph;  Mae  Murray,  Uni- 
versal; June  Caprice,  Fox;  Hazel  Daly, 
Selig;  Bessie  Love,  Pathe  (west)  and  Kitty 
Gordon,   World. 


E.  H.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Earle  Schenck 
played  Ethel  Clayton's  husband  in  "The 
Madness  of  Helen."  The  cast  of  "Souls 
Adrift"  follows;  Elma  Rayboume,  Ethel 
Clayton;  Micah  Steele,  Milton  Sills;  Mab- 
berly  Todd,  John  Davidson;  Ambrose  Ray- 
bourne,   Frank   de  Vernon. 


P.  C.|  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Baby  Osborne 
is  working  at  the  Paralta  studios  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  making  Pathe  pictures.  Ask 
your  theater  manager  to  get  her  production 
for  you.  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  not  appearing 
on  the  screen  nor  upon  the  legitimate  stage. 


L.  S.  &  C.  H.,  Kincardine,  Ont. — You 
want  to  catch  Mae  Marsh  by  an  address? 
That  undoubtedly  is  a  hard  stunt,  but  if 
you  want  to  take  a  chance,  here  goes: 
Goldwyn  studio,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  Charles 
Gunn  played  opposite  Alma  Rubens  in  "The 
Firefly  of  Tough  Luck."  Irene  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle  are  one  and  the  same.  Her- 
bert Rawlinson  is  married.  His  wife  is  well 
known  on  the  stage  as  Roberta  Arnold. 
The  only  reason  we  can  think  of  for  Herb, 
not  kissing  girls  in  the  pictures  is  because 
he  is  either  too  bashful  or  because  the  sce- 
nario doesn't  call  for  it.  We've  a  hunch 
that  it's  the  latter  reason. 


They  never  have 

the  slightest  perspiration 

annoyance! 


rPHOUSANDS  and  thousands  of  women — busier 
*  now  with  this  war  than  they  have  ever  been 
before — have  found  that  they  can  be  as  sweet  and 
dainty,  as  free  from  the  annoyance  of  perspiration 
at  the  end  of  the  most  hurried  day,  as  when  they 
stepped  fresh  from  their  morning  baths. 

Profuse  perspiration  in  any  one  part  of  the  body  is 
not  healthy,  and  Odorono,  a  toilet  water  formu- 
lated by  a  physician,  corrects  it  completely. 

So  easy  to  use!  —  so  lasting  in  result! 

Odorono  is  easy  and  quick  to  use,  and  you  are  rid 
of  all  perspiration  troubles  for  days  !  The  usual 
deodorant  merely  covers  perspiration  odor  for  a 
few  hours  at  best,  but  Odorono  —  applied  once  — 
removes  odor  for  three  days  !  And  daily  bathing 
does  not  interfere  with  it  at  all. 

It  leaves  the  skin  where  it  is  applied  clean  and 
dry,  perfectly  soft  and  smooth.  The  most  scrupu- 
lous care  —  all  the  fastidiousness  in  the  world  — 
could  not  do  for  us  what  Odorono  does. 

Use  Odorono  tonight.  Have  your  underarms 
naturally  sweet  and  dry,  your  feet  comfortable, 
your  hands  cool  and  smooth. 

At  all  toilet  counters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  50e  and 
$1.00.  Trial  size,  30e.  By  mail,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 
Address  The  Odorono  Co.,  510  Blair  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  mail  orders  or  requests  for  book- 
lets to  The  Arthur  Sales  Co.,  29  Colborne  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


QDO-R0-n0 

^|^F  UTie  toilet  water  for  excessive  perspiration* 


Dr.   AHyn   endorses 
Odorono 

%>We  do  not  believe  that  any 
harm  can  come  from  stopping 
the  excretion  of  perspiration  in 
limited  areas,  such  as  under 
the  arms,  feet,  forehead.,  etc. 
*' Experimental  and  practical 
tests  show  that  Odorono  is 
harmless  .economical  and  effec- 
tive when  employed  as  directed, 
and  will  injure  neither  the 
skin  nor  the  health.'* 

LEWIS  B.    ALLYN, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Write  for  our  booklet,  "  The 
Appealing  Charm  of  Dainti- 
ness"—  to  know  more  about 
perspiration  and  how  to  relieve 
it.  If  you  are  troubled  in  any 
unusual  way,  or  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  finding  relief, 
won't  you  write  us?  We  will 
gladly  answer  any  special 
Questions  you  wish  to  ask. 
Suggest  to  the  men  in  your 
family  that  they  write  for 
"The  Assurance  of  Pcrfcet 
Grooming.  " 


When   you   writ©   to   advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Fashion  and  Modesty 
Demand  It  of  You 

The  sheer  georgette  and  organdie  frocks, 
decreed  by  Dame  Fashion  (or  summer,  demand 
that  the  woman  of  refinement  remove  the  hair 
from  her  arm  and  armpits,  quite  as  much  as 
do  the  sleeveless  evening  gowns.  This  hair 
can  be  eliminated  in  5  minutes  safely,  effect- 
ively and  painlessly  by  X-BAZIN.  It  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  smooth — of  natural  color — 
its  repeated  application  tends  to  diminish  the 
growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair.  50  cents  and 
$L00  at  all  druggists  and  department  stores. 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  we  will  mail  to  you 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,  21S  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  POPULAR 
FRENCH   DEPILATORY   POWDER 

X-BAZIN 


HOTEL 
IVINTON 

When  you  are  in  Cleveland 

stop  at  the  newest  and 

finest  hotel  in  the  city. 

600  Rooms— 600  Baths 
$2.00  Up 

To  be  complete  your  trip 
must  include  a  visit  to  the 
Famous  Rainbow  Room. 

A4TluCUmTAB 

C.  M.  SNYDLR,  Miortgint  Director 

Prospect  Avenue  at  East  Ninth 

CLEVELAND! 


Bust  Reducer.  $5.50 
Chin  Reducer,  $2.00 


1  Reduce  Your  Flesh 

^Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.  Walter's 

Famous   Medicated 

Reducing  Rubber  Garments 

-•V      For  Men  and  Women 

■  Cover  the  entire  body  or 
any  part.  Endorsed  by  lend- 
ing physicians. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Dr.  Jeanne  P.  H.  Walter 

353-5thAve.,N.Y.(BT,W,S.dee') 

Ent.  on  34th  St.. 3rd  Door  East 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 


A.  M.,  *  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — Rather 
imagine  the  name  of  Vosburgh  savored  too 
much  Hun  to  suit  Alfred  who  is  an  Ameri- 
can through  and  through.  Eric  Campbell 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  It 
was  not  during  the  filming  of  a  picture. 


A.  S.,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. — Don't  mind 
having  you  at  all.  In  fact  there  is  a  "Wel- 
come" card  at  the  entrance  of  this  depart- 
ment at  all  times.  Write  Marguerite  Clark 
and  ask  for  the  photo.  She  doesn't  ask 
even  a  quarter  for  a  likeness  of  herself.  Eu- 
gene O'Brien  played  with  Norma  Talmadge 
in  "Poppy."  He's  that  there  guy  that  you 
admired  so  much  and  wanted  to  know 
about.  The  cast  of  "The  Kiss  of  Hate?" 
Here  'tis :  Nadia  Turgeneff,  Ethel  Barry- 
more;  Count  Peter  Turgeneff,  William  Ab- 
ington ;  Paul  Turgeneff,  Niles  Welch ;  Mi- 
cheal  Orzoff,  H.  Cooper  Cliffe;  Sergius 
Orzoff,  Robert  Elliott;  Vernick  Orzoff, 
Victor  De  Linsky ;  Nicholas,  Martin  Faust ; 
Isaac,  William  Boyd;  Goliath,  Roy  Apple- 
gate;  Samuels,  Frank  Montgomery;  Leak, 
Ilean  Hume;  Police  Spy,  Daniel  Sullivan. 


L.  D.,  Freeport,  III. — If  Tony  Moreno 
has  two  sons  he  has  certainly  been  putting 
one  over  on  us.  Theda  Bara  was  born  in 
Cincinnati.  Theda's  family,  the  Goodman's, 
have  had  their  name  legally  changed  to 
Bara.  There  are  two  Bara  girls  and  two 
Bara  boys.  Theda  is  the  only  little  vamp 
in  their  family.  Elsie  Janis,  John  Barry- 
more,  Blanche  Sweet  and  Marie  Doro  aren't 
appearing   on   the  screen  at   present. 


A.  F.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Well  now  just 
because  you  live  in  Kansas  City  and  because 
we've  always  liked  K.  C.  and  the  people 
there  and  because  you  are  a  "steady  custo- 
mer" of  the  world's  best  magazine,  we're 
going  to  tell  you  about  Charles  Clary.  He 
is  with  Fox  company  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Is  forty-five,  not  married  and  at  one  time 
lived  in  this  city.  Horoscopically  speaking, 
so  long  as  he  has  just  taken  your  eye  and 
left  your  heart  intact  it  is  not  so  serious 
as  it  might  be.      

B.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Calm  yourself. 
Here's  the  whole  truth  about  the  age  of 
Dick  Barthlemess.  He  was  born  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  1895.  Now  figure  out  his 
real  age  yourself  and  by  the  way  your  full 
name   and   not   just   initials   after    this. 


O.  M.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. — No  stamp 
inclosed  though  we  inspected  the  contents  of 
the  envelope  with  our  usual  carefulness. 
Harold  Lockwood  is  with  Metro;  Antonio 
Moreno  and  Gladys  Hulette  with  Pathe; 
Mary  Pickford,  Artcraft;  Billie  Burke, 
Lasky;  Marguerite  Clark  and  Richard  Bar- 
thlemess, Famous  Players,  and  Vivian  Mar- 
tin, Morosco.  Didn't  cause  us  a  bit  of 
trouble. 


M.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Anita  Stew- 
art isn't  picturing  at  this  time.  Oh  lady, 
lady,  the  man  you  adored  so  much  in  "My 
Unmarried  Wife"  is  Kenneth  Harlan.  He 
isn't  married  and  mail  reaches  him  at  Uni- 
versal City,  Cal. 


A.  P.,  Williamstown,  Mass. — Weren't 
you  the  lucky  person  to  discover  Photo- 
play? Think  what  you  would  have  missed 
ere  this  if  you  hadn't  procured  that  first 
copy.  "Doug"  has  a  different  leading  lady 
almost  every  time.  Yeah  it  pears  like  he 
is  fickle,  but  we  have  been  told  that  the 
casting  director  is  the  one  who  chooses 
who's  to  play  with  whom  and  the  star  jes 
plays  tha's  all.  Charlie  Chaplin  didn't  tell 
us  anything  about  being  married,  but  then 
if  you  know  that  Edna  Purviance  is  his 
wife  what's  the  use  of  having  the  fact  pub- 
lished. 


G.  L.  M.,  New  York  City.— Sure,  didn't 
you  know  that  Jack  Pickford  drew  a  lucky 
number  and  Olive  Thomas  said  "yes"  when 
he  proposed  to  her?  Smith  was  previously 
the  name  of  the  Pickford  family.  Address 
Jack  at  the  Lasky  studios,  Hollywood.  His 
communications  will  be  forwarded  from 
there. 


M.  B.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — If  you  call 
at  this  office  within  two  days  we  will  pre- 
sent you  with  a  beautiful  autographed  pho- 
tograph of  ourself.  Otherwise  your  last 
chance  of  procuring  a  likeness  of  weuns  will 
vanish.  We're  mighty  strong  for  "brick 
tops"  if  they  aren't  upholstering  ivory,  wood 
or  saw  dust  domes.  And  pug  noses?  Well, 
we  fairly  dote  on  them.  We  had  the  cutest 
little  brown  dog  once  that  had  a — but  that 
is  another  story.  What  we  wanted  to  say 
is  that  we  think  we'd  like  your  auburn  hair, 
and  pug  nose.         

C.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Send  your  let- 
ter to  Charles  Clary  to  the  Fox  studios  on 
the  west  coast.  Eugene  O'Brien's  "fan"  mail 
comes  to  him  at  the  Norma  Talmadge  stu- 
dio. Julian  Eltinge  at  present  is  having  aH 
communications  sent  to  the  Lambs  Club, 
New  York  City.  Don't  know  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Harold  Lockwood. 


R.  G.  Y.,  Ballarat,  Australia. — That's 
mighty  nice  that  your  theater  runs  all  your 
favorites  on  the  screen.  Thanks  to  your 
manager,  we  suspect.  Want  the  cast  of 
"The  Puppet  Crown?"  Certainly:  Alexia, 
Ina  Claire;  Bob  Carewe,  Carlyle  Blackwell; 
King  Leopold,  Christian  Lynton;  Duchess 
Sylvia,  Cleo  Ridgely;  Count  Mallendorf, 
Horace  Carpenter;  Marshall  Kampj,  John 
Abraham;  Colonel  Beauvais,  George  Geb- 
hardt;  Lieut.  Von  Mitter,  Tom  Forman; 
Countess  Elsa,  Marjorie  Daw. 


M.  S.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.— That  perfectly 
scrumptuous  wonderful  man  in  "The  Price 
of  a  Good  Time"  was  Kenneth  Harlan.  He 
isn't  related  to  Fannie  Ward  nor  married  to 
her  daughter.  Miss  Ward's  daughter  is  liv- 
ing in  England.  Mary  Pickford's  address  is 
the  Artcraft  studio. 


Olga  O.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Oh,  no,  Olga, 
you  are  wrong  about  Niles  Welch  and  Earle 
Foxe.  They  aren't  finished.  They're  both 
very  popular  young  men.  Don't  blame  us 
for  the  opinions  of  the  editor,  but  take  this 
little  bit  of  info  from  us — he  hasn't  any 
favorites.  His  idea  is  to  please  the  readers 
of  Photoplay.  Yes,  'tis  true  that  Niles 
Welch  is  married  to  Dell  Boone. 


R.  C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— Marie  Os- 
bourne  was  born  in  iqii;  Mary  McAllister 
one  year  before  that;  Aida  Horton  in  1014. 
and  Bobby  Connelly  in  1909.  Eugene 
O'Brien  isn't  married  and  never  has  been. 
Edna  Purviance  is  the  young  lady  who  al- 
ways plays  with  Charlie  Chaplin  and  she 
is  very  pretty  and  she  isn't  married  to 
Mr.  Chaplin  or  anyone  else  and  she  is  in 
California.  You  have  forty  curls  and  every- 
one says  you  rival  Mary  Pickford?  Mary 
will  have  to  give  up  in  your  favor,  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  last  time  we  heard  about  it 
she  only  have  thirty-nine  ringlets.  Victor 
Sutherland  is  playing  opposite  Virginia 
Pearson    in    Fox    pictures. 


R.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y—  Alfred  Whitman 
was  born  in  1890.  His  address  is  the  west 
Vitagraph  studio.  Jack  Mulhall  is  with 
Lasky.  You  were  right.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Triangle  forces  at  the  time  of 
your  letter. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 
M.  B.,  Norfolk,  Va. — Jack  Pickford  is  ir 
the  navy,  but  any   communications  sent  to 
him  at  the  Lasky  studio  ;r.  riollywood  wiil 
be  forwarded  safely  to  him. 


Mary  Miles  Minter  Beau,  Oak  Park, 
111. — Juliet  Shelby  was  originally  the  name 
of  Mary  Miles  Minter.  She  was  sixteen  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  this  year.  William 
Lerche  is  the  real  name  of  Bill  Russell.  Biii's 
thirty.  Both  he  and  Miss  Minter  answer 
letters  from  their  admirers.  Doris  Kenyon's 
mail  comss  to  Pathe;  Shirley  Mason's,  Fa- 
mous Players;  Mary  Mac  Laren's,  Universal 
City  and  Madge  Evans',  World.  Alan  For- 
rest is  married  to  Ann  Little.  Fox  eastern 
company  is  the  address  of  June  Caprice. 
The  Minter  and  Russell  pictures  are  made 
on  the  coast,  not  in  Chicago. 


I.  T.,  Springfield,  Mass. — Famous  Play- 
ers studio  in  New  York  for  communica- 
tions to  Pauline  Frederick  and  the  western 
Fox  studio  for  the  Theda  Bara  ones. 


M.  W.,  Victoria,  Australia. — Neither 
Mahlon  Hamilton  nor  Lionel  Barrymore 
give  their  ages.  The  latter  is  appearing  on 
the  legitimate  stage  in  "The  Copperhead." 
No  Olive  White  in  the  cast  of  Fox's  "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Marshall  Farnum  is 
dead. 


Billy  Blue  Gun,  Sydney,  Australia. — 
Thanks,  Billy,  very  much  for  the  Australian 
booklet.  Believe  we  could  find  our  way 
about  Sydney  now  without  a  guide. 


S.  F.,  New  York  City. — Alice  Brady  is 
with   the  Select   company. 


V.  C,  Thomasville,  Ga. — William  Hart 
appeared  in  both  "The  Silent  Man"  and 
"The  Desert  Man."  The  cast  of  the  latter 
follows:  Jim  Alton,  William  Hart;  Jennie, 
Margery  Wilson;  Joey,  Buster  Irving;  Razor 
Joe,  Henry  Belmar;  Tacoma  Jake,  Milton 
Ross;  Dr.  Howard,  Jack  Livingston;  Old 
Burns,  Walt  Whitman;  Katy,  Josephine 
Headley. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 

Mary  Pickford,  the  Girl 

{Concluded  from  page  91) 

Once  a  popular  actress  in  New  York, 
portraying  a  slavey,  desired  realism — 
and  in  one  scene  blew  her  nose.  The 
next  day  a  critic  wrote,  in  effect:    "Miss 

is  determined  to  be  natural.     Very 

well,   let   her  have   realism   if   she   likes. 

But  please,  Miss ,  do  not  blow  your 

nose!"  Mary  Pickford,  so  to  speak, 
never  blows  her  nose. 

Mary  herself  is  calm;  matter-of-fact. 
But  she  has  the  saddest  eyes  in  the  world. 
Even  while  she  laughs,  her  eyes  stay 
wistful,  and  seem  ready  to  brim  over 
with  tears.  I  asked  Mary  Pickford  about 
it — and  she  laughed. 

Writing  about  Mary,  one  always  dedi- 
cates at  least  a  paragraph  or  two  to 
Mary's  mother.  Mrs.  Pickford,  quite 
apart  from  her  business  ability  and 
brains,  is  charming;  I  liked  her  at  once. 
And  Mary  says,  "Mother  is  my  world." 

This  is  what  Julian  Johnson  said  about 
Mary  Pickford  in  his  Impressions: 
"Dawn,  over  a  daisy-filled  meadow;  the 
spirit  of  spring  imprisoned  in  a  woman's 
body;  the  first  child  in  the  world." 

What  can  I  say?  But  one  does  not 
understand  Mary  Pickford.  One  loves 
her. 


you  never  had  a  chance! 

"Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the  same  desk.  We  were 
both  discontented.  Remember  the  noon  we  saw  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools'  advertisement?  That  woke  me  up.  I 
realized  that  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and  I  decided 
to  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  me.  When  I  marked  the  coupon  I  asked 
you  to  sign  with  me.      You  said  'Aw,  forget  it!' 

"I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity  and  have  been  climbing 
ever  since.  You  had  the  same  chance  I  had,  but  you  turned  it  down. 
No,  Jim  you  can't  expect  more  money  until  you've  trained  yourselr 
to  handle  bigger  work." 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in 
the  world  —  in  stores,  factories, 
offices,  everywhere.  Ave  you  one 
of  them  !  Wake  up !  Every 
time  you  see  an  I.  C.  S.  coupon 
your  chance  is  staring  you  in  the 
face.      Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  are  preparing 
themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and 
better  pay  through  I.  C.  S. 
courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get 
in  line  for  promotion.  Mark 
and  mail  this  coupon,  and  find 
out  how. 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  6486,  SCRANTON.  PA. 


rNTERNATI0NALTECORRlsPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 

BOX  6486.   SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  (or 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  be/ore  which  I  mark  X. 
ELECTRICAL  EMUINF.EII      Q  SALESMANSHIP 


Electric  Lighting  and  Ityi 
{Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  EMllNErll 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
I  CIVIL   ENGINEER 
jSurYeylng    and  Mapping 


IMINE  FOREMAN  or  EMU'll     L 


Metallurgist  oil' 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rnllder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBINO  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

3  TeitlleOrerseeror  Snpt. 

ZDOHEMIST 


D  ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 

Sign  Painter 

3  Railroad  Trainman 

3  ILLUSTRATING 

DCartooning 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  and  Typist 
[Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 


TRAFFIC  MANAGER 


3  Railway  Accountant 

3  Commercial  Law 

DGOOD  ENGLISH 

3  Teacher 

3  Common  School  Subjects 

3  Mathematics 

3  CIVIL  SERVICE 

^Railway  Mail  Clerk 

JAUTOMOHII.K  OPERATING 

J  Auto  Repairing 

B  Navigation       inSpanlsh 
AGRICULTURE  iQKrench 
3  Ponltry  Raising  BOltallaa 


Name 

Present 
Occupation- 
Street 
and  No 
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THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER  includ- 
es an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  Clean,  Firm  and  Keen-edged;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are 
made,  one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight 
pressure,  clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  us- 
ed.    Price  15c.     New  Rubbers5c  each. 

ALL  STATIONERS 

Bymail2ce*tro.     Booklets  free. 

The  moat  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburno  "O.K 


Pick  Yours  Quick! 


Paper  Fastener* 


Print 


Your  Cards 

Clr  cu  1  ars 

_  Newspaper 
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Talcum  Powder 

There  is  nothing  so  smooth, 
so  velvety  soft,  so  cooling, 
so  absolutely  pure  and  so  delight- 
fully refreshing.  Its  "true  rose 
odor"  is  a  constant  pleasure. 
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The  Eagle's  Eye 


farther. 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
loved  was  a  compatriot  and  not  a  spy,  intruder 
that  she  was  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance. 
Happy  in  the  knowledge  that  another 
scheme  of  Imperial  Germany  to  embar- 
rass the  United  States  had  failed,  happy 
in  the  ignorance  that — 


In  the  interior  of  a  fortune  telling 
"emporium"  of  Hopewell,  Va.,  sat  a  wom- 
an of  cold,  heavy  features  and  shrewd 
eyes.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  un- 
consciously assumed  the  heavy  gutterals 
of  the  German  dialect.  Her  mien  was 
one  of  hauteur  and  cruelty.  She  looked 
up  slowly  as  her  maid  approached. 

"Minna,"  she  ordered,  "telegraph  von 
Papen  to  send  me  a  good  man  for  dan- 
gerous work!" 

The  maid  bowed. 

"Yes,  Baroness,"  she  answered. 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Burning  of  Hopewell 

The  "fortune  teller"  was  Baroness  The- 
resa Verbecht,  special  spy  for  Captain 
Franz  von  Papen,  and  placed  in  Hope- 
well, Va.,  as  Madame  LaVere,  the 
Mystic,  for  purposes  best  known  to  Im- 
perial Germany. 

Hopewell,  Va.,  was  a  hit  and  miss  town 
of  25,000,  every  human  being  in  it  owing 
existence  to  the  great  guncotton  plant  a 
half  mile  out  of  town,  which  worked  night 
and  day  to  supply  guncotton  to  the  Allies. 
And  Baroness  Verbecht  had  been  sent 
there  to  gain  information  concerning  it — 
to  decide  on  the  best  way  to  make  it  use- 
less. 

A  decision  that  had  caused  Captain 
von  Papen  to  send  von  Lertz  and 
Madame  Stephan  hurrying  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from  Exter, 
and  Dollings,  the  undertaker,  to  rush  to 
Hopewell.  A  decision  also  which  had  an 
indirect  angle,  for  Heinric  von  Lertz, 
with  his  customary  German  stupidity, 
had  written  a  note  to  Dixie  Mason  in- 
forming her  of  his  trip  to  Hopewell. 

But  events  were  traveling  fast.  Even 
before  Dixie  had  started  for  Richmond, 
Dollings,  the  undertaker,  was  in  the 
fortune  telling  rooms  of  Baroness  Ver- 
becht and  receiving  orders. 

"The  information  that  I  get  from  mu- 
nition workers,"  she  was  saying,  "is  that 
the  plant  is  least  guarded  between  mid- 
night and  two  in  the  morning.  That  will 
be  the  best  time  for  you  to  place  the 
bomb.  I  shall  go  straight  to  Richmond 
after  I  leave  you.  If  anything  should 
happen,  and  you  should  fail  to  bomb  the 
plant,  remember  that  a  strong  north  wind 
would  cause  a  fire  to  sweep  the  town  and 
reach  the  guncotton  works." 

The  maid  entered. 

"The  machine  is  waiting,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

They  left  the  room.  And  later,  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  guncotton  works, 
a  guard  shouted,  then  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired  at  a  sneaking  form.  The  form 
hurtled,  fell,  then  tumbled  over  the  edge 
of  a  slight  proclivity,  the  bomb  he  car- 
ried rolling  into  the  grass,  its  clock-work 
mechanism  being  started  into  action  by 
the  impact.  A  moment  later,  the  guard 
ran  to  the  edge  of  the  proclivity.     The 
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was  gone.  The  guard  sought 
A  roaring  flame  of  an  explosion, 
a  scream  of  anguish  and  the  guard 
stumbled  forward — dead. 

From  twenty  places  in  the  guncotton 
yards  other  guards  ran  forward,  to  make 
their  examinations,  then  to  decide  upon 
their  course — a  course  which  led  to  the 
sending  of  a  telegram  to  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice for  an  operative.  That  operative  was 
Harrison  Grant. 

So  it  was  that  the  next  morning,  Harri- 
son Grant  descended  from  a  train  in 
Hopewell  to  make  his  way  to  the  guncot- 
ton factory,  while  Dixie  Mason  very 
quietly  made  her  way  into  the  main  hotel 
at  Richmond.  She  showed  her  Secret 
Service  commission  to  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor. 

"I  want  a  room  next  to  Madame 
Stephan's." 

"Easily  arranged,"  was  the  answer. 
"Naturally  you  want  your  name  kept 
off  the  register." 

"Of  course,"  Dixie  answered.  Ten 
minutes  later,  she  was  standing  at  a  door 
of  her  room  which  led  to  the  room  ad- 
joining. A  strange  device  had  been 
fastened  there,  an  invention  of  the  Secret 
Service,  adapted  from  the  dictograph, 
whereby  the  sound  of  voices  could  be 
intensified  through  the  panel  of  a  door, 
carrying  the  words  to  the  ear  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  telephone  would  do.  And 
Dixie  was  hearing  what  was  being  said 
on  the  other  side  of  that  door! 

Two  women  were  in  the  room,  and 
quarreling.  One  was  Madame  Stephan. 
The  other  was — 

"Baroness  Verbecht,"  came  the  caustic 
voice  of  Madame  Stephan,  "your  purpose 
is  very  clear.  You  think  you  can  work 
into  my  place  as  the  chief  of  Germany's 
women  spies  in  America.  But  you  can't 
— you  can't!  Perhaps  you  thought  that 
by  blowing  up  the  guncotton  works  at 
Hopewell  you'd  succeed  to  my  position, 
eh?  But  you  didn't.  And  now,  this 
other  scheme — ." 

"Ladies — please!"  It  was  the  voice  of 
Heinric  von  Lertz,  accompanied  by  the 
slamming  of  a  door.  Evidently  he  had 
just  entered  the  room.  "I  will  have  no 
more  of  this  bickering  and  quarreling. 
Understand?" 

But  Dixie  Mason  already  was  packing 
up  her  door-telephone,  and  making  prep- 
arations for  a  hurried  trip  to  Hopewell. 
Five  minutes  later  she  was  in  a  machine 
traveling  across  country  toward  the  little 
munitions  town,  while — 

Harrison  Grant,  accompanied  by  the 
sheriff,  had  turned  down  an  alley  of  the 
little  town  as  they  tracked  the  blood- 
marks  of  Dollings  who  had  been  plainly 
injured  by  the  shot  of  the  night  before. 
On  they  went,  closer  and  closer  to  the 
fortune  telling  room,  closer  — 

But  Dollings,  staring  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  building,  had  seen  them. 
He  hurried  for  another  alley  as  fast  as 
his  injury  would  permit.  Over  fences, 
through  back  yards,  creeping  along  piles 
of  lumber,  in  the  shadows  of  buildings — 

He  stopped.  Before  him  was  an  open 
window,  and  on  the  table  of  the  room 
beyond  stood  a  lighted  lamp.  The  in- 
struction  of    Baroness   Verbecht   flashed 
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through  his  mind.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  North!  The  undertaker 
turned  and  seizing  a  clothes  pole, 
jammed  it  through  the  window,  striking 
the  lamp  and  overturning  it.  Then  he 
hobbled  on  again,  while  the  flames  swirled 
and  danced  in  the  little  shack  and  while 
men  and  women  ran  forth  from  the  build- 
ing to  scream  the  warning. 

But  a  warning  that  came  too  late. 
Hopewell  was  doomed. 

Doomed  while  the  fire  crept  closer  and 
closer  to  the  woods  which  would  take 
it  swirling  to  the  guncotton  works. 
Doomed,  while  Dixie  Mason'  hurrying 
along  the  country  road  toward  town,  di- 
vided her  worriment  between  the  sight 
of  the  burning  town  before  her  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  gasoline  in  the  tank 
of  the  car  was  running  dangerously  low. 
Doomed,  while  Dollings,  the  spy  who  had 
set  the  flames,  dragged  himself  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  seeking  some 
means  of  speedy  escape — his  eyes  nar- 
rowing at  the  sight  of  Dixie  and  her 
motor  rushing  along  the  road. 

A  quick  leap  to  the  center  of  the 
road,  a  shout  and  Dixie  Mason  was 
halted.  An  order — and  Dollings  had  as- 
sumed control  of  the  car,  while  Dixie 
Mason  stood  watching  him  with  less  of 
anxiety  when  Dixie  remembered  that  gas- 
oline tank — and  she  knew  that  escape 
for  Dollings  was  impossible. 

But  she  must  act  quickly!  Across  the 
fields  she  started,  veering  as  she  saw  the 
cloudy  debris  of  explosions  as  they  hurled 
trees  and  houses  into  the  air.  The  reason 
was  obvious — Harrison  Grant  had  seen 
the  danger  to  the  guncotton  works,  and 
a  path  of  destruction  in  front  of  the 
flames  was  the  only  thing  that  would 
stop  them! 

So  at  the  edge  of  town,  with  dynamite 
gangs  running  everywhere,  Harrison 
Grant  was  determinedly  blowing  Hope- 
well to  atoms — that  the  source  of  its 
life  might  continue  to  exist.  Detona- 
tion after  detonation  sounded,  while  the 
flames  crackled  in  the  distance,  while 
great  stretches  of  ground  were  hurled  into 
the  air,  houses  blasted  to  nothing  and 
trees  uprooted — all  to  make  a  barrier 
against  the  sweeping  flames.  Explosion 
after  explosion — then  a  great  shout: 

"The  flames  can't  pass  now!  The  gun- 
cotton  works  are  saved!" 

Cheers — then  a  new  voice  breaking  in. 

"Harrison  Grant — Harrison  Grant!'' 

The  president  of  the  Criminology  Club 
whirled,  to  run  forward  at  the  sight  of 
Dixie  Mason. 

"Quick!"  she  called,  "I've  a  clue  to 
the  man  who  set  the  fire!" 

"Give  me  a  machine  here — hurry!" 
Harrison  Grant  almost  roared  the  order. 
A  moment  more  and  he,  with  Dixie 
Mason  7'ere  speeding  toward  the  open 
road. 

A  mile — two — then  the  sight  of  a  man 
rvho  dragged  himself  along  the  side  of  a 
disabled  car.     Dixie  Mason  pointed. 

"That's  he — I  knew  the  car  would  stop 
— its  gasoline  is  gone!" 

But  Dollings  ran  toward  a  cliff. 
Desperately  he  sought  to  make  his  way 
down  it.  But  loss  of  blood  weakened 
him.     His  hands  loosed  their  hold.     His 


New  Wonderful  Way 

To  Improve  your  Complexion 

and  Remove  Wrinkles 


Something  Entirely  New  Now  Being  Introduced 
to  American  Women.  No  Massage  —  No  Plas- 
ters—  No  Masks  —  No  Rollers  —  No  Exercise. 

HOW  do  the  Oriental  Women  keep  their  complexions 
so  flawless  —  so  entirely  free  of   blemishes   and 
wrinkles?     American  women  have  been   asking 
this  question  for  years.     Now  at  last  comes  the  wonder- 
ful message  that  you  can  make  your  skin  as  smooth,  as 
lovely,  as  clear  as  the  Oriental  woman's.     You  can  get 
rid  of  all  wrinkles,   marks   or 
lines— in  fact,  any  kind  of  facial 
blemish,     since    the    Princess 
Tokio    Secret    Beauty   Treat- 
ment is  now  being  introduced 
in  America. 


VIVIAN  REED,  Famous 
Movie  Star  says : 

"In  pictures  it  is  essential 
for  any  woman  playing 
youthful  roles  to  preserve 
the  smooth  clearness  of 
the  skin.  This  1  have 
found  the  Princess  Tokio 
treatments  do  most  sat- 
isfactorily.^ 


EDNA  HUNTER.Favor- 
ite  Film  Star,  writes: 

"Outdoor  work  and  cos- 
metics which  1  must  use 
in  make-ups  were  playing 
havocivith  my  skin,  licas 
worried.  Then  I  heard 
of  your  secret  treatment, 
and  applied  Princess  To- 
kio and  every  trace  of 
fatigue,  strain  and  roug/t- 
ness  vanished  tike  magic' ', 


Just  a  Few  Days — 

And  My  What  Improvement! 

The  Princess  Tokio  Beauty 
Treatment  is  a  simple  secret. 
It  is  used  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home — will  not  inconveni- 
ence you,  and  takes  just  a  few 
minutes.  In  practically  no  time 
it  restores  the  lost  lustre  to  your 
skin.  It  puts  youth  in  your 
cheeks!  American  women,  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  our 
offer,  consider  the  Princess 
Tokio  treatment  a  most  pre- 
cious treasure — for  this  treat- 
ment makes  them  look  as  fresh 
as  a  rose. 

A  Skin  Like  Velvet 

The  testimonials  of  the  charming 
movie  stars  which  are  given 
here,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Princess  Tokio  treatments  do  all 
that  we  claim  for  them.  Every 
maidand  matron  in  America,  who 
has  pimples,  wrinkles,  rough  skin, 
age  lines,  and  other  facial  blem- 
ishes, should  read  the  Princess 
Tokio  Beauty  Book  and  learn  how 
to  banish  them  quickly.  Invalu- 
able rules  for  that  priceless 
boon— A  Faultless  Skin— the  rosy 
flush  of  youth,  which  these 
treatments  insure. 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

Down  below  is  a  coupon,  fuse  it  if  conveni- 
ent) fur  our  free  book  of  beauty  secrets. 
It  will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  a  com- 
plexion that  will  rival  those  of  the  dainty 
maids  of  the  Orient.   Address  as  follows  : 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO.,  159  N.  Slate  St,  Suite  732,  CHICAGO 


RUTH  ROLAND,  Well- 
known  screen  star, 
says: 

"/  have  found  Princess 
Tokio  treatments  invalu- 
able  for  preserving  that 
smoothness  of  the  skin 
which  is  essential  in  mov- 
ing pictures.  They  keep 
mineas  smoothas  a  baby' s 
and  I  heartily  recommend 
them, " 


Lovely  DORIS  MITCHEL 
writes  : 

" /  ivas  advised  to  try  the 
Pr i 'net j  s  Tokio  treatments 
to  save  my  skin,  and 
take  pleasure  in  report- 
ing that  they  have  given 
me  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion, .  .  .  Make  my 
face  as  smooth  as  velvet." 


FREE 


This 
Book 
Tells  Oriental 
Beauty  Secrets 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO. 

159  N.  State  St.,  Suite  732,  Chicago 
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Motion  Picture,  Studio  and  Coinmerti.iljnfc 
Photogrnpheiu  tarn  hid  money.  Bijf  «>pportu-f  »«J 
nities  now.  You  can  qualify  for  this  fascinating-!  £ 
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LEARN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three   months'  course    covers  all 
bnnchen.  Experts  train  you  in  n^w, 
up-to-date  studios.     Day  or  evening  L 
classes.     Easy  terms.     Call  or  write 
for  free  booklet. 

H.  Y.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Oept.  37.  141  W.  36th  St.  N.Y.City 


Nail  Polish  That  Lasts 

Soap  and  watercan't  takeaway  the 
brilliant  polish  from  your  nails  if  you  use 
M  411 1  TV  a  nail  food— keeps  the 
llrllLUA  nails  from  getting  brittle 
Just  OSC  .ippHcition  a  week  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  permanent  luster. 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.  We  will  send  one  50c 
size  Hail  ux' *  months  supply  land  our  special 
coxnbtnationlistoffruaranteedtolletspec. 
ialties  for  25c  Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 
G.  HERMO  CO.,  542  C.  63rd  Streat.  CHICAGO 


I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anii-Hpptic  Ear  Drum*  restored  my  hearing 
and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphone*.  Cannot 
be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put  in.  easy  to 
take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comfort*.  Inex- 
pensive. Writ**  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered   my  hearing. 


A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5lh  Ave,  N.  Y,  City 


Soldiers  Soothe 
^Skin  Troubles 
with  Cuticura 

Soap.  Ointment.  Talcum  25c.  each. 
;  Samplesof  "Ontlcttra,D«pt.B,Boiton." 
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I  IKE  the  Indian  Tribe,  after 
-/  which  they  are  named, 
Seneca  Cameras  are  thoroughly 
American. 

They  want  to  help  win  the  war 
by  taking  pictures  here  at  home 
for  the  Soldiers  in  France  and  in 
the  Training  Camps. 

Seneca  stands  for  picture  mak- 
ing satisfaction.  Get  a  catalog 
and  choose  your  model.  Home 
pictures  will  cheer  your  soldier. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's 
or  direct.' 
Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company 

144  State  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Seneca 
Folding  Scout 

3A  size  takes 

3J4  x  $H  inch 

Pictures 

$13oo 


1\%  Yearly  Increase  Guaranteed 

SPECIAL  TERMS  — TEN   MONTHS' 

credit  on  any  article  selected  from  the 
SWEET  Catalog.     No  Money  in  Advance. 

Shipment  made  for  your  examination. 
First  payment  to  be  made  only  after  you 
have  convinced  yourself  that  SWEET 
values  cannot  be  equalled.  If  not  what 
you  w:=h  return  at  our  expense. 

Any  Diamond 
bought  of  us  may  be 
re  turned  for  ex- 
change at  an  in* 
creased  value  ofW«  % 
more  than  you  paid. 
We  stand  alone  in 
this  offer. 

No  Red  Tape 
—  No  Delay 

Every  transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You  don  t  do  justice 
to  yourself  and  your' 
dollars  unless  you 
inspect  our  unusual 
values  in  Diamonds, 
Watches.  Jewelry, 
SWEET  S  CLUS1EK,     si,verware    phono. 

7  F^net.D,ttmon-ds,Ae*     eraphs,  etc. 

'A  P1Soon="mV  oLr^i~        Send    TODAY   for 

like   8225.00  Solitaire     SWEET  De    Luxe 

Price  $48,5°  °atalog- Write  N0W 
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muscles  stiffened — then  relaxed.  He 
screamed.  A  half  hour  later,  Dixie 
Mason  and  Harrison  Grant,  having  made 
their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  found 
him  where  he  had  fallen,  his  hands 
clutched,  his  eyes  staring — dead! 

Carefully  they  searched  him — to  learn 
that  after  all,  the  destruction  of  Hope- 
well was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral plans.  For  here  was  a  list — a  whole 
dictionary  of  destruction,  ordering  in  its 
cold  blooded  way: 

"Blow  up  plants  at 
Hopewell, 
Wilmington, 
Chester, 

W.  Philadelphia, 
Acton, 
Detroit, 
Windsor." 

"Hopewell  had  its  benefits,"  said  Grant 
slowly,  "for  by  its  destruction,  we  save 
the  others." 

"Yes,  and  if  it  could  only  awaken 
America  to  the  danger  from  Imperial 
Germany — "  Dixie  Mason  said  the 
words  thoughtfully  —  "its  destruction 
would  not  be  in  vain." 

And  how  great  that  danger  was!  For 
while  Dixie  Mason  and  Harrison  Grant 
exulted  in  the  partial  failure  of  one  ot 
Imperial  Germany's  schemes  of  destruc- 
tion, von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  together 
with  Dr.  Albert  were  at  work  on  still  an- 
other— and  a  greater  one. 

"Bernstorff  is  constantly  complaining 
about  the  shipment  of  troops  and  supplies 
from  Canada,"  Albert  was  saying.  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Von  Papen  smiled  queerly. 

"Make  another  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Welland  Canal,"  was  his  answer.  "And 
this  time  it  must  succeed!" 


CHAPTER  XII 
The  Canal  Conspirators 

The  echo  of  von  Papen's  remarks  came 
two  weeks  later — in  the  room  adjoining 
the  Hohenzollern  club  where  Harrison 
Grant  of  the  Criminology  Club  had  in- 
stalled a  dictograph  that  he  might  hear 
the  plans  and  plots  of  the  Germans  in  the 
rooms  beyond.  It  was  night.  He  had 
been  for  hours  at  the  dictograph  with  no 
results.     Now — 

"Paul  Koenig's  just  come  into  the  club. 
Von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed  are  there,  Von 
Lertz  too.  They're  talking  about  ex- 
plosives and — " 

"Explosives?"  Stewart  and  Cavanaugh, 
Grant's  favorite  operatives,  leaned  for- 
ward.    "What  for?" 

"The  Welland  Canal!"  answered  Grant 
excitedly.     "They're — look   out!" 

He  almost  leaped  from  the  dictograph, 
tearing  it  from  its  fastenings.  Hastily 
he  swirled  to  give  orders. 

"Pack  up  everything  in  this  room — 
quick.  Stewart!  Scatter  dust  over  the 
entire  room — it's  in  the  sack  over  there 
in  the  corner.  Make  things  look  like 
the  room  hasn't  been  used  for  months. 
Hurry!  They  moved  the  Kaiser's  picture 
to  cover  up  the  explosives — and  discov- 
ered our  dictograph  behind  it!  Now, 
work  fast!" 


Meanwhile,  in  the  Hohenzollern  club 
was  consternation.  Von  Papen  raging, 
stared  at  the  dictograph  transmitter  on 
the  wall. 

"See  where  that  thing  leads  to!"  he 
announced  to  Boy-Ed  and  Koenig.  "See 
if  anybody  was  at  the  other  end. 

A  half  hour  later,  the  men  were  back 
in  the  club,  smiling  and  happy. 

"The  room  hasn't  been  used  for 
months,"  they  reported.  "Everything 
was  covered  with  dust." 

The  next  day,  Dixie  Mason  sat  at 
luncheon  with  Heinrich  von  Lertz  in  one  of 
the  big  places  of  New  York.  Very  quietly 
von  Lertz  had  told  her  of  her  duties  in 
Buffalo.  Dixie  looked  up,  to  catch  the 
eye  of  Harrison  Grant,  just  passing.  A 
few  moments  later,  Dixie  escaped  from 
von  Lertz  for  a  few  moments  and 
stepped  to  the  cab  of  Harrison  Grant. 

"They're  planning  to  blow  up  the  Wel- 
land canal,"  she  whispered.  "All  of  us 
are  starting  to  Buffalo  tonight.  Take 
several  operatives  with  you  who  will  make 
it  a  point  to  be  'fooled'  by  Stephan  and 
Verbecht.  Then  arrange  for  a  boy  to 
work  as  a  bellhop  in  the  Algonquin.  I'll 
use  him  to  carry  messages  to  you.-' 

Grant  nodded.  Dixie  Mason  turned 
back  to  the  cafe  and  ,to  von  Lertz. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  found  them  in 
Buffalo,  while  down  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Heinrich  Albert  was  explaining  the  plans 
to  Ambassador  Bernstorff. 

"The  Welland  Canal  is  the  logical 
place  to  strike."  he  was  saying.  "That 
is  the  canal,  you  know,  running  around 
Niagara  Falls,  and  through  it  most  of 
the  Canadian  troops  are  taken  to  the 
ports  to  be  put  aboard  transports — to  say 
nothing  of  the  grain  and  other  Great 
Lakes  traffic  that  goes  through  there.  If 
that  canal  is  blown  up,  the  biggest  artery 
of  trade  that  Canada  possesses  will  be 
put  out  of  commission.  Further,  it  may 
cause  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  this 
country  was  negligent  in  not  protecting 
the  American  side  of  the  waterway  from 
attack." 

A  servant  entered  with  a  telegram.    It 
read: 
"Dr.  Heinrich  Albert, 

Imperial  Germany  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ten  o'clock  tonight.  V.  L." 

"Ten  o'clock  to-night,"  repeated  Dr.  Al- 
bert as  he  showed  the  telegram  to  Bern- 
storff. "Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  will  be 
here  then.     They  will  celebrate  with  us." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  road  just  beyond  the 
Welland  Canal,  Heinrich  von  Lertz  was 
having  a  heated  argument.  A  motorcycle 
patrolman  had  stopped  him,  just  as  he 
and  Dixie  Mason  were  returning  from  a 
view  of  the  canal.  And,  when  von  Lertz 
was  not  noticing,  the  motorcycle  patrol- 
man had  pressed  the  hand  of  Dixie  Ma- 
son, and  Dixie,  in  answer,  had  pressed 
his.  Then  the  patrolman  suddenly  de- 
parted after  he  had  slyly  read  the  mes- 
sage Dixie  had  scrawled  in  the  dust  on 
the  side  of  the  car-body: 

"Watch  for  message  from  hotel  to- 
night.    Keep  watch  on  alley." 

And  so  it  was  that  when  9.40  o'clock 
came  that  night,   Harrison   Grant  stood 
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on  the  corner  near  the  big  hotel,  rapidly 
passing  his  fingers  over  a  piece  of  knotted 
string,  and  translating  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse  code  that  it  re- 
vealed to  him.  It  was  Dixie's  message, 
brought  to  him  from  the  hotel  by  the 
"planted"  bellboy,  and  it  read: 

"Watch    alley.      Ten    o'clock.     Other 
men  gone.     One  man  yet  to  go.    Dixie." 
Hurriedly    Harrison    Grant    turned    to 
his  men  and  gave  an  order. 

"Get  into  a  machine  and  be  ready  to 
go  to  the  canal  at  once.     I— »." 

The  crackle  of  a  shot  interrupted.  In 
the  alley  came  the  sound  of  voices  and 
curses.  Grant  ran  forward,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  forms  of  Secret  Service  men 
as  they  struggled  with  a  spy  who  had 
come  down  the  fire  escape,  armed  with 
dynamite  and  detonators. 

"Turn  him  over  to  the  police,"  or- 
dered Grant,  "and  hurry  for  the  canal. 
The  rest  of  the  gang  is  already  there." 

Up  in  von  Lertz's  room,  however,  that 
shot  had  brought  consternation. 

"They've  got  Herson  down  there!"  he 
snapped.     "We've  got  to  run  for  it!" 

Hastily  he  seized  his  bags  and  with 
Madame  Stephan,  Baroness  Verbecht  and 
Dixie  Mason,  rushed  for  the  elevator. 
There  were  words  of  fright  and  of  anger 
— Dixie  the  most  emphatic  of  all.  But 
behind  her  mask  of  anger,  Dixie  was 
more  than  happy.  She  knew  that  Grant 
had  received  her  message  on  the  knotted 
string.     Out  at  the  canal — 

"Quick!  There's  an  automobile  com- 
ing!" 

A  spy  ran  forward  to  where  other 
spies  were  attaching  detonators  and  dy- 
namite.    He  gave  hurried  orders. 

"Attach  a  fuse  there  and  light  it.  We 
haven't  time  for  the  detonators!  Hear 
me?  Quick— try  to  get  that  boat  that's 
coming  through  the  locks  now!" 

But  too  late.  For  Harrison  Grant  and 
the  members  of  the  Secret  Service  had 
already  rushed  forward,  to  seize  and 
grapple  with  the  men,  to  shackle  them, 
then  to  run  forward  and,  seizing  the  dy- 
namite, throw  it  out  of  the  zone  of  dan- 
ger. The  Welland  Canal  was  saved! 
Saved — while  down  in  Washington — 

"Message  for  you,  sir!"  It  was  the 
servant  standing  at  .the  side  of  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Albert.     The  fiscal  spy  smiled. 

"Von  Lertz  is  right  on  time,  eh?"  he 
laughed,  opening  the  yellow  envelope. 
Then  his  laughter  faded.  "Himmel!" 
he  exclaimed.  "The  plot  failed!  Sev- 
eral of  our  men  have  been  arrested!" 
Bernstorff  looked  from  Boy-Ed  to  von 
Papen  and  back  again. 

"I  warned  you,"  he  said  coldly.  "I 
warned  you  not  to  take  risks.  But  you 
took  them.  Do  you  know  what  this 
means?  It  means  your  dismissal  from 
America!  The  State  Department  has  al- 
ready warned  you  that  this  may  happen— 
and  this  is  the  end.  Oh,  why  could  you 
have  made  such  a  blunder!" 

"It  would  have  been  a  great  victory 
if  we  had  succeeded!"  answered  Papen 
sarcastically.  "But  no  matter.  We  did 
our  best— and  we  haven't  failed  yet.  We 
may  be  recalled— but  when  we  go,  we'll 
leave  a  reign  of  terror  behind  us!" 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Bring  Out  That  Hidden    | 

CHARM,  BEAUTY, 
AND  EXPRESSION 

Nothing  will  add  so  much 
to  one's  attractiveness  as 
long,  thick,  silky  eyelashes 
and  well-formed  eyebrows 
that  are  really  natural.  They 
give  the  eyes  a  fascinating 
charm  that  is  envied  by  all. 

If  your  eyebrows   and  lashes  are 

short,  thin  and  uneven,  you  can  greatly 

assist  nature  in  increasing  the  length 

and  thickness  by  simply  applying  a  little 

nightly.  It  will  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  manner.  After  a 
short  time  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the  noticeable  improvement 
shown  in  your  facial  expression.  LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved  of  by 
noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country.  Thousands 
of  women  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use.  Why  not  you? 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  LASH- 
BROW-INE  together  with  our  Maybell 
Beauty  Book,  "The  Woman  Beautiful"  prepaid 
under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin,  currency, 
U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order.  Satisfac- 
tion assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid 
disappointment   with    inferior    imitations. 
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FOOT      JL.  ARCH 


Flexible— Cushioned— No  Metal 

Cause  of  most  Most  foot 
FootTroubles  troubles 
result  from  disarranged 
bones  due  to  weakened  liga- 
ments or  muscles,  causing 
pain  and  discomfort  which 
frequently  affect  the  call, 
knee  thigh,  hip  or  back. 
The  disarranged  bones  also  cause  calloused  spots. 
.  ,  The  "Nathan"  Combination 
Nathan  Foot  Arch  Foot  Arch  comfortably  lifts 
Corrects  These  the  disarranged  bones  oi  the 

Conditions  main  arch  and  the  forward, 

or  metatarsal  arch,  into  normal  position;  the  pressure 
or  strain  is  immediately  relieved,  and  pain,  discomfort 
and  callouses  disappear.  They  relieve  the  strain,  yet 
their  degree  of  flexibility  allows  the  muscles  to  exer- 
cise and  grow  strong. 

,.  Endorsed  by  leading  physicians  and 
Endorsed  by  chiropodists  because"Nathan"  Arch 
Leading  Supports  are  the  nearest  approach 

Physicians         to  Nature's  Koot  Arch  in  flexibility 
and  strength  that  Science  has  ever  devised.    Used  by 
thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 
AtOealersorDirect.  Wrllefor  fltuatraled  Booklet  and  lOOays' FREE  Trial  Oiler 

NATHAN    ANKLET    SUPPORT   CO. 
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.O  Who  will  write  the 

bON6-HITT0HFEWAR?,v\ 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  in  the 
"World  War"  it  is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  be 
known  as  the  "Hit  of  the  War."  has  as  yet  made  its 
appearance.  While  ft  is  tnie  that  such  War  Songs  as 
"Oyer  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some  im- 
pression, have  Our  Boys  adopted  another  "It's  A  Lon? 
Way  To  Tipperarv."  which  has  been  the  great  favorite 
with  the  "English  Tommies"?  Inasmuch  as  several 
Commanders  of  our  trainins  cantonments  have  requested 
boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a  sons,  it  appeals  to 
be  still   wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as 
the  subject  for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so.  you 
may  secure  some  valuable  information  and  assistance  by 
writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE."  We 
revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  secure 
copyright  and  facilftate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems    submitted     examined    FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  868aiety  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Improve  Your  Voice 

Send  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtin- 
ger  Method.  A  course  of  easv.  silent  exercises  for 
the  vocal  organs.  (Used  at  borne).  Makes  weak 
harsh  and  husky  voices  strong  and  clear.  Special  at 
tention  to  stammering  and  lisping.  Recommended  by 
greatest  singers  of  Europe.  No  matter  how  hope- 
less your  case  may  seem,  send  for  literature. 

Write  TodaV    forour  literature,  absolutely  FREE 

'     andpostageprepaid.  Send  for  it  now. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  B 1531772  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 


Send  for  my  Book 

STRONG  ARMS  and 
MILITARY  SHOULDERS 

For  25c  coin  or  stamps 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  half-tone  cuts,  ihowlng 

«S  that  will  quickly  develop,  beautify  and  gain 

great  strength  In  your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands. 

without  any  apparatus.     Kciiml  to  a  $*JO.OO  Mar*** 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

127  VV.  42nd  Street  Studio  201,  New  York 
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All  that  Can  Be  Taught  on 

PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


PRICE— FIFTY  CENTS 

Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke's  remarkably  pop- 
ular book  on  the  craftsmanship  of  scenario 
writing.  It  is  a  complete  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  this  new  and  lucrative  art.  This  book 
teaches  everything  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject. 

Written  by  a  master  craftsman  of  many  years' 
experience  in  studios.  It  contains  chapters  on  con- 
struction, form,  titles,  captions,  detailing  of  action; 
also  a  model  scenario  from  a  library  of  scripts  which 
have  seen  successful  production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who 
contemplate  scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know 
scenario  form.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  story,  but  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

The  price  is  50c,   including  postage   charges. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Photoplay   Publishing  Company 

Dept.  10B        350  North  Clark  Street       CHICAGO 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  6227  Broad- 
way, Chicago;  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.   (s). 

Artcraft  Pictures  Corp.,  485  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City  :  510  W.  54th  St.. 
New  York  City  (s)  ;  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (s)  : 
Hollywood,    Cal.    (s). 

Balroa  Amusement  Producing  Co., 
Long  Beach.   Cal.    (s). 

Brenon,  Herbert,  Prod.,  509  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York  Citv  ;  Hudson  Heights,  N. 
J.  (s). 

Christie  Film  Corp.,  Sunset  Blvd.  and 
Gower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edison,  Thomas,  Inc.,  2826  Decatur 
Ave.,  New  York  City.   (s). 

Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle 
St.,  Chicago,   (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City ;  128  W.  56th  St., 
New  York  City.  (s). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City  ;  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
(s)  ;  Fort  Lee,   N.  J.   (s). 

Goldwyn  Film  Corp.,  16  E.  42nd  St.. 
New   York   City;   Ft.   Lee,   N.   J.    (s). 

Horsi.ey  Studio.  Main  and  Washing- 
ton, Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  Incb  Studio,  Culver  City.  Cal. 

Keystone  Film   Co.,   Culver  City,  Cal. 

Kleine,  George.  166  N.  State  St..  Chi- 
cago. 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City ;  6284  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal.  (s). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp.,  1476  Broadway. 
New  York  City;  3  W.  61st  St.,  New 
York  City  (si  ;  1025  Lillian  Way,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  W.  42d 
St.,  New  York  City  ;  201  Occidental  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   (s». 
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ager  had  added  impressively,  "that  we 
have  found  the  vehicle  for  which  we  have 
been  seeking."  The  two  conspirators  had 
gone  over  and  over  the  letter  until  both 
were  delirious  with  joy. 

As  he  opened  the  gate  to  the  street, 
Carol  called  him  back,  to  the  porch.  She 
was  pointing  at  a  shadow  across  the  street 
which  Jimmy  only  glimpsed  before  it 
vanished  behind  the  trees.  "It  was  some- 
one watching  you  from  behind  that  elm," 
Carol  insisted.    "He  ran  as  you  came." 

Jimmy  smiled  a  crooked,  tender  smile 
at  her.  "You  are  still  lost  in  the  play," 
he  called  back.  "This  isn't  melodrama, 
it's  merely  life  in  Warchester.  That  scene 
of  yours  belongs  in  the  third  act." 

Carol  laughed  and  let  him  go  but  her 
eyes  followed  him  anxiously  down  the 
street.  He  turned  the  corner  at  the 
Palace  Theater  and  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  alley  which  led  to  the  Courier. 
Just  before  the  office  door  there  was  a 
sudden  flash  of  yellow  flame  and  his  hat 
seemed  to  leap  grotesquely  from  his  head. 
He  stooped  mechanically  to  pick  it  up 
and  another  bullet  bit  into  the  door,  waist- 
high  had  he  been  erect. 

The  morning  paper  published  a  lurid 
account  of  the  "cowardly  attack"  which 
their  conservative  evening  contemporary 
promptly  contradicted.  The  first  version 
stated  that  the  young  owner  of  the 
Courier  had  met  with  a  sudden  end  at 
the  hands  of  a  Hanlon  habitue.  Later 
editions  gave  an  account  of  his  miraculous 
escape  and  hinted  uneasily  at  motives  for 
the  attempted  crime  "which  might  in- 
volve persons  higher  up." 

Carol  met  him  with  the  same  casual 
friendliness  but  there  was  a  vague  unrest 
about  her  manner  which  Jimmy  attrib- 
uted to  nervousness  regarding  the  play. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  analysis  of 
a  difficult  stage  situation,  he  looked  up 
tjo  find  Warchester*s  celebrated  daughter 
weeping  into  the  pages  of  her  script. 

At  his  first  awkward  attempt  to  com- 
fort her  she  turned  on  him  with  the 
impotent  fury  of  a  heart-broken  child. 

"You  were  nearly  killed,"  she  sobbed. 
"For  hours  I  thought  you  were — that  hor- 
rible paper  said  so.  Then  you  come  here 
and  talk  about  continuity  in  scenes  and 
consistent  characters  and  rapid  action.  If 
it's  technique  you  want,  why  don't  you 
take  it  up  with  Harding?  You  only  need 
me  to  act." 

The  bewilderment  in  Jimmy's  face 
changed  to  an  ecstasy  of  understanding 
as  a  great  light  dawned.  In  one  stride  he 
was  across  the  room  and  had  gathered 
a  much  crumpled  and  tear-stained  leading 
woman  into  his  arms.  There  was  a  long 
silence  which  Jimmy  broke  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"I  have  held  you  like  this  before,"  he 
said  softly,  "but  only  in  my  dreams.  I 
knew  you  were  fond  of  me  because  we 
were  kids  together  and  because  we  stood 
alone  against  the  town.  Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  confusing  that  with  other  things. 
Do  you  know  that  it  is  love  and  not  old 
time  affection?" 

Carol  raised  a  glorified  little  face  and 
smiled  at  him  through  her  tears,  "It's 
been  love,  Jimmy,"  she  whispered,  "ever 
since  the  first." 


The  drummer  had  missed  his  Saturday 
night  train  and  had  resigned  himself  to 
Sunday  in  Warchester.  With  his  chair 
tilted  against  the  rail  of  the  Bay  State 
Hotel  he  lazily  watched  the  bill-board 
across  the  street  which  was  being  slowly 
demolished  by  a  business-like  sign  painter. 
"Coming  Next  Week"  the  sign  announced 
in  important  and  dignified  heads.  "Carol 
Landis"  and  then  as  if  assuming  that  the 
name  spoke  for  itself,  it  added  in  smaller 
letters  "In  'His  Own  Home  Town,'  A  Ro- 
mantic Comedy,  By  James  Duncan." 

Something  in  the  name  revived  a  dis- 
tinct memory  among  the  drummer's 
kaleidoscopic  confusion  of  impressions. 
"Jimmy  Duncan,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"The  minister's  rascally  stepson.  Never 
did  a  day's  work  in  his  life.  Wanted  to 
write  so  that  people  could  understand 
other  folks  better." 

Like  a  voice  from  the  past,  the  nasal 
twang  of  Mr.  Dodge  broke  into  his 
reverie.  "Two  of  them,"  he  said  com- 
placently, pointing  to  the  sign-board. 
"Two  names  that  are  as  famous  as  any 
others  in  New  York,  and  both  from  this 
little  burg  right  here.  There  used  to  be 
people  right  in  this  town  who  would  run 
Jimmy  down  but  I  always  said  there  was 
something  in  him.  I  used  to  tell  every- 
body that  he'd  succeed  finally.  I  said — 
mebbe  you  remember — " 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  cut  in  the  drum- 
mer. "Now  tell  me  where's  the  pompous 
old  bird  who  came  to  the  station  for  his 
son  that  day  Duncan  got  in." 

Mr.  Dodge's  enthusiasm  was  wilting. 

"Banks!"  he  said  scornfully.  "I  guess 
you've  been  away  for  a  long  while, 
haven't  you?  That  old  reprobate!  Ber- 
muda he's  gone  to,  or  Havana — some 
place  like  that.  Said  he  went  for  his 
health.  Well,  I  guess  any  of  those  places 
are  healthier  than  jail." 

His  civic  pride  revived  again  at  the 
sound  of  the  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a 
chorus  of  hilarious  goodbyes  from  St. 
Luke's  church  around  the  corner.  "It's 
the  wedding  party,"  he  chattered  hys- 
terically. "Just  letting  out.  Jimmy  Dun- 
can and  Carol  Landis  married  to-day — 
high  noon  it  was  and  only  a  few  friends 
present.  But  the  crowd's  found  them 
now.  They're  coming  past  here."  And 
Dodge  watched  them  approaching  with 
a  certain  sense  of  pride. 

Across  the  square  clattered  the  old 
barouche  which  had  once  brought  Sidney 
Banks  back  from  the  station.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  pile  of  luggage,  thickly  be- 
labeled,  sat  a  man  and  a  girl  with  the 
light  of  another  and  happier  world  on 
their  faces.  A  long  streamer  of  white  satin 
ribbon  floated  out  from  behind  the 
barouche,  and  could  be  seen  whipping  in 
the  breeze  after  the  vehicle  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  drummer  watched  the  last  flutter 
of  the  ribbon  and  then  turned  his  eyes 
back  to  the  sign-board.  The  episode  was 
only  one  of  many  little  dramas  which  he 
had  watched  to  their  logical  close,  al- 
though not  all  had  ended  so  triumphantly. 
He  yawned  again  contentedly  and  then 
followed  the  clamor  of  a  gong  in  to  din- 
ner. He  had  all  the  philosophy  of  his 
kind. 
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silently  and  furiously  with  the  pick  and 
spade  and  skill  their  compulsory  employ- 
ment had  given  them,  while  the  littlest 
looked  on,  alternately  crying  and  won- 
dering, as  is  the  way  with  babies.  In 
an  hour  the  grave  was  deep  and  wide 
enough,  and  gently  they  lowered  the 
stiffening  body  to  its  strange  tomb  of 
flagstones  and  their  only  rug. 

Two  miles  away,  in  the  Mouquet  Farm 
dugout,  a  gay  party  was  in  progress.  Von 
Strohm,  a  captain  now,  had  in  lady  friends 
from  Berlin — bare-legged  dancers  writh- 
ing to  sensuous  music.  Presently  a  lieu- 
tenant brought  in  some  frightened  girls 
of  the  village,  one  of  whom  had  given 
him  a  black  eye.  Everybody  laughed — 
it  was  awfully  funny.  Bye  and  bye,  in 
the  orgy  in  this  dungeon  of  lust,  one  of 
the  little  French  girls  screamed  and  died. 
Von  Strohm  threw  her  body  in  a  bunk  and 
walked  away.  The  thoughtless  little  beast 
had  spoiled  his  evening! 

And  as  he  walked,  he  listened.  .  .  . 
the  thunder  of  distant  guns!  It  was  the 
iron  requiem  of  Madame  Hamilton.  The 
army  of  her  son  was  coming  to  avenge 
her! 

Slowly,  it  seemed  almost  inch  by  inch, 
the  French  troops  moved  forward  over 
the  oft-fought  ground.  It  took  them  days 
to  win  a  hundred  yards.  Meanwhile, 
Marie  had  been  beaten  almost  to  death 
by  a  Prussian  overseer  in  the  potato  field 
— and  she  had  found  the  three  brothers  of 
her  lover!  The  last  happiness  made  up 
for  the  first  horror. 

Then  the  day  in  which,  through  a  rift 
of  cloud  and  smoke,  the  carpenter,  and 
Cuckoo,  and  Douglas  saw  once  more  the 
steeple  of  their  village  church,  pointing 
toward  heaven  like  the  finger  of  Christ 
over  a  desolated  world. 

German  headquarters  decided  sullenly 
to  move — and  in  that  instant  the  mali- 
ciously useful  Von  Strohm  found  and  re- 
membered Marie!  He  paused  from  his 
spying  and  hurrying;  he  had  an  excellent 
memory  for  faces  and  ankles. 

Marie  was  trapped  in  the  main  room 
of  the  Inn,  from  which  all  had  gone  save 
an  old  blind  musician  who  played  on  and 
on,  as  if  he  and  his  violin  were  a  voice 
from  eternity  instead  of  a  feeble  cry  in 
a  shaking  world.  Von  Strohm  put  no 
mask  upon  his  intention.  He  cornered 
her  by  a  locked  door,  chuckling,  mutter- 
ing vile  words  in  German,  running  a  lasciv- 
ious hand  over  her  arm  and  shoulders,  as 
he  held  her  close. 

And,  with  his  company  fighting  like 
fiends  not  a  mile  away,  Douglas  Hamilton, 
on  scout  duty,  broke  from  his  detachment 
and  writhed  forward,  dodged  forward, 
fought  forward — alone. 

Presently  he  was  in  the  confused  stone 
piles  that  he  had  known  as  peaceful 
streets.  He  scarcely  knew  where  he  was 
going — this  jagged,  blackened,  littered 
ruin  must  have  been  his  garden  wall  of 
love!  He  could  best  keep  out  of  sight 
following  the  ruins  to  the  Inn,  which, 
thanks  to  its  spy-keeper,  was  intact.  He 
reached  the  courtyard — safe,  so  far! 

"Captain  Von  Strohm!" 

Furious,  the  Rhine-beast  released  the 
almost  maddened  Marie,  and  hurried  out 
upon  a  superior's  sharp  command.  It  was 
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a  general  officer,  who  desired  his  motor 
car  guided  beyond  the  village,  into  the 
highway. 

Marie  felt  only  one  need  in  her  life- 
drained  body  and  suffocated  soul  .... 
air  ...  .  sunlight  ....  outdoors.  Some- 
how, she  reached  the  courtyard.  And  there, 
the  apparition  of  her  lover!  Of  course  it 
was  an  apparition,  for  had  she  not  seen 
him  dead?  So  she  smiled  again  as  she 
had  done  on  her  night  of  madness,  and 
put  out  her  hands  to  see  if  it  would  dis- 
appear. 

"Marie ! !  Oh,  my  love — my  love — 
my  sweetheart-wife ! " 

"Douglas — you  are  alive!" 

"Yes,  but  unless  I  get  away  from  here, 
I  won't  be  long!" 

"There's  an  upper  room  in  the  inn 
where  no  one  ever  goes — here — up  these 
stairs — quickly!" 

Von  Strohm 's  voice — below!  And  the 
noise  of  firing  receding! 

"It's  the  monster!"  whispered  Marie, 
wildly. 

"And  we  have  been  beaten  back," 
added  Douglas,  calmly.  "It  means,  dear 
heart,  that  God  is  good  enough  to  let  us 
die  together.  And  before  we  go,  I  am 
going  to  marry  you — with  my  mother's 
ring." 

Stifling  a  little  sob,  Marie  held  out  a 
hand  still  white,  though  torn  and  calloused 
and  bruised. 

"With  this  ring,"  murmured  Douglas, 
"I  thee  wed." 

"With  this  ring,"echoed  Marie,. for  her 
part  of  the  unearthly  ceremony,  "I  be- 
come thy  wife — " 

"Open,  here!" 

The  Teuton,  tracking  his  prey  uner- 
ringly, struck  savagely  at  the  heavy  barred 
door. 

Marie  kissed  the  ring.  Douglas  drew 
his  revolver,  and  thrust  it  into  her  side 
until  its  muzzle  hurt — terribly — even  as 
he  kissed  her  and  crushed  her  to  him. 

"If  they  come  through  the  door  .... 
my  wife,"  whispered  Douglas,  signifi- 
cantly, .gazing  at  the  gun. 

"I   understand,"  murmured   Marie. 

One  of  Von  Strohm's  willing  dogs  broke 
his  gun  stock  on  the  door  in  futile  blows. 
Cursing  him,  the  Captain  siezed  another 
gun,  and  himself — 

The  crash  that  tore  down  the  door 
hurled  through  it,  and  upon  the  lovers, 
the  mangled  Von  Strohm.  Marie  thought 
it  the  shot  of  death.  Douglas  knew  it 
was  a  shell. 

They  were  both  wrong.  Behind  the 
Germans,  on  the  stair,  stood  the  laugh- 
ing, hysterical  Henriette.  Days  before  a 
jesting  officer  had  shown  her  the  mech- 
anism of  a  grenade — she  knew  where  they 
were  kept — and  her  hand,  now,  had 
avenged  the  household  and  the  village. 
A  Little  Disturber  indeed! 

There  were  roars  and  cries  outside — 
the  French  had  reached  the  town! 

Henriette  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where, 
when  Cuckoo  tore  madly  in. 

And  away  he  went,  negotiating  every 
corner  in  a  careful  crawl, — he  could  not 
die  now,  with  the  cup  of  love  and  life 
at  his  lips.  Suddenly  he  felt,  rather  than 
heard  or  saw  one  coming  at  him.  The 
Boche  was  negotiating  a  corner  just  as  he 
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Hearts  of  the  World 

(Concluded) 
was  negotiating  it.  This  was  no  time  to 
shoot.  Cuckoo  detached  his  bayonet,  and 
hurling  himself  forward,  put  his  whole 
body  behind  the  spring  of  that  steel- 
weighted  arm. 

Henriette ! ! ! 

Facing  each  other  like  two  outraged 
puppies  on  a  lawn,  they  blinked,  they 
laughed,  they  both  swore,  they  embraced, 
they  kissed,  they  swore  and  .  laughed 
again. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  whole  merry  ruin 
that  had  been  a  village. 

A  canopy  sprang  up,  and  beneath  it  a 
table  that  groaned  with  delicacies  magic- 
ally brought  forth  and  carefully  hidden 
wine.  The  carpenter  found  his  family, 
and  other  men  found  theirs.  Cuckoo  and 
the  Little  Disturber  were  the  center  of 
one  group  at  that  great  dinner  of  liberty 
and  reunion,  and  another  company  gazed 
with  wet  eyes  and  trembling  smiles  and 
fast-beating  hearts  at  Hero  and  Leander 
come  again,  at  Romeo  and  Julie: ,  no 
longer  in  Capulet's  tomb,  at  Mimi  and 
Rudolphe  in  Montmarte — at  Douglas  and 
Marie ! 


Monsieur  Tourneur 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
found  pictorial  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
senting the  finest  shades  of  Maeterlinck- 
ian   thought   in   his   production   of   "The 
Blue  Bird." 

Maurice  Tourneur  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  in  1878,  and  was  graduated  from 
Lycee  Condorcet  when  he  was  18  years 
old.  After  finishing  college  he  became  a 
designer  and  interior  decorator,  and  has 
to  his  credit  many  illustrations  for  books 
and  magazines,  striking  poster,  lace  cur- 
tain and  fabric  designs,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  original  stage  settings.  He  then 
became  associated  with  Rodin,  and  later 
with  the  great  French  artist,  Pavis  De 
Chavannes. 

The  next  three  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  French  army — as  an  officer 
of  artillery.  When  his  period  of  service 
expired  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
go  on  the  stage,  which  he  did  and  at  his 
own  salary — 90  francs  or  about  $18  a 
month.  His  rise  in  this  profession  was 
rapid.  His  first  engagement  was  with  a 
road  show  playing  four  one-act  plays  on 
one-night  stands.  His  next  engagement 
was  with  Madame  Rejane,  and  with  her 
he  made  practically  a  world  tour,  in- 
cluding South  America,  England,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  Africa.  After  this 
engagement  he  became  associated  with 
Antoine,  the  greatest  of  French  pro- 
ducers, and  here  he  learned  much  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Today,  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  he  is  a  noteworthy 
contributor  to  moving  picture  artistry 
and  its  perfection. 

WIVES,  don't  let  hubby  ease  out  of 
going  to  the  movies  by  saying  that 
the  war  tax  makes  the  fee  excessive.  Re- 
member, there  are  such  commodities  as 
six-cent  cigars.  Moreover,  they're  selling 
rather  well. 

ANYWAY,  when  the  movie  actors 
finally  do  go  across  in  uniforms,  the 
Generals  needn't  fear  they'll  not  register 
in  the  "close  up." 

Whe 
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Peach  Fluff,  Gloucester,  Mass. — Now 
the  last  time  we  resided  on  Blackwell's  Is- 
land we  didn't  have  any  fire  water  served 
us.  Guess  you  were  there  after  our  term 
was  up.  Louise  Brownell  is  with  the  Ince 
company. 


M.  D.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Mary  Garden 
is  forty-two  and  is  not  married.  Constance 
Talmadge,  nineteen;  single.  Anita  Stewart, 
twenty-one;  married  to  Rudolph  Cameron. 
Louise  Huff,  twenty-three;  the  wife  of  Ed- 
gar Jones.  Pauline  Frederick,  married  to 
Willard  Mack.  She's  thirty-three.  Viola 
Dana  is  twenty  and  married  to  John  Col- 
lins. Clara  K.  Young  is  twenty-seven.  She"s 
not  married.  We  don't  often  do  that,  but 
with  your  pleading  note  we'd  be  almost 
tempted  to  tell  our  own  age.  Almost  we 
said. 


Mrs.  K.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Address 
Tom  Moore  at  the  Goldwyn  studio.  Ask 
him  for  a  photo. 


D.  Y.,  Habana,  Cuba. — Write  to  stars  for 
photos  of  themselves.  It  is  customary  to 
inclose  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  same  to  you.  Practically  all  of  the 
players  comply  with  that  request  for  a  pic- 
ture. 


Swede,  Elizabeth,  Minn. — Eyes  like 
Anita  Stewart;  hair  like  Margery  Wilson, 
and  a  chin  like  Wallace  Reid?  Aren't  you 
a  bit  kind  to  yourself?  You  should  make 
a  hit  in  pictures.  The  vital  question  is — 
are  your  feet  mates  ?  Are  they  ?  May  Alli- 
son is  with  Metro  which  is  an  abbreviation 
for  Metropolitan,  just  as  "oh  Min"  is  an 
abb.  for  Oh  Minnie  or  Oh  Minnesota.  Mary 
Pickford  sends  her  photo.  We  know,  'cause 
we  sent   for  one   ourself,  wunce. 


R.  W.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Eugene  O'Brien 
is  thirty-two.  Don't  believe  he  has  matri- 
monial intentions,  but  you  might  write  and 
find  out  and  send  your  photo  and  make  an 
application.  Marjorie  Daw  played  the 
young  sister  of  Cleo  Ridgely  in  "The  Chorus 
Lady."  Gladys  BrockweU  was  born  in 
1894.  Alice  Brady  is  about  twenty-four. 
Florence  Vidor  is  a  year  younger  than  Miss 
Brockwell.  None  of  those  you  mention  are 
incumbered,  or  otherwise,  with  a  husband. 


J.  D.  O.,  Melbourne,  Australia. — Well 
J.  D.  O.,  if  you  didn't  live  in  Australia  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  you'd  know  the 
American  definition  of  a  "flivver."  It's  a 
bit  of  tin  thrown  together  with  a  motor  and 
when  completed  is  a  distant  relative  of  an 
automobile.  Perchance  you  identify  them 
on  your  side  as  a  Ford.  George  Forth  was 
Robert  Kendall  in  "I  Will  Repay."  Rather 
imagine  too  many  war  pictures  would  get 
a  bit  on  your  nerves  after  having  so  mucli 
of  the  real  thing.  Comedies  seem  to  be  in 
greater  demand  in  your  country  than  ever. 
Undoubtedly  the  people  want  them. 


Anita  and  Muriel,  New  York  City. — 
Now,  girlies,  that  is  mighty  kind  of  you  to 
say  we  have  a  chance,  but  too  much  com- 
petition frightens  us  and  we're  giving  up 
right  now  in  the  beginning  of  the  race.  Mae 
Marsh  has  a  brother  under  thirty  and  he's 
the  one  in  the  army.  Charles  Clary  is  a 
bachelor.  He's  forty-five  and  June  Ca- 
price is  just  exactly  twenty-six  years  young- 
er than  that.  Miss  Caprice  gets  her  mail  at 
the  Fox  eastern  studio.  X's  received;  for 
which  we  thank  you. 


N.  O.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — Alma  Ruben 
(she  speels  her  name  thata  way  now)  is 
not  married.  Wallace  Reid  is  a  six  footer 
arid  is  in  training  at  Camp  Lewis  in  Wash- 
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inton.     Bert   Lytell  was  Dr.  Worthing  and 
Barbara    Castleton    was   Muriel  in    "Empty 
Pockets."    Jewell  Carmen  appeared  in  "The 
Half   Breed." 


B.  R.,  New  York  City. — Madge  Evans  is 
nine  years  old.  Bill  Hart  measures  six  feet 
one  in  his  boots  and  gingham  shirt.  Write 
direct  to  the  actor  or  actress  for  the  photo. 
Twenty-five  cents  is  the  amount  usually 
sent.     Hopetomeetchawagain. 


M.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Marguerite 
Clark  at  the  Famous  Players  studio  in  New 
York.  What's  the  idea  of  pictures  of  the 
stars  for  your  hope  box?  We  never  had 
none  of  them  in  our  God  knows  when  chest. 
We  ainta  telling  yuh  to  send  a  quarter,  we're 
just  suggesting  it  as  the  best  thing  to  do 
when  you  want  a  photo. 


THE  JESTER 

By  Olga  Petrova 

The  Jester  sighed  as  laughter 
filled  the  air, 

And  bitterly  he  bowed  his  hum- 
ble thanks, 

Thinking  how  very  great  he 
might  have  been 

In  Shakespeare's  roles.  A  great 
tragedian 

Had  given  place  to  what?  A 
low  comedian. 

Instead  of  tears,  he  made  the 
public  laugh. 


S.  C.  C.|  Brooklyn,  Mass. — Oh,  yas,  we 
know  people's  ages  and  everything.  Ann 
Pennington  is  twenty-three  and  she's  not 
married  yet.  Harold  Lockwood  is  thirty- 
one.  Write  to  Anita  Loos  at  the  Lasky  of- 
fice in  New  York  and  we're  quite  sure  she'll 
send  you  a  photo.  Evelyn  Nesbit  is  ap- 
pearing in  vaudeville  at  the  present  time. 
Tom  Moore  is  with  Goldwyn.  He's  a  peach 
if  you  say  so  and  he  was  on  the  stage  before 
he  became  a  picture  actor  more  than  five 
years  ago.  Gosh!  you're  right  about  Bill 
Hart !  He's  human.  Yep,  Charlie  Ray  is 
married.  Wend  you  weary  "feetsteps"  this 
way  whenever  you  like.  We'll  be  glad  to 
have  you. 


Lynn,  Mass. — We  won't  ever  give  you 
any  info  again  unless  you  send  your  name 
along  with  your  questions.  Clifford  Bruce 
played  the  outlaw  in  "The  Winding  Trail." 
Nawfully,  nawfully  mad!  That's  why  your 
questions  weren't  answered  before. 


R.  G.,  Chelsea,  Mass. — George  Fisher 
was  last  with  the  Paralta  Co.  in  Los  An- 
geles. Joe  King  is  with  Triangle;  John 
Bowers,  with  World;  Charles  Gunn,  with 
Paralta,  and  Kenneth  Harlan  isn't  married, 
and  Jack  Holt  is  with  Lasky,  and  Fred 
Church  is  with  Universal.  The  name  of 
the  dive  keeper  isn't  given  in  the  cast  of 
"Little   Lost    Sister." 


H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — If  A.  says  Mary 
Pickford  is  a  decided  brunette  you  tell  him 
he  is  wrong.  And  if  B.  says  she  is  a  decided 
blonde  with  blue  eyes  and  all  the  trimmings 
you  tell  him  he  is  wrong.  And  this  is  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  about  Mary  Pickford. 
She  has  light  golden  hair  and  hazel  eyes 
and  she  was  twenty-five  years  old  in  ApriL 


Christopher  Columbus,  Canton,  Ohio. 
— Mary  MacLane  wrote  books  and  loved 
cold  boiled  potatoes  at  midnight  when  she 
was  seventeen.  She  lived  in  Butte.  She  no 
longer  lives  in  Butte  permanently  and  she 
is  no  longer  seventeen  but  she  still  has  that 
very  great  fondness  for  cold  boiled  potatoes 
at  midnight.  Sometime  when  we're  seven- 
teen we're  going  to  write  a  history  of  our 
life  and  then  we're  going  to  tell  how  much 
we  crave  cold  boiled  hash. 


Louise,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. — Jean  Angelo 
was  Dr.  Carewe  in  "The  Divine  Sacrifice," 
the  World  production  in  which  Kitty  Gor- 
don was  featured.  House  Peters  is  another 
one  of  those  mysterious  absenters  from  the 
screen  along  with  Blanche  Sweet  and  other 
stars  who  have  given  up  their  screen  work 
for  the  present  and  are  giving  no  hints  as 
to  their  return  in  the  near  future. 


J.  B.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. — Any  of  the  studios 
listed  in  the  studio  directory  which  appears 
in  each  issue  of  Photoplay  is  reliable.  Ad- 
dress Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the  American 
studio,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


D.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Don't  believe 
you  saw  Carl  Stanton  opposite  Marguerite 
Clark  in  "Molly  Make  Believe."  Mahlon 
Hamilton  played  with  the  little  star  in  that 
production.  "A  Bit  of  Jade"  is  a  Mary 
Miles  Minter  picture. 


F.  C.|  Hamilton,  Ohio. — George  Walsh 
is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks measures  five  feet  ten  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Creighton  Hale  weighs 
one  hundred  and  forty  and  he  too  is  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.  William  Russell 
is  a  six  foot  twoer  and  weighs  two  hundred 
and  three  pounds.  Harold  Lockwood  is 
five  feet  eleven  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 


Nazimova  Fan,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 
Address  Alia  Nazimova  at  the  Metro  studios 
in  New  York.  Didst  thou  know  that  Mme. 
Nazimova  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Bryant? 


J.  W.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Address 
Owen  Moore  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  isn't  with  any 
company. 


B.  H.,  Dallas,  Texas. — Mahlon  Hamilton 
doesn't  say  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the 
ancient  order  of  the  henpecks  union  or  not. 
He  doesn't  look  the  part  to  us.  Address  him 
at  the  Pathe  studio. 


L.  R.  W.,  Springfield,  III. — Jean  Paige 
has  only  appeared  in  the  Vita.  O.  Henry 
pictures.  She  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  in   1808. 


R.  S.  K.,  Chicago,  III.— William  B. 
Davidson  played  with  Edna  Goodrich  in 
"Her  Second  Husband."  June  Elvidge  is 
single.  Eileen  Percy  is  with  no  company  at 
present.  Haven't  heard  of  the  reported  en- 
gagement of  Bill  Hart  and  we're  quite  sure 
Bill  would  tell  us  of  such  an  event.  Owen 
is  older  than  Tom  Moore.  H.  B.  Warner 
is  doing  no  screen  work.  That's  the  reason 
we  haven't  had  an  interview  of  late.  "God's 
Man"  is  now  being  shown  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  city.  Wallace  Reid,  Antonio 
Moreno  and  Marjorie  Wilson  are  stars.  The 
star  of  a  production  is  the  one  who  is  best 
known  and  most  popular  and  the  one  fea- 
tured.    Beverly  Bayne  is  twenty-four. 


I.  T.  M.,  Spokane,  Wash. — Olga  Petrova 
is  glad  to  answer  the  letters  of  her  admirers, 
but  she  does  not  send  out  her  photograph. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Concluded) 


N.  S.  A.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.— We  can't 
get  any  trace  of  that  serial.  Perhaps  the 
play  you  have  reference  to  is  "The  Fascinat- 
ing Widow."  That's  the  one  that  made 
Julian  Eltinge  famous  on  the  "legit."  Twen- 
ty-five cents  is  sufficient  to  send  when  ask- 
ing for  a  photo.  Write  to  Sessue  Hayakawa 
again  and  tell  him  of  your  previous  letter 
and  of  the  mistake  made  in  Wallie  Reids 
picture  being  sent  you.  Send  your  idea  to 
some   company.     Write  again. 


T.  W.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. — Thank  you 
for  telling  us  about  Hi  Russell.  Here's  the 
news  for  our  readers:  Hi  Russell  is  one 
of  Detroit's  leading  brokers  and  has  worked 
up  a  big  local  reputation  as  a  movie  star 
in  comedy   pictures. 


R.  A.  H.,  Salem,  Oregon. — Wanda  Petit 
(now  Wanda  Hawley)  is  twenty-one.  She 
is  married  and  is  very  much  of  a  blonde 
with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  Miss  Hawley 
is  five  feet  six  inches  tall  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four.  Artcraft  studio, 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  is  where  she  gets  her  mail. 
No  trouble  a-tall. 


M.  G.(  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Norma  Phil- 
lips was  last  on  the  stage  in  New  York. 
She  has  done  no  screen  work  in  over  two 
years.  "The  Unbeliever"  is  considered  a 
crakin'  good  picture.  Marguerite  Courtot 
plays  the  feminine  lead  in  it.  William  Shay 
is  with  the  Herbert  Brenon  Co.  and  Jimmie 
Cruze  with  Lasky. 


B.  H., — San  Francisco,  Cal. — Charlie 
Chaplin  made  his  first  picture  for  his  com- 
pany just  as  soon  as  his  studio  was  com- 
pleted. "A  Dog's  Life,"  his  premier  pro- 
duction is  now  on  the  market.  You  may 
expect  to  see  Chaplin  releases  regularly. 
Mary  Pickford  was  twenty-five  in  April. 
She's  just  about  four  feet  eleven  inches  tall 
and  weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds. 
Why  man  alive  don't  you  know  that  the 
people  are  going  mad  over  that  very  smile 
of  Doug's  and  here  you  ask,  "Why  does 
Doug  Fairbanks  always  bust  out  laughing?" 
Eileen  Percy  played  with  him  in  "The  Man 
from  Painted  Post." 


Edwina,  Cunenburg,  N.  S. — Enid  Ben- 
nett is  with  the  Ince  forces  at  Hollywood, 
Cal.  She's  married,  you  know,  to  Fred 
Niblo,  the  actor.  Pauline  Frederick  is  the 
wife  of  Willard  Mack.  We've  given  you 
the  attention  you   demanded,   Edwina. 


D.  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal. — We're  not  going 
to  tell  you  how  many  summers  and  winters 
and  springs  and  falls  we've  seen,  nor  how 
many  teeth  we've  lost,  or  if  we  are  bald 
or  if  we  have  the  rheumatism  or  if  we  have 
to  wear  specks  when  we  read  or  any  of  those 
really  personal  things  you  want  to  know 
about  us.  Hazel  Daly  doesn't  give  her  age. 
We  don't  like  ladies  wot  swears. 


Movie  Fan,  Louisville,  Ky. — Harry  Ham 
is  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Address  him  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Ann  Pennington  is  with  Famous  Play- 
ers. Mary  Pickford's  mail  is  sent  to  the 
Artcraft  studios,  Hollywood,  Cal.  Ann  Pen- 
nington was  born  in  1895.  Harry  Ham 
doesn't  tell  how  many  years  ago  he  came 
to  this  hard  crool  woild. 
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of  the  different  companies,  the  type  of 
pictures  they  like,  and  the  type  of  di- 
rectors they  employ  is  very  helpful  to  the 
prospective  scenario  writer. 

We  are  often  asked  whether  it  is  safe 
for  a  writer  to  send  his  scripts  to  the  vari- 
ous companies,  the  implication  being  that 
the  producers  of  motion  pictures  are  for 
the  most  part  a  band  of  piratical  thieves. 
This  idea  seems  to  have  become  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  writers, 
and  like  most  popular  delusions,  has — 
or  at  one  time  had — a  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  motion  picture 
there  were  many  wild-cat,  fly-by-night 
companies  organized  by  an  irresponsible 
lot  of  adventurers  who  tried  to  exploit 
the  new  art,  and  succeeded  merely  in 
disgracing  it.  In  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion, however,  practically  all  of  these 
shoe-string  organizations  have  been  forced 
to  the  wall  and  their  promotors  driven 
into  outer  darkness.  The  motion  picture 
industry  today  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
groups  of  men  who,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  of  the  highest  probity  and 
honor,  who  would  scorn  to  steal  ideas  even 
if  it  were  good  business  to  do  so,  and  it 
most  decidedly  is  not  good  business,  as 
these  men  perfectly  well  know. 

Practically  every  successful  author  is 
constantly  assailed  for  plagiarism  by  peo- 
ple of  whose  persons  or  works  he  has 
never  even  heard.  A  case  in  point  is  fur- 
nished by  an  experience  of  the  author  of 
this  article  with  regard  to  "Down  To 
Earth,"  a  picture  produced  by  Mr.  Fair- 
banks.    In  this  picture  there  are  certain 


scenes  in  a  sanitarium,  filled  with  hypo- 
chondriacs who,  during  the  course  of  the 
story,  are  lured  away  from  the  sanitarium 
by  a  ruse  and  cast  ashore  upon  a  supposed 
desert  island,  where  by  leading  normal, 
active,  outdoor  lives,  they  regain  their 
health.  Now  it  would  seem  that  anyone 
would  have  the  right  to  lay  certain  scenes 
of  his  story  in  a  sanitarium,  and  yet,  weird 
as  it  may  seem,  a  suit  was  brought  against 
the  authors  of  this  article  and  they  were 
hailed  to  court  at  the  instigation  of  a  cer- 
tain writer,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  story  in  which  certain  scenes  were 
laid  in  a  sanitarium,  as  if  sanitariums 
were  his  own  private  and  particular  pre- 
serves on  which  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  poach.  The  suit,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  a  fizzle,  and  the  case  was  thrown  out 
of  court.  But  the  incident  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  feverish  state  of  mind  in  which 
an  author  is  likely  to  work  himself  over 
a  grievance  which  is  a  product  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  which  has  no  foundation. 
So  we  say  in  conclusion,  be  reasonable. 
Do  not  imagine  that  producers  wish  to 
steal  your  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  most 
producers  will  gladly  pay  you  well  for 
them  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  help 
supply  their  great  demand.  So  send  along 
your  script  to  any  of  the  leading  producers 
without  fear  or  trepidation,  and  be  as- 
sured that  if  it  contains  one  germ  of  orig- 
inality, that  germ  will  be  discovered  and 
its  author  eagerly  sought  after,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  develop  that 
germ  into  an  organism  from  which  a  suc- 
cessful picture  may  be  made. 
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Our  Great  Special! 

Lofiis  Perfection 
Diamond  Ring 

The  Most  Popular  Solitaire  Dia- 
mond Ring.  Each  Diamond  is 
specially  selected  by  our  dia- 
mond experts,  and  is  skilful- 
ly mounted  in  our  famous  Cased  in  Handsome  Ring  Box 
Loftis  "Perfection"  14k  solid  gold  6-prong  ring, 
possessing  every  line  of  delicate  grace  and  beauty . 
A  Genuine  Diamond  is  the  best  Investment  into  which 
you  can  put  your  money.  It  constantly  increases  in 
value  and  lasts  forever.  Every  article  listed  in  our 
Catalog  is  distinctive  in  richness  and  elegance,  no 
matter  what  the  price. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2.000  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry,  etc.  Whatever  vou  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid.  YOU  SEE  AND  EXAMINE  THE 
ARTICLE  RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS.  If  satis- 
fied, pay  one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it,  bal- 
ance divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  ,„«  ,  WATCHES s*fE 


-jewel: 


That  Will  Pass  Railroad  Inspection 
ONLY  $2.5Q  A  MONTH 

Our  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  new  watches 
—15,  17,  19,  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature,  isoch- 
ronism  and  positions.  All  sizes  for  men  and  women.  Your 
choice  of  the  popular  fashionable  designs.  Guaranteed 
by  the  factory  to  be  accurate  timepieces,  in  perfect  run- 
ning order,  and  further  guaranteed  by  us. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

OEPT.  BSOO      108  N   STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO 
BROS  &  CO.  ISsB  STORES  W  LEADING  CITIES 
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Fast 


4     ~i  Bartholomew 

Pop-Corn  and  Peanut  Machine 

is  coining  money  for  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  You  can  make 
money  too — right  in  your  home  town. 
This  sanitary,  attractive  machine 
draws  the  trade  and  makes  money 
fast — in  stores,  on  street  corners,  in 
theater  or  hotel  lobbies,  near  pic- 
ture shows,   amusement  parks,  etc. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments 

Write    for    Free    Book    and    Low   Prices 

The  complete  line  of  Bartholomew  Pop- 
Corn  and  Peanut  Machines  for  store  and 
street  use  includes  moneymakers  for  every- 
body. Write  at  once  for  free  book  and 
details  of  our  easy  payment  plan. 
THE  BARTHOLOMEW  C0.,l00lHe!ghtsSt..Peoria,Ill. 
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Cash's  Woven  Names 


Prevent  loss  nt  the  lnundry.  They  ore  B  » 
mi. 1  durable.  Made  In  many  itylee  in  cow 
colors  of  Red,  Bice,  Black,  Nnvy.  TjJIot 

YOUR  FULL}   3  do* $    85   SJ-oo 

NAME    FOR?  it  do......  200 

Samitles  of  various  styles  sent  free. 
J.  &  .1.  CASH.  Ltd. 
7  N.  Chestnut  St.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn.     V 
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That  lad  of  yours,  over  seas. 

All  that  is  humanly  possible  is  be- 
ing done  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  well  fed, 
well  clothed  and  efficiently  equipped. 
Organizations  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
are  looking  to  his  physical  comfort,, 
healthful  recreation  and  clean  fun. 
If  he  is  sick  or  wounded  the  Red 
Cross  will  provide  for  him  with  ten- 
der, loving  care. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
bring  a  smile  to  his  face  and  a  joy  to 
his  heart  that  none  of  these  can  give; 
that  only  you  can  give — 
your  photograph. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Cleaning1  all  utensils  and 
containers  with  Old  Dutch 
insures  against  loss 
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Careful  Time 


Perfect  Sanitary 
Cleanliness  beforehand, 
prevents  fermentation 


IINTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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Draivn  from  an  actual 
photograph 


Letters  home 
beg  for  them 


They  crave  sweets, our  boys  in  France. 

"Remember those  little  Pep-o-mint 
Life  Savers  with  the  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle ?     Well,  send  some  along." 

"Your  parcel  was  most  welcome, 
especially  the  Life  Savers." 

"Don't  forget  to  put  in  a  box  of 
Pep-o-mint  Life  Savers,  so  I  can 
have  some  when  I  go  up  the  line." 

These  are  bits  of  actual  letters 
from  the  front.  Perhaps  your 
soldier  has  written  just  such  a 
letter  to  you.  If  so,  you  surely 
appreciate  what  Life  Savers  mean 
to  our  fighters. 

In  Life  Savers  the  soldier  finds 
a  delicious,  long-lasting  flavor  con- 
centrated in  a  hard,  crisp  candy 
mint.  Not  heavy  and  filling,  not 
too  sweet,  but  cool  and  refreshing 
to  parched  throat  and  dusty  mouth. 


Try  Life  Savers  yourself — send  your  soldier 
a  box.  Four  flavors—  Pep-o-mint,  Wint-o-grcen, 
Cl-o-ve,  and  Lic-o-rice.  Sold  on  200,000  coun- 
ters. 5c  a  package.  Mint  Products  Co.,  New 
York.  Canadian  Sales  Agents  are  MacLean, 
Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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MABEL    NORMAND.    Pain  I  e  d  by    It  A  S  A'  E  I.  t.     COFFIN 


'Anybody  Can  Swim!' 

Say*  Annette  Kellermann, 


BUT  WAR 
SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


"Want  To  Be  a  Star?" 

Is  your  nose  straight  ?  Do  your  eyes 


ArefouTboW$e  to  beNatural? 


BEEN  seeing  good  pictures  ?  Want 
to  be  sure  you're  going  to  keep  en 
seeing  them  ?     Easy. 

Both  Paramount  and  Artcraft  trade- 
marks have  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
so  many  millions  that  the  words  "photo- 
plays" are  almost  superfluous. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  are  that  fine 
— in  stars,  in  direction  and  in  character. 
*         *         * 

Ever  wish  you  could  forget  all  the 
fol-de-rol  of  dinner  coats  and  calling 
cards  and  that  sort  of  thing?  And  get 
a  bunch  of  corn  silk  and  soft-foot  it  be- 
hind that  big  rock  —  and  light  up  with 
Joey,  your  particular  pal?  And  get  sick 
and  everything  ? 

Or,  are  you  too  wise  to  be  natural  — 
are  you  afraid  to  play  hookey  from 
yourself  ? 

You're  not  ?  Good  enough.  Then 
you've  kept  your  grip  on  the  greatest 
thing  in    life. 


And  the  spirit  of  play,  of  make- 
believe,  is  what  lets  you  go  on,  day  in 
and  out,  forgetting  those  practical, 
prosaic  things  that  hold  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone. 

It's  no  secret  at  all  —  the  gate  to  the 
great  playground. 

You'll  find  it  on  the  screen  of  the 
modern  motion  picture  theatre  —  the 
theatre  that  advertises  and  shows  the 
motion  pictures  of  the  American  family 
—  Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures. 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures  are 
the  better  pictures  of  the  motion  picture 
art — supreme  in  stars,  masterly  in  direc- 
tion, superb  in  mounting  and  discrim- 
inating and  authoritative  in  the  literature 
and  drama  they  visualize. 


You,  too,  can  see  and  enjoy  Para- 
mount and  Artcraft  pictures  —  they  are 
made  for  you.  There  is  a  theatre  near 
you  that  shows  them  because  your  kind 
of  people  want  them. 
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rjv,  Jtr  ,       ts-  how  to  be  sure  of  seeing  Paramount 

Ifiree    WayS   LO  KnOW        and  Artcraft  Motion  Pictures 


one  By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
in  the  advertisements 
of  your  local  theatres. 


two  By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
on  the  front  of  the 
theatre  or  in  the  lobby. 


three  By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
flashed  on  the  screen 
inside  the  theatre. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASRY  CORPORATION 
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FOREMOST  STARS,  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED.  IN  CLEAN   MOTION   PICTURES 
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Three  times  to  the  cleaners 

and  you've  paid  for  it  all  over  again 


HAVE  you  seen  Louise's  dear 
little  georgette  blouse  ? 
"I  admired  itand  showed  her 
my  new  crepe  de  Chine.  'But 
isn't  it  wicked,'  I  said,  'to  have  to  send 
it  to  the  cleaner's?  By  the  time  you 
have  had  it  cleaned  three  times,  you 
have  paid  for  it  all  over  again.' 

'  'You  don't  mean  to  say  you  send  it 
to  the  cleaner's!'  she  said. 

"Yes!'  I  answered,  'you  would  not 
trust  crepe  de  Chine  to  soap  and  water, 
would  you?' 

" '  Of  course  not,'  she  said, '  I  use  Lux.'  " 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lux  is  the  most 
modern  form  of  soap — but  it  is  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  you  have  ever  known 

Sweaters  soft  and  unshrunken  ! 

I  have  a  white  sweater  which  has  been  washed 
several  times  with  Lux,  and  it  is  still  white,  soft 
and  unshrunken  "  —  Mrs.  F.  IV.  B.  Pratt, 
Reading,  Penn. 


as  soap  that  you  think  of  it  as  some- 
thing in  a  class  entirely  by  itself. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  Lux  is. 
Lux  comes  in  delicate  pure  flakes  which 
dissolve  instantly.  You  whisk  them  into 
a  foamy  lather,  then  add  cold  water.  Into 
the  rich,  lukewarm  suds  you  drop  your 
most  delicate  blouse. 

Afraid  ?     Not  for  a  second  ! 

Lux  never  hurt  anything  that  pure  water 
alone  would  not  injure. 

Let  your  blouse  soak  for  a  few 
minutes.     Never  a  bit  of  rubbing.     Simply 


Cleanse  these  things  yourself  with  Lux 


SM  C.rtam 

U„  C.™.r 

Lait  Collar, 
Latt  Jabatt 
WatbabU  Sam 
Cotlart  and  Cuff, 


Blank*, 
Baby',  U'ootm, 
S.H  Unacrmt 

SM  5»,J,.j, 

Wru&rtir  Gltn-ti 


IVaihabU  Satrn  Sbn, 

Cam, 

Ftnt  Tablt  Ltntnt 

Ctorgettt.  Crap*  da  Onna 

and 
Wathablt  Satin  Blouiti 


LU 

Even  in  hard  water 
Lux  makes  wonder- 
ful suds 


dip  your  blouse  up  and  down  and  press 
the  suds  again  and  again  through  the 
precious  fabric.  Every  speck  of  dirt 
melts  away  without  a  bit  of  injury  to  a 
single  delicate  thread.  Your  blouse 
comes  out  new  as  the  day  you  bought  it. 

■  Every  woman  who  tries  Lux  wonders 
how  she  ever  could  have  rubbed  cake 
soap  on  anything  she  valued. 

Now  she  buys  the  dainty  things  she 
loves  to  have  and  wears  them  often. 
They  are  not  a  bit  of  care  or  expense  to 
her.  She  keeps  them  fresh  and  new  the 
Lux  way  with  no  rubbing. 

Get  your  package  of  Lux  today  from 
your  grocer,  druggist  or  department  store. 
Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  children's  things  like  new— 

"I  washed  a  child's  white  corduroy  coat  with 
Lux,  and  it  looked  as  good  as  new.  It  was 
very  dirty,  and  I  didn  7  have  to  rub  it  at  all.  " — 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Gordon,  Portland,  Me. 
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A  letter  from  Charlie  Chaplin 


To  protect 
the  public 
from  fraud 
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A  "FIRST  national" 
attbaction 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The   Photoplay  League  of 

America — the  Great  New 

Movement  for  Clean 

Pictures 

V^OTJ  can't  humanize  a  Hun  by 
talk;  it  takes  bullets.  You 
can't  cure  a  chill  with  an  over- 
coat; you  must  correct  your  physi- 
cal ailments.  Nor  will  we  ever 
have  good  pictures,  inspiring  pic- 
tures, clean  pictures,  because  of 
Censorship.  Censorship  is  white- 
washing a  sepulchre.  All  real  pic- 
ture reform  must  come  from 
within;  it  may  grow  out,  but  it 
will  never  be  imposed.  And  the 
day  of  this  reconstruction,  the  hour 
of  the  next  great  forward  move- 
ment for  the  screen,  is  here. 

Photoplay  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember will  give  the  first  account 
of  this  Ail-American  Crusade  for 
the  All-American  Art.  The  Pho- 
toplay League  of  America  is  the 
voice  of  the  nation  demanding 
clean  pictures,  real  stories,  human 
characterizations. 

Pictures  have  become  a  public 
utility  and  this  powerful  new  as- 
sociation of  picture  patrons  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  mouthpiece 
of  every  community  in  the  United 
States. 
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Another  Big  Installment  of  the  Thrilling  Secret  Service  Serial. 

A  Queen  His  Star  (Pictures) 

How  English  Nobility  Posed  for  Griffith. 

Headin'  South 

The  Real  Reason  Why  Jack  Holt  Left  Alaska. 

Close-Ups  Editorial  Expression 

Maid  of  the  Storm  (Fiction)  Dale  Carroll 

Written  from  the  Photoplay  Story. 

Animal  Stuff  Susie  Sexton 

Making  Jungle  Creatures  Act  Before  the  Camera. 

Miss  What's-My-Name? 

Proving  That  a  Star  By  Any  Name  Can  Be  As  Sweet. 

Rotogravure:    Marguerite  Clayton, 

Peggy  Hyland,  Marion  Davies, 
Theda  Bara,  Lila  Lee, 
Norma  Talmadge,  Miriam  Cooper 
Marie  Doro 

The  Man  Who  Takes  the  Pictures 

A  Study  of  Alfred  Cheney  Johnston. 

Texas,  the  State  of  Excitement  Johnstone  Craig 

Miss  Guinan,  a  Star  from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Grand  Crossings  Delight  Evans 

Johnanita — Have  You  Got  It? 

The  Shadow  Stage  Randolph  Bartlett 

Reviews  of  Current  Photoplays. 

Cramping  His  Style  Alison  Smith 

New  York  Is  Pretty  Crowded  for  Herb  Rawlinson. 

Plays  and  Players  Cal  York 

News  and  Comment  from  the  Studios. 

Educational  Films 

Concerning  a  Great  New  Phase  of  Motion  Pictures. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  (Pictures) 

The  Great  Classic  Now  in  Photoplay  Form. 

Dorothy  Dalton's  "I  Will"  John  H.  Blackwood 

Chicago's  Official  SlogaYi  Inspired  Her. 

This  and  That 

A  Number  of  Interesting  Pictures  and  Stories, 

Bub's  Diary  (Pictures) 

One  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Movie  Baby. 

Why  Do  They  Do  It? 

Inconsistencies  in  Pictures  as  Discovered  by  Readers. 

A  Great  Fire  That  Died  in  Infancy  (Pictures) 

Stars  of  the  Screen  and  Their  Stars  in  the  Sky  Ellen  Woods 

Horoscopes  of  Roscoe  Arbuckle  and  Beverly  Bayne. 

Questions  and  Answers  The  Answer  Man 
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Next  Month 

Lila  Lee,  the  Girl  of  the  Month 

The  girl  of  the  month  because: — she 
is  only  fourteen  years  old,  has  never 
faced  a  camera,  yet  has  just  been  made 
a  star  by  Paramount.  And  not  a  "child" 
star,  either,  for  she  is  to  play  grown-girl 
parts.  The  story  of  a  slender  genius  of 
womanly  emotion  found  in  vaudeville. 


Charles,  Not  Charlie  Chaplin 

Charlie,  behind  the  camouflage  mous- 
tache, is  the  most  whimsical  thing  in  the 
universe;  Charles,  without  the  mous- 
tache, is  a  rather  poetic  artist,  melan- 
choly rather  than  uproarious— altogether 
a  genius,  and  therefore  altogether  inter- 
esting. Charles,  not  Charlie,  will  be 
with  you  in  September. 


Stewart,  Westerner  of  the  West 

Most  of  our  Western  stars  were  East- 
erners who  assumed  their  chaps  and 
lariats  and  sombreros  after  they  grew 
up.  Roy  Stewart,  the  newest  planet  of 
the  plains,  is  a.  real  Westerner — he  grew 
to  his  six  feet  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  on  a  diet  of  cactus  and 
horned  toads.  His  story  is  in  Photo- 
play for  September. 


Have  a  Heart! 

It  looks  simple  from  the  outside:  this 
business,  or  art — or  whatever  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it — of  writing  stories  in 
shadows  and  lights.  We  sit  out  here  in 
the  darkness  of  our  neighborhood  house 
and  pick  flaws.  It  comes  to  be  a  pas- 
time, a  part  of  our  picture  pleasure.  Did 
you  ever  think  that,  sometimes,  the  very 
chaps  who  built  the  picture  had  labored 
and  sweated,  yes,  and  swore,  trying  to 
avoid  those  very  flaws.  In  the  Septem- 
ber issue  Julian  Johnson,  who  has  just 
returned  to  the  editorial  chair  of  Photo- 
play after  a  year's  absence,  will  tell  the 
producers'  side  of  the  story.  He  has 
been  in  the  front  line  trenches  of  the 
studios  and  the  dugouts  of  the  scenario 
writers.  "Have  a  heart,"  he  says;  so 
that's  what  we  call  his  story. 

Taylor  Holmes 

The  picture  theaters  know  him  as 
Taylor  Holmes  of  "Efficiency  Edgar" 
and  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  while  to  the 
old-fashioned  theaters  he  is  "Bunker 
Bean."  He  and  his  two  worlds  are 
delineated  interestingly  in  these  pages 
next  month. 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  Shadow  Stage  This  Issue 


Pas  I  'ay Metro 

Prunella    Paramount 

A  Doll's  House Artcraft 

De  Luxe  Annie Select 

The    Yellow    Ticket Pathe 

Cyclone  Higgins,   D.D Metro 

Toys   of    Kate Veil" 

The  Winning  of  Beatrice Metro 

Social    Briars Mutual 

Her  Terrible  Time Mutual 

.loan  of  Platlsburg Goldwyn 

High   stakes Triangle 

Baree,  Son  of  Kazan '.Vitagraph 

Missing    Paramount 

The  Mysterious  Client Pathe 

Peg  o'  the  Pirates Fox 

The  Mating  of  Marcella Paramount 

I  Jell  eve    Me.    Xantipne Paramount 

Own  Home  Town Paramount 


(Mil   Wives   For   New Artcraft 

The  Intel  loner   World 

A    Red-Headed    Cupid Triangle 

Who  Is  To  Blarney Triangle 

$5,000    Reward Iniversal 

A    Soul   For  Sale Universal 

The    Oldest    Law World 

The  Accidental   Honeymoon Uapf 

The  Golden  Goal Vitagraph 

The  Triumph  of  the  Weak Vitagrapb 

Wolves  of   the   Border Triangle 

Her   Decision Triangle 

A  Daughter  of  the  West Pathe 

True  Blue Fox 

All  Woman Goldwyn 

The  Street  of  Seveti  stars De  Luxe 

The  Firebrand   Fox 

Cecilia  of  the  Pink    Rosea Graphic 

Reclaimed Harry    McRae  Webster 


"Blue  Eyed   Mary" Fox 

Vengeance    World 

Men  U.   S.  Exhibitor 

Confession     Fox 

The  Bravest    Way Paramount 

The    Man     Hunt World 

Stolen  Orders Brady 

For     Sale Pathe 

More  Trouble Pathe 

A  Broadway  Scandal Bluebird 

Lend    Me    S'oui     Xante Metro 

A  Game  With  Fate Vitagraph 

Viviette    Paramount 

Love's    Conquest Paramount 

Ace  High Fox 

A  Square  Deal Mutual 

When    Men    Be'ray Abramson 

The   Fair    Pretender Gold 
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Constance  Talmadge 

in  big  scene  from 

"Up  the  Road  with  Sally' 

Select  Pictures 


Itigt&m's 

MfflCw&ed 

Ctdattt 

When  you  see  some  one  whose 
complexion  you  admire  you  may 
say,  "She  knows  how  to  care  for 
her  skin."  For  an  attractive  com- 
plexion is  quite  largely  a  matter  of  correct  care  of  the  skin. 

Daily  use  of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  will  keep  the 
skin  smooth  and  soft  and  will  cleanse  thoroughly  the 
tiny  pores.  And  further  than  that  it  goes.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinctive therapeutic  effect  that  is  health-giving  to  the  skin 
tissues.  It  stimulates  the  delicate  fabric  of  the  skin  and 
keeps  the  complexion  fresh  and  colorful.  Start  using  it  tonight. 


in  L\'ery 
Jar 


Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 

Ingn&m's 

£7k£o/« 

wuvcrainc 


New  York  City,  N  Y, 

October  15,  1917 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO. : 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  will 
fully  express  my  appreciation  for  In- 
gram's Milkweed  Cream.  It  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  keeping 
my  skin  and  complexion  in  a  healthjul 
condition  under  the  exigencies  of  photo- 
play work.  I  prefer  it  to  any  ordinary 
face  cream  because  it  does  have  the 
ability  to  tone  up  the  skin  as  well  as  to 
keep  it  soft  and  smooth. 


Tf>a**6is»<iLS  <S(\  f»i  n.  c^-ajt. 


FACE    POWDER 

A  complexion  powder  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  stays  on.  Furthermore 
a  powder  of  unexcelled  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  refinement 
of  perfume.  Four  tints — White, 
Pink,  Flesh  and  Brunette— 50c. 


Ingt&m's 


Mail  Coupon 


"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use 
a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for 
delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  The coloringmatterisnot ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin.  Delicately  per- 
fumed. Solid  cake.  Three  shades 
—  Light,  Medium  and  Dark,  — 50c. 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 

102  Tenth  Street  Detroit,  U.S. A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 


(102) 
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FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO., 

102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  enclose  a  dime  in  return  for  which  please  send  me 
your  Guest  Room  Package  containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Rou«e  in  novel  purse  packets  and  Milk- 
weed Cream.    Zodenta  Tooth  Powder,   and  Ingram's 

1'ei  fume  in  Guest  Room  sizes. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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PICK  OF  THE  PICTURED 


PREJE/ITIflG  PHOTOPLAY  OFFERr 
INGJ"  OF  COMMANDING  EXCELL- 
ENCE, DE/IGM  ED  TO  MEET  THE 
EVER.- INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR 
THE  REALLY  BIG  THINGS  OF  THE 
JCREEN 


LO 


5,TA»a.r.i^ 


AN  ALIEN  ENEMY 
"SHACKLED" 


J.WARREN  KBRTOGAN 

STARRING    IN 

"a  man's  man'' 
"theturnofacard" 

"TOBY" 


BESSIE  BARRISCALE 

STARRING    \f>t 

"madam  who" 
'within  the  cup" 

"BLINDFOLDED" 

"ROSE  0' PARADISE" 


HENRY  B.WAETHAtL 


STARRING    IN 


"his  robe  of  honor."  "humdrum  brown" 

"WITH  HOOPS  OF  STEEL" 

PARALTA  PLAYS  are  shown  inthefore 

MOST  THEATRES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
IF  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATRE  IS  NOT  SHOW- 
ING THESE  PICTURES  PLEASE  ADVISE  US  AND 
WE  WILL  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  MANAGER 

PARALTA  PLAYSinc. 

6  West  4-8'-*  St.,  New  York  Citt 


All  that  Can  Be  Taught  on 

PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


Hints  On 
Photoplay  Writing 

Hy  Cupt.  Leslie  T.  Peacocke 


PRICE— FIFTY  CENTS 

Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke's  remarkably  pop- 
ular book  on  the  craftsmanship  of  scenario 
writing.  It  is  a  complete  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  this  new  and  lucrative  art.  This  book 
teaches  everything  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject. 

Written  by  a  master  craftsman  of  many  years' 
experience  in  studios.  It  contains  chapters  on  con- 
struction, form,  titles,  captions,  detailing  of  action; 
also  a  model  scenario  from  a  library  of  scripts  which 
have  seen  successful  production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who 
contemplate  scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know 
scenario  form.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  story,  but  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

The  price  is  50c,   including  postage    charges. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Photoplay   Publishing  Company 

Dept.  ION       350  North  Clark  Street       CHICAGO 


Every  advertisement    in  PITOTOFLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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HE'S  gone    across — ■ 
YOU  "come  across"! 


Adopt  a  SOLDIER 
and  Supply  him  with 
"SMOKES"  for  the 

Duration  of  the  WAR! 


YOU  know  that  our  fighting  men  are 
begging  for  tobacco.  Tobacco  cheers 
them.  They  need  it.  "Send  more 
cigarettes."  "We  can't  get  half  enough 
smokes  over  here."  "A  cigarette  is  the 
first  thing  a  wounded  man  asks  for" — 
almost  every  mail  brings  many  thousands 
of  such  requests 

Let's  "come  across."  Now  that  our 
boys  are  suffering  anddying  in  the  trenches 
that  we  may  be  safe  at  home,  let's  keep 
them  steadily  supplied  with  the  smokes 
they  crave,  need  and  must  have. 

$1.00  a  Month  Keeps  a  Soldier 

Supplied-Will  YOU  Be  a  "BIG 

BROTHER"  or  a  "BIG  SISTER" 

to  a  Lonely  Fighting  Man? 

Please  don't  say,  "Oh,  there's  plenty  of 
time,  I'll  send  my  contribution  later."! 
Dig  down  for  his  tobacco  cheer  now,  today  ! 
— all  that  you  honestly  feel  you  can  spare. 
And  that  can't  be  half  what  he  really  de- 
serves, for  his  service  can't  be  measured 
by  dollars.  Adopt  a  regiment  if  you  have 
the  means. 

A  War  Souvenir  For  You 

A  feature  of  this  fund  is  that  in  each 
package  is  enclosed  a  post  card  addressed 
to  the  donor.  If  it  is  possible  for  the 
soldier  receiving  the  tobacco  to  mail  you 
this  post  card  receipt,  it  will  be  a  war 
souvenir  you'll  treasure  forever. 

Every  dollar  sends  four  45c  packages  of 
tobacco.  Mail  the  money  and  coupon 
right  now. 

"OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 

25  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

Depository:     Irving  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

"I  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  admirable 
effort  to  get  our  boys  in  France  tobacco." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Endorsed  by 

The  Secretaiy  of  War  Rabbi  Wise 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
The  American  Red  Cross 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Lyman  Abbott 


Gertrude  Atherton 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Alton  B.  Parker 
and  the  entire  nation 


"OUR  BOYS  IN   FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 
25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:— T  want  to  do  my  part  to  help  the 
American  soldiers  who  are  righting  my  battle  in 
France.  If  tobacco  will  do  it  — I'm  for  tobacco. 
(Check  below  how  you  desire  to  contribute.) 
I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send  you 
$1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  "smokes"  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

I  send  you  herewith my  contribution 

towards  the  purchase  of  tobacco    for   American    sol- 
diers.     This  does  not  obligate  me  to  contribute  more. 


Ask  the  manager  of  your  favorite  motion  picture  theatre  to  book 

DORIS  KENYON 

Heading  her  own  company,  DE  LUXE  PICTURES,  Inc.,  in 

The  Street  of  Seven  Stars 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Read  what  MARION  RUSSELL,  most  critical  of  reviewers  and 
champion  of  clean  photoplays,  says  of  it  in  The  Billboard: 


THE  STREET  OF  SEVEN  STARS 


Theodore  C.  Deitrich  Presents  Doris  Kenyon  in 
a  Magnificent  Picturization  of  the  Story  by 
Mary     Roberts    Rinehart.      A     Screen 
Idyl    AH   Smiles   and   Tears    Like 
an  April   Day  Merits   High- 
est   Commendation. 

This  is  indeed  a  picture  de  luxe,  devoid 
of  sensationalism,  relying  solely  upon  its 
appeal  to  the  emotion.  The  Street  of 
Seven  Stars  is  a  step  forward  in  the 
progress  of  motion  picture  building.  In 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  this  nar- 
rative, which  is  simplicity  itself,  gets 
over  the  footlights  and  registers  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  hit  solely  on  its  intrinsic 
worth.  No  platitudes  can  do  justice  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  its  production, 
and  the  marvelous  effect  its  gradual  un- 
folding has  upon  an  audience. 


Here  masterful  direction  is  paramount 
to  dramatic  thrills,  and  genuine  merit  in 
depicting  a  story  by  photography  has 
never  been  surpassed.  This  unpreced- 
entedly  beautiful  photoplay  will  afford 
pleasure  to  the  world  at  large  for  many 
a  day  to  come.  To  Director  John  D. 
O'Brien  all  credit  is  due  for  this  unusual 
production.         ***** 

Doris  Kenyon  Is  in  a  class  by  herself, 
being  of  a  spiritual  type  of  feminine  love- 
liness, in  which  an  active  intelligence 
blends  with  a  complete  grasp  of  stage 
technique.  ***** 

The  De  Luxe  Pictures  Corporation  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  vitally  alive 
screen  story  that  will  inspire  better 
thoughts  and  refresh  those  who  witness 
this  extraordinary  photoplay. 

This  picture  should  be  booked  all  over 
the  country  and  we  predict  that  dates 
will  be  demanded. 


Produced  by 

DE  LUXE  PICTURES,  Inc. 

Theodore   C.    Deitrich,   President 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Released  through  the 

WM.  L.  SHERRY  SERVICE 

Exchanges  in  Principal 
Cities 


LEADN  PERSONAL  CULTURE 


PERFECT  YOUR  BEAUTY 
EARN  BIG  MONEY 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes: — "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading  magazines." 
Also  coursesin  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses, underprof e?sors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  150-Page  Cat- 
Dr,  Esenwein       alog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95     Springfield,  Mass. 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

638  south  Dearborn  Street.  Suite  251  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


HOTEL 
JVINTON 

When  you  are  in  Cleveland 

stop  at  the  newest  and 

finest  hotel  in  the  city. 

600  Rooms— 600  Baths 
$2.00  Up 

To  be  complete  your  trip 
must  include  a  visit  to  the 
Famous  Rainbow  Room. 

AATBUQJTntAS 

C.  M.  SNYDER,  M.o.giog  Director 

Prospect  Avenue  ■(   East   Niott. 

CLEVELANp 


IVIUulu  In  Your  Home  FKlL 

By  the   Oldest   and   Most    Reliable   School   of    Music 
in  America — Established  1895 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc. 


•*       Sou  <jam     M.ojd. 


^ 


e£ 


^ow  co/ri    M-OLot    TlUu-u,    HJKtihu  quUrfcl^ 

ReKinnerM  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly.  Illus- 
trations make  everything  plain.  Only  expense  about  2c 
per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postnge  and  music  used.  Write 
for  Free  booklet  which  explains  everything  in  full. 
American  School  of  Music* G8  Lakeside  Bids.*  Chicago 


When   you    write   to   advertisers    please  mention   PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Stars 

of  the 

Photoplay 

Reduced  to  25c  per  copy 
while  this  edition  lasts 


Walton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  more  than  delighted 
with  my  copy  of  "Stars." 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
another.  Really  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  if  I  had  to  pay  $5  for 
it.  Everyone  that  comes  to 
our  house  wants  one. 

Jennie  North. 


Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Received  "Stars  of  the  Pho- 
toplay," and  wish  to  say  a 
better  collection  could  not 
have  been  gotten.  Am  more 
than  pleased  with  same. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  publishing  such  a  beauti- 
ful book.     Sincerely, 

George  Guido, 

U.  S.  Marine  Band. 


Chicago 
Many  thanks  for  the  book, 
"Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  and  is 
well  worth  50  cents,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  amount  alone  is  charged 
for  a  single  photo  by  many  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

ROBT.   S.  COLLINS. 


Handsomely  bound  De  Luxe  Edition,  latest 
Photographs  of  the  Leading  Motion  Picture 
Artists,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  their  career. 

One  hundred  Art  Portraits  printed  on  high  qual- 
ity, glazed  paper.  For  reference  the  De  Luxe 
Edition  has  no  equal.     Obtained  only  through 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  and  considered  well  worth  it. 
Read  what  some  enthusiastic  purchasers  have 
said  about  this  remarkable  volume. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  properly  filled  out, 
together  with  25c,  stamps,  money  order  or 
check,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  prepaid  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

DEPT.M,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  Edition 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  M,  350  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(  Stamps  ) 
Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find   i    M.  of.   >   for  25c,  for  which 

(   Check   J 

you  may  send  me  one  copy  of  "  Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
Name 


Even-  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERT1  SING 


Rate 
15  cents 

per 
word 


All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 
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PHOTOMAY 


This   Section    Pays. 

84%  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  past  year  have  re- 
peated their  copy. 


-mrr 


FORMS  FOR  OCTOBER  ISSUE  CLOSE  AUGUST  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND   SALESMEN 


AGE.NT.S— 500%  PKOFIT;  FREE  SASITLES :  COLD 
sign  letters  for  store  and  utfice  windows;  anyone  ran 
put  on.  Metallic  Letter  Co..  414  N.  Clark  St.. 
Ehicago. 

TELL     THE     READERS     OF     PHOTOPLAY     WHAT 

you    have    of    interest    to    them.      You    can    reach    them 

at   a    very   ^niall    cost    through    an    advertisement    in    tli; 

Classified    section.      8  4  9     of   the    advertisers    using    this 

n    during  the  past   year  have  repeated.     The  section 

did  brings  results. 


BOOKS 


HERE    IS    AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO    GET    HAROLD 

InrCnuh's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Katlilyn" 
attaining  :i7t  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
holographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-five 
puts.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  Supply  of 
Be  books  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
:     Mi  -tm.    330   N.    Clark    St..    Chicago.    111. 


HELP    WANTED 


FIVE    BRIGHT,     CAPABLE    LADIES    TO    TRAVEL. 

istrate   and   sell    dealers.      $73,011    to    $150.00    per 
i,      Railroad    fare    paid.     Goodrich  Drug   Company, 
"i'J,   Omaha.   Neb. 

WOMEN  TO  SEW.   GOODS  SENT  PREPAID  TO 

your    door:    plain    sewing:    steady    work:    no    canvassing. 

stamped   envelope   for  prices   paid.      Universal   Co., 

21    Philadelphia.  Pa. 

OVERNMENT     PAY'S    $900    TO     $1,800    YEARLY. 

ne  for  coming  "exams"  under  former  Civil  Service 

liner.    New  Hook  Free.  Write  Patterson  Civil  Service 

-  liool.  Box  3017.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

PATENTS 

WANTED    IDEAS,    WRITE   FOR  LIST   OF   PATENT 

rs    and    Inventions    Wanted.      $1,000,000    in    prizes 

1    fur   inventions.     Send   sketch    for   free   opinion    as 

t'i    patentability.     Our    tour   books    sent   free.     Victor    .1. 

Evans-    &    Co.,    Patent   Attys.,    7  63    Ninth,    Washington, 

D.   C. 

INVENT  SOMETHING.     VOIR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 

h.       Send     Postal    for    Free    hook.      Tells    what    to 

and    how    to   obtain    a    patent    through    our    credit 

Talbert     &     Talbert,     4724     Talbert    Building, 

Washington.  P.   C. 

EDUCATION     AND     INSTRUCTION 

HCNDUEDS      OF      PEOPLE  MAKE      PIG      MONEY 

writing  Photoplays,  Stories,  etc.  Why  don't  you?    Write 

us   for    free   details.      Bookman  Co.,    Dept.    8,    Auburn, 
N.   Y. 


FOR     SALE 


MOTION     PIC- 
IS.    F.    Cotton, 


ALVEENB  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUl?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 

TRAINING. THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  5TOCK'»«>. 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBtIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 
Write   for  catalog:  mentioning:  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  57th  St.  New  York  City 


Be  popular.    Entertain  your  friends  with 
lovely  music  of  the  guitar.     Made 
easy  by  our  new  system  by  mail. 
Write  for  story  of  Hawaiian  Music 
You'll  love  it — no  obligation— absolutely  free. 

INSTITUTE  OF  HAWAIIN  MUSIC  VtM 

Suite  1008  Broadway  &  36th  Street        NEW  YORK       ^ff  I 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  W1NFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 

What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 

Table  of  contents  and  commendations  on  request 

Philadelphia 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed  not  only 
by  the  advertiser,  but  by  the  Publisher. 


Earn  $25  to  100  a  Veek 

Motion    Picture,  Studio  and   Commercial  £* 

Photographers  earn  big"  money.    Big  opportu-  '«  J 

nitieanow.Youcanqualify  for  this  fascinating;  ■  J 

profession.  A^i 

LEARN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three  months'  course    covers  all 

branches.  Experts  train  you  in  n»w, 

up-to-date  studios.     Day  or  evening- 

classes.     Easy  terms.     Call  or  write 

for  free  booklet. 

N.  V.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  38.  141  W.  36th  St..  N.Y.  City 

RTISTS  OUTFIT  FRFF 

I   ^\?J///t§    Write  quirk  for  our  ^L 

.1     .         11//  W    rpmftrkable  offer.    Learn  ^ 

NOW  at  home,  in  spare  time,  by 
our  new  instruetion  method. 
Commercial    Art.     Cartooning. 

Illustrating.  DesitrniriK.  Delightful, 
fascinating  work  in  big  demand.  $50.00 
paid  for  one  drawing.  Handsome  free 
book  explains  everything.  REND  FOR 
IT  TODAY.    Posteard  will  do. 

Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc.  JJII„Vgto&.d.c; 


For  Fifty  Cents 

You  can  obtain  the  next  three  issues  of 
Photoplay  Magazine,  in  its  new  size, 
delivered  to  you  by  the  postman  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  (Canada  65  cts.) 
This  special  offer  is  made  as  a  trial 
subscription.  Also  it  will  avoid  the  old 
story  "Sold  Out"  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
little  late  at  the  news-stand. 


Send  postal  order  to  Dept.  1 7N. 

PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE 

350  North   Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


MODEL  No.  1— A  MOmOOKAPH 
ture  .Machine  with  Motor.  .V  Bargain. 
Beach   City.    Ohio. 

MANUSCRIPTS    TYPEWRITTEN 

SCENARIOS,    MANUSCRIPTS    TYPED    TEN    CENTS 

page  including  carbon.  Spelling  corrected.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Marjorie  .Tones.  32  2  Monadnock  Block. 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

FILMS  DEVELOPED,  PBIXTED  AND  ENLARGED 
by  our  new  system  are  the  best  ever.  Prompt,  low- 
priced,*  perfect.  Just  send  your  name  for  full  details. 
Sample  roll  developed,  lu  cents.  Roanoke  Photo  l'imsh- 
ing  Co.,   226   Bell  Ave.,   ltoanoke,   Va.     ' 

GUARANTEED  PROFESSIONAL  QUALITY  DE- 
veloping  and  printing.  Send  six  exposure  roll  and  fifty 
cents,    balance    returned.      Free    enlargement.      Wagner 

Alt     Sli   .1),     Miilirttl.     Ohio. 

KODAK-ERS,  SAVE  35c,  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER, 

Our  Beautiful  Art-Style  Prints,  Brilliant.  Artistic,  Dif- 
ferent. Trial  order  developing  film  roll  5c,  prints  2c 
each,  $5000  equipment,  27  years'  art  experience. 
Maiden  Art  Co..    10.   Cincinnati.   O. 

SHORT   STORIES  WANTED 

WANTED— STORIES.  ARTICLES.  POEMS  FOR 
new  magazine.  We  pay  on  acceptance.  Handwritten 
Mss.  acceptable.  Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National  Maga- 
zine,  290,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SONGWRITERS 

WHO  WILL  WRITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR? 

If  vou  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  sung  write  tor 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."  We 
revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems  submitted,  exam- 
ined   free.      Knickerbocker    Studios,     166    Gaiety    Btdg., 

N.  Y.  C. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE  WRITE 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  love  nr  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co.. 
538   So.  Dearborn  St..    Suite   112,    Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MORE  THAN  200.001)  COPIES  OF  THIS  MAGA- 
zine  are  sold  every  month.  An  investigation  showed 
that  in  83%  of  the  homes  entered  it  is  read  by  all. 
84%  of  the  users  of  classified  during  the  past  year  have 
repeated.  The  classified  section  offers  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  classified  advertisers.  For  further  information 
address  Photoplay  Magazine.   350  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


"Hey 
Tom!" 


ULULWU 
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DO  you  remember  when  Tom  Sawyer  went  swim- 
ming and  had  everything  hidden  so  carefully 
so  that  Aunt  Polly  couldn't  find  out? 
Aunt  PoHy  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that  morning— 
But  Tcm  had  carefully  re-sewed  it,  so  he  thought 
he  was  safe.    But  alack  and  alas,  he  used  h,=ick 
thread  instead  of  white. 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn  —  but  you  will  want  to  cry  as  you  laugh . 
For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  is  the  reality  of  life  — 
the  philosophy  you  did  not  see  when  you  were  a  boy. 

MARK 
TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES 

Novels     Boys'  Stories     Humor 
Essays  Travel  History 

While  he  lived,  we  loved  him. 
He  made  us  laugh,  so  that  we 
had  not  time  to  see  that  his 
style  was  sublime,  that  he  was 
biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he 
was  to  America  another  Lin- 
coln in  spirit. 

The  Great  American 

He  was  American.  He  had 
the  idealism  of  America  —  the 
humor,  the  kindliness,  the 
reaching  toward  a  bigger  thing, 
the  simplicity.  In  his  work  we 
find  all  things,  from  the  rid- 
iculous in  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
to  the  sublime  of  "Joan  of  Arc" 
—  the  most  spiritual  book  that 
was  ever  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  of  serene  and 
lovely  beauty,  as  lofty  as  Joan 
herself.  A  man  who  could 
write  two  such  books  as 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Joan 
of  Arc"  was  sublime  in  power. 
His  youth  and  his  laughter 
are  eternal;  his  genius  will 
never  die. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  America  to  own 
a  set  of  his  books.  So  one  of  the  last  things  he 
asked  was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a  price  that 
everyone  might  own  it.  He  said,  "Don't  make  fine 
editions.  Don't  make  editions  to  sell  for  $200  and 
$300  and  $1,000.  Make  good  books,  books  good  to 
look  at  and  easy  to  read,  and  make  their  price  low." 
So  we  have  made  this  set;  and  up  to  now  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
sale  of  Mark  Twain  at  so  low  a  price.  New  editions 
will  cost  very  much  more  than  this  Author's  Na- 
tional Edition. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  There  will  never  again  be  i 
set  of  Mark  Twain  at  the  present  price.  Now  is  your  opportunity 
to  save  uionev.  Now — not  tomorrow — is  the  time  to  semi  the 
coupon  to  get  your  Mark  Twain. 
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Photoplay.  8-18 


COUPON- 

Harper  &  Brothers, 

18  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  nil  charges  prepaid,  .1  set  of  Mark  Twain' S  Works. 
in  25  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsume  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges.  IS  not  satisfactory!  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you 
$1  within  5  days  and  $_'  i  mon'li  for  14  months,  thus  getting 
the  benefit  of  yout  salt 


I avion 

For  tin-  beautiful  red  hull  leather  set  change  the  terms  to  f2.50 
within  5  day*  and  ji.O't  i  month  fox  !0  months. 


yotl   write  tn  advertisers  please  mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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It  summer  sun  and 
dust  have  begun  to 
coarsen  yourskin.a 
special  Woodbury 
treatment  will 
make  it  fine  and 
soft  again.  For  full 
directions  see  the 
booklet  wrapped 
around  every  cake 
of  Wo  odbu  ry's 
Facial  Soap 


Your  skin  needs  special  care 


summer 


to  keep  it  soft,  attractive,  free  f  roi 
blackheads,    blemishes   and    th< 
coarsening   caused  by  exposure 


THINK  how  constantly 
your  skin  is  exposed  to 
sun  and  dust  in  summer. 
Strong  sunlight  coarsens  its  tex- 
ture—irritating  dust  every  day 
carries  bacteria  and  parasites 
into  the  skin,  causing  black- 
heads and  other  blemishes. 

Take  your  hand  mirror  to  the 
clear  daylight,  and  examine  your 
skin  closely.  See  whether  it  is 
not  already  showing  the  effects 
of  summer  exposure. 

Try  this  famous  treatment 
for  blackheads 

Apply  hot  cloths  to  the  face 
until  the  skin  is  reddened.  Then 
with  a  rough  washcloth  work  up 
a  heavy  lather  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  rub  it  into  the 
pores  thoroughly,  always  with 
an  upward  and  outward  motion. 
Rinse  with  clear,  hot  water, 
then  with  cold— the  colder  the 
better.  If  possible,  rub  your  face 
for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece 
of  ice.     Dry  the  skin  carefully. 


Make  this  treatment  a   daily 
and  it  will  give  you  the  clear,  at 
tive  skin  that  the  steady  use  of  W 
bury's  always  brings. 

To  remove  blackheads  already  fc 
ed,  substitute  a  flesh  brush  for  the  v 
cloth   in  the  treatment  above, 
protect  the  fingers  with  a  handkerct 
and  press  out  the  blackheads. 

Treatments  for  all  the  comr 
troubles  of  the  skin  are  given  in 
booklet  wrapped  around  every  cak 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Get  a 
today  and  begin  tonight  the  treatr 
your  skin  needs.  A  25c  cake  issuffic 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any  Wc 
bury  facial  treatment  and  for  gen 
cleansing  use  forthat  time.  Woodbu 
is  on  sale  at  drug  stores  and  to 
goods  counters  throughout  the  Ur 
States  and  Canada. 

Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  be 
of  famous  treatments  and  sample 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 
and  Facial  Powder 

Send  5c  for  a  trial  size  cake  (enough  to 
week  or  ten  days  of  any  Woodbury  Fac 
treatment)  together  with  the  booklet 
treatments,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touc" 
Or  for  12c  we  will  send  you  the  treatme 
booklet  and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Fac' 
Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powd 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  f 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ob 

//  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andr, 
Jergens  Co..  Limited.  >">  Sherbrookt  Street.  Pe\ 
Ontario. 


For  rousijjg  sallow,  sluggish 
skins,  try  the  famous  Woodbury 
treatment  given  in  the  booklet 
wrapped  around  every  cake  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 


Every  advertisement  in  J'1J0T0PL.\Y  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


7UNE  ELVIDGE  has  one  all-absorbing  interest  in  life— clothes.    She  admits  it.    "I 
like  my  work  at  the  studio  because  it  is  just  one  charming  frock  after  another." 
Miss  Elvidge's  good  taste  is  apparent  on  the  screen  in  World  photodramas. 


White  Stud/o 


QBBB 


wH-i  J    ONG  ago  PHOTOPLA  Y  called  Charlie  Ray  "Ince's  Wonder  Boy.    Ray  has  come 

Li    through— witness  his  work  in  "The  Hired  Man,"  "His  Own  Home  Town,"  and 
"Playing  the  Came."    He  plays  baseball,  drives  his  own  car,  and  loves  hts  wife. 


E 


MG  Bill  Farnum  is  a  he-man.    Boy  jans  enjoy  his  smashes  with  the  villain;  girls 
thrill  at  his  fifth-reel  grabs.    Unlike  his  contemporary,  Bill  Hart,  Farnum  is  an 
accomplished  Romeo.     He  demonstrates  in  "Rough  and  Ready" 


Undtrwood  it  Underwood 


/N  "War  Brides,"  there  was  a  boy  who  held  the  attention  even  when  Nazimova  was 
on  the  screen.-    Richard  Barthelmess — and  he  kept  right  at  it,  and  now  he's-  a 
Paramount  leading  man.    Lately  seen  with  Marguerite  Clark. 


Lumiere 


T 1 7 EBSTER  CAMPBELL  is  co-starring  with  Corinne  Griffith  in  a  Vitagra'ph 
VV      photoplay,  "New  York,  or  Danger  Within,"  a  patriotic  hurrah  and  spy  expose" 
by  Robert  W.  Chambers.    Miss  Griffith  is  really  Mrs.  Webster  Campbell. 


TT)HOTOPLAY'S  August  number  would  be  incomplete 
±  without  a  jew  close-ups  of  the  accepted  surf  costumes. 
Presenting  Maude  Wayne,  a  Triangle-Keystone  beauty — ' 
last  word  being  lily-painting.  First  glance  is  deceiving; 
Miss  Wayne  is  matching  the  colors  of  her  skirt  and  hose. 


D  OX  ANN  A  McGOWAN  seems  to  be  hav- 
iv  ing  a  tough  time  of  it  regardless  of  what 
she  might  have  said  when  she  came  out. 
Whether  it's  a  shark  or  an  alligator  we  don't 
know;  nor,  apparently,  does  Roxanna. 


JITOULD  you  ever 
W  have  guessed  that 
the  girl  at  the  left  is  called 
Myrtle?  Lind  is  a  fine 
last  name  and  Myrtle's  all 
right,  of  course,  only — 
well,  one  can't  help  think- 
ing of  some  really  inspired 
given  name  for  a  girl 
like — like  Myrtle.  Yes, 
they're  all  Triangle-Key- 
st  oners. 


A  FTER  a  year's  absence,  Anita  Stewart  returns  to  the  screen  in  ''The  'Mind-the-   1'n'1"*ood&undetwoo<i 
/l  Paint'  Girl."    Her  smile  is  just  as  brilliant  as  if  she  hadn't  lost  a  case  in  court 
and  participated  in  an  automobile  smash-up  her  very  first  day  "on  location." 


* 


d- 


*■ 


LACE  and  lavender,  roses  in  moonlight,  gentle  kisses,  flower-hung  garden  walls 
— these  are  the  things  you  unconsciously  associate  with  Lilli-an  Gish.     But  in 
reality,  Lillian,  an  ingenue  in  appearance,  is  a  rather  suave  woman  off  the  screen. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  MOVING  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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diamonds    and    Paste 

TT  7'HEJ^l  a  woman  buys  a  gown  she  does  not  simply  go  into  the  first  shop 
yy  she  sees  and  buy  it  across  the  counter.  She  considers  fabrics,  colors, 
designs.  And  after  the  gown  has  been  made  to  her  order,  if  she  does  not 
li\e  it  or  it  does  not  ft,  she  does  not  condemn  all  clothing,  and  say  she  will  not 
wear  any  in  future. 

When  a  man  decides  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  theatre,  he  does  not  simply 
drop  in  at  the  first  house  whose  electrics  meet  his  gaze.  He  wants  to  \now  what 
play  it  is,  and  who  wrote  the  play,  and  who  is  starred,  and  perhaps  who  produced 
it.  T^lor  if,  after  all  these  precautions  he  does  not  li\e  the  entertainment,  does  he 
say,  "All  plays  are  bad.     I  will  not  go  to  the  theatre  again." 

Yet  they  do  it  to  the  movies. 

"Let's  go  to  the  movies,"  says  Friend  Wife,  and  with  Friend  Husband  she 
sallies  forth.  The  chances  are  that,  unless  they  are  actual  fans,  they  will  go  into 
the  picture  house  nearest  their  home.  If  it  happens  that  they  see  a  poor  produc 
tion,  or  a  story  which  does  not  interest  them,  or  a  star  whose  nose  is  not  the  exact 
shape  they  li\e,  they  will  go  home  declaring  that  moving  pictures  are  no  good. 

It  is  not  the  person  who  can  compare  intelligently  the  productions  of  the 
various  companies,  who  fulminates  against  pictures,  but  the  one  to  whom  movies 
are  just  movies,  coming  from  he  neither  \nows  nor  cares  where. 

The  woman  who  \nows  there  are  as  many  \inds  of  gowns  as  there  are  women 
who  wear  them,  and  the  man  who  is  as  particular  about  choosing  a  play  to  see, 
as  if  it  were  an  automobile,  too  often  loose  their  sense  of  the  variety  of  creation 
when  it  comes  to  the  movies. 

J^jor  are  these  the  people  who  are  unintelligent  in  other  matters.  One  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  theatre  recently  wrote  an  article  in  which  he  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  drawing  the  most  absurd  conclusions  from  pictures  he  had  seen, 
when  the  very  nature  of  his  comments  proved  that  he  had  been  seeing  the  very 
worst  and  not  the  best  productions. 

The  eventual  success  of  pictures  with  this  sort  of  people  depends  upon  the 
better  class  of  producers  maintaining  standards  so  high,  and  \eeping  their  names 
before  the  public  so  prominently,  that  the  most  casual  observers  will  \now  that 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  are  diamonds  and  paste,  and  that  there  are  some 
dealers  who  will  not  sell  paste. 
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World's  most  famous   swimmer  gives 
and  tells  how  exercise  transformed  her 

fHERE  is  just  one  secret  of  the  art  of  swimming — confidence.  Once 
the  person  who  wants  to  swim  has  banished  fear  and  become  con- 
fident, swimming  is  as  simple  as  walking. 

Between  the  aspirant  and  this  confidence  there  lie  several  super- 
stitions, or  traditions,  all  of  which  can  easily  be  abolished.  .  Among  these 
imaginary  disabilites  are  the  following: 

"My  arms  and  legs  are  not  strong  enough"  or  some  similar  physical 
disability. 

"The  minute  I  touch  the  water  I  sink." 
\        "I  cannot  learn  to  hold  my  breath  under  water." 
I        "Water  gets  into  my  eyes  and  blinds  me." 

Every  morning  I  get  plaintive  letters  from  people  who  insist  that 
they  can  never  learn  to  swim.     They  take  lessons,  they  tell  me  and 
believe  that  they  understand  the  principles  perfectly,  but  when  they 
get  in  the  water,  all  they  can  do  is  cling  to  the  rope  and  shriek. 
Many  of  them  make  fun  of  their  efforts,  good-humoredly,  but  to  me  the  situation 
is  always  more  pathetic  than  amusing.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  unfortunate 
that  anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  joy  of  being  in  the  water 
should  be  kept  out  of  it  by  any  reason  whatever.    These  people 
are  like  hypnotized  subjects  who  are  unable  to  walk  because 
they  are  told  they  cannot. 

Like  most   difficulties  of  this  kind,   the   trouble  is 
^^^^^  largely  mental.    They  have  a 

»  m  «\         n.  firm      obsession 
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"For  the  average  person,  con- 
scientious work  in  the  water 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
a  day  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  fairly  good  swimmer 
in  three  weeks." 


— what  the  French  call  an  idee  fixe — that  they     "^B  B^"      cannot  get  on  in  the 

water  and  this  prevents  them  from  making  any     ^"^^      headway  however  correct 

their  technical  knowledge  of  strokes  may  be.     Nearly  all  who  "cannot  swim"  will  insist  that 

their  arms  are  too  weak  or  their  legs  too  stiff  or  that  they  are  suffering  from  a  congenital 

fear  of  the  water.    One  man  told  me  mournfully  that  I  could  never  understand  what  he  must 

overcome  before  going  in  the  surf. 

"It  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  talk,"  he  said,  resentfully. 

This  sort  of  thing  always  amuses  me,  for  no  prospective  swimmer  could  have  begun  their 
career  with  more  handicaps  than  I.  As  a  child  I  was  a  cripple.  My  legs  had  been  painfully 
misformed  almost  from  babyhood,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wear  steel  braces  which  hurt  my  pride 
as  well  as  my  ankles.  Moreover  I  had  that  terror  of  the  sea  and  of  all  strenuous  activities 
that  is  characteristic  of  frail  and  nervous  children. 

I  might  today  be  in  the  position  of  those  who  look  on  wistfully  at  out-door  sports,  if  I  had 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  doctor  who  believed  in  the  superiority  of  corrective  exer- 
cise to  drugs.  He  began  these  exercises  so  gradually  that  I  grew  to  regard  them  as  games, 
and  never  dreamed  that  I  was  being  lured  by  inches  into  the  sea-bathing  which  I  hated. 
He  then  set  to  work  to  overcome  my  fear  of  the  sea  and  through  infinite  patience,  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  a  jolly  if  boisterous  play-fellow  instead  of  the  roaring  monster 
it  had  always  seemed. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  thrill  of  delight  and  power  when  I  first  realized 
that  I  was  master  of  my  movements  in  the  water  just  as  on  land. 
Gradually  my  legs  regained  normal  form  and  strength,  my  general 
health  improved  and  I  found  that  what  began  as  a  "corrective  exercise" 
had  become  an  ideal  recreation.     My  enthusiasm  increased  so  rapidly 
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Photoplay  readers  advice  on  swimming, 
from  child  cripple  to  physical  perfection. 


that     I 
ventured    to 
enroll    in    my    first 
contest.    When  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone,  including 
myself,   I   won  the  prize,   I 
was  well  launched  on  my  pro- 
fessional career. 
Few  people  will  have  all  these 
difficulties  to   overcome,     I   think 
most  beginners  will  find  their  problems 
relatively    simple.     Self-confidence    is    the 
first  thing  to  acquire  and  it  takes  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  to  establish  enough  faith  in  your- 
self to  conquer  the  ocean  as  well  as  move  mountains. 
One  of   the   best  means  of   overcoming   fear  is  to 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  sink.    You  can  prove  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction  by  dropping  a  coin  in  water 
that  is  just  a  little  deeper  than  your  arms  can 
reach.     If  you  increase  this  depth  by  degrees  so 
that  stooping  over  to  reach  the  coin  with  the  hand 
causes  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  body  under 
water,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
unable  to  pick  it  up  without  the 
aid  of  a  swimming  stroke  that 
will  cause  you  to  descend. 
The  human  body  floats  by 
a  small  margin,  and  it  is 
usually    the    blind    move- 
ments of  a  frantic  struggle 
that  cause  drowning. 

Familiarity  with  the 
swimmer's  habits  of 
breathing  will  also  do 
much  to  dispel  fear.  An 
unexpected  mouthful  of 
salt  water  will  make  a  be- 
ginner believe  that  he  is 
strangling  to  death  and 
will  upset  whatever  pois2 
he  may  have  acquired.  To 
prevent  this,  a  few  simple 
experiments  in  a  bath-tub 
will  do  wonders.  You  can 
easily  become  accustomed 
to  holding  your  breath 
under  water  by  taking  a 
full  breath  before  sub- 
merging, and  then  expell- 
ing the  air  through  the 
nose  while   submerged. 


Another  thing  that  will  inspire  confidence  is  the  ability 
to  open  your  eyes  and  keep  them  open  under  water.  This 
also  can  be  practiced  in  the  tub.  Clear  water  will  at  first 
cause  a  little  irritation  of  the  eyelids  but  this  is  perfectly 

harmless  and  will   disappear. 
No  one  can   feel   entirely  at 
home  in  the  water  until  he  has 
learned  to  see  as  fish  do. 
Dry  land  swimming  exercises  may 
be  very  helpful  o  the  aspiring  swim- 
mer  who    lacks    familiarity    with    the    water. 
These  exercises  accustom  the  muscles  to  the  various 
strokes  and  train  the  mind  so  that  the  movements 
become  almost  mechanical.     In  his  first  struggles  with 
the  water,  the  beginner  is  naturally  handicapped  by  the 
strange  sensations  of  being  in  a  new  element,  but  if  the 
strokes  have  become  "second  nature"  on  land,  he  will  have 
just  that  much  less  to  overcome. 

Of  course  every  swimmer  has  his  own  set  of  problems 
which  he  must  work  out  by  himself.  These  range  from  a 
fear  of  tidal  waves  to  a  loathing  for  jelly  fish  and  must  be 
met  and  conquered  through  the  experiments  that  best  fit 
the  individual  case.  For  the  average  person,  conscientious 
work  in  the  water  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  a  day 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  a  fairly  good  swimmer  in  three 
weeks. 

I  am  dealing  now  only  with  the  practical  swimmer. 
There  is  a  type  known  as  the  social  swimmer  which  is  out 
of  my  sphere  entirely.  Their  method  consists  in  wearing 
a  ruffled  bathing  suit,  a  cap  trimmed  with  rubber  roses  and 
high-heeled  bathing  shoes  to  match.  The  exercise  is  taken 
by  sitting  on  the  sand  and  posing  under  a  parasol.  This 
is  a  form  of  out-door  sport  with  which  I  am  not  at  all 
familiar  and  to  its  devotees  I  cannot  possibly  give  any 
advice.  But  to  the  man  or  woman  and  even  to  the  little 
child  who  really  wants  to  swim — to  every  one  in  earnest,  I 

can   say   with   absolute 

"It  has  always  seemed  unfortunate  that  anyone         certainty       that       there 
who  can  appreciate  the  joy  of  being  in  the  water         grg    nracticallv    no    ob- 
stacles which   persever- 


should  be  kept  out  of  it  for  any  reason  whatever. 
These  people  are  like  hypnotized  subjects  who  are 
unable  to  walk  because  they  are  told  they  cannot."        ance  Will  not  Overcome 
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Dorothy  and  Lillian  in  their  dressing-room. 
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Gish 


Vs.  The 

Imaginary 


Preconceived  notions  are  invariably  wrong 
— particularly  so   in  the  Gish  Case. 

By  Julian  Johnson 


OST  people  have  a  preconceived  notion  of 
Lillian  Gish,  just  as  they  have  of  the 
Kaiser,  business  hours  on  a  submarine,  a 
big  party  in  old  Rome,  summer  at  the 
North  Pole,  what  a  Chinaman  is  thinking 
about,  the  origin  of  the  American  Indian,  Theda  Bara's 
private  life,  Mary  Miles  Minter's  real  age,  or  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's next  picture.  Like  the  Hun  philosopher's  idea  of  a 
camel — he  never  saw  one,  but  evolved  a  picture  from  his 
inner  consciousness — preconceived  notions  are  almost  in- 
variably wrong.    And  never  more  so  than  in  the  Gish  case. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  word  ''Gish"  is  an 
adjective  rather  than  a  proper  name.  In  so  far  as  .it 
applies  to  Lillian.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
ground  for  this  suspicion. 

It  has  been  Lillian  Gish's  privilege  to  rise  to  world-wide 
celebrity  as  a  figurante  of  innocence,  maidenhood  and 
springtime  love  in  the  photoplays  of  D.  W.  Griffith — and, 
in  one  frock  or  another,  out  West  or  back  East,  down 
South  or  over  in  France,  she  has  never  played  anything 
else. 

Lace  and  lavender,  roses"  in  moonlight,  gentle  kisses,  old 
tunes  pianissimo,  a  mystic  Rocking  Cradle,  flower-hung 
garden  walls — these  are  the  things  you  unconsciously 
associate  with  Lillian  Gish.  Fresh  blood  on  new-fallen 
snow  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see,  much  more  terrible  than 


blood  on  ground.  So  Mr.  Griffith  makes  Lillian  Gish  the 
snowy  background  for  the  blood  of  his  battles:  rapine  coi's 
at  her  feet,  the  bat  wings  of  murder  flap  past  her  head, 
the  red  hands  of  atrocity  and  terror  reach  toward  her  out 
of  the  murk — and  never  quite  touch  her. 

That's  why  the  picture  populace  has  considered   and ' 
does  consider  Lillian  a  pale,  perfumeless  lily,  off  as  well 
as  on. 

The  yardstick  on  a  woman's  brain  is  her  sense  of  humor. 
Women  are  naturally  a  little  more  flexible  than  men,  they 
are  more  facile  and  more  adroit,  and  when  they  can  give 
and  take  a  joke  they  become  the  real  sovereigns  of  the 
earth.  Of  course  it  is  a  popular  tradition  that  no  ingenue 
can  possibly  have  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous — else  she  would 
laugh  at  herself  and  automatically  go  out  of  the  ingenue 
business.  Perhaps  because  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional ingenues  in  the  world,  Lillian  Gish  artfully  locks 
her  sense  of  humor  up  in  her  dressing  room  when  called 
onto  the  set.  In  fact,  knowing  when  not  to  laugh,  and 
never  laughing  in  the  wrong  place,  is  laughter's  Scottish 
Rite.  So  far,  Lillian  of  the  lillies  has  never  untied  so  much 
as  a  wan  smile — in  public — which  has  not  been  of  the 
sub-deb  order. 

But  on  Serrano  avenue  in  Los  Angeles  there  is  another 
sort  of  Lillian:  an  ingenue  in  appearance,  still,  but  a 
rather  suave  and  well-poised  woman  in  reality,  in  spite  of 


the  fact  that  she  is  scarcely  over  the  top  of 
twenty  years.     She  is  the  studious  rather 
than  athletic  type  of  girl — she  leaves  the 
muscle  stuff  to  the  "Little  Disturber"  in 
the  same  household — a  girl  who  despises  the 
shams  of  society,  a  girl  who  is  much  more  at 
home  with  Balzac  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
and  Galsworthy  than  with  Chambers  or  Owen 
Johnson,    a    girl    who    has   just    returned 
from  Europe  more  intensely  devoted  to 
America  than  ever. 

To  begin  with,  Lillian  Gish  is  an  en- 
thusiast about  the  war.  She  is  very 
much  of  an  optimist,  and  she  sees  from 
the  chaos  of  destruction  the  supreme  re- 
organization of  the  world. 

"I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  age  to 
live  in!"  she  declares.  "It  seems  to 
me  the  world  was  going  to  sleep  in 
selfishness — not  a  part,  but  all  of  it. 
America  was  quite  sure  that  its  inven- 
tions were  the  most  wonderful  things 
of  history,  England  was  all  tied  up  in 
social  traditions  and  class  distinctions, 
and  Germany,  the  supremely  selfish 
thing  of  the  Universe,  was  headed  for 
a  reincarnation  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire. 

"When  this  is  all  over,  the  world  is    1 
going  to  quit  being  provincial.  We'll  be 
less  citizens  of   the  Loire,  or  Kent,   or 
California,  and  we'll  be  more  citizens  of 
the  world.    We'll  understand  each  other. 

"You  know,  we've  got  into  a  terrible  habit 
over  here:  we  think  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
to  win  is  to  call  the  Kaiser  all  the  names  we 
can  think  of — and  the  rest  will  be  easy.    They've 
passed  that  stage  in  England  and  France.     The 
French  and  English  are  giving  the  devil  his  due  just 
to  beat  him  at  his  own  game!     It  was  only  when  I 
had  been  there  quite  awhile  that  I  began  to  see  that 
this  spirit  of  sizing  up  murderous  German  ambition 
and  soulless  German  accomplishment  in  a  cool,  dis- 
passionate way  was  just  about  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  Germans.     When 
people  get  angry  they  lose  their  heads  and 
call     names.      When     they're     perfectly 
calm,  and  patient  even  in  suffering,  and 
just    quietly     determined     to     win — 

then  they're  awfully  dangerous!" 

And  Miss  Gish  has  some  right  to  be 
a  war  critic,  for  she  has  been  in  the 
battle  line  in  France,  and  went 
through  eight  air  raids  in  London. 

"Almost    always,"    she    declares, 
"there  were  warnings — the  aircraft 
guns  in  the  distance,  then  nearer; 
finally,  the  deep,  heavy  boom  of  the 
falling  bombs.     Only  once  was  our 
fright  very  sudden  and  intensely  real. 
It  had  been  a  quiet  evening,  with  no 
thought  of  an  impending  raid.     We 
were  living  in  the  Hotel  Cecil.     Sud- 
denly the  biggest  noise  in  the  world 
came  from  the  courtyard  and  street 
below.    In  the  tremendous  roar  of  the 
explosion  the  whole  hotel  rocked  as 
though    in    an    earthquake.      I    was 
flung  from  my  chair,  and  in  the  dark — 
it  is  almost  a  criminal  offense  to  turn  on 
the   lights  in   an   air-raid — people   rushed 
about  like  little  ants  in  a  hill  you've  just 
stepped  on.   The  most  dreadful  part  was  the 


"VV7HO  do  you  think  are  the  most  ideally 
*  *  fitted  of  all  people — according  to  the 
British — to  become  airmen?  Not  the  British 
officers,  nor  young  French  adventurers,  nor 
even  American  racing  drivers.  The  American 
cowboys!  An  airplane  does  the  same  thing 
to  your  liver,  I  guess,  that  a  bucking  broncho 
does.  Driving  anything  on  a  level  is  no 
preliminary  training,  but  the  fellow  who  has 
'zoomed  up' — as  the  airmen  say — on  some 
bad  little  horse  in  Arizona  is  perfectly  broken 
for  the  saddle  of  a  scout  plane." 
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screams  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  in  the  street  below,  for  the  bomb 
had   struck  a   party  in  carriages.     One 
cannot  venture  into  the  street  when  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  are  barking,  for  the 
spray  of  shrapnel  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  German  high  explosive — and  there 
they  lay,  begging  for  aid,  for  fifteen  full 
minutes,  under  our  windows!     It  seems 
hours.     As  soon  as  the  guns  ceased  of 
course  almost  everyone  in  the  hotel 
rushed  to  them     .     .     .     not  many 
were   living,   then     ...     I   shall 
never  forget  it. 
"Another   thing,   that  I  wish   I   could 
forget,  was  my  visit  to  the  homes  of  a  lot 
of  poor  mothers  after  a  school  had  been 
bombed  by  a  German  squadron  at  mid- 
day, flying  at  the  great  height  of  18,000 
feet.     I    saw    one    woman    whose    little 
brood  of  three  had  all  been  torn  to  pieces 
by    German    nitroglycerin.     She    wasn't 
crying.     She  wasn't  saying  anything.  But 
if  there  is  a  hell  I  saw  it  in  the  depths  of 
her  dry,  sunken  eyes.     If  I  could  repro- 
duce that  look  on  the  screen  they  would 
call  me  greater  than  Bernhardt.     And  if  I 
did  I  should  go  insane." 

Mr.  Griffith,  it  seems,  was  the  bane 
~    s    of  the  party's  existence — he  and  Billy 
Bitzer,   the   cameraman,   but   Bitzer 
was  not  quite  as  venturesome. 

"Bobby  Harron  was  fairly  tract- 
able,"   says    Lillian.     "In    other 
words,  if  there  was  a  lot  doing,  he'd 
take  us — or  get  us  where  we  could 
see,  if  possible.     But  Mr.  Griffith—!  . 
He  might  be  at  dinner  with  a  general, 
and  if  the  air-guns  began  to  sound  he 
grabbed  his  hat  like  a  little  kid  at  the 
first  shouts  of  a  ball-game,  and  vanished. 
Lots  of  times  he  didn't  come  home  till  the 
following  day!     He  was  always  in  the 
street — he  actually  chased  the  darned 
things,  as  if  trying  to  make  them  drop 
a  nice  sample  bomb  on  him! 

One    of    Mr.     Griffith's    peculiar 
studies  for  future  years  was  collected 
in   a   camouflaged   camera-nest   near 
the  Opera,  in  Paris.     Here,   for  an 
hour  or   so   on   a   number  of  days, 
Bitzer    ground    steadily    and    unob- 
served on  the  countenances  of  pass- 
ers-by:   the  soldier,  the  widow,   the 
old  man,  the  Englishman,  the  bride, 
the  child,  the  American,  the  coquette, 
the  poilu's  wife — he  has  a  record  of 
the  unconscious  war-face  of  every 
Gish  as  "The  Little     manner  of  human  being  in  Paris.     Lillian 
"Hearts  of  the      Qjsn     with    Dorothy,     started    her    act- 

-Dorothy  herself. 
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ing  career  as  a  child  in  the  melodramas  of  Blaney  and  Al 
Woods.  Later  on  she  attracted  Belasco's  attention,  and 
played  principal  fairy — or  something  like  that — in  ''The 
Good  Little  Devil,"#  with  Mary  Pickford.  But  she  says 
that  she  was  utterly  unsuited  to  this  role — hadn't  enough 
experience  for  it  in  any  way.  Then  she  went  to  the 
Biograph,  and  under  Mr.  Griffith's  direction,  where  she 
has  remained  ever  since. 

The  sisters  Gish — Lillian  and  Dorothy — have  al- 
ways lived  with  their  mother,  Mrs.  Mae  Gish,  yet 
have  not  escaped  the  customary  quart  and  a  half 
of  rumors  of  engagement   and   impending   mar- 
riage— little  Dorothy  being  perhaps  an  espe- 
cial victim.     So  far,  neither  of  them 
has    any    matrimonial    intention    in 
reality. 

Serrano  avenue,  and  their  home, 
is  not  twenty  minutes  ride  from 
the  old   Fine   Arts  studio  which 
has  modestly  draped  the  birth  of 
numerous   masterpieces.     Lillian, 
in    her    odd    moments    of    neither 
working  nor  reading,  is  essaying 
swimming,   French   and   piano. 
Dorothy — when    not    hopping     i 
about  the  country  in  her  new 
enclosed  car — is  swimming  to 
beat  the  band. 

And    Dorothy,    being    a 
selfish    little    sister,    clips 
the   end   off  her  sister's 
interview:    "Want  to 
know  where  the  'Little 
Disturber'     character 
really  came  from?  Well, 
she  was  a  little  cockney 
girl;   she's  English,  not 
French  at  all.   Mr.  Grif- 
fith   saw    her    on    the 
Strand  one  day,  fresh- 
ness, wig-wag  walk  and 
all.      He    followed    her 
for  hours — or  rather,  we 
did,  and  then  I  thought 
he     was     dreadful     to 
make  me  play  her.     I 
couldn't.      Besides,    I 
didn't    like    her.     I 
thought  she  was  crazy! 
But    Mr.    Griffith    in- 
sisted,   and    then    I 
cried.  He  insisted  some 
more,  and — and  I  did. 
And  I'm  glad,. now." 

Think  you  that  Lil- 
lian brooked  or  cared 
for  the  Little  Disturb- 
er's interruption?    She 
wound    up    the    party 
herself  after  all. 
"When    I'm 
thirty,"    she 
announced, 
"I'm  going  back 
to  the  stage.  I  want  to 
play  real  women — not 
impossible  heroines,  or 
namby-pamby  girls.    I 

Lillian  Gish  in  an  amusing 
scene  from  the  Griffith  war- 
drama,  appearing  with  Ben 
Alexander,  who  thus  became 
the  greatest  boy  actor  on  the 
screen. 


should  like  to  play  Becky  Sharp — just  to  let  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  parts! " 

Personally,  I  think  Lillian  Gish  is  going  to  play  a  lot 
of  very  real  women  before  she  leaves  the  screen — if  she 
ever  leaves  it.  She  has  the  capability,  the  perception,  and 
the  intelligence. 


The  open-air  movie  theatres  in  the  camps  are  put  to  many  uses.     Boxing  bouts  are  one  of  them. 
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YOU  never  heard  of  a  city  of 
40,000  population  without  a  pic- 
ture theatre.  Well,  the  army  canton- 
ments are  cities  with  an  average  pop- 
ulation of  about  40,000. 

Sometimes  the  picture  theatre  has 
walls  and  a  roof.  Sometimes  there 
isn't  enough  room,  so  on  fine  nights 
they  set  up  the  apparatus  outdoors, 
Mother  Earth  furnishing  chairs. 

One  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  soldiers  is  that  they  don't  have 
to  pay  any  war  tax.  But  they  do 
have  to  pay  admission  to  the  shows 
— five  or  ten  cents.  It  was  to  relieve 
them  of  this  expense  that  Smileage 
was  invented.  Railway  mileage 
books  provide  the  owner  with  trans- 
portation for  a  certain  distance. 
These  Smileage  books,  which  are  be- 
ing widely  sold  and  sent  to  the  sol- 
diers, provide  the  recipient  with  a 
certain  number  of  admissions  to  pic- 
ture shows. 

The  great  resources  of  the  Nation- 
al Army  provide  first  class  operators, 
exchange  men,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  conduct 
first  class  motion  picture  entertain- 
ment cheaply. 


Our  soldiers  are  not  the  least  bit  fastidious  at  the  movies.     The  ground  serves  just  as  well  for 
a  seat  as  the  orchestra  chair  even  though  it  is  not  as  comfortable. 
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Gloria  Glorifie 


Proving  that  hatpins  are 
still  mighty  useful  things 


HERE  are  times  when  the  everyday  usual 
downright    unusual.      For    instance, 


is 


T 

there   was   once    upon   a   time   a   girl 
who — - 

Was  born   in   Chicago    (where   few   come 
from,  but  whence  all  go  in  time) ; 

Never  even  was  a  wee  bit  stage-struck; 

Aspired  to  be  a  portrait  painter; 

Adored  mathematics  and  Latin; 

And  regarded  acting  for  the  films  as  the 
last  word  in  nothing  to  do. 

Her  name  was — and  is — Gloria  Swanson, 
and  since  then — three  years  ago  when  she 
was  sixteen — her  views  have  changed  con- 
siderably.   There's  a  reason. 


In   "Society    for    Sale,"   with    William    Desmond,    Miss 
Swanson  graduated  from  light  comedy  to  drama. 
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One  day  some  friends  invited  her  to  visit  the  Essanay  studio  in 
Chicago  with  them.  She  was  not  interested;  they  insisted.  So,  to 
save  argument,  she  went.    A  director  saw  her. 

"You  ought  to  screen  wonderfully,"  he  said,  " — if  you  don't  screen 
terribly." 

That  aroused  her  fighting  blood.  "I  wanted  to  see,"  she  explains,  "if 
it  was  possible  these  others  had  something  I  didn't  have.  It  was  a  dare. 
'Try  me,'  I  said  to  him.  He  told  me  to  report  for  a  mob  scene  sched- 
uled for  the  following  week.  I  went  and  was  selected  to  play  a  small 
part.    Well—" 

That  started  her  on  her  career:  six  months  with  Essanay,  a  year  and 
a  half  in  Mack  Sennett's  Keystone  light  comedies  on  the  West  Coast, 
nearly  a  year  in  Triangle  comedies,  and  then — the  big  jump! 

Surprising  how  things  happen ;  what  little  things  can  bring  about  big 
things.  Here  was  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Playing  in  Triangle  comedies 
Miss  Swanson  started  out  "on  location"  one  day  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
found  she  had  forgotten  her  hatpin,  and  rushed  back  to  the  studio  for  it, 
almost  bumping  into  Jack  Conway,  Triangle's  feature  director,  in  her 
haste. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  called  the  director.  "I've  been  watching  your 
work,  and  I'm  going  to  have  you  cast  in  a  new  picture  I'm  starting 
on.    Want  to  be?" 

"Do  I?"  fluttered  the  girl.  "Gracious!  I'd  give  my  life  for  the 
chance." 

And  so  another  dramatic  star  was  made. 

Simple,  isn't  it? — when  you  know  how! 
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The  faith  of  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
that   endured   the   severest    tests 

By  Jerome  Shorey 


WHEN  Nell  and  Hester  Cookson  were  left 
orphans,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  would 
be  the  ruling  factor  in  their  existence.  Nell 
was  ten  years  younger  than  her  sister,  and 
pretty.  Her  prettiness  had  never  been  permitted  to  give 
her  any  satisfaction,  however.  "Never  could  expect  to 
find  any  brains  inside  that  doll's  head"  was  one  of  Hester's 
daily  rebukes.  It  was  not  because  Hester  did  not  love  her 
sister,  but  because  she  felt  her  responsibility  to  protect  her 
against  the  cruelties  of  life,  that  she  insisted  upon  this 
axiom  of  their  rela- 
tions— that  Nell  must 
do  nothing  without 
her  approval.  There 
might  have  been,  too, 
something  of  the  in- 
voluntary jealousy 
that  one  woman  can- 
not help  feeling  for 
another  to  whom  na- 
ture has  been  kind. 

Also,  it  is  unfair  to 
criticize  too  severely 
those  upon  whom 
heavy  responsibilities 
are  placed,  without 
resources  adequate  to 
the  situation.  The  sis- 
ters were  not  desti- 
tute, but  the  little  an- 
nuity left  them  was 
barely  sufficient  for 
actual  necessities,  as 
necessities  are  meas- 
ured by  that  class 
which  inhabits  the 
border  land  between 
the  middle  class  and 
the  aristocracy  in 
England.  They  had 
been  tenderly  nur- 
tured, well  educated, 
taught  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  finer 
things  of  life — taught 
everything,  in  fact, 
except  how  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  find  joy  in 
it  as  well.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  idea  of  a  gentlewoman  work- 
ing was  revolting  to  them — or  at 

least  to  Hester — but  it  was  bewildering.  What  could  they 
do?  They  knew  music,  but  not  enough  to  teach  it;  and 
everything  else  they  knew  was  of  about  the  same  practical 
value — useful  for  social  purposes  and  little  more. 

There  was  an  obviously  simple  solution  to  the  entire 
problem — anyone  could  see  it  at  a  glance,  and  Hester  sel- 
dom allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  reminding  Nell  of  it. 
This  was,  of  course,  that  Nell  could  marry  money.  Hester 
did  not  even  state  it  in  the  customary  diplomatic  form — 
"make  a  good  match."    "You  must  marry  money"  she  said 


The  man's  supplication  was 
woman's  only  that  he  be 


to  Nell,  over  and  over  again.  Perhaps  it  was  this  crude 
but  honest  expression  of  the  idea  that  brought  about  the 
first  and  only  revolt  in  the  history  of  the  sisters'  lives.  Had 
Hester  taken  a  less  desperate  view  of  the  situation,  and 
tactfully  managed  to  keep  before  Nell's  attention  the 
various  desirable  possibilities  among  the  men  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell.  ■ 
But. with  the  cold,  calculating  manner  of  a  social  auditor, 
she  appraised  every  man  they  met,  maligned  their  possible 
virtues,  until  Nell  could  hardly  endure  it. 

Even  then,  the  habit 
of  obedience  might 
have  broken  down  her 
resistance,  only  for 
the  arrival  in  Nell's 
life  of  a  romance 
which  drove  out  all 
thought  of  any  course 
of  action  incompatible 
with  its  demands.  It 
happened  quite  sud- 
denly, before  Hester 
could  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  it  from 
coming  to  a  crisis.  The 
sisters  attended  a 
bazaar,  given  for  a 
war  charity.  Hester 
approved  of  her  sis- 
ter's activities  in  such 
matters,  because  they 
brought  one  in  touch 
quite  intimately  with 
the  "right  sort  of 
people."  Of  course, 
many  undesirables 
were  preseat  as  well, 
but  this  could  not  be 
avoided  in  war  times, 
so  completely  were  all 
barriers  of  caste  de- 
stroyed. This  very 
leveling  was  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  scorned, 
for  did  it  not  also 
bring  within  their 
reach  desirable  ac- 
quaintances otherwise 
impossible? 
The  acquaintance  of  Lieut. 
George  Surratt  was  not,  however, 
such  a  desirable  one,  but  it  was 
accomplished  without  Hester's  knowledge.  The  bazaar 
opened  early  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  until  late  in 
the  evening.  Hester  employed  her  time  in  hunting,  de- 
liberately, for  the  right  man  for  Nell  to  marry,  and  so  en- 
grossed was  she  in  this  quest  that  she  did  not  notice  that 
her  sister  was  almost  constantly  in  the  company  of  Lieut. 
Surratt.  George's  regiment  was  soon  to  leave  for  France. 
He  and  Nell  were  attracted  to  each  other  immediately,  and 
the  very  feeling  that  they  might  never  meet  again  had  a 
compelling  force  in  drawing  them  closer  together  in  a  day, 
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all  for  glory,  for  victory, —  the 
brought  back  to  her  safely. 
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than  they  might  otherwise  have  come  in  months.  With 
everything  at  such  high  tension,  true  character  dwells  close 
to  the  surface,  and  before  Nell  and  George  parted  that 
first  evening,  they  knew  that  they  loved  each  other. 

Hester  looked  askance  when  the  lieutenant  called  at 
their  home  the  following  day  and  she  began  making  in- 
quiries.    That  evening  she  took  Nell  to  task. 

"You  must  not  see  this  young  man  again,"  she  said. 
"He  is  nobody — a  beggar!  Why,  he  has  hardly  any  more 
money  than  we  ourselves.  Arid  he  doesn't  stand  to  inherit 
anything.     He  is  quite  impossible.     You  must  drop  him." 

"It's  too  late,  Hester,"  Nell  replied  quietly.  "I  have 
promised  to  marry  him." 

"Marry  him!"  Hester  exclaimed,  aghast.  "Never!  You 
shan't,  do  you  hear?    You  shan't!" 

"I  have  promised  to  marry  him,  and  I  shall — imme- 
diately," Nell  insisted  calmly. 

This  disobedience  was  unthinkable.  The  submissive 
Nell  had  never  before  displayed  even  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  possibility.  Never  having  encountered  the  problem 
before,  Hester  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it,  so  she 
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George's  letters  from  the  front  were  replete  with  descriptions  of  lite  in  the 

little  French  village,  his  assurances  of  victory  over  the  ruthless  foe,  his  hope 

and  confidence  in  the  outcome. 


stormed,  scolded  and  threatened.  But  the  Nell  who  had 
found  love  was  a  different  person  from  the  listless  girl  who 
never  had  questioned  her  sister's  authority  simply  because 
nothing  had  sufficiently  mattered.  So  she  remained  calm 
and  immovable  in  her  simple  declaration. 

There  was,  inevitably,  another  scene  when  Lieut.  Sur- 
ra tt  arrived  the  next  day  to  take  away  his  betrothed.  He 
might  be  called  any  day,  and  they  decided  not  to  postpone 
the  wedding. 

"Young  man,"  Hester  sneered,  "how  do  you  propose  to 
support  my  sister?" 

"We  have  discussed  all  that,"  he  replied.  "You  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  life  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  millions  in  England 
today  who  would  regard  you  as  wealthy.  I  have  a  little 
money,  and  that  shall  be  added  to  what  Nell  has.  She  will 
be  comfortably  situated,  and  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
future.   She  has  assured  me  that  she  wants  nothing  more." 

"It  is  not  what  she  expects — it  is  what  she  is  entitled  to 
that  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  here  to  protect  her,  and  I 
propose  to  do  so,"  Hester  loftily  replied. 

"I  would  like  to  retain  your  friendship,"  the  young  man 
answered,  "but  it  is  your  sister's  happiness  I  am  thinking 
about  first.  And  I  do  not  believe  you  have  the  least  con- 
ception of  what  is  necessary  for  that  happiness.  I  don't 
believe  you  understand  her  ideals.  And  since  you  compel 
me  to  do  so,  I  must  say  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  think- 
ing more  of  yourself  than  you  are  of  her." 

When  she  could  find  words  to  express  her  rage,  Hester 
ordered  her  sister's  betrothed  out  of  the  house,  but  when 
he  went  he  was  accompanied  by  Nell.  So  buoyant  is 
youthful  love  that  not  even  the  shadow  of  war  and  George's 
impending  departure,  could  dim  the  light  of  their  happi- 
ness, much  less  the  querulousness  of  a  disappointed  sister 
who,  they  assured  one  another,  would  eventually  recover 
from  her  anger.  They  little  knew  the  depths  of  vindictive- 
ness  in  Hester's  heart. 

Surratt  took  his  bride  to  a  little  village  in  the  north  of 
England  and  there  they  forgot — or  pretended  to  forget — 
for  a  week,  that  the  guns  were  booming  in  France.  George 
rented  a  little  cottage,  and  made  all  arrangements  for  his 
bride  to  be  cared  for  while  he  was  doing  his  country's 
work.  So  the  days  passed  swiftly,  and  they  learned  in  the 
quiet  hours  of  understanding  silence,  that  they  had  made 
no  mistake,  and  that  the  romance  which  had  bloomed  so 
suddenly  in  their  lives  was  in  truth  a  life  mating. 

One  afternoon  the  peremptory  summons  came.  The  mo- 
ment before,  it  had  seemed  that  nothing  ever  could  inter- 
rupt their  happiness.  Nell  was  at  the  piano,  singing 
George's  favorite  song,  "Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie,  the  Maid  o' 
Dundee."  Her  voice  was  clear  and  untroubled  as  that  of 
a  lark.    As  she  ended  George  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

"I  shall  never  forget  this  moment  as  long  as  I  live,"  he 
whispered.  "No  matter  where  I  may  be,  I  shall  always 
hear  you  sing  that  song." 

Then  the  knock  on  the  door  and  the  telegram.  He  had 
to  leave  in  the  morning.  But  while,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  Nell  faced  the  prospect  of  being  alone  in  the 
world,  entirely  dependent  upon  her  own  strength,  there 
had  come  to  her  a  new  vision  of  existence  which  lent  her  a 
quiet  confidence.  She  nearly  broke  down  once,  as  she 
packed  his  kit  bag— the  visual  fact  that  told  of  his  im- 
minent departure, — but  she  pulled  herself  together,  deter- 
mined to  be  a  worthy  member  of  that  vast  army  of  women 
who  were  giving  all  that  was  dearest,  to  free  the  world 
from  its  awful  menace.  Yet  when. they  knelt  together  for 
a  little  moment  of  prayer,  the  man's  supplication  was  all 
for  glory,  for  victory, — the  woman's  only  that  he  might  be 
brought  back  to  her  safely. 

Nell  wrote  to  Hester  at  once,  ignoring  their  quarrel, 
simply  telling  her  that  George  had  gone  to  the  front,  and 
inviting  her  to  come  and  live  with  her.  Hester,  realizing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  obstinacy,  and  that  she 
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might  as  well  make  the  best 
of  things,  accepted,  and  a  week 
later  joined  her  sister.  She 
had  been  beaten  once — in 
the  critical  battle  of  her  life 
with  Nell,  and  so  there  was 
less  of  her  former  spirit  of  im- 
perious domination.  Moreover, 
she  could  recognize  strength 
when  she  encountered  it,  and 
realized  that  Nell  was  no 
longer  the  listless  little  girl  she 
had  always  known.  So  she 
learned  to  have  her  way  by 
more  subtle  methods,  and  as 
Nell  had  no  interest  in  any- 
thing except  her  husband's 
welfare,  their  life  together  was 
quite  harmonious. 

One  of  the  nearest  neighbors 
of  the  sisters  was  Sir  William 
Farrell,  a  young  man  who,  ow- 
ing to  a  slight  lameness,  was 
unfit  for  military  duty,  but 
who  had  made  splendid  repara- 
tion to  the  general  cause  by 
establishing  upon  his  estate  a 
hospital  and  convalescent 
camp.  This  was  the  center  of 
the  war  charity  activities  of 
the  vicinity,  and  the  sisters 
soon  met  the  philanthropist. 
Hester,  always  the  sycophant, 
cultivated  the  acquaintance 
persistently,  and  invited  Sir 
William  to  call  at  their  cottage. 
He  found  it  a  restful  place,  and 
as  one  of  his  favorite  diver- 
sions was  sketching,  he  used  to 
escape  frequently  from  his 
numerous  responsibilities  and 
stroll  away  to  some  pictur- 
esque spot  with  Nell,  for  re- 
lief from  the  constant  scenes 
of  pain  at  his  hospital. 

Hester  watched  the  growth  of  this  friendship  with  sinis- 
ter eye.  There  was  no  telling  what  might  happen.  The  for- 
tunes of  war  were  such  that  any  day  might  bring  news  of 
the  death  of  the  man  whose  insult  she  would  never  forget. 
The  greater  Nell's  faith  and  love,  the  more  Hester  chafed 
against  the  memory  of  her  defeat.  So  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  the  two  together  alone.  She  might  gain 
her  ends  with  Nell  even  yet. 

But  Nell  was  supremely  unconscious  of  anything  that 
might  be  in  her  sister's  mind,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
Sir  William's  thoughts,  he  kept  them  closely  in  his  own 
heart.  He  shared  with  Nell  the  joy  she  had  in  George's 
letters  from  the  front,  his  descriptions  of  life  in  the  little 
French  village  where  they  were  quartered,  his  assurances 
of  victory  over  the  ruthless  foe,  his  hope  and  his  confidence 
in  the  outcome. 

"And  when  it  grows  quiet,"  he  wrote  once,  "I  can  hear 
you  singing  'Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie'  again,  and  see  you  as 
you  sat  there  that  last  afternoon  at  the  piano.  And  then 
I  know  it  will  all  come  back  again — it  comes  to  me  with 
all  the  sure  knowledge  of  my  belief  in  you  and  in  my  God." 

Then  came  a  day  when  there  was  news  about  George 
but  not  from  him.  He  had  led  his  men  in  an  unsuccessful 
raid  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  and  had  not  returned.  He 
was  listed  simply  as  "missing."  He  might  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  but  this  was  unlikely,  as  the 
Germans  did  not  care  to  take  prisoners,  or  he  might  be  ly- 
ing out  in  No  Man's  Land,  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 


Sir  William  believed  Nell  to  be  a  widow  and  he  could  not  continue  forever  to  conceal 
his  love  for  her.     At  last  he  found  occasion  to  plead  his  cause. 


Hester  slyly  persuaded  Sir  William  to  break  the  news 
to  Nell,  and  he  did  so  with  all  the  gentleness  and  sympathy 
he  possessed.  He  did  not  try  to  rob  her  of  her  slender 
hope  that  George  might  still  be  alive,  and  yet  he  showed 
her  carefully  how  little  chance  there  was  that  such  might 
be  the  case.  Yet  somehow,  she  could  not  believe  that 
George  was  dead.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  recognize 
the  logic  of  what  was  told  her,  but  there  was  an  unquench- 
able feeling  that  somewhere  he  still  lived.  Nor  did  this 
feeling  pass  away  with  the  passing  weeks.  No  news  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to  base  either 
hope  or  fear,  but  still  Nell  clung  to  that  positive  assurance 
that  George  would  yet  return. 

For  several  months,  Hester  made  no  open  attempt  to 
combat  this  belief.  The  memory  of  her  other  defeat  was 
too  keen  to  permit  her  to  risk  another  open  encounter 
where  Nell's  love  was  concerned.  So  she  satisfied  her- 
self with  subtly  encouraging  Sir  William,  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  Sir  William  needed  but  little  encourage- 
ment.   At  last  she  'felt  that  she  might  risk  a  suggestion. 

"Sir  William  is  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear,"  Hester  re- 
marked, one  morning,  with  an  attempt  to  be  quite  casual. 

"He  has  been  very  kind,"  Nell  replied.  "I  don't  know 
how  I  should  have  got  along  without  his  sympathy  and 
understanding." 

"You  can  have  much  more  than  his  sympathy,  if  you 
will  accept  it,"  Hester  said,  insinuatingly. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
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Little  by  little  the  gleam  of  intelligence  returned  to  his  eyes.     Nell's  voice  trembled 
so  she  could  hardly  sing  on,  but  somehow  she  managed. 


"Oh  don't  be  such  a  silly.  The  man's  in  love  with  you." 

"Hester!" 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"If  I  thought  that — oh!  But  he  knows  how  I  feel  about 
George." 

"It's  time  you  came  to  your  senses,  sister.  You  surely 
aren't  going  to  mope  all  your  life  over — " 

"Hester!"  Nell's  voice  was  firm  and  commanding. 
"Perhaps  you  had  better  never  speak  of  George  again, 
until  he  returns." 

Nell  turned  from  her  sister  and  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Her  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  Surely  Sir  William  was 
not  thinking  what  Hester  had  hinted.  Yet  it  was,  of  course, 
possible.  She  knew  that  she  could  give  no  reason  for  her 
absolute  confidence  that  George  would  return.  She  knew 
that,  to  everyone  else,  she  was  a  widow.  At  any  rate,  she 
would  not  precipitate  matters,  but  at 
least  she  would  be  on  her  guard.  So  she 
succeeded  in  retaining  Sir  William's 
friendship  without  giving  him  any  open- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  his  feelings. 

Nearly  a  year  after  George  had  been 
reported  missing  there  came  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Nell,  the  envelope  bearing  the 
mark  of  a  base  hospital  in  France.  Nell 
was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  and  Hester 
opened  the  letter.  It  was  from  Dr.  How- 
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son,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  it  read: 

"Without  desiring  to  arouse  your 
hopes  too  strongly,  I  still  feel  that  I 
should  tell  you  there  is  a  patient  here 
who,  I  believe,  may  prove  to  be  your 
husband.  He  was  found  wandering 
about  in  a  village  we  recaptured,  wear- 
ing a  German  uniform.  He  seemed  to  be 
completely  deaf  and  his  mind  a  perfect 
blank.  He  was  suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  ailments,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  any  information  from  him. 
I  met  your  husband  but  once,  and  there 
is  no  one  here  who  could  identify  him. 
If  it  is  he,  however,  he  has  changed  ter- 
ribly, from  the  suffering  he  has  under- 
gone, and  he  is  still  far  from  being  out 
of  danger.  If  you  come,  be  prepared 
for  a  shock." 

Hester  quickly  decided  upon  her 
course.  There  was  no  use  letting  Neil 
know  the  situation  until  the  facts  were 
established.  She  would  go  to  France 
herself,  first.  So  she  made  an  excuse 
that  she  wanted  to  go  to  London  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  left  for  the  hospital. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.  There  was 
no  mistaking  George  Surratt — Hester 
remembered  his  features  only  too  well. 
But  what  a  different  George  it  was  who 
lay  on  the  cot  before  her.  His  hair  was 
white,  his  cheeks  sunken,  his  eyes  dull. 
He  was  still  in  the  same  stupor  in  which 
they  had  found  him.  He  looked  up  at 
Hester  without  a  gleam  of  recognition. 
She  turned  back  to  Dr.  Howson. 

"That  is  not  my  sister's  husband," 
she  said,  without  a  quiver.  "I  am  glad 
I  spared  her  the  false  hope." 

"Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  the  doctor  re- 
plied. "The  poor  fellow  hasn't  long  to 
live,  I  fear.  We  are  barely  able  to  keep 
him  alive,  but  unless  his  mind  can  be 
brought  back,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
days  before  he  must  waste  away." 
So  Hester  went  back  home,  and  said  nothing  of  her 
journey.  She  warned  Dr.  Howson  also  against  mentioning 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  possibly  do  more  than 
cause  Nell  further  unhappiness.  All  this  she  justified  to 
herself  with  the  excuse  that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
George,  and  Nell  would  be  better  off  to  remain  ignorant 
of  his  misfortunes.  Eventually  she  would  be  convinced  of 
his  death,  and  then  all  would  be  well.  In  fact,  it  was  now 
clear  that  Nell  had  been  right  when  she  insisted  that 
George  was  alive,  and  when  he  died  she  would  also,  doubt- 
less, realize  this.  So  Hester  concluded  to  stand  aside  and 
watch  the  drama  unfold  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  patience  of  Sir 
William   Farrell  was  beginning  to  show  the  strain.     He 
believed  Nell  to  be  a  widow,  and  he  could  not  continue 
forever  to  conceal  his  love  for  her.    Not  all  Nell's  tact  in 
fending  off  the   issue   could  keep  him 
silent  forever,  and  at  last  he  found  occa- 
sion to  plead  his  cause. 

The  temptation  was  tremendous.  Per- 
haps she  was  wrong — only  her  instincts 
told  her  that  George  still  lived.  As 
against  that,  there  were  all  reasonable 
arguments.  And  here  was  a  fine, 
sympathetic  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type,  offering  her  a  life  not  merely  of 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


Vampire  or  Ingenue? 

Even  Louise  Glaums  press  agent  never   learned. 
However,  who  ever  saw  a  siren  in  a  tarn  o'shanter? 

By  Herbert  Howe 


HOW  would  you  like  to  be  a  vampire's  p.  a.? 
No,  not  her  pa, — her  press  agent.  You  have 
read  in  magazines  about  p.  a.'s.  They're  al- 
ways referred  to  with  the  same  delicacy  as  one 
uses  in  speaking  of  bigamists,  burglars,  pro-Germans  and 
"cooties."  I  think  the  editors  are  jealous  because  they 
don't  have  the  chance  to  hob-nob  with  stars.  They  con- 
fer the  degree  of  M.  H.  (Master  of  Hyperbole)  upon  all 
press  agents.  Sure,  press  agents  lie.  So  do  the  editors. 
The  only  difference  is  the  press  agent  always  knows  when 
he's  lying  and  the  editor  doesn't, — always. 

I  was  a  press  agent.  That  doesn't  hold  now,  or  I 
wouldn't  say  anything  about  it. 

Once  I  was  delegated  to  introduce  a  vampire  to  New 
York. 

Now  that's  worth  suffering  the  ignominy  of  being  called 
a  p.  a.,  eh? 

One  bright  morning  I  was  informed  by  an  official  of 
the  company  that  Miss  Louise  Glaum  would  arrive  in 
New  York  the  next  day.  She  had  never  visited  the  city 
to  anyone's  knowledge;  therefore  it  was  up  to  some  one 
to  introduce  her  to  a  few  people,  preferably  those  con- 
nected with  newspapers,  so  that  she  would  not  perish  of 
nostalgia  and  nonentity.  I  was  to  be  "Some  One."  The 
morning  of  the  peacock  lady's  arrival  I  suffered  so  with 
nervousness  that  I  had  to  go  to  a  doctor.  He  took  my 
pulse  and  said  my  heart  was  beating  so  far  above  normal 
that  I  ought  to  be  dead.    I  replied  that  I  soon  would  be. 

I  fully  expected  to  see  the  siren  supreme  descend  from 
the  train  wearing  a  simple  boa  constrictor  and  a  head- 
dress of  peacock  feathers  interspersed  with  javelins.  When 


I  did  behold,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  those  ladies  who- 
do-not-care,  it  was  in  the  Lounge  of  the  Claridge  Hotel. 

"Miss  Glaum,"  said  some  one,  and  there  she  was. 

Not  a  peacock  feather,  serpent,  cigarette  or  foreign 
accent  about! 

Instead,  there  was  a  young  girl,  about  ten  years  younger 
than  you  would  expect  the  vampire  to  be,  wearing  a 
tailored  suit,  a  tarn  o'  shanter  hat  and  a  smile.  All  she 
needed  was  a  curl  and  she  would  have  passed  as  an  ingenue. 
In  fact,  I  never  have  decided  whether  Louise  Glaum  is 
ingenue  or  siren. 

She  has  the  eyes  of  a  madonna  and  the  mouth  of  a 
temptress.  Her  smile  is  guilelessly  roguish.  Her  hair  is 
short  and  curls  waggishly.  Sometimes  in  some  lights  it 
is  a  soft,  dark  brown;  at  other  times  in  other  lights  it  has 
a  glint  of  Satanic  flame.  She's  enigmatic  because  she 
doesn't  try  to  be.  Affectations  always  make  a  person 
apparent.  She  hasn't  any.  Half  her  charm  is  in  her 
frankness.  For  instance,  I  heard  her  admit  these  shock- 
ing things: 

"I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Maryland. 

"I  made  my  debut  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a  Methodist 
church.  I  was  made-up, — my  eyes  pencilled  with  matches, 
my  cheeks  rouged  with  crushed  geranium  blossoms.  I 
was  a  complete  failure.  I  horrified  my  darling  mother 
and  my  sisters.  I  was  almost  excommunicated  from  the 
church.  I  hope  the  people  who  saw  me  that  awful  night 
have  forgiven. 

"When  I  played  with  a  stock  company  on  the  road  I 
had  a  trunk  that  was  the  despair  of  the  stage  carpenter. 
It  was  always  flying  to  pieces  and  spilling  my  few  clothes 
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In  such  moments  as  this, 
snipped  from  "An  Alien 
Enemy,"  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  the  ques- 
tion— but  then  you  realize 
that  Miss  Glaum  is  acting 
and  that  she  wouldn't 
stab  anyone  for  worlds  or 


over  the  station  platform.     Fin- 
ally it  collapsed  for  the  last  time 
and  was  abandoned  even  by  the 
patient  carpenter.     Only  the 
kindness     of     the     leadin 
woman,  who  offered  to  put 
my  clothes  in  her  trunk, 
permitted    me   to    finish 
the  season. 

"I  used  to  cook  on  an  alcohol 
lamp  in  my  room.     One  night 
set  the  bed  on  fire  and  was  nearly 
arrested  by  the  hotel  proprietor. 

"Then    I    tried    to    launder    my 
linen.     I  purchased  an  electric  iron, 
which  was  eternally  blowing  out  fuses 
in  every  hotel  I  visited.     For  some 
time  I   escaped  detection  by  hiding 
it  in  the  bed  clothes  and  sitting  still 
as  a  mouse  when  the  search  for  the 
offender    was    on.      Finally    I    was 
caught.     The  hotel  proprietor  was  a 
villain.     I  should  have  known  some 
vampire  tricks  then.    But  I  didn't;  I 
cried." 

My  idea  for  a  vampire's  entertain- 
ment had  been — several  cartons  of 
cigarettes,    buckets    of    champagne    and 
manslaughter   for  excitement.     Instead, 
Louise  preferred  that  funny  Italian  "red 
ink,"  Turkish  coffee  and  subway  rides. 
She  had  never  been  on  a  subway,  she 
declared,  and  she  liked  the  crowds. 

I  had  been  informed  that  stars 
seldom  keep  appointments  on  time, 
and  vampires  never.  Miss  Glaum  did 
some  of  the  time,  but  most  of  the 
time  she  was  an  hour  too  early  or  an 
hour  too  late.  But  she  always  apol- 
ogized beautifully.    This  was  the  stock  excuse: 

"I  met  a  girl  (or  gentleman,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
usually  I  imagine  it  was  the  latter)  who  recognized  me, 


and  of  course  I  had  to  be  nice  to 
them." 

On  one  occasion  she  kept  a  very 
important  caller  waiting  a  half  hour, 


Louise  Glaum  does  not  claim  to  have  Lucille  or  DufF- 
Gordon  green  eyed  with  envy.  Her  mother  is  the  eager 
and  talented  collaborator  on  matters  of  dress.  Here — 
curiously  —  under  a  mother's  watchful  eye,  evolve  the 
gowns  that  are  supposed  to  lure  men  onto  the  rocks. 


and  the  person  was  raging — until  she 
met  Miss  Glaum.    Afterward  I  learned 
my  star  had  been  chatting  with  the 
"    hotel  manicurist.    The  manicurist  said, 
"She  is  so  nice  to  every  one."    I  got  so 
I  could  join  in  on  that  chorus  in  per- 
fect key — "I  had  to  be  nice  to  them." 

When  our  siren  finally  set  out  for  the 

West  it  was  only  after  the  studio  had 

wired  her  no  less  than  three  times  that 

she  must  get  back  to  start  production 

of  a  new  play.     She  must  have  arrived 

about  a  week  late,  but  I  know  she  squared 

herself  quite  easily  by  saying,  "I  had  to 

be  nice  to  them." 

The  last  words  I  heard  as  she  and 
her  cortege  of  farewellers  departed 
from  the  hotel  lobby  came  from  a  bell 
hop. 

"Goodbye,     Louise,"     he     shouted, 
"Hope  you'll  come  back  soon." 
"Goodbye,  dear,"  she  replied. 
I'd  like  to  know  what  his  tip  was, 
but  Louise  (I  caught  the  bell  hop's 
familiarity)  said  she  had  just  "been 
nice  to  him." 

Never  again  will  I  pity  her  victims. 
I  She  may  kill  them,  but  I  know  that  in 
so  doing  she  will  be  nice  to  them.  She 
may  plunge  the  knife  into  their  hearts, 
but  after  so  doing,  she  will  see  that 
they  die  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
Louise  Glaum  does  not  need  an 
accomplished  leading  man  for  her 
Romeo;  indeed,  one  scarcely  notices 
her  opposite,  so  intent  is  he  on  her 
charming  method  of  love-taking.  And 
so  this  Louise  is  not  a  vampire  after 
all,  except  upon  the  screen;  and  of 
late  her  managers  have  cleverly  discovered  that  the  real 
Louise — perhaps  a  superb  mixture  of  vampire  and  ingenue 
— is  much  more  interesting  than  any  peacock  lady  how- 
ever alluring  she  has  been  as  such. 
And  she  was  so  charming  and  "in- 
genueish"  in  that 
tarn  o'shanter! 


Gas   Meter   to   Megaphone 


"Learn  the  gas  business  and 
then  go  West"  advises  Ray- 
mond Ditto  to  the  ambitious. 


As  a  director  Raymond 
West  not  only  finds  life 
more  enjoyable  but  his 
friendships  have  multiplied 
tremendously.  After  all, 
there  are  not  many  people 
wild  about  gas  collectors — 
or  collectors  of  any  de- 
nomination for  that  matter. 


By  E.  V.  Durling 
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WANT  a  job." 
"What  can  you  do?" 
"Anything." 

"All  right — go  into  the  property  room  and  help 
carry  out  that  piano  for  the  set  on  stage  two." 

So  it  was  that  Raymond  B.  West  entered  the  motion 
picture  business  seven  years  ago.  He  started  as  a  prop- 
erty boy.  He  became  in  turn  assistant  camera  man, 
camera  man,  assistant  director,  and  finally  director. 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  West  is  probably  the  only  motion 
picture  director  who  started  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  top.  Which  is 
probably  why  he  gets  $750  per  week,  some  $40,000  a 
year.  And  there  is  no  perhaps  about  it — he  gets  it  every 
week. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  to  point  out  the  many 
and  varied  abilities  of  Raymond  B.  West  or  to  comment 
upon  his  personal  habits.  Whether  he  owns  an  automo- 
bile, plays  golf,  or  beats  his  wife  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
If  such  are  his  hobbies  so  be  it.  This  story  is  written 
to  assure  the  young  men  of  the  country  who  are  gas  col- 
lectors, expert  accountants  in  grocery  stores,  night  clerks 
or  those  engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  which  will 
produce  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  continuous  service 
the  magnificent  salary  of  $25  per  week,  that  there  is  yet 
hope.  For  Raymond  B.  West,  now  a  director,  wearing 
twenty  dollar  puttees,  was  once  a  collector  for  a  gas  com- 
pany in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

West  did  not  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  go  into  the  picture 
business.  He  came  to  work  for  another  gas  company. 
While  wandering  along  the  main  street  of  the  city  he  en- 
countered a  friend  from  the  old  home  town — a  certain 
Chester  Withey  who  is  now  a  motion  picture  director  of 
no  little  fame.  At  this  time  "Chet"  was  an  actor,  and 
strange  to  say  he  was  proud  of  it.  He  told  West  about 
it  and  added  as  a  final  punch  to  his  tale,  "and  I'm  getting 
$75  a  week."  At  once  the  gas  business  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  collectors  it  ever  had. 

And  the  next  day  a  solitary  figure  made  its  way  to  the 
New  York  M.  P.  Co.  Fred  Balshofer,  who  handles  the 
destinies  of  Harold  Lockwood  at  the  present  time,  was 
directing  a  scene  just  outside  the  studio  gates.  West — 
for  it  was  indeed  our  hero — stood  gazing  open-mouthed 
upon  the  actors  and  wondering  what  a  man  would  do 
with  seventy-five  whole  dollars  coming  in  every  week. 
With  true  cinema  courtesy  Mr.  Balshofer  suddenly  ceased 
his  work,  turned  toward  Mr.  West,  and  inquired:  "What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  here?" 
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Evans'.  Studio 

Successful  filmsters  have  been  known  to  deny  that  they  had  families;  but  you 
can  hardly  expect  an  ex-meter  reader  to  go  back  on  his  charming  wife  and  son. 

Then  followed  the  lines  at  the  top  of  this  story  which 
serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  enterprising  ex-col- 
lector. 

Mr.  West's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  young  man's  op- 
portunity in  the  picture  business  are  interesting.  He  says: 
"The  motion  picture  magnates  are  continually  character- 
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izing  the  film  industry  as  fifth  in 
importance  in  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  really  the  case  it  is  time 
they  instituted  big  business  meth- 
ods. The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
The  Western  Electric,  The  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  and  similar 
organizations  do  not  wait  for 
young  men  to  choose  their  indus- 
try. They  go  out  and  get  them 
and  carefully  develop  them.  They 
are  then  given  an  executive  posi- 
tion. 

"This  does  away  with  the  chance 
of  ability  being  buried.  Now  I 
believe  this  same  system  could  be 
applied  to  the  motion  picture  busi- 
ness. We  have  just  as  much  to 
offer  in  a  salary  way  as  any  other 
big  industry. 

"This  system  would  do  away 
with  the  argument  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  man  needs  stage  exper- 
ience to  succeed  in  the  picture 
business.  What  he  needs  is  pic- 
ture experience  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  it  and  that  is  to 
work  up  from  the  bottom.  Most 
certainly  if  I  have  my  own  organ- 
ization, and  I  expect  to  some  day, 
I  will  go  out  after  the  young  men 
and  develop  them  and  not  sit 
around  sighing  about  the  lack  of 
directors,  camera  men  or  technical 
workers.  The  same  system  can  be 
applied  to  the  scenario  depart- 
ment, the  business  office  and  the 
vast  branch  of  the  industry  known  as  the  exhibitors.  I  say 
seek  the  brains,  the  energy  and  the  artistry  of  the  country 
and  they  will  make  the  plays  and  players." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Raymond  B.  West  has  the 
right  idea,  and  when  it  is  all  over,  over  there,  the  young 
men  and  the  film  magnates  should  get  together. 
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HY  are  Ingenues? 
I  laugh  at  them. 


These  Pretty  Babies 

With  curls, 

And   Starry   Eyes, 

And   lips   that   Pout, 

And — sometimes — Chins. 

Usually  they  are 

Alone  in  the  World, 

Except  for  a 

Venerable  Relative 

Who  hovers  Vaguely 

In  the  Back-ground 

They  are  almost  always 

Wistful;   and   they   see 

Visions  of  Broadway 

In   every   passing   cloud. 

They  all  have 

Imaginations  and  a  Trustful  Smile 

To  help  them  along. 

They  are  always 

Afraid;  and  you  can't  help  wondering 

Why  Grandad  never  took  Summer  Boarders 

Before. 

They  Dream. 

We  know  they  do — 

For  when  one  Dreams 

One's  face  is  always  a  Blank — 

Now  isn't  one's? 

They  are  so  Lovable 


It's  darned  hard  to  find 
Anything  they  don't  Love. 
They  love 

Artists,  and  the  Cows  and  Chickens  and 
The  Flowers  and  the 
Blue  Sky 
And  the  Dear 
Old  Dinner-Bell— 
EVERYthing  except 
The    Hired    Boy 
Who,  as  everyone  knows, 
Is   Good  and  True, 
Though  Poor. 
Usually 
They   go  to 
The  City;— 
And   if  it    isn't   a 
Cruel   Landlady 
It's  the  Floor-Walker. 

But  The  Hired  Boy,  who  has  Come  to  The  City 
Because  the  Country  didn't  seem  the  Same 
Without  her  Checkered  Sunbunnit 
To  Confuse  the  Color-scheme, — 
Stumbles  in  just  in  time. 
And  they  Embrace, 

Their  Lips  meeting  in  the  Long,  Long  Kiss 
Which  is  the  Heart  of  the  Silent  Drama. 
(Thank   Heavens  it's   Silent!) 

WHY  are  Ingenues? 
I  laugh  at  them. 


The    Unexpected    Happens 

By  Pat  Dowling 

IN  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S  private  compartment  of  the  Lasky  Studio  vaults,  there 
is  a  strip  of  film,  now  considerably  over  two  reels  in  length.  Whenever  things  are 
a  bit  dull,  which  isn't  often,  or  there  is  an  especially  distinguished  visitor  to  entertain, 
DeMille  brings  out  this  film.     He  calls  it  his  Chamber  of  Horrors.      Its  origin: 


The  matadors  and  toreadors  and  picadors  were  all  assembled 
in  the  arena.  These  were  real  bull-fighters  from  Spain  and 
they  had  fought  in  hundreds  of  more  realistic  fights  than 
this.  They  didn't  take  a  movie  scene  in  "Carmen"  very 
seriously.  Perhaps  they  should  have.  The  bull  caught  one 
of  them  on  his  horns  and  tossed  him  thirty  feet  after  gallop- 
ing around  the  arena.  But  it  couldn't  be  a  scene  so  the  film 
went  into  Cecil  B.  deMille's  private  collection. 


Now  comes  the  death-defy  ing-dive  of  an  automobile.  The 
heroine  was  scheduled  to  drive  an  automobile  over  a  chasm 
left  vacant  by  a  fallen  bridge.  A  dummy  was  to  double  for 
her.  She  practised  running  down  the  approach  to  the  bridge 
and  stopping  just  in  front  of  the  chasm.  Once  the  car 
didn't   stop   and   the  girl  and  auto  dashed  off  into  space. 


The  hero  cantered  down  a  mountain  road  to  join  the  leading 
woman  and  the  other  man.  As  he  arrived,  one  of  the  viru- 
lent breed  of  California  rattlesnakes  popped  its  head  up  be- 
hind the  leading  woman  and  the  other  man.  The  hero— 
Dustin  Farnum — shot  the  rattler  before  the  actors  and  the 
cameraman  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  This  little  episode 
found  its  way  into  the  picture,  showing  how  dramatic  scenes 
are  often  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


A  harmless  looking  but  desperate  old  Pilgrim  father  was  sup- 
posed to  beat  the  leading  woman  over  the  head  with  his 
heavy  walking  stick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  intended  to 
"fake"  the  blow.  He  didn't  "have  it  in  for"  the  leading 
woman.  But  he  came  just  too  close  to  realism — or  his  hand 
slipped.     The  girl  was  unconscious  an  hour. 


The  rider  dashed  into  a  glade  with  a  cowboy  swinging  to  the 
saddle.  But  he  failed  to  swing.  The  rear  left  hoof  of  the 
rider's  horse  caught  the  cowboy  in  a  rapid  flank  movement, 
and  broke  his  leg.  The  rider  dashed  on  but  the  cowboy 
was  carried  away  to  nurse  his  injured  member.  That  wasn't 
in  the  'script  either. 


Fannie  Ward,  about  to  trip  across  a  rustic  bridge  for  a  film 
scene,  caught  the  heel  of  her  slipper  between  the  logs.  She 
reached  for  the  side  railing  but  it  gave  way  and  down  went 
Fannie  into  the  pool  below.  The  tail  end  of  the  movie  film 
shows  Mr.  deMille  and  the  assistant  director  pulling  the  star 
out  of  the  water. 
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/  know  that  if  ever  I  got  the  chance  I  could  make  good  as 
a  motion-picture  actress.  I  am  eighteen;  people  say  I'm  beau- 
tiful, and  I  have  fluffy  hair  and  nice  eyes, — large,  too.  I've  had 
considerable  experience  in  amateur  dramatic  productions,  taking 
the  leading  parts  in  several,  and  the  critics  have  always  praised 
me  highly.  I  like  tragedy  best.  I  can  sing,  dance,  ride  horse- 
back, swim,  play  tennis  and  drive  an  auto.  What  should  I  do 
to  get  a  place  as  a  film  actress?    Have  I  a  chance? 

Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mildred  S. 

YES,  you  have  a  chance,  but  first — 
Is  your  nose  perfectly  straight? 
Your  eyes  are  large,  you  say,  but  are  they  dark? 
Have  they  any  casts  or  defects,  is  the  pupil  un- 
usually large,  are  you  just  a 
wee  bit  cross-eyed,  or  do  you 
wear  glasses  at  times? 

Have  your  teeth  any  gold 
fillings  in  them  that  show? 
Gold,  you  know,  photographs 
black. 

If  not  (for  such  fillings 
would  bar  you),  are  your 
teeth  small  and  regular? 

Are  your  ears  small  and  set 
close  to  your  head? 

Do  you  bite  your  fingernails? 

Are  your  neck  and  shoulders 
well  developed  and  filled  out  so 
that  you  wear  evening-gowns  well? 

How  about  your  feet  and  ankles 
— are  they  well  shaped? 

Are  you  bow-legged  or  knock- 
kneed?  If  you  are,  how  do  you 
think  you'd  look  if  you  were  cast 
for  a  short-skirt  part? 

You  say  that  people  tell  you 
that  you're  beautiful.  That  is 
likely  to  be  against  you,  rather 
than  in  your  favor.  For  the  first  thing  the  casting-director 
looks  to  see  is  whether  you  have  (i)  large,  (2)  strong, 
(3)  straight  features,  a  good  nose,  a  good  profile.  An  oval 
face,  by  the  way,  photographs  best.  Occasionally,  but 
not  frequently,  small  features  take  on  a  certain  piquancy 
and  sauciness  on  the  screen;  and  if  they  do,  they  are 
valuable.    Otherwise,  no! 

All  these  questions  that  I  have  asked  are  checked  against 
you  by  the  casting-director  to  whom  you  apply.  If  you 
pass  the  appearance  test,  then  is  the  time  to  prove  whether 
you  have  dramatic  or  comedy  ability.  You  didn't  know 
that,  did  you? 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  one  of  Paralta's  big  stages 
talking  to  Robert  Brunton,  production  manager,  when  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  perfect  taste  and  with  a  face  and 
figure  that  I'll  wager  had  set  many  a  masculine  heart  to 
fluttering,  approached.    She  had  run  the  gantlet  of  office 
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I  Want  to  be 
a  Film  Star 


You  do,  perhaps — but  can  you  qualify  1  tlcro 
is  the  real  truth  about  the  probabilities  of 
your   really   succeeding   before   the   camera. 

By  Verne  Hardin  Porter 

Drawings  by  R.  F.  James 


boys,  secretaries,  the  casting-director  and  all,  and  had  come 
to  present  her  case  to  the  manager. 

She  wanted  to  be  a  motion-picture  actress.  She  seemed 
to  have  all  of  the  requirements.  She  was  nineteen  and 
looked,  so  Mr.  Brunton  admitted  to  me  after  she  left, 
"like  a  million  dollars."  She  had  studied  dramatic  art  in 
one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  country;  she  had  had  a 
year  of  stage  training;  she  had  studied  classic  dancing; 
she  had  poise  and  personality;  she  dressed  in  exquisite 
taste;  her  parents  were  wealthy  and,  to  get  a  start,  she 
wanted  to  work  for  nothing! 

And  he  refused  her  a  place,  smilingly,  tactfully,  but 
refused  withal.  Why?  Simply  because,  discernable  only 
to  his  practiced  eye — I  myself  could  not  note  it  until  he 
pointed  it  out — her  nose  was  not  absolutely  straight! 

"Think  what  a  close-up,  showing  her  face  six  feet  long 
and  four  or  five  feet  wide  on  the  screen,  would  do  to  ac- 
centuate that  crooked  line  of  the  nose,"  he  explained.  "It 
would  spoil  her  for  the  audience." 

Light  eyes  of  blue  and  gray — light  blue  and  light  gray— 
frequently  appear  expressionless,  particularly  if  the  light 
strikes  them  at  a  cross  slant. 

Hair,  unless  it  be  of  the  veriest  blond  almost  white, 
photographs  dark  unless  it  is  lighted  up  artificially  from 
behind.    Red  hair  shows  almost  black  on  the  screen. 

Through  the  rapid  action  of  the  camera  toning  them 
down,  large  features  are  made  to  appear  small.  Seeing 
Mary  Pickford  on  the  screen,  you'd  never  suspect  that 
her  face  is  unusually  broad  across  the  eyes  and  forehead. 
Nor  would  you  think  of  Bessie 
Barriscale,  almost  svelte  by 
camera  treatment,  as  haunted 
by  ever-near  plumpness. 

More  peculiar  still  is  the 
fact  that  the  camera  plays  the 
trick  of  fattening  up  thin 
faces,  making  long  faces  seem 
shorter  and  fuller,  shortening 
or  elongating  noses  at  its  own 
pleasure  (though  rarely  doing 
differently  with  the  same 
nose),  beautifying  the  plain, 
rendering  ugly  the  beautiful. 
Some  features  of  this  trickery 
can  be  explained,  others  are 
against  all  reason. 

Why  was  it  that  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  have 
even  seen — the  most  beau- 
tiful, we  all  agreed,  who'd 
ever  stepped  foot  inside 
the  studio — looked  as  ugly 
as  sin  when  we  projected  a 
test-strip    of    her    on    the 


screen?  She.  had  all  of  the  requisites:  splendid  features, 
eyes,  hair,  teeth,  figure;  but  for  some  reason  the  camera 
disliked  her. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Universal's  beauties,  one  of  the 
fairest  from  every  state  in  the  country,  produced  not  a 
solitary  screen  charmer?  Why  is  it  that  beauties  of  society 
and  of  the  speaking-stage  usually  look  so  unnecessary  on 
the  screen? 

We  have  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions:  No  one 
knows. 

For  that  reason  the  photographs  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  aspirant  that  come  piling  in  to  the  casting-directors 
of  all  of  the  studios  can  mean  nothing.  The  "still"  camera 
is  a  different  breed  of  animal.  It  has  its  tricks,  but  they 
are  not  those  of  its  big  brother,  the  movie  camera. 

That  one  snapshots  well,  or  appears  spectacularly  beau- 
tiful in  sepia  at  fifty  dollars  a  dozen,  doesn't  carry  the 
slightest  weight  with  the  film  camera.  It  has  its  own  ways 
that  are  strange  and  peculiar. 

So,  Mildred  S.,  don't  waste  your  photographs  on  the 
casting-director. 

YOU   want    to   know 
what  you  should  do  to 
get    a    place 
as  a  film  ac- 
tress.     Do 
either    one    of    two 
things — start  at  the 
bottom   as   an   "ex- 
tra"  and   work   up 
as    most    of    them 
have,    or    else    get 
someone     whose 
judgment  carries 
weight    in    motion- 
picture     circles     to 
recommend    you — a 
director,  a  theatrical 
manager,  the  owner 
of  a  string  of  cine- 
mas,   an    actor    or 
actress  —  someone 

who  knows  what  the  films  want  and  who  knows  and  be- 
lieves in  you  and  your  ability. 

You'll  get  little  by  writing  from  afar  telling  how  able 
or  beautiful  or  handsome  you  are.  Thousands  of  such 
letters  pour  in  to  the  studios.  Don't  write  unless  you 
have  something  specific  to  offer,  such  as  a  broad  speaking- 
stage  training — an  experience  that  is,  by  the  way,  being 
looked  upon  with  growing  favor  by  the  film  producers. 

But  as  to  writing  to  see  whether  there  is  an  "opening" — 
don't.  Arthur  Hoyt,  Triangle's  casting-director,  tossed  me 
a  bunch  of  such  letters,  come  in  the  morning  mail,  and  out 
of  them  I  picked  a  few.    Here  is  a  sample: 

/  have  a  four-and-a-half -year-old  boy,  a  bulldog  and  a 

fine  specimen  of  Jara  monkey  who  play  nicely  together. 

Will  you  be  able  to  find  work  for  them? 


And: 

My  name  is ,  and  I  will  take  Ford  Sterling's 

place  either  on  the  stage  or  screen.  I  rather  prefer  the 
screen.  I  have  written  my  first  play  already,  which  means 
I  am  ready  to  act.  I  have  many  good  stunts.  One  is:  I 
button  my  vest  with  a  but- 
ton-hook. Another  is:  I 
shine  my  shoes  with  a  mani- 
cure brush.  They  are  pretty 
good,  but  the  best  ones  fol- 
low, so  I  will  fiave  to  close 
up,  wishing  to  hear  from  you 
soon  with  a  welcome  letter. 

This,  from  the  far  east,  was 
the  cream  of  them  all: 

Being  undersized,  I  am  a 

young     man     the     age     of 

twenty-two,  and  would  like 

if  possible  to  get  a  chance  in 

the    moving-picture     game. 

Short     and     stocky     build, 

about  four  feet  nine  inches 

tall,'  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Full   of   life,   energy   and,   without   bragging,   naturally 

funny. 

I  have  an  abnormally  large  head.     The  size  of  my  hat 

ranges  between  nine  and  nine  and  one-half.     Have  had 

experience  on  the  stage  but  have  never  had  any  chance  to 
prove  my  ability  as  a  comedian.  My 
appearance  on  the  street  always  creates 
immediate  laughter. 


Another,  announcing  that  he  is 
of  good  family,  "would  be  willing 
to  work  for  you," — "would  like  to 
ask  if  you  can't  accept  a  position 
for  me," — and  makes  it  stronger 
by  saying  that  he  is  "clean  and 
good."      One,    a    young    man    of 
twenty-four,  has  "the  honor  to  inform  you"  that  he  is 
greatly  interested  in  motion-picture  acting,  for  which  he 
is  studying,  taking  a  course  in  make-up  and  gestures. 

"I  have,"  he  says,  "a  thorough  knowledge  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  life  of  farmers,  and  higher  class  of  per- 
sonal characters." 

The  prize  package  comes  from  Milwaukee.  "Would 
you  like  to  try  a  new  player  during  a  vacation  next  sum- 
mer?" he  asks  brightly.  "If  so,  what  would  your  offer 
be?"  And  then,  as  if  being  in  the  market  for  a  new  suit, 
he  gives  his  height,  bust  measure,  waist  measure,  hips, 
length  of  "upper  limbs,"  knee,  "lower  limbs,"  ankle,  upper 
arm,  forearm,  wrist  measurement,  weight,  et  cetera,  and 
details  his  "ability"  as  "impersonating,  singing,  speaking, 
drawing,  painting  and  violin  playing." 

"My  complexion,"  states  this  master  of  detail,  "is  light; 
also  my  hair,  which  is  light  and  fluffy  when  washed,  and 
dark  and  oily  before  it  is  washed." 
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These,  then,  are  fair  samples  of  the  casting-director's 
mail.  Some  letters,  it  is  true,  give  facts  vital  to  the  subject 
— but  he  can  tell  only  by  seeing  you  and  trying  you  out. 

Going  back  in  a  roundabout  way  to  your  question  of 
what  you  should  do  to  get  a  place  as  a  film  actress,  let's 
get  acquainted  with  this  chap,  the  casting-director,  to 
whom  you  will  apply  for  a  position,  and  find  out  what  his 
duties  are. 

He,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  hires — and  fires.  He 
doesn't  give  a  tinker's  rap  whether  you've  studied  in  a 
school  of  motion-picture  acting.  He  may  look  down  upon 
you  because  you  have.  He  and  I  know  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  give  you  less  than  nothing  for  your  money; 
that  many  of  them  are  out-and-out  fakes. 

That  you  will  "work  for  nothing  to  get  a  start"  means 
two  things  to  him:  that  you  value  your  services  lightly, 
and  that,  being  financially  able  to  work  for  nothing,  you 
will  not  take  your  work  as  seriously  as  though  you  were 
dependent  upon  the  position  for  your  support.  Further- 
more, by  working  for  nothing,  you  will  be  taking  bread 
out  of  the  other  fellow's  mouth. 

In  his  schedule  of  duties,  the  casting-director  includes 
the  reading  of  all  scenarios  written  out  scene  by  scene  for 
production  and  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  different 
directors.  Each  'script  has  its  "character  sheet"  describing 
each  player  as  to  age,  dress,  station  in  life,  temperament 
and  general  characteristics.     This  helps  him,  but  he  must 


wade  through  the  entire  detail  of  action  of  from  t\  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  scenes  for  a 
five-reel  picture)  to  become  intimately  acquainted  w'h  his 
characters  so  that  he  can  fit  his  players  to  them  with  niety 

With  these  needed  characters  fixed  in  his  mind.  lie  aes 
over  his  list  of  available  players  to  see  if  any  of  them  vvU 
fit.  If  he  has,  as  some  studios  have,  a  large  stock  company 
—regular  players  on  weekly  salary— oftentimes  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  employ  them  in  the  different  parts;  even 
stretches  a  point  if  need  be,  or  changes  u  ^«--arterization. 
He  naturally  prefers  to  use  them;  he  knows  what  iiic^-  aiC 
capable  of  and  how  they  will  look  on  the  screen,  and  it  is, 
furthermore,  part  of  his  job  to  keep  them  working. 

But  if  he  can't  fit  any  of  his  stock  players  to  a  part,  he 
"sends  out"  for  some  particular  player  who,  to  his  mind, 
does  fit.  He  has  a  list,  tabulated  and  card-indexed,  of 
four  or  five  hundred  players  upon  whom  he  or  any  other 
casting-director  can  call. 

He  is  always  looking  for  new  recruits.  He  watches  the 
screen  to  note  the  work  of  players  employed  by  other 
companies.  He  watches  the  speaking-stage.  He  listens 
readily  to  a  recommendation  from  someone  he  thinks 
should  know,  and  usually  investigates.  At  one  studio  the 
casting-director's  eye  fell  upon  the  telephone  girl.  He  put 
her  in  a  picture,  she  photographed  beautifully  and  showed 
some  acting  ability,  and  now  she's  a  regular  member  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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EXTRAS!' 


THE  slightly  bored  extra-Iadies-and-gentlemen  to  the  rear  have  been  sitting  in  a  warm  sun  atop  a  Fifth  Avenue  motor  bus  for 
about  an  hour  now.  It's  noon  and  they  have  been  at  it  since  nine  that  morning — and  no  sandwiches  in  sight.  The  direc- 
tor with  his  inevitable  'script  is  to  blame — he's  showing  Edward  Earle  and  Agnes  Ayres  how  to  act  on  a  motor  bus;  and  it's  all 
for  a  Vitagraph  picture,  "Sisters  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  from  O.  Henry's  story.  Practically  the  entire  picture  was  filmed  on  top 
the  bus.     Of  course  the  extras  get  paid  for  it — but  heavens,  whattabore! 
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ACT  I- 
SCENE  I 


When  you  meet  Irving  Cummings,  you 
meet  an  actor  and  feel  li\e  an  actress. 


By  Alison  Smith 


WHEN  you  meet  Irving  Cummings,  you  (provid- 
ing you  are  a  "her")  feel  at  once  as  if  the  cur- 
tain were  going  up  on  a  first  night  play  in 
which  you  are  his  leading  woman.  He  advances 
to  greet  you  with  a  perfect  John  Drew  manner.  You 
unconsciously  adopt  the  airs  of  your  favorite  actress. 
Your  surroundings  assume  the  aspect  of  a  stage  set.  You 
walk  on  in  the  midst  of  Act  I,  Scene  I — a  gilded  cafe.  A 
moment  later  you  find  yourself  seated  at  a  tiny  table  with 
rose-colored  lights.  The  orchestra  is  playing  "La  Boheme" 
— off-stage,  as  it  were.  You  hunt  for  your  cue.  My  cue 
was  to  start  the  biography  of  the  hero,  which  in  every 
well-regulated  play  is  given  by  the  maid  "discovered"  dust- 
ing, at  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Lacking  the  maid,  I  induced 
the  hero  to  give  his  own  biography  and  learned  among 
other  things  that: 

He  was  born  and  educated  in  New  York.  Unlike  many 
New  Yorkers,  however,  he  knows  that  there  are  other 
cities  on  the  map.  He  learned  this  from  his  stock  ex- 
perience and  on  long  tours  with  such  productions  as  "The 
Great  Divide"  with  Henry  Miller.  He  left  stock  for  the 
films  because  of  the  larger  salary  and  stayed  with  them 
because  he  considers  it  the  most  fascinating  work  in  the 
world.  While  he  is  willing  and  eager  to  play  anything 
from  bishop  to  thug,  he  prefers  out-of-door  scenarios.  He 
likes  the  heroes  who  have  a  chance  to  rough  it  and  rescue 
the  heroine  from  the  variety  of  dangers  that  haunt  the 
screen  wilds.     He  has  played  leading  man  to  every  pos- 


sible type  of  actress,  and  this  has  left  him  with  a  marked 
distaste  for  vampires  and  a  preference  for  the  sweet-faced 
ingenue.  He  proved  this  by  his  enthusiasm  for  Barbara 
Castleton  who  is  now  his  leading  woman  in  a  series  of 
five-reel  features  for  World.  He  has  flashing  black  eyes 
and  wavy,  hero-like,  black  hair  and  a  smile  that  is  some- 
times boyish  and  sometimes  very,  very 
sophisticated. 

All  these  impressions  were  woven 
through  a  tea  which  always  pre- 
served  the   illusion   of   being 
behind   the   foot-lights.     It 
gives  you  the  feeling  that 
you  are  reading  your  lines 
well    and    that    you    are 
"ably  supported"  as  the 
critics  say.  Mr.  Cummings 
added    the   final    Pinero 
touch   by  speaking  French 
to  the  waiter.    Almost  I  could 
hear    the    applause    as    the 
curtain  fell. 

Irving  Cummings  and  little  Madge 
Evans  are  the  best  of  "pals."  Mr. 
Cummings  has  a  preference  for  the 
sweet-faced  ingenue,  proven  below 
where  Director  John  G.  Adolfi  is 
coaching  him  with  Barbara  Castleton, 
his  new  leading  woman. 
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'Twixt  Josephine 
and  Joe 

"Josephine"  has  dignity  and  femininity  but  Ucef 
tainly    cant   cover   Miss  Sedgwic^s  versatility. 


Dy  jnv   r>_t_ 


Showing  Josie  in  two  typically  contrasting  moods.     It's  wonderful  to  be  both  feminine,  and  a  coach  driver! 


REALLY,  you  know,  it  simply  couldn't  happen.  Why, 
it's  preposterous!  It's  against  all  tradition,  all  pre- 
cedent. It's  one  of  those  biographical  notes  that 
are  as  rare  as  a  blizzard  in  Los  Angeles. 

Even  if  it  could  be  true,  no  press-agent  would  permit  it 
to  be  admitted. 

Except  that  it  is  true!     What's  true?     Why,  that 
Josie  Sedgwick,  born  in  Texas,  tomboy  from  the 
romper  period  up,  Triangle's  star  cowgirl  lead- 
ing-woman (except  when  she's  vamping),  face- 
tiously referred  to  at  the  studio  as  "the  female 
Bill  Hart,"  and  all  that— it's  true  that  until 
two  years  ago  she'd  never  put  her 
foot   in  a  stirrup  or  knew   the 
starboard    from    the   port 
side  of  a  horse. 

I  know  it's  true  because 
she  told  me  herself.    That's  enough  for  me. 

You'll  know  the  full  significance  of  this  awful 
confession  when  I  tell  you  that  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  sweet  young  things  who  aspire  to 
become  film  queens  invariably  catalogue  their 
qualifications  in  just  this  alluring  order: 

"I  can  ride  horseback,  shoot,  swim,  dance, 
sing,  roll  my  eyes,  drive  an  auto,  row  a 
boat,  paddle  a  canoe,  etc.,  etc." 

"Until   two   years   ago,   when   Romaine 
Fielding  saw  me  playing  in  a  dramatic  sketch 
at  the  Orpheum  in  Galveston,  and  made  a 
cowgirl  comedienne  out  of  me,"  Miss  Josie 
told  me,  frankly,  "I  couldn't  do  any 
of  these  things.     The  first  time  I 
ever  really  talked  to  a  horse  was  be- 
fore a  film  camera." 

All  of  which  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  down  in  Galveston  twenty- 
one  years  ago  Josie  Sedgwick's  par- 
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Everything  indicates  that 
Miss  Sedgwick  is  just 
arriving  from  somewhere. 
And  this  is  her  usual  way 
of  getting  where  she's 
going. 


ents  fondly  named  her  Josephine,  which  is  quite  a  nice 
name  for  a  girl-baby,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  she 
was.  As  she  grew  to  spindly-legged,  gawky  kidhood,  they 
thought  better  of  it  and  compromised  on  Jo.  Jo  was  in 
turn  evolved  into  Joe,  because  of  Josephine's  acute  tom- 
boyishness,  her  fondness  for  male  attire  and  the 
regularity  with  which  she  clipped  her  blonde 
locks    with    Ma's    finger- 


nail scissors. 

This  led  to  the  general 
assumption   among   those 
who  didn't  know  the  en- 
tries in  the  family  Bible 
that  little  Sedgwick  girl  was  a  boy. 

Then,  in  desperation,  her  mother 
began  casting  about  for  an  identi- 
fying cognomen.     She  recognized 
that   her   boyishly    inclined    off- 
spring was  in  nowise  a  Josephine. 
And   she  was   certain   that   the 
name  Joe  was  not  quite  respectable.    So  she 
made  it   fifty-fifty,   so   to  speak — Josie. 
And  Josie  it  remains. 

At  seven  she  became  a  stage-child, 
playing  dramatic   sketches  in  vaude- 
ville   with    the    Five    Sedgwicks,    her 
father,    mother,    brother    and    sister. 
During  those  years  she  took  nothing  but 
boy  parts,  all  dramatic. 

"While,  in  reality,"  she  explained,  "I  am 
a  comedienne." 

Each   winter  she  played   on  the   stage: 

each   summer   she   attended   a   convent    in 

Galveston,  and  caught  up  on  her  reading, 

writing    and    'rithmetic.      Then,    having 

been  inducted  into  the  films  as  a  western 

(Continued  on  page  115) 


Mabel  Normand's  history  has  been — being  ready — as  it  will  ever  be. 

Would  You  Ever  Suspect  It? 

All  the  while  she  was  ma\ing  slajpstic\,  Mabel 
l\[ormand  was  reading  Strindherg,  Ibsen,  and  Shaw 

By  Randolph  Bartlett 


D 


O  you  rent  this  apartment  furnished?" 

This  was  the  only  important  thing  I  asked 
Mabel  Normand.  And  this  is  why  I  asked  it: 
When  I  called,  Miss  Normand  was  quite  obvi- 
ously a  very  busy  young  person.  A  parcel  had  just  arrived 
and  she  hurriedly  tore  off  the  wrappings  and  brought  to 
light  a  collection  of  men's  pocket  articles  bound  in  pigskin, 
including  a  memorandum  book,  a  photograph  case,  and 
such  odds  and  ends.  She  explained  that  they  were  for 
Father  Kelly,  the  chaplain  of  a  contingent  of  the  American 
Army,  just  sailing  for  France.  Miss  Normand  had  received 
word  from  her  brother,  at  Spartanburg,  that  Father  Kelly 


had  been  very  kind  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  would  be  in  New  York  a  day  or  two  before  sailing. 
So  Miss  Normand  was  preparing  to  show  her  appreciation. 
This  was  something  that  could  not  wait,  so  while  she  went 
on  with  her  work  of  doing  the  things  up  for  Father  Kelly, 
I  nosed  around  the  living  room. 

A  big  book  case  in  one  corner  invited  inspection.  The 
array  of  authors  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  fascinating. 
There  were  Gautier,  Strindberg,  Turgeneff,  Stevenson,  Wal- 
ter Pater,  Kipling,  Oscar  Wilde,  Shaw,  Ibsen,  John  Evelyn, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Francois  Coppee,  Bret  Harte.  Of  the  super- 
ficial best  sellers  there  was  not  a  single  sample.    Nor  was 
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there  to  be  found  in  the  room  a  copy  of  any  of  the  cheap, 
current  fiction  magazines.  On  the  piano  was  a  heap  of 
music  in  which  was  to  be  found  Rubenstein  but  not  Irving 
Berlin,  Chaminade  but  not  Jerome  Kern,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  but  not  Von  Tilzer,  Kohler  etudes  but  no  ragtime. 

So  when  she  told  me  that  everything  in  the  apartment 
belonged  to  her,  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  more 
important  things  to  talk  about  than  whether  she  consid- 
ered the  moving  picture  still  in  its  infancy,  and  what  her 
favorite  role  was,  and  whether  she  could  cry  real 
tears  when  the  director  asked  her,  and  so  on 
In  a  recent  article  in  Photoplay  it  was 
observed  that  the  sole  secret  of 
enduring  success  in  moving  pic- 
tures is  intelligence.   Miss  Nor- 
mand's  collection  of  books  has, 
probably,    done    little    toward 
making  her  successful,  but  they 
are  an  index  to  the  possession 
of     that     intelligence     without 
which  there  can  be  no  success. 
Of  course  the  mere  ownership  of 
books  may  mean  nothing  except 
that  the  owner  is  an  easy  prey 
to  salesmen,  but  when,  as  with 
Miss  Normand,  there  is  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained  between   the   handsome 
covers,  it  means  a  great  deal. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  this,  however — Mabel 
Normand  is  no  highbrow.  To 
a  person  whose  mind  is  not 
virile  and  active,  association 
with  the  masters  of  literature  is 
fraught  with  peril.  But  Miss 
Normand  has  that  active  mind. 
She  does  not  take  her  reading 
like  a  sponge,  but  like  an  elec- 
tric motor.  While  she  was 
bumping  and  splashing  her 
pretty  self  all  over  the  land- 
scape of  Southern  California 
and  its  well  known  coast  line,  in 
the  Fatty  and  Mabel  series  of 
comedies,  her  mind  was  devel- 
oping toward  something  more 
important.  She  was  not  satis- 
fied to  go  on  forever  decorating 
the  slapstick  classic.  The  op- 
portunity came,  and  Miss  Nor- 
mand was  ready  to  be  starred 
in  big  features.  Still  she  is  not 
satisfied.  From  farce  she  has 
ascended  to  comedy,  but  she  knows 
there  are  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  still 
unclimbed,   and  when   the  next  oppor- 


tunity comes  again  she  will  be  ready. 


That  has  been  her  history — being  ready.    Not  so  many 
years  ago,  as  the  calendar  counts  time,  she  was  living  in 
Staten  Island,  just  down  the  bay  from  New  York.     She 
wanted  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she  found  a  place  as  a  model  for  artists.     Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  and  other  noted  illus- 
trators, were  among  her  employers.    It  is  not  a  highly  paid 
profession,  and  there  were  times  when  she  walked  all  the 
way  from  Thirty-first  Street  to  Sixty-seventh  to  save  car 
fare.     For  the  life  of  the  artist's  model  is 
widely  misrepresented.    There  isn't  much 
romance  in  it. 

Among  Miss  Normand's  inti- 
mate friends  of  those  days  were 
Alice  Joyce  and  Florence  La- 
Badie,  also  artists'  models. 

The  fact  became  known  to 
them  that  it  was  possible  to 
earn  five  dollars  a  day  working 
in  moving  picture  studios.  As 
the  income  of  the  model  aver- 
aged three  dollars  a  day  when 
she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
engagements  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  this  sounded  like 
good  news.  So  one  day  Miss 
Normand  ventured  into  the 
Biograph  studio  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  very  cradle  of  the 
modern  moving  picture. 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  she  says 
of  this  adventure.  "I  had  been 
told  to  be  sure  to  see  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, and  somehow  or  other  I 
found  my  way  up  to  the  floor 
where  they  were  working.  The 
lights  and  the  confusion  bewil- 
dered me.  The  blotchy  appear- 
ance of  everybody's  face,  caused 
by  the  rays  from  the  light  bat- 
teries, frightened  me.  I  sneaked 
off  into  a  corner  and  tried  not 
to  be  noticed. 

"While  I  was  standing  there 
the  most  beautiful  creature  I 
had  ever  seen  came  upon  the 
scene.  She  was  a  gorgeous 
blonde — I  have  no  idea  who  it 
was — and  her  golden  hair  hung 
clear  to  the  floor  like  one  of  the 
Seven  Sutherland  Sisters.  I  knew 
nothing  about  makeup  and 
wigs,  and  I  supposed  this  was 
all  her  natural  appearance.  If 
that  was  what  they  wanted  in  the  movies 

This  girl  reads   Gamier,  Turgeneff   Pater,       j  ,  fc  nQ  chance   for  me       J 

Coppee,  Wilde — but  she  is  no  highbrow.  * 

She  does  not  take  her  reading  like  a  sponge,     wanted  to  get  away  before  anyone  saw 


but  like  an  electric  motor. 


me  and  laughed  at  me. 
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"As  I  was  going  out  of  the  door  a  man  stopped  me  and 
rsked  me  if  I  was  looking  for  anyone.  It  was  Del  Hender- 
son. I  stammered  that  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Griffith,  though 
the  fact  is,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  did  want.  He  told  me 
to  wait  a  few  minutes.  I  tried  tc  get  away  again  and 
Edwin  August  stopped  me.  I  evaded  him  and  then  Frank 
Powell  came  along.  Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  Mr.  Griffith  saw  me  and  immediately  ordered 
someone  to  take  me  down  to  the  wardrobe  room  and  put  me 
in  a  page's  costume.  I  suppose  it's  about  the  only  time 
any  person  trying  to  get  into  the  movies  actually  made  an 


effort  not  to  see  Mr.  Griffith, 
they  had  a  terrific  time  finding 
of  tights  small  enough  for  me. 
had     to     twist     them     into 
to  make  them  fit.    And  I  was 
ribly     embarrassed.     Yes — 1 
know   it    doesn't   sound 
like  the  ordinary  idea  of 
an  artist's  model,  but  I 
never  had  posed  with  so 
little  clothes.    They  told 
me  to  stand  still  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  scene, 
and  I  felt  my  knees  wob- 
bling.   My  legs  felt  like 
sticks  of  well-cooked 
spaghetti.    At  last  they 
started     work,     and     it 
never  seemed  to  end.    I 
don't  remember  the 
name  of  the  picture — all 
I  recall  is  that  the  won- 
derful   creature    I    had 
seen  was  a  blind  sculp- 
tress. 

"It  came  six  o'clock 
and  I  could  hear  that 
dear  Staten  Island  ferry 
calling  me,  but  they 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  1 
never  had  been  late  to 
dinner,  and  I  Tcnew  my 
mother  would  be  worry- 
ing. But  they  kept  us 
there  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock.  I  think  they  gave  me  ten 
dollars  for  the  session,  but  that 
was  no  lure.     I  never  went  back. 


When  she  was  making  farce  comedies  with  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckle,  Miss  Normand  became  known  among,  the  players 
as  the  most  fearless  girl  in  pictures,  when  there  were  dan 
gerous  stunts  to  be  performed.  Nobody  ever  "doubled" 
for  her.  With  all  her  slenderness  and  petite  grace,  she 
had  the  will  power  to  go  through  with  anything  she  at- 
tempted. She  couldn't  bear  to  be  called  a  quitter.  A 
typical  incident  occurred  just  when  she  recovered  from  a 
long  illness  that  kept  her  away  from  work  all  summer,  two 
years  ago. 

Just  before  she  was  laid  up,  she  had  been  working  on 
the  comedy  "Fatty  and  Mabel  Adrift,"  and  it  had  to  re- 
main unfinished  until  her  recovery.  x\t  last  she  felt  able  to 
go  back  to  the  studio,  and  started  out  in  her  car.  As  she 
neared  Edendale  her  nerve  began  to  ooze  away. 

"I  can't  do  it — I  can't,"  she  groaned,  and  ordered  the 

chauffeur  to  turn  back. 

Before  she  had  driven 
back  many  blocks,  she 
began  to  call  herself  a 
coward. 

"You've  got  to  do  it," 
she  kept  repeating  to 
herself.  "You've  got  to 
do  it." 

So  the  chauffeur  was 
ordered   to   turn   again 
toward  the  studio. 
Three    times    she    or- 
dered him  to  drive  back 
home,  and  as  many  times 
her  Irish  blood  rose  at 
the  thought  of  submit- 
ting to  her  fear,  until  at 
last  she   fairly  whipped 
herself   to   her   dressing 
room — and  finished  the 
picture. 

Miss  Normand's  lat- 
est presentations,  those 
that  draw  her  away  from 
the  slapstick  stuff,  are 
"Joan  of  Plattsburg," 
in  which  she  plays  a 
modern  and  American 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  "The 

Mabel  NormandwithRoscoeArbuckleinanoldFatty-Mabel  VenUS  Model,"  in  which  she  essays 
comedy.  When  she  was  making  these  farce  comedies  Miss  the  t;t]e  ro]e  recalling  the  good  old 
INormana  became  known  as  the  most  fearless  girl  in  pictures. 


They  had  told  us  to  come  back  the  next  day,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  picture  was  unfinished,  and  I  didn't  want 
any  more." 

It  was  quite  a  while  after  this  that  Miss  Normand  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  try  again.  The  second  time  she  be- 
came a  member  of  that  company  from  which  came  Bobby 
Harron,  Henry  Walthall,  Mae  Marsh,  the  Gish  sisters, 
Florence  Lawrence,  Arthur  Johnson,  and  all  that  long  list 
of  screen  stars  who  had  their  start  with  D.  W.  Griffith. 


days  when  she  was  so  well  known 
as  the  diving  girl.  Her  first  picture  in  her  new  affiliation 
gave  her  the  luscious  part  of  "Arabella  Flynn,"  an  errand 
girl,  in  "Dodging  a  Million."  In  "The  Floor  Below,"  a 
newspaper  story,  she  was  a  copy  girl,  acting  as  no  copy 
girl  ever  acted  now  or  then.  But  no  matter  what  she 
does — romping  through  a  picture  and  lifting  it  out  of  the 
commonplace,  or  reading  Strindberg,  Shaw,  or  Ibsen  after 
a  hard  day's  work  at  the  studio,  Mabel  Normand  stands 
all  by  herself. 


Wolf,  stricken  by  his  own  scourge, 
was  dying.  "I  spread  the  infantile 
paralysis  germs,"  he  said,  thickly. 
"All  for  the  greater  power  of  Ger- 
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SYNOPSIS 


GLOBE-TROTTERS,  scientists,  investigators  — 
such  men  compose  the  Criminology  Club, 
appointed  by  Chief  William  J.  Flynn  to  help  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Service  in  tracking  spies  of  Imperial 
Germany,  waging  secret  warfare  on  America.  Harri- 
son Grant,  the  Club  president,  has  secretly  installed 
a  dictograph  in  the  Hohenzollern  Club,  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  spies. 

Though  the  Lusitania  disaster  was  carried  to  its 
cold-blooded  success,  this  dictograph  aids  Grant  in 
thwarting  other  holocaustic  plots,  including  a  plan 
to  blow  up  the  Ansonia  Hotel  with  800  naval  offi- 
cers as  guests,  the  torpedoing  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
flagship  and  a  wholesale  destruction  of  commodities 
bound  for  Europe. 

Dixie  Mason,  a  beautiful  southern  girl  working 
secretly  for  Chief  Flynn,  puzzles  Grant.  He  won- 
ders if  she  is  German  aide  or  American. 

Grant  thwarts  a  plot  to  bring  on  a  strike  that  would 
stagnate  all  eastern  America,  finding  its  impetus  in 


sinking  of  ships,  presumably  by  the  longshoremen. 
Grant  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  famous  "secret  port- 
folio" of  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  fiscal  spy  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Government.  This  portfolio  reveals 
many  of  the  Teuton  plot  plans. 

Slakberg,  a  spy  who  succeeds  in  becoming  secre- 
tary of  an  American  munitions  plant,  prepares  to 
have  all  the  shells  made  to  be  of  German  measure- 
ment.    But  Grant  discovers  the  plot. 

Dixie  Mason,  disguised,  warns  Grant  of  a  Teuton 
plan  to  raid  Canadian  centers,  having  imported  arms 
in  coffin  boxes.  Here  again  is  the  plot  thwarted, 
but  Dixie,  clothed  as  a  youth,  is  discovered  by 
Grant,  who  now  realizes  she  is  not  a  spy,  but  seeking 
to  save  the  town  of  Hopewell  menaced  when  the 
Germans  plot  to  blow  up  the  guncotton  works  lo- 
cated near  there.  They  later  save  the  Welland  Canal 
from  destruction.  Von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed  are  in- 
formed by  Bernstorff  that  America  intends  deporting 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Reign  of  Terror 

IN  the  great  rooms  of  the  Imperial  Germany  Embassy 
at  Washington,  Capt.  Karl  Boy-Ed  and  Capt.  Franz 
von  Papen  were  holding  their  last  conference  with  Am- 
bassador Bernstorff  on  American  soil.  It  was  several 
weeks  after  their  failure  to  dynamite  the  Welland  Canal — 
a  little  operation  of  espionage  which  had  brought  about 
exactly  the  consequences  which  Bernstorff  had  foreseen, 
the  expulsion  from  America  of  his  two 
best  captains  of  destruction.  The 
United  States  had  demanded  their  re- 
call— and  the  only  answer  possible  had 
been  given — acquiescence. 

Von  Papen  clenched  a  fist. 

"They  may  send  us  back,  Boy-Ed," 
he  announced,  "but  our  organization 
will  stay!" 

"More    than    that,"    answered    the 
dapper  Boy-Ed,  "it  will  direct  its  ac- 
tivities from  a  little  suspected  quarter. 
The  Secret  Service  is  not  paying  much  attention  to  San 
Francisco  right  now." 

"Correct,"  answered  von  Papen,  smiling  with  one  corner 
of  his  mouth,  "and  the  longer  they  keep  their  suspicions 
away  from  San  Francisco,  the  better  work  Consul  Franz 
Bopp  will  be  able  to  do  for  Imperial  Germany.  By  the 
way,  I  have  here  a  code  message  of  instructions  for  him. 
It  tells  exactly  what  I  want  done.  I  must  send  it  today, 
so  that  every  arrangement  will  have  been  made  by  the 
time  of  our  departure." 

"And  those  instructions  are?" 

"To  create  a  reign  of  terror  from  coast  to  coast  imme- 
diately after  we  leave  America.  It  will  show  these  idiotic 
Yankees  a  thing  or  two  and — " 

Day  after  day  the  newspapers  told  a  con- 
stantly growing  story  of  horror.  Through- 
out the  tenement  districts  the  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  was  spreading. 


"Speaking  of  idiotic  Yankees,"  broke  in  Bernstorff  as 
he  entered  the  room  from  a  balcony  where  he  and  Dr. 
Heinrich  Albert  had  been  watching  a  military  parade, 
"here  is  a  little  roll  of  film  I  wish  you  would  take  back  to 
Hindenburg."  Whereupon  he  opened  what  seemed  to  be 
a  pair  of  field  glasses,  displaying  them  to  be  a  cleverly 
concealed  camera,  and  took  forth  a  roll  of  negative.  "I 
know  that  Hindenburg  will  be  interested  to  see  these  tin 
soldiers  that  America  calls  an  army." 

Thus  ended  the  last  conference  between  the  arch  spies 
of  Imperial  Germany.  Bernstorff  and 
Albert  were  to  remain  in  Washington, 
von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed  to  hasten  back 
to  New  York  that  they  might  give  their 
final  instructions  to  Heinric  von  Lertz, 
Madame  Augusta  Stephan  and  Baron- 
ess Verbecht.  Those  instructions  came 
the  day  that  von  Papen  departed,  and 
assembling  his  spies  before  him,  he 
said: 

"Remember,  that  this  reign  of  terror 
is  in  the  hands  of  Consul  Franz  Bopp 
He  will  have  full  charge  in  the  West, 
von  Lertz  in  the  East — with  the  understanding  that  Bopp 
is  to  send  the  men  here  to  do  the  work.  When  they  arrive, 
aid  them  all  you  can.  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  destruction  of  the  big  gun  works  at  Bethlehem  the 
climax  of  the  affair." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  answered  von  Lertz. 
Harrison  Grant  of  the  Criminology  Club  shadowed  von 
Papen  until  his  departure,  noticed  his  extreme  caie  about 
his  baggage — cabled  Falmouth  to  be  sure  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive search  of  the  Captain's  effects  when  the  boat 
touched  there.    As  for  Boy-Ed — 

It  was  Dixie  Mason  of  the  Secret  Service  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  last  trip  to  his  office,  persuasive,  smiling, 

ingratiating     Dixie,     now 
and  then  leaning  forward 
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"Von  Papen  will  join 
us  at  East  Machias," 
advised  Boy- Ed.  "Here 
is  a  list  of  every  ship 
that  has  left  New  York 
in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  How  many 
torpedoes  have  you?" 


"The  world  is  good,"  he  laughed. 
"Is  it?"  she  said  caustically.     "I  think  other- 
wise.   Have  you  seen  the  papers?" 
"No— too  busy.    Why?" 

"Von   Papen's  baggage  was  searched   at   Fal- 
mouth.    They  took  away  his  checks  and  check 
stubs,  all  his  personal  letters  and  a  good  manv 
other  things  that  will  tell  of  his  activities 
in  this  country.     I  think  I  know  who  gave 
the  information  that  he  was  carrying  this 
stuff!      Look  what   I   found  in  Madame 
Stephan's  apartment  just  now!" 


to  whisper  to  him  that  America  would 
be   very  lonely  without  him.     To   the 
boat  she  went  also — and  then  to  a  tele- 
phone. 

"Let  me  speak  to  Harrison  Grant,"  she  an- 
nounced,   when   central   connected   her   with   the 
Criminology  Club.     Then — 

"This  is  Dixie.    I  just  said  goodby  to  Boy-Ed." 

•Yes." 

"And  while  I  was  in  his  office,  I  happened  to  look  at  his 
daybook.  There  was  a  notation  on  it  mentioning  Franz 
Bopp  in  San  Francisco.  I  don't  know  what  it  means — 
but  I'm  going  out  there  to  investigate.  Watch  von 
Lertz." 

"Thanks,  Dixie,"  responded  Harrison  Grant.  "By  the 
way,  I  wrote  Madame  Stephan  a  letter  saying  that  she'd 
better  give  up  any  information  that  she  has  or  that  results 
will  be  bad  for  her." 

"Hope  it'll  work,  Harry.     Goodby." 

"Goodby,  honey.    Be  careful!" 

And  Dixie  Mason  faded  from  New  York,  to  become  a 
shadow  among  shadows  in  San  Francisco,  and  to  seek  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  numbers  of  men  who  constantly 
hurried  to  and  from  Consul  Franz  Bopp's  office. 

For,  the  reign  of  terror  had  begun.  In  Pinole,  where 
thousands  of  pounds  of  nitroglycerin  exploded  entirely  by 
"accident,"  in  Seattle,  where  a  dynamite  laden  barge 
lashed  the  harbor  to  a  foam,  in  Portland,  in  Vancouver, 
and  on  through  the  West,  strange  fires  and  explosions  had 
become  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.    And  in  the  East — 

"O.  K.  at  Buffalo!"  It  was  a  voice  over  the  wire  as 
Heinric  von  Lertz  listened  expectantly,  "the  whole  place 
burned  up."    "Good!" 

A  messenger  boy  entered.    His  telegram  read: 

"O.  K.  at  Wilmington." 

But  those  words  meant  another  fire — and  more  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  The  reign  of  terror  was  working 
out  well.  Heinrich  von  Lertz  bowed  happily  at  the  en- 
trance of  Baroness  Verbecht. 


She  produced  a  letter — bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Criminology  Club  and  the  signature  of  Harrison  Grant. 
Revenge  was  strong  in  Baroness  Verbecht 's  eyes. 

"That  letter  looks  like  a  threat,"  she  began.  "It's  a 
code  message  between  them!  That's  where  the  tips  have 
been  coming  from  that  have  enabled  the  Secret  Service 
to  block  our  game.    That's — " 

But  already  the  seething  von  Lertz  was  out  of  the 
office  and  on  the  way  to  see  Madame  August  Stephan. 
There  he  flaunted  the  letter  in  her  face,  he  refused  to  listen 
to  her  explanations,  he  stormed  at  her,  he  raved  at  her — 
and  he  did  that  thing  which  he  had  sought  to  prevent.  He 
raised  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
faithful.  He  at  last  caused  revulsion  to  take  place  of  ab- 
solute fidelity.    Then  came  his  voice,  raging,  storming: 

"Remember,  Imperial  Germany  demands  obedience — or 
death!" 

Madame  Augusta  Stephan  rose  very  quietly.  She 
touched  a  hand  to  the  page  of  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing, "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

"In  that  case,"  she  said  quietly,  "here  is  your  answer:" 

Von  Lertz  strode  forward.    He  read  the  passage: 

"It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  I  do  than  I  ever  have  done: 
it  is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  I  go  to,  than  I  have  ever 
known." 

"Bah!"  he  seethed  and  left  the  room. 

Madame  Stephan  hurried  to  the  Criminology  Club, 
where  Harrison  Grant,  Cavanaugh,  Stewart  and  Sisson 
were  standing  with  haggard  faces,  a  group  of  telegrams  in 
their  hands,  telling  of  new  assaults  against  America. 
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"Hide  those  telegrams,"  Grant  whispered.  Then,  to  the 
woman — 

"Well?     Have  you  decided?" 

"Yes."  Madame  Stephan  smiled.  "No  need  for  the  con- 
cealment of  those  telegrams,  either.  I  can  tell  you  every- 
thing that  is  in  them.  What  is  more,  I  intend  to  tell  you 
everything  that  is  about  to  happen.  First  of  all,  there  is 
a  countrywide  plot  for  Saturday  night. 

"I  have  been  accused  falsely,"  she  went  on.  "That  is  all 
I  care  to  tell  you.    Do  you  care  to  take  my  confession?" 

Grant  bowed,  acquiescing. 

The  next  night  was  Saturday  night.  In  the  great  gun 
works  at  Bethlehem,  the  night  shift  was  struggling  with 
the  great  tasks  that  lay  before  it.  Down  in  the  boiler 
rooms,  the  firemen  were  plying  the  shovels  as  they  sought 
to  keep  the  steam  at  top  level.  Everywhere  was  rushing, 
seething  activity.     Then  suddenly — 

A  form  burst  into  the  boiler  room,  striking  the  shovel 
from  the  hand  of  a  fireman.  The  intruder  showed  the 
badge  of  the  Secret  Service. 

"Not  another  scoopful  of  coal  must  go  into  those  boilers 
until  we've  examined  this  coal!"  he  ordered. 

"Why?  Because  we've  just  caught  a  German  spy  dis- 
guised as  a  woman,  throwing  bombs  made  in  the  shape  of 
coal  into  the  chute.  Anyone  of  them  is  powerful  enough 
to  wreck  the  whole  plant!" 

And  in  twenty  other  places  throughout  the  country,  the 
same  sort  of  a  scene  was  happening,  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— 

"They're  all  in  the  office  now! "  said  Dixie  Mason  to  the 
Captain  of  the  police  she  had  assembled  for  the  raid  on 
Franz  Bopp's  office.  "Take  every  one  of  them — I'll  bring 
the  charge  and  present  the  evidence  to  the  district 
attorney." 

The  police  ran  forward.  An  hour  later,  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  were  receiving  the  story  of  the  arrest  of 
San  Francisco's  Imperial  German  Consul,  together  with 
most  of  his  staff  and  his  entire  crew  of  destroyers.  As  for 
the  woman  who  had  caused  the  defeat  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many's reign  of  terror — 

She  lay  on  the  floor  of  her  apartment.  Heinric  von 
Lerzt  bent  above  her,  a  revolver  still  in  his  hand.  His 
eyes  were  feverish.    He  knelt  and  stared  at  her. 

"Dead,"  he  said  quietly,  "dead!" 

A  sudden  flash  of  memory  came  over  him. 

"That  book  she  was  reading!"  he  whispered.    "I'll — " 

A  moment  later,  the  maid  entered  the  room,  to  run 
forward  hysterically  at  the  sight  of  the  woman  on  the 
floor.    Von  Lertz  stopped  her. 

"Telephone    the 
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"Yes — see — here  is  a  passage  in  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities' 
that  she  marked  just  before  she  shot  herself" — and  he 
pointed  to  it  and  read  it  aloud. 

And  while  von  Lertz  made  his  explanations,  in  a  dingy 
old  laboratory  in  a  dark  tenement  street  of  New  York,  a 
bearded,  fiendish  eyed  man  was  studying  a  tube  of  bac- 
teria which  he  held  before  him — and  gloating  over  it. 

"When  the  warm  weather  comes,"  he  mused,  "then  will 
Imperial  Germany  strike  with  a  weapon  that  is  invin- 
cible!" 

CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Infantile  Paralysis  Epidemic 

IT  was  not  long  after  warm  weather  came  that  Dixie 
Mason  saw  a  strange  appearing  man  in  the  office  of 
Heinric  von  Lertz.  When  she  entered  the  office,  she  be- 
lieved that  she  saw  some  money  pass  between  the  two  men 
— and  she  was  certain  that  just  before  she  entered,  von 
Lertz  had  been  giving  him  instructions.  But  when  she 
asked  questions — 

"Only  an  old  schoolmate,  in  financial  distress,"  answered 
von  Lertz  to  her  queries.     Dixie  glanced  at  him  queerly. 

"Heinie,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  don't  believe  you  trust 
me  as  much  as  you  once  did.    Why?" 

"That's  not  true!"  Von  Lertz  raised  both  hands  in 
protestation.  "But  this  is  something  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  keep  secret,  except  from  one  other  person." 

"Does  Bernstorff  know  of  it?" 

"Not  through  me." 

"Or  Albert?" 

"No — at  least,  I  have  not  told  him." 

"Then  the  one  other  person  must  be  Baroness  Verbecht." 

Von  Lertz  smiled  in  answer — but  gave  no  answer.  Dixie 
Mason  went  poutingly  to  the  couch  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room.  There  she  toyed  with  a  magazine — finally  to  raise 
it  in  sudden  interest.  Why  should  von  Lertz  be  reading 
the  Medical  Review? 

She  turned  the  pages.    There  was 
nothing  there  in  the  way  of  notes 
Idly  she  skimmed  the  pages — at 
last  to  come  to  one  dog-eared, 
— telling  of  the  final  isolation 
of  the  germ  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis by  scientists  in  Berlin 
and  the  hopes  for  a  specific 
that  would  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge.     Dixie  read — 
then  thought  nothing  of 
it.    Was  it  not  natural 
that     a     German 
should     take    an 
interest   in   the 
achievement    of    a 
countryman?   Dixie 
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rose  to  go.  Heinric  von  Lertz  came  forward  from  his 
work  at  his  desk. 

"I'm  sorry — that  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  began.  "But — 
really,  it's  a  secret.  Today  Germany  begins  a  new 
offensive." 

"On  the  French  front?" 

"Not  this  time.    Imperial  Germany  strikes  in  the  dark!" 

Nor  was  Dixie  Mason  able  to  gain  more.  A  week  later, 
however,  she  hastened  to  the  office  of  Harrison  Grant — to 
find  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  sanitary  inspector,  while  the 
members  of  his  organization  were  clothed  in  the  white  of 
inspectors  also. 

"We're  working  in  the  interest  of  humanity,"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  suppose  you've  seen  the  stories  of  the  growth 
of  infantile  paralysis?" 

"Just  exactly  what  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about," 
answered  Dixie  Mason.  "I'm  afraid  that  Imperial  Ger- 
many has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  saw  von  Lertz 
paying  money  to  a  man  I  know  wouldn't  be  above  the 
murder  of  children,  and  I  know  that  on  the  same  day  von 
Lertz  was  interested  enough  in  the  subject  to  dog-ear  a 
page  of  the  Medical  Review,  telling  of  the  isolation  of  the 
germ." 

Harrison  Grant  bent  forward. 

"Have  you  been  able  to  locate  the  man?" 

"No.  I've  shadowed  von  Lertz  and  Baroness  Verbecht 
persistently,  but  they  always  lose  me.  I  know  that  they 
go  somewhere  in  the  tenement  district  around  Chatham 
square,  but  that's  all." 

Apprehension  of  the  criminal  who  was  spreading  the 
germs  of  infantile  paralysis  was  difficult  just  then.  Be- 
sides, the  disease  was  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
effort  had  to  be  directed  against  the  plague  itself.  Day 
after  day  the  papers  told  a  constantly  growing  story  of 
horror  throughout  the  tenement  districts  and  even  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich  the  epidemic  was  spreading.  Day  after 
day,  trains  left  the  city,  crowded  with  fear-ridden  mothers 
removing  their  children  from  the  surroundings  of  suffering. 

While  in  the  tenement  laboratory  of  Dr.  Wolf,  once  of 
Berlin,  von  Lertz  and  Baroness  Verbecht  listened  to  the 
reports  of  progress  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  bearded  old 
murderer,  heard  his  stories  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  it. 

"And  there's  no  chance  of  Imperial  Germany  being 
blamed! "  he  announced  in  his  cracked  voice.  "They  won't 
understand.  Why  should  we  kill  children?  they  will  ask. 
They  will  not  know  that  it  is  the  rule  of  Imperial  Germany 
to  weaken  by  any  means  possible,  the  morals  and  the 
strength  of  any  nation  that  may  be  a  belligerent.  And 
when  we  have  swept  the  nation  clear  of  children  and  of 
many  men  and  many  women — what  will  America  be  then? 
A  spineless  nation — a  fightless  nation,  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  overridden  by  Imperial  Germany.  And  to  think — " 
he  spread  his  hands  in  estatic  joy — "to  think  that  I  and 
my  beloved  flies  have  been  the  cause  of  it  all!" 

He  almost  ran  forward  to  where  a  large  number  of  small 
oval  screens  rested  on  a  table  of  his  laboratory. 

"There  they  are!"  he  almost  screamed,  "there  are  the 
agents  of  Imperial  Germany.  They  are  the  ones  who 
spread  the  disease  for  us.  See?  I  spread  the  culture  in 
there  and  let  them  walk  in  it.  Then  I  release  them  in 
the  tenement  districts.  They  hurry  to  the  food.  Food 
goes  into  the  mouth.  The  disease  is  planted — and  Ger- 
many is  on  the  way  to  another  victory. 

"And  look — "  he  pointed  to  great  rows  of  bottles — 
"today  Germany  begins  a  new  phase  of  its  offensive. 
Medicine — a  cure-all.    My  men  will  sell  it  on  the  street—." 

"Be  careful!"  Von  Lertz  strode  forward.  Wolf  grinned 
evilly. 

"It  analyzes  perfectly  harmless,"  he  said  in  answer. 
"But  when  given  to  a  patient  suffering  from  infantile 
paralysis,  it  produces  certain  death." 

But  the  trail  of  the  spreaders  of  infantile  paralysis  was 


destined  to  come  in  another  way.  The  weeks  traveled  by, 
to  find  New  York  almost  in  the  grip  of  hysteria.  Every 
edition  of  the  papers  brought  new  deaths.  Every  hospital 
was  overcrowded.  Day  by  day  Wolf  went  forth  on  his 
rounds,  to  spread  more  flies,  each  with  its  legs  covered  by 
the  infantile  paralysis  germ,  in  the  infected  districts.  Day 
and  night  was  the  Criminology  Club  working  in  its  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  dirtier  districts,  making  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  more  difficult.    And  toward  the  close  of  a  day— 

"I've  been  wishing  for  you!"  It  was  Wolf's  assistant 
who  spoke  as  Baroness  Verbecht  and  Heinric  von  Lertz 
came  into  the  laboratory.     "Wolf's  drinking!     He — " 

A  sound  outside  the  door  interrupted.  Wolf  entered, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  step  faltering.  He  reeled  and 
stumbled,  falling  against  the  table  which  bore  the  culture 
tubes  of  the  dread  disease.  A  hand  struck  one  of  the 
brittle  tubes  of  glass.  It  broke,  cutting  deep  into  his  flesh. 
Dully  Wolf  stared  at  the  blood  on  his  hand. 

"I've  cut  m'self,"  he  announced  dully. 

"Yes — "  the  voice  of  Heinric  von  Lertz  bore  fright,  "on 
a  culture  tube.  Quick — we've  got  to  get  you  to  a  hospital. 
You'll  be  infected." 

"Think  I  will?     Not  me — I'm  immune.    I'm — " 

But  a  week  later,  the  strain  of  Wolf's  boasting 
changed.  He  was  in  bed  now,  a  victim  of  the  racking 
pain  he  had  distributed  to  thousands.  Then  von  Lertz 
and  Baroness  Verbecht  watched  their  agent  of  death  taken 
away. 

"Gather  everything  into  this  room  in  a  pile.  We've 
got  to  burn  the  evidence!"  ordered  von  Lertz. 

An  hour  later  Harrison  Grant,  passing  on  his  rounds, 
stepped  back  quickly  as  a  pile  of  old  bedding,  blankets, 
and  glass  pounded 

down  in  front  of  Von  Bernstorff  asked  the  privilege  of  receiving 
.  .  -  ,  U-5?   has    iust   touched   at   Newport,"   he  in- 

him,     from     where  be  a  great  deal  of 
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firemen  were  dragging  the  wreckage  from  a  burned  tene- 
ment. The  broken  glass  of  culture  tubes  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. He  bent  forward — to  pick  up  a  burned  photograph — 
ind  a  test  tube  still  bearing  the  label  of  the  germ  of  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Grant  went  forward  to  where  a  store- 
keeper was  mourning  over  his  burned  out  shop. 

"How'd  all  this  happen?"  he  asked. 

"It  started  in  a  laboratory  upstairs,"  answered  the  shop- 
keeper. "The  doctor  or  whoever  he  was  had  just  been 
taken  to  the  general  hospital  with  infantile  paralysis  and 
—well,  a  little  after  that,  the  fire  broke  out." 

Harrison  Grant  hurried  for  the  Criminology  Club  and 
Dixie  Mason. 

"That's  the  man,"  she  announced  after  a  glance  at  the 
photograph. 

"Good!  Go  to  the  general  hospital.  Dress  as  a  nurse 
md  arrange  to  be  stationed  in  his  ward.  See  if  you  can 
^et  a  confession." 

Three  days  later,  the  telephone  rang  in  the  Criminology 
Club.  Harrison  Grant  recognized  the  voice  of  Dixie  Mason 
it  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"Come  quick!"  she  said. 

For  at  the  hospital,  Dr.  Wolf  was  dying — dying 
ind  silent  almost  to  the  last. 

"I    spread    the    germs,"    he    said    thickly. 
'Yes,  I  spread  them.     It  was  all  for  the 
greater  power  of  Imperial  Germany." 

"At  whose  orders?"   Grant  asked  the 
question.    Wolf  stared  at  him.    His  lips 
noved    slightly — but    no    words    came, 
rhe  disease  spreader  was  dead.     Soon 
:he  newspapers  told  of  a  betterment  in 

i  few  telegrams  at  the  Blank  apartment.  "The 
"ormed,  "I  think  before  many  hours  there  will 
nformation  for  me." 


the  infantile  paralysis  situation — and  credited  it  to  cooler 
weather! 

And  while  the  childhood  of  America  resumed  its  health 
and  strength,  two  men  turned  their  faces  toward  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  from  Imperial  Germany.  One  of  them 
was  Capt.  Karl  Boy-Ed,  former  naval  attache  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Embassy  at  Washington.  The  other  was 
Capt.  Franz  von  Papen,  former  military  attache — both 
bound  for  a  neutral  southern  country  that  they  might 
direct  the  activities  of  a  hidden  campaign  against  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  commodities. 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    COTTON 

The  result  of  the  meeting  of  von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed 
in  the  neutral  southern  country  was  not  evidenced  for  some 
time.  Then  reports  began  to  come  from  the  cotton  districts 
of  the  United  States  that  were  anything  but  gratifying. 
The  boll  weevil  had  begun  to  invade  the  cotton  fields,  caus- 
ing devastation  to  appear  where  there  should  have  been 
acres  and  acres  of  white  blooms;  crops  failed 
mysteriously — ton  by  ton 
the    production    of    cotton 


was  being  cut  down.    And 
quite    coincidentally,    a    short 
time  before  each  new  outburst 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  cotton,  a  spy 
left  the  headquarters  of  von  Papen 
and  Boy-Ed,  carrying  concealed  with 
him,  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  commodity. 

And  perhaps  it  all  would  have 
led    to    success    had    Imperial 
Germany     contented     itself 
with  the  mere  destruction  of 
fields,    and   of   growing 
crops.     But  Imperial  Ger- 
many   yearned    for    more 
than    that.     Great   crops 
of    cotton     already     had 
been  picked   and   ginned. 
On   the  harbors  of   New 
Orleans,     Galveston     and 
even    New    York,     thou- 
sands   of    tons    of    cotton 
were  awaiting  shipment  to 
France,  to  Engfand  and  to 
Russia.  And  Imperial  Ger- 
many had  determined  that 
if  this  cotton  could  not  be 
diverted  to  Germany,  then 
it  must  go  to  no  one.  The 
result  was  that  Dixie  Ma- 
son   dropped    into    the 
Criminology  Club  one  day 
for  a  little  chat  with  Har- 
rison Grant — and  an  ex- 
change of  opinions. 

'cVon    Lertz    continues 
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Time  after  time  the  harassed  Mrs.  Blank  sought  to  elude  the 

representative  of   Imperial   Germany's    arch    murderers,    von 

Bernstorff,  but  she  was  blocked. 


to  get  mail  and  telegrams  from  Zacatecas,"  said  Dixie  as 
she  seated  herself.  "And  also  to  get  a  number  of  secret 
reports  from  cotton  centers  down  south.    I — " 

"And  you  haven't  been  able  to  learn  what  they  mean?" 
Harrison  Grant  wagged  a  finger  at  her.  "I'm  afraid  that 
von  Lertz  is  losing  some  of  his  Imperial  German  stupidity." 

Dixie  smiled. 

"If  I  had  only  von  Lertz  to  work  against,"  was  her  an- 
swer, "things  would  be  different.  But  there  is  Baroness 
Verbecht — it  seems  she  has  assumed  complete  charge  since 
the  suicide  of  Madame  Stephan.  Personally,  I  think  that 
that  suicide  some  day  will  be  traced  directly  to  Heinric 
von  Lertz,  but  that's  another  matter  just  now.  The  point 
of  everything  is  that  I  have  made  an  investigation  and 
have  learned  that  several  shipments  of  cotton  from  the 
Harris  Compress  at  Shreveport  have  been  found  to  be 
eaten  up  with  acids.  I  think  I  know  how  it's  being  done. 
I'm  leaving  tonight  for  the  South." 

"Good  girl,  Dixie!"  Harrison  Grant  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  little  Secret  Service 
operative  for  a  moment,"  and  I  know  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing going  on,  you'll  get  track  of  it.  I  wish  that  I  could 
go  along-^-but  I  can't.  There's  another  little  matter  that 
is  claiming  my  attention." 

"Which  is—" 

"The  wife  of  a  certain  broker  in  New  York.  For  pur- 
poses best  known  to  the  service,  she  must  be  known  only 
as  Mrs.  Blank,  because  I  believe  that  she  is  only  a  pawn 
in  her  husband's  hands.  At  any  rate,  Bernstorff  has  be- 
come fascinated  with  her.  I  have  investigated  Blank  and 
have  found  that  he  is  a  scheming  sort  of  fellow  who  would 
not  be  above  forcing  his  wife  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
another  man.  Ambassador  Bernstorff  knows  what  is 
going  on  toward  the  destruction  of  American  industries. 
And  suppose  he  should  give  advance  information  to  some- 
one connected  with  the  stock  game.    The  result  would  be 


a  chance  for  a  play  on  shorts  on  the  market  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  a  young  fortune." 

"I  see."    Dixie  rose.    "Success,  Harry!" 
"Success  to  you,  Dixie." 
And  so,  Dixie  Mason  disappeared  from 
New  York,  to  take  her  place  in  the  south, 
to  trace  the  shipments  of  cotton  from 
the  fields  to  the  gin,  to  aid  in  the  clean 
ing  up  of  fields  affected  by  the  bol 
weevil,  while  in  the  southern  country, 
in    constant    communication    with    von 
Lertz  and  with  Wolf  von  Igel,  Boy-Ed 
and  von  Papen  directed  the  activities 
of  hundreds  of  spies  scattered  through 
the  cotton  districts. 

Harrison  Grant  had  been  more  than 
busy.  Stationed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton,  he  had  watched 
Ambassador  Bernstorff  more 
than  once  signal  with  the  win- 
dow shade  of  his  room,  receive 
an  answering  signal  from 
across  the  street,  leave  th 
Ritz-Carlton,  enter  a  blin 
passageway  of  the  building 
across  the  way,  get  into  aJ 
freight  elevator  and  be  taken 
aloft  to  the  apartments  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blank.  More  tha 
that,  he  had  learned  that  Blah 
had  invited  Bernstorff  to  a  ball 
at  his  country  estate — an 
through  another  broker,  Har- 
rison Grant  had  received  an  in- 
vitation. 

The  night  of  the  ball  the 
great  estate  of  Blank  was 
ablaze  with  lights.  Mingling  with  the  guests  was  Harrison 
Grant,  his  eyes  following  the  worried,  fretted  features  of 
Mrs.  Blank.  Nor  was  it  long  until  he  had  been  introduced 
to  her  and  was  chatting  with  her,  while  Blank  glared  at 
her  from  across  the  ballroom,  and  the  nervous,  irascible 
Bernstorff  saw  in  him  a  rival  for  the  affections  of  the 
woman  he  craved. 

Mrs.  Blank's  mind  had  been  a  seething  cauldron  for 
days  now — ever  since  her  brutish  husband  had  confided  to 
her  the  plan  for  making  her  a  puppet  in  a  game  of  fascina- 
tion. Beaten  down  for  years  by  his  overbearing  nature, 
striving  to  struggle  against  him,  but  failing  always,  Mrs. 
Blank  was  facing  the  worst  maelstrom  of  her  career.  And. 
striving  as  best  she  could  against  it,  she  welcomed  the 
apparent  friendship  which  Harrison  Grant  extended  to 
her,  and  the  company  which  he  offered — anything  for  a 
task  imposed  upon  her  by  her  husband.  Time  after  time, 
when  she  sought  to  elude  Blank  and  the  representative  of 
Imperial  Germany's  arch  murderers,  she  was  blocked.  But 
once  they  met — for  a  moment,  and  Harrison  Grant  took 
advantage  of  that  moment  for  a  bit  of  advice  he  hoped 
would  be  heeded. 

"Naturally,  you  know  that  I  am  the  president  of  the 
Criminology  Club,"  he  said  with  little  attempt  to  disguise 
the  meaning  of  his  remark.  "We  are  at  present  working  ill 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  against  certain  represen- 
tatives of  a  foreign  country,  one  of  whom  is  here  tonight. 
The  duty  of  every  American  citizen  is  to  work  against 
the  spies  which  that  country  employs  here — and  should 
anyone  gain  any  information  from  them,  it  should  be  com- 
municated at  once  to  me.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  might 
make  money  for  someone  else  on  the  stock  market." 

"I  understand,"  she  answered — and  a  moment  later, 
Harrison  Grant  saw  that  she  smiled  at  Bernstorff. 

But  while  Harrison  Grant  was  playing  his  game  against 
that  of  Blank  and  of  Bernstorff,  Dixie  Mason  was  more 
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than  busy  in  the  South.  She  had  accomplished  the  arrest 
of  one  of  Germany's  acid  throwers  in  the  big  compress 
at  Shreveport,  and  was  busily  gaining  a  confession  from 
him.  Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  arrest  had  been  seen  and 
communicated  to  Wolf  von  Igel  in  New  York  by  another 
of  Germany's  army  of  spies,  worry  her.  For,  with  the 
search  of  the  prisoner  and  the  finding  of  papers  upon  him, 
Dixie  had  communicated  her  facts  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  And  while  Wolf  von  Igel  strove  to  gather  up  the 
papers  of  his  office  and  hurry  them  to  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Department  of  Justice 
entered  to  raid  that  office,  seize  those  papers  and  again 
open  a  hornet's  nest  of  German  intrigue.  For  those  papers 
told  practically  everything  that  the  United  States  wanted 
to  know  concerning  the  activities  of  Wolf  von  Igel  in 
America. 

The  papers  were  taken  and  Wolf  von  Igel  removed  to 
a  safer  place  while  Paul  Koenig  of  the  Hamburg  American 
line,  hurried  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Albert  to  communicate 
the  bad  news  to  him. 

"That  means  that  someone  has  learned  our  cotton  se- 
crets," Dr.  Albert  announced.  "Very  well.  Cotton  on 
the  docks  of  New  York  must  not  be  loaded  on  the  steamers. 
Summon  von  Lertz." 

The  result  was  that  fire  broke  forth  in  the  harbors  of 
New  York,  fire  which  destroyed  bale  after  bale  of  cotton, 
which  swept  throughout  the  shipping  district,  which  leaped 
from  dock  to  ship  and  from  ship  to  dock;  fire  in  which 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  crumpled  into  the  smoke  of 
nothingness.  The  further  result  was  that  a  telegram  was 
delivered  to  Bernstorff  at  the  home  of  Blank,  telling  of 
that  fire  and  of  its  results.  Bernstorff  did  not  notice  that 
Blank  was  staring  over  his  shoulder  as  he  read  that  tele- 
gram. Nor  did  Bernstorff  notice  that  Blank  and  Mrs. 
Blank  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  maze  of  frivolity. 

Carefully  concealed  just  outside  the  conservatory,  Har- 
rison Grant  was  watching  and  listening.  Within  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blank  arguing  about  Bernstorff. 
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"Can't  you  understand  what  it  would  mean?"  Blank 
was  saying.  "For  instance  Bernstorff  got  a  telegram  to- 
night that  great  cargoes  of  cotton  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  Erie  Basin  tonight.  He  knew  in  advance  that  they 
were  going  to  be  destroyed.  And  if  I  had  known  it,  I 
could  have  bought  short  on  cotton,  sold  tomorrow  and 
made  money.  You're  the  one  who  can  get  that  information. 
Bernstorff's  crazy  about  you.  He'll  tell  you  what  you  ask 
him.    And  you've  got  to  do  it.    Now  promise!" 

Grant  leaned  forward.     From  within  had  come  the  low 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice.    And  her  words  were: 
"I  promise." 

Nor  could  Grant  help  wondering  just  to  what  that 
promise  would  lead. 

As  for  Imperial  Germany,  it  was  busy  in  a  half  a  dozen 
directions  at  once.  The  visit  of  von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed 
had  struck  a  snag  in  the  arrest  of  von  Igel.  Already  they 
were  packing  their  grips  and  making  arrangements  to  get 
secretly  across  the  line  into  the  United  States,  that  they 
might  aid  in  a  new  blow  that  Imperial  Germany  was  aim- 
ing against  America — then  escape.  And  that  new  blow 
was  to  be- 
Far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  the  periscope  of  a  U-boat  ap- 
peared above  the  waves.  And  the  churning  submersible 
was  headed  straight  for  America ! 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  RAID  OF  THE  U-53 

Separation,  a  new  blow  against  x\merica — then  escape! 
Such  was  the  plan  of  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  as  they  made 
their  way  into  America  and  headed  toward  the  East.  But 
as  they  did  so,  the  trail  of  at  least  one  of  them  was  picked 
up  by  the  Secret  Service  with  the  result  that  when  Karl 
Boy-Ed  entered  a  small  grocery  store  near  the  wharves 
of  Newport  some  time  later,  a  young  girl  watched  from  the 
shadows  across  the  street.  She  was  Dixie  Mason. 
(Continued  on  page  100J 


A  form  burst  into  the  room,  striking  the  shovel  from  the  hands  of  a  fireman.     "Not  another  shovel  full  of  coal  must  go  into  these  boilers 
until  we've  examined  this  coal,"  cried  Grant.     "We've  just  caught  a  German  spy  throwing  bombs  in  the  shape  of  coal  into  the  chute  above." 
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Few  may  dictate  to  nobility. 
Yet  David  W.  Griffith  told 
the  Dowager  Queen  Alexan* 
dra  and  court  ladies  how  to 
act  before  the  camera.  They 
were   quite  submissive  too. 


Mr.  Griffith    instruct- 
ing Lily  Elsie  how  to 
play    an    important 
scene. 
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His  Star 


With  customary  partiality  to 
the  art  before  him,  Griffith  for- 
got that  his  actress  was  Lady 
Diana  Manners,  the  celebrated 
English  beauty.  She  was,  for 
the  moment,  so  much  "  ma- 
terial"—  to  be  moulded  into 
a  Griffith  actress. 


GRIFFITH  is  the  greatest  man  in 
pictures,  because  he  lets  every- 
body else  do  everything  they  can.  and 
then  goes  them  one  better.   "Masks  and  Faces" 
was  produced  in  England,  and  it  had  almost 
all   the   stage   and   screen   notables    of   Great 
Britain  in  the  cast.     What  does  Griffith  do? 
The  most  beautiful  women  of  the  exclusive 
court  circles  act  in  his  picture,   "The   Great 
Love."     This  is  the  picture  recently  referred 
to  in  Photoplay,  in  which  Griffith  will  show 
the  regeneration  of  British  society  through  its 
war  activities. 


An  unusual  tableaux 
showing  Bettina  Stuart- 
Wortley  scrubbing  the 
floor.  It's  a  hospital 
scene. 


A  group  of  English  noblewomen  as  they  appear 

in  the  picture.     At    left   is   Lily    Elsie.     Then 

appears   Lady   Diana   Manners  and  at  extreme 

right  Mrs.  John  Lavery. 
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Headin?   South! 


Readers  will  please  stand  while  Jac\  Holt 
sings  "Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine." 


JACK  HOLT  has  a  secret. 
He  isn't  really  in   Southern  California   to 
work    in   pictures — he's    down    there    to    get 
warm. 

Tack  spent  so  many  years  in  Alaska  driving  a 
dog  team  over  the  snow  and  got  so  blooming  cold 
that  he  had  to  spend  the  last  six  years  trying  to 
thaw  out. 

This  leading  man  was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia, 
the  burg  to  which  Sheridan  made  his  celebrated 
twenty- 
mile  dash. 
The    son 
of  a  min- 
ister,  Holt 
went  to  the 
Virginia    Mili- 
tary     Institute, 
developed    into   a 
civil  engineer  and 
then   went   up  to 
Alaska    as    a     surveyor 
He    switched    from    sur- 
veying to  driving  the  mail 
sleds  and  for  many,  many  moons  during  the 
winter   months  drove   the  dog  teams  from 
Valdez  to  Fairbanks. 

Jack  would  save  his  wages  as  a  surveyor 
until  he  had  enough  to  go  prospecting. 
After  he  spent  all  of  his  money  hunting 
gold  he  would  go  back  to  work  again  as  a 
mail  driver. 

At  times  during  the  winter  months  in 
some  parts  of  Alaska,  it  becomes  far  from 
warm,  and  it  was  nothing  ior  young  Holt  to 
come  staggering  into  the  Blue  Skin  Road- 
house  pretty  well  frozen  up.  One  time  in 
the  last  snow  of  the  year,  after  they  had  a 
gentle  fall  of  nearly  fifty-five  feet  in  Valdez, 
and  all  the  snow  except  the  trail  had  softened 
up, — Jack  and  his  dog  team  with  a  lot  of 
tender  missives  bound  for  the  hardv  heroes 


And  here  is  just  Jack,  who  was  lured  into  the  moving 
picture  game   by  an   invitation   to  jump  off  a   cliff. 


Jack   Holt   with    Mary    Pickford   in  "The 
Little  American,"  one  of  his  first  pictures. 

As  proof  of  his 
sojourn    in    the 
gH^      Far  North,  Jack 
\     produces  .  a  cake 
I    of  genuine  Alas- 
i '    kan  —  the  adjec- 
,   tives    were    sup- 
■'   plied  by  his  pub- 
licity department 
— ice. 

of  Fairbanks  fell  off  the 

trail  and  were  nearly  frozen 

to  death  before  found.     But 

the  mail  business  became  monotonous 

and  as  a  minstrel  company  was  being 

organized  to  play  the  Alaska  camps, 

Holt  joined  out  as  an  end  man. 

Finally     his     craving     for     warm 
weather  became  so  great  that  Jack  left 
Alaska  and  came  to  the  States  and 
bought  himself  a   ranch   in  Oregon. 
The  ranch  went  "bluey,"  as  he  says, 
and  one  day,  down  in  San   Francisco, 
Jack  heard  of  a  motion  picture  company 
that  needed  a  man  to  jump  off  a  cliff  into 
the  rushing  river.    Jack  took  the  job  and 
from  then  on  devoted  his  interest  and  en- 
ergy to  pictures.    He  started  in  with  Uni- 
versal  and  Lubin  and   it  was  while  he 
was  with  the  Universal  Company  that  his 
work  was  noticed  by  the  Lasky  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
offered  a  contract.    Practically  his  first 
production    established  him   as  an 
actor  of  rare  ability.    In  this  role  he 
appeared  as  the  German-American 
Lieutenant  in  "The  Little  American,"  in 
support  of  Mary  Pickford. 

From  a  German  officer  in  "The  Little 
American"  he  was  converted  into  an 
American  Quartermaster  in  "The  Secret 
Game." 

Holt  did  a  number  of  productions  at 
the  Lasky  studio  and  then  went  over  to 
the  other  Paramount  organization. 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  to  play  the  lead  for 
Dorothy  Dalton.  The  production  was 
delayed  and  he  was  promptly  borrowed 
by  Lasky  to  do  "The  White  Man's  Law" 
and  several  others.  After  doing  the  Dalton  picture  he  set- 
tled down  for  a  little  vacation  when  Clara  Kimball  Young 
cornered  him  for  "The  Claw."     Now  he's  back  with  Ince. 


The  Thrift  Stamp —  As  these  lines  are  writ- 
A  New  Problem.  ten  motion  picture  thea- 
tres in  the  West  are 
discussing  the  serious  problem  which  the  Thrift 
Stamp  has  brought  about — primarily,  the  Thrift 
Stamp,  aided  and  abetted  by  Red  Cross  and 
Liberty  Bond  drives.  The  managers  assert  that 
the  thrift  stamp  has  destroyed  the  bigger  portion 
of  juvenile  patronage,  and  in  some  instances 
menaces  the  very  existence  of  the  theatres 
themselves,  by  having  eaten  up  the  enduring 
margin  of  profit. 

This  is  a  problem  with  two  grave  sides  — 
also  it  is  a  cloud  with  a  nice  silver  lining. 

For  the  first,  the  prime  consideration  of  this 
nation  today  is  not  amusement,  but  winning 
the  war.  We  have  been  told,  and  we  believe, 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  luxury  or  pleasure 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  our  armies  and  the 
means  behind  them. 

The  cloud's  silver  lining  is  that  any  process, 
governmental  or  private,  which  is  recognized  as 
having  taught  thrift  and  the  necessity  of  saving 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  nation  is  a  good 
process,  and  augurs  sanity,  power,  progress  and 
wealth  in  the  ruling  generation  to  come. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  national  calamity  if 
any  general  financial  disaster  should  overtake 
the  nation's  picture  theatres.  Indeed,  these  are 
the  spiritual  parks  of  the  soul,  just  as  necessary, 
now,  as  material  parks  for  our  physical  selves. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  administration  an- 
ticipates nor  would  countenance  any  such  thing 
at  this  time,  for  the  movies  are  America's 
relaxation,  and  in  these  days  of  tension  relaxa- 
tion was  never  more  vitally  necessary. 

The  answer  would  appear  to  be  this:  if  any 
form  of  amusement  suffers,  it  will  be  high- 
priced  amusement.  If  we  have  to,  we  can  spare 
the  two-dollar  show  a  whole  lot  quicker  than 
the  ten-  and  twenty-cent  show. 

Comparative  instances,  though,  show  no 
such  danger  impending.  The  reports  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  his  aides  and  successors  in  Belgium, 
tell  us  that  no  matter  how  destitute  a  district, 
or  how  utterly  dependent  on  funds  from  Amer- 
ica, a  portion  of  every  family's  pittance  was  put 
aside  for  the  beloved  Cinema,  and  the  oppressed 
Belgians  went  out  of  their  troubles  by  going 
through  the  screen  to  other  lands. 

The  theatrical  business  in  London,  including 
pictures  as  well,  flourishes  almost  as  in  peace 
times. 

In  a  modified  sense,  this  is  true  of  Paris — 
and  would  be  quite  true  had  not  the  nation 
been  so  actually  depleted  of  its  artists,  creative 
as  well  as  interpretative. 

Come  on  with  Thrift  Stamps  and  Liberty 
Bonds  and  honorable  buttons  of  the  Red  Cross! 
The  only  answer  now  would  seem  to  be  careful 
management,  conservation,  perhaps  fewer  shows, 
here  and  there — but  always  better  ones! 


Our  Old  A  year  ago  PHOTOPLAY  used  to 

Department,     comment,  every  month,  on  the 

'  soberly  asinine  electric  signs  to 

be  found  before  apparently  first-class  city  thea- 
tres. The  signs  grew  more  reasonable,  and  the 
department  faded.  But  the  nuts  are  with  us 
again. 

Inspect,  for  instance,  this  legend,  which  in 
large  fire-type  adorned  a  playhouse  at  Fifth  street 
and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  during  the  last 
week  in  March: 

It  May  be  Your  Daughter  —  and  Charlie 
Chaplin. 

While  at  the  same  time  this  allurement  was 
displayed  with  equal  prominence  on  the  main 
street  of  Hollywood,  the  Athens  of  our  art: 

Shoes  that  Dance — Amateur  Night. 

One  Way     The  censor  we  still  have  with  us, 

to  Cemor  '3Ut  as  tnere  *s  more  than  one  way 
of  removing  the  pelt  from  a  feline, 
there  are  more  than  a  few  ways — if  we  can  find 
them — of  walking  around  the  obnoxious  smoke 
screen  of  stupid  bigotry. 

One  way  has  been  found  by  the  Strand 
theatre  in  New  Orleans.  This  enterprising  in- 
stitution has  an  "advisory  committee,"  of  fifty 
citizens,  who  pass  not  only  upon  the  pictures, 
but  upon  the  subtitles.  Needless  to  say,  such 
criticism  is  constructive  rather  than  destruc- 
tive, as  is  the  defacing  inspection  of  the  profes- 
sional moral  policeman. 

The  kernel  of  wheat  in  the  Strand's  scheme 
is  that  it  makes  the  motion  picture  a  community 
interest,  not  an  occasional  peep-show  in  which 
the  community  takes  the  watch-dog's  leavings. 
When  motion  pictures  become  generally  a  com- 
munity interest,  and  a  community  pride  —  in 
other  words,  when  each  man  feels  that  the  pic- 
ture is  a  thing  in  which  he  is  not  only  a  daily 
spectator  but  a  responsible  participant — when 
this  time  comes  the  public  censor  will  die  just 
as  naturally  as  a  little  stinkweed  hung  up  over 
the  kitchen  stove. 

What  He  Had    The  individual  managers  of  a 

B„„„    P/„ ,.„•  „      circuit  of  theatres  in  certain 
een    r Laying.  ,,  , 

3  °  small  southern  cities  got  to- 
gether in  New  York  recently.  It  was-  their 
annual  convention,  and  their  parliament  was 
extensively  harangued  by  those  lesser  lamps  of 
Broadway  who  make  a  business  of  cheaply 
duplicating  Broadway  successes  for  the  pro- 
vinces. During  the  past  year  the  fillums  has 
cut  into  this  nice  profit  something  terrible, 
Mose! 

Among  the  specially  vindictive  at  this  meet- 
ing was  a  two-cylinder  producer  whom  we'll 
give  the  name  of  Ginsberg.     Ginsberg  doesn't 
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know  much  about  the  movies,  but  he  has  a  con- 
viction that  it  ought  to  be  illegal  to  put  a  first- 
class  photoplay  in  the  same  town  with  one  of 
his  nineteenth  editions  of  Frohman.  Ginsberg 
calls  all  screen  efforts  by  the  general  and  con- 
temptuous name,  "Chaplins."  He  made 
"Chaplin"  a  generality  when  he  found  that 
every  theatre  on  his  circuit,  or  nearly  every 
theatre,  as  cancelling  his  worthy  dramas  in  favor 
of  the  capers  of  Charlie 

Yet  Ginsberg  found  one  manager  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  never  had  a  Chaplin  in 
his  theatre.  He  spoke  specifically,  but  Ginsberg, 
alas,  took  the  answer  as  a  generality.  Ginsberg 
broke  up  the  meeting  to  introduce  him.  "Here,' ' 
he  declaimed,  "is  a  gentleman  who  never  had  a 
Chaplin  in  his  house  yet  makes  money  —  tell 
the  gentlemen  why  you  never  play  the  Chap- 
lins!" 

"Well,"  answered  the  manager,  "I  can't — I 
don't  have  no  open  time  for  'em,  because  my 
folks  can't  never  seem  to  get  enough  o'  Mary 
Pickford  an'  Bill  Hart." 

Edison,  Hail  The  Edison  studio  and  labor- 
and  Farewell!  ^  *  the  Bronx,  New  York 
City,  has  been  sold,  in  all 
probability  the  Edison  name  on  film  plays  has 
passed  into  history. 

To  many,  this  will  bring  a  certain  poignant 
regret,  for  in  the  days  of  beginning,  Edison  up- 
held the  banner  of  progress  with  splendid 
courage  and  great  result.  To  others,  the  an- 
nouncement means  nothing  at  all — to  the  great 
majority,  it  is  just  an  item  of  news. 

Is  there  a  bit  of  irony  —  or  is  it  a  fine  fare- 
well?— in  the  fact  that  the  final  Edison  produc- 
tion, "The  Unbeliever,"  is  listed  among  the 
season's  big  winners? 

To  those  who  observe  the  march  of  photo- 
play events  it  seems  as  though  film  history,  like 
much  of  the  record  of  human  life,  moves  in  a 
circle.  When  Edison  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
power,  motion  pictures  were  ruled  by  a  mighty 
trust.  Then  came  the  humble  independents, 
their  unbeatable  energy,  their  progress  —  and 
today  they  are  a  virtual  trust! 

What  next  ? 

« 

Your  Kind  "I  have  never  heard  an  audience 
Applause.  in  a  Pnotoplay  theatre  clap  its 
hands  even  when  the  house  was 
bursting  with  people,"  said  Vachel  Lindsay,  in 
a  book  published  three  years  ago.  We  do  not 
now  recall  whether  or  not  we  frequently  en- 
countered applause  in  those  ancient  times,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  today  is  the  almost  invariable  applause  which 
greets  a  favorite  actor  or  a  pleasing  scene.  There 
is  more  significance  in  this  than  the  mere 
knowledge  that  the  audience  approves  what  it 
sees.  The  applause  makes  it  more  evident 
than  ever  that  pictures  have  become  real  to  the 
spectators.     We  would    not   applaud  a  pretty 


picture  found  in  a  book  or  in  an  art  gallery, 
because  its  unreality  is  too  obvious.  But  the 
moving  picture  has  become  a  personal  thing,  its 
players  actual  persons.  Except  for  patriotic 
spectacles,  which  we  applaud  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  stand  when  the  national  anthem 
is  played,  this  applause  would  be  withheld  if 
we  stopped  to  think  about  it.  We  do  not  stop 
to  think;  we  do  not  stop  to  realize  that  this 
thing  that  has  aroused  us  is  only  a  shadow. 
Our  applause  is  spontaneous,  because  the  thing 
we  see  is  just  as  real  as  if  the  actors  in  person 
were  before  us,  on  the  stage.  In  other  words, 
we  no  longer  look  at  a  picture,  we  look  into  it. 

Sunshine  The  making  of  moving  pictures 

or  Spotshine?  *s  now  more  than  ever  the 
monopoly  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, yet  the  general  public  —  the  consumer  of 
motion  pictures  —  knows,  and  does  not  know, 
why. 

Most  people  believe  that  the  film  men  have 
convened  in  California  because  of  its  sunshine. 
This  is  true,  but  just  why  and  how  it  is  true  the 
public  does  not  realize. 

The  great  advantage  of  Southern  California 
is  that  its  reliable  weather  permits  companies  to 
work  on  "location,"  and  to  make  plans  in 
advance  for  such  exterior  photography,  at  least 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  This  is  a 
factor  of  prime  importance  in  turning  out  pic- 
tures on  schedule,  and  at  anything  like  endur- 
able costs.  Neither  exhibitors  nor  performers' 
salaries  wait  upon  bad  weather. 

Of  secondary  importance  to  this  is  the  sharp, 
clear  quality  of  the  light  itself,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  electric  power. 

Interior  photography  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  artificial  lighting.  The  differ- 
ence between  sunshine  and  spotshine,  as  far  as 
pliability  and  calculated  effect  are  concerned,  is 
the  difference  between  a  rain  and  a  hose.  You 
can  do  just  what  you  please  with  a  hose  —  wet 
anything,  anywhere,  any  time,  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  like.  Adolph  Zukor  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  in  a  year  or  two,  at  most, 
work  done  in  the  studios  will  be  done  wholly 
with  artificial  illumination. 

Another  Frank  Crane,  usually  a  kindly  person 
c  /J  in  his  syndicated  editorials,  has  joined 
OCOia-  the  ranks  of  the  scolds.  But  like 
many  another  estimable  gentleman  who  tries 
to  talk  about  pictures,  he  seems  to  know  very 
little  about  his  subject.  He  saw  a  bad  picture, 
and  with  this  as  a  topic,  ferociously  attacks  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole,  demanding,  for  example: 

"Why  pay  Mary  Pickford  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  then  get  the  teamster  or  the  plasterer 
to  write  the  story  for  fifty  cents?" 

The  figure  of  speech  was  ill  chosen.  Recent 
Pickford  stories  have  been  from  the  works  of 
the  following  teamsters  and  plasterers:  Bret 
Harte,  William  J.  Locke,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Eleanor  Hoyt'Brain- 
erd. 


There  was  an  uncanny  quality  in  this  little 
creature,  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  provocation 
that  ran  through  her  slim  body  like  a  flame. 
She  was  the  embodiment  of  the  music  and 
color  about  her. 


Maid  of  the  Storm 

A  Cinderella  who  too\  adventure  into  her  own  hands 

By  Dale  Carroll 


ARIEL  crouched  in  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  her 
cave  and  watched  the  gulls  as  they  wheeled  out 
against  the  stormy  November  sky.  Familiar  as 
the  scene  was,  it  never  lost  its  charm  for  her.  All 
the  world  about  her  seemed  to  share  her  joy  in  the  ap- 
proaching storm — the  little  white-caps  in  the  choppy, 
slate-colored  sea,  the  long  reeds  bent  by  the  wind,  and 
even  the  birds  as  they  circled  over  the  horizon  line.  One 
of  the  gulls  especially  fascinated  Ariel.  It  seemed  larger 
than  the  others  and  gyrated  peculiarly  high  above  the 
others.  Its  spasmodic  movements  brought  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  earth — and  then  Ariel  saw  that  it  was  no  bird  at 
all,  but  some  giant-winged  monster  struggling  to  keep  its 
balance.  Her  face  turned  skyward,  Ariel  watched  the 
thing  flopping  about  in  the  wind.  Suddenly  it  swooped 
toward  her  and  fell  the  long  distance  to  the  beach,  with 
a  great  crash. 

Ariel  rushed  to  the  spot,  but  not  before  a  group  of 
fishermen  had  gathered  about  the  mass.  Pinned  under 
the  wreckage  was  the  long  slim  figure  of  a  young  man. 
One  leg  was  bent  under  him  and  blood  was  beginning  to 
trickle  from  his  forehead,  shadowed  by  an  aviator's  cap. 
Ariel  felt  a  poignant  thrill  of  pity  as  if  one  of  her  beloved 
pines  in  the  nearby  forest  had  fallen  blasted  at  her  feet. 


Solemnly  she  trotted  after  the  little  procession  that  bore 
the  bird-man  to  the  cottage  where  Andy  MacTavish, 
Ariel's  foster-father,  had  grudgingly  offered  a  shelter.  Be- 
fore the  doctor  came,  Andy's  clumsy  fingers  had  cut  the 
aviator's  high  boot  from  the  broken  leg  and  no  one  noticed 
that  Ariel  had  gathered  it  in  her  arms  and  hidden  it  among 
her  other  childish  treasures. 

"He'll  need  a  rare  bit  of  nursing,"  the  doctor  had  told 
them. 

Ariel  silenced  Andy's  sour  complaints  by  her  faithful 
promise  to  give  up  her  long  walks  and  her  romps  with  the 
fisher-boys  and  even  her  games  in  the  cave  if  they  would 
allow  her  to  nurse  the  stranger.  Andy  grunted  his  consent 
and  the  invalid  stayed. 

Patiently  Ariel  slaved  about  the  cottage,  changing  the 
bandages,  preparing  his  food  and  soothing  him  as  he  tossed 
and  muttered  of  the  strange  world  in  the  city  beyond  the 
cliffs.  Her  first  reward  was  the  look  of  recognition  and 
gratitude  which  he  gave  her  one  morning  as  she  brought 
in  the  tray  with  his  breakfast. 

"Did  you  fall  out  of  the  sky  too?"  he  asked  her  whim- 
sically. 

She  smiled  rapturously  at  this  first  indication  that  her 
labors  had  not  been  in  vain. 
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"I  was  here  already,"  she  told  him.  "I'm  taking  care      Franklin  Shirley,  she  learned,  and  he  lived  in  that  city  of 

of  you.    I'm  Ariel."  splendor  and  mystery  known  to  Ariel  as  London.     But 

"Ariel,  of  course  you're  Ariel,"  he  answered  and  then  as  to  his  past  and  his  plans  for  the  future  he  remained 
murmured    something    about    "come    unto    these    yellow      uncommunicative  and  preferred  to  sit  on  the  throne  Ariel 

sands"    which    she    didn't    understand.  had   made   for  him   and  listen  to  her 

But  from  that  moment,  he  began  to  im-  Maid  of  the  Storm                 chatter   and   watch   her   dance   to   the 

prove  and  soon  he  was  able  to  limp  from  x  t ARRATED  by  permission,  from  the      music  of  the  waves, 

the  cottage  to  her  cave  where  she  de-  IN  Paralta  photoplay  based  upon  the         She  loved   to  invent   strange  dances 

lightedly  shared  with  him  all  her  treas-  story  by  J.  Grubb  Alexander  and  Fred      for  him.     She  had  caught  the  rhythm 

ures.  JJyton,  Produced   Wlth   the   f°llowmg      of  the  waves  and  the  wind  until  she 

This  was  a  secret  cave  which  she  had  Ariel..                    ...Bessie  Barriscale     seemed  no  longer  a  human  child  but 

named    the    "Witches'    Cauldron"    and     Franklin  Shirley George  Fisher     some   elfin    incarnation    of   the   storm. 

had    told    the    fisher-boys    such    blood-      Abe  Strokman Herschal  Mayall      Once,  after  one  of  these  wild  dances, 

curdling  tales  of  its  origin  that  none  of     ^np  gcTavish Joseph  Dowling      Franklin  had  caught  her  to  him  and 

.,  °    ,  ,    ,       ,    .,     ,  °  ,     ...        Jules  Picarde Howard  Hickman       ,      .    ,  ,.     ,         .9  .    ,  ,,  ,    . 

them  could  be  bribed  to  approach  it.     Ludwig  Sttauss Nick  Cogley     buried  his  face  in  her  wind-blown  hair. 

There,  with   the  birdman  seated  on  a     Elaine  Shackleford Lois  Wilson         "Ariel!"  he  had  cried,  repeating  her 

rock  and  she  at  his  feet  on  the  moss,  name  again   and  again,   "you   are  the 

they  spent  long  lazy  afternoons  through  which  he  learned      loveliest  thing  I  have  ever  seen." 

her  simple  history.  After  this,  life  had  but  one  meaning  for  Ariel.    They 

She  was  called  Ariel,  she  told  him,  because  that  was  loved  each  other  and  she  was  content.  Some  day  there 
the  name  of  the  ship  which  had  cast  her  up  on  the  sands  would  be  another  cottage,  just  above  the  Witches'  Caul- 
of  the  Kentish  coast  where  Andy  had  found  her.  He  had  dron,  where  they  would  live  only  for  each  other.  It  was 
taken  her  back  to  his  wife  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his      joy  enough  only  to  wait. 

duty  and  not  from  any  love  of  her,  as  the  lonely  child  So  that,  when  he  casually  announced  that  he  must  soon 

soon  learned.  be  back  in  London,  it  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue.    They  had 

"That  was  when  I  was  a  baby,"  she  told  him.  "I  stayed  met  at  the  cave  as  usual  and  he  had  been  in  an  unusually 
here  and  played  in  the  cave  and  grew  up.  And  then  you  tender  mood.  He  had  brought  her  a  gorgeous  blue  ribbon 
came,"  she  added  quaintly.  which  matched  her  eyes  and  a  tiny  sapphire  brooch  which 

The  stranger  was  not  equal-  he  pinned  on  over  her  gingham  frock, 

ly  confidential.  His  name  was  ^  "So  that  you  wont  forget  me  when  I  am  gone,"  he  said 

lightly. 

"Gone!"    Ariel's  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  bitter  tears 
They  had  met  at  the  cave  as        M  J|  that  she  could  hardly  see  the  hand  he  held  out  for  goodbye. 

:i:iCninlrtooT  "ifcEd       1  Suhe  watched  him  as  he  walked  away  into  the  sunset  and 

brought  her  a  gorgeous  blue  rib-      4H  then  she  stumbled  back  to  the  cottage,  the  forgotten  coil 

bon  and  a  tiny  sapphire  brooch.  i  of  blue  ribbon  trailing  behind 

"So  that  you  won't  forget  me  Jf  ,---,■  her  in  the  sand. 

when  I  am  gone,    he  sa,d.  Then  fol,owed  days  of  jn_ 

credible  desolation.     It  was 
some  time  before  she  could 
go  back   to  the  cave,   now 
|^^         haunted  with  bitter  sweet 
11  "*  memories.     One  day  she 

forced  herself  to  enter, 
"^fflk      an(*  in  a  spirit  of  defi- 
ance,  tried   the   old 


Maid  of  the  Storm 
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Franklin  raised  his  head  and  in  that  one  glance,  a  lifetime 
of  suffering  bitterness  was  lost  in  perfect  understanding. 

dance,  but  her  steps  faltered 
and  she  fell  sobbing  to  the  sand. 
Suddenly  she  raised 
herself  on  one  arm 
and  gazed  into  her 
reflection  in  the  pool 
beneath  her.  In 
spite  of  her  tear- 
stained  face,  the 
beauty  that  Frank- 
lin had  found  was 
clearly  there.  "You 
are  the  loveliest 
thing,"  he  had  said, 
"that  I  have  ever 
seen."  Why  then 
had  he  never  spoken 
of  the  love  which 
was  surging  within 
her?  If  what  he 
said  was  true,  she 
was  lovelier  than  the 
women  he  met  at 
the  dinners  in  Lon- 
don, which  she  had 
seen  illustrated  in 
the  society  papers. 
What  had  they  that 
she  lacked?  Even 
though  they  were 
less  lovely  to  look 
at,  they  could  talk 
to  him  in  his  own 
language  of  his  own 
interests.  This  was 
called  education  and 
she  had  none  of  it. 
She  would  go  to 
London  and  break 
this  barrier  that 
separated  them,  and 
then  be  wholly  his. 
A  sudden  gust  of 
wind  answered  her 
cry  of  resolution 
and  she  sprang  out 

of  the  cave  with  her  arms  outstretched  to  the  storm,  defy- 
ing the  elements  as  she  defied  all  the  powers  allied  against 
her. 

That  night,  a  quaintly  bundled  little  figure  stole  out  of 
the  cottage  while  Andy  and  his  wife  slept.  Her  only 
burden  was  the  boot  which  she  had  hidden  since  the  day 
when  it  had  been  cut  from  Franklin's  wounded  leg.  In- 
side was  an  address,  "Josiah  Dobbs,  17  Shaftesbury  Way," 
and  by  this  she  could  trace  her  lover.  For  surely,  Ariel 
thought,  no  boot-maker  could  forget  Franklin  if  once  he 
had  entered  the  shop. 

A  kind-hearted  peddler  gave  her  a  lift  in  his  cart  and 
she  reached  London  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
She  made  her  way  through  the  tumult  of  the  city  avenues 
to  a  tiny  side-street  where  she  found  a  shop  with  "DOBBS" 
painted  in  red  letters  above  the  door.  She  knocked  timidly 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  opened  the  door  and  stood  hes- 
itating in  the  threshold. 

Three  old  men,  seated  about  a  work  table,  looked  up 
simultaneously.  The  cobbler  had  been  surreptitiously  en- 
tertaining Ludwig  Strauss  and  Jules  Picarde,  his  two 
cronies,  at  a  game  of  cards,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Jean  his  spouse,  who  disapproved  of  both  cards 
and  cronies.    Their  astonished  gaze  met  Ariel  standing  in 


the  door,  clutching  desperately  the  boot  which  now  seemed 
her  only  friend.  The  sight  brought  an  amazed  grunt  from 
the  three,  which  gave  the  warning  to  Jean  in  the  other 
room.  As  the  torrent  of  her  abuse  grew  nearer  and  nearer, 
Ludwig  hurried  Ariel  out  of  the  shop  and  into  his  own 
little  garret  above  the  stairs. 

"It  is  better  so,"  he  explained.  "She  is  a  good  cook, 
that  woman,  but  she  has  a  fiend's  tongue.  Jules  and  I 
have  neither  cook  nor  scoldings.  You  will  stay  with  us 
and  perhaps  give  us  both." 

So  Ariel  stayed.  She  kept  the  tiny  rooms  tidy  and 
amused  the  two  old  men  with  her  chatter  of  her  life  by 
the  sea.  They  were  both  members  of  an  orchestra  in  an 
East  End  theater,  and  they  would  go  over  their  music,  with 
Ariel  sitting  in  rapt  attention  at  their  feet.  Once  they 
broke  into  a  wild  strain  that  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
storm  and  the  sea.  Ariel  sprang  to  her  feet  and  into  the 
steps  of  the  dance  that  had  thrilled  Franklin  in  the  cave 
of  the  witches.  As  the  last  note  died  and  Ariel  dropped 
exhausted  to  her  chair,  Jules  turned  impressively  to  his 
old  friend. 

"It  is  genius  the  child  has,"  he  said  solemnly.  "The 
genius  that  Strohman  is  looking  for  but  has  not  found.  He 
must  see  her  dance.    Tomorrow  she  goes." 
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The  next  day,  a  badly  frightened  little  girl  was  literally 
pushed  into  the  office  of  Strohman,  who  made  and  unmade 
stars  by  a  nod  of  his  head.  As  Ariel  looked  up  at  his 
courteous  greeting,  she  saw  a  powerfully  built  man  with 
a  somewhat  heavy  face,  which  seemed  oddly  expressionless, 
like  a  mask.  After  a  few  perfunctory  questions,  he  signaled 
for  music  and  she  danced  for  him,  the  dance  of  the  winds. 
When  it  was  over,  he  dismissed  the  pianist  and  beckoned 
to  her  to  come  nearer. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "Do  you  know  that  you 
have  the  spirit  of  a  great  artiste?" 

Ariel  shrugged  her  slim  shoulders.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  all  this  clamor  about  her  dancing  was  a  mean- 
ingless farce  with  no  bearing  on  her  real  purpose  in  the 
city. 

"You  can  be  a  great  artiste,"  the  manager  repeated. 
"But  you  are  not  interested  in  your  art.  You  did  not 
come  here  for  that.    What  are  you  here  for?" 

It  was  the  first  intelligent  interest  that  Ariel  had  found 
in  her  purpose  and  she  met  it  with  a  rush  of  confidence. 
She  told  Strohman  of  her  love  for  Franklin  and  of  her 
burning  desire  to  make  herself  of  his  own  kind. 

"When  I  am  like  his  own  people,  then  he  will  know 
that  he  loves  me,"  she  insisted  gravely.  "Then  we  will 
be  married,"  she  finished  as  a  child  reciting  a  well-known 
lesson. 

"I  can  make  you  anything  you  want  to  be,"  said  Stroh- 
man. "I  will  present  you  in  one  of  my  own  productions 
and  you  will  be  a  great  dancer,  much  greater  than  any 
women  your  lover  knows.  Perhaps  then  he  will  marry  you 
as  you  expect.  In  return,  I  am  asking  only  one  thing 
from  you, — a  promise.  You  are  the  sort  of  girl  who  keeps 
promises." 

Ariel  could  only  nod. 

"I  want  you  to  promise,"  said  Strohman,  "that  if  he — 

In  the  little  garret  in  Soho 
Ludwig  and  Jules  greeted  her 
with  rapture.  It  was  her 
farewell  to  the  little  girl  who 
had  once  danced  in  the  cave. 


this  man — your  lover — does  not  marry  you  after  all   I 
have  done,  that  you  will  then  come  to  me." 

At  the  last  words,  he  leaned  over  his  desk  and  fixed  his 
gaze  on  her  puzzled  face.  Ariel  was  not  frightened  but  still 
bewildered. 

"It  is  a  very  foolish  promise,"  she  said  with  child-like 
contempt.  "And  it  means  nothing,  for  of  course  we  will  be 
married.     But  if  you  ask  it,  I  can  promise."    She  held  out 
her  hand  almost  gayly  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  game. 
********* 

The  opening  night  of  the  "Ballet  Egyptienne"  had 
packed  the  huge  opera  house  to  its  doors.  Strohman's 
productions  were  always  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  reception 
but  "The  Scarlet  Lotus,"  it  was  rumored,  represented  the 
very  height  of  the  great  manager's  efforts.  Furthermore, 
it  was  to  introduce  a  new  discovery  known  to  the  theatrical 
world  only  as  Mile.  Ariel.  So  there  was  more  than  the 
usual  stir  of  expectation  as  the  lights  died  down  and  the 
quivering  of  the  violins  opened  the  first  bars  of  the  ballet. 

Far  up  in  the  gallery  were  Jules  and  Ludwig,  too  excited 
for  speech  even  with  each  other.  Their  minds  each  held 
the  same  memories  of  a  frightened  little  girl  in  gingham, 
clutching  a  huge  boot  as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cob- 
bler's shop. 

In  a  box,  further  down,  a  much  bored  young  man  formed 
part  of  the  theater  party  which  had  come  to  investigate 
the  new  "discovery."  It  was  Franklin  Shirley  whose 
fiancee,  Elaine  Shakleford,  had  dragged  him  to  the  affair 
mainly  because  the  man  she  really  loved  would  also  be  in 
the  party.  So  they  both  played  their  weary  role  of  devoted 
couple  until  the  little  farce  was  ended  by  the  rise  of  the 
curtain. 

As  the  vivid  figure  of  the  little  dancer  whirled  out  from 
the  wings,  Franklin  forgot  his  boredom.  He  had  endured 
new  varieties  of  aesthetic  dancers  until  he  loathed  the 
species  but  this  was  really  something  new  and  refreshingly 
lovely.  There  was  an  uncanny  quality  in  this  little 
creature,  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  pro- 
vocation that  ran  through  her 
sUm  body  like  a  flame. 
(Continued  on 
page  112) 


Animal    Stuff 

How  the  jungle  stars  are  taught  to 
act  for  the  motion  picture  camera. 
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ON  VERTING  raw  material  into  motion  picture 
stars,  whether  it  comes  on  two  feet  or  four,  is 
not  essentially  different.  In  fact,  directors  who 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  qualifying 
word  "raw,"  say  that  the  advantage  is  all  with 
the  dumb  animals  of  the  jungle  rather  than  the  dumb 
humans  of  the  stage. 

If  the  task  of  fitting  the  four-footed  student  for  the 
screen  is  a  hopeless  one,  viewing  the  case  from  the  direc- 
tor "s  standpoint,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities 
to  end  a  particularly  trying  lesson  by  slaying  the  pupil 
But  the  technicalities  of  the  law  discourage  the  slaying 
of  potential  motion  picture  stars  of  the  human  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  situation  from 
the  four-footed  actor's  corner,  a  particularly  trying 
director  may  be  eliminated  from  the  situation  with 
one  blow  of  the  paw,  trunk,  or  tusk.  But  think  how 
few,  of  all  the  human  actors  who  have  yearned  to 
slay  their  directors,  ever  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing out  the  impulse. 

Take  Leo  Brutus,  for  instance.     Brutus,  a  jungle- 
bred  actor  who  now  earns  $300  a  day  while  working 
before  the  camera,  has  differed  with  just  eight  directors. 
Three  of  their  number  now  rest  beneath  neat  mounds  in 
various  cemeteries,  while  the  other  five  remained  in  hos- 
pitals long  enough  to  decide  that  the  king  of  beasts  was 
right — they  were  in  the  wrong  profession.     They  yielded 
to  his  arguments  and  went  into  the  drug,  grocery,  or  shoe 
business.     Brutus,  the  largest  lion  in  captivity,  is  now  the 
most  convincing  motion  picture  villain  jn  the  world. 
He  owes  his  position,  among  the  dark  men  who  are 
always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life  in  film  dramas,  to 
Michael  Schliesser  of  the  Bronx,  self-styled  naturalist. 
If  you  can  once  convince  a  lion,  man-eater  though 
he  be,  that  you  have  beaten  him  at  strategy,  he  will 
remain  beaten,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  for  all 
time.    It  was  this  simple  principle  of  psychology,  not 
pitchfork -and  pistol,  which  Director  Schliesser  em- 
ployed when  he  undertook  the  training  of  Brutus  as 
a  potential  movie  star. 

Several  years  under  the  big  top  in  a  circus  menagerie 
had  accustomed  Brutus  to  bright  lights.    So  to  make 
the  lion  completely  amenable  to  discipline  before  the 
camera,  Mr.  Schliesser  decided,  it  would  only  be  nec- 
essary at   their  first  meeting 
to    make   this    terrible   Hun 
change  his  front  as  he  was 
preparing    for    an    attack. 
When  Schliesser  first  en- 
tered  the    lion's   cage   he 
grasped    the    back    of    a 
chair,  with  its  legs  point- 
ing toward  his  pupil.   Brutus, 
in  the  opposite  corner,  crouched 
for    a    leap.      Director    Schliesser 
stamped   his   foot   sharply   after   the 
manner    of    Spanish    dancers    in    the 
fandango,  and  advanced  toward  the  lion 
from  one  side.     Taken  by  surprise,  the 
man-eater    recoiled    and    moved    to    the 
other  side  of  the  cage.  His  master  stepped 
into  the  corner  the  lion  had  occupied. 


And  Brutus,  realizing  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  front  and  had  been  forced  into  a  retreat,  when 
his  own  purpose  had  been  to  cause  the  intruder  to  retire 
in  disorder,  acknowledged  grimly  that  he  had  met  his 
master. 

Unfortunately,  Brutus,  whose  brain  was  constructed  fcr 
jungle  use  rather  than  the  purposes  of  civilization,  realized 
instantly  the  value  of  his  conqueror's  theory  that  an  ad- 
versary once  beaten  remains  beaten.  He  determined  to 
try  similar  tactics  on  his  two-footed  co-workers  in  the 
studio.  Making  faces,  he  discovered,  would 
scare  any  human  being  into  hysterics  and 
send  even  a  strong-nerved  camera-man  to 
•  the  emergency  ward  suffering  from  shock. 
Knowing  that  the  lion  uses  this  method 
of  thwarting  a  particularly  fussy  di- 
rector or  putting  an  end  to  an  un- 
usually long  scene,  his  owner 
tries  to  keep  the  grimaces 
turned  in  his  own  direction 
during  a  picture,  so  that  he 
can  use  his  own  methods  of 
controlling  the  big  beast. 
Vitagraph  once  hired 
Brutus  for  a  role  in 
"The  Cave-Man."  The 
director  wanted  a  close- 
up  of  the  jungle-ban- 
dit's treacherous  face, 
registering  all  of 
its  evil  expres- 
sions, taken 
when  the  lion 
was  not  behind 
bars.  Mr. 
Schliesser  said  it 
would  be  pos- 
si  b 1 e  for  a 
photographer  to 
go  down  into  the 
lion's  arena 
without    danger, 


not 
to  really 


These   actors 
hesitate 

murder  their  directors. 
Brutus,  for  instance, 
has  differed  with  eight. 
The  surviving  five  of 
the  eight  have  gone 
into  the  grocery,  or 
other  similar  less  haz- 
ardous business. 
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Bears  are  hard  to  manage  in  a  studio  as  their 
one  impulse  is  to  get  away  from  the  annoying 
click  of  the  lights.  In  gen- 
eral, a  bear  cannot  be  han- 
dled for  screen  work 
until  he  is  more  than 
two  years  old. 


if  he  would  not  give  Brutus  a  single  look  during  the  entire 
proceeding.     A    freckled,   red-haired   camera-man   volun- 
teered.    He  was  led  down  to  the  set  where  the  camera 
had  previously  been  placed  in  position  for  him.     But  he 
had  cranked  out  only  a  few  feet  of  film  when  he  yielded 
to  his  curiosity.     Noticing  suddenly  that  Brutus  was 
preparing  for  the  spring  he  reserves  for  those  who  have 
been  hypnotized  by  his  horrible  faces,  Mr.  Schliesser 
glanced  quickly  at  his  companion.    The  camera-man 
was  motionless  and  his  face  had  blanched  so  that 
not  a  single  freckle  was  visible. 

It  required  highly  strategic  moves  to  get 
man  and  camera  out  of  reach  of  the  lion's 
claws  after  that,  but  the  director  had  his 
close-up.    In  time  the  photographer  re- 
gained his  freckles  and  was  given  a 
five-dollar  raise  for  bravery. 

The  real  difficulty  in  using  animals      / 
in  pictures,  many  directors  assert,      a 
lies,    not    in   coaching   the    dumb     ^gF 
beasts,    but    in    training   human 
actors  who  take  part  in  the  same     y?" 
scene  to  do  their  part. 

Mary  Fuller  once  made 
a  picture  for  Uni- 


versal, in  which  a  portion  of  the  story  was  laid  in  the 
African  jungle.  As  a  special  bit  of  color  the  director 
added  a  hyena  to  his  cast.  It  was  decided  to  turn  the 
hyena  loose  and  have  it  follow  a  semi-circular  course  out 
of  the  shrubbery  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  in  which  sat  the 
hero  in  English  hunting  garb,  waiting  for  a  native  African 
servant  to  bring  in  the  mail.  At  the  door  the  hyena  was 
to  pause  for  several  seconds  within  focus  of  the  camera. 
Coaching  the  hyena  was  easy.  Raw  meat  was  smeared 
on  the  studio  floor  in  a  semi-circle  leading  to  the  point 
where  the  director  wanted  the  hyena  to  stop.  Knowing 
that  the  animal's  impulse  would  be  to  seize  the  meat  and 
get  away  from  the  clicking,  blinding  lights,  the  trainer 
fastened  to  the  floor  where  the  hyena  was  to  pause,  a  huge 
horse's  shin.  The  hyena  was  letter-perfect  in  his  role 
when  the  director  called  "Camera."  But  not  the  leading 
man.  Even  hardened  trainers  admit  that  they  pale  at 
sound  of  the  hyena's  laugh.  It  gave  this  handsome  hero 
an  acute  attack  of  nerves. 

But  the  actor  was  calmed.  Lights  were  turned  on  once 
more.  Following  his  prescribed  course,  the  hyena  began  to 
crunch  the  horse's  shin  while  the  camera-man  cranked 
furiously.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  no  African  servant 
was  ready  to  bring  in  the  mail  The  director  found  his  miss- 
ing actor  shaking  like  a  leaf  in  a  far  corner  of  the  studio. 
"Mah,  Gawd,  man,"  yelled  the  darky  in  answer  to  the 
director's  remonstrances,  "if  that  there  animal  makes  that 
noise  on  a  horse's  shin,  what  you  think  he  do  to  these  yere 
bare  feet  o'mine.  No,  sah,  Ah  don'  go 
in  that  picture." 

That  scene  was  finally  shot  with 
the  hyena's  keeper  made  up  as  an 
African. 

Birds  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
creatures  to  train  for  a  screen  pro- 
duction. Yet  William  F.  Reilly, 
master  of  properties  at  the  Famous 
Players  Studio,  who  has  been  pre- 
paring animals  for  the  screen  ever 
since    the    Edison    Studio   was   no 

Anowl,the  symbol  ofwisdom.has  no  sense  at  all 
and  cannot  be  trained  for  motion  picture  work. 
Pauline  Frederick's  confidante  in 
"Madame  Jealousy"  had  no  his- 
trionic abilityalthough  he  received 
ten  dollars  a  day. 


Animal  Stuff 
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bigger  than  a  hat-box,  was  responsible  for  the  successful 
appearance  of  fifty  or  sixty  wild  pigeons  in  Marguerite 
Clark's  "Seven  Swans."  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  birds 
in  a  cage  at  the  studio  four  weeks  before  they  became 
accustomed  to  the  unusual  lights  and  noises. 

The  secret  of  managing  feathered  actors  lies  in  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  certain  kind  of  food.  Mr.  Reilly  fed  his 
pigeons  shelled  corn  and  entered  their  cage  every  day  so 
they  would  not  be  afraid  of  human  actors  when  they  were 
ready  to  join  Miss  Clark's  cast.  After  a  month  of  actual 
studio  experience  the  birds  were  released  on  the  set.  And 
the  director  found  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  them 
alight  anywhere  he  wished  by  sprinkling  a  little  corn  on  the 
spot  whether  it  was  on  the  ground  or 
on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  out- 
stretched finger  of  his 
star. 

Another  example 
of     the     reluctance 
which   human   stars 
often  feel  about  appearing  with 
four-footed  actors  was  given  during  the  film- 
ing of  this  picture.  Six  white  rats  were  hired  as 
extras  to  wear  gold  crowns  for  half  a  day  in  one  scene.   By 
sprinkling  a  little  food  around .  the  director  was  able  to  make 
the  rats  romp  and  enjoy  themselves.  Any  woman  will  real- 
ize, however,  that  Miss  Clark  had  a  nervous  forenoon. 

Strangely  enough,  an  owl,  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  really 
has  no  brains  at  all,  and  cannot  be  trained  for  motion  pic- 
ture work.  That  wise  old  bird  who  exhibited  such  sang 
jroid  as  Pauline  Frederick's  confidante  in  "Madame  Jeal- 
ousy," had  no  histrionic  ability,  although  he  received  a 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a  day.  The  minute  he  is  brought 
under  Cooper-Hewitts  an  owl  becomes  practically  sense- 
less. He  wags  his  head  knowingly  from  side  to  side,  of 
course,  but  that  is  only  because  he  cannot  look  otherwise 
than  wise. 

Bears  are  always  hard  to  manage  in  a  studio  as  their 
one  impulse  is  to  get  away  from  the  annoying  click  of  the 
lights.  In  general,  a  bear  cannot  be  handled  at  all  for 
screen  work  until  he  is  more  than  two  years  old.  Up  in 
the  Bronx  there  is  an  eighteen-month-old  grizzly  named 
Teddy,  who  will  soon  appear  on  the  screen  in  a  wrestling 
bout  with  Snowy,  the  beautiful  white  dog  who  has  played 
a  number  of  times  with  Marguerite  Clark,  and  also  with 
Doris  Kenyon  in  "The  Hidden  Hand."  One  caress  from 
Teddy  would  break  a  strong  man's  arm,  but  he  permits 
Snowy  to  throw  him  again  and  again,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances gets  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  Snowy  is  half  Rus- 
sian wolf,  half  shepherd,  and  was  trained  for  police  work. 
He  and  Teddy  were  raised  together,  which  is  one  reason, 

their  owner  explains,  why 
this   Bruin   permits 
such  liberties. 

Scenes    of    this 
kind,  such  as  are  fre- 
quently   seen    in    the 
Sennett    comedies,    re- 
quire infinite  patience. 
The  animals  have  to 
be  rehearsed  daily  for 
a  year  or   longer  be- 
fore .  they    are    ready 
for    the    camera.      A 
grizzly   must   be   held 
by    a    chain    for    many 
months  before  it  is  safe 
to  let  him  taste  free- 
dom.  When   they 
are  to  be  photo- 
graphed   it    is 
also  necessary  to 
teach     the     ani- 


mals   to    keep    their   act 
within   a   limited 
space.     For 
this   rea- 
son atten- 
d  a  n  t  s 
stand     on 
all  sides  dur- 
ing  rehearsals 
to    keep 
the    four- 


Mack  Sennett's  menag- 
erie in  California  contains 
all  kinds  of  dumb  animals 
even  to  trained  fish.  And 
Louise  Fazenda  helps  train 
them. 


footed     actors 
within  bounds. 

In  his  Cali- 
fornia     studio 
Mack   Sennett 
has  a  menag- 
erie    which 
contains 
every    dumb 
actor     imag- 
inable,   even 
to     trained 
fish.     These 
are  added  to 
the    Sennett 
staff    in    in- 
fancy    and 
know  nothing  but   th.a 
studio  atmosphere. 
When   Clara   Kimball   Young  went 
to  North  Carolina  to  make  the  "Heart  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,"  she  acquired  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  actress  in  pictures  who  could  ap- 
pear with  a  wild  animal  without  registering  the  slightest 
fear.    In  one  scene  she  sat  munching  an  apple  on  the  bank 
of   a   mountain   stream.     A   grizzly   sat   beside   her  and 
claimed  every  other  bite  of  the  apple.     So  much  did  the 
bear  enjoy  this  scene  that  he  decided  to  go  home  with  Miss 
Young  and  the  trainer  had  great  difficulty  in  making  him 
change  his  mind.    This  bear  had  a  wide  comedy  experience 
with  John  Bunny,  Flora  Finch  and  Hughey  Mack. 

Monkeys  are  the  easiest  of  all  animals  to  train  for  the 
screen,  although  they  must  be  kept  constantly  within  reach 
of  a  whip,  not  for  use  so  much  as  for  psychological  effect. 
Pupeka  and  Laura  are  a  famous  monkey  comedy  team  now 
in  pictures.  They  were  accustomed  to  studio  glare  by 
being  put  regularly  into  a  darkened  room  where  flash 
lights,  such  as  photographers  use,  were  exploded  at  inter- 
vals. Laura  will  register  every  stage  of  the  joyful  emotions 
if  her  trainer  exhibits  a  jelly  bean  over  the  camera-man's 
shoulder.  Pupeka  is  ready  to  play  Hamlet  as  a  farce 
whenever  he  hears  the  whispered  words  "Castor  oil." 
Pupeka  did  excellent  work  in  Metro's  comedy  "Her  Baby." 

Lure  of  the  blue  lights  appears  to  be  in  the  blood  of 
some  four-footed  motion  picture  stars.  Roscoe  Arbuckle's 
famous  brindle  bull  terrier,  Luke,  cries  like  a  baby  if  he  is 
not  permitted  to  go  before  the  camera  when  the  lights  are 
turned  on.  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  spends  all  of  his  spare  time 
between  scenes  teaching  his  bull  terrior  "Luke"  new  comedy 
stunts  such  as  walking  up  and  down  a  second  story  ladder, 
furnishing  the  motor  power  for  a  corn  meal  mill,  or  steer- 
ing a  speeding  locomotive. 


Miss  What's- 
My-Name? 

Proving  that  a  star  by  any 
name    can    be    as    sweet. 


SIXTEEN,  tiny  and  shy;  Helen  Garrett,  by  name — a 
nobody;  red-gold  hair  and  golden  eyes;  merely  an 
'extra  girl"  out  of  work,  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart; 
and  then — 

"I'm    tired   of   hearing   that    experience   is   a   necessity,' 
growled  Thomas  H.  Ince  one  day  while  casting  over  his  lists 
for  a  leading  woman  for  his  Wonder  Boy,  Charles  Ray. 
"I'll  make  a  bet  with  anybody  that  I  can  turn  the  veriest 
novice  into  a  star — a  real  star,  if  she's  the  right  sort  of 
novice.     .  .     Remember  that  little  extra  girl,  Helen 

Garrett?     Mop  of  red-gold  hair;   big  eyes — wistful,  ap- 
pealing?   Send  her  to  me." 

Helen  Garrett  couldn't  believe  it  at  first.    Ince  had 
noticed  her  in  the  ranks  and  thought  her  promising! 
It  sounded  like  a  fairy-tale.    But  after  she  had  talked 
to  him,  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would  justify 
his  confidence;  and  she  bent  all  her  energies  and 
talents  and  good  looks  to  "making  good." 

Did  she?     Well — did  you  see  her  as  Ray's 
leading  woman   in  "His  Mother's   Boy,"   then 
again  in  "The  Hired  Man,"  and  once  again  in 
"A  Son  of  the  Snows?"     But  a  leading  lady 
whose  name  never  saw  the  light  of  day, 
despite   the  fact   that   the  exhibitors  and 
their  patrons  began  to  ask  who  she  was,  a 
greatly  discouraged,  little  leading  lady. 

In  support  of  Charles  Ray  in  "His  Mother's  Boy." 


If  you're  a  novice 
the  right  sort  of  nov 
ice — Thos.    H.    Ino 
will  doubtless  cast  you 
into  "leads."    Atle 
that  is  how  this  litl 
extra  girl  "graduated." 
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After  about  four  months  of  namelessness  she  summoned 
up  courage  to  ask  Bert  Lennon,  he  of  the  flaming  locks  who 
does  the  Ince  literary  chores,  if  Mr.  Ince  didn't  like  her 
work. 

"Stands  to  reason  he  must,"  returned  Lennon.  "He's 
keeping  you  working,  isn't  he?" 

"Then  why — why  does  he  give  Doris  Lee  all  of  the  ad- 
vertising  and  publicity  credit  for  being  Mr.  Ray's  leading-- 
lady— when  I'm  the  leading-lady?"  she  asked  tearfully. 

"Holy  cats!"  exclaimed  Lennon.    "Didn't  you  know?" 

Whatever  it  was,  she  didn't. 

"Well,  listen,"  started  the  wordsmith.  "Exhibitors  de- 
mand  short  names  for  players— for  the  electric  signs— see? 
And— and  I  reckon  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I'd  changed 
your  name.    You've  been  Doris  Lee  for  four  months!" 

And  now  Doris  Lee  doesn't  mind  being  Doris  Lee  at  all; 
in  fact,  she  rather  likes  it.  She's  had  so  awfully  many  letters 
from  screen  friends  telling  how  much  they  like  Doris  Lee, 
and  she's  been  only  too  glad  to  answer  them ;  and  of  course 
it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  write  "Sincerely  Doris  Lee"  on  a 
photograph  as  it  would  to  write  "Cordially  Helen  Garrett." 
And  then,  being  Charlie  Ray's  leading  woman  is  a  steady 
job;  and  Doris  has  visions  of  a  little  California  bungalow 
and  a  black-and-white  striped  speedster  in  the  not-too-far 
distant  future.  But  Miss  Lee  says  in  conclusion:  "I  like  my 
work  so  well  that  if  they  didn't  pay  me  for  it  I'd  do  it  for 
nothing."  So  that's  why  she's  a  success  on  the  screen;  her 
heart's  right  there. 
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1\/J ARGUERITE  CLAYTON,  lovely  truant  from  the  screen,  re-appcars  as  leading 
IV  1  woman  jor  George  M.  Cohan  in  " H it -t he-Trail  HolltHay."  Marguerite  is  a  real 
old-timer,  though  it's  hard  to  believe;  she  played  with  "Broncho  Billy"  Anderson. 
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RETTY  Peggy  Hyland  is  one  of  our  ablest  allies.  English  and  demure,  she  is 
popular  with  picturegoers  both  here  and  over  there,  She  ran  away  jrom  home  to 
t  the  stage!    Her  latest?    "Peg  of  the  Pirates,"  a  fantasy  of  the  sea. 


go  on  the  stage! 


w 


INSOME"  seems  to  be  the  word  that  best  describes  Marion  Davies.    She  left 
the  musical  comedy  stage  for  the  screen,  making  her  celluloid  debut  in  a  play 
from  her  own  pen,  "Runaway  Romany."    Now  she's  "Cecilia  of  the  Pink  Roses." 


\  TOT  content  with  premier  vampire  honors,  Theda  Bara  has  announced  herself  as 
1\  America's  greatest  emotional  actress^  She  demonstrates  her  versatility  as  an 
East  Indian  in  "The  Soul  of  Buddha"  and  as  "Salome"  in  "Salome." 


rjlHROW  up  a  new  throne— Lila  Lee  has  arrived!    Not  yet  six t cm,  she  is  the  latest 

J.      Paramount  star.     Jesse  Lasky  discovered  her  in  a  Gus  Edwards  vaudeville 

revue,  where  she  was  known  as  "Cuddles;"  and  now  she  is  making  her  first  photoplay 


rHINGS  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  picturedom  that  we  count  an  evening  til- 
spent  ij  we  can't  watch  Norma  Talmadge  sweep  through  five  thousand  feet  of 
film     We  would  not  have  it  otherwise!    She  is  now  "De  Luxe  Annie"  a  gentle  crook. 


Ji/flRIAM  COOPER— the  sad-eyed  Confederate  rose  in  the  photoplav  from  which 
1  VI  we  date  film  history;  The  Friendless  One  in  the  Sun  Plav  "Intolerance:"  now 
a  forlorn  heroine  for  Fox.    She  is  married  to  Raoul  Walsh,  her  director 
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/F  there  is  anyone  more  delightful  than  Marie  Doro,  on  or  off  the  screen,  we  want 
to  know  about  her.    Miss  Doro  is  a  real  person,  with  a  lively  sense  of  humor. 
Now  that  she  has  her  own  company  great  things  are  expected  of  this  unique  personality. 


The  Man  Who  Took 
The  Pictures 

SEE  the  little  birdie,  please,"  ordered  Alfred  Cheney 
Johnston  in  his  best  professional  tones,  as  he  stood 
by  his  camera. 

"Suppose  you  look  at  the  little  birdie  yourself,"  re- 
torted Anita  Stewart,  who  was  posing.    Mr.  Johnston  did. 

Miss  Stewart  took  an  excellent  likeness,  although  we 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Johnston  himself  did  everything  but 
squeeze  the  bulb. 

There  are  photographers  and  photographers — and 
Alfred  Cheney  Johnston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preceding  eight  pages. 

In  the  last  year  Mr.  Johnston's  little  studio  in  New 
York  has  become  a  familiar  spot  to  most  of  the  important 
stage  and  screen  stars,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  is  not  approached  through  a  marble 
hallway,  nor  furnished  with  tapestries,  plush  and  antiques. 
It  has  only  one  excuse  for  existence,  and  this  is  that  in 
there  Mr.  Johnston  puts  into  practice  his  theory  that  a 
photograph  can  have  as  much  character  as  a  painting.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Johnston  originally  wanted  to  be  a  painter.  He 
studied  art,  and,  with  a  desire  to  create  something  new, 
began  working  out  sketches  in  broad  effects.  However, 
he  came  to  feel  a  greater  personal  appeal  in  the  photo- 
graphic medium. 


Goldstein,  a  Keystone  Tragedy 


OBERT  GOLDSTEIN  of  Los  Angeles,  the  tailor  who 
soared,  has  been  given  a  ten-year  sentence  in  the 
Pacific  prison  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Mc- 
Neill's Island,  as  a  reward  for  "The  Spirit  of  '76,"  the  fig- 
urative wrench  he  endeavored  to  throw  into  the  machinery 
sf  the  British-American  alliance.     In  imposing  sentence 
fudge  Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe  said  that  the  case  involved  the 
iestiny  of  the  nation. 
The  now-penniless  seamster  producer  also  faces  a  fine  of 
thousand  dollars,  and  his  family  troubles  have  reached 
legal  stage.    Some  little  affliction  like  corns  or  bad  teeth 
all  he  needs,  now,  to  make  his  cup  of  misery  brimfull. 
Goldstein  is  a  bumptious  ignoramus,  more  fool  than  vil- 
u'n,  who  mistook  greedy  aggressiveness  for  talent  and  busi- 
ness energy.     His  foot  slipped  when  he  tried  to  insult 
'ncle  Sam  as  he  had  already  insulted  Art.  A  theatrical 
costumer,  he  bought  stock  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
lade  a  bit  of  money,  and  decided  to  beat  Griffith.     He 
)ld  some  of  his  own  stock,  and  produced  the  Spirit  afore- 
mentioned: a  multi-reel  whoop  of  bunk  sentiment,  fictitious 
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history,  coarse  plot  and  insectivorous  acting.  Purporting 
to  be  a  transcript  of  the  war  of  American  liberation,  it  was 
a  fifty-fifty  libel  of  the  Colonies  and  Mother  England. 

It  was  German  propaganda,  impure  and  simple.  Gold- 
stein knew  very  well  the  real  source  of  his  backing,  and 
why  he  was  backed. 

But  mark  the  patience  of  the  United  States!  "The  Spirit 
of  '76"  was  actually  billed  in  Chicago,  and  after  it  had 
been  shown  up  for  the  celluloid  snake  it  was,  Goldstein 
enjoyed  an  unmolested  year.  The  country  only  asked  that 
he  quit  where  he  stood.  However,  the  tailor  felt  that  he 
must  give  the  Kaiser  action  for  his  money,  and  out  came 
the  damnable  transparency  in  Los  Angeles.  Once  more 
Uncle  Sam  was  gentle.  At  first  nothing  more  serious  was 
contemplated  than  a  liberal  censoring. 

Seating  himself  on  the  powder-barrel,  Goldstein  lighted 
his  firecrackers:  he  put  the  condemned  parts  back,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  a  public  showing  of  the  picture. 

The  next  dav,  and  thereafter,  his  address  was  the  Countv 
Jail. 


It's  Come  To  This 


TOR  was  this  ever  thus.  Three  years  ago — again  going 
back  into  the  Pliocene  age,  filmaciously  speaking — 
/mi  might  have  seen  a  little  knot  of  sad-faced  men  almost 
ly  evening  at  the  Lambs  Club,  the  exclusive  actors'  organ- 
zation  of  New  York,  wagging  themselves  mournfully. 
You  would  approach  and  inquire,  in  tones  of  funereal 
spth: 

"Who  is  it  now?" 
"Hopper!" 

"My  God! ! !  And  I  was  talking  to  him  right  here,  only 
yesterday.  He  seemed  so  well,  so  strong,  so  full  of  the 
zest  of  life.    You're  sure?" 

"Sure!      It  was   in   the  paper,  but  still   we   feared  it 
might  be  so — and  it  is.    Hopper  himself  has  admitted  it." 
You  were  staggered,  but  whipped  yourself  into  the  self- 
torture  of  learning  the  ghastly  details. 


"What's  he  going  to  do?"  you  asked. 

"COMEDIES!!!" 

"NOT  THAT— OH  xNO— NOT  THAT! ! ! ! ! " 

And  so  they  passed  on,  one  after  another, — Willie  Col- 
lier, Arnold  Daly,  Tyrone  Power,  until  the  club  was  so  de- 
serted because  of  migration  to  California,  that  David  War- 
field  had  to  be  introduced  to  someone  to  play  pinochle  with 
him.  And  he  has  stood  steadfast,  that  Grand  Old  Man,  de- 
termined to  fight  this  Thing  without  fear  or  compromise. 
Like  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  with  John  Drew  at  his  right 
hand  and  William  Faversham  at  his  left,  they  remain,  the 
triumvirate  of  incorruptibles,  magnificent  in  their  splendid 
isolation. 

So  there  you  are.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  not  only  are 
People  One  Knows  going  to  the  movies,  but  if  one  wants 
to  see  the  Players  One  Knows.  One  must  go  One's  Self. 
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Texas,  the  State  of 

Waco  is  proud  of  Texas  Guinan,  but 
no  more  so  than  is  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HE  Triangle  film  plant,-'  droned  the  imaginative  guide  to  Culver 
City,  "is  by  far  the  biggest  in  the  world." 

"You'll  have  to  prove  that,"  returned  the  often-lied-to  traveler 
in  celluloid.    "That's  the  standard  statement  in  every  sun-canning 
factory  I  ever  got  into." 

But  the  Cerberus  of  Davisburg  was  not  at  all  taken  aback  by  this  challenge. 
"Easy  enough!  Texas  is  the  biggest  state  in  the  Union,  ain't  she?  Well,  we 
got  Texas  in  one  room." 

Which  remark,  however,  was  one  of  the  flage  sisters;  either  Camou  or  Persi; 
both  good  girls,  and  very  handy,  too.    For  the  Texas  he  referred  to  was  not  the 
enclosure  containing  the  Alamo,  San  Antone  and  Bill  Bailey,  but  Texas  Guinan, 
a  little  while  ago  one  of  the  brightest  blossoms  in  the  Wintergarden  bouquet. 

Miss  Guinan  put  her  singing  voice  in  mothballs,  her  dancing  slippers  in 
the  piano  and  the  Santa  Fe  Limited  in  high  last  August.    It 
was  her  seventh  or  eighth  hundredth  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  her  first  to  a  studio. 

The   comedienne   felt   that   she   should   be   immediately 

thrust  into  the  enduring  celluloids — even  while  they  were 

taking  tests  of  her  and  teaching  her  the  trick  of  sunshine 

makeup — so  she  purchased  a  motor  and  furtively  chased 

different  companies  about  location,  hoping  to  poke  her 

well-known  features  in  as  an  extra  person.     But,  owing 

^    to  watchful  directors,  this  was  denied  her. 

But  bye  and  bye  the  Shut  Open  Door  sort  of  eased 
itself  ajar,  and  she  found  herself  doing  a  corking  ad- 
venturess in  a  tableau  known  as  "The  Fuel  of  Life." 
Pier  first  starring  vehicle,  released  late  in  January, 
was  a  unique  and  powerful  Western  story  of  renunci- 
ation called  "The  Gunwoman."    In  this  the  young 
lady,  whose  most   serious  business  on   the  limited 
stage  had  been  to  remind  elderly  gentlemen  that 
youthful  ideas  are  immortal,  gave  colorful  delinea- 
tion to  a  truly  tragic  role,  blazing  with  action  and 
surcharged  with  those  deeper  emotions  which,  be- 
hind footlights,  fall  only  to  our  middle-aged  ac- 
tresses of  international  fame.     As  this  is  written 
Miss  Guinan  is  enacting  a  role  which  has  the  variety 
and  cynical  subtlety  of  Becky  Sharp,  in  a  sketch  of 
New  York  mid-town  life  known  as  "The  Love  Brokers." 
So  much  for  the  pictures,  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer,  as  compared  with  the  chances  in  a  place  where  they 
hoist  a  curtain  instead  of  calling  "Camera!" 
Texas  is  Texas  because  she  has  a  right  to  be  Texas.    The  city 
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Miss  Guinan's  first  starring  vehicle  was  "The  , 
Gun    Woman,"    in    which    she   gave    colorful 
delineation  to  a  truly  tragic  role.     At  right  she 
is    pictured    in    this    character,    supported    by 
Francis  McDonald. 


Excitement 


By  Johnstone  Craig 


of     Waco     is     permanently 
swelled  up  because  she  was 
born  there.    After  that  she 
livened  up  Colorado  for  a 
number    of    years,    went 
East    via    Chicago    and 
made  her  stage  bow  as 
one  of  the  head  pillars 
in  a  humble  temple  of 
flesh  called  "The  Snow 
Man."     (Interesting 
archeological    note: 
Franklin    Farnum,    full 
of    enthusiasm     and     a 
sweet    tenor    voice,    was 
one  of  her  fellow  sufferers 
in  this  night-blooming-hop- 
toad   of    town    halls    and 
country  hotels.) 

However,  La  Guinan  was  a 
chorine  just  two  days.     Then 
she  became  a  sort  of  principal 
ette,   so   to   speak,   dropping   her 
spear  to  carry  a  promissory  note  in 
the  music.     Two  years  later  she  was 
made  a  star  in  "The  Kissing  Girl."   Her 
recent  Wintergarden   successes  include   the 
stellar  roles  in  "The  Passing  Show  of  191 2," 
"The  Whirl  of  the  World,"  and  "The  World 
of  Pleasure." 

When  Texas  Guinan  is  really  at  home  she  live 
in  a  period  house  at   13  West  Eighth  Street, 
City    of   New    York.      She    isn't    any    more 


afraid  of  that  "thirteen"  than  Oliver  Morosco,  who  is  sure 
that  it's  his  lucky  number.  Maison  Guinan,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  isn't  exactly  a  period  house.  It's  more  of  an 
exclamation  point.  It  is,  besides  being  an  exclamatory 
feature,  a  depot,  a  Grand  Central  Station,  for  all  the 
antiques  in  the  world  and  a  few  from  the  planets.  What 
the  cold-eyed  cobra  is  to  the  little  birds,  in  India,  an 
antique  shop  is  to — ah,  you're  wrong! — anyone  who  hap- 
pens to  be  with  Miss  Guinan  when  she  passes  an  old-stuff 
store. 


Texas  is  Texas  because  she  has 
a  right  to  be  Texas.  The  city 
of  Waco  is  permanently  swelled 
up  because  she  was  born  there. 
On  the  stage  Texas  starred  in 
"The  Kissing  Girl"  and  nu- 
merous Wintergarden  suc- 
cesses. 

"Do  you  live  here?" 
asked  a  friend,  on  his 
first   visit    to    the   young 
woman's   bewildering   draw- 
ing-room, "or  is  this  Sing  Fat's 
warehouse?" 

Among  other  things,  she  has  col- 
lected quite  a  number  of  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  from  the  wild  tribes  of 
North  America.  These  are  known  as 
"coins,"  and  are  kept  in  a  bank  on 
Broadway. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  man  in  Sitka 
and  a  little  girl  in  Waxahachie  that 
she  doesn't  know,  but  otherwise  Miss 
Guinan's  acquaintance  is  what  you 
could  expect.  Her  lunches,  at  which 
she  seldom  refrains  from  conversation 
long  enough  to  eat  anything,  are  most 
frequently  taken  at  the  Claridge  Hotel, 
which  was  once  sourly  christened  "The 
Guinan  business  office"  by  a  short, 
blonde,  disagreeable,  feeble  old  editor,  who  was  born  in 
Boston  and  who  wears  spectacles. 

She  has  a  number  of  hobbies  besides  antiques  and  their 
collectors.  Among  these  are  lemons,  other  antiques,  swim- 
ming, riding,  more  antiques,  the  color  red,  flowers,  an- 
tiques, anything  Galsworthy  writes,  house  parties,  motor- 
ing, gowns  and  hats — of  which  she  has  at  least  fifty  trunks, 
Russian  authors  (particularly  Dostoievsky),  and,  finally, 
antiques. 

(Continued  on  page  117) 


In  "The  Love  Bro- 
kers," in  which  she 
co-starred  with  Alma 
Rubens,Texas  enacted 
a  role  that  had  the 
variety  and  cynical 
subtlety  of  Becky 
Sharp.  It  is  a  sketch 
of  New  York  mid- 
town  life. 
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JOHNANITA. 
Have   you   Got    It? 
Everybody 

Says  it  That  Way— 
Johnanita. 
It  Means 
John  Emerson 
And  Anita  Loos. 
Anita — 

Who  Looks  Sixteen, 
And  Thinks  like  Sixty. 
John, 

Who  Directs. 
They 

Collaborate,  and 
It's  Some  Combination. 
I 

Was  With  Anita 
One  Whole  Day. 


Had  Lunch  with  her, 

And 

Talked  with  her— 

That  is, 

Anita  Talked— 

I 

Simply  Stared. 

Imagine — 

Maybe— 

The  Tiniest  Girl  in  the  World, 

With 

Black  black  Hair 

That  she  Twists  Up 

Under   Fascinating    Round   Hats; 

The  Largest  Eyes, 

The  Smallest  Nose, 

And 

A  Mouth   that  Looks  Always 

As  if  she'd  just   Been   Kissed. 

And    Besides, 

You  don't  Dare 

Talk  to  her. 

Anyway, 

I    Didn't. 

I   was  Afraid 

She'd  Call  my  Bluff. 

She  Really  Talks;  but 

She  Listens,  too — 

I  should  Think 

They'd  Stay  Up  Nights 

To  Think   Of 

Clever  Things 

To  Say  to  her, 

Just 

To  Hear  her  Laugh. 

Well— 

I   Guess  They  Do. 

And  she  Always  Does — she'll 

Laugh  with  You,  when  all  the  Time 

She  Must  Know 

That  she  Could  Have  Said  it 

Much  Better. 

Oh  yes — 

John  was  There. 

I  Like  John. 

John  Directs. 

Anita — 
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Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
flirtings  from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 
up  to  see  "PHOTOPLAY." 


I  Walked  Down  the  Boul  Mich 

With  Anita  Loos;   I 

Might   Just  as  Well 

Have  Stayed  at  Home, 

Walk  Down  the  Boul  Mich 

With  Anita  Loos — 

They  won't  Know-  you're  There. 

And  all  the  Time, 

I  was  Loving  her  to  Death, 

You  Know 

About  her  Brains. 

You've   seen   the   Pictures 

She's  Written — 

"American   Aristocracy," 

"His  Picture  in  the  Papers," 

"Wild  and  Woolly"— 

And  now 

Johnanita 

Are  Doing 

A  Story  of  Camp  Life;  and 

Sometime  they'll  do 

A  College  Story. 


Stage 


Johnanita  laugh  at  everything. 


Oh,  you'd  Love  Anita! 

She 

Was  on  the  Stage 

When  she  was  a  Littler  Kid 

Than  she  is  Now. 

She   Said 

She  Simply  Had  to  Go  On — 

But  it  Cured  her — 
(Well, 

That's  What  she  Said.) 
"If  I  couldn't  Write— 
I'd  Want  to  Have 
Something  to  Do 
With  the  Stage." 
I  Think 

Some  Fillum  Stars 
Would  Worry 

If  they  Thought  Anita  Loos 
Was  Going  In 
For  the  Close-up  and 
The  Lip-Biting. 
Only- 
Anita    Wouldn't. 
/  Wish 
She  Would. 
Can't  You 

See  her  on  the  Screen?     She'd — 
But 

What  would  we  Do 
With  a  Fillum  Star 
With  a  Sense  of  Humor? 
Anita  Loos 

Is  the  Only  Woman  I  ever  Heard  of 
Who  can  Laugh  at  Herself. 

Johnanita 

Laugh  at  Everything — they 

Laugh  at  themselves,  and 

With  Each  Other. 

I  asked  Anita  Loos  about  it — 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "We 

Laugh  at  Everything;  we 

Make  our  Living 

That  Way." 

Maybe 

Some  day 

Anita  Loos 

And  John  Emerson 

Will  do  a  Great  Big  Satire 

On  the  Movies. 

In  the  Meantime — 

They're  Making 

The  Whole  World 

Laugh  at  themselves. 

And 

Johnanita 

Laugh  the  Loudest  of  All. 

John 

Has  a  Twinkle  in  his  Eyes 

All  the  time. 

And  Anita — 

Anita  is  Prettier  than  Ever 

When  she  Laughs. 


The   Shadow 
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A  Department  of 
Photoplay  Review 

By 
Randolph   Bartlett 


Marguerite  Clark  has  never 

been  half  so  charming  as  in 

"Prunella.'" 
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,AY  DAY"  is  one  of  the  most  important  pictures 
ever  produced,  because  it  betrays  melodrama.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  honestly  impossible  melodrama 
of  William  S.  Hart  or  Harold  Lockwood,  but  to 
the  cheap  and  cheesy  melodrama  that  sneaks  along  in  the 
guise  of  drama  of  social  life — the  melodrama  of  the  crime 
in  the  back  parlor  that  shrieks  the  identity  of  the  criminal 
to  all  but  the  characters  in  the  play — the  melodrama  of 
the  hardworking  girl  and  her  amorous  employer — the 
melodrama  of  eavesdroppers  and  coincidences — these  are 
hauled  out  into  the  full  light  of  the  Kliegs  and  shown 
for  what  they  are. 

"Pay  Day"  is,  possibly,  the  swan  song  of  the  Drews  in 
pictures.  They  discontin- 
ued their  brilliant  comedies 
of  domestic  life  because 
exhibitors  did  not  know 
that  their  name  in  front  of 
a  theatre,  advertising  one 
thousand  feet  of  laughter, 
would  draw  more  shillings 
into  the  till  than  the  latest 
horrordrama  in  five  reels. 
This  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  the  one-horse  exhibitor, 
this  horrid  and  abysmal 
idiocy,  this  blindness  to 
his  own  interests,  may  cost 
the  world  the  Drew  com- 
edies, those  gems  of  humor, 
for  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire;  and  the  self- 
respect  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Drew  would  hardly  permit 
him  to  accept  for  his  fine 
artistry  a  smaller  remun- 
eration than  is  paid  to  the 
latest  simp  ingenue. 

So  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
in  retiring,  at  least  for  the 
present,  from  the  screen, 
Mr.  Drew  should  have 
made  a  five-reel  picture, 
which  could  have  been  the 
kind  of  melodrama  the  ex- 


Irene  Castle  and  Warner  Oland  meet  in  a  clever  mystery   story, 
"The   Mysterious  Client." 


hibitor  thinks  is  good  because  it  is  down  to  his  intelligence, 
but  which  any  person  with  a  spoonful  of  brains  recognizes 
as  a  keen-edged  satire  on  that  form  of  so-called  amuse- 
ment. "Pay  Day"  has  everything.'  It  has  the  girl  who 
steals  from  her  kind  employer  for  her  unworthy  sweet- 
heart; it  has  the  marriage  for  money;  it  has  murder;  it 
has  escape  from  prison;  it  has  the  trick  of  the  revolver 
that  wasn't  loaded;  it  has  the  scientific  twist  of  artificial 
inoculation  of  leprosy — all  these,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
crowded  into  five  tense,  terrific,  thrilling  acts,  that  will  lift 
you  out  of  your  seats  with  hair-raising  episodes,  lightning 
speed  incidents,  and  blood-curdling  plots— a  heart-throb  in 
every  turn  of  the  crank. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Drew 
sticks  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  and  winks.  The 
hopeless  bonehead  will  take 
this  straight.  He  has  seen 
it  all  before,  so  far  as  the 
actual  outlines  of  the  story 
are  concerned,  and  he 
knows  it  is  thrilling.  He 
will  not  notice  such  sub- 
tleties as  the  debonair  vil- 
lain with  a  gardenia  in  the 
lapel  of  his  overcoat,  and 
another  underneath  in  the 
lapel  of  his  dinner  coat,  so 
that  he  is  never  without 
the  badge  of  his  caste.  He 
will  not  sense  the  satire  in 
the  titles.  But  there  is 
sufficient  enlightenment 
among  picture  patrons  to 
discern  in  this  the  under- 
lying principle,  that  melo- 
drama— the  sort  of  melo- 
drama I  have  mentioned — 
is  essentially  funny,  and 
that  with  a  simple  twist  of 
the  wrist  the  shockers  be- 
come shriekers,  the  thrill- 
ers, ticklers. 

Not  the  least  amusing 
phase  of  this  unique  pro- 
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Norma    Talmadge,    the   miniature   dynamo,    has    an 
in  "De  Luxe  Annie." 
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duction  is  a  scene  showing  an  argument  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drew,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  make  this 
picture,  with  the  intervention  by  telephone  of  President 
R.  A.  Rowland  of  Metro,  luring  Sidney  with  much  gold  to 
embark  upon  the  enterprise. 

PRUNELLA— Paramount 

"Prunella"  comes  to  the  devotees  of  moving  pictures 
with  these  questions:  "Do  you  want  pictures  to  stand 
still  or  go  ahead?  Do  you  want  to  continue  forever  watch- 
ing the  unwinding  of  the  tales  of  commonplace  things  of 
life,  or  do  you  want  to  broaden  your  mental  vision?  Do 
you  want  poetry  now  and  then,  or  do  you  insist  upon 
always  having  prose?  Do  you  want  the  screen  to  reflect 
the  highest  art  of  which  it  is  possible,  or  are  you  satis- 
fied to  hold  it  down  to  everyday  life?"  According  as 
"Prunella"  wins  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  public, 
cr  slips  by  with  just  average  attention,  will  these  questions 
be  answered.  It  is  a  fantasy — a  tender  little  story  of  an 
adventure  in  love  by  a  little  girl  who  has  been  secluded 
from  life  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  love.  It  is  told  with  the 
most  delicate  art,  the  characters  being  picturesque  marion- 
ettes, Pierrot,  Scaramel,  Coquette,  and  many  other  mum- 
mers. Even  the  scenery  is  in  the  spirit  of  masquerade, 
consisting  of  quaint  miniatures  of  houses,  trees  and  gar- 
dens. Marguerite  Clark,  whose  entrance  into  pictures  was 
brought  about  through  Mr.  Adolph  Zukor's  admiration  for 
her  work  on  the  stage  in  this  play,  has  never  been  half 
so  charming,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  her  fairy 
tales.  The  entire  moving  picture  business  and  profession 
owes  Mr.  Zukor  a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  put  squarely  to  the  public  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  movies  shall  remain  movies  forever,  or 
advance  to  a  point  where  they  can  stand  on  the  same  high 
plane  as  the  other  fine- arts. 


Hop 


makes    the    heroine    of 
interesting    person. 
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In  "Pay  Day"  the  Drews  laugh  at  melodrama;  it  is  a   five-reel 
swan  song. 


A  DOLL'S  HOUSE— Artcraft 

It  is  impossible  for  Elsie  Ferguson  to  appear  silly  enough 
to  give  a  good  impersonation  of  Nora  Helmer  in  "A  Doll's 
House,"  a  woman  who  was  clever  enough  to  save  a  large 
sum  out  of  her  housekeeping  expenses  in  a  few  years,  clever 
enough  to  sense  everyone's  motives,  clever  enough  in 
everything  except  an  understanding  of  the  law  of  forgery. 
The  play  is  antiquated,  and  needs  all  the  complex  psycho- 
logical dialogue  of  Ibsen  to  make  the  story  stand  up.  Yet 
Elsie  Ferguson  is  so  interesting  a  personality  that  no  pic- 
ture in  which  she  appears  can  be  entirely  dull.  The  only 
consistent  character  in  the  piece  is  Krogstad,  who  should 
have  been  made  the  hero,  for  did  he  not,  after  having  been 
disgraced,  so  rehabilitate  himself  that  he  was  able  to  hold 
a  position  in  a  bank  until  the  supreme  ass  Thorvald  Hel- 
mer kicked  him  out  for  petty  personal  reasons?  Alexander 
K.  Shannon  plays  this  part  better  than  it  has  been  done 
in  any  stage  production  I  have  seen. 

SOCIAL  BRIARS— Mutual 

A  girl  dreams  of  going  to  the  city  and  making  a  hit  on 
the  stage — and  does  so.  This  is  the  whble  story  of 
"Social  Briars,"  which  Mary  Miles  Minter  decorates,  and 
Alan  Forrest  tries  to  enliven.  It  is  to  yawn.  And  what 
the  title  has  to  do  with  it,  is  a  mystery. 

DE  LUXE  ANNIE— Select 

Norma  Talmadge  is  a  miniature  human  dynamo.  In 
almost  any  role  she  imparts  a  feeling  of  restless  energy. 
In  "De  Luxe  Annie"  she  has  a  story  that  is  ideally  suited 
to  her.  As  a  result  of  a  blow,  a  young  woman  loses  her 
memory  and  acquires  criminal  tendencies,  enters  into  a 
business  partnership  with  a  crook,  and  is  restored  to  her 
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proper  station  only  after  many  adventures.  With  a  less 
gentlemanly  person  than  Eugene  O'Brien  playing  the  part 
of  the  crook,  there  might  be  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
well  during  the  lapse  of  memory,  but  the  crook  "comes 
through  clean"  at  last,  and  his  hand  is  shaken  by  Frank 
Mills,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  young  woman's  husband. 
It  is  a  lively  story,  and  the  acting  of  both  Miss  Talmadge 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  is  the  best  in  months. 

THE  YELLOW  TICKET— Pathe 

It  was  not  easy,  until  seeing  the  picture,  to  imagine 
Fanny  Ward  in  the  role  of  the  tragic  young  Jewess,  Anna, 
in  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  but  she  leaves  off  her  blonde  wig 
(or  puts  on  a  black  one — who  can  say  which?)  and  wins 
her  dramatic  spurs.  A  remarkable  cast  supports  the  star 
— Warner  Oland,  Milton  Sills,  Anna  Lehr,  Armand  Kalicz, 
Helene  Chadwick.  The  story,  dealing  with  the  curious 
Russian  rules  governing  "fallen  women,"  and  with  the 
ever  passionate  police  officials  of  that  country,  is  not 
the  sort  discussed  in  family  circles,  though  the  disagree- 
able features  are  handled  with  great  care  and  restraint. 

CYCLONE  HIGGINS,  D.  D.— Metro 

"Cyclone  Higgins,  D.  D.,"  is  another  in  the  series  of 
hilarious  farce  melodramas  in  which  Francis  X.  Bushman 
and  Beverly  Bayne  are  offering  the  finest  entertainment  of 
their  long  careers.  Bushman  plays  the  part  of  a  husky 
but  uncouth  minister  who  brings  the  gospel  to  a  rough 
community  in  the  south.  He  uses  the  direct  method  of 
thrashing  those  who  refuse  to  accept  his  ministrations 
peaceably.  It  is  all  delightful,  with  enough  serious  plot 
to  lend  substance  to  the  fun.  Little  Ivy  Ward's  mimicry 
of  the  awkward  preacher's  walk  is  a  scream. 

TOYS  OF  FATE— Metro 

In  "Resurrection"  Nazimova  proved  that  she  is  as  great 
an  actress  on  the  screen  as  on  the  stage.  In  "Toys  of 
Fate"  she  proves  that  "Resurrection"  was  no  accident. 
She  plays  the  part  of  a  gypsy  who  is  inveigled  into  a 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  man  upon  whose  estate  her 
father's  band  is  encamped.  There  is  a  tense  atmosphere 
of  tragedy  throughout,  and  only  with  the  conclusion  does 
the  minor  strain  resolve  itself  into  happier  mood.  Nazi- 
mova's  role  varies  from  the  carefree  pranks  of  the  un- 
tamed girl  to  absolute  despair,  with  moments  which 
would  baffle  a  lesser  artist.  The  story  drags,  toward  a 
protracted  close,  with  a  series  of  shop-made,  mechanical 
incidents. 

THE  WINNING  OF  BEATRICE— Metro 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  pictures — those  which  blaze 
new  trails  by  their  originality  of  idea  and  treatment,  and 
those  which  follow  the  familiar  paths  in  a  manner  so 
pleasing  that  to  see  them  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend. 
"The  Winning  of  Beatrice"  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  A 
young  woman's  father  is  killed  and  his  enemies  make  it 
appear  that  he  committed  suicide  because  of  defalcations; 
the  daughter  achieves  commercial  success  and  finally  ex- 
poses the  plotters.  This  theme  is  not  new.  But  May 
Allison  wins  to  stardom  by  her  convincing  manner,  giving 
life  to  what  might  have  been  a  dead  level  role.  The  pres- 
ence of  Hale  Hamilton  as  her  leading  man  may  have  in- 
spired her;  this  actor  knows  how  to  be  humorous  without 
losing  his  romantic  appeal.    It  is  his  screen  debut. 

HER  TERRIBLE  TIME— Mutual 

Billie  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of  comedi- 
ennes, because  she  is  pretty  as  well  as  amusing,  but,  even 
more,  because  she  is  furnished  with  comedy  plots  which  are 


Hale    Hamilton    may    have    inspired    May    Allison    in    "The 
Winning  of  Beatrice." 


Kitty    Gordon    is    a    tormented    bride    in    "The    Interloper,"    a 
picture  thai  ends  happily,  however. 


Jack    Abbe    in  "Who    Is    to    Blame"    is    a   deliriously    dignified 
Japanese  servant. 
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Harry    Morey   gives    a    genuine    picture    of  an    uncouth   laborer 
in  "The  Golden  Goal." 


Elsie  Ferguson's   personality   alone   redeems  "A  Doll's  House" 
from  dullness. 


Roy    Stewart    is    a    lovable    Red    Saunders    in    "A  Red-Headed 
Cupid." 


humanly  recognizable.  These  comedies,  such  as  "Her  ter- 
rible Time"  and  "Her  Rustic  Romeo,"  while  hardly  reach- 
ing the  fine,  satirical  *point  of  the  Drew  ticklers,  more 
nearly  approximate  that  than  any  other  productions  now 
being  divulged. 

JOAN  OF  PLATTSBURG— Goldwyn 

"Joan  of  Plattsburg"  contains  one  of  the  master  strokes 
of  picture  imagination.  Joan,  a  foundling,  hears  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  is  consumed  with  a  desire  to  be  called 
by  her  country.  Hiding  from  her  persecutors  in  a  cellar, 
she  hears  strange  sounds  and  voices,  and  hastens  to  tell  the 
news  to.  an  officer  who  has  befriended  her.  It  develops 
that  what  she  heard  was  a  concealed  wireless,  and  the 
voices  of  German  spies.  The  parallel  is  worked  out  beauti- 
fully. Mabel  Normand  as  Joan  touches  a  point  of  artistry 
higher  than  ever  before  in  her  career.  Even  her  feet  are 
intelligent.  This  long  delayed  production  is  Goldwyn's 
best,  and  one  of  the  best  pictures  dealing  with  war  condi- 
tions in  America. 


HIGH  STAKES— Triangle 

J.  Barney  Sherry  occupies  a  unique  position— he  is  the 
one  middle-aged  man  star  with  a  romantic  appeal.  He 
has  such  vigor  and  virility  that  his  iron-grey  hair  only 
emphasizes  his  youthfulness.  In  "High  Stakes"  he  has 
the  most  interesting  role  that  has  been  assigned  him  in  a 
long  time.  The  story  hints  at  "Raffles"  and  "Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine"  and  then  takes  an  original  twist  all  its  own. 
The  cracksman  reforms,  and  how  completely  he  does  so 
is  proved  by  a  finish  that  would  have  delighted  O.  Henry. 

BAREE,  SON  OF  KAZAN— Vitagraph 

Baree,  half  wolf,  half  dog,  is  nearly  the  star  of  the 
picture  which  bears  his  name,  "Baree,  Son  of  Kazan."  He 
protects  his  beautiful,  halfbreed  mistress  from  a  brutal 
trader,  and  finally  avenges  the  murder  of  the  girl's  father 
by  killing  the  persecutor.  It  is  taken  from  James  Oliver 
Curwood's  novel,  which,  in  turn,  contains  a  strong  sug- 
gestion of  Jack  London's  great  story,  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild."  It  is  a  story  of  elemental  emotions,  done  with 
power  and  beauty.  Nell  Shipman  as  the  girl  of  the  north- 
ern woods,  is  at  her  best,  except  for  two  braids  of  hair  of 
unbelievable  length,  which  detract  from  the  effect  of  a 
performance  otherwise  perfect. 

MISSING— Paramount 

"Missing"  is  the  first  good  picture  J.  Stuart  Blackton 
has  ever  made,  so  far  as  my  range  of  vision  has  carried 
me.  It  is  so  far  superior  to  his  three  pictures  from  Gilbert 
Parker's  novels  that  there  is  no  understanding  how  it  was 
done  by  the  same  man.  It  is  a  story  of  women  and  war, 
with  the  theme  that  rouses  the  emotions  and  holds  the  in- 
terest, at  the  same  time  establishing  firmly  the  philosophy 
of  the  song  and  smile  at  home,  when  the  loved  ones  are 
fighting.  The  plot  has  to  do  with  the  schemes  of  an 
elder  sister  who  tries  to  make  a  young  wife  believe  her 
husband  is  dead,  urging  her  to  marry  a  wealthy  suitor,  and 
with  the  faith  of  the  wife  and  her  fidelity  to  her  love. 
Robert  Gordon — Huck  Finn  a  few  weeks  ago — blossoms 
out  as  a  juvenile  hero.  Marcia  Manon  is  charming  as  the 
pathetic  little  wife,  and  Thomas  Meighan  forms  a  striking 
background. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CLIENT— Pathe 

Here  is  a  picture  which  is  entertaining  because  it  is  a 
real  mystery.     "The  Mysterious  Client"  is  a  story  which 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


Cramping    His    Style 

Herbert  Rawlinson  says  he  can't  find  enough  elbow  room 
to  be  himself  in  the  East,  but  he  had  the  waiter  scared 

By  Alison  Smith 


IF  a  man  has  dimples,  it  is  impossible 
he  is  angry  or  not.     So,  when  Herbert 
me  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
I  waited  to  be  shown. 
He  was  so  angry,  he  in- 
sisted, that  we  must  go 
somewhere    to    cool    off. 
We  found  a  tea  room  on 
a  side  street  well 
off  Broad- 
way  where  I 
could  sym- 
pathize with  his 
wrongs  over  cafe  par- 
jait  and  French  pastry. 
That    was    easy.      He 
could  enlist  your  sym 
pathies  if  he  were  de- 
scribing an  interrup- 
tion by  the  police 
while  he  was 
robbing   a 
safe. 


to  tell  whether  This,  however,   was  really  righteous  indignation.     He 

Rawlinson  met  had  been  to  a  pink  tea  "to  please  a  relative,"  he  said 
"tearing  mad,'-  plaintively,  and  an  "anaemic  little  parlor  snake"  (descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Rawlinson)  had  been  running  down  California. 
He  (the  parlor  snake)  had  called  Los  Angeles  a  rube  town 
and  Santa  Barbara  a  desert  station  and  San  Diego  the 
jumping  off  place.  All  this  before  an  admiring  audience 
of  Eastern  women  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  fretting  and 
smouldering  in  the  corner. 

"I  was  getting  so  hot  under  the  collar,"  he  told 

me,  "that  I  thought  I'd  better  beat  it.     I  kept 

thinking  of  what  I'd  do  to  him  if  I  got  him  out  on 

the  range.    I  had  one  bit  of  satisfaction  before  I 

ieft,"  he  added  grimly.  "When  he  stuck  out  his  flabby  little 

paw,  I  gave  it  the  real  California  grip.     You  know.     Like 

this." 

He  illustrated  and  immediately  all  my  sympathies  were  with 
the  parlor  snake. 
"He'll  nurse  that  mit  for  some  days,"  said  Mr.   Rawlinson, 
sweetly. 
As  soon  as  you  meet  this  smiling  youth  you  understand  why  he 
must  belong  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  him.    The  film  who's  who 
for  once,  in  its  terse- style,  has  the  best  possible  description.  "Rawlinson, 
Herbert,"  it  remarks,  "boxing,  rowing,  swimming,  motoring,  riding,  fenc- 
ing," and  then,  out  of  breath,  it  adds,  "all-round  athlete."    He  strides 
up  Broadway  with  an  air  of  roaming  the  plains  and  his  method  of 
crossing  the  street  is  simple  but  blood-curdling.  He  has  rumpled, 
non-skid  hair,  and  direct  blue  eyes,  and  a  jolly,  direct  grin. 
Even  his  dimples  are  direct,  with  no  nonsense  about  them. 
He  talks  in  gusts  and  illustrates  everything  he  says  with 
gestures  which  Western  fiction  writers  describe  as  "free." 
'Free,"  however,  is  too  mild;    they  are  violently  eman- 

To  repeat — if  a  man  has  dimples,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  is  angry  or  not .  And  evidently  that  is  what 
the  heavyweight — no,  it  isn't  Francis  X. — is  trying  to 
find    out.       Perhaps    Herb    has   the    "fighting    grin." 
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cipated,  and  a  menace  to  the  china  and  silver.  He  has  a 
convulsing  habit  of  telling  you  the  most  lugubrious  tales 
of  woe  from  his  past  life,  roaring  with  joy  over  them  until 
you  join  hilariously  in  his  glee  over  the  glorious  way  in 
which  he  was  stung. 

Most  of  these  adventures  happened   at    ,-^\v 
the  French  school  where  he  was  educated.     J 
He  gave  me  vivid,  Peter  Ibbetson  pictures 
of  a  puzzled  little  English  boy  striving     V^ 
to  understand  the  strange  habits  of 
his  French  classmates.     Later  he 
came  to  America  where  he  prompt-     ' 
ly  ran  away  with  a  circus  having     \ 
read,  doubtless,  that  all  American    (/ 
boys  begin  work  in  that  way. 

From  the  big  tent,  he  drifted 
into    a    traveling    stock    com- 
pany    where,     he     said,     "I 
doubled   in   brass."     This,  he 
explained  impatiently  at  my  in- 
terruption,  is  the   gentle  art  of 
playing  a  horn  in  the 
overture     and     then 
ducking    behind     the 
scenes  to  make  up  as 
the  villain  and  kidnap 
the  heroine  in  the  sec- 
ond act.     All  of  these 
hap-hazard  experiences 
gave  him  valuable 
training  in  stage  craft 
and  he  was  managing 
a  company  in  Los  An- 
geles when   H  o  b  a  r  t 
Bosworth       discovered 
him   and   induced  him 
to  go  into  the  pictures. 

"In  my  first  picture, 
I  played  a  monk,"  he 
said  and  then  h  e 
showed  me  how  he 
looked  as  a  monk.  He 
might  have  been  more 
convincing  if  he  had 
not  ended  the  imper- 
sonation with  an  un- 
holy wink.  "I'm  bet- 
ter in  the  crook  roles," 
he  admitted,  apol- 
ogetically. "A  good 
yegg  drama  is  my  fav- 
orite outdoor  sport. 
We  had  some  regular 
raids  in  Los  Angeles," 
he  added  fondly.  "I 
know  my  way  over 
every  roof  and  fire- 
escape  in  the  city. 
:Come  Through'  was  an 
interesting  film  to  do. 
I    played    Jimmy    the 

Possum,  a  gentleman  crook,  foxy  but  on  the  level.  All 
the  cops  were  wise  and  used  to  help  us  out,  and  we  had 
some  grand  little  scraps." 

I  smiled  politely  but  with  the  mental  reservation  that 
I  would  prefer  not  to  be  the  chief  raider  in  any  of  the 
scenes  with  Jimmy  the  Possum.  His  heart  is  too  thor- 
oughly in  his  work. 

When  I  asked  him  about  his  plans,  he  grew  serious  im- 
mediately. 

"Most  men  of  my  age  have  only  one  plan  these  days," 
he  said  soberly.  "I  am  a  year  beyond  draft  age,  but  I'm 
making  every  effort  to  get  over  there  as  soon  as  my  respon- 
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ALLEGORICAL  movies  with  devils,  and  owls, 
and  nude  extra  girls  with  net  angel  wings. 

Anatomical  clinics  under  the  guise  of  historical 
dramas  and  sea  legends. 

Widow- robbing  promoters  of  new  picture  com- 
panies. 

Fabulous  salaries  (with  a  bare  dozen  exceptions.) 

Children  who  register  delight  by  manifesting 
symptoms  of  St.  Vitus  dance. 

"Uplift"  photoplays  by  nasty-minded  producers. 

The  hokum  about  "ran  four  weeks  on  Broadway." 

Weak-chinned  cowboys. 

Young  club  men  who  go  west. 

Shriners  parades  and  Coffee  Culture  in  Brazil. 

Venerable  ingenues. 

Imitators  ( )   Space  for  your  own 

pet  peeve  imitator. 

Middle-aged  college  boys. 
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sibilities  here  are  provided  for.  That  thought  is  back  of 
everything  I  am  doing.  I  guess  it's  back  of  everything 
most  everybody  is  doing." 

For  all  his  loyalty  to  "the  coast"  he  admits  that  he  is 
glad  to  get  back  to  Manhattan,  and  that  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  look  better  than  ever  to  him.  It  is  his  first 
visit  for  nine  years,  and  he  is  getting  all  the  thrills  of  a 
stranger  in  New  York.  Combined  with  this,  is  the  delight 
of  reunions  with  old  friends  like  Hobart  Bosworth 
and  Ruth  Stonehouse. 

"I've  met  some  bully  new  people 
too,"  he  told  me,  to  take  the  curse 
off  the  parlor  snake.     "Folks  are 
about  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
map.    And  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  the  world  beside  climate  and 
scenery.     Even  at  that  you  peo- 
ple back  here  have  the  Palisades 
and  Grant's  Tomb.     But  say,  do 
you  remember  Muir  Woods  on 
m       a  Spring  day?" 

When  two  Calif or- 
nians  get  the  "do-you- 
remembers"  the  con- 
versation becomes  un- 
intelligible to  anyone 
born  east  of  Tahoe. 
Ours  was  a  glorious 
mixture  of  San  Fran- 
cisco fog  and  Pasadena 
sunshine  and  the  color 
of  the  Berkeley  Hills 
at  sunset.  It  was  fas- 
cinating to  us  but  im- 
possible to  reproduce 
to  anyone  who  is  not 
at  least  a  native  son  by 
adoption.  By  the  time 
we  had  compared  notes 
on  our  favorite  "hikes" 
and  swapped  camping 
stories,  we  were  both 
weak  with  laughter, 
his  non-skid  hair  was 
waving  wildly,  the  sil- 
ver and  china  was  all 
over  the  place,  and  a 
sedate  waiter  was  hov- 
ering anxiously  over 
our  table.  Suddenly, 
after  a  blacksmith's 
bang  on  the  table,  Mr. 
Rawlinson  stopped 
soberly. 

The  waiter,  stand- 
ing solicitously  near, 
was,  I  saw,  alarmed  at 
the  bang.  I  chuckled 
inwardly,  wondering  if 
many  of  his  patrons 
emphasized  their 
thoughts  in  such  a  forceful  manner. 

"I'm  not  really  myself  here,"  Mr.  Rawlinson  went  on. 
"I  feel  subdued  in  the  East.  I  wish  you  could  interview 
me  out  West  on  a  bright  June  morning.  We  could  hop 
in  my  car  and  shoot  out  to  Montecito,  a  mile  a  minute 
along  the  Santa  Barbara  track.  I  can't  seem  to  get  up 
any  speed  here  but  oh,  lady,  lady,  how  that  country  makes 
you  feel!" 

I  gasped.  If  he  was  subdued  here,  what  must  be  his 
idea  of  animation?  I  should  dearly  love  to  interview  Mr. 
Rawlinson  in  California,  but  it  would  be  from  the  safe 
shelter  of  a  British  tank,  with  insurance  against  shell  shock. 
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Real  news  and  interesting  comment  about 
motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  people. 

"By  CAL  YORK 


SOME  TIME  we  are  going  to  print  a 
list  of  leading  men  who  are  married 
and  have  children  but  who  refuse  to  be 
photographed  with  their  families.  Irving 
Cummings  will  not  be  among  them,  for 
he  is  shown  above,  with  wife  and  baby, 
proving  that  he  is  not  in  the  Agonized 
Archibald  class. 

CONWAY  TEARLE  has  announced  his 
marriage  to  Adele  Rowland,  the  mu- 
sical comedy  star.  Tearle's  latest  screen 
appearance  is  in  support  of  Anita  Stewart 
in  "The  'Mind-the-Paint'  Girl." 

t 

OUCCUMBING  to  tuberculosis,  Benja- 
*-*  min  C.  Chapin,  famous  for  his  imper- 
sonation of  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  at  a 
New  York  sanitarium.  Mr.  Chapin  be- 
came seriously  ill  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
when  he  went  to  the  institution  where  he- 
died.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  Mr.  Cha- 
pin's  life  work,  "The  Son  of  Democracy," 
a  series  of  ten  motion  pictures  depicting 
the  life  of  the  First  American,  was  re- 
leased on  the  same  day  that  the  actor 
went  to  the  sanitarium,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  realize  the  financial  benefits  of  his 
work,  which  to  date  have  totaled  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Chapin  was 
born  in  Bristolville,  Ohio,  in  1874.  His 
resemblance  to  Lincoln  caused  him  to  im- 
personate the  emancipator  on  the  stage 
and  later  on  the  screen.  It  required  five 
years  for  Mr.  Chapin  to  produce  the  Lin- 
coln Cycle. 

BILL  HART  gave  a  party!  The  big 
Westerner  made  one  of  his  periodic 
appearances  in  evening  clothes  at  the  mil- 
itary ball  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  his 
regiment,  the  159th  California  Infantry, 
or  the  "Bill  Hart  Two-Gun  Men."  Hart 
leaded  a  special  train  with  feminine  film 
stars,  and  from  the  moment  the  party 
stepped  from  the  train  at  San  Diego  until 
it  started  back  to  Los  Angeles  after  the 
ball  at  the  Hotel  Coronado,  things  moved 
at  top  speed.  The  grand  march  was  led 
by  Hart  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Farrell,  and 
Colonel  Farrell,  commander  of  the  150th, 
and  Katherine  McDonald,  Hart's  leading 
woman. 


IT  is  reported  that  Laurette  Taylor  is  to 
appear  for  Artcraft  in  "Peg  0'  My 
Heart,"  her  greatest  success.  There  was 
some  talk  of  obtaining  this  popular  story 
for  Anita  Stewart,  from  Oliver  Morosco; 
but  J.  Hartley  Manners,  the  author,  is 
said  to  have  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
and  declared  his  rights,  also  those  of  his 
wife,  'Miss  Taylor,  who  created  the  part. 

MONROE  SALISBURY  in  his  new  pic- 
ture has  pretty  Edna  Earle  for  his 
leading  woman.  It  was  Edna's  first 
Western  part;  and  she  says,  "I  had  to  do 


some  real  horseback  riding,  and  I  was 
rather  frightened  at  first,  but  I  got 
through  whole,  so  it's  all  right  now." 

E70LLOWING  a  complete  reorganiza- 
*  tion,  Paralta  Pictures  Corporation  is 
ready  to  take  up  again  the  making  of 
photoplays.  Palalta  made  its  entrance 
into  the  industry  in  March  of  last  year. 
Eighteen  productions  have  thus  far  been 
completed.  The  studios  will  continue 
without  let-up  under  the  new  executive 
direction.  Robert  Brunton  will  remain 
as  manager  of  productions. 


Edwin  L.  Hollywood  directing  Wm.  Marion  and  Beth  Hollywood  in  front  of  the  White  House 
at  Washington  for  the  first  government  propaganda  photo-drama.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first 
picture  made  directly  by  the  government,  Mr.  Hollywood  was  given  the  use  of  all  govern- 
ment buildings  for  exteriors  and  interiors.     Many  stage  and  screen  stars  donated  their  services. 
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Voila:  Director  Oscar  Apfel  pretending  to  show  Warner  Oland  how  to  pretend  to  frighten 
Alice  Lee,  the  Chinese  actress,  who  is  to  pretend  she  is  afraid,  for  the  pretentious  World  pro- 
duction, "A  Mandarin's  Gold."     Yep  —  that's  the  fashionable  manicure  of  a  real  mandarin. 


WILLIAM  D.  TAYLOR  and  Jesse 
Lasky  were  viewing  "How  Could 
You,  Jean?",  Mary  Pickford's  latest  sub- 
ject, which  Taylor  directed,  when  sud- 
denly the  operator  stopped  the  film  and 
said  he  couldn't  run  it  any  more.  "Why 
not?"  asked  the  surprised  Mr.  Lasky. 
"Because,"  replied  the  operator;  "the 
studio's  on  fire."  The  fire  was  a  real  fire 
— the  loss  to  the  Lasky  plant  was  figured 
at  close  to  $100,000. 

TOD   BROWNING,   another   of   those 
directors  who  "assisted   Griffith,"   is 
now  with  Bluebird  directing  Ella  Hall. 

WELL,  Terry  Ramsaye  has  put  it  over 
again.  Some  time  ago,  out  of  his 
fertile  brain,  came  the  idea  of  a  fifteen 
cent  coin.  The  idea  was  so  good  it  found 
favor,  not  only  with  motion  picture  ex- 
hibitors, but  with  many  great  merchan- 
dising institutions.  Ramsaye  is  the  pub- 
licity inspirer  of  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration. His  head  is  an  idea  laboratory. 
Ramsaye  pushed  his  pet  idea'  so  hard  that 
it  is  now  the  subject  of  a  bill  just  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  authorize  the  fif- 
teen-cent coin. 


AFTER  the  premiere  of  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  in  New  York,  George  M. 
Cohan  said  to  David  W.  Griffith:  "Mr. 
Griffith,  your  play's  there.  It  gets  hold 
of  the  heart.  That's  all  I  can  say.  Why 
should  a  buck  and  wing  dancer  like  me 
speak  about  art?" 

HARRY  LEON  WILSON,  the  humor- 
ist, author  of  "His  Majesty  Bunker 
Bean,"  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  the  "Ma 
Pettingill"  stories  and  innumerable  others, 
is  disposed  to  see  the  funny  side  of  every- 
thing in  the  world,  including  himself,  thus 
disclosing  himself  as  a  rare  bird. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  lives  in  Monterey 
forty  miles  from  a  gin  fizz,  opened 
his  morning  mail  to  find  an  invitation 
from  a  motion  picture  studio  to  submit 
"strongly  dramatic  plots,  developing  con- 
secutive interest,  their  most  important 
situations  and  their  climaxes"  for  a  num- 
ber of  stars,  and  offering  to  lavish  one 
thousand  dollars  per  plot  on  him — if  the 
plots  were  acceptable. 

Mr.  Wilson,  be  it  understood,  is  one  of 
the  highest  paid  fiction  writers  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  going  past  facts 
when  I  say  that  he  receives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of   two  thousand,   five  hundred 


dollars  for  each  short  story  he  turns  out, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  for 
serials.  Therefore,  a  thousand  dollars 
per  novel-length  plot  did  not  excite  him. 
And  this  was  the  letter  he  dictated  in 
reply : 

Let  me  recall  your  attention  to  the 
very  ancient  story  of  the  fastidious  diner 
in  the  cheap  restaurant  who  gives  the 
waiter  elaborate  specifications  for  the 
steak  he  wants.  The  waiter,  when  the 
d'.ner  has  finished  his  long  directions, 
says : 

"Mister,  if  there  was  a  steak  like  that 
in  the  place,  the  Boss  woidd  eat  it  him- 
self." 

THE  newest  recommendation  for  "go- 
ing into  pictures"  is,  according  to  the 
casting  director  for  World:  "I  am  the 
young  lady  who  holds  the  record  for  sell- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  Liberty  Bonds 
in  Cordele,  Georgia." 

DOUGLAS"  FAIRBANKS  announces 
that  picture  rights  have  been  secured 
for  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling,"  the  play  in 
which  the  comedian  scored  his  biggest 
stage  hit. 

THE  Chicago  studios  of  the  Selig  Polo- 
scope  Company  have  been  closed, 
confirming  rumors  that  were  current  for 
over  a  year.  It  is  stated  authoritatively 
that  practically  all  the  studio  activity 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
studios. 

DOROTHY  JARDON,  from  the  varie- 
ties, is  soon  to  appear  in  pictures, 
trade-marking  herself  as  "the  tigress  of 
the  screen." 


Klieg  eyes,  that  bete  noir  of  all  picture  players, 
exiled  Mme.  Olga  Petrova  to  Palm  Beach 
for  two  weeks  recently.  The  gentleman 
who  is  joining  in  the  pleasures  of  the  en- 
forced vacation  is  her  husband,  Dr.  John  D. 
Stewart,  a  prominent  surgeon,  who  fails  to 
qualify  for  the  Only  Their  Husbands  Club 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  a  high  ranking 
specialist  he  is  rather  noted  in  certain  be- 
nighted circles  where  Mme.  Petrova  is  known 
principally  as  Mrs.  Stewart. 
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LITTLE  MARY  ANDERSON,  long 
with  Vitagraph,  is  now  engaged  as 
Sessue  Hayakawa's  ingenue  lead  for  his 
new  company.  She  will  appear  in  his 
first  picture. 

RUTH  ROLAND  and  George  Chesebro 
have  been  engaged  to  play  the  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  new  Pathe  serial,  "Hands 
Up."  The  story  deals  with  the  traditions 
and  ancient  rites  of  the  Incas.  It  is  to 
be  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under 
the  direction  of  George  Fitzmaurice. 

KAJ  GYNT,  the  Swedish  actress  who 
supported  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The 
Eternal  Mother,"  returns  to  Metro  in  the 
production  of  Edith  Wharton's  novel, 
"The  House  of  Mirth."  Miss.  Gynt  for 
three  years  played  leading  roles  at  the 
Royal  Dramatic  Theater  in  Stockholm. 
In  Strindberg's  celebrated  play  "Easter" 
she  played  the  part  of  Eleanor  at  a  com- 
mand performance  before  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden.  Her  motion  picture  debut  was 
made  with  the  Swedish  Film  Company. 

THE  WOLF-FACED  MAN"  is  the 
name  of  the  new  Pathe  serial  to  be 
released  sometime  during  the  summer. 
The  cast  includes  George  Larkin,  Ora 
Carew,  Horace  Carpenter,  and  others. 

CMILY  STEVENS  has  closed  her  the- 
*-J  atrical  season  and  returned  to  the 
Metro  studio  in  New  York  to  appear  in 
a  screen  version  of  Rachel  Crothers'  play, 
"A  Man's  World,"  in  which  she  will  be 
directed  by  Herbert  Blache. 

HUGH  THOMPSON,  the  leading  man 
who  was  seen  in  Fox  productions  for 
a  long  time,  has  left  that  organization 
and  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future  with 
Emmy  Wehlen  in  "For  Revenue  Only,"  a 


Russell  Bassett,  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
movies,  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  72.  His 
career  on  stage  and  screen  covered  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  he  appeared  with  almost  every 
great  player  of  the  time.  He  will  perhaps 
be  best  remembered  for  his  work  with  Mary 
Pickford  for  Famous  Players. 


There  used  to  be  two  Earles  in  the  Vitagraph  family  —  director  William  and  actor  Edward. 

"Ann  Acushla"  was  one  of  director  Earle's  last  pictures  for  Vitagraph,  and  here  he  is  shown 

directing  Gladys  Leslie  and  Edward  Earle  on  location.     Director  Earle  is  now  with  World; 

Edward  continues  with  Vitagraph. 

story  by  Katharine  Kavanaugh,  who  won 
one  of  the  prizes  in  Photoplay's  scenario 
contest. 

JOHN  BARRYMORE  has  returned  to 
the  screen  as  a  Paramount  star.  This 
announcement  marks  a  continuation  of 
his  career  with  the  Famous  Players  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  recent  stage  suc- 
cesses. His  first  play  will  be  an  adapta- 
tion by  Charles  E.  Whittaker  of  Willie 
Collier's  play  "On  the  Quiet."  Chester 
Withey,  who  was  associated  for  a  long 
time  with  Griffith,  has  been  engaged  to 
direct  the  picture. 

IF  Dustin  Farnum  discovered  you  and 
gave  you  a  big  part  in  his  new  picture, 
and  wanted  you  to  sign  a  contract  to  play 
more  big  parts,  would  you  turn  him  down? 
The  girl  in  this  case  was  hidden  away 
upon  a  150,000-acre  ranch  in  Arizona, 
where  Farnum  and  his  company  went  on 
location.  The  girl  was  pressed  into  serv- 
ice and  astonished  everyone  by  her  nat- 
ural talents.  Mr.  Farnum  tried  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  stay  in  pictures,  but  without 
success,  as  the  young  woman  is  happily 
married  and  says  ranch  life  appeals  to  her 
more  than  a  picture  career.  So  far  as  we 
know  hers  is  the  only  case  on  record. 

JAY  BELASCO  is  now  a  director.   He's 
bossing  himself  and  Ethel  Lynne  in  a 
Christy  comedy. 

FOLLOWING  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr.," 
Mary  Pickford  will  make  two  more 
productions  for  Artcraft  and  then  take  a 
good  long  vacation  in  the  mountains. 
Mary  says  she  is  going  to  buy  a  whole 
mountain  and  build  a  house.  "And  I  am 
going  to  take  a  month's  vacation  and  boss 
the  carpenters.  No — I  won't  wear  over- 
alls— all  the  screen  ingenues  do  that;  it's 
old  stuff.     I'm  going  to  have  a  costume 


Louise  Glaum  and  Bessie  Barriscale  talking 
over  the  old  days  when  they  were  together  at 
Culver  City  in  Tom  Ince's  aggregation. 
Miss  Barriscale  has  been  a  Paralta  star  ever 
since  the  inception  of  the  organization ; 
Louise  Glaum  has  completed  three  pictures 
and  says  she's  glad  she  joined. 


especially  designed  for  the  part, 
all  the  animals  I  want,  too." 


I'll  own 


RALPH  INCE  has  a  Tiffany  gold 
wrist-watch  with  radium  numerals  on 
the  face,  and  Ralph  is  always  iifting  his 
sleeve  these  days  to  show  it  off.  Before, 
he  vowed  he  would  never,  never  wear 
one;  but  when  Olga  Petrova  presented 
him  with  this  in  appreciation  of  his  work 
with  her,  he  changed  his  mind. 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Educational  Films 

A   department    of   service    in    the    application    of  the 
motion  picture  to  one  of  its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness 
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HEN  the  youngsters  of  future  generations  come 
upon    the    obese    volumes   of    history    marked 
"1918"  and  "1919"  they  will  find  it  recorded 
that  one  of  the 
chief  forces  in  marshaling 
the  people  behind  the  men 
behind   the   guns  was  the 
motion  picture. 

The  screen's  greatest 
educational  work  at  pres- 
ent is  being  done  in  patri- 
otism. The  United  States 
government  is  using  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  film  to  as- 
sure Russia  and  other 
K  a  i  s  e  r-kidded  countries 
that  we  are  really  in  the 
war  to  the  finish.  And 
Uncle  Sam  has  also  made 
many  pictures  for  home 
consumption — p  i  c  t  u  r  e  s 
showing  the  training  activi- 
ties of  the  army  and  navy 
— pictures  that  add  heat  to 
our  melting  pot  and  help 
to  swing  that  ponderous 
pendulum,  public  opinion, 
around  where  it  will  come 
back  strong  along  the  right 
track  with  a  big  boost  to- 
ward winning  the  war. 

In  reaching  the  people 
through  the  screen,  the 
community  house,  next  to 
the  theatre,  has  been  the 
chief  rallying  point 

What  is  a  community 
house?  Merely  a  school- 
house  with  some  common 
sense, — a  schoolhouse  for 
adults  as  well  as  children, 
for  social  as  well  as  edu- 
cational     purposes,  —  one 

used  evenings  as  well  as  day  times,  summers  as  well  as 
winters.  The  community  house  is  to  a  mere  school- 
house  what  an  auto  roadster  is  to  a  baby  carriage. 

As  well  as  to  the  theatres,  it  is  into  these  community 


houses  that  Uncle  Sam  sends  his  pictures,  to  reach  the 
people.  Any  school  can  secure  these  government  films 
upon  request  to  the  council  of  defense  of  the  state  in  which 

the  school  is  located. 

And  in  this  sort  of  social 
work — part  entertainment, 
part  education — lies  the 
present  chief  field  of  use- 
fulness of  the  screen  in  the 
school.  Although  the 
greatest  of  all  "school- 
ma'ams,"  the  screen  is  very 
young  and  inexperienced 
in  teaching  and,  not  hav- 
ing been  invited  in,  is  wait- 
ing at  the  class-room  door. 
But  in  the  school  audi- 
torium how  she  shines! 
There  she  sings  and  spar- 
kles fiction  and  fact, 
romance  and  reality, 
travel,  industry  and  news 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
school  and  the  neighbor- 
hood as  well. 

Let's  see  how  these  live 
schools  go  about  it  to  make 
use  of  the  screen.  Take, 
for  instance,  Jud,  an  earn- 
est little  place  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  folks  around  Jud 
wanted  to  get  together. 
They  became  tired  of  see- 
ing the  school  auditorium 
used  only  for  occasional 
political  meetings  and  the 
annual  Christmas  tree  fes- 
tival. They  believed  its 
usefulness  should  not  cease 
at  four  o'clock.  So  they 
opened  their  eyes  and  saw 
the  greatest  socializing  and 
educational  force  of  to-day— the  motion  picture. 

Finally  the  township  purchased  the  electrical  plant,  for 
it  was  a  township  high  school.  The  patrons  of  the  school 
held  a  box  social  to  help  pay  for  the  machine.     The  bal- 


Photo  by  Committee  on  Public  Information 

Uncle  Sam  himself  has  gone  into  the  educational  moving  picture  field. 
His  "Pershing's  Crusaders,"  released  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, shows  what  the  "Sammies"  are  doing  both  at  home  and 
"Over  There."  Panel  at  top  of  page  shows  them  in  the  trenches. 
Directly  above,  how  our  boys  are  taught  the  intricacies  of  the  war  plane. 


Ask  This  Department 

i.  For  information  concerning  motion  pictures 
for  all  places  other  than  theatres. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses and  programs  of  any  institution  or 
organization. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors  and 
equipment  for  showing  pictures.  (  Send 
stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  secure  a  motion  picture  machine  free 
for  your  school,  church,  or  club. 

Address:  Educational  Department 
Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago 


ance  was  made 
up  by  private 
subscriptions, 
later  repaid 
from  the  prof- 
its. The  search 
for  the  -right 
films  began. 
Photoplay's 
expert  helped 
them  out,  fur- 
nishing them 
with  films  and 
putting  them  in 
touch  with 
such  splendid 
sources  of  free  films  as  the  United  States  government,  the 
state  institutions  and  the  large  number  of  industrial  films. 
Shows  are  held  every  Saturday  night.  The  local  band 
always  furnishes  the  music.  And  the  people  are  getting 
together — through  muddy  roads,  blizzards  and  all.  The 
whole  plan  is  cooperative;  the  profits  go  back  into  better 
films  and  added  equipment.  And  the  folks  around  Jud 
are  becoming  better  and  more  patriotic  citizens. 

Jud  is  typical.  There  are  hundreds  of  "Juds"  enrich- 
ing the  land.  The  extension  division  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  is  reaching  the  farmers  of  the  state 
through  use  of  the  screen  in  450  rural  schools.  There  are 
thirty  "Juds"  in  Chicago  alone. 

For  another  typical  experience,  let  us  pick  on  the  little 
town  of  Mingo,  Ohio.  Read  the  enthusiastic  story  told  by 
Principal  Aughinbaugh  of  the  Mingo  schools. 

"We  have  been  running  a  public  picture  show  for  the 
past  year.  We  got  our  start  on  borrowed  funds  with  which 
we  bought  out  a  theatre.  We  soon  wiped  out  the  debt, 
added  a  second  machine  and  a  player-piano  to  our  school 
auditorium  and  made  many  lesser  improvements.  There 
are  now  four  other  schools  in  the  county  following  in  our 
footsteps.  , 

"Our  first  program 
consisted  of  "Cinder- 
ella," a  five  reel  stand- 
ard feature,  a  Burton 
Holmes  travelogue  and 
a  cartoon  comedy,  all 
secured  from  a  Para- 
mount exchange.  Since 
then  we  have  run  a 
show  every  Friday 
night  and  sometimes 
twice  a  week. 

"And  not  long  ago 
a  farm  near  us 
changed  hands  at  $300 
per  acre  which  would 
not  have  brought  half 
that  sum  a  year  ago. 
The  purchaser  said  he 
wanted  to  live  in  'a 
live  neighborhood.' 
The  movies  are  regen- 
erating our  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the 
cities  and  towns. 

"We  do  not  use 
junk  pictures.  And 
we  have  gone  into  the 
study  of  projection 
with  the  preciseness  of 
the  laboratory  in  op- 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"Kidnapped"  becomesaneven 
more  vivid  literary  relic  when 
shown  "on  the  screen."  Edi- 
son has  done  it  with  vim, 
vigor  and  veracity. 


How  the  lowly  caterpillar  becomes 

the  gorgeous  butterfly  is  nothing 

short  of  a  fairy  tale  when  shown 

in  moving  pictures. 


tics  and  light,  and  now  our 
projection  is  better  than 
that  of  some  of  our  profes- 
sional brothers.  People 
with  theatres  nearer  come 
to  see  the  'Mingo  pictures.' 

"At  times  we  also  use  our 
machines  for  class  work.  I 
cannot  see  why  any  school 
should  be  without  a  picture 
machine,  if  its  pupils  and 
teachers  are  alive.  Our  pur- 
pose has  been  to  give 
wholesome  recreation  and 
some  education  at  small  ex- 
pense and  we  have  notably 
accomplished  this." 

What  Mingo  has  done 
thousands  of  other  schools 
can  do.  And  more  and 
more  educators  are  coming 
to  believe,  with  Rex  Beach, 
that  "there  is  no  more  di- 
rect, effective  way  of  driv- 
ing home  a  fact  or  teaching 
a  truth  than  through  the 
picture.  Words  are  feeble 
things  compared  with  it." 


"Strange  Things  of  the  Sea"  is 
the  title  of  a  Curtis  Educational 
showing  weird,  interesting  crea- 
tures of  the  "Land  of  the  Deep 
Water." 


« 
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Harriet  Beecher  Stowes 
anti'slavery  classic — perhaps 
the  greatest  piece  of  democ 
racy  propaganda  ever  cow 
ceived — has  now  been  done 
into  moving  pictures. 


Walter  Lewis  as  "Simon  Le- 
gree,"  the  brutal  overseer — 
whose  tyranny  over  Uncle 
Tom  established  him  as  the 
ideal  villain  of  melodrama. 
Will  they  hiss  him  on  the 
screen? 


Marguerite 
Clark  as  "Top' 
sy,"  the  amusing 
little  pickaninny 
who"just  growed.' 
You     remember 
"Topsy"  is  befriended 
by  "Little  Eva,"  who 
gives  her  her  freedom. 


"PROPAGANDA"  today  is  a  powerful  and  familiar  word.    Mrs. 
*     Stowe  never  used  it,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  her  '"Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  yet  who  shall  say  it  was  not  the  purest  and  most 
successful  propaganda  exploited? 

Written  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War,  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
acquainted  the  entire  world  with  the  futility  of  slavery,  produced 
a  finer  appreciation  of  humanity — a  belief  in  democracy  that  germi- 
nated the  ideals  for  which  we  are  today  fighting. 

And  now,  thanks  to  the  camera,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has 
reached  another  vehicle  of  expression.  It  is  astonishing  that  the" 
enterprising  film  people  never  before  thought  of  it  as  a  screen 
possibility.  Paramount  sent  a  company  to  Louisiana  to  make 
"Uncle  Tom"  on  the  original  site.  J.  Searle  Dawley  is  in  charge 
of  the  direction  of  this  classic.  Famous  Players  is  starring 
Marguerite  Clark  in  both  roles — "Topsy"  and  "Little  Eva."  Read 
by  millions,  seen  in  theatres  by  as  many,  a  hundred  million,  per- 
haps, will  see  "Uncle  Tom"  on  the  screen 


Above,  in  oval — Marguerite 
Clark  as  "Eva  St.  Clair,"  the 
lovely  little  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  plantation  owner. 
She  meets  Uncle  Tom — as 
pictured  at  left,  above — and 
persuades  her  father  to  buy 
him.  St.  Clair  promises  to 
free  Uncle  Tom — but  neg- 
lects to  do  so;  and  little  Eva 
dies  in  the  old  negro's  arms. 


Frank  Losee  as  "Uncle  Tom," 
the  lovable  negro  murdered 
by  the  oppression  of  slavery 
as  typified  by  Simon  Legree. 
Forgotten  after  Little  Eva's 
death,  Uncle  Tom  is  bought 
by  Simon  Legree;  and  when 
at  last  they  come  to  set  him 
free,  it  is  too  late — Uncle 
Tom  is  dead. 


Florence  Carpenter  as  "Eliza," 
the  beautiful  mulatto.  Her 
escape  with  her  child  over  the 
ice,  tracked  by  blood  hounds, 
is  a  memorable  bit  of  stage 
history.  It  is  even  more 
thrilling  on  the  screen. 
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Dorothy  Dal 


The  slogan  was  of  the 
othy  was  sensitive  enough 


O 


Evans  aludio 


This  face  and  the 
will  behind  it  nagged 
after  Tom  Ince  until 
he  suddenly  discov- 
ered he  was  sorry 
he  had  been  wearing 
the  protective  "I  Am 
Blind"  sign. 


By  John 


NCE  upon  a  time,  in  the 

city   of    Chicago,    Dorothy 

Dalton   heard   her   mother 

say:      "I  Will."     Dorothy 

was  a  mite  of  a  girl  at  the  time  but 

the  sound  of  the  official  slogan  of  the 

city  of  her  birth  had  a  musical  ring  to 

her  ears  and  she  distinctly  liked  it,  even 

in  her  baby  way. 

This  "I  Will"  was  destined  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  professional 
career  of  the  Dalton  girl.    It  manifested 
itself  first,  when,  after  a  siege  at  a  pri- 
vate school,  D.  D.  got  the  idea  into  her 
pretty  little  head  that  she  would  like,  better 
than  anything  else  in  all  the  world,  to  be  an  actress 
■ — a  really,  truly  actress  on  the  speaking  stage.     At, 
the  time  motion  pictures  were  not  so  popular  as  they 
now  are  and  she  paid  less  attention  to  them  than  she 
has  of  late  years. 

When  Miss  Dorothy's  plan  was  laid  before  Pa 
and  Ma  Dalton,  there  was  an  instantaneous  and 
pronounced  parental  veto  to  the  scheme. 

Then  it  was  that  the  "I  Will"  came  to  the 
fore. 

Dorothy  merely  informed  her  parents 
that  she  proposed  to  go  on  the  stage,  no 
matter  what  anybody — and  this  sweep- 
ing declaration,  of  course,  took  in  Pa  and 
Ma — had  to  say  about  it. 

It  was  simply  the  "I  Will"  stuff  sprout- 
\   ing  in  the  youthful  character. 

Of  course  Pa  and  Ma  gave  in — gave  in 
}     gracefully,  if  not  gleefully. 
^"5^      Was  Dorothy  a  success  on  the  stage? 
She    surely    was.      At    least    Virginia 
Harned,  with  whom  she  first  played,  in  a  splendid 
stock   company   in    Chicago,    said    she   was — and 
then  wanted  Dorothy  to  sign  her  name  on  the 
historic  dotted  line  for  another  season,  but  the 
young  woman  by  this  time  had  tried  her  histrionic 
wings  and  had  made  the  rather  astonishing  dis- 
covery  that   she   could    fly — that    these   same 
wings  were  strong  enough  to  carry  her  any- 
where, so  the  opportunity  to  play  a  second 
season  with  Miss  Harned  was  passed  up. 
She  went  east  into  stock. 
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city  of  her  birth,  but  Dor* 
to    take    it    personally. 

H.   Blackwood 


Five  theatrical  years  did  Dorothy  play  in  stock,  in 
vaudeville  with  her  own  company  and  on  the  "big  time," 
and  in  New  York  productions. 

Then  came  an  eventful  summer  when  she  was  the  lead- 
ing actress  of  the  Keith  stock  company,  at  Portland, 
Maine.  This  Keith  organization  as  a  rule  only  played 
four  matinees  a  week  and  it  was  on  one  of  her  "off"  after- 
noons that  Dorothy  Dalton  went  to  see  her  first  motion 
picture.     It  was  Billie  Burke  in  the  Ince  production  of 

'•Peggy." 

Dorothy  was  captivated.  It  was  a 
new  phase  of  acting.  She  voted  in  favor 
of  it  by  the  time  the  first  reel  was  half 
over.  By  the  time  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished, she  had  formulated  another  "I 
Will."  This  time  it  was  a  determination 
to  become  a  screen  actress — a  star,  if 
you  please. 

The  only  motion  picture  Miss  Dalton 
ever  had  beheld,  understand,  was  this 
Billie  Burke  one  and  it  bore  the  Thomas 
H.  Ince  trade  mark,  therefore,  argued 
the  Chicago  girl,  Ince  must  be  the  only 
manufacturer  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
world,  and  she  forthwith  sent  him  a 
telegram,  merely  addressing  it  to  Los 
Angeles.  This  telegram  announced  with 
all  the  finality  of  Youth  and  Inexperi- 
ence that  Dorothy  Dalton  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  into  pictures  and  that  she 
had  chosen  Ince  as  the  fortunate  pro- 
ducer to  procure  her  services. 

The  Ince  answer  was  a  bit  disappoint- 
ing and  disquieting.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  an  actress 
by  the  name  of  Dorothy  Dalton — and 
besides,  he  had  no  place  for  her. 

Now  mark  the  "I  Will"  character  of 
the  Chicago  girl. 

Was  she  discouraged?  Not  so  you 
could  notice  it.  She  instantly  sent  in 
her  resignation  to  the  Keith  management 
and  wired  to  Ince  that  she  was  coming 
to  California,  to  help  him  make  motion 
pictures. 

Three  weeks  later  a  dimpled  young 
miss  of  just  about  twenty  and  two  years 
showed  up  at  Inceville.  She  had  Thomas 
H.  pointed  out  to  her  and  with  nary  a 
show  of  nervousness  or  any  of  the 
kindred  ailments,  she  went  up  to  him 
and  said  "Here  I  am" — just  like  that! 

Ince  was  compelled  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  identity  of  his  girlish 
visitor,  and  when  he  discovered  it  was 
the  young  lady  who  had  wired  she  was 
coming  all  the  way  from  Portland,  Maine, 
he  hemmed  and  hawed  a  bit  before  he 
told  her  that  he  was  sorry  that  she 
had  made  such  a  long  and  tiresome 
trip  but,  really,  you  know  .  .  . 
same  old  stall  stuff  that  he  had  been 


handing  out  to  ambitious  embryo  Pickfords  and  getting 
away  with  it  for  a  good  long  time,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
hit  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorothy  Dalton. 

She  only  smiled  upon  Ince  and  said  she'd  be  down  the 
next  day — perhaps  there  would  be  something  then. 

But  there  wasn't  anything  for  her  on  the  morrow  nor 
for  a  good  many  morrows,  but  this  didn't  pique  the  Chi- 
cago young  stock  leading  actress  a  bit.  She  continued  to 
smile,  flash  a  pair  of  wonderful  dimples  and  an  upper  and 
lower  set  of  dental  furniture  that  apparently  were  well  nigh 
ioo  per  cent  plus,  and  then  the  inevitable  happened! 

One  morning,  Ince  found  an  actress  missing  from  his 
place  of  business.  Sickness,  temperament — no  matter 
what  the  cause — it  gave  Dorothy  Dalton  a  chance  to  show 
what  she  could  do  in  front  of  the  camera. 

She  didn't  do  a  thing  but  photograph  like  the  proverbial 
(Continued  on  page  ny) 

'■--,  If  you  were  a  tadpole  and  I  were 

y>,  "\,  a  fish,  wouldn't  we  feel  honored? 

'Tis  said  that  the  fish  all  rise  to 

the   surface  when    Miss   Dalton 

hovers  around. 
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have  this  role."  Now  that  "M'Liss" 
is  completed,  Mary  says  she  will  adopt 
Hildegarde.  "Perhaps  she  will  be  most 
at  home  in  my  garden — with  the  chick- 
ens and  other  pets."  And  no  doubt 
Mary  is  right — for  Hildegarde  happens 
to  be  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen. 

A  Recipe  for 
Whiskers 

WHENEVER  the  directors  on  the 
Lasky  lot  want  an  actor  to  play  a 
part  calling  for  chin  decorations,  they 
give  Theodore  Roberts  a  few  days'  ad- 
vance notice,  and  he  shows  up  at  the 
appointed  time  with  a  full  grown  crop. 
Roberts  is  now  wearing  a  nine  months 
growth,  but  not  from  choice. 

"The   worst   thing   about   growing   a 


The  Sad  Tale  of 
Hildegarde 

HILDEGARDE  is  from  one  of  the 
old  Plymouth  Rock  families. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Mayflower 
there  were  some  of  her  ancestors.  But 
she  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  cripple; 
one  of  her  limbs  is  shorter  than  the 
other.  A  limp  prevents  her  ever  be- 
coming more  than  a  character  actress 
at  best,  in  pictures.  For  Hildegarde  is 
an  actress.  Two  years  she  has  fought 
to  gain  recognition,  but  until  Mary 
Pickford  discovered  her  on  location  in 
"M'Liss,"  she  never  had  a  real  chance. 
Mary  took  pity  on  her  because  of  her 
misfortune  and  also  because  of  her  dra- 
matic ability,  and  she  induced  Marshall 
Neilan  to  bring  her  back  to  play  a 
rather  important  bit  in  "M'Liss."  The 
director  argued  that  there  was  one  scene 
wherein  she  would  be  required  to  run — 
and  this  Hildegarde  could  not  do. 
"Then,"  said  Mary,  "we'll  have  a  double 
for  that  scene,  because  Hildegarde  must 


beard  in  motion  picture  work,"  says 
Roberts,  "is  that  when  you  get  started 
they  won't  let  you  stop.  As  soon  as 
you  get  through  one  picture  and  get  rid 
of  one  director,  another  grabs  you  and 
says,  'Hey,  save  that  beard  for  me.' 

"A  few  weeks  ago,  just  after  I  had 
finished  playing  one  whiskered  part,  I 
started  for  home  and  the  safety  razor. 
But  Mary  Pickford  stopped  me.  'Oh, 
Mr.  Roberts,'  she  said,  T  want  you  to 
play  the  part  of  my  father  in  "M'Liss," 
so  please  do  not  shave  off  your  whis- 
kers.' " 

And  by  the  way — the  white-bearded 
gentleman  holding  Hildegarde  in  the  pic- 
ture at  upper  left  is  none  other  than  the 
versatile  Mr.  Roberts. 

Photographing  No 
Man's   Land 

ONE    of    the    astonishing    things    in 
moving   pictures   is   the   fact   that 
practically  no  improvements  have  been 


Brown  &  Dawson 


made  in  the  camera  in  ten  years.  This  lends 
interest  to  a  camera  invented  by  Carl  Akeley, 
naturalist,  sculptor,  and  hunter  of  big  game. 

It  is  smaller  and  lighter,  and  has  a  gyro- 
scope stabilizer  which  enables  the  operator  to 
use  it  without  a  tripod. 

The  operator  can  watch  the  scene  being 
photographed,  exactly  as  it  will  appear  on  the 
film,  by  the  use  of  an  eyepiece  that  closes 
to  exclude  light,  when  not  in  use. 

The  camera  can  be  focused  without  disturb- 
ing the  film,  by  using  a  cutting  device  which 
perforates  the  celluloid. 

A  telescope  can  be  attached  for  long- 
distance photography. 

Mr.  Akeley  has  placed  his  invention  be- 
fore the  American  government,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  for  work  in  France. 


Blanche  Sweet's 
Double 


THE  camera  says  that  on  the  screen  she 
looks  enough  like  Miss  Sweet  to  be  Miss 
Sweet  herself. 

And  that's  exactly  why  and  how  Claire 
Anderson  got  her  screen  start. 

Miss  Anderson,  having  been  born  back  in 
Detroit  some  eighteen  years  ago,  found  her- 
self out  in  California  three  years  ago  sans 
funds.  She  went  to  a  newspaperman  friend 
and  told  him  she  had  to  find  work. 

"You're  good-looking,"  he  said.  "We'll  try 
the  movies.  I  know  a  man  who  knows  a  man 
who  has  a  brother  who — "  et  cetera.  And  so 
Miss  Anderson  came  to  interview  Russell 
Smith,  at  Griffith's  studio. 

"If  you  only  looked  like  Blanche  Sweet!" 
wailed  Smith.  "She's  left  us  and  there  are 
still  some  scenes  to  be  taken  in  her  last  pic- 
ture, 'The  Escape.'  ....  Say!  Maybe  you 
do  look  like  her!     Let's  see." 

So  they  gave  her  a  film  try-out,  and,  by 
George!    she  did! 

That  was  her  start.  Then  Mack  Sennett 
made  her  an  offer.  She  took  it.  For  her  first 
comedy,  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  the  girls 
to  enter  a  cage  of  lions.  All  but  Miss  Ander- 
son declined.  She  went  into  the  cage  and  got 
friendly  with  the  lions.  That  doubled  her 
salary  and  got  her  a  leading  part. 

When  Triangle  began  casting  around  for 
dramatic  talent,  it  chose  Miss  Anderson.  Her 
first  work  was  with  Alma  Rubens  in  "The 
Answer."  Then  she  played  Mary  Smith  in 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  and  last  but  not 
least,  she  was  awarded  the  title  role  in  "Mile. 
Paulette." 


Sartorializing  with 
an  Expert 

ALPHARETTE  HOFFMAN  is  the  cos- 
tume director  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  studios. 

"Tell  me,"  said  a  Mere  Man  who  had  been 
sent  to  interview  her;  "everything  in  the  world 
about  ladies'  gowns  and — well,  things  they 
wear." 

Miss  Hoffman  smiled  and  said  it  couldn't 
be  done — that  is,  she  couldn't  do  it.  "There's 
so  much  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

But  the  Man  persisted;  and  coaxed  from 
her  the  following  factlets: 

She  goes  to  New  York  four  times  a  year  on 
an  average  and  visits  all  the  modistes  and  de- 


signers, and  talks  to  them  and  ab- 
sorbs their  ideas. 

Then  later,  perhaps,  Cecil  de 
Mille  will  come  to  her  and  say, 
"I  want  a  gown  for  a  girl  who 
must  look  so-and-so" — that  is,  she 
is  to  represent  a  certain  character 
or  mood  or  quality. 

"Then  I  look  at  the  girl  and  I 
think —  Oh,  I  do  a  lot  of  think- 
ing. Fast  thinking,  sometimes, 
too.  And  I  say  to  myself — 'last 
month  I  saw  a  pale  gray  with  sil- 
ver brocade — that  would  exactly 
express  the  character;  yes,  that 
is  it.'  Then  I  call  to  mind  the 
ideas  I  have  imbibed  and  design 
the  dress  accordingly.  There's 
such  a  lot  of  it  that  is  instinct. 

"You  see  a  designer  of  gowns  is 
much  like  a  politician — with  her 
mind  sensitive  to  the  pulse  of  the 
period.  Fashions  are  affected  by 
conditions  and  we  must  feel  these 
conditions  and  thereby  mould  the 
fashions.  War  —  for  example. 
See  how  it  has  touched  the  fash- 
ions with  militancy.  Many  cos- 
tumes are  designed  a  year  or  more 
in  advance.  That  is,  a  designer 
thinks  of  a  model  and  puts  it 
away  in  his  brain  wardrobe  till 
the  occasion  for  it  is  ripe — then 
he  brings  it  forth  and  astonishes 
the  world.  As  an  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  we  go  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  deMille  is  spending 
something  like  $75,000  for  the 
gowns  in  'Old  Wives  for  New.'  " 
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1 — They  got  me  out  of  bed  at  7:30  this  morning  and  then  foolishly  put  me  right 
back  again.  Suddenly  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  cow  or  a  lion  with  the  end  of 
the  carriage  in  his  mouth,  pushing  me  back  and  forth.  That  clicking  noise — 
from  the  camera —  was  going  on  and  someone  was  yelling:  "Push  it  off  the  scene, 

Teddy — that's  a  good  dog."     Teddy  pushed  and  pushed. 


2 — While  I  was  discovering  my  whereabouts,  a  big 
loafer  stooped  over  and  picked  me  up  as  though  I 
was  a  hot  milk  bottle.  I  was  scared  to  death  for 
fear  he  would  drop  me.  I  knew  he  hadn't  carried 
many  like  me  before. 


4 — "Here's  where  you  register  jeal- 
ousy, kid,"  said  a  voice  at  the  camera. 
I  turned  and  there,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment, saw  myself  sitting  in  a  high 
chair.  Or,  if  it  wasn't  me,  it  was 
another  me.  It  had  on  a  cap  and 
it  was  pretty.  I'd  hate  to  be  pretty; 
women  make  enough  fuss  over  me 
as  it  is. 


w 


3  —  He    got 

hold  of  a   fuzzy 

thing  with  a  long 

tail   and    took 

!     the  two  of  us 

to  a  beautiful 

lady.      She 

'    beckoned    to 

me.   I  said 

"goo-o-o!" 

• 
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One  eventful  day  m  the  life  of  a  movie  baby 
—  posed  by  Charlie  Murray  and  other 
Mac\  Sennetters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog. 


5 — 1  wanted  the  lady  to 
hold  me  but  this  big  loafer 
showed  me  the  shiny  thing 
that  says  "hello"  and  that 
helped  a  little.  That  person 
in  the  cap  said  "Ooogle-gloo- 
bah-baaa-a-"  Insolence!  As 
though  I  didn't  know  the  line 
was  busy. 


7  —  At   last,    someone    who    knew    my    anatomy!     I 

like  the  shiny  buttons,  but  they  wouldn't  let  me  play 

with  them.     Trouble  was  coming  because  the  cow  or 

the  lion  or  whatnot,  was  hanging  around  again. 


8 — S'pose  this  thing  had  dropped  me!  "All  right, 
Teddy,"  someone  said.  "Into  the  house.  You've 
found  the  baby  you  stole,  Teddy.  Take  it  home. 
Good  doggie."  Why  do  they  always  call  me  " It?" 
What  sacrifices  we  stars  must  make  for  the  screen ! 
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'  /  'HIS  is  YOUR  Department.  Jump  right  in  with  your  contribution. 
■*■  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlife- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


It'll  Be  Wanner  for  Bill  Presently 

A  SCENE  was  depicted  in  "The  Kaiser.  The  Beast  of 
Berlin"  that  showed,  in  a  heated  argument  between 
the  kaiser  and  the  captain,  in  the  Royal  palace,  the  breaths 
of  these  two  blokes.  It  was  very  visible  upon  the  screen. 
Is  the  kaiser  observing  "heatless"  Mondays? 

A  Cub  Reporter,  Wichita,  Kas. 

You  Don't  Mean  Samson,  Do  You? 

SAY!  what's  the  name  of  that  incredibly  strong  man  who 
played    opposite    Ethel   Clayton  in    "The   Whims    of 
Society"? 

When  he  was  trying  to  burst  open  the  door  of  her  room, 
to  save  her  from  being  asphyxiated  you  could  see  the 
whole  wall  bend. 

Ye  Gods! !  such  strength! ! 

I  saw  the  same  impossibility  in  one  of  Mary  Anderson's 
pictures.     One  man  was  trying  to  annihilate  another,  by 
banging  his  head  against  a  wall  that  gave  every 
time  his  head  came  in  contact  with  it.    Would  that 
every  wall  would  give  when  I  bumped  against  it. 

L.  M.  F.,  Peoria.  111. 

They  Need  this  Prescription  in  France 

IN  "La  Tosca"  Mario,  the  lover  of  La  Tosca. 
is  tortured  by  spikes  driven  into  his  temples, 
which  leave  deep  gashes.    When  he  and  La  Tosca 
meet  at  the  prison  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
scar  on  Mario's  temple.    Magic,  eh? 

R.  H.  Boise,  Idaho.    . 

Getting  Wet  Is  Believing 

IN  "The  Hillcrest  Mystery"  the  hero 
leaves  for  home  in  a  pouring  rain.  Just 
before  he  steps  out  into  the  street  he  puts 
out  his  hand  to  see  if  it  is  raining.  The 
fellow  must  have  been  blind — not  to  have 
seen  the  downpour. 

Eda  Corlin,  Chicago. 

Boy,  Page  Mr.  Baedeker 

IN  a  recent  Triangle  picture  the  audience 
was  informed  by  a  sub-title  that  it  was 
about  to  see  the  people  and  country  town 
of  "Lillyville;"  yet  strange  to  say  the 
name  "Florence"  was  distinctly  shown 
upon  the  depot  roof. 

'  "Read,"  Meridian.  Miss. 

Each  Purl  a  Tear 

IN  -The  Thing  We  Love,"  Kathlyn  Williams  appears 
to  be  very  proud  of  a  sock  she  is  knitting  and  anxious 
to  do  her  bit,  still  it  is  very  evident  to  real  knitters  she 
does  not  know  the  first  principle  of  sock  knitting  for  she 
is  trying  to  knit  it  up  side  down.  The  sock  is  apparently 
finished  except  the  cuff  at  the  top  and  we  see  her  knitting 
away  at  the  end  which  in  realty  is  the  beginning  of  the 
sock.    It  isn't  being  done  that  way — yet. 

L.  C,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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"Oh,  Time  in  Thy  Flight!" 

TN  "The  Cross  Bearer,"  World,  the  Cardinal  enters  the 
J-  Pope  s  sanctum  at  twenty  minutes  past  two,  and  after 
completing  his  visit,  leaves  at  ten  minutes  past. 

,     •       r        r    n,.   ,  G.  C,  N.  Y.  City. 

Again — Love  Is  Blind! 

TN  "Heart's  Desire,"  Marie  Doro,  as  the  peasant  gin 

■L  falls  in  love  with  the  son  of  her  landlord.    She  marries 

him  in  the  end  and  a  "closeup"  shows  their  hands   with 

the  ring  on  Miss  Doro's  right  hand.     Here,  and  I  have 

always  believed  it  was  so  in  most  places,  the  ring  is  worn 

on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand.    Is  America  different? 

R.  H.  Adamson,  Beverly,  West  Australia. 

Again — Cleo  in  Bad 

WHOEVER  wrote 
the  photoplay 
"Cleopatra,"  starring 
Theda  Bara,  certainly 
should  have  studied 
ancient  history.  Some 
of  the  incidents  of  the 
play,  such  as  Caesar 
leaving  Cleo  to  be 
crowned  king  ar 
Rome,  are  ridiculous, 
as  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his- 
torical facts.  In  this 
picture  the  Priest  of 
I  s  i  s  in  Egypt  was 
represented  to  be  a 
man  with  flowing  hair 
and  beard,  while  his- 
tory tells  us  that  the 
Priests  of  Isis  were 
compelled  to  shave 
their  heads  and  faces. 
Which  shall  we  be- 
lieve? 

In  one  scene,  Cleo 

is  seen  playing  a  harp. 

the  strings  of  which 

are  so  loose  that  the 

least   shaking  of   the 

instrument  causes  them  to  vibrate  wildly.    Now,  anybody 

who  has  had  any  experience  with  harps  knows  that  the 

strings  in  such  condition  would  never  produce  music. 

Chas.  Brumbaugh,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Referred  to  Our  Puzzle  and  Farm  Editor 

IN  "The  Land  of  Promise,"  Thomas  Meighan  is  shown 
cultivating  cabbage.  In  the  distance  we  see  corn 
flourishing  as  it  would  be  in  September.  That  evening 
Meighan  makes  the  remark  to  his  wife  that  they  have 
been  married  six  months.  Their  wedding  taking  place  the 
19th  of  September  would  make  the  time  he  cultivated  the 
cabbage  the  19th  of  March. 

Grant  Evange,  Bangor.  Maine. 


Why  Do  They  Do  It 

A  Long  Operation? 
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Why,  Barbara! 

IN  Theda  Bara's  "The  Forbidden  Path,"  she  poses  for  TN  "Wanted,  a  Mother,"  with  Madge  Evans,  we  are  told 

a  painting  of  the  Madonna.    Later,  when  it  is  unveiled,  J-  that  the  operation  is  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock.    Dur- 

Barbara  Reynolds  says  "She  has  a  soul  of  innocence  in  ing  the  operation  the  huge  clock  in  the  room  says  five 

her  eyes."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Madonna's  eyes  are  minutes  to  nine  and  in  the  next  instant  it's  a  quarter  to 

cast  downward  so  that  the  eyes  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  eleven. 

R.  G.,  N.  Y.  C.  Edna  M.  A.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Elliott  to  the  Guard  House! 

WHY  do  soldiers,  playing  in  motion  pictures,  salute 
superior  officers  when  they  are  without  a  hat?  They 
defy  all  military  rules,  at  least  Mr.  Elliott  did  in  "Joan 
of  Plattsburg." 

Ruth  Noe,  Toronto,  Ont. 


In  the  Suburb  Called  New  York 

IN  "The  House  of  Glass,"  Clara  Kimball  Young  returns 
to  the  city  five  years  after  she  had  broken  her  parole. 
She  is  afraid  to  appear  on  the  streets  for  fear  she  will  be 
recognized;  in  fact,  she  even  fears  to  raise  the  shades. 
Doing  so,  however,  after  a  period  of  hesitation,  she  peeks 
out  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  busy  street  scene  in  lower 
Manhattan.  Later,  we  are  shown  exterior  views  of  her 
house  and  find  it  a  two-story  brick  building  with  broad 
terrace,  white  woodwork — typically  suburban  in  style. 
There  are  even  a  few  shrubs  planted  near  the  window. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  home  found  in  the  shopping  district 
of  New  York  City. 

Charlie  Dickinson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Two  Bombs 

IN  "Riders  of  the  Night,"  Metro,  Viola  Dana  wears  the 
most  awful  looking  men's  shoes  imaginable  but  she 
wears  them  under  beautifully  clean  and  darnless  white  silk 
stockings.     Some  combination! 

Another  thing:  Why  don't  actors  and  actresses  really 
write  the  letters  which  are  shown  on  the  screen?  Every 
real  fan  knows  the  average  handwriting  shown  on  the 
screen  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  player's  personality.  Are 
they  afraid  of  writer's  cramp  or  haven't  they  the  time? 
Margaret  Denison,  Denver,  Colo. 

Perhaps     His    Head 

Was  Bald 
TN  "The  Crisis," 
J-  one  of  the  fore- 
most characters  in 
the  play,  a  Southern 
gentleman,  kept  his 
hat  on  in  the  house. 
He  even  sat  at  his 
own  dining  table  with 
his  young  daughter 
while  his  hat  re- 
mained upon  his  head. 
Did  he  wait  for  her  to 
be  seated  first  at  ta- 
ble? he  did  not.  Since 
when  have  southern 
gentlemen  who  are 
recognized  the  world 
over  for  their  polite- 
ness to  women,  their  graceful  manners  and  their  chivalry, 
adopted  such  customs? 

Why,  oh  why,  do  northern  directors  attempt  to  make 
southern  pictures?  The  north  knows  nothing  about  the 
south  and  never  will. 

"Rebel."  Lexington,  Ky. 

Chaplin  Subtlety 


Shades  of  Speed  and  Benzine! 

IN  Carlyle  Blackwell's  picture  "Leap  to  Fame,"  he  slides 
down  a  rope  off  the  roof  when  he  sees  the  girl  being 
kidnapped  by  the  villain  below.  The  slide  soils  the  seat 
and  legs  of  his  light  trousers  a  beautiful  black.  Blackwell 
then  jumps  on  a  motorcycle  and  after  that  rides  on  horse- 
back to  overtake  the  villains.  Here  one  sees  the  same 
trousers  perfectly  clean. 

Nell  Groeling,  New  York  City. 

Some  Army  Tactics 

SOME  time  ago  I  witnessed  the  photodrama,  "For  The 
Freedom  of  The  World." 

Though  the  hero  became  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
army  all  the  privates  shown  wore  the  American  uniform! 

By  investigation  I  have  learned  that  there  is  no  law  in 
the  British  army  whereby  an  army  officer  and  his  wife 
can  be  court  martialed  and  sentenced  to  death  for  being 
in  each  other's  company  while  he  is  on  active  duty  at  the 
front.  There  are  hundreds  of  officers'  wives  from  Eng- 
land and  Canada  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  various  other  divisions  of  the  service,  who  often 
see  their  husbands,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  case 
where  there  has  been  a  court  martial  much  less  a  sentence 
of  death  for  violating  what  the  scenario  writer  claimed  was 
a  law  in  the  British  army. 

If,  in  real  life,  a  man  shot  a  woman  with  the  gun  the 
hero  of  the  play  used  to  shoot  the  heroine,  that  woman's 
body  would  be  severed  in  twain.  But  we  can  do  anything 
in  the  movies! 

And  too,  a  spy  is  not  court  martialed  by  the  German 
high  officials  in  Germany  any  more  than  the  same  is  court 
martialed  by  high  officials  in  this  or  other  countries.  The 
prisoner  is  court  martialed  and  sentenced  by  a  body  of 
officers  and  men  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outrage, 
unless  there  is  something  unusual  in  the  case,  and  there 
was  not  in  the  case  under  discussion. 

Also,  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  has  not  the  privilege 
of  deciding  whether  he  or  she  shall  be  shot  blindfolded. 
That  is  already  decided  by  the  men  in  charge. 

Of  course,  I'm  not  complaining — "I  am  only  telling  you." 
Genevieve  McAdam,  Everett,  Wash. 

From  a  Good  Housekeeper 

IN  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  during  one  of  those  heavy 
tropical  rains,  a  lion  runs  out  in  front  of  the  camera 
and  kicked  up  dust.    I'm  glad  I  don't  live  there. 

R.  H.  Hoopes,  Salt  Lake  City. 


IS  there  not  something  fine  and  splendid  in  the  sight  of 
Chaplin's  dog,  in  "A  Dog's  Life,"  caring  for  the  brood 
of  little  puppies — the  dog  being  of  the  masculine  sex? 

W.  R.  W.,  Chicago. 


Why  was  Karl  Boy-Ed  in  Newport? 
The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 
From  the  wharves  came  the  sound  of 
whistles  and  of  sirens.  Then  the  news 
seemed  to  radiate  along  the  street — the 
U.  53  had  arrived  in  port,  having  crossed 
the  ocean  ostensibly  to  pay  a  visit  to 
America  and  to — 

Dixie  knew  that  it  was  something  more 
than  a  simple  visit  to  America.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  to  pick  up  Boy-Ed  and  von 
Papen.  Another  was — but  that  was  what 
Dixie  did  not  know. 

But  look!  A  submarine  officer  in  Ger- 
man uniform  was  entering  the  grocery 
story.  Dixie  watched  close,  made  ar- 
rangements with  her  cab  driver  for  a 
speedy  pursuit  the  minute  he  came  forth, 
then  waited.  The  officer  was  Captain 
Rose  of  the  U.  53,  at  that  moment  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed, 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  the  former 
naval  attache  to  the  Imperial  German 
Embassy. 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  Boy-Ed  was 
saying.  "Von  Papen  will  join  us  at  East 
Machias — after  we  have  touched  there  for 
supplies.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  here  is 
a  list  of  every  ship  that  has  left  New 
York  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  their 
weight,  names  and  destination.  It  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  pick  them  up.  Now 
how  many  torpedoes  are  you  carrying?" 

"Six." 

"That  will  be  enough  for  our  first  raid. 
I  have  made  arrangements  for  ten  more 
to  be  supplied  us  when  we  touch  for  von 
Papen.  What  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  taking  me  on  board?" 

Captain  Rose  of  the  U.  53  smiled. 

"When  the  crew  sees  us  coming,  they 
will  open  the  U  boat  for  a  short  visit  by 
the  spectators  who  are  crowding  around 
it.  They  naturally  will  all  throng  on 
board.  As  they  do  so,  we  will  go  aboard 
also.  No  one  will  notice  you  in  the 
crowd.  Then,  as  soon  as  we  see  that  you 
are  safe,  we  will  shunt  out  the  visitors 
and  proceed  to  our  business.  Simple, 
isn't  it?" 

A  half  hour  later,  the  U.  53  slid  out 
of  Newport  harbor.  And  while  it  churned 
on  its  way  to  the  open  sea,  Harrison 
Grant  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ritz 
Carlton,  watching  the  window  of  Mrs. 
Blank's  apartment.  He  had  seen  the 
shade  rise  and  fall.  Further,  he  had  seen 
Bernstorff  enter  the  secret  passageway 
and  travel  to  Mrs.  Blank's  apartment  by 
means  of  the  freight  elevator.  Cava- 
naugh  came  to  his  side. 

"The  Submarine  U.  53  touched  at  New- 
port," he  advised. 

"So?"  Grant  smiled  slightly.  "Then 
we  can  be  on  the  lookout  for  casualties 
in  the  morning.  It  did  not  come  merely 
for  a  visit." 

And  had  he  been  in  the  apartment  of 
Mrs.  Blank,  we  would  have  been  certain, 
of  his  statement.  For  while  Blank  lis- 
tened from  behind  the  portiere,  Ambas- 
sador Bernstorff  asked  the  privilege  of 
receiving  a  few  telegrams  there. 

"The  U.  53  has  just  touched  at  New- 
port. I  think  before  many  hours  have 
passed,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation for  me." 

And   Blank,   with  that  much   informa- 
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tion,  was  already  hurrying  to  a  telephone 
that  he  might  make  arrangements  for  a 
series  of  short  selling  on  maritime  stocks 
— that  he  might  reap  the  harvest  of 
Bernstorff's  information. 

Far  out  in  the  open  sea,  only  the  peri- 
scope of  the  U.  53  was  visible.  In  the 
submarine  itself,  Captain  Rose  was  look- 
ing through  that  periscope  and  giving 
orders.     He  turned  sharply: 

"I  see  the  Strathdene,  a  British 
freighter.    Be  ready  to  fire  on  it!" 

"A  torpedo?"  Boy-Ed  asked  the  ques- 
tion quite  casually  as  he  came  forward. 

"Certainly." 

Signals  sounded  in  the  submarine.  Hur- 
riedly the  engine  of  destruction  was  made 
ready  as  the  U  boat  maneuvered  into 
place  for  the  firing  of  its  shot.    Then — 

From  a  locker  at  the  wide  of  the  tiny 
main  compartment  of  the  submarine, 
came  a  sound — then  a  voice — then  a 
woman  as  she  leaped  forward. 

"You're  not  going  to  do  this  thing — 
please!"  she  begged.  The  crew  of  the 
U.  53  Stared  at  her  as  though  they  would 
stare  at  a  ghost.  At  last  Karl  Boy-Ed 
summoned  a  smile. 

"So  it's  Heinie  von  Lertz's  little  friend, 
Dixie  Mason!"  he  announced!  "The 
little  lady  isn't  the  friend  we  thought  she 
was.  Perhaps  she  belongs  to  the  Secret 
Service — " 

Captain  Rose  turned  to  his  men. 

"Hurry  with  that  torpedo!" 

"Stop — in  the  name  of — humanity!" 
cried  Dixie  Mason. 

"Humanity?"  Boy-Ed  leered  at  her.  "I 
don't  recognize  the  name.  It  must  be 
about  time  to  fire  the  torpedo,  Captain." 

The  answer  of  Rose  was  a  signal  to 
the  crew.  A  moment  later  came  the 
crashing  sound  of  an  exploding  torpedo 
as  the  Strathdene  went  to  its  grave  in 
the  Atlantic.  Later,  in  New  York,  Bern- 
storff showed  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Blank. 

"The  first  of  Germany's  offensive  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  he  announced. 
"The  U.  53  will  remain  some  time.  Every 
ship  that  goes  forth  from  New  York  will 
be  torpedoed  before  it  is  ten  miles  beyond 
the  three  mile  limit." 

"But  how  is  that  possible?"  Mrs.  Blank 
looked  at  him  with  innocent  eyes.  "Where 
will  the  torpedoes  come  from?" 

"From  a  base  on  the  Maine  coast, 
so  well  concealed  that  even  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is." 

Mrs.  Blank  laughed,  then  rose.  She 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  casually 
down  the  street.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Ritz  Carlton  was  the  figure  of  the  man 
she  had  seen  there  for  days — Harrison 
Grant  of  the  Criminology  Club.  Still 
talking  to  Bernstorff,  then  apparently  giv- 
ing up  the  thought  of  writing,  crumpled 
the  paper,  and  walked  to  the  window 
again.  A  minute  later,  Grant  was  star- 
ing at  the  paper  which  had  fallen  from 
the  window  above.     It  read — 

"Submarine  base  on  Maine  coast.  Take 
precautions." 

Grant  turned  to  Cavanaugh  who  had 
come  to  his  side. 

"We  must  notify  the  navy  at  once!" 

And  while  the  radio  stations  were  send- 
ing the  messages  to  the  destroyers  and 
warships,   the   U.   53   was   continuing  its 


task  of  destruction.  The  Stephano,  the 
Bloomersdyk,  the  Christian  Knuds'on  all 
had  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  while  Dixie 
Mason  had  been  forced  to  watch  the  ex- 
plosion through  the  periscope  and  while 
the  officers  of  the  U.  53  laughed  at  her 
and  railed  at  her.  And  now — 

"The  West  Point  is  in  sight.    Ready!" 

Again  Dixie  Mason  saw  a  torpedo  being 
brought  forth.  Again  she  leaped  forward 
to  protest  against  this  hidden  menace  of 
destruction.  But  again  only  laughter  met 
her.  Dixie  turned  upon  the  officers  of 
the  U.  53  and  Karl  Boy-Ed. 

"You  cowards,"  she  stormed  at  them, 
"you  thieving,  sneaking  cowards!" 

Her  angered  eyes  caught  sight  of  a 
heavy  wrench,  left  where  a  member  of 
the  crew  had  tightened  one  of  the  heavy 
bolts  of  the  engines.  She  leaped  toward 
it.  Before  Boy-Ed  and  Rose  could  stop 
her,  she  had  seized  the  wrench,  thrown 
herself  at  the  torpedo  as  it  was  being 
hauled  into  position,  and  with  one  great 
blow,  smashed  the  propellor. 

"Our  last  torpedo!"  shouted  Rose. 

"We've  still  got  the  gun!"  came  the 
answer  of  Boy-Ed.  "Emerge  and  shell 
the  ship — quick!  Stromberg!  Watch 
this  little  she  devil  until  we  come  back." 

Already  the  submarine  was  rising  to 
the  surface.  A  moment  later,  Dixie 
Mason,  facing  the  sullen  Stromberg, 
heard  orders  from  above,  then  the  boom- 
ing of  a  three-inch  gun.  She  knew  the 
rest — the  West  Point  was  being  shelled  to 
its  destruction. 

Dixie  allowed  her  eyes  to  rove  about 
the  little  chamber.  A  tiny  wall  desk  was 
before  her — merely  a  shelf  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  submarine,  upon  which 
papers  were  scattered.  Then  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  leaned  wearily  against  the 
wall,  while  from  without  there  came  again 
the  sound  of  the  gun,  shelling  the  West 
Point.  Stromberg  watched  her  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  toward  the  bolt  of 
the  engine,  again  loosened.  Only  for  a 
moment — but  that  moment  was  enough. 
For  in  that  time,  Dixie  had  reached  the 
desk,  seized  the  papers  which  her  eyes 
had  selected,  glanced  at  them,  then  run 
for  the  companionway. 

"Longitude  69,  latitude  44,"  she  mur- 
mured, that  she  might  memorize  them  the 
better — "call  at  base  situated  at  longi- 
tude 60,  latitude  44 — " 

Up  the  companionway  and  out  upon 
the  deck.  At  the  gun,  one  of  the  crew 
turned  and  shouted.  But  too  late.  Dixie 
Mason  had  run  far  to  the  end  of  the  -deck 
of  the  U.  53,  given  a  great  leap  and  was 
in  the  water,  swimming  with  all  the 
strength  she  could  summon. 

Shouts  from  the  deck.  Shouts  and 
curses  and  orders.  Then  an  order  in  a 
new  tone — from  Karl  Boy-Ed,  staring 
into  the  distance  with  a  telescope. 

"It's  a  United  States  destroyer!"  he 
shouted.  "Let  the  girl  go!  Submerge  at 
once!" 

An  hour  later,  Dixie  Mason,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, felt  herself  lifted  into  a  boat 
by  the  strong  arms  of  a  sailor. 

"Get  me  to  land,  quick!"  she  ordered. 
"I  have  important  information — about  a 
submarine  base!" 

(To  Be  Concluded) 
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of  Metro  had 
eight  extra  men  working  under  him 
recently,  whose  combined  ages  total  560. 
The  oldest  is  ninety,  and  he  insists  upon 
calling  all  the  others  "mere  boys."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  picture  in 
production  is,  "As  the  Sun  Went  Down." 


MUTT,"  the  little  white 
dog  who  co-starred 
with  Charles  Chaplin  in  "A 
Dog's  Life,"  is  dead.  Mutt 
died  of  a  broken  heart  and 
self-starvation.  Although  he 
had  everything  to  live  for,  at 
the  studio,  the  absence  of  his 
master,  who  was  touring  the 
country  for  the  Liberty 
Loan,  denied  the  little  mon- 
grel of  the  one  thing  he 
wanted — the  loving  attention 
of  Charles  Chaplin.  Chaplin 
has  not  yet  been  told  of 
"Mutt's"  passing. 


Plays  and  Players 

IF  the  sincerest  praise  is  praise  from  a 
child,  then  Emmy  Wehlen  ought  to  feel 
very  much  flattered.  Baby  Ivy  Ward  was 
working  on  the  Metro  studio  floor  with 
Emily  Stevens  between  scenes  for  her 
own  picture.  Miss  Wehlen  was  watching 
the  progress  of  her  sister  star's  new  film. 
Ivy  looked  wistfully  at  the  glittering  fig- 


W.  GRIFFITH  in  Phil- 
adelphia    consummated 


D. 

a  clever  publicity  move.  The 
local  board  of  censors  ob- 
jected to  certain  scenes  and 
sub-titles  in  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  performance.  As  a 
great  many  tickets  had  al- 
ready been  sold,  the  manage- 
ment returned  the  money 
and  gave  an  undeleted  exhi- 
bition of  the  picture  without 
charge.  The  lobby  was  filled 
with  attacks  on  the  censors 
and  the  morning  papers  ran 
stories  of  the  affair  entirely 
favorable  to  the  picture;  and 
the  decision  of  the  board  was 
appealed  before  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  which 
ruled,  after  seeing  the  film, 
that  it  was  useful  in  the  fight 
against  Germany  and  sug- 
gested a  compromise.  Only 
two  scenes  were  deleted;  and 
"Hearts"  is  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  long  run. 

THERE  are  2,080  stars  in 
the  Pathe  service  flag. 
Ferdinand  Zecca,  the  new  di- 
rector general  of  productions 
who  arrived  recently  in  New 
York  from  Paris,  says  that 
more  than  2,000  French, 
English  and  Italian  em- 
ployees of  Pathe  have  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies. 
More  than  80  men  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  the  colors  in  the 
United  States  and  the  list  is  rapidly 
growing. 

CLOSELY  following  the  statement  that 
the  Franklin  brothers  were  to  direct 
Norma  Talmadge,  came  the  announce- 
ment that  C.  M.  Franklin  had  enlisted  in 
the  National  Army.  His  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  his  brother  Sid  Franklin, 
who  has  a  film  under  way  in  the  Tal- 
madge studios.  This  team  of  directors 
was  responsible  for  some  of  Norma  Tal- 
madge's  earlier  successes  in  the  first  days 
of  Triangle.  Now  Sid  Franklin  has  quite 
a  two-man  reputation  to  sustain. 


Yes — it's  Bill  Hart  in  a  dress  suit,  dancing  with  Mrs.  Colonel  Farrell 
at  the  ball  given  by  Hart  to  the  officers  of  the  159  th  California  In- 
fantry at  the  Hotel  Coronado  in  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Farrell  is  the  wife 
of  Col.  Leonard  M.  Farrell,  commander  of  the  159th — the  "Bill  Hart 
Two-Gun  Men,"  of  which  Bill   is   god-father. 


ure,  dressed  for  the  scene,  and  two  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "Nobuddy,"  she 
announced  to  the  world  in  general,  "will 
interduce  me  to  the  pretty  lady  in  the 
blue  dress."  An  assistant  director  led  her 
to  the  object  of  her  admiration.  "Why, 
those  are  real  tears,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Wehlen.  "Did  you  cry  them  for  the 
scene?"  "No,"  replied  the  child;  "I  cried 
them  for  you.  But  now  I  don't  want  to 
cry  any  more."  Then  the  two  actresses 
had  a  real  heart-to-heart  chat. 


IOI 

will  boss  his  own  wife,  Bessie  Barriscale, 
round  the  Paralta  lot;  and  his  first  pic- 
ture is  "The  Rainbow." 

HAZEL  DALY,  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  devoted  little  "Honey  Skinner" 
of  the  Essanay  Skinner  stories  with  Bry- 
ant Washburn,  recently  learned  to  swim  a 
perfect  breast  stroke  in  two 
weeks  at  a  Chicago  nata- 
t  o  r  i  u  m — a  n  achievement 
which,  according  to  her  swim- 
ming instructor,  requires 
three  months'  hard  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  average 
feminine  beginner.  Miss 
Daly  took  the  s  w  i  m  m  i  n  g 
course  because  her  gypsy-girl 
role  in  "The  Little  Rowdy" 
requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  shady-woodland- 
pool  swimming  stuff.  She  is 
now  with  Selig  in  California. 

ERNEST  TRUEX  and 
Shirley  Mason  appear  in 
the  first  John  Emerson- 
Anita  Loos  production  for 
Paramount.  It  is  a  story  of 
camp  life,  with  "Ernie"  cast 
as  a  soldier  and  Shirley  a 
secret-service  operative. 

PEARL  WHITES  ambi- 
tion to  do  something  for 
the  Government  may  soon 
be  realized,  as  she  is  now  in 
Washington,  the  guest  of  the 
War  Department. 

WITH  a  sigh,  we  Under- 
wood this  one:  Viola 
Dana  previous  to  her  depart- 
ure from  the  Coast  for  New 
York,  auctioned  off  her  fam- 
ous menagerie,  which  in- 
cluded a  donkey  and  gold- 
fish. 

AND  we  weep  as  we  re- 
cord this:  Madge  Ken- 
nedy has  beautiful  hands,  and 
a  certain  modeler,  impressed, 
desired  to  perpetuate  them. 
He  could  not  understand 
Miss  Kennedy's  refusal  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  a  mod- 
eler— not  in  clay,  but  in  soap. 
She  said  she  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  being  in  everybody's 
wash-tubs. 

BUT  the  best  of  all,  dear 
readers,  is  this:    Beverly 
Bayne     each     day     receives 
white  violets,  from  an  anonymous  admirer. 

MAURICE  TOURNEUR  will  make  a 
series  of  motion  pictures  presenting 
Mother  Goose  and  other  nursery  stories. 
for   the  Keith  Vaudeville  Circuit. 

HOUSE  PETERS  and  Anna  Lehr  have 
the   leading   roles    in   a   new   states 
rights  feature. 


Stasrg 


HOWARD  HICKMAN  is  no  longer  an     long  ago  Hackett  appeared  in 
actor.    He's  decided  to  give  it  all  up     ing  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
and  try  his  hand  at  directing.     Hickman 


TAMES  K.  HACKETT  has  gone  to  the 
J   Coast  to  make  a  feature  film.     Long, 

a  screen- 
ing 

(Continued  on  page  m) 


is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  that  the  spec- 
tator feels  a  distinct  mental  superiority 
to  everyone  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion, and  then  when  the  end  comes  realizes 
that  all  the  flaws  he  discovered  were  log- 
ical and  necessary.  This  sounds  intricate, 
but  it  is  quite  simple,  and  because  it  is 
mysterious,  no  part  of  the  plot  will  be 
revealed  here.  The  scenario,  by  Roy 
Somerville,  is  remarkably  clever;  the 
story  was  by  Charles  Dazey.  The  cast  is 
headed  by  the  brilliant  trio,  Irene  Castle, 
Warner  Oland  and  Milton  Sills,  who 
nearly  made  even  "Patria"  good.  Caesar 
Gravina,  an  Italian  comedian,  is  worthy 
of  being  starred.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  producer  who  wants  to  turn  out 
comedies  that  do  not  rely  upon  acrobatics 
for  their  effect. 

STOLEN  ORDERS— Brady 

William  A.  Brady's  first  production 
since  leaving  World  is  an  eight-reel  ver- 
sion of  the  noted  melodrama,  "Stolen 
Orders."  The  original  has  been  trans- 
posed into  an  American  plot,  bringing  all 
its  thrills  with  it  and  adding  a  few  more. 
The  general  effect  is  an  Ivan  shocker 
superimposed  upon  a  Pathe  serial.  The 
acting  of  Montagu  Love,  the  charm  of 
June  Elvidge,  the  four  remarkable  fur 
sets  of  Kitty  Gordon,  and  the  innate  no- 
bility of  Carlyle  Blackwell  embellish  the 
action.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  fact 
that  five  reels  suffices  for  almost  any 
story. 

PEG  O'  THE  PIRATES— Fox 

As  "Pay  Day"  satirizes  melodrama, 
"Peg  o'  the  Pirates"  burlesques  the 
familiar  tale  of  the  Spanish  Main  and 
the  kidnapped  damozel.  It  would  make 
a  wonderful  libretto  for  a  musical  comedy 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sort.  How 
the  burly  and  bewhiskered  desperadoes 
step  lively  to  the  trickeries  of  their  dainty 
captive  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
It  is  Peggy  Hyland's  best  work  since  she 
came  to  these  shores  two  years  ago. 
Frank  Evans  as  Captain  Bones  is  a  truly 
terrifying  gent. 

"The  Triumph  of  the  Weak"  (Vita- 
graph) — Alice  Joyce  as  a  mother  who 
steals  to  save  her  child  from  starvation, 
goes  to  prison,  is  paroled,  marries  with- 
out telling  her  husband  the  truth,  and  is 
blackmailed  by  a  former  confederate;  a 
sombre  but  vivid  role  for  Miss  Joyce. 
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"Her  Decision"  (Triangle)  —  Gloria 
Swanson  proving  her  right  to  stardom  in 
the  story  of  a  stenographer  who  marries 
her  employer  to  get  money  to  save  her 
sister  from  disgrace;  the  only  J.  Barney 
Sherry  as  the  employer. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  West"  (Pathe)— a 
melodrama  in  which  the  principal  char- 
acters are  known  to  their  intimates  as 
Daredevil  Gordon  and  Rawhide  Pete; 
"Baby"  Marie  Osborne  and  Sambo  pro- 
vide atmosphere. 

"Wolves  of  the  Border"  (Triangle) — 
Roy  Stewart — is  a  story  of  a  triangular 
feud  involving  neighboring  ranchers  and 
a  band  of  outlaws;  it  is  hard  to  believe 
there  can  be  so  much  shooting  in  the 
wild  west  and  so  little  killing.  Perhaps 
this  bad  marksmanship  is  what  makes  the 
wild  west  so  wild. 

"True  Blue"  (Fox) — an  English  re- 
mittance man  unexpectedly  falls  heir  to 
an  earldom,  deserts  his  American  wife 
and  young  son,  and  the  son  grows  up 
hating  his  father,  only  to  heap  the 
proverbial  coals  of  fire  at  last;  William 
Farnum  as  the  son;  an  artificial  story 
with  little  heart  in  it,  except  for  the  first 
reel. 

"All  Woman"  (Goldwyn) — Mae  Marsh 
in  a  very  diffuse  story  of  small  town 
politics,  dissipation  and  intrigue;  this  star 
has  yet  to  find  the  director  who  under- 
stands how  to  make  the  most  of  her 
pathetic  winsomeness. 

"The  Street  of  Seven  Stars"  (Le  Luxe) 
— the  too  common  mistake  of  trying  to 
put  everything  in  a  novel  into  a  picture, 
resulting  in  chaos;  Doris  Kenyon.  smiling 
and  pretty,  but  lacking  in  dramatic  force. 
"The  Firebrand"  (Fox) — Virginia  Pear- 
son as  a  Russian  princess  in  a  story  of 
the  betrayal  of  Russia  by  aristocrats; 
very  thrilling. 

"Cecelia  of  the  Pink  Roses"  (Graphic 
Films) — Marion  Davies  in  a  story  where 
hardly  anything  happens  until  the  fifth 
of  the  seven  spools;  pretty  but  tiresome. 
"Reclaimed"  (Harry  McRae  Webster) 
— Mabel  Julienne  Scott,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  talented  of  screen  actresses 
in  a  melodrama  so  silly  that  it  is  almost 
as  funny  as  the  Drews'  "Pay  Day," 
though  not  intentionally  so. 

"Blue  Eyed  Mary"  (Fox) — A  typical 
bit  of  June  Caprice  confectionery,  in 
which  a  sweet  ingenue  reconciles  a  long 
estranged  father  and  mother,  and,  of 
course,  marries. 


"For  Sale"  (Pathe)— Gladys  Hulette 
in  the  oldest  movie  story  in  the  world — 
the  poor  girl  who  marries  her  employer 
in  name  only  to  get  money  for  a  worth- 
less sweetheart,  and  finally  falls  in  love 
with  her  husband;  Miss  Hulette  doing 
her  best  work  in  her  worst  story;  Creigh- 
ton  Hale  as  the  husband. 

"More  Trouble"  (Pathe) — Frank  Kee- 
nan  as  a  comedian;  a  son  comes  home 
from  college,  followed  by  a  flood  of  debts 
which  he  disowns,  precipitating  a  melo- 
drama of  high  finance;  clean,  lively. 

"A  Broadway  Scandal"  (Bluebird) — 
Carmel  Myers  looking  a  lot  like  Con- 
stance Talmadge  in  a  clean,  snappy  melo- 
drama which  is  twice  as  long  as  it  needs 
to  be. 

"Lend  Me  Your  Name"  (Metro) — 
Harold  Lockwood  playing  both  of  a  pair 
of  grown-up  twins,  and  changing  places 
with  himself,  in  a  hilarious  farce  comedy; 
Bessie  Eyton  and  Pauline  Curley  as  the 
sweethearts  of  Lockwood  and  his  other 
self;  a  mistaken  identity  yarn,  taken  on 
the  gallop,  with  beautiful  backgrounds. 

"A  Game  With  Fate"  (Vitagraph)— 
Stalwart  Harry  Morey  and  beautiful 
Betty  Blythe  in  a  story  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve if  I  told  you;  a  man  bets  he  can 
get  himself  sentenced  to  death  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  for  a  crime  that  was 
never  committed,  and  nearly  goes  to  the 
chair  for  it. 

"Viviette"  (Paramount) — Vivian  Mar- 
tin as  the  storm  center  between  a  jealous 
lover  and  his  more  polished  brother;  in- 
tensely emotional,  but  clean  and  beauti- 
fully done. 

"Love's  Conquest"  (Paramount) — Lina 
Cavalieri,  the  beautiful,  as  a  duchess  of 
sixteenth  century  Athens,  who  finally  suc- 
cumbs to  a  noble-hearted  though  lowly 
lover,  who  serves  her  faithfully  at  his  dire 
peril;  rather  ponderously  acted. 

"Ace  High"  (Fox) — Tom  Mix  in  a 
thrilling  melodrama  of  the  well  known 
Northwest,  saving  a  child  from  death  in 
the  snow,  saving  her  from  a  foster  father 
and  marrying  her. 

"A  Square  Deal"  (Mutual)— Marga- 
rita Fisher  in  a  light  comedy  proving 
something  or  other  about  the  proper  place 
of  a  wife  being  the  fireside. 

"The  Man  Hunt"  (World)— Ethel 
Clayton  as  a  gentle  cave  woman;  she 
woos  and  captures  a  protesting  lumber- 
man, who  is  determined  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.    A  pleasing  picture. 


WHEN  MEN  BETRAY— Ivan 
Abramson 

"When  Men  Betray"  is  the  reason  for 
censorship.  It  has  an  assorted  lot  of  vil- 
lains who  go  methodically  to  work  to 
"betray"  every  woman  in  the  cast. 
These  affairs  range  from  the  wealthy 
matron  and  the  clubman  to  the  maid  and 
butler,  but  all  are  equally  tiresome  and 
disgusting.  Gail  Kane  did  her  best  with 
an  absurdly  tragic  role.  It  is  a  picture 
which  should  be  kept  from  children  and 
adults  both.  If  it  was  passed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Review,  the  board  may 
as  well  go  out  of  existence  for  all  the 
protection  it  is  to  the  public. 
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BELIEVE  ME,  XANTIPPE— 
Paramount 

Wallace  Reid  and  Anna  Little  have 
made  "Believe  Me,  Xantippe"  as  engag- 
ingly foolish  as  it  was  on  the  stage.  The 
adventures  of  the  inventive  young  man 
who  commits  forgery  on  a  bet  that  he  can 
elude  capture,  lend  themselves  delight- 
fully to  screen  comedy.  The  sub-titles 
make  the  most  of  occasions  for, slang. 

OLD  WIVES   FOR    NEW  —  Artcraft 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  build  up  a 
pleasing  romance  upon  a  foundation  of 
divorce.  Add  to  this  difficulty  the  dis- 
pleasing fact  that  "Old  Wives  For  New" 


contains  scenes  of  disgusting  debauchery, 
and  you  can  appreciate  the  failure  of 
this  elaborate,  beautiful  and  well-acted 
picture.  A  man  of  fine  instincts,  whose 
wife  becomes  lazy,  slovenly,  and  horribly 
fat,  falls  in  love  with  a  woman  of  his 
own  type,  and  ■  eventually  everyone  is 
happy.  There  is  some  power  displayed 
in  the  telling  of  the  story,  but  it  leaves 
a  nasty  taste.  The  cast  is  remarkable — 
Elliott  Dexter,  Wanda  Hawley,  Florence 
Vidor,  Theodore  Roberts,  Marcia  Manon, 
Helen  Jerome  Eddy,  Edna  Mae  Cooper. 
Gustave  Seyffertitz,  Tully  Marshall.  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  directed,  and  seemed  to  revel 
in  the  most  immoral  episodes. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


A     GREAT     FIRE     THAT     DIED     IN     INFANCY 


Above  —  The  gentle- 
man in  shirt-sleeves  is 
Jesse  Lasky;  the  time 
is  half  an  hour  after 
the  fire  started.  The 
fire  is  now  history,  and 
twenty  minutes  later, 
actual  reconstruction, 
in  the  form  of  tempor- 
ary shoring  for  an  all- 
steel  frame  to  sup- 
plant the  charred  and 
ancient  wooden 
one,  will  have 
commenced. 


LAST  month  the  tightly-packed 
Lasky  lot,  in  Hollywood,  had 
a  hundred-thousand-dollar  fire  that 
was  a  miracle  for  not  becoming 
a  million-dollar  one.  It  happened 
in  the  middle  of  a  busy  afternoon, 
and  started  in  an  old  wooden 
building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
enclosure.  It  destroyed  a  store- 
room, a  quantity  of  film  and  is 
said  to  have  damaged  the  color 
processes  upon  which  the  Lasky 
people  have  been  working  for 
many  months.  But  the  marvel  is 
that  it  didn't  spread  to  stages,  of- 
fices, store-rooms  and  other  build- 
ings. The  fire  was  stopped — by 
the  Hollywood  fire  department 
and  the  whole  studio  force. 


Theodore  Roberts  and 
Wanda  Hawley  seem  to 
think  the  fire  isn't  going 
to  amount  to  much.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  arrayed  as 
some  sort  of  Oriental 
monster  in  "We  Can't 
Have  Everything,"  Above, 
Tully  Marshall  plays  the 
hose  and  Ernest  Joy,  in 
the  fez,  directs. 


HIS  OWN  HOME  TOWN— 
Paramount 

"His  Own  Home  Town''  is  a  drama  of 
the  under  dog  with  Charles  Ray  in  this 
characteristic  role.  He  does  not  remain 
the  under  dog,  however,  but  returns  to 
the  town  which  despised  him,  cleans  up 
its  politics  and  marries  his  boyhood  sweet- 
heart. Ray  is  at  his  best  in  this  wistful 
picture  of  misunderstood  youth. 

A  SOUL  FOR  SALE— Bluebird 

"A  Soul  For  Sale"  pictures  the  strug- 
gles of  two  elderly  roues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  young  girl,  played  by  Dorothy 
Phillips.  She  is  finally  rescued  by  the 
athletic  hero.  It  is  an  unsavory  theme, 
developed  with  crude,  melodramatic  force. 

THE  OLDEST  LAW— World 

"The  Oldest  Law"  follows  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  bachelor  who  engages 
a  pretty  country  girl  to  "entertain  his 
men  friends"  as  housekeeper  in  his  estab- 
lishment, and  then  is  surprised  when  the 
world  misunderstands  his  good  inten- 
tions. The  intelligent  acting  of  June 
Elvidge  makes  the  play  entertaining, 
though  not  plausible. 

THE  INTERLOPER— World 

In  "The  Interloper,"  Kitty  Gordon  is 
a  bride  who  is  tormented  by  the  virtues 
of  her  husband's  first  wife.     An  obliging 
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friend  proves  that  the  wife  was  not  so 
virtuous  after  all  which  make  everything 
all  right  again.  The  film  owes  whatever 
merit  it  has  to  the  skillful  direction  of 
Oscar  Apfel. 

A  RED-HEADED   CUPID— Triangle 

The  "Red-Headed  Cupid"  is  Red 
Saunders  himself,  who  most  unselfishly 
unites  his  cowboy  pal  with  the  pretty 
girl  from  the  city.  Roy  Stewart  makes 
a  lovable  Saunders  and  the  director  has 
brought  out  all  the  dry  Western  humor 
that  made  the  stories  so  popular  in  print. 

THE  ACCIDENTAL  HONEY- 
MOON— Rapf 

"The  Accidental  Honeymoon"  is  a 
frankly  frivolous  story  of  a  young  man 
and  woman,  forced  to  pose  as  bride  and 
groom.  The  usual  farcical  complications, 
which  follow  are  so  naively  presented 
that  they  are  not  even  questionable.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  good  taste  of  Robert 
Warwick  and  Elaine  Hammerstein,  as  the 
honeymooners  in  name  only.  The  action 
has  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm 
in  which  it  is  staged — an  adorable  farm 
with  pigs  and  everything. 

WHO  IS  TO  BLAME— Triangle 

"Who  Is  To  Blame"  is  a  really  orig- 
inal treatment  of  that  unoriginal  prob- 
lem— marital  infelicitv.    The  husband  and 


wife  are  separated  by  a  vampire,  who  is 
just  about  to  triumph  when  she  is  trapped 
by  the  Japanese  servant.  Jack  Abbe  plays 
the  servant  with  all  the  delicious  dignity 
of  th»  California  house-boy,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  play  written  about  himself. 

#5,000  REWARD— Universal 

''$5,000  Reward"  is  interesting  solely  be- 
cause Gloria  Hope  makes  you  care  so 
very  much  about  what  happens  to  the 
little  heroine.  She  frees  Franklin  Farnum 
from  a  murder  charge  by  intriguing  a 
confession  from  the  real  criminal.  Miss 
Hope  plays  the  role  with  far  more  orig- 
inality and  imagination  than  the  author 
showed  in  writing  it. 

THE  GOLDEN  GOAL— Vitagraph 

In  "The  Golden  Goal,"  Harry  Morey  is 
a  burly  longshoreman  whose  life  is  nearly 
ruined  by  a  scheming  society  woman  and 
entirely  redeemed  by  a  noble  stenog- 
rapher. Morey  gives  a  genuine  and  pow- 
erful picture  of  the  lovable,  uncouth  la- 
borer and  his  clumsy  struggles  to  get 
out  of  his  class.  Florence  Deshon  is  his 
Delilah. 

THE  FAIR  PRETENDER— Goldwyn 

"The    Fair    Pretender"    is    a    pleasant 
variation  of  the  "Green  Stockings"  plot 
with   Madge   Kennedy  as   the   self-made 
(Concluded  on  page  117) 


Stars   of  the  Screen 

and 
Their  Stars  in  the  Sky 


By  Ellen  Woods 


Nativity  of  Roscoe  Ar- 

buckle,  Born  March 

24th. 

MR.  ARBUCKLE 
was  born  to  fame, 
honor,  and  the  power 
to  rule  over  others.  If 
newspapers,  billboards,  or 
moving  pictures  were  not 
invented,  he  would  get 
before  the  public  in  some 
other  way.  He  would 
make  a  splendid  leader  in 
war,  as  well  as  a  good  actor.  He  has  more  power  for  serious 
drama  than  comedies,  but,  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  the  prod- 
uct of  his  brain  would  be  clean  and  pure.  The  law  of  attrac- 
tion, or  cause  and  effect,  should  draw  Mr.  Arbuckle  close  to 
the  salt  water,  where  he  would  have  the  best  luck  financially. 
He  was  sick  with  throat  trouble  in  February  and  will  have  an- 
other attack  in  July.  He  has  so  many  good  qualities  that  I  have 
not  the  space  here  to  enumerate  them,  but  I  will  mention 
that  he  will  always  be  inventing  ways  to  make  more  money.  He 
is  saving  but  generous,  and  loves  to  give  dinners  to  friends. 
Should  live  in  a  corner  house,  if  possible  facing  the  west,  or 
should  have  a  corner  room  facing  the  west.  Among  the  things 
he  should  avoid  are  Socialism  and  electricity,  and  he  should 
expect  no  money  or  property  from  the  dead.  However,  indica- 
tions are  that  in  1920  he  will  be  a  "bloated  millionaire." 


Nativity  of  Miss  Beverly 

Bayne,  Born  Nov.  22nd. 

(Hour  Not  Given.) 

MISS  Bayne  has  six 
p  1  a  n  e  t  s  in  fixed 
signs,  indicating  that 
once  she  gets  her  mind 
made  up.  it  generally 
stays  up,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  her  change 
her  opinions  is  through 
kindness.  (I  can  only 
read  from  the  positions 
and  aspects  of  the  planets  at  birth,  on  account  of  not  having  the 
hour.)  From  the  position  of  the  little  lady  of  Love,  namely 
Venus  in  Capricorn,  I  would  advise  Miss  Bayne  to  guard  her 
worldly  goods,  that  is,  not  to  trust  anyone  to  do  the  investing 
of  her  money  or  they  will  pick  the  wrong  thing  to  invest  in 
Marriage  will  be  delayed,  or,  if  married  young,  the  husband  will 
be  interested  in  commanding  her  money  or  estate  and  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  age.  I  would  advise  celibacy  while  on 
the  earth  this  time.  The  position  of  the  mental  planet  Mercury 
in  Sagittarius  gives  her  ambition,  a  just  and  very  independent 
and  often  rebellious  nature,  with  some  tendency  towards  rash- 
ness or  impulse.  She  has  the  power  to  read  human  nature  very 
well.  She  is  very  magnetic,  with  the  power  to  attract  both 
sexes.  She  is  capable  of  extra  hard  work,  but  cannot  lose 
sleep.     She  longs  for  pure  affection. 
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Bessie  Love,  one  of  motion 
pictures'  most  delightful 
stars,  says:  "The  Cutex 
way  of  manicuring  is  in- 
deed pleasing,  .especially 
when  your  hands  must 
always  look  freshly  mani- 
cured. " 


Jessie  Reed,  who  was 
"Beauty"  in  "Sirbad," 
the  Winter  Garden  Show 
which  played  in  NewYork, 
says:  I  scarcely  knew  my 
nails  when  I  had  finished 
manicuring  them  with 
Cutex,  they  looked  so  well- 
groomed.  " 


When  you  see  how  well  Cutex  makes 

your   nails  look,    you  will  never   go 

back  to  the  cutting  method 


Apply  a  little  Cutex  Nail  White  under 
the  nails.    It  removes  all  discolorations 


Finish  your  manicure  with  Cutex  Nail 

Polish.       Gives   your  nails  a   trans* 

parent,  lasting  polish 


Why  you  must  not  cut  the  cuticle 

Manicure  your  nails  without  cutting. 
See  how  much  lovelier  they  can  look ! 


IN  manicuring  your  nails  don't 
cut  or  trim  the  cuticle.  When 
you  cut  the  cuticle,  it  grows 
tough  and  ragged.  It  breaks  and 
forms  hangnails.  All  around 
the  base  of  the  nail  little  cracks 
open  upon  the  tender,  sensitive 
skin  underneath— the  appearance 
of  your  whole  hand  is  ruined ! 

Knowing  the  need  for  a  safe 
and  efficient  cuticle  remover,  a 
specialist  worked  out  the 
formula  for  Cutex.  Cutex  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  ruinous 
knife  and  scissors.  It  is  abso- 
lutely harmless.  It  will  quickly 
remove  surplus  cuticle  without 
cutting,  leaving  the  skin  at  the 


base  of  the  nail  firm  and  smooth. 

How  to  manicure  without 
cutting 

Wrap  a  little  cotton  around  the 
end  of  an  orange  stick.  Both 
cotton  and  orange  stick  come  in 
the  Cutex  package.  Dip  the  stick 
into  the  bottle  and  work  around 
the  base  of  the  nail,  gently  push- 
ing back  the  cuticle.  Then  care- 
fully rinse  off  the  dead  surplus 
skin  with  clear  water. 

If  your  skin  has  the  tendency  to  become 
dry,  rub  a  little  Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort — 
a  mild,  soothing  cream  —  around  the 
base  of  your  nails  when  you  go  to  bed. 

Have  your  first  Cutex  manicure  today. 
Notice  how  short  a  time  it  takes  and 
what  a  well-groomed  appearance  your 
nails  have. 


Cutex,  the  cuticle  remover,  comes  in 
30c.  60c  and  $1.25  bottles.  Cutex  Nail 
White  is  30c.  Cutex  Nail  Polish  in  cake, 
paste,  powder,  liquid  or  stick  form  is  30c. 
Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort  is  30c.  If  your 
store  hasn't  what  you  want,  order  direct. 

Let  us  send  you 
this  complete  manicure  set 

Mail  the  coupon  today  with  15c  (10c 
for  the  set  and  5c  for  packing  and  post- 
age) and  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
Individual  Manicure  Set,  enough  for  at 
least  six   manicures.    Send  for  it 
today.  Address  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  703,   114  West   17th  Street, 
N.  Y.  City. 


This  individual  Manicure  Set  is  com- 
plete. It  contains  enough  of  each  Cutex 
product  to  give  you  at  least  six  mani- 
cures.    Send  fifteen  cents  for  it  today. 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  send  13c  to 
MacLean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited, 
Dept.  73?,  489  St.  Paul  St.  West, 
Montreal,  for  your  sample  set  and  get 
Canadtan)prices. 


MAIL  THR  COUPON  WITH  15c  TODAY 


NORTHAM  WARREN 

Dcct.  708,  114  West  17th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
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To  the  People  of  Germany 

they  said: 
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If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 


it  isn  t  a  Kodak! 


j4  translation  of  the  circula?"  in  full  is  as  follows  : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  German  to  use  only  Ger- 
man products  and  to  patronize  thereby  German 
industry.  Therefore,  use  for  photographic  purposes 
only  German  cameras,  German  Dry  Plates  and 
German  papers.  Whoever  purchases  the  products 
of  enemy  industries  strengthens  the  economic 
power  of  our  enemies. 

"Germans!  Remember  for  all  times  to  come 
that  with  the  aid  of  your  patronage  the  American- 
English  Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the  war  with 
trie  United  States,  the  round  sum  of  50,000,000 
marks  of  war  loans  of  our  enemies! 

"There  are  no  German  'Kodaks'.  ('Kodak'  as  a 
collective  noun  for  photographic  products  is  mis- 
leading and  indicates  only  the  products  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  Whoever  speaks  of  a  'Kodak' 
and  means  thereby  only  a  photographic  camera, 
does  not  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  spreading  of 
this  word,  he  does  harm  to  the  German  industry  in 
favor  of  the  American-English." 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman  it  isnt  a  Kodak! 

EASTMAN     KODAK    COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 
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Uesserts 


Mabel  Normand's  Cheese  Whip 

Take  a  brick  of  cream  cheese;  slowly 
work  into  it  several  tablespoonfuls  of  Car- 
nation Milk,  undiluted.  When  the  cheese 
has  taken  up  all  the  Carnation  Milk  it  will 
hold,  add  a  couple  more  tablespoonfuls  and 
whip  the  mixture  with  a  fork  until  it  is 
light  and  fluffy.  Spread  it  on  sandwiches 
or  serve  it  with  preserves  and  toast  or 
wafers. 

Delicious  Cream  Pie 

1  cup  Carnation  Milk,  1  cup  boiling 
water,  2  tablespoonfuls  flour,  3  tablespoon- 
fuls sugar,  2  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  butter, 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Put  Carnation  Milk 
and  boiling  water  in  double  boiler,  mix 
flour  with  a  little  water,  and  add  to  hot 
milk  and  water.  Cook  5  minutes;  beat 
sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs  together;  then  add 
to  milk  and  cook  5  minutes  more.  Add 
butter  and  vanilla.  Have  pie  crust  baked; 
add  filling.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
stiff,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
put  on  top  of  pie.     Set  in   oven  to  brown. 

Book  of  Recipes  Free 

We  will  gladly  mail  to  any  reader  of 
Photoplay  a  copy  of  "The  Story  of  Car- 
nation Milk" — our  famous  book  of  prac- 
tical recipes.     Write  for  it  now. 


MABEL  NORMAND,  the  Goldwyn  star,  likes  to 
make  things  to  eat.  She  has  created  some- 
thing mighty  good  this  time.  She  takes  some  cream 
cheese — such  as  you  get  at  your  grocer's — and  blends 
it  with  Carnation  Milk  as  directed  in  herrecipe  here- 
with. On  a  lettuce  leaf  sandwich  as  the  "filling,"  or 
with  bar  le  due  currant  jam,  or  preserves  of  any  kind 
— Well,  you  can  take  her  word  for  it  that  it's  worth 
tasting.  See  how  she  looks  after  the  first  bite  of 
her  sandwich. 

You  can  buy  Carnation  Milk  at  your  grocer's.  Order 
a  few  cans  now,  and  use  it  in  your  cooking,  with 
your  coffee,  to  make  desserts — in  short,  for  every 
milk  use  in  your  home.  It  is  just  cows'  milk,  pure 
and  fresh,  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  cream 
and  sterilized  to  maintain  its  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness.  It  "stays  sweet"  until  opened,  and  for  several 
days  thereafter — even  if  you  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  without  ice.  It  is  the  wasteless  milk  supply, 
and  that  means  a  lot  in  these  days  of  thrift. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

884  Stuart  Building  Seattle,  Washington 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


J.  C,  Ephraim,  Utah. — Your  service  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  comes  before  every- 
thing else.  Therefore,  an  actor  under  con- 
tract to  a  company  who  is  called  in  the 
draft  cannot  wait  until  his  contract  with  the 
film  company  is  fulfilled,  but  must  go  im- 
mediately upon  getting  his  notice.  The  film 
companies  contract  is  void  when  the  gov- 
ernment needs  you. 


E.  M.  C,  Montreal,  Can. — Geraldine 
Farrar  is  thirty-six.  Her  eyes  are  blue-gray 
and  her  hair  is  black.  Address  her  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  She 
— that  is  a  likeness  of  her — appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  December,  1915,  Photoplay. 


Hart  Enthusiast,  New  York  City. — 
Harold  Goodwin  played  opposite  Bessie 
Love  in  "The  Sawdust  Ring"  and  also  the 
part  of  David  Bryce  in  "The  Silent  Man." 
You  say  that  "The  Answer  Man  makes  me 
think  of  that  hard  funny  candy  we  used 
to  adore  so  much  because  it  lasted  so  long." 
Say  whatdayamean?  Or  can  it  was  that 
you  are  implying  we're  "sweet  as  lasses 
candy." 


E.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — "The  Blue 
Bird"  has  been  filmed  and  is  now  being 
shown  to  the  public.  It's  a  Paramount  pic- 
ture and  probably  has  reached  Indianapo- 
lis by  this  time.  Bobby  Connolly  is  nine; 
Leland  Benham,  eleven;  Ernest  Butterworth, 
Jr.,  eleven,  and  Frank  Butterworth,  twelve. 
You  may  write  to  us  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  you.  That's  the  kind  of  a  guy  we 
are. 


M.  S.,  San  Diego,  Cal. — Josephine  Whit- 
tell  (Mrs.  Robert  Warwick)  and  Lois  Wil- 
son had  the  feminine  leads  in  "Alimony." 
The  former  was  the  designing  divorcee  and 
the  latter  the  young  wife.  It  is  a  First 
National  Exhibitors'   Circuit  production. 


Justa  Ford,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — "Alad- 
iin's  Wonderful  Lamp"  was  filmed  in  the 
west.  The  desert  scenes  were  really  made 
in  the  desert.  Alice  Joyce  was  born  on  the 
first  day  of  October.  That  was  Vernon 
Steele  in  "Fields  of  Honor"  with  Mae  Marsh. 


Irish,  Detroit,  Mich. — June  Elvidge  was 
born  in  1893.  Mollie  King,  five  years  after 
that.  June  is  more  than  likely  to  send  you 
the  photo  you  so  much  want  to  have.  She 
is  at  the  World  studio  in  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


B.  V.  T.,  H*bana,  Cuba. — Antonio 
Moreno  is  single.  Pathe  studio  is  his  ad- 
dress and  he's  thirty. 


H.  E.  D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.— Leah  Baiid 
was  Olga  in  "Neptune's  Daughter."  Walter 
McGrail,  Jack  Hollis  in  "The  Ressurrection 
of  Jack  Hollis."  No  record  of  a  Maisie 
Campbell  production.  Did  you  know  that, 
your  friend,  Ollie  Kirkby  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  George  Larkin?  Santa  Ana,  which 
can  be  reached  from  Los  Angeles  by  trolley, 
motor  or  steam  car,  was  their  Gretna  Green. 


I  WONDER  WHY? 

Bad  men  always  die — in  the  movies. 

Pretty  girl-crooks  always  marry 
young  attorneys — in  the  movies. 

Rich  young  men  always  Go  West — 
in  the  movies. 

Little  orphans — if  they  have  bright 
curly  hair  and  large  dark  eyes — always 
get  themselves  adopted — in  the  movies. 

Tall  melancholy  westerners  always 
come  from  out  of  the  desert — in  the 
movies. 

Young  manicurists  always  have  rich 
uncles — in  the  movies. 

Men  from  thirty  to  fifty  are  always 
wicked  —  or  uninteresting  —  in  the 
movies. 

Callow  youth  is  always  glorified — in 
the  movies. 

Wall  Street  daddies  always  neglect 
their  daughters — in  the  movies. 

Farmers  always  have  flivvers  and 
farmers'  wives  always  wear  sunbonnets 
— in  the  movies. 


C.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Why  the  grudge 
against  Gladys  Brockwell?  You  either  have 
been  misinformed  or  else  are  the  possessor 
of  too  great  an  imagination.  Miss  Brock- 
well's  hair  is  not  a  crown  of  temporary,  buc 
of  permanent  glory.  We'll  speak  to  Mary 
Pickford  about  having  you  write  all  her 
scripts.  She'll  undoubtedly  be  dee-lighted. 
Vivian  Martin's  age  is  a  profound  secret. 
No  one  knows  and  it  won't  tell. 


E.  M.,  Elmhurst,  Cal. — Address  Owen 
Moore  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club; 
Wallace  Reid,  Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  and 
Mahlon  Hamilton  at  the  Pathe  studio.  Bi'.lie 
Burke  is  thirty-one. 


M.  A.,  Bingham,  Utah. — Bessie  and  Mon- 
tague Love  are  not  related.  In  fact  Love 
has  only  come  after  Bessie  since  her  screen 
career  began.  She  was  originally  known 
as  Bessie  Horton,  but  D.  W.  Griffith  thought 
the  name  Love  suited  her  ever  so  much 
better,  so  Bessie  Love  she  became.  There's 
the  entire  story. 


J.  U.  C.  P.,  Galveston,  Texas. — Dear  J. 
U.  C.  P.:  Your  shower  of  curses  arrived 
intact.  Surely  you  won't  care  to  have  such 
as  we  answer  your  questions.  Therefore 
we're  not  agonna. 


Somewhere  in  Hartford,  Hartford, 
Conn. — Louise  Glaum  has  been  married. 
Mabel  Normand  has  been  one  of  our  par- 
ticular flavorettes  ever  since  the  Biograph 
days,  so  we  agree  with  you. 


Nifty,  South  Bend,  Ind. — Well,  now 
tell  you  just  how  we  feel  about  the  matter. 
Jack  Pickford's  away  to  war  and  he's  a 
nawfully  nice  guy  and  he  probably  wouldn't 
care  if  Olive  sent  you  a  photo.  Address 
Miss  Thomas  at  the  Triangle  studios.  Some 
lucky  dawg  we  say  your  brother  is  to  have 
sawn  and  shooken  Olive's  lily  white  hand. 
We  had  a  cousin  wunce  who  was  the  sister- 
in-law  of  a  man  who  knew  a  girl  that  looked 
like  Olive.  It's  an  unforeseen  pleasure  to 
serve  you,  Nifty. 


H.  T.,  Kaliki,  Honolulu. — Blanche  Sweet 
is  returning  shortly  via  Select  and  you'll 
probably  hear  a  lot  about  her  in  Photoplay. 
You  saw  the  Blanche  Sweet  story  in  the 
April  number,  did  you  not  ?  Margarita 
Fisher  (she  has  dropped  the  "c"  and  made 
it  just  plain  fish)  is  with  American  com- 
pany. Ask  her  for  a  photo.  We  bet  she'll 
tell  you  about  the  cast  of  the  picture  you 
want  to  know  about  in  which  she  appeared. 


V.  S.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — You  must 
look  at  the  Photoplay  in  a  different  way- 
each  month  if  you've  seen  Marguerite  Clark's 
and  Mary  Pickford's  addresses  given  in  a 
dozen  different  ways.  The  business  address 
of  the  former  is  care  of  Famous  Players 
studio  and  of  Mary,  Artcraft  studio,  Holly- 
wood. 
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Inquisitive,  Farmington,  Mo. — If  you 
used  the  plot  originated  by  someone  else 
you  would  have  the  deuce  ot  a  time  selling 
your  script  to  any  company.  Not  much 
credit  due  you  if  you  use  the  idea  of  an- 
other. Lottie  Picktord  isn't  on  the  stage. 
She  makes  pictures  occasionally. 


D.  M.,  Soo,  Ont. — Douglas  Fairbanks  is 
with  Artcraft;  Francis  X.  Bushman  with 
eastern  Metro,  and  Harold  Lockwood  with 
western  Metro.  Mary  Miles  Minter  and 
William   Russell  at   the   American   studio. 


F.  S.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. — Address  George 
Walsh  at  the  eastern  Fox  studios.  Even 
though  he  has  a  secretary  we  believe  he, 
himself,  would  write  to  you. 


M.  D.,  Central  City,  Neb. — Permit  us 
to  decide  which  is  your  favorite  department 
in  Photoplay  if  you  are  having  such  a 
difficult  time  in  choosing.  Don't  you  think 
it's  the  Answer  Department?  Bessie  Love 
will  send  you  a  photo.  Pathe  is  her  ad- 
dress. 


G.  E.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — You  ask, 
"What  are  the  requirements  of  a  person  to 
become  a  movie  star?"  Any  color  eyes; 
Grecian  nose;  curly  hair  that  long  grows; 
pearly  teeth;  natural  pose;  sunny  smile; 
lots  of  clothes.  Thas  all.  June  Elvidge  is 
single.  Carlyle  Blackwell  and  his  wife  are 
separated. 


H.   N.,   Incasville,   Conn. — The   octopus 
in  "The  Shielding  Shadow"  was  faked. 


Blondy  Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Eugene 
O'Brien  is  thirty  and  he  isn't  married  and 
we  believe  he  might  like  you  because  you 
live  in  Albany  and  he  likes  Albany.  But 
then  shucks,  Eugene  might  not  like  you  any 
more  for  living  in  Albany  than  he  would  if 
you  were  Arabella  Pklnskl  of  Zion  City. 
You  can't  tell  about  these  actor  folk. 


A.  T.  and  S.  M.,  Natchitoches,  La. — 
Henry  Walthall  is  not  divorced — yet. 
Thomas  Meighan  is  the  husband  of  Frances 
Ring.  Frances  is  a  sister  of  Blanche  and 
Julie  Ring.  We  couldn't  possibly  tell  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Meighan  and  Henry 
Walthall  but  we  like  "picture  show  fiends" 
and  we're  glad  you're  they. 


O.  B.,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  F. — Send 
your  letter  on  to  Miss  Minter  at  the  Ameri- 
can studio  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


B.  L.  M.,  Baltimore.— Mighty  glad  you 
are  such-  a  staunch  PHOTOPLAY-er.  Gee 
whiz,  there  is  a  bunch  in  league  with  you 
and   present   indications   point   to   "more   to 


J.  K.  K.,  New  Castle,  Pa. — Can't  see  how 
those  advertisers  are  to  be  made  to  not  call 
all  their  pictures  the  "biggest  and  best." 
You  see  that  is  what  advertising  is  for. 
They  think  their  goods  is  the  best  and  it's 
their  duty  to  make  you  think  so,  too. 


G.  L.,  Calgary,  Alta. — We  don't  ever  tell 
why  we  have  a  mystery  surrounding  us.  We 
don't  know.  Nobudda  noes.  Your  great 
fondness  for  Answer  Men,  Property  men  and 
coal  men  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  charms 
of  some  baggage  man  will  get  you  yet.  The 
property  man  is  the  one  who  takes  charge 
of  all  the  properties  of  a  studio  and  must 
have  the  properties  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  For  instance,  telephone  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  table;  pencil  on  desk, 
pen  on  desk,  ink  on  desk,  letter  on  desk. 
All  gotten  and  placed  in  the  correct  place 
by  the  property  man.  Get  us?  It's  about 
as  clear  as  the  Chicago  river. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

Blackie,  Nelson,  B.  C. — Mary  Pickford 
on  page  15  of  the  April  Photoplay.  No 
more  "sub-deb"  stories  scheduled  for  the 
present  for  Marguerite  Clark.  You  heard 
that  Billie  Burke  is  forty-five.  Just  a  little 
mistake.  Billie  Burke  will  be  forty-five — 
in  fourteen  years.     Enjoyed  the  pome. 


J.  M.  W.,  Madison,  Wis. — No  kinship 
between  Ralph  and  Frank  Morgan.  Blanche 
Sweet  is  returning  via  Select.  That  is  she 
has  a  company  of  her  own  releasing  through 
Select. 


L.  V.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. — Address 
Niles  Welch  at  the  Somerset  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  You  just  slip  a  quarter  into 
the  envelope  of  the  letter  and  ask  for  a 
photo  and  we  think  Niles  will  "come  across." 
Address  Bessie  Love  at  the  Pathe  west  coast 
studio  and  Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the  Amer- 
ican   Co. 


THE  NEED 

God  give  us  men!     A  time  like  this  de- 
mands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith, 
and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not 
buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not 
lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatt'ries  with- 
out blinking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who    live  above 
the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 
— Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 


H.  M.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. — Cleo  Ridgely 
Home  is  busy  taking  care  of  the  Home 
Twins,  Jimmie,  Jr.,  and  June  Jassamine. 
Didn't  you  see  the  pictures  of  the  Home 
family  in  the  May  Photoplay?  May  Alli- 
son is  being  featured  by  Metro.  Mahlon 
Hamilton  is  with  Pathe.  Maybe  we  are 
slow  in  giving  you  the  information  you 
want,  but  we  believe  in  that  old  adage 
that  one  answer  in  the  magazine  is  worth 
two    unanswered   questions. 


Watch  My  Step,  Lincoln,  Neb. — The 
eight  little  Bushmans  happen  to  only  be 
five  in  number.  The  picture  you  speak  of 
was  filmed  at  Bushmanor.  The  yeas  are 
right  in  the  Lockwood  marriage  question. 


G.  R.,  Manchester,  N.  H. — Now  you 
write  that  real  nice  letter  to  Robert  Gordon 
that  you  told  us  about  and  we  bet  he'll 
"come  across"  with  a  photo  and  a  letter. 
His  address  is  Lasky  studio,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Just  as  soon  as  Anita  Stewart  decides  to 
"stay  put"  we'll  try  to  get  that  interview 
for  you.     Drop  in  again. 


Grapevine,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  Fair- 
banks Twins  were  last  in  the  Follies.  Oh 
yes,  that  was  quite  some  little  time  after 
they  posed  for  the  Goldust  advertisement. 
A  picture  of  Billie  Burke  and  her  baby 
in  the  June  issue.  Anita  Stewart  is  married 
to  Rudolph  Cameron. 


F.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Constance  Tal- 
madge  was  the  Mountain  Girl  in  "Intol- 
erance."    Miss   Talmadge    is    nineteen    and 


her  address  is  in  care  of  Select,  Hollywood, 
Cal.  Dorothy  Dalton  was  born  in  1893. 
Alalia  Marton  is  twenty-three  and  Ruth 
Clifford  is  eighteen. 

Lockwood  Fan,  Portland,  Ore. — Harold 
Lockwood  has  been  married  about  ten  years. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known 
to  us.     He  has  a  son. 


Lorena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Far  be  it 
from  us  to  tell  you  whether  you  should  go 
to  see  "Cleopatra"  or  anything  else.  The 
cast  for  it  is :  Cleopatra,  Theda  Bara ;  Caesar, 
Fritz  Leiber;  Antony,  Thurston  Hall;  Pha- 
ron,  Albert  Roscoe;  Charmain,  Dorothy 
Drake;  Iras,  Dell  Duncan;  Octavia,  Gene- 
vieve Blinn;  Vendituis,  Herschall  Mayall; 
Octavius,  Henri  de  Vries;  Kephren,  Art  Ac- 
ord. 


Harry,  Sydney,  Australia. — We  know 
better  than  to  call  you  English.  D.  W. 
Griffith   has  a   brother. 


T.  C,  Marked  Tree,  Ark. — Mollie  King 
played  Philippa  in  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Double  Cross."     Yep,  she's  quite  some  gel. 


J.  S.,  New  York  City.— William  S.  Hart, 
that's  his  name.  He  is  forty-three  and  isn't 
married.  However,  have  you  heard  the 
latest?  They  do  say  he's  engaged  and  she 
lives  in  Butte,  Mont.  Mighty  glad  that  you 
derive  so  much  fun  out  of  this  department. 


J.  C,  Spokane,  Wash. — Priscilla  Dean  is 
21  and  not  married.  Harry  Carter  was  bom 
in  1879  and  is  now  at  Universal  City.  He 
has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  was  on 
the  musical  comedy  stage,  having  been  pro- 
jected onto  the  screen  when  the  company  in 
which  he  was  playing  was  stranded  in  Los 
Angeles. 


A.  E.  U.,  Fremont,  Neb. — Enjoyed  your 
knitting  article  very  much.  We  immediately 
sent  for  a  pair  of  needles  and  a  hank  of 
yarn  and  we're  plying  them  daily  and 
hourly.  Any  spare  minute  when  we're  not 
answering  questions  we  knit, — two  purl  two 
and  drop  two. 


G.  S.,  Jr.,  New  York  City— "Over 
There"  with  Charles  Richman  has  been  re- 
leased and  shown  in  New  York.  Anna 
Nilsson  is  the  blonde-blue-eyed  girl  you  have 
reference  to.  You  were  in  a  mob  scene  of 
that  picture  and  are  anxious  to  see  your- 
self as  others  see  you?  Well,  watch  out 
that   you're   not   disappointed. 


J.  B.,  Corpus  Christie,  Texas. — Olga 
Petrova  lives  in  New  York.  You  are  using 
green  ink  because  that  is  the  favorite  color 
of  Mme.  Petrova  and  she  uses  green  ink 
too?  Well,  well,  and  how  ink  has  gone  up 
too — especially  green  ink.  That  was  Mahlon 
Hamilton  with  Olga  Petrova  in  "Exile." 
Two  or  three  pictures  made  by  her  own 
company  are  now  on  the  market. 

A.  C,  Chicago,  III. — We're  glad  you're 
glad  to  know  us.  And  we  believe  you  when 
you  say  you  are  twelve  and  in  the  seventh 
grade,  even  though  you  say  no  one  else  takes 
your  word  for  it.  Write  Norma  Talmadge 
at  her  own  studio;  Anita  Stewart  at  Vita- 
graph   and   Olive   Thomas,   Triangle. 


J.  A.  N.,  New  York  City. — You'll  out- 
grow your  mad  desire  to  become  a  motion 
picture  actor.  Would  yuh  buhlieve  it  to 
look  at  us  now  that  when  we  were  seven- 
teen or  thereabouts  we  wanted  to  be  a  Big 
League  baseball  player?  But  jiminy  crick- 
ets, if  we  were  seventeen  now  we'd  want 
more  than  anything  else  to  be  a  Sammy. 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Plays  and  Players 

(Concluded  from  page  101) 

THE  scarf  that  Eileen  Percy  sent  to 
her  soldier  boy  has  been  received 
and  acknowledged.  Eileen's  photo  now 
adorns  Private  Gould's  home-made  shelf 
in  the  barracks;  and  she  is  "Queen  of 
the  Intelligence  Section."  Gould  said 
his  pals  joshed  him  somewhat  at  first,  but 
afterwards  congratulated  him.  And  the 
postscript  to  a  long  letter  filled  with  en- 
tertaining descriptions  of  "our  boys'  "  life 
in  France  is  as  follows:  "It  might  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  some  of  the  boys 
insist  on  calling  me  'Eileen.'  " 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  WARWICK  has 
returned  to  New  York  after  spending 
four  months  "over  there."  He  expects 
to  be  here  three  or  four  weeks  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  for  the  General's  Staff.  Cap- 
tain Warwick  received  his  commission  at 
Plattsburg  last  November  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Intelligence  Bureau  on  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  staff. 

FLORA  FINCH,  remembered  as  the 
famous  co-star  of  the  late  John 
Bunny,  is  again  to  come  before  the  pub- 
lic. This  time  she  is  not  to  be  glimpsed 
from  the  silver  sheet,  but  is  to  appear  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  in  a  farce  burlesque. 

LOUISE  HUFF  is  a  very  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  stars  of  the  World  Film 
Company.  Miss  Huff  has  just  left  Para- 
mount, where  she  has  made  a  number  of 
pictures  with  Jack  Pickford. 

HENRY  WALTHALL  is  again  with 
Griffith.  This  announcement  is  one 
of  the  biggest  we've  made  in  a  long  time. 
For  Henry  Walthall  did  his  greatest  work 
under  David  Griffith — as  "The  Little 
Colonel"  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  in 
"The  Avenging  Conscience,"  and  other 
photoplays.  Walthall's  contract  with 
Paralta  was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent; 
and  the  actor  is  now  at  work  on  one  of 
the  Artcraft  pictures  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
Griffith. 

RUSSELL  BASSETT'S  long  career 
ended  last  month.  The  old  actor 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  at  his 
home  in  New  York  after  fifty  years  in 
make-up,  the  last  five  or  six  of  which 
were  spent  before  the  moving  picture 
camera.  Bassett's  last  screen  work  was 
done  for  Paramount.  Surviving  are  a 
wife  and  son,  Albert  Antonio  Bassett. 

CORP.  S.  RANKIN  DREW  was  shot 
down  in  an  aerial  combat  in  May. 
His  machine  fell  after  a  battle  fought  well 
inside  the  German  lines.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  only  slightly  wounded  and 
that  he  is  now  being  held  prisoner.  Be- 
fore enlisting  in  the  French  aviation  corps 
in  1017  Corp.  Drew  was  associated  with 
Vitagraph,  both  as  actor  and  director. 
Some  of  his  important  screen  appear- 
ances were  in  "The  Hunted  Woman," 
"The  Vital  Question"  and  "The  Girl  Phil- 
ippa."  He  is  a  nephew  of  John  Drew 
and  the  only  son  of  Sidney  Drew. 


y\re  you  still  sweet  and 
dainty  hours  after  your  oath? 


IVo  amount  of -fastidious- 
ness can  £t-e  y«i<  the 
exquisitely-dainty  feeling 

'  'dorono  does 


BE  as  exquisite  all  day  as  you  are  the  moment 
you  step  from  your  bath.  Odorono — a  del- 
icate toilet  water  formulated  by  a  physician  — 
corrects  entirely  the  unnatural  perspiration  under 
your  arms  or  on  your  feet — that  spoils  your 
frocks  and  stockings  —  that  is  so  embarrassing. 

Use  Odoiono  tonight  —  wherever  perspiration 
troubles  you — under  your  arms,  on  the  feet,  hands, 
forehead.  The  directions  are  so  simple,  it  is  so 
easy  to  use,  that  you  are  delighted  at  its  magic 
help.  One  application  will  keep  the  skin  abso- 
lutely dry  and  odorless  for  three  days  !  Never 
again  need  you  wear  any  protection  for  your 
dresses.      Daily  baths  affect  it  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Allyn  endorses  Odorono 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  harm  can  come  from  stopping  the 
excretion  of  perspiration  in  limited  areas,  such  as  under  the  arms, 
feet,  forehead,  etc,  Experimental  and  practical  tests  show 
that  ODORONO  is  harmless,  economical  and  effective  when  em- 
ployed as  directed,  and  will  injure  neither  the  skin  nor  the  health.  " 
LEWIS  B.  ALLYN,  Westfeld  Laboratories, WestHeld,  Mass. 

At  all  toilet  counters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  50c  and 
$1.00.    Trial  size,  30c.     By  mail  postpaid  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 
Address  The  Odorono  Co.,  511  Blair  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Arthur  Sales  Co.,  29  Colbornc 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "The  Appealing  Charm  of  Daintiness" 
— to  know  more  about  perspiration  and  how  to  relieve  it.  Suggest 
to  the  men  in  your  family  that  they  write  for  "The  Assurance  of 
Perfect  Grooming." 

QD0-R0-D0 

^Jv^P    (The  toilet  water  for  excessive  perspiration 
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n^His  is 

1  Richard  A. 
Oldham.  He  earned  $2200.00 
in  four  months  with  a  Hay- 
wood Tire  Repairing  outfit.   For 
20  years  he  was  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway.  He  is  now  58  years 
old.  He  answered  my  advertisement— quit 
his  job— bought  a  plant  and  opened  a  busi- 
ness. He  just  wrote  me  "I  have  made  more 
in  eight  months  thanZ'A  years  as  operator." 
There  are  now  500  stations  where  tire  re- 
pairing is  neglected. 

I  Must  Have  500  Men 

To  Fill  These  Positions 

I  have  a  Big  interesting  Book  to  send  you. 
It  tells  all  about  tires— gives 
inside  figures  and  profit.  Send 
for  it !    What  Oldham  and  others 
are  doing  You  can  do.    $2500.00  to) 
$4,000.00  per  year  is  conservative. 
Like  Mr.  Oldham — One  machine; 
will  start  you.    Then  open  a  shop. 
You  can  see  business  all  around  you.  _  - 
out  a  Haywood  Sign  and  business  wi— 
come  to  you.  Now  get  started.  Send  for 
the  Big  Book  and  Btart  making  money 
M.  HAYWOOD,  Pros. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 
850   Capitol  Ave.      Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BE  MARTI 
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We  can  teach  yon 
"\      DRAWING 


Our  18 
years  of  success- 
ful teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  in  Com- 
mercial and  Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed  by  high 
art  authorities. 
Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Faculty  are  filling  high-salaried 
positions.      Artist's   Outfit    FKEE 
to  Enrolled  Students. 
Write  today  for  Art  Tear  Book. 


Yearbook 
"  FREEvou  i 
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ROOM  NO.  9  BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 
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MARK  YOUR 
CAMP  AND 

VACATION  LINEN, 
WITH 


Cash's  Woven  Names 

Prevent  loss  at  the  laundry.  They  are  neat 
and  durable.    Made  in  many  styles  in  fast 

colors  of  Red,  Blue.  Black.  Navy,  Yellow  or  Green. 
U.  S.  Can. 

YOURFULM   3doz $-85   $1.00 

.,  ,  ..r     PflD       6dM 1.2S        l.SO 

NAME    FOR^i2doz 2.00     2.2s 

Samples  of  various  styles  sent  free. 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Ltd. 

'  N.  Chestnut  St.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE 
WAY  TO  SECURE 
A  SATIN  SKIN 

APPLY  S ATI  N WuCik  ICREAM , 
THEN  SATIN  SKIN  POWDER. 


Print 


Your  Cards 

Cir  cul  ars 

_  Newspaper 

Book,  Labels,  Programs,  TicKets 

^^— —    With   an  Excelsior  Press.    In- 
/""       :  ."jcreases  receipts,  cuts  expenses. 
fc*~*~  '^>C  Easy  to  use,  printed  rules  sent. 
^^^>  Hoy  does  good  work.  Small  out- 
.*<    lav,  pays  for  itself  in  short  time. 
Will  last  for  years.     Write  fac- 
tory forcatalogof  presses,  type, 
outfit,  samples.  It  will  pay  you. 

THE  PRESS  CO.  D-43,  Meriden.  Conn. 


Maid  of  the  Storm 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


She  was  the  embodiment  of  the  music  and 
color  about  her.  The  dance  mounted  to 
feverish  intensity  until,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  sound,  it  ended  and  the  curtain  fell 
only  to  part  again  and  again  to  the  clam- 
our of  an  excited  audience  surprised  out 
of  its  usual   first  night   tolerance. 

After-  the  tumult  had  died,  Franklin 
sought  out  the  party  which  had  gathered 
in  Strohman's  luxurious  apartments  for 
a  triumphant  dinner  to  the  new  star.  He 
was  seated  next  to  the  young  guest  of 
honor  and  he  could  not  help  but  notice 
that  he  held  her  attention  almost  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other  members  of  the 
party.  Something  in  the  curve,  of  her 
cheek,  in  a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  re- 
called fleeting  memories,  a  sudden  recol- 
lection of  "old  unhappy  far-off  things," 
which  piqued  his  imagination  without  giv- 
ing it  any  definite  form.  There  was  noth- 
ing vague  about  the  attraction  the  young 
dancer  had  for  him,  however,  and  before 
he  left  he  had  exacted  an  invitation  from 
Ariel  for  tea  the  next  day. 

Ariel's  triumph  had  turned  to  ashes  at 
Franklin's  failure  to  recognize  her.  She 
spent  a  sleepless  night  torn  by  the  memo- 
ries that  his  presence  had  aroused  in  her. 
In- the  morning  Strohman  insisted  upon  a 
drive,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in 
the  limousine,  he  handed  her  a  paper 
folded  at  the  society  notes.  It  was  a 
flattering  reference  to  the  engagement  be- 
tween Elaine  Shackleford  and  Franklin 
Shirley,  "both  well  known  in  the  younger 
set."  Ariel  handed  back  the  paper  without 
a  word. 

When  Franklin  arrived  for  tea,  she  had 
no  doubt  about  her  power  over  him.  How- 
ever blank  his  recollection  of  the  past 
might  be.  the  present  held  him  beyond  all 
power  of  resistance.  Ariel  knew  that  the 
situation  swung  on  an  intonation  of  her 
voice  or  the  pressure  of  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. Because  of  the  conflict  of  desires, 
she  kept  the  poise  of  a  mere  acquaintance 
and  let  him  go  with  no  token  that  she  too 
felt  the  affinity  between  them. 

With  the  morning  came  sanity  and  re- 
newed courage.  To  her  surprise,  the  maid 
brought  her  a  card  bearing  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Whitney  Shackleford,  and  admitted 
a  gentle  old  lady  in  black  with  a  fragrance 
of  lavender  about  her.  She  had  heard  of 
Ariel  through  Mr.  Franklin  Shirley,  she 
said,  and  had  seen  her  dance  that  night. 
For  a  while  they  spoke  only  of  Ariel's 
work  and  of  the  great  dancers  of  the  past. 
But  on  leaving,  the  little  old  lady  drew 
Ariel's  face  down  to  hers. 

"Your  face  is  so  sweet,  my  dear,"  she 
said  softly.  "You  never  could  wantonly 
hurt  anything.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen 
you.  My  little  girl's  happiness  is  safe  in 
your  hands." 

After  she  had  gone,  Ariel  threw  herself 
at  full  length  on  the  chaise  longue  and 
gave  herself  up  to  bitter  memories.  She 
was  trapped.  Her  only  chance  for  sanity 
was  to  recognize  this  and  cease  struggling 
for  happiness.  Franklin  had  forgotten  the 
past  and  his  present  belonged  to  another 
woman. 

In  a  delirium  of  pain,  she  staggered  to 
the  telephone.  By  the  time  she  had  given 
Strohman's  number,  however,  her  nerves 


were  under  control.  His  voice  came  over 
the  wire,  eager,  answering.  To  his  frantic 
questions  she  had  only  one  answer. 

"You  win,"  she  told  him  laconically, 
and  dropped  the  telephone  even  before 
she  could  hear  his  response. 

On  her  way  to  Strohman's  apartment 
she  ordered  her  chauffeur  to  drive  into 
the  little  garret  in  Soho  where  Ludwig  and 
Jules  greeted  her  with  rapture.  Franklin 
had  been  there  that  very  morning,  she 
learned,  and  they  had  told  him  the  story 
of  her  first  arrival,  and  shown  him  the 
boot  by  which  she  had  hoped  to  trace 
him.  He  knew  the  truth  now,  but  it 
hardly  mattered,  she  thought.  She  kissed 
the  two  old  musicians,  her  eyes  wet.  It 
was  her  farewell  also  to  the  little  girl  who 
had  once  danced  to  the  winds  in  the  cave. 

Meanwhile,  Franklin  Shirley  had  been 
dashing  aimlessly  about  the  City,  half 
stunned  by  the  memories  that  now  came 
rushing  back  in  an  overwhelming  flood. 
He  now  knew  that  she  was  the  Ariel  of 
the  cave  and  of  the  most  elusive  and  ex- 
quisite experience  that  had  ever  become 
part  of  his  life. 

After  insistent  attempts  to  see  her  at 
her  apartment  he  finally  managed  to  seek 
out  Ariel's  personal  maid  whom  he  found 
in  tears.  He  persuaded  the  half-hysterical 
girl  to  tell  him  that  her  mistress  had  left 
after  midnight  for  Strohman's  rooms.  Fie 
pacified  the  girl  with  plausible  assurances, 
but  inwardly  he  was  seething  with  sup- 
pressed fury.  Outside  he  hurled  himself 
into  a  passing  taxi  and  gave  Strohman's 
address.  An  outraged  man-servant  tried 
to  stop  him  at  the  door,  but  he  pushed 
the  man  aside  and  stalked  into  the  living 
room  where  Ariel  stood  silently  beside  her 
manager  who  looked  suddenly  very  old 
and  weary. 

Franklin  stood  for  a  moment  with  his 
back  against  the  door.  Then  he  slowly 
raised  his  right  hand  and  as  Strohman 
looked  up  he  faced  the  muzzle  of  a  revol- 
ver. Ariel  gave  one  startled  movement 
and  then  the  three  stood  motionless. 
It  was  Strohman  who  broke  the  silence 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"Put  up  your  gun  my  friend,"  he  said 
dryly.  "We  are  three  fools,  but  you  two 
are  lovers  and  that  is  your  prerogative. 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  such  excuse,  so  I 
will  proceed  to  be  sensible.  And  the  sensi- 
ble thing  as  I  see  it,  is  to  leave  you 
together."     He  went  out  still  smiling. 

Ariel's  eyes  had  never  left  Franklin's 
face.  The  defiance  in  her  expression  had 
faded  to  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  his 
evident  agony. 

She  went  over  to  him  and  gently  took 
the  pistol  from  his  hand.  Clenched  in  his 
other  hand  was  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper 
which  she  smoothed  out  and  read.  It  was 
a  telegram  announcing  the  elopement  of 
Elaine  with  the  man  she  had  always  loved. 
She  added  that  she  was  very  happy. 

Franklin  raised  his  head  and  met  Ariel's 
rapturous  eyes.  In  that  one  glance  a  life- 
time of  suffering  bitterness  was  lost  in 
perfect  understanding.  Outside,  the  storm 
broke  in  heavy  gusts  against  the  windows, 
but  the  two  lovers  stood  locked  in  each 
other's  arms  oblivious  of  the  storm-world 
far  beneath  them. 
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STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  6227  Broad- 
way, Chicago;   Santa  Barbara,  Cal.    (s). 

Artcraft  Pictures  Corp.,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City  ;  516  W.  54th  St.. 
New  York  City  (s)  ;  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (si  ; 
Hollywood,    Cal.    (s). 

Balboa  Amusement  Producing  Co., 
Long  Beach,  Cal.    (s). 

Bkenon,  Herbert,  Prod.,  509  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City  ;  Hudson  Heights,  N. 
J.   (s). 

Christie  Film  Corp.,  Sunset  Blvd.  anil 
Gower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edison,  Thomas,  Inc.,  2826  Decatur 
Ave.,  New  York  City.   (s). 

Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle 
St.,  Chicago,   (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co..  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  ;  128  W.  56th  St., 
New  York  City.  (b). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City  ;  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
(s)  ;   Fort   Lee,   N.   J.    (s). 

Goldwyn  Film  Corp.,  16  E.  42nd  St.. 
New   York   City ;   Ft.   Lee,   N.   J.    (s). 

Horsi.ey  Studio,  Main  and  Washing- 
ton, Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  Ince  Studio,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Keystone   Film    Co.,    Culver   City,   Cal. 

Kleine,  George,  166  N.  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  ;  6284  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal.   (s). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp.,  1476  Broadway. 
New  York  City ;  3  W.  61st  St.,  New 
York  City  (s)  ;  1025  Lillian  Way,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  W.  42d 
St..  New  York  City  ;  201  Occidental  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corp.,  Consumers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Paralta  Play  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City ;  5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.   (s). 

Pathe  Exchange,  Ind.,  25  W.  45th 
St..  New  York  City ;  Astra  Film  Corp., 
1  Congress  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  (s)  i 
'Rolin  Film  Co.,  605  California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  (si  ;  Paralta  Studio, 
5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Petrova  Picture  Company,  230  W. 
38th  St.,   N.   Y.  C. 

Rothacker  Film  Mfg.  Co..  1339  Diver- 
sey  Parkway,  Chicago,  111.   (s). 

Select  Pictures  Corp.,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Selig  Polyscope  Co.,  Garland  Bldg., 
plica  go  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago  (s)  :  3800  Mission  Road,  Los  An- 
geles,   Cal.    (s). 

Selznick,  Lewis  J.,  Enterprises  Inc, 
72i»  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Signal  Film  Corp.,  4560  Pasadena 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Talmadge,  Constance,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  a 

Talmadge,  Norma.  729  Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. :  318  East  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
(s). 

Thanhouser  Film  Corp.,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.  (s). 

Triangle  Company, 1457  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Culver  City,  Cal.   (8). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City ;  Universal  City, 
Cal.;   Coytesville,  N.  J.   (s). 

Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  E. 
15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
t.  :    Hollywood,    Cal. 

Vogue  Comedy  Co.,  Gower  St.  and 
Santa  Monica  Blvd..   Hollywood,   Cal. 

Wharton,   Inc.,   Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

World  Film  Corp..  130  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  City;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 


"I  Got  the  Job!" 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me — that  I 
was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we 
can  move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland 
Avenue  and  you  can  have  a  maid  and 
take  things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking 
that  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did.'.' 


Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning 
promotions  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing  . 
happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
world.  In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills 
and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are 
stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of 
older  men,  past  those  whose  only  qualification 
is  long  service. 

Get  busy  right  now  and  put  yourself  in  line 
for  promotion.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in 
your  own  home  through  the  I.  C.  S.,  just  as 
nearly  two  million  men  have  done  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000 
men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 


Fnternation^l^corresSence  schools 

BOX  6487.SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  lean  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
D  SALESMANSHIP 

B  ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
HShow  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
II  Railroad  Trainman 
^ILLUSTRATING 
^Cartooning 
J  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Trptit 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  U'Tmiomi.K  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Hepali-lug 

□  Navigation        lOSpanlih 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■□Preneh 

□  Ponltry  Raising  ■□Italian 


0  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
_  Electric  Lighting- and  Itys. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL   ENGINEER 
Survey-lnff    and   Mnnping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  EN«*lt 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rnllder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
_  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
J  Textile  OverseerorSnpt. 
J  CHEMIST 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 
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A  Big  Money  Maker 

This  handsome  machine  draws  the  trade 
—  and  makes  money  fast.  Every  street 
corner,  theater,  lobby,  picture  show,  park, 
amusement  resort,  etc.,  right  in  your  own 
town  offers  big  money-making  possibilities. 

A  Bartholomew  Pop-Corn  and  Peanut  Machine 
displays  pop-corn  and  peanuts  so  temptingly  in  the 
sanitary  display  case  that  people  are  impelled  to 
buy.  Customers  constantly  come  back  for  more. 
You  make  over  200%  profit  on  every  sale. 

Write  for  Low  Prices  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan 

Our  Free  Book  describes  the  complete  line  of 
Bartholomew  Pop-Corn  and  Peanut  Machines  for 
store  and  street  use  -sold  on  easy  payments.  Write 
for  this  free  book  now— before  you  forget. 

THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,  1002  Heights  St.,  PEORIA.  ILL. 
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Also 


I  Would  Not  Part 
with  it  for  $10,000", 

So    writes   an   enthusiastic,    grateful 
customer.    In  like  manner  testify 
over  100,000  people  who  have 
worn  it.    Conserve  your  body 
and  life  first. 

The  Natural 
Body  Brace 

Overcomes  WEAKNESS  and  I 
ORGANIC     AILMENTS     of  I 
WOMEN    AND     MEN. 
Develops  erect,  graceful  figure. ' 
Brings    restful    relief,   com- 
fort,    ability     to    do     things,  | 
health  and  strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free  at  Our  Expense 

Does  away  with  the  strain  and  pain  of  standing  and 
walking;  replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal 
organs;  reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  and 
strengthens  the  back;  corrects  stooping  shoulders; 
develops  lungs,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  constipation. 
Comfortable  and  easy  to  wear. 

Keep  Yourself  Fit 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  measurement 
blank,  etc.,  and  read  our  very  liberal  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  RASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 

330  Rash  BuildiDS  SALINA,  KANSAS 


DELATONE 

TJEAUTY  specialists  recommend 
JJ  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe 
and  sure  removal  of  hair  from 
arms,  nock  or  face.  At  druggists; 
or  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACOL  CO. 

339  S.  Wabash  Av*.  Chicago,  III. 

Dapt.  ;a 
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What  One  Dollar 
Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures 
of  photoplayers  and  illustrations 
of  their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles  about  the 
people  you  see  on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short  stories,  some  of  which 
you  will  see  acted  at  your  moving  picture  theater. 

The  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about 
motion  pictures,  the  stars,  and  the  industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of  Photoplay  so  there 
is  no  necessity  for  telling  you  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  surperbly  illustrated,  the  best  written  and 
the  most  attractively  printed  magazine  pub- 
lished today — and  alone  in  its  field  of  motion  pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  7-N,  350  North  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  September  issue 
and  five  issues  thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  7-N,  350  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for  six  months,  effective  with  the  September 
1918,  issue. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address- 


I    City. 


.  State. 
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I  Want  to  be  a 
Film  Actor 

(Continued  jrom  page  40) 

stock  company.  Another  found  the  dis- 
tinctive type  for  which  he  had  been 
searching  for  months,  in  the  drug  section 
of  a  department  store. 

These  players  are  for  what  are  called 
"bits" — small  parts:  maids,  butlers  and 
man-servants,  nurses,  waitresses,  and  all 
of  the  many  minor  characters  that 
through  the  action  of  the  plot  circulate 
around  the  principals. 

You'd  be  mighty  lucky  if  you  got  such 
a  part  first-off.  There  are  a  hundred  ap- 
plicants for  every  one  of  them,  appli- 
cants with  training  and  experience. 

If  you  start  as  most  of  them  have, 
little  Mary  not  excepted,  you  will  first 
face  the  camera  as  an  "extra." 

In  the  old  days  the  extras  trudged  from 
one  studio  to  another  looking  for  work 
by  the  day.  Several  hundred  usually 
were  registered  at  each  studio,  and  when 
a  casting-director  wanted  a  mob  he  would 
send  out  a  flock  of  telephone  calls  for 
them.  But  this  was  not  often,  and  one 
must  live.  Some  found  that  by  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  studios,  they 
kept  themselves  well  forward  in  the  cast- 
ing-director's memory.  Thus  developed 
the  system  of  "making  the  rounds." 

With  the  systematizing  of  the  film  in- 
dustry there  has  come  into  existence  in 
Los  Angeles  a  film  players'  exchange, 
used  by  virtually  all  of  the  studios  as  a 
general  employment  agency  for  extras. 
This  exchange  started  with  the  names  of 
two  thousand  extras  on  its  lists;  in  a  few 
weeks  this  number  grew  to  five  thousand. 
Now  the  exchange  is  making  an  effort  to 
cut  this  list  to  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred,  including  only  people  of  known 
experience  and  ability, — at  three  dollars 
a  day! 

Under  this  system  the  casting-director 
bothers  himself  little  with  the  details  of 
getting  extra  people  for  his  pictures.  He 
calls  up  the  exchange  and,  like  ordering 
sugar  from  your  grocer,  he  says,  "Send 
me  ten  eighteen-year-old  girls  with  ball- 
room costumes,"  or  "I  want  eight  ditch- 
diggers,"  or  "Get  me  a  bunch  of  old 
men  and  women  to  make  atmosphere  in 
a  poorhouse  scene."  And,  lo  and  behold, 
they  come  trailing  in  at  the  appointed 
time,  wrapped  and  delivered  as  ordered. 

Not  all  of  these  five  thousand  aspire  to 
film  stardom.  Some  of  them  are  girls 
and  boys  living  at  home,  or  married 
women  picking  up  a  few  extra  dollars. 
Some  of  them  are  old  men  and  women  too 
broken  in  body  and  spirit  for  the  every- 
day working  world.  But  at  least  half  of 
them  are  ambitious  to  make  their  mark 
in  the  films,  to  make  the  pictures  their 
life  work. 

They  are  starting  right.  Most  of  them 
have  applied  for  stock  positions  and  have 
been  refused.  They  are  sticking  doggedly. 
They  know  that  as  extras  they  will  be 
seen  on  the  screen.  Who  knows  but  what 
the  camera  will  pick  them  out  from  the 
crowd  as  its  particular  favorite?  Who 
knows  but  what  some  director  will  see  in 
them  some  special,  success-bringing 
ability?  Who  knows? — why,  it  happens 
almost  every  day! 

On  the  screen  you   sometimes   see   an 
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I  Want  to  be  a 
Film  Actor 

(Concluded) 
extra  grimacing,  gesturing,  moving  about 
in  or  around  and  in  front  of  the  princi- 
pals. Usually  he  or  she  is  doing  it  against 
the  director's  orders,  but  doing  it  de- 
liberately— to  attract  attention.  In  the 
argot  of  the  films,  that  is  known  as  "mug- 
ging." And  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  that  stirs  a  star  to  temperamental 
hysteria,  it  is  to  see  a  semi-closeup  of 
herself  on  the  screen  with  an  extra's 
contorted,  just-see-how-nice-I-look  face 
showing  blandly  over  her  shoulder. 

And  for  an  extra  to  win  the  reward  of 
a  closeup,  though  it  may  be  but  a  bare 
flash  of  three  or  four  feet  of  film — three 
or  four  seconds  in  the  showing — that's  a 
near  approach  to  heaven  on  earth! 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  extras.  More 
power  to  them,  and  more  success.  They're 
fighting  their  fight  bravely.  I  wish  all 
of  them  could  win. 

THERE  are,  as  you  see,  two  ways  to 
"get  in."  One  is  what  is  known  as  hav- 
ing an  angel — someone  to  recommend  you 
and  to  get  you  a  hearing.  The  other  is 
to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 

Mary  Pickford  started  out  as  an  extra 
when  she  applied  to  Griffith  back  in  the 
old  Biograph  days.  Theda  Bara  was  one; 
Anita  Stewart,  even  with  a  brother-in-law 
as  director,  worked  at  first  in  mob  scenes. 

The  list  is  too  long  to  re-iterate.  With 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  come 
from  the  legitimate  stage,  it  includes 
virtually  all  of  our  present-day  film 
stars. 

Film  producers  are  searching  frantically 
for  new  types  and  new  personalities.  But 
they  must  be  shown.  So  don't  you  be  like 
the  rooster  who  thought  the  sun  had 
risen  to  hear  him  crow. 


'Twixt  Josephine  and  Joe 

(Concluded  from  page  42) 

type,  she  has  played  nothing  but  western 
pictures  with  the  single  exception  of  "The 
Maternal  Spark"  in  which  she  took  the 
part  of  a  denatured  vampire. 

Though  we're  rather  used  to  hearing 
that  Miss  So-and-so  is  beloved  by  all  who 
work  with  her,  I'm  going  to  say  it  again 
about  Miss  Josie.  She's  always  armed 
with  a  smile  and  a  "Hello!"  She's  always 
happy.  She  hasn't  any  temperament,  or 
if  she  has  she  doesn't  exercise  it  openly. 
And  she  has  whole  regiments  of  nerve. 

"She's  not  like  most  most  of  them," 
her  director,  Cliff  Smith,  said.  "I  don't 
have  to  ask  her  to  do  thrillers;  I  have 
to  ask  her  not  to." 

She  sauntered  back  to  us  while  we  were 
talking. 

"How  would  it  be,"  she  asked  me,  "to 
get  a  photograph  of  me  being  thrown 
from  a  bucking  horse?" 

I  had  my  mouth  open  to  croak,  "Splen- 
did!" when  Cliff  Smith  poked  me  in  the 
ribs  with  his  elbow.  "For  the  love  of 
Pete,  don't  let  her  do  it,"  he  hissed  in 
my  ear.  A  crowd  of  cowboys,  all  of  them 
her  ardent  admirers,  gathered  around  her. 
"Aw,  let's  don't,  Josie,"  they  pleaded. 
"You  just  gotta  quit  breakin'  that  collar- 
bone uv  yourn." 
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(An  Antiseptic  Liquid) 


ENDED!  Women's  Chief  Annoyance! 


What  a  relief:    No  excessive  armpit  moisture — no 
odor — no  stained  clothing  if — you  use  NONSPI. 

NQNSPI  Ends  Excessive  Perspiration 
Under  the  Arms  and  Destroys  All  Odor 

A  pure  antiseptic  liquid,  a  formulation  which  consists  in  its 
entirety  of  beneficial  ingredients.  An  old  reliable,  proven  remedy 
that  will  not  fail  no  matter  how  excessively  you  perspire  under  the 
arms.  It  rids  one  of  the  need  of  dress  shields ;  it  enables  you  to 
wear  the  thinnest  of  gowns  without  artificial  protection  —  in  a 
word  it  keeps  the  armpits  fresh  and  dry  perpetually. 

NONSPI  has  been  in  use  for  years — is  recommended  by  millions 
of  women  and  indorsed  by  leading  chemists  and  physicians.  One 
bottle  will  convince  "YOU  that  it  is  a  friend  no  woman  can  afford 
to  be  without. 

50c  (several  months'  supply)  oj  toilet  and  drug 
dealers  or  by  mail  direct.  Or,  send  us  4c for  testing 
sample  and  what  medical  authorities  say  about 
the  harmfulness  of  excessive  armpit  perspiration. 

The  Nonspi  Company,  2618  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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For  Baby's  Tender  Skin 

This    pure   rose  scented    Powder  is    best. 
Soothing,  Ant i s e p t ic  a n d   A bs o r  ben t :  :      ' 
Physicians,  recommend  it. 


iT^Iol  A((i,a  Send  20c  for  an  attractive  Week-Endl 
■  rial  Viler  Package  containing  four  1AP  ROSE  I 
miniatures  consisting  of  one  each  of  Talcum  Row* 

J  dcr,  Soap,  Cold  Cream  and  Toilet  Water. 

I  JAMES  5.  KIRK  &  CO.,664  E.AuHid  Avt..Ch>c»io.llL| 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  LIBERTY  LIGHT 

Shows  Your  Colors  Day  and  Night 

The  beautiful  silkflagis  illuminated  by  means  of  a  minia- 
ture headlight  under  the  flag  standard,  pointed  upward, 
and   protected  from  rain  and   dirt    by  a  glass   cover. 

The  Liberty  Light  appeals  to  every  patriotic  motorist  who 
is  proud  of  the  appearance  of  his  car, as  it  is  the  handsomest, 
most  practical,  and  most  effective  auto  accessory  obtainable. 
It  illuminates  your  flag  and  moto-meter  and  serves  as  an  en- 
gine trouble  light.  Easily  and  quickly  attached  and  connected. 

PnVo     <fcO   (\(\        Sent  Postpaid  Service  flag  fre«»  If 

rriCe>  fr^-UU  Anywhere  in  U.S.A.      KJS^SlS.Yut! 

133-  WEST  ■  WASHINGTON  •  STREET      CHICAGO 
Dept.  "C**      Attractive  discounts  to  dealers.  (4) 


Send  for 

MiniatureBoitle 


You  Have  Never  Seen 
Anything  Like  This  Before 

The  most  concentrated  and  exquisite 
perfume  ever  made.  Produced  without  alco- 
hol. A  single  drop  lasts  days.  Bottles  like 
picture  with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose  or  Lilac, 
J1.50;  Lily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet,  $1.75. 
Send  20c  silver  or  stamps  lor  miniature  bottle. 

iTowerDrops 

PERFUME  &.  TOILET  WATER 
The  above  also  comes  fn  !eB9  concentrated 
(usual  perfume)  form  at  $1.25  an  oz.  at  drug- 
gists or  by  mail,  with  two  new  odors,  "Mon 
Amour,'*  "Garden  Queen."  both  very  fine. 
Send  $1.00  for  souvenir  box,  five  25c  bottles 
same  size  as  picture,  different  odors. 
Flower  Drops  Toilet  Water,  better  than  most 
.  -#     perfumes,  $1.25  large  bottle.    Sold  by  Lord  & 
,0~     Taylor,  New  York;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago; 
all    Lttfflrett    Riker    Hegeman   and   Owl    Drug 
stores  and  best  druggists  and  deparment  stores  everywhei 
"ALCAZAR"  the  new  Spanish  perfume,  Oz.  bottle  $2.00 

PAUL  RIEGER,     250  First  St.,    San  Francisco 


. 


For  Your  Convenience 

Carry  one  of  these  Leather  Coin  Purses. 

They  have  separate  slots  for  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters  and  halves  — 
enabling  you  to  select  the  proper  coin 
without  delay.    Coins  will  not  drop  out. 

Suitable  for  Men  and  Women 


American 
Specialty  Co. 

Box  36,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  B,  Boston." 


Remember 


That  every  advertisement  in 
PHOTOPLAY  is  guaranteed, 
not  on  ly  by  the  advertiser,  but  by 
the  publisher.  When  you  write 
to    advertisers   please  mention 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 


comfort,  but  of  opportunity  to  be  useful 
in  the  world.  His  wealth  tempted  het 
not  at  all,  but  his  ideals  of  the  use  of 
wealth  opened  up  great  vistas  of  desire 
to  do  something  great  for  England.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  temptations,  Nell  hardly 
wavered  an  instant.  The  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind  only  to  be  driven  out  by 
the  one  consuming  thought  of  her  life, 
that  one  day  she  and  George  would  meet 
again  and  be  happy  as  they  had  been  in 
the  past. 

A  week  after  Hester's  return,  the  mes- 
senger from  the  village  telegraph  office 
came  to  the  cottage.  Hester  answered  his 
knock. 

"This  telegram's  for  Mrs.  Surratt, 
lady,"  the  messenger  explained,  as  Hester 
reached  for  it.  "Most  special  instructions 
to  give  it  to  no  one  else." 

"But  she's  not  at  home,"  Hester  ex- 
plained.   "I  will  see  that  she  gets  it." 

"Why,  Hester!"  came  Nell's  voice.  She 
had  come  into  the  room  unheard  by  her 
sister. 

Trembling  with  apprehension,  Hester 
stepped  back.  Nell  signed  for  the  mes- 
sage, and  quickly  tore  it  open.  It  was 
from  Dr.  Howson. 

"Your  husband  very  ill  in  hospital 
here,"  it  read.  "Is  now  positively  identi- 
fied although  your  sister  came  last  week 
and  insisted  patient  was  not  Surratt. 
Come  at  once." 

Nell  turned  upon  Hester. 

"You  fiend,"  she  cried.     "You — " 

But  Hester  had  fled  to  her  room  and 
locked  the  door,  and  Nell  realized  that 
it  was  too  important  that  she  should 
speedily  reach  George's  side,  to  waste 
time  denouncing  her  unscrupulous  sister. 
Gathering  together  what  few  necessities 
she  could  take  on  the  journey,  she  hur- 
ried to  find  Sir  William  Farrell.  She  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  ordeal  of  making 
the  trip  alone.  She  showed  him  the  tele- 
gram and  he  consented,  without  a  second's 
hesitation,  to  go  with  her. 

Two  days  later  they  reached  the  base 
hospital,  and  were  met  by  Dr.  Howson. 
He  welcomed  them,  but  warned  Nell  that 
she  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"You  will  hardly  know  your  husband," 
he  said.  "He  has  aged  terribly.  And  he 
will  not  know  you,  I  fear.  He  recognizes 
no  one.  I  have  had  you  come  because 
unless  his  mind  is  restored  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly recover.  We  can  do  just  so  much 
with  the  body,  and  then  all  our  science 
fails  unless  the  brain  is  alive  and  helping 
us.  We  must  have  that  determination  to 
live  which  does  not  exist  save  in  the  con- 
scious mind.  So  you  must  be  brave,  for 
everything  now  depends  upon  you." 


Nell  was  brave,  not  merely  because  she 
had  become  inured  to  the  idea  that  had 
been  instilled  into  all  women  of  the  allied 
nations  through  the  years  of  the  war,  but 
because  of  her  faith  that  still  burned 
within.  She  knew  that  one  day  she  and 
George  would  be  reunited,  and  this  was 
not  yet  a  reunion.  This  was  not  even 
George — this  inert  body  lying  upon  the 
cot.  The  George  she  knew  must  come 
back.    She  would  bring  him  back. 

It  was  no  simple  task.  She  sat  beside 
him,  and  smoothed  his  brow  with  her 
hand,  but  he  only  looked  at  her  blankly. 
She  kissed  him,  and  held  his  head  close  to 
her  heart,  but  when  she  looked  into  his 
face  again  there  was  the  same  vacant, 
bewildered  stare.  It  was  heartbreaking, 
but  her  faith  never  wavered.  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  she  remembered  his  words,  that 
happiest  of  moments,  when  she  was  sing- 
ing to  him,  just  before  the  fateful  sum- 
mons had  come. 

"No  matter  where  I  may  be,  I  shall 
always  hear  you  sing  that  song." 

So  she  leaned  down  close,  and  began 
singing  softly  the  song  he  had  loved  so 
well.  At  first  it  seemed  that  this,  too, 
would  prove  unavailing.  But  as  Nell  be- 
gan the  second  verse  a  puzzled  expression 
came  over  George's  face,  the  first  expres- 
sion of  any  kind  there  had  been  there 
since  they  first  found  him.  He  seemed 
trying  hard  to  remember  something,  try- 
ing but  without  success.  Then  little  by 
little  the  gleam  of  intelligence  returned  to 
his  eyes.  Nell's  voice  trembled  so  she 
could,  hardly  continue,  but  somehow  she 
managed  to  go  on  to  the  end — 

Her  heart  then  broke,  and  she  fer- 
vently prayed, 

"Oh  God  in  heaven,  let  me  go  too, 

And  be  wi'  my  laddie,  sae  gude  and 
true." 

The  song  ended  in  a  sob. 

"Nell!"  George's  voice  was  a  whisper 
— a  weak,  barely  audible  sound,  but  Nell 
heard  it,  and  buried  her  face  beside  his 
on  the  pillow. 

A  few  weeks  later  George  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital,-  and  go  back  to  the 
little  cottage  in  the  north  of  England. 
Sir  William  preceded  the  reunited  couple, 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
still  weakened  man.  Hester,  he  learned, 
had  already  gone,  exiled  by  her  own  un- 
natural ambitions.  And  so  the  faith  of 
the  bride  was  proved,  and  the  happiness 
of  these  two  renewed — a  happiness 
wrested  from  the  awful  conflagration  of 
the  world,  which  cannot  utterly  consume 
all  joy,  and  makes  that  which  survives 
the  stronger  for  the  tests  which  it  imposes 
upon  humanity. 


An  Authorization 

A  MARRIED    man   of    draft    age,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  asked  his 
wife  to  write  the  Exemption  Board  of  his  district,  stating  that  his  family  was 
dependent  upon  him.     Here  is  what  she  wrote,  and  which  he  guilelessly  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  in  person: 
"Dear  United  States: 

"My  husban  ast  me  to  rite  you  a  recommen  that  he  s'ports  his  famly. 
He  cant  rede  so  dont  tell  him,  jus  take  him.  He  aint  no  good  to  me.  He 
aint  done  nothin  but  drink  lemon  extrack  and  play  a  fiddle  ever  sins  I 
maried  him  ate  yeres  ago  and  I  gotta  feed  sevn  kids  of  hisn.  Maybe  you 
kin  get  him  to  carrie  a  gun.  He's  good  on  squirls  and  eatin.  Take  him  an 
welcum.  I  need  the  grub  and  his  bed  for  his  kids.  Don't  tell  him  this  but  take 
him.  Hiz  wife,  Mary  mead." 
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Texas,  the  State  of  Ex- 
citement 

(Concluded  from  page  77) 

In  California  she  lives  in  a  bungalow 
by  the  sea.  but  she  is  saving  her  pennies 
for  a  country  place  on  Long  Island. 

She  is  a  very  unusual  musical  comedy 
product,  this  young  woman  who  talks 
Galsworthy,  Ren  Wolf,  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Sime  Silverman,  all  in  a  sentence,  and 
she  has  great  dramatic  possibilities  on  the 
screen — possibilities  which  Dr.  Davis  is 
rapidly  turning  to  practical  use.  Her 
fear  is  of  getting  fat,  her  hope  is  to  see 
Jake  Shubert  directing  a  motion  picture, 
her  faith  is  in  today,  for  you  never  can 
tell  what  the  condition  of  the  money- 
market  is  going  to  be  tomorrow. 

Her  pictures,  strewn  around  here, 
rather  speak  for  themselves,  except  that 
they  don't  say  that  she  has  eyes  like  an 
Egyptian  sky  and  brown  hair. 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  say?" 
she  asked  her  approaching  interviewer. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  interviewer, 
"for  my  space  is  used  up,  and  if  you 
start  you'll  talk  all  night." 


Dorothy  DaltonV'JWi//" 

(Concluded  from  page  93) 

million  dollars,  and  in  fact  she  quite  ran 
away  with  the  honors  of  the  picture. 

Then  and  there  the  name  of  Dorothy 
Dalton  was  placed  upon  the  Thomas  H. 
Ince  pay  roll — and  there  it  has  remained 
until  this  day,  even  in  the  face  of  offer 
after  offer  at  a  salary  that  often  made 
the  young  screen  star  blink  and  ponder. 

"The  Flame  of  the  Yukon"  represents 
the  apogee  of  the  Dorothy  Dalton  screen 
popularity,  although  it  by  no  means  re- 
flects the  actress  in  her  best  and  most 
artistic  moments.  Still,  it's  the  screen 
product  that  makes  people  who  meet  her 
for  the  first  time  open  their  eyes  a  bit 
wider  as  they  exclaim:  "Oh,  yes — I  saw 
vou.  in  'The  Flame  of  the  Yukon.'  " 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Concluded  from  page  104) 


widow  who  invents  a  "late"  husband. 
Her  mythical  spouse  comes  to  life  and 
causes  much  embarrassment.  It  is  a  gay 
little  story,  particularly  adapted  to  Miss 
Kennedy's  talent  for  spontaneous  comedy. 

"The  Bravest  Way"  (Paramount) — 
Sessue  Hayakawa  in  a  role  more  domestic 
and  less  exotic  than  usual, — a  Japanese 
gardener  who  sacrifices  love  to  loyalty 
but  eventually  is  rewarded. 

"Vengeance^  (World) — Montagu  Love 
as  a  Swami  who  trails  an  idol's  jeweled 
eye  through  five  reels  of  mystic  melo- 
drama; Barbara  Castleton's  first  World 
film  but  her  role  only  demonstrates  her 
ability  to  wear  garden  frocks  charmingly. 

"Confession"  (Fox) — Sid  Franklin  puts 
new  thrills  into  old  melodrama;  the  mur- 
der, the  man-hunt,  the  last-moment-par- 
don made  absorbing  through  skillful  di- 
Irection;  Jewel  Carmen,  charmingly  plain- 
tive as  usual. 
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Bring  Out  That  Hidden 

CHARM,  BEAUTY, 
AND  EXPRESSION 

Nothing  will  add  so  much 
to  one's  attractiveness  as 
long,  thick,  silky  eyelashes 
and  well-formed  eyebrows 
that  are  really  natural.  They 
give  the  eyes  a  fascinating 
charm  that  is  envied  by  all. 

If  your  eyebrows   and  lashes   are 

short,  thin  and  uneven.you  can  greatly 

assist  nature  in  increasing  the  length 

and  thickness  by  simply  applying  a  little 

nightly.  It  will  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  manner.  After  a 
short  time  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the  noticeable  improvement 
shown  in  your  facial  expression.  LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved  of  by 
noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country.  Thousands 
of  women  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use.  Why  not  you  ? 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  LASH- 
BROW-INE  together  with  our  Maybell 
Beauty  Book,  "The  Woman  Beautiful" prepaid 
under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin,  currency, 
U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order.  Satisfac- 
tion assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid 
disappointment   with    inferior    imitations. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  4305-31    Grand  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 
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soreness 
and  sun  burn. 
Send    for    testimonials. 
Use  Malvina  Lotion  and 
Ichthyol  Soap  with  Mal- 
vina  Cream  to  improve  your 
complexion. 
At  all  druggists,  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.    Cream 
,  Lotion  50 


WOMEN-ATTENTION ! 

Vera  Roehm,  the  idol  of  the  theatre-going 
public  and  the  moving  picture  devotees, 
now  places  her  complete  and  improved 
body  beauty  building  course  (originally 
$10)  within  the  reach  of  every  woman 
reader  of  this  magazine. 

ONE  DOLLAR  COMPLETE  POSTPAID 

(A  saving  to  you  of  $9) 

G.  M.  H.  says  — "  Your  course  has  made  a 
new  woman  of  me!"'  Miss  F.  writes— "I  not 
only  feel  but  look  20  years  younger  than  be- 
fore following  your  course." 
MYG  UARANTEE— Prove  in  your  own  home 
the  valueof  this  course.  I  Ruarantee  refund 
of  full  purchase  price  at  any  time  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Send  for  your  course  NOW. 
Complete  in  one  book,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  my  personal  poses,  $1  postpaid. 

VERA  ROEHM.  108F  W.  69th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


RcduceYour  Flesh 

Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.Walter's 

Famous   Medicated 

Reducing  Rubber  Garments 

^         For  Men  and  Women 

Cover  the  entire  body  or 
any  part.  Endorsed  by  lead- 
ing  physicians. 

I  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

'Dr.  Jeanne  P.  H.  Walter 

Bus.~Reducer.  $5.50    353-5lh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ("ilSS ,"!*••) 
Chin  Reducer,  $2.00     Ent.  on  34th  St., 3rd  Door  East 


"Don't  Shout" 

"I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How?    With  the  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears 
now,  but  they  are  invisible.     I 
would  not  know  1  had  them  in, 

myself,  only  that  1  hear  all  right 
'The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


to   the  ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes.     In- 
visible, comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
tan  adjust  it."  Over  100,000  sold.    Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Pept.  789,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 


wtmfkmm 

v#  Bathing  Attire  of  Distinction 


Look  for  the  registered 
RED  woven  label  with 
the  name  on  all  outer 
garments   and    tights. 


Sold  by  the  Foremost 
Dealers  Everywhere. 
ASBURY  MILLS 

200  Fifth  Ave., N.Y.C. 


When  you  write  to   advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Our  Special 

>ow  Prices 

Our  Diamonds  are  distinctive  in 
'beauty  and  brilliancy.    A  Genuine 

i  Diamond  is  always  a  safe  invest- 
ment. With  stores  in  leading 
cities,  and  our  extensive  Mail 
Order  House,  our  large  purchasing 
power  puts  us  in  position  to  make 
prices    which    are   impossible  for 

|  small  concerns  to  meet. 


The  Handsome 
Solid  Gold  La  Valliere 

No.  925.  here  shown,  is  our  big  lead- 
er.      Four    beautiful,  perfect-cut 
Genuine  Diamonds, 
(LtOC  Terms:  $5  Down, 
4>«fcJ   $2.50  a  Month 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Thereareover2,000  illustrations  of 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 

Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent  all 

shipping  charges  prepaid.  Vou  see 

and  examine  the  article  right  in 

your  own  hands.     If  satisfied,  pay 

one-fifth  of  purchase  priceand  keep 

it;  balance  divided  into  eight  equal 

j  amounts,    payable  monthly.     Our 

I  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 

—15. 17, 19.  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted. 

j  Guaranteed  by  the  factory  and  f ur- 

JJ'J  guaranteed  by  us.    Watches 

that  pass  railroad  inspection  as 

low  as  S2.50  a  month.   Every  article 

I  in  our  Catalog  is  specially  selected 

Ijind  priced  direct  to  you. 

National  Credit  Jewelers 

I  OEPT.  CSOO  108  N.  STATE  ST. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1  '  ■  BROS  &  CO.  fist       Stores  in  Leading  Cities 


■BMHSnaBBBaHB  and 

IOFTIS 


No  Woman  Can  Resist 
This  HERMO  Bargain 

In  order  that  women  of  fashion  every- 
where may  become  acquainted  with 
the  distinctive  and  unusual  virtuesof 
HERMO  ALMOND  CREAM  which  has  no  equal  for 
cleaning,  freshening  and  invigorating  the  skin, 
HERMO  FACE  POWDER,  daintily  perfumed,  high- 
est quality,  adheres  perfectly  (flesh,  white  and  brunette),  and 
HERMO  COMPACT  ROUGE,  the  natural  tint  which  adds  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  complexion,  we  make  this  attractive 

IntfnrliirtArv  Of  f  av  We  wil1  send. postpaid, a  full  size 
iniTOaUCT.Ory  Wrrer$I  box  of  Hermo  Face  Powder. 
a  full  size  50c  jar  of  Hermo  Almond  Cream,  and  a  full  size  Silt- 
box  of  Hecmo  Compact  Rouge  with  velour  puff  and  mirror,  full 

$2  worth  for  SI— only  one  to  a  family. 

Send  $1  today  as  offer  is  limited. 
State  shade  of  powder  wanted. 
Every  article  guaranteed  to 
please.  Remit  by  money  order, 
currency. or  U.S.  stamps.  Money 
promptly  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 

A.  HERMO   CO. 
542  E.  63d  St.  CHICAGO 


IfWev»I0U 


orchoice  of  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  famous  Ranger 
line  of  bicycles  for  you  to  keep  and  use  a  month  as  your  own, 
|A/V>»>f«f  V>>»»  tt"en  aSree  to  show  your  bicycle  to 
WwlFWM*  m  %MMm  ten  or  more  of  your  friends  and  tell 
them  the  ridiculously  low  factory  price,  easy  terms, unusual 
conditions  and  exceptional  offers  I  would  make,all  of  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  if  within  ten  days  of  seeing  this  you 
will  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal,  " Send particulars  of 
Bicycle  Offer"  and  address  your  postal  card  or  letter. 

Personal  for  C.  L.  LEWIS,  Manager 
MEAD  CYCLE:  CO.,  40  Mead  Block.  Chicago 


Pick  Yours  Quick! 


LESS  THAN  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICE 

Speak  quick — lor  these  rebuilt  Un- 
derwoods are  getting  scarce.  U.  S.  Gov't 
bought  100, 000 Underwoods.  Genuine  Vis- 
ible Underwoods  at  bin  saving.  B  Year 
(iuarantee.  Try  it  10  Days'  Frn.  Rent 
or  buy.    Write  quick  for  Offer  No.  53. 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-36  W.  Lake  Street.   CHICAGO     -^ 


tV'J-U.3i.ll4V'M:1.yJM:?.l^.'H 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publishsr's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

639  South  OMrtwrn  Street.  Suit*  251  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  no) 


J.  M.  K.,  Ironwood,  Mich. — Wallie 
Reid's  address  is  the  Lasky  studio,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.  Never  saw  Marguerite  Clark 
drink,  smoke  or  chew,  so  don't  believe  she 
makes  a  practice  of  it. 


Marion,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  are  able 
to  tell  you  how  old  Heeza  Star  is.  How 
many  times  he  has  been  married.  How  many 
small  Stars  there  are.  Where  they  live. 
What  they  eat.  The  size  of  their  shoes. 
The  names  of  their  car.  Their  favorite 
color.  The  list  of  Heeza 's  plays  and  every- 
thing else  about  the  Star  and  Picture  fami- 
lies. But  up  to  date  we  have  been  unable 
to  figure  out  why  so  many  men  and  women 
wish  to  become  movie  actors  and  actresses. 
Charlie  Ray's  wife  is  living.  His  address  is 
in  care  of  the  Ince  studio,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
No  record  of  the  whereabouts  of  Norman 
Trevor.  Roland  Bottomley  is  not  married. 
"Hands  Up,"  a  serial,  is  the  next  produc- 
tion in  which  Ruth  Roland  is  to  make  her 
appearance. 


A  Jersey  Chicken,  West  New  York, 
N.  Y. — Paul  Panzer  is  coming  back  to  the 
screen  after  an  absence  of  a  year.  He's  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  production,  the  title  to  be 
announced  shortly.  That  explains  his  cross- 
ing the  Weehawken,  W.  S.  ferry  from  Jersey. 


The  Thistle,  Yokohama,  Japan. — Don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Ford  received  your  letter 
or  not.  If  he  did  you  will  have  an  answer 
to  it,  we  know. 


Je  Vois  Savoir,  Hailowton,  Mont. — 
William  Scott  was  The  Stag  in  "The  Devil's 
Wheel."  Anita  Stewart  is  back  in  pictures. 
Her  first  new  Vitagraph  production  is  to  be 
"The  Mind-the-Paint  Girl."  Wallace  Mac- 
Donald  was  The  Harmony  Lad  in  "The 
Shoes  That  Danced."  He  isn't  married. 
Hugh  Thompson  played  with  Theda  Bara  in 
"The  Forbidden  Path." 


E.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  are  separated.  There  has 
been  no  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
Mary  Pickford  and  Owen  Moore  had  parted. 


O.  J.,  New  York  City. — You'll  have  to 
write  to  the  Lasky  company  and  ask  them 
the  price  of  the  "stills"  from  the  pictures 
you  mention.  We  haven't  any  idea  of  the 
cost.  Address  June  Elvidge  at  the  World 
studio,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


Bonita  Gomez  Blood,  Bones  Canon, 
Colo. — Well,  you  never  can  tell  who  we  may 
be  in  disguise,  but  we'll  assure  you  right 
here  and  now  so  that  your  fears  will  cease, 
we  are  not  a  Bolsheviki  or  a  Hun.  Quite 
careless  of  your  principal  to  preserve  you. 
Or  did  you  say  can?  Address  Jack  Mulhall, 
Jack  Pickford  and  Elliott  Dexter  at  the 
Lasky  studio,  Hollywood.  And  William 
Desmond  at  the  Triangle  studio.  Billie 
Burke  at  the  eastern  Lasky  studio.  Enid 
Bennett  and  Charles  Ray  at  the  Thomas 
Ince  studio;  Vivian  Martin,  Morosco,  and 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  American.  You'll  have 
to  write  to  Miss  Bara  yourself  and  ask  her 
for  a  photo. 


P.  D.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — Now  dearie, 
the  young  man  you  adored  so  much  playing 
in  "A  Self  Made  Widow"  is  John  Bowers. 
We  advise  you  not  to  trifle  with  him,  for 
he  was  just  recently  married.  The  other 
very  handsome  one  opposite  Alice  Joyce  is 
Walter  McGrail.  You're  right  about  us  be- 
ing Jazzie,  but  Juggie — no.  Herbert  Raw- 
linson  is  married  to  Roberta  Arnold. 


A.  C,  Honey  Grove,  Texas. — Douglas 
Fairbanks  was  born  in  Denver  in  1883. 
Haven't  heard  that  his  father  is  living  in 
Texas.    Mr.  Fairbanks  has  a  secretary. 


Pattie,  Victoria,  Australia. — Haven't 
heard  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  Chaplin 
and  Edna  Purviance.  Billie  Burke  is  going 
back  on  the  stage  next  season.  Creighton 
Hale  is  with  the  Pathe  company.  "The 
House  of  Hate"  is  the  late  Pearl  White  pic- 
ture and  Antonio  Moreno  is  being  co-starred 
with  Miss  White  in  that  serial.  One  of  the 
late  Polly  Frederick's  production  is  "Fe- 
dora." Geraldine  Farrar  is  to  play  for 
Goldwyn  this  summer.  Pauline  Frederick  is 
a  Goldwyn  star  now  too.  "Women  and  the 
War"  is  to  be  the  next  big  Griffith  picture 
to  follow  "Hearts  of  the  World."  Pauline 
Frederick  was  educated  in  Boston.  Henry 
Walthall  is  again  appearing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  D.  W.  Griffith.  Elsie  Ferguson's  eyes 
are  blue  and  her  hair  is  brown. 


Pearl's  Pal,  N.  Y. — Pearl  White  is  again 
appearing  in  a  serial.  Better  tell  Pearl  White 
about  the  makeup  yourself.  Have  never 
seen  the  handwriting  of  your  favorite  star. 
F^er  hear  of  Hooverizing  on  paper? 

R.  V.,  Guelph,  Ont. — There  are  classes 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  for  women  doing 
war  work  in  the  U.  S.  Believe  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  are  the  only  ones  being  sent  over  at 
the  present  time.  All  the  actresses  you  men- 
tion send  out  their  photos  and  answer  letters. 


M.  S.,  Denver,  Colo. — Lew  Cody  was 
born  in  Waterville,  Maine.  He's  played  in 
too  many  pictures  to  mention  them  all,  but 
some  of  them  are:  "The  Mating,"  "The 
Cycle  of  Fate,"  "Mickey,"  "The  Bride's 
Silence,"  "Southern  Pride,"  "A  Game  of 
Wits,"  "A  Branded  Soul,"  "The  Straw  Col- 
lar," etc. 


Madame  Butterfly,  Chicago,  III. — Art 
kidding  us,  Madame  Butterfly?  We  live  in 
Chicago,  you  know. 


M.  L.,  Lowell,  Mass. — Henry  Hull  may 
do  a  picture  or  two  when  he  completes  his 
engagement  in  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back." 
"Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  and  "Prunella"  are 
two  late  Marguerite  Clark  pictures. 


A  Girl  of  Fifteen,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Mollie  King  is  appearing  in  vaudeville. 
Anita  Stewart  is  back  in  pictures.  Her  first 
release  is  to  be  "The  'Mind-the-Paint'  Girl." 


P.  S.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Mae  Marsh 
is  twenty-three;  Alice  Lake  doesn't  give  her 
age;  Sessue  Hayakawa  was  born  in  1880; 
and  Billie  Rhodes  in  1897.  The  birthday  of 
Tom  Forman  is  February  22;  Constance  Tal- 
madge,  April  iq;  Richard  Barthlemess,  May 
9;  Robert  Harron,  April  12,  and  Billie 
Rhodes,  August  15. 


Blue  Grass  Bill,  Lexington,  Ky. — Well 
suh,  we'll  try  that  creepin'  into  the  editor's 
office  and  askin'  for  those  pictures  as  you 
suggest  just  as  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  the 
rheumatism.  We've  got  a  very  artistic  edi- 
tor and  if  we  didn't  creep  picturesquely  he 
might  not  pay  any  attention  to  us.  Cecil  de 
Mille  is  married. 


E.  &  L.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. — Roberta 
Arnold  (Mrs.  Herbert  Rawlinson)  is  a  tall 
slender  brunette.  Very  few  people  liked  the 
colored  drawings.  No  cast  of  "Arizona." 
Be  sure  and  write  again,  E.  &  L. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

K.  T.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. — Jack  Holt  is  with 
Lasky.  He's  played  with  Mary  Pickford 
and  Sessue  Hnyakawa  and  Margaret  Illing- 
ton  and  he's  very  popular.  That  all?  Oh 
yes,  his  address  is  Lasky  studio,  Hollywood, 
Cal.  John  Bowers  is  with  the  World  Film 
Corp.  He  was  divorced  from  Beulah  Poyn- 
ter  and  recently  married  a  non-professional. 
You'll  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Bowers  in  World 
pictures  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks.  In  April  he  signed  a  contract  to  ap- 
pear in  World  pictures  for  two  more  years. 
Because  you  asked  us  not  to  we  won't  say 
we're  glad  you  like  us,  but  we  are  glad 
anyway. 


E.  L.  Y.,  Evansville,  Ind. — We've  never 
noticed  any  particular  likeness  between  Wal- 
lace Reid  and  Marguerite  Clark  unless  pos- 
sibly their  eyelashes  slant  in  the  same  way. 
In  that  case  you  may  resemble  both  of 
them.  Marion  and  Madeline  Fairbanks  are 
on  the  legitimate  stage.  Kathlyn  Williams 
was  born  in  Butte,  Mont.,  the  village  made 
famous  by  copper  and  Mary  MacLane. 
Miss  Williams  doesn't  give  the  year  of  her 
birth,  but  after  viewing  "The  Whispering 
Chorus"  it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the 
event  took  place  more  than  twenty-three  or 
four  years  ago,  though  records  show  that 
she's  probably  about  thirty-seven  or  eight. 
Believe  she  would  write  to  you. 


F.  D.,  West  Fort  William,  Ont. — You 
want  to  get  fat  like  Roscoe  Arbuckle?  'Tis 
said  he  eats  three  square  meals  and  a  couple 
of  extras  each  day.  The  story  about  Roscoe 
becoming  intoxicated  each  hour  is  not  true. 
It  can't  be  did,  even  in  the  "movies."  We 
know. 


R.  H.  B.,  Evansville,  Ind. — There  is 
really  no  reason  why  you  should  hesitate  to 
write  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Blackwell  for 
their  photos  in  evening  dress,  inclosing 
twenty-five  cents  to  each.  We  know  of  no 
other  way  for  you  to  get  them.  Thank  you 
for  the  pleasant  wishes. 


Elma,  Shanghai,  China. — Pleased  to 
learn  that  we're  liked  so  well  "down  un- 
der." Bessie  Love  was  born  in  Texas  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  Pearl  White  is  of  Ital- 
ian and  Irish  descent. 


M.  M.,  Victoria,  Australia. — Sorry,  but 
we  haven't  received  the  late  measurements 
of  the  stars  you  are  curious  about.  Both 
Olga  Petrova  and  Pearl  White  have  green 
eyes. 


Mary  Anderson  Fan,  Pensacola,  Fla. — 
How  tall  is  Mary  Anderson?  Why  she  isn't 
a-tall.  She's  four  feet,  ten  inches  short. 
Pearl  White  has  Pearl-y  White  teeth. 


V.  O.,  Canoterie,  Quebec. — Harold  Lock- 
wood  has  a  son  and  a  wife.  She's  not  a  pro- 
fessional. Vivian  Martin  is  married  to  Wil- 
liam Jefferson.  Triangle  studio,  Culver  City, 
Cal.,  is  the  address  of  William  Desmond. 


Helen  H.,  Monroe,  La. — Helen,  you'll 
have  to  speak  to  Mr.  Goldwyn  and  Mrs. 
Paramount  and  Miss  Universal  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  film  families  and  ask 
them  why  they  don't  put  in  settings  to  suit 
you.  It  must  be  too  exasperating  for  words 
to  have  all  the  settings  too  cold.  Accept  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  our  hopes  that  you'll 
see  'em  warm  up. 


A.  V.,  Chicago. — There  isn't  any  lucky 
one  so  far  as  Eugene  O'Brien  is  concerned, 
so'you  have  a  chance. 


CHARM 

No  girl,  conscious  of 
hair  on  face,  arms  or 
armpits  could    have 
such    charm.     Super- 
fluous hair  can  be  re- 
moved in  five  minutes  with 
X-BAZIN— safely,  effectively, 
without  discomfort. 
Order  today  (50c  and  $1.00)  from  your 
druggist  or  department  store  — or  we  will 
mail  to  you  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

HALL   &  RUCKEL,   Inc.,   Mfrs. 
215  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cv(e  Famous 
Trench  Depilatory 


For  50  Cents 

You  can  obtain  the  next 
three  numbers  of  Photo- 
play Magazine,  in  its  new 
size,  delivered  to  you  by 
the  postman  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.     (Canada  65c.) 

This  special  offer  is  made 
as  a  trial  subscription. 
Also  it  -will  avoid  the  old 
story  of  "Sold  Out,"  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  little 
late  at  the  news-stand. 


Send  postal  order  to  Dept.  1 7N. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

350  N.  Clark  Street         CHICAGO 


VIVAUDOU'S 

y  o  iter  /fater~  race  <you>cter* 
?/.oo       y         sot 

IiTOSistifiMl 


I  Only  when  you  know  the  wondrous 
fragrance  will  you  know  why  its 
_  aDpeal  is  Irresistible!  Send  loc  to 
|  Vivaudou.CDept.  P.  Times  Bldg., 
I  New  York,  or  if  you  live  in  Can- 
|  ada.to  Vivaudou,  344  St.  Paul  St., 
j  West,  Montreal )  for  a  generous 
[  samDie  of  Mavis  or  Lady 
1  Mary  Extract. 

Canadian  Agents : 

Maclean,  Benn& Nelson,  Montreal  , 
Lymans.Ud.,  Montreal 


VIVAUDOU     -^y5itcrre\,too,s,m    Paris-New  York 


Your  Choice — Sent  on  Free  Trial 

*V7"OU  may  Have  your  choice  of  over  2000  musical  instruments  for  one  week's  trial  in  your  own  home. 
■*■     Then,  if  you  decide  to  buy,  you  may  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day.   If 
you  do  not  want  the  instrument,  send  it  back.     The  trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

WuRUlZE* 

The  name  ** Wurlitxer"  stamped  on  musical  instruments  has  stood  for  the  highest      /  Dept  C163 

quality  for  nearly  two  centuries.  \Ve  are  the  manufacturers  or  importers  of  every  /g  4th  St.  Cincinnati  O. 
known  musical  instrument,  every  one  sold  to  you  at  direct-from-the-manufac-  /  S.WabashAv., Chicago  .III. 
turers  price.  We  have  supplied  the  U.  S.  Gov't  with  trumpets  for  55  years*      /  Gentlemen:— Please «end  me  your 

*-v  *       .<  .*"•  T  J      J  J  S      I76-p"g«    catalog,  iibaolutely  free. 

\£?n/i    fno    wntl-t%ntt    Just  put  your  name  and  address  on       S  AUo  tvi\   abo()t  your  special  offer 
ut,H*    *f*t?    V><-/  l+JJ\J I  *    the  coupon  now  and  get  our  big.        /  direct  from  the  manufacturer, 
new  catalog  absolutely  free.    Please  state  what  instrument  you  are  in-      /.. 
tcrested  in  and  we'  11  send  you  the  big  176-page  book  free  and  prepaid.      /     Name 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co,         Dept.  C 1 53  /  Address.. 

East  4th  St,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio—  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, III. 

I  am  interested  in.. 

(Nutiie  of  l r j  -. 1 1 umertt  here) 

you   write  to   advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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DERMA  VIVA 

Whitens  the  Skin  at  Once  or  Money  Back 

Is  used  in  place  of  powder.    Has  same  effect, 
but  does  not  show.     Absolutely  harmless. 

Red,  Brown  or 
Dark  Face,  Neck, 
Arms  or  Hands 
made  a  beautiful 
white  at  once  or 
money  cheerfully 
refunded. 
When  entertaining  or 
being  entertained  you 
will  find  exquisite  sat- 
isfaction in  having 
your  skin  so  beautiful. 
Aocept  no  substitute. 
Also  try  Derma  VivaRouge,  purely  vegetable. 
In  mirrored  box.  Either  article  sold  at  every 
toilet  counter  or  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  50c 

606  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


fl* 


Derma  Viva  Co. 


Freckles 


are    *as  a  cloud  before  the  sun"  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.    Why  not 
remove  them?    Don't  delay.    Use 

STILLMAN'SS:^ 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 
Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with* 
outablemish.  Preparedby  specialists  ' 
with  years  oS  experience.  Money  re- 
*  ided  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 
rite  today  ior  particulars  and  free  booklet, 

'Wouldst  Thou  Be  Fair' 

IContainsmanybeautyhints.and  ^ 

I  describes  a  number  of  elegant 

^reparations  indispensable  tothe 

Dilet.    Sold  by  all  druggists.  ' 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 

1  Dept.   32  Aurora,  111. 


*P 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

( In  Green  Boxes  Only  ) 


Keeps  The   Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  and  velvety.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  di  sc  olor  a  tions. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value. 
Popular  tints:  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White. 
50c.  by  toilet  counters  or  mail.  Dept.  C.  P. 
National  Toilet  Company,  Paris,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


CALIFORNIA  FLOWER  BEADS 

iThis    CALIF.    FLOWER    BEAD    NECKLACE   is 

■  made  by  hand.  30  in.  long  with  5  tassels;  in 
I  comb,  colors  of  pink,  baby  blue,  lavender,  yel- 
llow  or  solid  colors;  28  large  hand-carved  beads 
land  100  small  beads.  Have  fragrance  of  flowers 
I  and  take  place  of  perfume.  Send  for  one.  If 
I  not  satisfied,  return  it,  and  we  will  refund 
(money.  Each  $1.50,  postpaid.  SUNSET  SALES 
'CO.,   012  Marsh-Strong  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

improve  Your  Voice 

Send  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtin- 
ger  Method.  A  course  of  easv.  silent  exercises  for 
the  vocal  organs.  (Used  at  home).  Makes  weak 
harsh  and  husky  voices  strong1  and  clear.  Special  at 
tention  to  stammering  and  lisping.  Recommended  by 
greatest  singers  of  Europe.  No  matter  how  hope* 
less  your  case  may  seem,  send  for  literature. 

Write  TodaV   f°ro«f  literature,  absolutely  FREE 

■  i     and  postage  prepaid.  Send  for  it  now. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  StudioC153. 1772  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-Reptic  Ear  Drums  restored  my  hearing 
if  and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones.  Cannot 
be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put  in.  easy  to 
WJC*  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforts,"  Inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Questions  and  Answers 


(Continued) 
Dorothea,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Wallace  Players  studio. 
Reid  was  born  in  New  York  in  1801.  He's 
six  feet  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  and  he  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes  and  Delight  Evans  interviewed  him  and 
we  asked  her  what  kind  of  a  voice  he  had 
so  that  we  could  tell  you  the  truth  and  she 
said  it  was  just  right,  so  it's  O.  K.  to  call 
him  the  man  with  the  just-right  voice. 


Well,  from  your  writing  we 
should  imagine  you  would  make  a  very  good 
screen  actor,  but  from  your  signature  we 
know  that  you  never  will  be  one.  Consult 
a  handwriting  expert. 


Billie,  Springvale,  Maine. — Florence  La- 
Badie  died  of  injuries  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Vera  Sisson  played  oppo- 
site Harold  Lockwood  in  "The  Hidden 
Spring." 


Jack,  Hastings,  Neb. — You're  in  rather 
hard  luck.  Proposing  by  letter  to  Mary 
Miles  Minter  and  Mae  Marsh  both  in  one 
month  and  being  refused  by  the  two  of 
them.  Cheer  up  and  remember  it's  a  queer 
road  that  doesn't  branch  out,  and  you'll  be 
getting  a  movin'  picture  actor-ess  yet. 


Ima  Nut,  Toronto,  Can. — Harold  Lock- 
wood  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1887. 
Irving  Cummings  in  New  York  City  one 
year  later.  Don't  mind  us.  If  you  don't 
want  to  believe  your  favorites  are  married 
it's  your  privilege  not  to  believe  so. 


Lewis,  Canuck,  Forever,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
— Harry  Ham  was  born  in  Napanee,  Ont. 
You  shot  the  question,  we  answered. 


H.  R.,  Staunton,  III. — Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter is  sixteen.  American  studio  is  her  ad- 
dress. Address  June  Caprice  at  Fox.  She's 
nineteen.  Mary  Pickford's  address  is  the 
Artcraft  studios,  and  she's  twenty-five  and 
admits  it.  Pearl  White  is  twenty-nine  and 
she's  with  Pathe.  Dorothy  Phillips  receives 
communications  at  Universal  City  and  she's 
twenty-six.  George  Walsh  is  as  old  as  Dor- 
othy Phillips  and  he's  with  Fox.  Franklyn 
Farnum  is  with  Universal  and  he's  thirty- 
five.  Francis  Bushman  is  with  Metro  and 
he  says  he  was  born  in  1885. 


Worrier,  Boston,  Mass. — You  say  you 
are  a  fan  and  want  to  know  if  you  may 
depend  upon  the  Answer  Man  to  give  you 
"dope"  about  your  favorites.  To  which  we 
reply  in  poetic  meter:  Come  right  along, 
oh  photoplay  fan.  We'll  give  you  all  the 
facts  we  can. 


Inquisitive,  Canton,  Ohio. — Anita  Loos 
and  Anthony  Kelly  are  known  as  screen 
writers. 


Trib,  Mt.  Hawthorn,  West  Australia. 
-Marguerite     Clark's    address    is    Famous 


Tillie,  Topeka,  Kan. — Go  to  New  Yawk 
and  become  a  star,  Tillie,  if  you  have  made 
your  final  decision,  but  remembah  Tillie,  re- 
membah  that  we  won't  show  any  partiality 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  We'll  answer 
the  Mary  Pickford  and  Marguerite  Clark 
questions  just  the  same,  though  they  prob- 
ably won't  be  coming  in  as  thickly  as  the 
ones  about  you. 


Jazz  Band  Fiend,  Malvern,  Ark. — Mary 
Pickford,  Nell  Craig,  Ruth  Stonehouse,  Bes- 
sie Barriscale,  Norma  Talmadge  and  Vivian 
Martin  are  the  ones  in  the  list  you  give  who 
are  married.  Fred  Wright,  the  director,  is 
the  husband  of  Miss  Craig. 


H.  Y.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — We  have 
seen  your  college  paper,  "The  Punch  Bowl ", 
and  liked  it.  Thank  you  for  offering  to 
send  it  to  us. 


Grace  Darmond  Booster,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. — Florence  Vidor  and  Jack  Holt  both  ap- 
peared with  Sessue  Hayakawa  in  "The 
Honor  of  His  House."  That  trio  played  to- 
gether for  quite  some  time.  Mr.  Hayakawa 
has  his  own  company  now  and  neither  Miss 
Vidor  nor  Mr.  Holt  are  scheduled  in  any  of 
his  new  releases. 


C.  F.,  Lansing,  Mich. — Mary  Pickford, 
Bessie  Love,  Grace  Darmond,  Vivian  Mar- 
tin, Louise  Huff  and  June  Caprice  art 
blondes.  Thomas  Meighan  and  William 
Russell  have  dark  hair. 


L.  P.  I.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Viola 
Dana  in  "Breakers  Ahead."'  She  played  in 
"Blue  Jeans,"  too.  "Blue  Jeans''  and  "The 
Blue  Bird"  were  not  the  same  picture. 


H.  J.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. — It  would  be 
impossible  to  go  over  every  scene  of  "Hearts 
of  the  World"  and  tell  you  just  which  ones 
were  filmed  abroad  and  which  were  not. 
This  is  very  confidential.  We  couldn't  tell 
at  times  which  were  the  actual  battle  scenes 
and  which  were  "staged."  Can  you  imagine 
that? 


L.  R.  U.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Ad- 
dress Harold  Lockwood  at  the  Metro  studio, 
Hollywood;  Viola  Dana,  Metro,  New  York; 
Jewel  Carmen,  Fox,  Hollywood;  Virginia 
Pearson,  Fox,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.;  Earle  Wil- 
liams at  the  western  Vitagraph  studio,  and 
Anita  Stewart  at  the  Brooklyn  studio  of 
Vitagraph. 


R.  B.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. — Say,  young  fel- 
low, look  at  our  studio  directory  appearing 
in  each  issue  of  Photoplay  and  you'll  find  a 
whole  list  of  reliable  film  companies  given 
with  their  addresses.  What  more  can  you 
ask? 


La  Lorelle,  Salisbury,  Md. — Violet  Hor- 
ner played  the  part  of  Zarrah,  Hal  de  Forest 
of  the  Sultan,  and  William  Shay  of  Prince 
Omar  in  "The  Daughter  of  the  Gods." 
Douglas  McLean's  communications  are  sent 
to  135  W.  79th  St.,  New  York  City.  Quite 
sure  he'll  "come  across"  with  the  photo. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  five  feet,  ten  inches 
tall;  Harold  Lockwood,  five  feet,  eleven; 
Dustin  Farnum,  six  feet,  and  Wallace  Reid, 
six  feet.  Douglas  Fairbanks  played  in  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Leaping  Fish."  Marjorie 
Wilson  and  Gladys  Brockwell  played  with 
Doug  in  "Double  Trouble." 


Carmel  Colonel,  Stanton,  Neb. — 
Haven't  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Harold 
Lockwood.  Pathe  studio  is  where  Pearl 
White  is  located.  Violet  Mersereau  is  at  the 
Monterey  Hotel  in  New  York.  Creighton 
Hale  is  at  Pathe,  Warren  Kerrigan,  Paralta. 
Why  do  movie  actresses  wear  curls?  Might 
better  ask:  Why  do  movie  actors  and  ac- 
tresses wear  curls?  That's  a  stumper!  Olive 
Thomas  is  with  Triangle  at  Culver  City. 


B.  B.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — We  reckon  you  all 
will  find  a  photo  of  Conway  Tearle  in  the 
art  section  of  the  January,  191 7,  Photoplay..' 


T.  D.,  East  Logan,  Utah.— The  X  be* 
tween  the  Francis  and  Bushman  means 
Xavier.  Write  to  Wallie  Reid  at  the  Lasky 
studio,  Hollywood,  Cal.  The  rumor  of  his 
being  at  Camp  Lewis  was  false.  The  scena- 
rio is  the  outline  or  synopsis  of  the  play. 
Anyway,  that's  what  Noah  tells  us.  Your 
writing  indicates  that  you  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  possess  a  motorcycle.  In  time  your 
desire  will  be. fulfilled. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  fruaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Concluded) 


L.  M.,  Texarkana,  Ark. — Harry  Morey 
is  a  star.  He  has  been  co-starred  with  Alice 
Joyce.  He  hasn't  any  special  leading  lady. 
You  just  ask  him  for  a  photo  and  specify 
that  you'd  like  one  without  that  eternal  fag. 
Virginia  Rappae  was  the  orful  vampire  in 
"Paradise  Garden."  William  Hinckley  died 
in  March.  Naomi  Childers  last  played  on 
the  legitimate  stage  with  H.  B.  Warner  in 
"Among  Those  Present."  Winifred  Allen  is 
now  Mrs.  Lawrence  Sperry.  Harry  Morey 
and  Alice  Joyce  are  with  Vitagraph.  Mar- 
guerite Clark  with  Famous  Players.  Bessie 
Love  played  the  Bride  of  Cana  in  "Intol- 
erance." 


his  native  countryman.  Mr.  Scardon  was 
born  in  Australia  in  1878.  He  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  Australia  for  twelve  years.  His 
screen  career  started  with  the  Reliance-Ma- 
jestic company  about  five  years  back.  He 
has  been  with  Vitagraph  for  some  time. 


Edna,  Lockwood  Admirer,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. — Honestly  have  you  seen  all  those  three 
film  stars?  Some  people  are  the  luckiest. 
We'd  be  glad  to  send  you  a  photo  if  we 
were  Harold  Lockwood,  so  perhaps  Harold 
being  Harold  will  be  glad  to  do  likewise. 


Peggy,  Pitman,  N.  J. — The  Mary  Pick- 
fo'd  picture,  "The  Teacher  and  the  Bully," 
is  not  a  new  production.  In  fact  it  is  very 
old  and  was  recently  reissued.  Might  say 
it  was  produced  about  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  which  is  ancient  history  in  the  film 
world.  Vivian  Martin  is  living  in  Holly- 
wood. She  was  born  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Won't  tell  how  long  ago.  She's  been 
in  pictures  for  more  than  two  years.  Har- 
rison Ford  was  the  "handsome  young  man" 
in  "The  Sunset  Trail."  If  Haskell  Coffin 
ever  did  a  sketch  of  us  he  isn't  aware  of  it 
and  neither  are  we. 


Helen  &  Dorothy,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 
Tom  Moore  is  married  to  Alice  Joyce.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  Moore  at  the  Goldwyn  studios. 
June  Caprice  is  nineteen.  She  is  single. 
Madge  Kennedy  is  married.  She  doesn't 
give  her  age. 


Wattle  Blossom,  Melbourne,  Austra- 
lia.— Write  to  Mary  Pickford  at  the  Art- 
craft  studio,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  ask  her 
if  she  received  the  gift  you  sent  to  New 
York.  Mary  Pickford  is  far  from  being  like 
India  rubber  and  her  height  remains  station- 
ary even  though  you  have  seen  it  given  sev- 
eral different  ways.  She's  about  four  feet, 
eleven.  The  question  of  our  national  flower 
has  never  been  settled,  but  the  golden  rod  is 
supposed  to  be  it.  We're  in  the  best  of 
health,  thank  you. 


R.  H.,  Norfolk,  Va—  "The  Firefly  of 
France"  is  a  late  Wallace  Rcid  picture.  Mr. 
Reid  has  blue  eyes  and  blonde  brown  hair 
and  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  something  or  other  and 
he  dresses  just  like  a  real  reel  hero  and  he 
parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  sometimes  and 
sometimes  he  doesn't.  He  wears  a  wrist 
watch  and  he  smokes  a  pipe  and  he's  just 
as  nice  off  the  screen  as  he  is  on  and  he  is 
married  to  Dorothy  Davenport  and  he  has  a 
young  son  William  Wallace  Reid,  Jr.,  who 
is  going  to  grow  up  to  be  just  like  his 
father  and  he  has  a  car  and  a  house  and  he 
lives  in  Hollywood  and  he's  popular  and — 
oh  well,  you  know  all  about  him  now  and 
you  just  keep  on  having  him  for  your  favor- 
ite.    He's  all  right. 


D.  W.,  Tulsa,  Okla.— Theda  Bara  was 
born  in  1800.  She's  single.  Her  hair  and 
eyes  are  dark  brown.  Bayside,  L.  I.,  is  the 
address  of  Maurice  Costello.  Mr.  Costello's 
eyes  are  blue-gray  and  his  hair  is  brown. 
Both  Lillian  Walker  and  Edith  Storey  are 
unmarried.  Flora  Finch  was  last  with  Pathe. 
Florence  Turner  is  now  living  in  England. 
Olga  Petrova's  husband  is  a  surgeon.  Mah- 
lon  Hamilton  is  no  longer  the  leading  man 
for  Olga  Petrova.  He's  with  the  Pathe  com- 
pany and  he  doesn't  say  whether  he's  mar- 
ried or  single. 


E.  C.  M.,  Newcastle,  Ind. — Douglas 
Fairbanks  has  appeared  in  more  than  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  pictures.  "Wild  and 
Woolly"  wasn't  intended  to  be  ripped  up  in 
that  fashion  and  the  jumpiness  of  it  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  age  of  the  film  when 
shown  to  you.     See? 


Beausajour,     Ascot,     Australia.— Quite 
sure  Paul  Scardon  will  be  glad  to  write  to 


I.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — There  may 
be  a  commercial  studio  or  two  in  Denver, 
but  no  well  known  company  is  located  there. 
Chicago  studios  are  perhaps  nearer  Minne- 
apolis than  any  others,  but  there  is  practi- 
cally no  work  being  done  in  the  Chicago 
studios  now.  Generally  a  synopsis  of  the 
story  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  scenario. 
There  is  no  set  number  of  scenes  to  a  reel. 


Answers    to   June    Puzzles 

First  Prize,  $10.00  — Miss  Myrtle  Norton,  60  Bainbridge  Street,  Maiden, 
Mass.  Second  Prize,  $5.00— Kenneth  R.  Walter,  180  North  Fulton  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Third  Prize,  $3.00  — Mrs.  C.  E.  Learned,  Box  351, 
Clayton,  N.  Y.  Fourth  Prize,  $2.00— Mrs.  Frederic  Wellman,  1940  East  72nd 
Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Winners  of  the  $1.00  Prizes  — Miss  F.  J.  Van  Benthuysen,  551  W.  178th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Miss  Helen  Linn,  25 11  Ames  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Marshall  Dielf,  141  W.  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  William  Reynolds,  1338 
King  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Chas.  J.  Cunningham,  1713  N.  Madison 
Avenue,  Peoria,  111.,  C.  L.  Hindbaugh,  2963  Talbott  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lieut.  S.  W.  McArthur,  M.  R.  C.  Base  Hospital,  14  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  Miss 
Helen  Wagner,  661  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aldred  Aurich,  Box  306, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Joseph  Juenker,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 


1 — Harry  Morey 
2— Henry  B.  Walthall 
3 -Walker  Whiteside 


Correct  oAnswers 

4 — Mae  Murray 
5 — June  Caprice 
6 — Julian  Eltinge 


7 — Harold  Lockwood 
8 — Pauline  Frederick 
9 — Taylor  Holmes 


BUY 

Diamonds  and  Jewelry 

ON  CREDIT 

$Q88      A 


;388 


MONTH 


SPECIE 
AtaJE 


Sweet's  7  Diamond  Cluster 
King — 7  perfect  cut,  fine  qual- 
ity Diamonds  set  in  platinum, 
makes  it  resemble  one  large 
solitaire  worth  about  .$225. 
14  Kt.  solid  gold   mounting 


Engraved  Belcher,  1  fine 

Diamond,  $50.00 


257       ^     Platinum 
top  Clustei,  12  fine 

Diamonds,  \      Sapphire 
center.  SiOOUO 

Buy  Today — Ten  Months  to  Pay 

"SWEET"  DIAMONDS 

are  highest  quality,  blue-white,  perfect  cut  gems. 
Every  Diamond  guaranteed  for  QUALITY  and  VALUE. 

"Sweet's"  Ten  Payment  Plan 

Goods  sent  on  approval  at  our  expense— Examine — it 
satisfied,  pay  only  1/5  the  purchase  price  and  the  rest 
in  10  equal  monthly  payments.  YOUR  CREDIT  IS 
GOOD  WITH  THE  "HOUSE  OF  SWEET"— NO  RED 
TAPE  — NO    DELAY  — ABSOLUTELY    CONFIDENTIAL. 

"Sweet's"  Money-Back  Guarantee 

protects  yon  in  every  way.  Any  money  you  may  have 
deposited  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

Our  lVi%  Profit  Sharing  Exchange  Plan 

applies  to  all  exchanges  of  SWEET  DIAMONDS  We 
share  our  profits  with  our  customers  by  allowing 
them  a  yearly  increase  of  7^%  more  than  paid  on 
nil  Diamonds  exchanged  for  more  expensive  ones. 

KKestiona  In 
chea,  RinKR, 
La  Vallleres,  Silverware. French    Ivory  Toilet   Ware.    Cut 
..  Cameras,  and  Phonoirraohs. 

Write  NOW  to  O.pt.  42N. 

We  Accept  Liberty  Bonds  in  Payment 

L.  W.  Sweet  &  Company, Inc. 

2-4  Maiden  Lane,  Dept.  42N,  New  York 


When   you   write   to   advertisers   please   mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Save  the 

Thoughtless 


ws.s. 


WAR  SAYINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


ars 


"I  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.     And,  my  dear,  of  course,  I 
didn't  really  need  it,  but — " 

*  *      *      * 

"What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?     Here,  taxi!  " 

*  *      *      * 

"/  know  Fd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply  must 
have  a  big  order  of — " 


Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with  sig- 
nificant craters  and  "plum-caked"  with  unspeakable  things 
that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can't  hear  all  that  some 
of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can't,  isn't  it?  It  wouldn't 
make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against  those  blood- 
crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave  after  wave  because 
they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  "  God's  anointed  shepherd  of 
the  German  people." 


It  isn't  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply   been   thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let's  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

NATIONAL    WAR    SAVINGS     COMMITTEE,    WASHINGTON 


Vnittd  States  Gov't   Comm.  on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


Erery  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  piar&nteed. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 

Itr4s-white  because  it  is 
pure.  It  gives  refreshment 
in  toilet  and  bath  for  the 
same  reason — purity.  Note 
its  rich,  creamy  lather 


Each  floating  oval  cake 
comes  packed  for  you  in  an 
individual  box. 


mur  h  «i  J  l  ■  •! ;?  .1 ;  I  ;<%--.M  .■  v  at 


Have  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home?" 


ADAMS 

Pure  Chewing  Gum 

CHICLC 

V 


ADAMS  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CHEWING  GUM 

WITH  THE  FRUITY  FLAVOR 

RUTH  ROLAND  says:  Ripe,  red 
cherries  and  Adams  California 
Fruit  Gum  I  think  are  equally 
delicious.     1  love  them  both.        n         1 
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O  Cents 


MAGAZINE 


Notice  to  Reader:  S^'Vai""  eh  Pr'aac'iin» 

1-cent  stamp  on  this   notice,  mail  the   maga-    I 
zine,  and  it      ill  be  pla<-e  I  in  the  han.l*  of  OUT 
s  or  sailors  destined  to   proceed  over- 
NO   WRAPPING  -   NO  AUDRESS. 
A    S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 


LILA    LEE,    Painted  by   II  A  SK  !i  I,  L     COFFIN 


dian  Johnson — 

Have  a  Heart! 

thattheMnvino   Picture  ash*  of  T 


BUY  WAR 
SAVIHGS 
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Louella  O.  Parsons  — 

Propaganda! 

How  the  Moving  Picture  is  fighting  the  Hun 


That  Feeling 

of 

Delightful  Cleanliness 

The  unquestioned  purity,  the 
transparency,  the  distinctive  Rose 
perfume,  fragrant,  yet  elusive, 
impart  a  delightful  charm  to 

KIRK'S 

Jap  Rose 


Its  instant  lather,  so  smooth,  creamy  and 
"bubbly"  leaves  a  satisfying  feeling  of  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  the  best  test  of  a  toilet 
soap  is  how  your  skin  "feels"  after  you 
have  used  it. 

All  the  resources  of  the  great  Kirk  Labora- 
tories, the  purest  oils  and  the  most  expen- 
sive perfumes  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  Jap  Rose  the  premier  toilet  soap 
of  America. 

As  a  "Shampoo"  it  is  a   constant  deiight. 
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the  Worlds  Best  Stories 


O  see  the  characters  of  a  fam- 
ousnovel  cometolifeuponthe 
screen  is  a  tremendous  thing! 

There,  alive,  in  flesh  and 
blood,  is  the  hero,  or  heroine, 
whose  exploits  you  followed  breathlessly 
upon  the  printed  page. 

To  the  great  organization  behind  Para- 
mount and  Artcraft  motion  pictures  we  are 
indebted  for  this  in  the  case  of  "Tom  Sawyer",  ' 
"Oliver  Twist",  "The  Sub-Deb  Stories", 
"Cinderella",  "Old  Wives  for  New",  "David 
Harum",  "The  Bottle  Imp",  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold",  "Great  Expectations",  "The  Vir- 


ginian'Y'The  Firefly  of  France", "His  Majesty 
Bunker  Bean",  "The  Varmint",  "Maeter- 
linck's "The  Blue  Bird",  "M'liss",  "Resur- 
rection ",  and  literally  scores  upon  scores  of  others. 

The  beloved  characters  of  these  romances 
find  a  new  and  rich  lease  of  life  in  the  talent 
of  the  equally  beloved  stars  of  Paramount 
and  Artcraft, 

—  foremost  in  their  world  as  the  fiction- 
characters  in  theirs, 

—  as  superbly  directed  in  their  actions  as 
were  those  they  portray, 

—  and  doubly  fascinating  because  touched 
with  all  the  warmth  and  light  of  life. 


(paramount™*  Qricra£i 
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Three  Ways  to  Know  %»*££  iSSSffSH 

OTie — by  seeing  these  tWO — by  seeing  these  three — by  seeing  these 

trade-marks  or  names  trade-marks  or  names  trade-marks  or  names 

in    the   advertisements  on    the    front    of    the  flashed  on  the  screen 

of  your  local  theatres.  theatre  or  in  the  lobby.  inside  the  theatre. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPII  ZUKOR/Vyj  JESSE  I. I.ASKY  ■:'>.''"     CECttB  III  MtiM,/' 

FOREMOST  STARS. SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN   MOTION  PICTURES 


When   you   write   to   advertisers   please  mention    PHOTOPLAT    MAGAZINE 
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AWORTH   PICTURE?  CORP. 


<J> 


KKOUKCeP. 


A  series  of  ei&ht  five  and 

six  part  motion  picture  productions 
featuring  the  eminent  Japanese  star 

Sessue  Hayakawa 

Aided  by  a  supporting  company  of  prom- 
inence, including  Marion  Sais  and  Tsuri  Aoki; 
under  the  direction  of  James  Young  and  William 
Worthington  alternately.  The  first  two  produc- 
tions to  be  released,  beginning  September  1st,  are 

'His  Birthright  -  The  Temple  »f  Dusk' 


W* 


Your  favorite  theatre  will  be  glad  to 
show  these  superior  productions  if  you 
mention  your  interest  to  the  manager. 


Available  at   all   Mutual  Film   Exchanges 


REG.   U.  S     PAT.   OFF. 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  MOVING  PICTURE  PUBLICATION 

PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE 


"The  National  Movie  Publication" 

Copyright.  1918,  by  the  Photoplay  Publishing  Company1  Chicago 
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Next  Month 

Without  referring  to  Messrs.  Zukor, 
Lasky  et  al.,  we  promise  that  next 
month's  will  be  a  paramount  issue  of 
Photoplay  Magazine.  It  will  be  full 
of  the  most  timely  special  articles,  it 
will  be  vivid  as  an  autumn  forest  with 
its  array  of  unusual  illustrations,  it  will 
be  surcharged  with  personality  material, 
it  will  give  all  the  news  of  the  whole 
fiela  of  motion  pictures,  and  it  will, 
especially,  follow  in  its  own  field  the 
widely  divergent  courses  of  America's 
manifold  energies  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  great  war  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  This  periodical  feels  that  it  is 
not  only  a  duty,  but  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  do  this,  in  every  way  that 
is  within  its  special  powers. 


What  About  Screen  Comedy? 

Do  you  realize  that  comedy  is  the 
one  branch  of  optic  entertainment  which 
is  almost  virgin  soil?  Are  we  to  have 
"situation"  comedies  as  such  comedy  is 
found  in  plays  and -books — or  must  we 
forever  depend  upon  oddities,  antics  and 
pretty  girls  who  Hooverize  their 
clothes?  An  intensely  interesting  story 
by  a  man  who  knows  more  about  screen 
comedy  from  the  side-lines  than  any 
other  living  individual— Harry  C.  Carr. 


The  Dominant  Race 

What  land  has  contributed  more 
screen  players,  and  "writers,  than  any 
other  on  the.  face  of  the  globe?  [t's 
almost  a  monopoly,  and  it's  a  singular 
fact  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  ai 
counting.  In  October,  the  story— and 
the  proofs. 


Is  There  a  Dishonor  Roll? 

What  have  we  done  in  the  War?  \i< 
we  carrying  our  burden  as  we  should? 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  stai 
one  hundred  percent  patriotic,  while 
the  screen  is  not.  A  serious  story  that 
faces  facts  squarely. 
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The  Little  Angel  in  the  Home 

We  Have  One  in  Every  Good  Sob  Fillum. 

Do  You  Believe  in  Fairies?  Jerome  Shorey 

You  Should  After  Reading  the  Romantic  Fortune  of  Lila  Lee. 

The  Eagle's  Eye  (Fiction)  Courtney  Ry ley  Cooper 

Conclusion  of  the  Secret  Service  Serial. 

As  an  Engineer  He  Was  a  Darned  Good  Actor 

Speaking  of  Robert  Gordon,  Hero  of  "Missing." 

The  Four  Doors  Susie  Sexton 
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Story  Version  of  the  Filmplay. 

Close-Ups        Editorial  Expression  and  Timely  Comment 
She  Never  Worked  for  Griffith  Randolph  Bartlett 

Marguerite  Snow  of  "The  Eagle's  Eye"  is  Original. 

Colonel  Mary  (Picture) 

They  Call  Her  Regiment  ".Mary's  Lambs." 

Grand  Crossings  Impressions  Delight  Evans 

Dorothy  Gish,  the  "Little  Disturber." 

Why-Do-They-Do-It? 

Your  Department  —  Jump  Right  In! 

The  Photoplay  League  of  America 

An  Important  Announcement,  by  the  Editor. 

Pauvre  Enfant  ?    Merci  —  Non ! 

Madge  Evans  Is  Anything  But  Pallid. 

The  Shadow  Stage  Randolph  Bartlett 
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Charles,  Not  Charlie  Julian  Johnson 

Observing  the  Great  Actor  from  a  New  Angle. 
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Devoted  to  an  Important  Phase  of  Motion  Pictures. 
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News  and  Pictures  from  the  Studios. 

The  Five  Funniest  Things  in  the  World         Homer  Croy 

Tricks  Used  by  Successful  Comedy  Directors. 

A  Blue-Ribbon  Baby  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 

That  Was  What  Roy  Stewart  Was  Once  Considered. 

May  Allison  Is  Back  Marjorie  Manners 

For  Which  We  Have  the  War  to  Thank. 

Mrs.  Mills'  Many  Husbands 

In  Justice  to  Mrs.  Mills,  Hurry  and  Read  the  Story. 

Without  Benefit  of  Custard 

Juanita  Hansen  Has  Graduated  from  Comedy. 

The  Family  Name  Is  Blythe 

And  the  Offspring  in  Question  Is  Named  Betty. 

Stars  of  the  Screen  and  Their  Stars  in  the  Sky  Ellen  Woods 

The  Fortunes  of  the  Players  As  Told  from  the  Stars. 
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Next  Month 

Who  is  the  Best-Dressed  Actor — 

— the  man  in  the  film,  or  the  man  in 
the  footlights?  While  the  theatre  has 
for  half  a  century  been  accepted  as  the 
criterion  of  fashion,  here  is  proof — in  an 
absorbingly  interesting  account  by  the 
modest  young  man  responsible  for  the 
attire  of  three-fourths  of  the  motion- 
picture  gentlemen — that  the  crown  has 
passed  from  the  night  to  the  daylight 
stage. 


A  Dramatist  Who  Found  Himself 

What  is  more  interesting  than  a  hu- 
man document — the  story  of  a  man 
who  triumphs  in  expression  only  after 
an  heroic  struggle  with  his  medium? 
We're  wondering  why  this  account  has 
never  been  printed  before;  it's  the  true 
narrative  of  a  celebrated  American  play- 
wright, who,  retiring  with  a  comfortable 
fortune  at  middle  age,  discovered  that 
spoken  lines  no  longer  lured  him.  He 
threw  himself  into  picture-writing  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth — and  today 
he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  Amer- 
ican scenario-writers. 


Photography — The  Mile-a-Minute  Art 

Do  you  know  that  the  art  of  pho- 
tography itself,  the  great  material  base 
of  all  motion  picture  achievement,  is  a 
thing  as  changing  as  the  substance  of 
stories  and  our  idea  of  good  acting  ?  The 
story  of  American  motion  picture  pho- 
tography is  an  absolute  romance;  its 
problems  today  are  as  exciting  as  some 
of  the  problems  of  war.  One  of  its 
masters — J.  M.  Nickolaus — laboratory 
chief  of  the  Triangle  Film  Corporation, 
will  tell  you  of  it  in  October  Photo- 
play. 


Government  Activities 

Photoplay  for  October  will  give  a 
most  remarkable  showing,  on  many 
pages,  of  our  government  activities  in 
the  war.  It  is  impossible,  owing  to 
changing  conditions  and  the  momentary 
demands  of  censorship,  to  completely 
catalogue  these  in  advance. 


The  Shadcrw  Stage 

Julian  Johnson,  who  this  month  re- 
turns to  Photoplay's  editorial  offices, 
will  next  month  resume  his  personal 
conduct  of  the  Shadow  Stage,  Photo- 
play Magazine's  department  of  review. 


Photoplays  Reviewed  in  Shadow  Stage  This  Issue 
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Hlt-The-Trail-Holllday    Artcraft 

II.  r    Final    Reckoning    Paramount 

Social   Quicksands   Metro 

Good   Night.   Paul   Select 

A    1  teeerl    Wooing Paramount 
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Patriotism     Paralta 

Say.  Young  Fellow Irtcrafl 

Hon    Could   Tou,   . 1 1 : •  t .   wtn.ift 

The  Fin  i"i %  ol   I  '■■  i" Paramount 

The    Soap    «:irl Vitagraph 

A    Woman    of    Redemption world 

si  at  ion  Content  Triangle 


Page  80 

Madame  Sphinx. 


.Triangle 


The  Last  Rebel Triangle 

A  .Man's  World Metro 

The  Whirlpool Select 

The    Kaiser's    Shadow Paramount 

The    Venus   Model Goldwyn 


Page  102 


'iih    Heart  of  a  Girl World 

v.:ii    i  .mi     Believe    Everyth  ng Triangle 

To  Hell  with   ths   Kaiser Metro 

Oppi  1 1  ii 1 1  it  v       Metro 

Siin.lv  Paramount 

Slunk    M oe    \rtcraft 

Tinsel World 

Shackled    Paralta 

Smashing     Through Universal 

Find  the   Woman Vitagra-'h 

Kidder  and   Ko Pathe 

We    SI i    Worry Fox 


Tlio   Only   Road Metro 

The    Model's  ('uiifi  --ion Universal 

The    Claw    Select 

Which    Woman    TSluebird 

Midnight     Madness    Bluet)  id 

A     Little    Sister    of    Kveivh.h rathe 

The    Voice    of    Destiny Pathe 

The  House  of  Cold Metr.» 

Nine-Tenths  of  the  Law Independent 

Her   Body   in   Bond Universal 

Hell     Bent     Universal 

The  Girl  in  His  House Vitagraph 

rio-in'   In    Triangle 

The    Mortgaged    Wife Universal 

The     Ely     God Triangle 

Tin-  Painted  Lily Triangle 

Tangled   Live;    Triangle 

One    Dollar   Bid Paralta 

The  City  of  Tears Bluebird 

Tempered    Steel    McClure 
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WURUTZER 

200  years  of  instrument  making  i 

Your  Choice  Shipped  on 
Free  Trial 

WURLITZER  sells  all  musical  instruments.  You  may  take  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
instruments  in  our  big,  new  catalog  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  a  'week's  free  trial.  ^Ve  want  you 
to  compare  it  ■with  other  instruments — and  to  put  it  to  any  test.     ^Ve  ■want  you  to  use  it  just  as  if  it 


were  your  own. 
may  return  it  at  our  expense. 


Then,  after  the  free  trial,  you  may  decide  if  you  wish  to  keep  it.      If  you  wish,  you 
No  charge  is  made  for  using  the  instrument  a  wek  On  trial. 

Convenient  Monthly  Payments 


i 

i 

I 

ft  •---. 


If  you  decide  to  buy — you  may  pay  the  low  rock-bottom  price  in  small  installments,  if  vou  wish.      10  cents  a  day 

will  buy  a  splendid  triple  silver-plated  cornet      45c  a  day  will  buy  a  saxophone.    You  will  find  over  2.000  instruments  in  our  catalog  from  which 

you  have  to  choose.      Every  one  is  backed  by  our  guarantee.      Every  one  is  offered  to  you  on  the  same  liberal  plan— because  we  know      A'^MiiWMMpHpai^Mf^S 

that  the  name  which  hasbeen  stamped  on  the  finest  musical  instruments  for  200^  years  still   stands  supreme.      Wurlitier  has  sup-       f 

/  The  Rudolph 

y  Wurlitzer    Co. 

E.  4t!>  St.,       Cincinnati,  O. 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,        Chicago 

Send  us  your  name    and   address   on   the  coupon  (or  in  a   letter  or  post  card)       f       Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your 
and    get  our  new  catalog.      It   takes    176   pages   to  show  you   the   instruments  from  which         f  176-page  catalog,  absolutely  free.  Also 

you  have  to  choose.     The  catalog   is  sent  free,  and  without  obligation  to  buy.     Merely  state  what  instru-         JT  tc"  about  your  special  offer  direct  from 


»L1  J  I      lilt      UdlUt       W    1IUII     LId.9    Ut(  1»     3VJlll].'iU      K.I  11       Ul\,     a  1  1  <  V  a  i      i  I  •  i>  -    >  .-  u  •      .......    _ .. ^ 

plied  the  United  States  Government  with  trumpets  for  55  years.     Write  today  for  our  new  catalog. 

Send  the  Coupon 


meats  interest  you — and  send  your  name.      Don't  dcla 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago        Dept.  1536        E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


mm 


■■■MpHMMM 


/ 


the 


Name. 


Btreet  and  2VY>, 


City. State. 


lam  interextrtl  in . 


(Nutns  of  Instrument  hero) 


When   you  write   to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Women  of  America 

You,  too,  are  called  to  the  Colors 

The  Government  calls  upon  you  to  prepare  for  War  Service,  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the  nation. 

The  Service  to  which  you  are  summoned  is  not  easy  in  any  way — it  requires 
endurance,  singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  and  utter  disregard  of  personal  desires 
and  pursuits. 

The  Government  places  in  your  hands  a  great  responsibility  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion and  belief  that  you  will  let  nothing  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  fact  that 

Your  Country  Needs  You 


Many  thousands  of  graduate  nurses  have  been 
withdrawn  from  civilian  practice  for  military  duty. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  many  more  with  our. 
fighting  forces  over  seas.  Unless  more  nurses  are 
released  from  duty  here  our  wounded  men  over 
there  will  suffer  for  want  of  nursing  care.  And 
they  cannot  be  released  without  your  help. 

The  nation  must  have  25,000  student  nurses  novo  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  our  sons  who  offer  their  bodies  as  a 
bulwark  between  us  and  our  enemies.  Every  young  woman 
who  enrolls  in  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve  win 
relieve  a  graduate  nurse,  and  at  the  same  time  will  swell  the 
home  army  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  act  as  our  second  line 
of  hospital  defense. 

Will  You  Accept  the  Opportunity  and  Responsibility? 
The  call   is   for  women   between   the   ages  of  nineteen  and 


thirty-five.  Intelligent,  responsible  women  of  good  education 
and  sound  health  are  wanted  to  enroll  as  candidates  for  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing,  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Surgeon-General,  with  branch  schools  in  the  Military 
Hospitals,  or  to  enroll  as  engaging  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  until  April  1st,  1919,  to  accept  assignments  to 
civilian  nurses'  training  schools.  Those  who  enroll  will  be 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  and  spring  terms.  Not 
every  one  who  enrolls  may  be  accepted;  those  of  superior 
qualifications  will  have  the  preference. 

There  are  1579  nurses'  training  schools  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  schools  do  not  require  even  a  full  high-school 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  a  college  education  is  a  valu- 
able asset,  and  many  hospitals  will  give  credit  for  it.  Credit 
will  also  be  given  for  special  scientific  training,  or  for  pre- 
liminary training  in  nursing,  such  as  that  given  in  special 
courses  now  being  conducted  by  various  colleges  and  schools. 


Enroll  in  the  Student  Nurse  Reserve 


Women  who  enroll  in  the  United  States  Stu- 
dent Nurse  Reserve  will  be  assigned  to  these 
schools  as  vacancies  occur.  The  term  of  training 
varies  from  two  to  three  years.  No  course  takes 
less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  three. 

Every  women  who  completes  the  training  course 
satisfactorily  may  be  eligible  for  enrollment  as  a 
Red  Cross  Nurse  and  for  Service  with  the  Army  or 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  stands  a  chance  of  being 
assigned  to  duty  abroad.  At  the  same  time  she 
will  be  qualified  to  earn  her  living  in  one  of  the 
noblest  professions  open  to  women.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  practical  nursing  is  part  of 
the  work  of  every  training  school  and  the  student 


is  not  only  learning  but  serving  her  country  from 
the  outset. 

Board,  lodging  and  tuition  are  free  at  most 
training  schools,  and  in  many  cases  a  small  enumera- 
tion is  paid  to  cover  the  cost  of  books  and  uniforms. 

The  nation  needs  every  nurse  it  can  get  to 
"keep  up  with  the  draft."  The  United  States 
Student  Nurse  Reserve  is  the  equivalent  for  women 
of  the  great  national  army  training  camps  for 
soldiers.  The  nation  will  rely  upon  the  student 
nurses  to  fight  disease  at  home,  to  care  for  those 
injured  and  disabled  in  our  hazardous  war  industries, 
and  to  make  themselves  ready  to  serve  when  the 
time  comes  as  fully  trained  nurses,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 


For  further  information  or  for  enrollment  apply  at  the  nearest  Recruiting  Station  established  by  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  If  you  do  not  know  address  of  your  local  Recruiting 
Station,  write  for  information  to  Council  of.  National  Defense,  Woman's  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 


Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Chairman 

Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National   Defense 

W.  C.  Gorgas 

Surgeon  General  United  States  Army 


H.  P.  Davison,  Chairman 

War  Council,  American  Red  Cross 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman 

General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  Nat.onal  Defense 


UNITED   STATES   STUDENT    NURSE   RESERVE 


Contributed    through 
Division  of  Advertising 


U.  S.  Gov't  Comm.  on 
Public     Information 


Tliis   space  contributed  for  the   Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 
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Uke  Secrets  of 
Vistinctive  Dress 


WHAT  is  the  secret  of  Petrova's  charm  ? 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  analyze  it  ?  The 
other  evening  I  overheard  two  charm- 
ingly gowned  women  discussing  this  very 
question,  as  they  came  out  of  the  theatre. 
One  of  them  is  the  proprietor  of  an  exclusive 
Fifth  Avenue  dressmaking  establishment  and 
for  that  reason  her  opinion  was  especially 
interesting  to  me. 

"Petrova's  charm,"  she  was  saying,  "lies 
first  of  all,  of  course,  in  her  art  as  a  great 
actress.  But  blended  with  that  is  the  charm 
of  her  fascinating  personality.  And  she  gives 
expression  to  that  personality  not  only  through 
the  mediums  of  facial  expression  and  a  super- 
lative degree  of  grace,  but  also  through  dress. 
Her  gowns  are  invariably  distinctive.  They 
are  the  last  word  in  their  expression  of  pre- 
vailing fashions,  and  yet  there  is  an  indi- 
viduality about  them  that  makes  them  also 
an  expression  of  Petrova  herself.  This  is  the 
secret  of  their  distinctive  character.  They 
express  Petrova's  individuality  because  she 
herself  understands  dress  as  few  women  un- 
derstand it.  She  knows  just  the  little  touch, 
the  change  in  line  that  makes  a  gown  dis- 
tinctively becoming  to  her." 

I  And  now  that  you  think  about  it,  don't 
you  see  that  that  clever  modiste  was  absolutely 
right?  Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  women  you  meet  on  the 
street,  in  the  stores  and  shops,  at  church,  in 
the  theatre  or  wherever  you  go?  Always 
there  are  a  few  dressed  so  attractively,  so 
faultlessly  in  taste  that  you  cannot  help  ad- 
miring them. 

These  women  often  have  no  advantage  in 
beauty  over  other  women.  Their  advantage 
lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  they  know  and 
apply  the  principles  of  artistic  design,  color 
harmony,  becoming  style  and  countless  other 
secrets  of  personal  attractiveness  to  express 
their  individuality  and  make  them  always 
appear  at  their  very  best. 

What  would  it  mean  to  you  to  be  able  to 
express  your  own  individuality  in  dress? 
Wouldn't  you  appreciate  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  article  of  your  attire  is 
always  becoming  as  well  as  stylish — an  ex- 
pression of  yourself?  I  know  you  would 
and  that  is  why  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome 
this  news  I  have  for  the  readers  of  Photoplay: 

After  long  and  painstaking  study,  witli  the 
help,  advice  and  endorsement  of  creators  and 
leaders  of  fashion,  Mary  Brooks  Picken,  her- 
self one  of  America's  greatest  authorities  on 
dress,  has  written  a  wonderful  book.  It  is 
called  "The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress," 
and  it  is  brimful  from  cover  to  cover  with 
intimate  facts  about  the  style,  design  and 
harmony  of  fashionable  dress — little  knacks  of 
faultless  taste — guarded  secrets  of  fascinating 
women — and  the  .  principles  underlying  the 
development  of  social  ease,  grace,  beauty  and 
personal  charm ! 

With  the  knowledge  this  book  imparts  so 
clearly,  concisely  and  completely,  any  wom- 
an  or  girl,  no  matter  where  she  lives,  can 
become  familiar  with  the  beauty  secrets  of 
the  world's  best-dressed  and  cleverest  women, 
ind  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
pelling admiration,  attracting  friends  and  de- 
feloping  a  charming  personality.  For  in  this 
remarkable  book  all  these  things  have  been 
■educed  to  simple,  practical  rules  that  any 
/voman  can  understand  and  apply.. 

The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  .Dress"  holds 
l  message  for  you.     If  you  have  been,  spe- 


cially favored  with  natural 
grace  and  beauty  of  feature, 
this  book  will  show  you  how 
to  enhance  your  attractive- 
ness. Or  if  you  feel  that  you 
are  "plain  looking,"  if  you 
have  some  little  defects  of 
figure,  feature  or  complexion, 
if  you  realize  that  you  do  not 
make  friends  as  rapidly  as  you 
should,  if  you  are  inclined  to 
be  backward,  ill  at  ease  in 
company  and  less  popular 
than  you  would  like  to  be, 
you  can  learn  from  "The 
Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress" 
just  .how  to  overcome  these 
handicaps. 

This  book  is  so  important, 
it  can  mean  so  much  in 
helping  every  woman  and  girl 
to  always  appear  charming 
and  attractive,  that  the  pub- 
lishers want  every  woman  to 
see  and  examine  it  for  herself 
— without  obligation  or  ex- 
pense— in  her  own  home.  I 
have  been  authorized  by  them 
to  say  to  readers  of  Photoplay 
that  by  merely  filling  out  and 
mailing  the  coupon 
below,  you  can 
examine  this  new 
book  in  your  own 
home  for  three  days  with-  "^ 
out  sending  a  single  penny  in 
advance.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  feel  that  you  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out its  constant  help  and  aid,  return  it  and 
you  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever. 
If  you  want  to  retain  it  for  your  own,  send 
only  $2  and  the  book  is  yours. 


Would  You  Like  to  Know- 


How  to  acquire  a  winning 
personality  ? 

How  to  express  your  in- 
dividuality in  dress? 

How  to  always  appear  at 
your  best  ? 

How  to  win  admiration  ? 

What  colors  bring  out 
your  best  features  ? 

Whether  you  should  dress 
your  hair  high  or  low  ? 

How  to  make  your  hands 
add  to  your  attractive- 
ness? 

How  to  make  yourself 
appear  taller  or  shorter? 

What  kind  of  dress  will 
give  you  a  fashionable 
figure  ? 

How  to  attract  friends? 

How  to  be  sure  your  at- 
tire is  faultlessly  cor- 
rect ? 

How  to  make  yourself  ap- 
pear more  slender  ? 

How  to  acquire  a  graceful 
carriage  ? 

What  is  the  first  essential 
of  faultless  dress  ? 

What  kind  of  clothes 
make  you  seem  younger? 

How  to  become  graceful 
and  always  at  ease? 

How  to  dress  appropri- 
ately for  all  occasions  ? 
What  colors  harmonize 
perfectly  in  a  costume  i 
How  the  most  refined 
women  use  perfume  ? 


How  to  develop  poise  ? 

What  you  should  do  to 
counteract  defects  in 
your  personal  appear- 
ance ? 

What  kind  of  corset  will 
give  you  graceful  lines 
and  yet  be  entirely 
comfortable  ? 

How  to  observe  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  beau- 
ty and  good  health  ? 

How  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  your  eyes, 
hair,  etc.  ? 

How  you  may  have  a 
beautiful  complexion  ? 

How  you  can  dress  to  give 
yourcheeksmore  color? 

How  to  know  your  own 
good  and  bad  features? 

How  to  master  the  princi- 
ples of  style  and  dress 
harmony  ? 

How  to  select  the 
models  best  suited  to 
your  personality  ? 

How  to  add  just  the 
needed  touch  to  an  or- 
dinary, plain  dress  ? 

What  dress  accessories 
mean  to  the  woman  of 
refinement  ? 

How  the  best  dressed 
women  wear  jewelry  ? 

What  errors  to  avoid  in 
choosing  waists — skirts? 

How  to  dress  most  appro- 
priately for  your  work  ? 


These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  personal 
charm  and  attractiveness  are  answered  by 
this  wonderful  book  which  you  can  examine 
— without  obligation  or  expense— by  merely 
filling  out  and  mailing  the  coupon  ! 


Madame 

Olga 
Petrova 


"The  Secrets  :i  Distinctive  Dress"  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  generous  size,  250  pages 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  with 
gold  stamped  covers,  a  book  you  will  be  proud 
to  have  in  your  library  or  for  daily  reference 
and  use  in  your  boudoir.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  was  a  book  so  vitally  im- 
portant and  so  beautifully  published,  offered 
to  women  through  such  a  liberal  offer. 
Remember  that  it  does  not  cost  you  a  penny 
to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  to  keep  it  for 
three  full  days  and  learn  at  first  handjust  what 
it  can  mean  to  you  before  you  have  to  decide 
whether  you  will  own  it. 

You  do  not  even  need  to  write  a  letter. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  convenient  coupon 
below  and  this  handsomely  bound,  beautifully 
illustrated,  wonderfully  instructive  and  helpful 
book  will  come  to  you,  postpaid,  by  return 
mail. 

When  the  secrets  of  attractive  distinctive 
dress  and  charming  personality  are  so  easily 
within  your  reach,  why  go  another  day  without 
them  ?  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  ?wiv. 


WOMAN'S    INSTITUTE 
Dept,217-J,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  copy 
of  "The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress."  I 
promise  to  send  you  two  dollars  ($2.00)  or 
return  the  book  within  three  days. 


Name- 


Address- 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  THOTOPI.AY   MAGAZINE. 


IO 
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You  Have  It  In  You" 


IF  you  like  to  draw,  you  have  it  in  you  to  become  a  great  cartoonist. 
There  are  opportunities  every  day  in  newspaper  illustrating.  Your 
salary  will  depend  entirely  upon  how  hard  you  work  and  how 
completely  you  have  learned  from  the  experience  of  others.  Several  of 
the  Advisers  on  the  Staff  of  the  Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartooning 
make  more  than  $100  a  day.  In  this  field  there  are  just  as  many  oppor- 
unities  for  women  as  for  men. 

The  Federal  Course  gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
America's  31  greatest  cartoonists.  You  study  from  the  experience  of 
McCutcheon  of  the  ChicagoTribune,  Briggs,  theoriginatorof  "When  a 
Feller  Needs  a  Friend  "  and  "Skin nay,  "  Herb  Johnson  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Sid  Smith,  the  creator  of  "Doc  Yak"  and  the  27 
other  leaders. 

"A  Road  to  Bigger  Things" 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  showing  studio  pictures  of  these  great 
cartoonists.  It  tells  how  they  took  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and 
describes  the  Federal  Course  in  detail.  We  will  send  this  to  you  for 
6  cents  in  stamps  if  you  will  write  us  at  once.  Don't  put  this  matter 
off  just  because  it  is  summer.     Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  plans. 

Simply  write,  "  Please  send  by  return  mail  your  booklet  'A  Road 
to  Bigger  Things,'  "  and  address  your  letter  to: 

Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartooning 

898  Federal  Schools  Building  Minneapolis,    Minn. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINF1ELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
Postpaid        What  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  in  plain    Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 

wrapper  Table  of  contents  and  commendations  on  request 

American  Pub.  Co.,  930  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MUblu  In  Your  Home  UlLL 

By  the  Oldest  and   Most    Reliable  School   of   Music 
in  America  —  Established  1895 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


£ 


m 


toucan    AtcxoL    TnMJm    &Ae  TAu  qutdt-^ 

Beginner!  or  (idviinceil  playere.  One  lesson  weekly.  Illus- 
tration* make  everything  plain.  Only  expense  about  2c 
per  day  to  cover  rout  of  pottage  and  music  used.  Write 
for  Free  booklet  which  explains  everything  in  full. 
American  School  of  Music,  68  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 


O  Who  will  write  the 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  in  the 
'World  War"  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  ba 
known  as  tbo  "Hit  of  the  War,"  has  as  yet  made  its 
appearance.  While  it  is  true  that  such  War  Sonss  as 
"Over  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some  im- 
pression, have  Our  Roys  adopted  another  "It's  A  Lon? 
Way  To  Tlpnerary."  which  has  been  the  great  favorite 
with  the  "English  Tommies"?  Inasmuch  as  several 
Commanders  of  our  training  cantonments  have  requested 
boys  in  the  service  to  \vrfte  such  a  song,  it  appears  to 
be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as 
the  subject  for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so.  you 
may  secure  some  valuable  information  and  assistance  by 
writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE."  We 
revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  secure 
copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems    submitted     examined     FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  SOUaicty  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


1V'J:U.*.!I4W-WJ*):W1.'H 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject, 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY  . 

eSS  South  DMrkorn  Street.  Suite  251  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


What  $lWill 
Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand 
pictures  of  photoplay- 
ers  and  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles 
about  the  people  you  see 
on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short 
stories,  some  of  which  you 
will  see  acted  at  your  mov- 
ing picture  theater. 

The  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  about  motion 
pictures,  the  stars,  and  the 
industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of 
Photoplay  so  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  you  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  superbly  illustrated, 
the  best  written  and  the  most 
attractively  printed  magazine 
published  today — and  alone 
in  its   field   of   motion  pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  7-0.  350  N.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  October  issue 
and  five  issues  thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Department  7-0 
350  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  (Can- 
ada $1.25)  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for 
six  months,  effective  with  the  Oct.,  1918.  issue. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address. 


City  . 


State. 


Every  advertisement   In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  ffuarantecd. 
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(5oldwyn^l^ictures 


jf(a6eC  JformanaC 


Personalities  and  Productions 

Goldwyn  Pictures  are  produced  to  appeal  to  America's  quality  audiences. 
They  are  beautifully  constructed  and  directed  under  the  ■watchful  eyes  of 
dramatic  and  technical  masters.     They  are  -wholesome  and  clean.     They 

]    have  won  the  approval  of  audiences  in  the  large  cities  and  small    towns 

l^      throughout  the  nation. 

Offering  the  great  stars  whose  pictures  surround  this  announce 
i.  ment,  and  with  other  stars  to  be  announced,  Goldwyn  A,, 
naturally  lays  tremendous  emphasis  upon  the  power  / 
and  the  quality  of  the  stories  selected  for  such  # 
important  artists.  M 


Throughout  the  coming  year  you,  as  a  patron  £ 
of  the  theatre,   will  be  able  to  accept  the 
words   "It's  a  Goldwyn    Picture"   as  de- 
noting perfection    in  entertainment   on 
the  screen. 


GOLDWYN  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


Samuel  GoLOFrsH.'  Pnricfant 
16  East  4-2 «</  Street 


Edcar  SBlwyn.  Vice  Pntsiqant 

New  York  City 


JtfcrcCqe  Xennedy 


Jom  Moore 


When    you    write   10   advertisers    please   mention    PHOTOPLATf    UAGAZ1NK. 
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Stars 

of  the 

Photoplay 

Reduced  to  25c  per  copy 
while  this  edition  lasts 


Walton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  more  than  delighted 
with  my  copy  of  "Stars." 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
another.  .  Really  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  if  I  had  to  pay  $5  for 
it.  Everyone  that  comes  to 
our  house  wants  one. 

Jennie  north. 


Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Received  "Stars  of  the  Pho- 
toplay," and  wish  to  say  a 
better  collection  could  not 
have  been  gotten.  Am  more 
than  pleased  with  same. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  publishing  such  a  beauti- 
ful book.     Sincerely, 

George  Guido, 

U.  S.  Marine  Band. 


Chicago 
Many  thanks  for  the  book, 
"Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  and  is 
well  worth  50  cents,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  amount  alone  is  charged 
for  a  single  photo  by  many  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

robt.  S.  Collins. 


Handsomely  bound  De  Luxe  Edition,  latest 
Photographs  of  the  Leading  Motion  Picture 
Artists,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  their  career. 

One  hundred  Art  Portraits  printed  on  high  qual- 
ity, glazed  paper.  For  reference  the  De  Luxe 
Edition  has  no  equal.     Obtained  only  through 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  and  considered  well  worth  it. 
Read  what  some  enthusiastic  purchasers  have 
said  about  this  remarkable  volume. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  properly  filled  out, 
together  with  25c,  stamps,  money  order  or 
check,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  prepaid  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

DEPT.O,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  Edition 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  O,  350  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find 


Check    J 


for  25c,  for  which 


you  may  send  me  one  copy  of  "  Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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HE'S  gone    across  — 
YOU  "come  across" ! 


Adopt  a  SOLDIER 
and  Supply  him  with 
"SMOKES"  for  the 
Duration  of  the  WAR! 


YOU  know  that  our  fighting  men  are 
begging  for  tobacco.  Tobacco  cheers 
them.  They  need  it.  "Send  more 
cigarettes. "  "We  can't  get  half  enough 
smokes  over  here."  "A  cigarette  is  the 
first  thing  a  wounded  man  asks  for" — 
almost  every  mail  brings  many  thousands 
of  such  requests. 

Let's  "come  across."  Now  that  our 
boys  are  suffering  anddying  in  the  trenches 
that  we  may  be  safe  at  home,  let's  keep 
them  steadily  supplied  with  the  smokes 
they  crave,  need  and  must  have. 

$1.00  a  Month  Keeps  a  Soldier 

Supplied-WiU  YOU  Be  a  "BIG 

BROTHER"  or  a  "BIG  SISTER" 

to  a  Lonely  Fighting  Man? 

Please  don't  say,  "Oh,  there's  plenty  of 
time,  I'll  send  my  contribution  later." 
Dig  down  for  his  tobacco  cheer  now,  today  ! 
— all  that  you  honestly  feel  you  can  spare. 
And  that  can't  be  half  what  he  really  de- 
serves, for  his  service  can't  be  measured 
by  dollars.  Adopt  St  regiment  if  you  have 
the  means. 

A  War  Souvenir  For  You 

A  feature  of  this  fund  is  that  in  each 
package  is  enclosed  a  post  card  addressed 
to  the  donor.  If  it  is  possible  for  the 
soldier  receiving  the  tobacco  to  mail  you 
this  post  card  receipt,  it  will  be  a  war 
souvenir  you'll  treasure  forever. 

Every  dollar  sends  four  45c  packages  of 
tobacco.  Mail  the  money  and  coupon 
right  now. 

"OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 

25  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

Depository:     Irving  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

"I  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  admirable 
effort  to  get  our  boys  in  France  tobacco." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Endorsed  by 


The  Secretary  of  War 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
The  American  Red  Gross 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Lyman  Abbott 


Rabbi  Wise 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Alton  B.  Parker 
and  the  entire  nation 


"OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 
2S  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  -I  want  to  do  my  part  to  belli  the 
American  soldiers  who  are  fighting  my  battle  in 
France.  If  tobacco  will  do  it  —  I'm  for  tobacco. 
(Check  below  how  you  desire  10  contribute.) 
I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send  you 
$1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  "smokes"  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

I  aend  you  herewith my  contribution 

towards  the  purchase  of  tobacco    for   American  sol- 
diers.    This  does  not  obligate  me  to  contribute  more. 

Name 

Address 


"Pm  as  Good  a  Man  as  Jim!" 

"  They  made  him  manager  today,  at  a  fine  increase  in  salary.  He's  the 
fourth  man  in  the  office  to  be  promoted  since  January.  And  all  were 
picked  for  the  same  reason — they  had  studied  in  spare  time  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  and  learned  to  do  some  one  thing 
better  than  the  rest  of  us. 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out,  Grace.  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  any  one  of  them. 
All  I  need  is  special  training — and  I'm  going  to  get  it.  If  the  I.  C.  S.  can 
raise  other  men's  salaries  it  can  raise  mine.  If  it  can  bring  a  better  home 
with  more  comforts  to  Jim  and  his  family  it  can  do  it  for  us.  See  this 
coupon?    It  means  my  start  toward  a  better  job  and  I'm  going  to  mail 

it  to  Scranton  tonight!" 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy 
of  happy,  prosperous  homes  because 
they  let  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  prepare  them  in  spare  hours  for 
bigger  work  and  better  pay.  You  will  find 
them  in  offices,  shops,  stores,  mills,  mines, 
factories,  on  railroads,  in  the  army  and 
navy — everywhere. 


Some  Facts  About  the 
World's  Greatest  School! 

The  first  student  was  enrolled  in  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  on  October  16,  1891. 

Today  the  records  of  the  Schools  show  an  enrolment 
of  over  two  million. 

This  is  over  six  times  greater  than  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  Harvard  in  the  278  years  since  its  organization. 

It  is  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  total  en- 
rolment of  Yale  since  its  doors  swung  open  in  1701. 

It  is  over  five  times  the  total  enrolment  of  all  col- 
leges, universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States  combined. 

I.  C.  S.  text -books  are  used  in  class-room  work 
and  for  reference  purposes  by  304  universities,  colleges, 
government  schools,  institutes  of  technology  and  voca- 
tional schools,  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  in  its 
Shipboard  Training  Schools  and  by  many  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations. 

About  500  students  each  month  report  advancement 
or  salary  increases  as  a  result  of  the  I.  C  S.  training. 
Reports  of  1,000  typical  students  show  that  at  time  of 
enrolment  their  average  monthly  wage  was  $53.80.  At 
the  time  they  most  recentlyre  ported  advancement  their 
average  wage  was  1182.48  per  month,  an  increasein  earn- 
ing power  of  $128.58  per  month  through  I.  C.  S.  Training. 

Reports  on  27,000  typical  students  show  14.999  now 
receiving $1,50  a  year  or  more;  2,451  receiving  $2,500  or 
more;  413  receiving  $5,000  or  more;  20  receiving  $10,000 
or  more;  and  8  with  annual  incomes  of  $25,000  or  more. 


Note  the  number  of  I.  C.  S. 
Students  in  your  State 


State  Number 

Alabama 13,920 

Alaska 1,560 

Arizona 9,440 

Arkansas 8,600 

California.     80,840 

Colorado 35,060 

Connecticut 34,140 

Delaware 4,600 

Dlst.  of  Columbia..  9,280 

Florida 9,780 

Georgia 9,480 

Idaho 10,720 

Illinois    296,840 

Indiana 55,520 

Iowa      40,100 

Kansas 36,000 

Kentucky 9,780 

Louisiana 11,680 

Maine 22,460 

Maryland 21,680 

Massachusetts 83,040 

Michigan 69/40 

Minnesota 32,480 

Mississippi 6,400 

Missouri 53,020 


Navy,  15,000. 


State 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  .. . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total,  2, 


umber 
14,700 
18,240 

4,800 
12,760 
63,560 

6.760 
217,040 
134,700 

6,600 
116,200 

8,320 
15,600 
170,720 
13,380 

8,720 

6.760 
15,020 
39,520 
16,420 

7,880 
21.500 
37,160 
20,960 
42,320 

6.01-0 


007,080 


Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have.  You  can  do  it!  Pick  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
prepare  you  for  it  right  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time— you  need  not  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar 
from  your  present  occupation. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it !  More  than  two  million  have 
done  it  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than 
100,000  are  doing  it  right  now.  Join  them  without 
another  day's  delay.    Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  ! 

rTNTERlJA™^TC0'RRETSP0NDENCE   SCHOOlT 

1  BOX  6488,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

I     Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  lean  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


3  ELECTRICAL  ENUINEF.lt 
H  Electric  I-ichthiR  and  Itji 
3  Electric  Wiring 
3  Telegraph  Engineer 
^Telephone  Work 
"MECHANICAL  I  MUM  1  II 
Mechanical  llialtsmau 
Machine  simp  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
.Surveying    and  Manninir 
JHINE  FOREMAN  "■■  I  Mill 

M.'iniliii'Kiii  orProipeetor 
STATIONARY  I  SUM  I  II 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Knlldcr 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
I'LDMIIINH  AMI  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
'IV  ■  I  H'  Ovenrer  or  Sn  pi . 
CHEMIST 


DSALESMANSH1P 
"ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 

Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 
0  Cartooning 
"BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  and  TrpUt 

Cerl.  Pub.  Accountant 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

Railway  Accountant 

Commercial  Law 

GOOD  ENGLISH 

Teacher 

Common  School  NiiM.ti. 

Mathematics 

CIVIL   SERVICE 

Railway  Mall  Clerk 

APT  OMOIIII.E  OPERA  I  INS 

Auto  Kepnlrhiir 

Kp.nl. b 

neh 

tallan 


Auto  Kepnlrlo? 

Navigation  |Qsn 
"  Allllll'l  I.TI'IIE  InEr 
J  Poultry  Italalnt  |Qltl 


Name. 

Present 
Occupation- 
Street 
and  No 


City State 

Canadians  may  send  thtscoupon  to 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Montreal 


When    you    write   to   advertisers   please  mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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This 
Money 
Maker 


Sold  on 

Easy 
Payments 


EARNS  BIG  PROFITS 

This  attractive,  sanitary  machine  draws 
the  trade  and  makes  money  fast  —  in 
stores,  on  street  corners,  in  theater  or 
hotel  lobbies,  near  picture  shows,  baseball 
parks,  amusement  resorts,  etc. 

Bartholomew 

Pop -Corn    and    Peanut    Machine 

is  coining  money  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  You  can  make  money,  too — right  in 
your  own  town,  with  this  wonderful  machine. 

Write  Quick  for  Free  Book 

Low  Prices  —  Easy  Payment    Plan 

It  fully  describes  our  complete  line  of  Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn  Machines  and  Peanut  Roasters  for  store 
and  street  use. 

BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,  1003  Heights  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


BE  MARTI 

( ,_  >s  We  can  teach  you 

«  /  /'  ,X.      DRAWING 

i 


Onr  18 
years  of  success- 
f  ul  teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  In  Com- 
mercial and  Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed  by  high 
art  authorities. 
Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Faculty  are  filling  high-salaried 
positions.      Artist's   Outfit    FB££ 
to  Enrolled  Students. 
Write  today  for  Art  Tear  Book. 


Yearbook 


ScHGD15fAPMIEI?ART 

ROOM  NO.  9  BATTLECbEEKMlCH. 


a  Month 


2,_ 
___  _    The  master- 
-   piece  of  watch 
manufacture — adjust. 

%  ed  to  the  second,  positions,  tem- 
B  perature  and  isochronism.  En- 
I  cased  at  factory  into  your  choice 
I  of  the  exi.*oisi  te  new  watch  cases. 

21  Jewel 

Burlington 

The  great  Burlington  Watch  sent  on  simple  request. 
Pay  at  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the  watch  at 
the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book 

See  handsome  color  illustrations  of  all  the  newest 
designs  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose   from. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a   postcard  is  enough. 
Get  this  offer  while  it  lasts.    Write  today.    ' 
Burlington  Watch  Co.  Dept  1536  19th  &  Marshall  BN.  Chicago 


All  Bizvgfor  both 


"Don't  Shout" 


I  can  hear 
as  anybody 


"I  hear  you 

now  as  wel 

*How*?    With  the  MORLEY 

PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears 

now,  but  they  are  invisible.     I 

would  not  know  1  had  them  in. 

myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  right 
"The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


BEI 


is    to    the  ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes, 
^visible,  comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjust  it"  Over  100,000  sold.     Wrile  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  789,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


Vnnpn:n||;rtnnrtnftnnffh:h^.ffn:ffntiHriti' 


Rate 

15  cents 

per 

word 


TTJTT 


ft 


U'UU.U 


All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni^ 
ties  for  big  results. 


U  UUUUU'UU 


This   Section    Pays. 

8i%  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  past  year  have  re- 
peated their  copy. 


UU'U'U.U  UUUU  U  U'LT 


Rate 
15  cents 


mn 


FORMS  FOR  NOVEMBER  ISSUE  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN 

WAR  SOUVENIRS 

AGENTS—  500%    PKOFIT :   FREE   SAMPLES;  GOLD 
sign    letters    for    store    and    office    windows;    anyone    can 
put     on.      Metallic    Letter    Co.,     414     N.     Clark     St., 
Chicago. 

TELL     THE     HEADERS     OF     THOTOPLAT     WHAT 
you    have    of    interest    to    them.      You    can    reach    them 

OVER    THERE,     3    YEARS.    SOLDIER,    WOUNDED, 

gassed';  has  few  German  bullets  picked  up  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  France  in  case  with  the  photograph  of  one 
man  who  came  back.  Write  T.  B.  Eardley.  Great 
War  Veterans'  Club,  Carlton  Street.  Toronto.  Canada. 
Price   $5.00. 

at   a    very   small    cost    through    an    advertisement    in    the 
classified    section.      8  4  9!     of    the    advertisers    using    this 

EDUCATION    AND    INSTRUCTION 

section   during  the  past  year  have  repeated.     The  section 
is  read  and  brings  results. 

HUNDREDS     OF     PEOPLE     MAKE     BIG     MONEY 

AGEXTS— HO-RO-CO   MEDICATED   SKIN   &  SCALP 
Soap  and  Toilet  Goods  Plan  beats  everything  for  agent's 

us   for   tree   details.      Bookmart  Co.,   Dept.    8,    Auburn, 

N.   Y. 

profits.     "Hb-Ro-Co,"    13S   Locust  St.,   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

MANUSCRIPTS   TYPEWRITTEN 

AUSTRALIA  —  AGENCIES        DESIRED,        ISEH  (. 
lines,  live  business  and  introductions.     Send  full  particu- 
lars,  Southern  Agencies,  Adelaide,  Australia. 

AGENTS  :     WATERPROOF     KITCHEN    APRON. 

Needs   no   laundering.      Every    housewife   buys.      Dainty, 
durable,  economical.     Big  money.     Sample  free.    Thomas 
Co.,   2164  North  St.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED  TEN  CENTS 
page  including  carbon.  Spelling  corrected.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Marjorie  Jones,  3  22  Monadnock  Block. 
Chicago. 

SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 

BOOKS 

new  magazine.  We  pay  on  acceptance.  Handwritten 
■*'«.  ,n,",~Tit;>hiA.  Send  \'«s.  to  Woman's  National  Maga- 
zine.   333,   Washington,  D.   C. 

HERE    IS    AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO    GET    HAROLD 
MacGrath's  famous  book   "The  Adventures   of  Kathlyn" 

containing    374    pages,    illustrations    made    from    actual 
photographs.     Regular    dollar    book    now    onlv   thirty-five 

SONGWRITERS 

cents.      Tins   is   a   special   limited   offer.      Our   Supply   of 
these    books    is    very    limited.      Order    your    copy    today. 
R.    Meskin,    350   N.    Clark   St.,    Chicago.    111. 

WHO  WILL  WHITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR? 

If  you  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  song  write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."     We 

HELP    WANTED 

revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free   publication    or  sale.     Poems   submitted,    exam- 

WOMEN   TO    SEW.      GOODS    SENT    PREPAID    TO 

your    door;    plain    sewing;    steady    work;    no   canvassing. 

ined  free.  Knickerbocker  Studios,  166  Gaiety  Bldg., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Send   stamped  envelope   for  prices  paid.      Universal  Co., 
Dept.  21.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

GOVERNMENT    PAY'S    $900   TO    $1,800    YEARLY. 
Prepare  for  coming  "exams"  under  former  Civil  Service 
Examiner.    New  Book  Free.  Write  Patterson  Civil  Service 
School,  Box  3017,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  TILE   WORDS   FOR   A    SONG.     WE   WRITE 

music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co.. 
538   So.   Dearborn  St.,    Suite   112.   Chicago. 

SONG    WRITERS— BEST    OFFER    TO   NEW    WRIT- 

ers.  Particulars.  Ellis  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Irvingtou,  New  Jersey. 

WRITE    US    WORDS    FOR    A    SONG.        WE    WILL 

compose  music — facilitate  free  publication.  Send  verses 
on    love,    war.    any    subject.      Fairehild   Music  Co.,    203 

WANTED     IMMEDIATELY— U.     S.     GOVERNMENT 
wants   thousands  men — women,    18   or  over  for  war  posi- 
tions.    Easy  clerical  work.     $100  month.     List  positions 
open  free.     Write  immediately.    Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
5-206,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED    TEN    BRIGHT    CAPABLE    LADIES    TO 

travel,   demonstrate   and  sell   known  goods  to  established 
dealers.      $25.00    to    $50.00    per    week;    railroad    fare 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

paid;  weekly  advance  for  traveling  expenses.     Address  at 
once  Goodrich  Drug  Company,  Dept.    59.   Omaha,  Nebr. 

BCILD  A  $3000  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.     LOT 

PATENTS 

needed;  big  field.  We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money: 
refer   business    to   vou.      Write    today    for   Free    Pointers 

WANTED   IDEAS,    WRITE  FOR  LIST   OF  PATENT 

liuyers   and   Inventions   Wanted.     $1,000,000    in  prizes 

and  new  plan.  American  Collection  Service,  622  State 
St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

offered   for   inventions.     Send  sketch   for  free  opinion    as 
to   patentability.     Our   tour    books   sent   free.     Victor    .1. 
Evans    &   Co.,    Patent   Attys..    7  63    Ninth,    Washington, 
D.    C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MORE    THAN    200.000    COPIES    OF    THIS    MAGA- 

zino    are    sold    every    month.      An    investigation    showed 
that   in    83%    of   the   homes    entered   it   is   read   by    alii 
84%  of  the  users  of  classified  during  the  past  year  have 
repeated.      The    classified    section    offers    a    real    i 
tunitv  to  classified  advertisers.     For  further  information 
address  Photoplay  Magazine.  350  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

INVENT  SOMETHING.     YOUR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 

wealth.      Send    Postal    for    Free    book.      Tells    what    to 
invent   and    how    to   obtain    a   patent  throuch   our   credit 
system.      Talbert    &    Talbert,     4724    Talbert    Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

CARTOONISTS  ARE  WELL  PAID 

illnot  give  vouany  grand  prize  if  you 
answer  thia  ad.  Nor  will  we  claim 
to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if 
you  are  anxious  to  develop  your 
talent  with  a  successful  cartoonist, 
you  can  make  money,  send  a  copy 
this  picture,  with  6c  in  stamps  for 

portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample  lesson 

plate,  and  let  us  explain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
850  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


r        25  Y£A#S  THE  STANDARD  maiWHC 
SCHOOL  fOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

AUVIEIWB  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUR  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 

TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENT'S  STOCK"«o 

-THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 

for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  W.  57th  St.  New  York  City 


m  -^POPULARITY  FOLLOWS  THEf 

^UKULELE 

H  you  play  quaint,  dreatnv  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  song's  on  the  Ukulele  you 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail  20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian 
Ukulele,  music,  everything — no 
extras.  Ask  us  to  send  the  storv  of 
Hawaiian  music.  You  will  love  it. 
No  obligation  —  absolutely  free. 
The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway,  Suite  1009,  N.  Y.  City 


PICK  YOURS  QUICK! 


'Way  Less  Than  Manufacturer's  Price 


Speak  quick — for  these  rebuilt  Underwoods 
are  getting  scarce.     If.  S.  Govt,   bought  J 
100,000  Undenvoods.   Genuine  Visible  Un-  | 
derwoods  at  big  saving.   .'5- Year  Guarantee. 
Try  it  10  DAYS  FREE.    Rent  Of  buy. 
Write  quick  for  Offer  No.   53. 

Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36W.  Lake  St. ,  Chicago* 


Be  An 


ARTIST 


Earn  $35   to   $100   a   week  as  Cartoonist  — 
Illustrator  —  Commercial  Artist. 

Learn  quickly  at  home  by  new  instruction  method. 
Easy  terms.  Outfit  FREE  to  new  students.  Write  today 
for  free  Booklet,  and  bpecial  Offer  NOW. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  1129  H  St.,  N.  W„  Washington.  P.  C. 


Earn  *25  to  100  a  Week 


lUouon   i'i 

Photographei 

nitiesnow.Yc 

profess: 


ommei 
rn  big  money.    Big  opportu- 

n  quality  for  this  fascinating 


LEARN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three  months"  course  covers  all 
branches.  Experts  train  you  in  new, 
up-to-date  studios.  Day  or  evening 
classes.  Easy  terms.  Call  or  write 
for  free  booklet. 

N.  Y.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  39,  141  W.  36th  St..  N.Y.  City 


Everj   advertisement  in  THOTOPIvAY  MAGAZINE  19  guaranteed. 
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troit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Philip  H.  McMillan, 

President 
A.  A.  Schantz, 
j  V.  -  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


The  Open  x/ 

JUji  —the  clear, 

sjggj^lree  air— offers  all 
oiirs?jpys  only  to  one 
means  df  travel— ^/v  ' 

The  Waterway 

Magnificent  D.  &  C.  Lake 
steamers  are  in  daily  ser- 

•  vice,  Detroit  and  Cleveland; 

j  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four 

,  trips  weekly  on  the  Coast 

..Line  to  Mackinac. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure  and  \witinjr  of  t  lie  Short  Story,  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  for 
years  Editor  of  Lippincott's. 
Two  important  contributors 
to  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly 
are  H.  C.  S.  folks.  Our  stu- 
dents are  selling  right  along 
to  leading  magazines,  from 
the  Atlantic  down.  One  busy 
wife  and  mother  is  averaging 
over  $75  a  week  from  pho- 
toplay writing  alone. 

Also  course  in  Journalism, 
Versification,  etc.     No  insti- 
Dr    Esenwein        tution  is  better  equipped  to 
train   for  successful   author- 
ship.   150-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Oept.  95.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


>*, 
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Cash's  Woven  Names 

Prevent  loss  at  the  laundry.  They  are  neat 

and  durable.    Made  in  many  styles  in  fast 

colors  of  Red.  Blue.  Black,  Navv.  Yellow  or  Green. 

U.S.  Can. 

YOUR   FULL   \     ld« *-»|     *J-°2 

.,.„_    ___.  {    6  doz 1.2S        l.SO 

NAME    FOR  I  12  doz.     ....    2.00       2.25 

Samples  of  various  styles  sent  free. 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Limited 

'  North  Chestnut  Street.  South  Norwalk,  Conn 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-septic  Ear  Drums  restored  my  hearing 
and  stopped  Heftd  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones.  Cannot 
be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put  in,  easj  fco 
take  out.  Are  "Ungeen  Comforts."  Inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.City 


!   FRANKLIN    BOOTH     t 


Remember 


That  every  advertisement  in 
PHOTOPLAY  is  guaranteed, 
not  only  by  the  advertiser,  but  by 
the  publisher.  When  you  write 
to    advertisers    please  mention 


Photoplay 


\      EOW    V     BREWER      \ 
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1SJATIONALLY    known    commercial 

^  artists  and    illustrators   are  often 

paid  $1000.00,  or  more,  for  single  pictures 

or  designs, — and  even  at  such  prices  cannot  meet 
the  demand  for  their  work.  Many  of  them — women 
as  well  as  men — earn  yearly  incomes  that  would 
look  good  to  many  captains  of  industry. 

Millions  of  Dollars  Spent  Yearly  J^^ 

today  demands  "more  trained  commercial  artists." 
Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  publishers  and 
others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  designs  and 
illustrations  every  year.  After  the  War  this  need 
will  be  intensified.    Be  Ready! 

Develop  a  High-Salaried  Ability 
Through  Federal  Training 

To  you,  also,  is  open  this  wonderful  new  method  of 
properly  training  your  artistic  ability  for  practical  results. 
Federal  Training  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  designers, 
illustrating  companies  and  commercial  art  studios  as  Ameri- 
ca's Foremost  Course  in  Commercial  Designing. 

On  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  (some  of  the  members 
are  shown  here)  are  such  men  as  Charles  E.  Chambers,  Maga- 
zine and  Story  Illustrator,  whose  drawings  for  "Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford"  in  Cosmopolitan  are  familiar  to  millions; 
Franklin  Booth,  "Painter  with  the  Pen,"  whose  wonderful 
line  drawings  are  constantly  appearing  in  magazines;  Harold 
Gross,  Designer  for  the  Gorham  Company;  D  J.  Lavin,  head 
of  the  Art  Department  for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Edw.  V. 
Brewer  of  "  Cream  of  Wheat  "  fame,  and  others,  each  of  whom 
has  won  true  success  through  persistent  study  and  training. 
You  can  now  take  advantage  of  the  things  they  have  learned 
by  years  of  hard  work  and  digging,  for  thj  Federal  Course 
contains  exclusive  original  lessons  especially  prepared  by  each 
man  for  the  purpose. 

Send  Today  for  Our 
"Preparedness  Offer" 

Today  the  trained  commercial  illustrator  earns  a  splendid 
income,— but  in  the  great  commercial  war  sure  tocome  after 
peace  is  declared,  men  and  women  with  properly  trained 
ability  will  be  even  more  vital,—  and  paid  accordingly. 

PREPARE  NOW!  Don't  wait,  and  then  have  to  watch 
others  walk  off  with  the  big  incomes.  The  Federal  Course  is 
fascinating,  easy  to  learn  and  apply.  Send  6  cents  in  stamps 
today  for  "Your  Future"  a  beautifully  illustrated  56-page  book 
which  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  opportunities  in  this  well- 
paid  profession.  We  will  also  explain  our  special  'Prepared- 
ness Offer"  which  will  enable  any  young  man  to  begin  his 
work  now,  even  though  he  may  be  of  draft  age.  Use  coupon  below. 


|        HAROLD  GROSS 
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All  That  Can  Be  Taught  on 

Photoplay  Writin 


Price 

50 

cents 


Send  for 

your  copy 

today 


Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke's  remarkably  popular 
book  on  the  craftsmanship  of  scenario  writing. 
It  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  treatise  on 
this  new  and  lucrative  art.  This  book  teaches 
everything  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject. 


Written  by  a  master  craftsman  of 
many  years'  experience  in  studios. 
It  contains  chapters  on  construc- 
tion, form,  titles,  captions,  detail- 
ing of  action;  also  a  model  scena- 
rio from  a  library  of  scripts  which 
have  seen  successful  production. 


This  book  will  be  of  especial  value 
to  all  who  contemplate  scenario 
writing,  and  who  do  not  know  sce- 
nario form.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  good  story,  but  who  does 
not  know  how  to  put  it  together. 


The  price  is  50  cents,  including  postage  charges.     Send  for  it  today. 


= address  dept.  10-0= 


PHOTOPLAY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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War  and  the  Fifth  Estate 


A  BUGLE  shrilled  in  the  darkness  of  the  big 
theatre.  The  pictured  actors  ran  to  the 
window  of  the  Paris  hotel.  Far  down  the 
street  came  a  flutter  of  flags.  The  bugle  call 
sounded  again  and  then  on  the  screen  were  flashed 
the  words,  "The  Americans  have  come!" 

It  was  the  climax  of  a  picture  that  had  stirred  every 
emotion.  Men  and  women  had  wept  and  laughed  and 
shuddered  as  war's  comedy  and  tragedy  sprang  into 
being  before  them.  They  had  seen  the  German  horde 
sweep  down  into  France,  they  had  seen  the  poilus 
standing  up  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  boche 
artillery,  they  had  gone  into  the  trenches  and  fought 
alongside  these  brave  sons  of  a  brave  nation,  and  now 
came  the  thrilling  sight  of  men  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  marching  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  democracy. 

Do  you  wonder  that  they  cheered  and  cheered  and 
cheered  again,  standing  in  their  seats  with  tears  run- 
ning down  their  cheeks,  cheering  until  far  up  the 
hanging  globes  of  the  highest  lights  shook  at  the  storm 
of  it? 

To  every  man  and  woman  in  that  great  theatre  the 
war  became  from  that  time  forth  a  living,  breathing 
thing.  No  longer  a  remote  passage  at  arms  in  distant 
lands,  it  was  brought  before  their  very  eyes  in  all  its 
grimness  and  glory. 

And  here  was  but  one  of  countless  such  experiences 
that  have  their  counterparts  in  moving-picture  houses 
the  country  over. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  drama  had  a  cleansing 
effect  upon  all  those  who  watched  it.  They  believed 
that  it  purged  a  man's  soul  of  the  baser  things,  lifting 
it  up  to  the  heights  of  the  emotions  rising  out  of  the 
acted  scenes. 

If  this  world-old  theory  is  indeed  true,  what  a 
mighty  cleansing  the  soul  of  this  nation  has  experi- 
enced in  watching  the  drama  of  war  as  portrayed  by 
the  moving  picture! 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  American  people  that 
they  did  not  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  war  from 
the  outset.  There  was  little  reason  why  they  should 
have.  All  too  many  of  those  who  were  shouting, 
"Wake  "Up,  America"  were  men  (and  women,  too) 
who  heretofore  had  held  themselves  coldly  aloof  from 
America's  democratic  aspirations  and  dreams.  They 
were  not  the  sort  the  people  trusted,  they  did  not  speak 
the  people's  language  and  seme  parts  of  the  nation 
waited  to  be  shown. 

They  were  shown.  They  are  being  shown  today. 
With  their  own  eyes  they  saw  America  arming.  They 
saw  their  boys  change  from  slouching,  callow  youths 
into  upstanding,- responsible  men  in  the  magic  crucibles 
of  cantonment  and  training  camp.  They  saw  the  vast 
trains  of  supplies  being  moved  to  feed  these  men  bet- 
ter than  any  army  is  being  fed.  They  saw  the  workers 
in  the  munitions  plants  forging  weapons  for  America's 
fighters  and  they  saw  the  finished  products,  those 
splendidly  trained  soldiers  of  ours,  marching  aboard  the 
transports. 


As  they  gained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  events 
from  the  physical  pictures  on  the  screens,  their  mental 
pictures  of  the  war  broadened  into  a  true  perspective 
of  its  overwhelming  importance. 

Today  as  they  see  our  khaki  in  Paris,  on  Flanders 
fields,  in  the  American-held  trenches,  they  grasp  the 
meaning  of  it  all  with  a  human  understanding  that 
never  could  be  cajoled  by  orations  or  essays. 

All  the  Allied  governments  have  been  quick  to 
realize  the  outstanding  importance  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture as  a  moulder  of  public  sentiment,  a  stabilizer  of 
civilian  morale. 

They  have  called  up  the  best  brains  of  the  business 
and  put  them  to  work  devising  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  screen  propaganda.  In  Washington  whole 
offices  are  devoted  to  this  vital  work.  Pictures  of 
America's  preparation  and  landing  in  France  are 
shipped  regularly  to  Spain,  South  America  and  other 
neutrals.  What  they  have  done  in  offsetting  the  thor- 
oughly organized  German  propaganda  in  these  coun- 
tries may  never  be  known  but  we  can  be  sure  their 
influence  is  felt. 

Nor  is  it  alone  for  propaganda  purposes  that  the 
governments  so  universally  look  to  the  Motion  Picture. 
They  have  not  neglected  the  recreational  value  of  the 
screen.  At  one  time  in  the  first  black  days  of  the  war 
the  authorities  decided  to  close  the  Motion  Picture 
houses  of  Paris.  They  soon  saw  their  mistake.  There 
were  very  definite  evidences  of  the  dangerous  effects 
of  depression  caused  by  lack  of  the  accustomed  diver- 
sion. Like  individuals,  nations  cannot  afford  to  dwell 
too  persistently  upon  the  one  thought  of  war.  Man 
must  have  his  lighter  moments  if  he  would  face  the 
sterner  ones. 

The  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps, 
in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  numerous  other  war  activities  need  not 
be  emphasized  here.  It  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has 
been  in  a  motion-picture  house  since  April,  1916. 

In  a  time  of  world  agony  there  comes  the  Moving 
Picture  to  lure  the  tortured  mind  into  pleasant  places, 
to  hearten  the  desolate,  refresh  the  weary. 

Well  may  we  call  the  Motion  Picture  the  Fifth 
Estate.  It  has  worthily  proved  its  right  to  stand 
beside  the  Press  as  the  new  expression  of  our  new 
Democracy.  On  the  screen,  Man  sees  his  brother 
Man  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  him  in  the  true  spirit 
of  fraternity. 

Now  this  Fifth  Estate  has  its  interpreter  and  the 
name  of  that  interpreter  is  Photoplav.  Where  the 
Motion  Picture  goes,  Photoplay  goes.  Whom  the 
Motion  Picture  interests.  Photoplay  interests.  In 
picture  and  in  type  it  is  the  magazine  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  world  that  reflects  most  accurately  the  most 
important  developments  in  that  world.  Like  the 
Motion  Picture,  its  appeal  is  human  and  universal. 


(Copyright,  1918,  Photoplay  Magazine) 
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What  causes 

skin  blemishes 

The  way  to  remove  blemishes  and 
to  remove  their  cause 


EVERYONE  is  imme- 
diately attracted  by  a 
clear  skin — soft,  free 
from  blemishes  and  unsightly 
spots. 

Every  girl  longs  for  it. 

If  your  skin  is  not  as  clear 
as  you  would  love  to  have 
it,  find  out  just  what  is  caus- 
ing the  blemishes  that  mar  it. 
Then  start  at  once  to  remove 
not  only  the  blemishes,  but 
their  cause. 

Skin  specialists  say  they 
are  tracing  fewer  and  fewer 
skin  troubles  to  the  blood — 
and  more  to  the  bacteria  and 
parasites  that  are  carried  into 
the  pores  with  dust,  soot 
and  grime. 

To  keep  your  skin  clear 
from  the  spots  and  blemishes 
caused  in  this  way,  you  must 
remove  the  blemishes  you 
already  have  and  prevent 
the  appearance  of  fresh  ones. 

Just  before  retiring,  wash 


in  your  usual  way  with  warm 
water  and  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  and  then  dry  your  face. 
Now  dip  the  tips  of  \our 
fingers  in  warm  water  and 
rub  them  on  the  cake  of 
Woodbury's  until  they  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  cream- 
like lather.  Cover  each  blem- 
ish with  a  thick  coat  of  this 
soap  cream  and  leave  it  on 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  rinse 
very  carefully  with  clear, 
hot  water;  then  with  cold. 

Use  this  treatment  regu- 
larly until  the  blemishes  dis- 
appear, and  supplement  it 
with  the  regular  use  of 
Woodbury's  in  your  daily 
toilet.  This  will  keep  your 
skin  sc  firm  ana  active  that 
it  will  resist  the  frequent 
cause  of  blemishes. 

The  25  cent  cake  of  Woodbury's 
will  last  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
of  any  facial  treatment  and  for 
general  cleansing  use  for  that 
time.  For  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
toilet  goods  counters  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet  of 

famous  treatments  and  samples  of  Woodbury's 

Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder 


If  your  skin  is  pale  and 
sallow,  try  the  new 
steam  treatment  given 
in  the  bookiet,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch." 
With  your  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap 
you  will  get  one  of 
these  interesting 
booklets 


A 


SK'N~Yon 

l°Ve-Tn  t 


Send  6c  for  a  trial  size  cake 
(enough  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  any  WoodburyFacial  treat- 
ment) together  with  the  book- 
let of  treatments,  "  A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for 
12c  we  will  send  you  the  treat- 
ment booklet  ar.d  samples  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Fa- 


cialCream  and  FacialPowder. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergeng 
Co.,  5J3  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  addrema 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Limited,  509  Sherbrooke  St., 
Perth,  Ontario. 
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A  [red  Cheney  Johnston 


T?EW  young  women  have  given  as  many  delightful  characterizations  as  Jane  Grey. 
P  Remember  her  in  the  old  Triangle  pictures?  Recently,  on  the  stage,jhe  took 
Marjorie  Rambeau's  place  in  "Eyes  oj  Youth,"  and  played  "De  Luxe  Annie. 


Charlotte  Fairchild 


/T'S  so  seldom  that  one  discovers  the  vivid  Norma  Talmadge  in 
anything  even  remotely  suggesting  repose  that  this  is  a  most  un- 
usual picture.    Whoever  called  Norma  "the  miniature  dynamo"  had 
never  seen  this  pose. 


ONLY  Kate  Bruce— "Aunty 
Bruce" — as  he  called  her 
— could  make  little  Ben  Alexan- 
der cry  at  the  proper  times  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World."  Here 
are  Ben  and  his  REAL  mother, 
in  a  very  unteary  moment. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


~T)ERHAPS  you  had  your  first  view  of  Martha  Mansfield  in  an  Essanay-Max  Under 
±  production.  She  was  with  Harold  Lockwood  in  "Broadway  Bill,"  and  "the 
spoiled  girl"  in  James  Montgomery  Flagg's  series.    Now  she's  in  the  "Follies." 


Alfred  Chentv  Johnston 


/N  getting  Fred  Stone,  the  Photoplay  crossed  its  Rhine.     The  most  popular  Amer- 
ican comedian — with  the  possible  exception  oj  Al  Jolson — is  a  man  of  wealth  and 
world-wide  theatrical  influence.     He  is  completing  his  first  Zukor-Lasky  picture. 


SUgg 


TT'LOWEKS  and  birds  and  sunsets  and  girls  haven't  needed  any  added  charms  for 
A^  quite  a  good  many  centuries.  For  instance,  here  is  Marie  Prevost,  whose  dress- 
maker hasn't  contrived  much  oj  anything,  and  yet — Marie  is  still  in  Sennet t's  pictures. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


rHIS  year  the  continent  did  not  threaten  to  divide  that  redoubtable  stage-screen 
pair,  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her  husband,  Lou  Tellegen,  for  Farrar  is  making 
pictures  in  the  East.    A  dual  film  venture  for  Farrar  and  Tellegen  has  been  predicted. 


TI7ALLACE  McDONALD,  not  long  ago  with 
W     Vitagraph,  and  recently  with  Triangle,  has  a 
splendid  baritone  voice — and  is  going  to  war! 


/RVING   CUMMINGS,   now  leading   man   with 
Kitty  Gordon,  was  a  favorite  in  those  "early 
days"  of  jour  years  ago  and  a  greater  one  now. 


H.\r1sook 


70HN  BOWERS  has  signed  a  contract  to  appear 
as  a  leading  matt  in  World  films.     Several  years 
ago  he  played  opposite  Mary  Pickjord.    Married. 


T7UGENE  O'BRIEN  has  risen  to  stellar  dimen- 
i*j  sions,  as  a  leading  man,  without  being  starred. 
It  is  reported  that  he  is  to  have  his  own  company. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


LOIS  MEREDITH'S  most  recent  screen  appearance  was  with  Sergeant  Empey  in 
"Over  the  Top."    She  is  equally  well  known  on  stage  and  screen^    She  starred 
in  "Help  Wanted,"  and   has   been  featured    by  Vitagraph,  Pathe,  and   Lasky. 
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THE  world  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch.      The  Great  War  is  as  much  of 
a  milestone  as  the  Great  Deluge. 

And  after  the  deluge,  what? 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  finale,  for  the  present  generation  at  least, 
of  mere  material  invention  and  mere  commercial  expansion  for  gain. 
Commerce  and  invention  have  been  rising  li\e  a  vast  utilitarian  flame  for  a 
half  century. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  war  will  be  followed  by  an  age  of 
stupendous  spiritual  discovery,  and  related  to  this  of  course,  a  revival  of  art 
such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  greatest  things  in  the  world  remain  to  be  discovered,  and  none  of 
them  are  merely  material.  They  are  awesome  things,  things  which  we  spea\ 
of  in  whispers  .  ...  the  relation  of  the  human  brain  and  that  mystic 
impelling  force  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  the  soul  ....  the 
problems  of  life  and  death  ....  the  riddles  of  the  cosmic  universe. 

These  vast  things  must,  in  their  very  nature,  have  the  most  stupendous 
reflexes  in  imagination.  Imaginations  one  expression  is  art,  in  some  form 
or  other.  And  the  art  of  the  twentieth  century — the  preeminently  faithful, 
graphic,  living  art  of  today — is  the  Moving  Picture. 

What  Music  has  meant  to  Italy,  Painting  to  France,  the  J^lovel  to 
Russia  and  Dramatic  Literature  to  England,  the  Moving  Picture  will  mean 
to  America.  Yesterday  America  was  the  only  believer  in  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture; today  it  is  the  only  developer;'  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  only  master  of 
the  craft.  It  is  destiny  that  this  craft  shall  be  the  arm  of  our  ingenuity  and 
the  vehicle  of  our  imaginations. 

Veritably,  as  The  Day  of  Materialism  and  Imperialism  is  waning, 
The  Day  of  the  Literature  of  Light  is  dawning. 
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The  peculiar  necessities  of  their  Alpine 
warfare  has  lead  the  sturdy  Italians  into  a 
conflict  almost  as  upside  down  as  that  waged 
by  the  airmen.  Here  is  a  "  trench  "  not  in 
the  Alps,  but  on  the  Tagliamento  river. 
One  would  believe  that  whoever  constructed 
such  a  trench,  could,  if  occasion  arose,  do 
the  most  beautiful  fancy  work  —  provided  all 
their  time  were  not  taken  up  decimating 
the  Austrian  Empire. 


The  danger  of  a  surprise  attack,  or  an  air- 
bomb,  or  a  filtration  of  deadly  gas,  isn't 
much  of  a  worry  to  these  United  States 
troops,  asleep  in  a  dugout  right  where  the 
fight  is  at  its  hottest.  They  have  warmth, 
which  is  a  manifest  necessity  in  the  cool 
nights  of  Northern  France,  and  they  have 
just  had  something  to  eat,  which  is  a  happy 
thought  anywhere,  and  they  are  ready  for 
anything  that  comes. 


Here  are  two  Sammies  posted  in  an 
advanced  shell-hole,  not,  however  in  "No- 
Man's  Land."  This  particular  bit  of 
gnashed  ground  is  just  behind  the  front 
line  diggings,  and  serves  to  give  the 
Americans  their  final  training.  At  this 
moment  they  are  observing  Hun  airships 
criss-crossing  the  air  above  their  heads, 
and — you  will  note  by  the  tensely-grasped 
riffles — they  are  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
have  these  buzzards  of  the  sky  come 
within  sniping  range.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  pictures  to  arrive  in  this  country 
showing  Americans  actually  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  world-war  at  the  front. 
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The  Myriad 

Moods  of 

War 


Photos  copyright  by 
Underwood  &  Underwood 


Will  another  Meissonier  arise 
to  paint  the  grim  yet  occasionally 
beautiful  drama  of  this  war?  Let 
us  hope  so,  for  with  a  world 
embattled  there  is  warlike 
splendor  of  a  sort  that  —  let  us 
hope  —  we  shall  never  see  again. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  gentler 
touch  which  might  have  done 
honor  to  the  soft  tints  of  Corot. 
This  French  sentry,  for  instance, 
perched  on  the  wall  of  a  ruined 
chateau,  could  be  the  centerpiece 
of  an  exhibit  in  any  Salon. 


Here  lies  indisputable  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  the  end  of  at 
least  one  of  the  great  new  German 
U-boats.  It  lies,  a  total  wreck, 
on  the  coast  of  Wissant,  near 
Calais.  The  boat  was  captured 
by  the  French,  and  the  crew  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Belgian  cavalry. 
This  picture  gives  a  remarkable 
view  of  the  general  lines  of  the 
Kaiser's  new  weapon  of  the  seas, 
and  —  sinister  thought !  —  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  and  some  more  like 
it  cannot  be  shown  through  the 
German  Empire. 
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MR.  JOHNSON  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
leading  commentator  that  the  new  art  of  the 
Photoplay  has  yet  developed  in  its  twin  brother  in  art, 
literature.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  editorial  desk,  spent  in  the  studios  of 
the  East  and  West,  he  has  returned,  bringing  with  him 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  and  faith  in  the  great  mission 
of  the  motion  picture,  a  greater  Tolerance  (if  possible), 
and  a  vast  storehouse  of  information.  Like  a  surgeon 
seeking  more  light,  in  diagnostic  study  he  has  attended 
clinics,  and  done  research  work.  His  remarkable 
literary  ability,  with  which  the  readers  of  PHOTOPLAY 
are  familiar,  gives  him  the  facility  to  pass  his  infor- 
mation on  and  to  aid  in  a  constructive  manner  in  the 
development  of  the  greatest  Art  which  America  has 
given  to  the  world  —  the  Photoplay.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  him  back.  We  know  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  his  return.— THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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UR  government  has  wisely  determined  that  traitors 
are  of  two  classes:  those  who  actually  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  those  who  do  nothing 
except  deride  the  efforts  of  others,  while  offering 
no  help,'  making   no   sacrifice, 
proffering  no  service,  them- 
selves. Those  classifica- 
tions have  a  place 
in  the  arts  as 
well  as  in 


Have  a 


You  have  got  to  put  your  whole 
ma\e  it  achieve  its  manifest  Destiny. 
a  new  understanding,  pleads  for 

tyy  Julian 


A  year  ago  I  left  the  secure  trench  of  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine to  advance  into  the  no-man's  land  of  actual  picture- 
making.  I  wanted  experience.  I  got  it.  I  made  experi- 
ments. A  few  of  them  were  successes.  I  wished  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  fellows  the  men  behind  the  pictures  really 
are.  I  found  out.  I  wished  to  know  why  we  don't  get 
better  pictures,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  good  pictures. 
I  discovered  some  of  the  reasons — not  all  of  them,  or  even 
half  of  them,  for  here's  where  one  has  to  back  up  experience 
•  with  theory. 

My  first  impulse,  upon  once  more  tumbling  over  the 
sandbags,  and  finding  my  feet  on  the  fire-step,  is  to  cry 
"Have  a  Heart!" 

I  am  going  to  say  this:  the  chief  thing  wrong  with  mo- 
tion pictures  today  is  the  class  of  intelligent  people  who 
continually  find  fault  with  them. 

I  mean  authors  of  repute  and  power;  the  progressives 
among  actors  and  actresses;  established  theatrical  man- 
agers; professional  critics  and  commentators;  leaders  ot 
society  and  civic  bodies  whose  function  it  is  to  turn 
their  following  toward  some  form  of  art  or  other. 
Let  me  explain  still  further: 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Motion  Picture's 
kindergarten  years.  The  mechanical  epoch,  the  toy 
era,  is  quite  over.  The  Motion  Picture  is  today  in  a 
death  grapple  with  an  invisible  Prussian — a  spirit  of 
skepticism  which  would  condemn  it  to  an  eternal  tri- 
viality, making  the  screen  a  languid  diversion  for  chil- 
dren, cooks  on  a  holiday,  ingenues,  and  business  men 
in  the  siesta  hour. 

The  Motion  Picture  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  in  the 
paths  which  it  has  always  followed.     By  every  justice 
that  art  and  culture  possess,  it  is  due,  from  now  on,  to 
be  a  genuine  artistic  force,  a  cultural,  permanent  force, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  unless  intelligent  men  and  women 
will  lend  it  not  only  their  fullest  support  but  their  ut- 
termost faith.    That  they  have  never  done,  but  if  they 
do  not  do  it,  now,  they  are  committing  treason  against 
the  artistic  liberties  of  the  world.    They  will  be  guilty 
of  crushing  the  one  art  contribution  of  the  twentieth 
century  beneath  a  bigotry  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  fourteenth. 

The  director  and  the  star  dominate  the  production 
side  of  the  picture  business  today.     You  hear  a  good 
deal  about  stellar  tyranny,  and  almost  nothing  about 
the  Commune  of  the  director.     Yet  there  he  stands — 
obscure,  but  an  oft-multiplied  little  Czar. 
Of  course  the  directoral   problem  is  a 
real  one.    The  directors  grew  to  be  bosses 
because  they  had  to  be — they  had  to  write 
their  own  stories  as  well  as  choose  them, 
and  after  that,  adapt  them  to  their  people 
and  their  conditions.    That  wasn't  any  de- 
sire to  wear  shoulder-straps;  it  was  the  first 


The  photoplay  has 
annexed  beauty,  long 
since  —  but  now  it 
needs  decorators  and 
designers  and  scene- 
builders,  and  modistes 
and  fashion-designers 
who  know  the  photo- 
graphic values  of  color. 
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Heart 


faith  behind  the  Motion  Picture,  to 
A.  familiar  Voice,  aroused  by 
tolerance,    and    tells    you    why. 

[ohnson 


HPHERE  are  robbers  in  National  Banks,  sensualists 
■*-  in  the  Church  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  half- 
wits in  the  colleges.  Must  the  Photoplay  be  condemned 
because  of  the  pickpockets  among  its  camp- following? 


We  want  from  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  unquestioning,  enthusiastic  belief  in 
the  motion  picture  as  an  instrument  of  destiny  in  bring- 
ing men  and  their  motives  together  throughout  the 
world,  as  a  disseminator  of  knowledge,  and  a  purveyor 
of  beauty  and  emotion. 


The  chief  thing  wrong  with  motion  pictures  today 
is  the  class  of  intelligent  people  who  continually  find 
fault  with  them. 


law  of  survival.  However,  like  the  descendants  of  the  first 
feudal  strong  men,  many  of  the  directors  have  grown  to  be 
robber-barons,  and  inflict  on  their  proprietors  and  their 
public  the  brassy  sheen  of  small-time  taste,  feeble  educa- 
tion and  colossal  egotism. 

Now  then,  what  do  we  want  from  the  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  the  progressive  and  creative  forces  of 
the  U.  S.? 

Like  America's  militant  allies,  we  want  and  must  have 
pretty  nearly  everything. 

In  the  first  place  we  want  unquestioning,  enthusiastic 
belief  in  this  truth:  the  Motion  Picture,  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  arts,  is  the  instrument  of  destiny  in  bringing 
men  and  their  motives  together  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  as  well  a  disseminator  of  knowledge  and  a  pur- 
veyor of  beauty  and  emotion. 

When  all  those  who  count  themselves  leaders  of 
thought  believe  in  the  Motion  Picture  as  they  be- 
lieve in  the  Novel,  the  Play,  Music  and  Painting, 
we  shall  receive  the  full  and  heartfelt  co-opera- 
tion of  every  man  and  woman  who  can  write 
or  make  or  procure  an  artistic  thing. 

First  of  all,  we  need  the  sincere  co-operation 
of  the  author  himself — not  the  author's  by- 
products. 

We  need  painters.    We  need  designers.    We 
need  the  fashioners  of  style.    We  need  poets. 
We  need  wits  and  epigrammatists  and  all 
the  rapiers  of  letters — for  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture's mightiest  corps  and  chief  reliance, 
the  Photoplay,   depends  much  upon   the 
written  word.     We  need  mechanical   in- 
ventors and  chemical  experimenters.    We 
need  opticians  with  imagination  and  mod- 
istes  who    know    the    value    of    color    in 
photography. 

Lest  some  member  of  the  Author's  Union 
assassinate  me  for  inferring  that  the  author, 
not    the   illiterate   picture-manager,   is   to 
blame  for  a  lack  of  literary  sincerity  among 
the  cameras,  let  me  explain:  this  is  a  two- 
sided  quarrel.     For  one  author  who  has 
been  done  brown,  insulted,  and  thrown  out 
over  the  back  fence,  there  are  twenty  who 
do  nothing  but  snort  and  sneer,  extending 
a  cordial  raspberry  to  all  things  picturistic 
— and  perfectly  willing,  too,  to  pick  up 
some  loose  change  by  dashing  off  an  idle 
scenario  now  and  then.    And  for  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  it  is  no  sin  for  anyone  to  charge  double  price  to 
the  government  and  the  movies. 

There  you  have  some  of  the  external  facts  in  the  case. 

Have  a  heart! 

Have  a  heart  and  help.    If  you  don't,  I  tell  you  that  as 


sure  as  we're  both  here,  the  Motion  Picture— and  the 
Photoplay,  which  is  the  Motion  Picture's  biggest  and  finest 
expression — will  come  to  a  full  stop. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  war  for  one  more  illustration: 
one  day's  battle  now  uses  up  more  ammunition  than  Napo- 
leon required  to  carve  an  em- 
pire.   The  demands  of  the 
Photoplay,  in  particu- 


The  Director  and 
the  Star  dominate 
theproduction  side 
of  the  picture  bus- 
iness today.     You  have  heard 
a  lot  about  the   tyranny   of 
the  star,  but  not  much  about 
the   tyranny  of  the  director. 
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-were  the  par- 


lar,  are  correspondingly  just  as  over- 
whelming. To  progress  it  must  have  not 
a  novelty  here  and  there,  but  a  stupen- 
dous torrent  of  spiritual  emotions,  men- 
tal ideas  and  physical  material. 

The  Whole  People  have  got  to  put 
their  whole  faith  back  of  the  War  to 
bring  it  to  an  end,  and  behind  the 
Photoplay  to  make  it  continue. 

Before  I  sat  down  to  write  these  par- 
agraphs it  seemed  to  me  that  the  me- 
chanical difficulties — the  internal  problems 
amount  issue.     You  see,  we  have  made  them  secondary, 
but  they  are  very  real,  too,  and  I  want  to.  show  some  of 
them  to  you. 

You  are  responsible  for  the  first  and  biggest  one:  the 
vast  number  of  photoplays  necessary.  In  your  down-town 
theatres  you  kick  if  you  don't  have  a  daily  change  of  bill; 
in  your  resident  districts  you  must  have  a  new  one  every 
other  day.  No  publication — not  even  Montgomery  Ward's 
catalogue — could  hold  up  to  that  demand.  The  theatres 
wouldn't  attempt  it.  Yet,  cultivating  this  optic  intemper- 
ance deliberately,  you  spread  your  groans  all  over  the  high- 
way because  you  don't  find  invariable  masterpieces. 

Have  a  heart! 

For  the  illiterate  captioneer,  the  careless  director, 
time-clock  scenarioist,  the  perfunctory  scene-builder, 
prima-donna  actor,  the  male  or  female  vampire  and 


THE  demands  of  the 
Photoplay  are  as  over- 
whelming as  the  demands  of 
War.  To  progress  it  must 
have  not  a  novelty  here  and 
there  but  a  stupendous  tor- 
rent of  spiritual  emotions, 
mental  ideas  and  physical 
material. 


the 
the 
the 


managerial  panderer  I  offer  no  excuses  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Not  to  continue  a  weary  cataloguing,  let's  take  two  or 
three  specific  instances  of  great  obstacles  never  even 
thought  of  by  the  casual  observer. 

California  is  considered  a  paradise  of  light.     And  so  it 
is — when  its  sunshine  falls  from  a  perfectly  clear  sky.    But 
many  of  the  spring  and  summer  months 
are   marked   by   a   variable   haze:    light 
which  is  of  one  degree  to  the  eye,  and  of 
many  degrees  to  the  camera.    Now,  lights 
in  a  picture  must  "match  up."    So,  some- 
times, day  after  day,  a  company  will  set 
out  to  continue  or  complete  one  or  more 
exterior  sequences  and  find  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  because  "the  light 
doesn't  match."    Meanwhile,  stel- 
lar salaries  go  on,  overhead  ex- 
pense piles  up — and  the  program 
is  waiting.     Eventually  the  pic- 
ture must  be  completed  regard- 
less. 

The   war   is   increasing   the 
laboratory     chief's     problems 
day  by  day.    Perfect  moonlight 
effects  were  gotten  in  the  aniline 
dyes  imported  from  Germany  be- 
fore the  war.  That  dye  is  gone. 
Eventually,  we  shall  have  as 
good  or  better,  made  domesti- 
cally— but  we  haven't  it  yet. 
Developing  and  printing  ma- 
terials   have    not    only    in- 
creased nearly  2000  percent 
in  price,  but  are  almost  im- 
possible to  get.    No  firm  is 
able,  today,  to  get  anywhere 
near  the  quota  of  new  cam- 
eras   it    is   willing    to   pay 
for.     Each  one  that  it  does 
get  costs  as  much  as  a  high- 
class  automobile! 

Most  of  the  production  de- 
partments are  located,  per  artis- 
tic necessity,   in   California,  while 


their  executive  offices  exist,  per  business 
necessity,  in  New  York.  Three  thousand 
miles  apart,  and  ofttimes  not  even  the 
whole  labor  of  the  Western  Union  is  able 
to  make  them  understand  each  other. 

The  problem  whose  rack  and  anguish 
never  relents,  the  nightmare  that  shares 
your  plate  at  the  table  and  roosts  on  your 
bedposts  at  night,  is  Time.    The  awful 
urge  of  speed  saturates  and  tinges  every 
department     of     Photoplay     endeavor. 
Time!  a  galley-boss  born  of  feverish  competition  and  public 
fastidiousness  that  forces  producers  to  produce  on  an  in- 
violable scale  whether  art  be  fleeting,  or  lethargic  for  any 
one  of  a  number  of  unavoidable  causes.     The  fact  that  it 
may  require  time  for  the  mountains  to  go  to     Mohamet 
finds  no  recognition  in  the  film  booking  agencies,  pushed  by 
the  exhibitors  who  are  pushed  by  the  exhibitor's  patrons. 
Time  balls  up  the  leading  woman's  costumes,  makes  a  ma- 
chine out  of  the  most  enthusiastic  scenario-writer,  makes  a 
sawmill  of  the  cutting-room,  interferes,  even,  with  proper 
locations. 

In  the  Restaurant  Royale,  in  Chicago,  I  heard  a  swarthy- 
faced  engineer,  at  an  adjoining  table,  sharply  criticize 
Triangle's  "Hard-Rock  Breed"  because  the  rock  location 
wasn't  "hard  rock,"  after  all. 

I  was  intimately  concerned  with  the  finding  of  locations 
for  that  particular  picture.  We  went  seventy  miles  every 
day,  by  motor,  to  get  to  the  rock-drillings  that  were  shown 
— seventy  miles,  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  and  there  wasn't  what  the  engineering 
profession  knows  as  hard  rock  work  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Los  Angeles  at  that  particular  time.  If  there  had 
been  hard  rock  within  one  hundred  miles  we  would  have 
reached  it.  For  picture  purposes  all  real  rock  excavation, 
on  a  large  scale,  is  practically  the  same. 

While  the  photographer  waifs,  perhaps       We  OUght  to  have  had  it,  perhaps,  to  Sat- 

day  after  day,  for  the  "light  to  match,"      isfy   the   two-score   men   in   the   United 

States  who  in  a  few  scenes  could  detect 
the  difference.     But  just  then  we  couldn't 
get  it,  and  we  did  the  best  we  could. 
Have  a  heart,  Mr.  Engineer! 
The  theatre  men,  because  of  a  bit 
of  jealousy;   the  literary  men,  be- 
cause of  class  pride  and  a  lot  of 
real  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
pirates    and    ignorant    elbowers 
who  have  infested  this  business; 
the   professionally    cultured,    by 
reason  of  their  habits  of  thought 
— these,    and    others,    have   a 
motto  upon  their  walls  which 
says:     "The  Movies  are  An- 
athema, and  They  who  traffic 
therein     are     Sluggards,     or 
Thieves,  or  both." 

Let  us  destroy  that  senti- 
ment wherever  we  find  it,  for 
it  is  the  delusion  of  Pharisees 
who  close  their  eyes  and  stop 
their  ears  against  the  truth. 

There  are  robbers  in  Na- 
tional Banks,  and  sensualists 
in  the  Church  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  half-wits 
in  the  colleges.  Must  the 
Motion  Picture  and  the  Pho- 
toplay be  condemned  because 
of  the  scars  of  speed  and  the 
pickpockets  among  its  camp- 
following? 
Have  a  heart! 


stellar  salaries  go  on,  overhead  expense 
piles  up  and  the  programme  waits. 
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In  which  it  is  proven  that 
the  only  person  prouder 
than  a  bride  is  a  war-bride. 


By 
Dorothy  Scott 


,\ 


MARILYN  kept  right 
on    with    her    knitting 
although  her  eyes  were 
so  brimmed  with  tears 
that  the  stitches  seemed  blurred 
and    distorted.     She    was   doing 
her  best  to  hide  in  a  corner  of 
the   spacious,   bright   hall   which 
was  used  as  a  work-room  by  the 
Ladies'  Loyalty  League  and  which 
was  at  this  moment  filled  with  chat- 
tering   femininity.     Most    of    these 
"volunteer   workers"   were   of   high 
school  age  and,  in  the  midst  of  this 
gay,     fashionably     dressed     crowd," 
Marilyn  looked  like  a  little  grey  moth 
that  had  somehow  strayed  into  a  bevy 
of  butterflies. 

She  was  waiting,  nerves  on  edge,  for 
the  taunts  which  had  become  a  fa- 
miliar part  of  the  afternoon's  con- 
versation. Whenever  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  chatter,  it  was  customary 
to  "get  a  rise  out  of  Marilyn"  and, 
with  the  unconscious  cruelty  of 
youth  which  has  never  known  suf- 
fering, the  girls  had  seized  upon 
her  one  sensitive  subject.  She  was 
used  to  being  twitted  about  not 
having  a  beau — as  long  as  she  could  remember  she  had 
been  called  an  old  maid  and  she  had  learned  not  to  mind. 
But,  since  the  war  had  broken  out  and  she  had  watched 
the  long  lines  of  gallant  fellows  on  their  way  to  the  front, 
the  thought  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  whom  she 
could  send  candy  and  cigarettes  and  good  cheer,  had  be- 
come almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  girls'  chatter 
about  their  soldier  sweethearts,  left  her  sick  with  loneliness 
and  this  they  knew  and  found  exceedingly  funny. 

In  spite  of  her  struggle  for  self-control,  one  huge  tear 
relied  down  her  cheek  and  splashed  on  the  khaki-colored 
sock  she  was  knitting.  Gwendolyn's  quick  eyes  saw  it  and 
sparkled  maliciously. 

"Feeling  blue,  Marilyn?"  she  cooed  in  honeyed  tones. 
"Are  you  crying  over  your  lover  at  the  front?  Don't  be 
bashful — show  us  his  picture." 

Twenty  pairs  of  bright  eyes  were  raised  from  their  work 


* 


"For  all  my  fears,"  said  Mar- 
ilyn whimsically,  "my  dream 
came  true.  I'll  be  a  real  war 
bride  this  time,  with  no  pre- 
tending." 


to  watch  the  fun.  Marilyn  winced  like  a  little  hunted 
animal,  then  gulped  twice  and  suddenly  became  calm.  A 
wild  idea  had  entered  her  head  and  out  of  her  desperation, 
she  acted  on  it  almost  involuntarily. 

"I  haven't  his  picture  with  me,"  she  said,  steadily.  "But 
I  can  tell  you  his  name.  It  is — "  she  hesitated  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second  and  then  added  in  a  rush,  "It  is  Cap- 
tain John  Whitney  Marshall.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
him." 

Heard  of  him!  The  name  of  General  Pershing  himself 
could  hardly  have  caused  more  excitement.  For  weeks, 
Captain  Marshall  had  been  heralded  in  the  papers  as  the 
latest  "American  Ace,"  the  valiant  young  aviator  who  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  German  aerial  fleet.  Marilyn 
caught  eagerly  at  the  first  murmur  of  surprise  and  ad- 
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miration  and  then  to  her  terror  heard  it  change  to  incre- 
dulity. To  keep  her  courage  from  failing  utterly  she 
plunged  forward  still  deeper. 

"He  isn't  my  sweetheart  though,"  she  gasped  hurriedly. 
''He's  my  husband.  We  were  married  secretly  before  he 
left  for  the  front."  And  then,  unable  longer  to  keep  back 
the  burst  of  tears,  she  escaped  in  the  buzz  that  followed 
her  announcement. 

Once  out  in  the  street,  the  realization  of  what  she  had 
done,  descended  in  full  force  upon  her.  To  her  as  to  the 
other  girls,  Captain  John  Whitney  Marshall  was  only  a 
name  to  be  honored.  She  had  never  even  seen  him  although 
his  picture  in  aviator's  uniform,  cut  from  a  Sunday  paper, 
had  hung  above  her  dresser  for  weeks.  She  was  in  for  it 
now,  however,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  see  her  story 
through  and  to  find  evidence  that  would  support  it. 

In  her  bewilderment,  she  stopped  for  one  dazed  moment 
before  a  dingy  little  curio  shop  on  the  corner.  Its  window 
was  filled  with  the  usual  motley  collection  of  old  jewelry, 
worn  tapestries  and  dirty  prints.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
battered  German  helmet  and  an  officer's  leather  belt,  obvi- 
ously placed  there  because  of  their  timeliness.  They  gave 
Marilyn  her  second  inspiration.  She  would  buy  them  as 
relics  of  her  mythical  husband. 

The  proprietor  who  bargained  with  her  was  an  unsavory 
looking  creature  with  shifting  eyes  and  cruel  hands  like 
claws.  Once  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  shop  addressed 
him  as  "Blinky"  and  he  answered  with  a  volley  of  curses. 
Before  she  left,  he  had  forced  upon  her  the  purchases  for 
twice  their  value  and  with  uncanny  knowledge  of  her  pur- 
pose, had  sold  her  an  old-fashioned  wedding  ring. 

Meanwhile,  the  girls  of  the  Ladies'  Loyalty  League  were 
holding  an  indignation  meeting  in  the  deserted  hall.     The 
first  impression  made  by  Marilyn's  earnestness  had  worn 
off  and  they  all  agreed  that  she  was  a  horrid  little  story- 
teller who  was  trying  to  impose  on  their  good-nature. 
She  must  be  exposed  at  once  and  publicly,  to 
teach  her  a  lesson  but  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  best  method  of  making  an  example 
of    her.     Suddenly    Gwendolyn    had    a 
bright  thought. 

"Captain  Marshall's  mother  lives 
here,"  she  announced.     "You  know 
their  beautiful  place  they  call  'Hill- 
crest.'     Let's  write  to  her  and  tell 
her  everything  and  invite  her  to 
our  next  meeting  when  Marilyn 
tells  her  story.     She  can  show 
her  up  better  than  anyone." 
And,  with  the  shout  of  joy 
which  greeted  this  sugges- 
tion, the  Loyal  Leaguers 
gathered  about  the  table 
to    compose    a    letter    to 
Mrs.    Marshall    which 
would   be   tactful   and   at 
the  same   time  justly 
dignant. 

At   the 
of     the 


guished  woman  with  the  unconsciously  gracious  manners 
of  the  true  aristocrat.  She  had  indicated  from  the  first 
that  she  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  object  of  her  visit  and 
the  girls  were  waiting, with  varying  degrees  of  impatience, 
for  Marilyn's  arrival. 

When  the  door  finally  opened  and  Marilyn  stood  on  the 
threshold,  all  the  Leaguers  turned  as  one  to  face  her.  She 
made  a  pathetic,  frightened  little  figure  with  her  huge  eyes 
staring  through  their  shell-rimmed  glasses  and  the  German 
helmet  and  belt  clasped  tightly  to  her  shabby  blouse.  She 
tried  to  slip  into  a  seat  but  Gwendolyn,  still  with  her 
honeyed  smile,  pressed  forward,  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
forward  to  the  guest. 

"Let  me  present  Mrs.  John  Whitney  Marshall,  wife  of 
the  famous  aviator,"  she  said  sweetly.  "We  invited  this 
lady  here  especially  to  meet  you,  Marilyn.  Do  tell  her 
how  it  happened,  my  dear.     It's  all  so  thrilling." 

Marilyn  looked  up  into  the  kind  brown  eyes  of  their 
guest  and  had  a  wild  impulse  to  throw  her  arms  about  the 
older  woman's  neck  and  confess  everything.  A  suppressed 
chuckle  from  one  of  the  girls  brought  her  back  to  her  orig- 
inal intention  and  she  began  the  story  which  she  had  pre- 
pared carefully  at  home.  It  was  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
love  and  adventure 
Marilyn's  powers 
but  to-day — with 
upon  her — the  girl 
justice.  As  she 
the  most  salient 
facts,  she  turned 
to  her  trophies 
for  support 
and  held  out 


& 


which     did     credit     to 
as  a   weaver  of  fiction. 

those     kind     eyes 

could  not  do  it 

faltered  over 


next   meeting 
League,     the 


twenty  young  patri- 
ots   sat    clustered 
about  their  guest 
who  had  just  ar- 
rived in  the  Mar- 
shall     limousine. 
They     had     all 
agreed       secretV 
that    she    looked 
exactly     as    -the 
mother  of  a  hero 
should   look  —  a 
gentle,     distin- 


John's  face  was  distorted  at  first  sight  of  the 

weapon Suddenly,  all   trace  of  fear 

changed  to  blind  anger.     He  sprang  at  the 
crook  just  as  he  fired. 
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the  helmet  and  the  belt  as  dumb  witnesses  to  her 
statements. 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Mrs.  Marshall  spoke. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you.  my  dear." 
she  said  gently.     "You  see,  I'm  John's  mother." 

The.  helmet  fell  crashing  to  the  floor  as  Marilyn  stag- 
gered back  struck  by  the  realization  that  she  had  been 
trapped.  A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  girls  who  no  longer 
tried  to  restrain  their  mirth,  confirmed  her  assurance. 

But  Mrs.  Marshall  went  on  speaking.  "My  son  wrote 
me  all  about  it,"  she  said  to  the  dazed  Marilyn.  "I've 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  Come  here,  dear  child. 
I'm  so  glad  I've  found  you." 

Marilyn  could  only  stare  for  a  moment  at  the  arms  out- 
stretched for  her.  Then  the  strain  of  the  last  hour  broke 
and  she  fell  sobbing  into  the  embrace  of  the  dear  woman 
who,  deceived  or  not,  was  at  least  for  the  moment,  her 
friend. 


Life   at    Hillcrest,    where    Marilyn 
was  now  established,  would 
have  been  one  untroubled 
round   of   luxury  and 


comfort  and  sweet  companionship  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
secret  which  was  gnawing  at  her  conscience.  Every  affec- 
tionate act  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Marshall  burned  like  a  coal 
of  fire  until  finally  the  girl  could  bear  it  no  longer.  One 
night,  when  her  foster-mother  left  her  with  a  goodnight 
kiss,  she  called  her  back  and  told  her  everything.  Mrs. 
Marshall  seemed,  oddly  enough,  more  bewildered  than  sur- 
prised and  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence  as  if  seeking 
guidance  for  her  next  move.     At  last,  she  spoke. 

"You  must  stay  here,  at  least  for  the  present."  she  said. 
"Later  we  will  decide  what  to  do  but  until  then  never  let 
anyone  but  ourselves  suspect  that  you  are  not  my  son's 
wife."  Marilyn  promised  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  in 
her  heart. 

That  night,  Marilyn  awoke  suddenly  from  the  most  hor- 
rible of  nightmares.  With  the  terror  of  her  imagined  dan- 
gers still  upon  her,  she  jumped  from  her  bed,  ran  out  in  the 
hall  and  fell  almost  into  the  arms  of  a  young  man,  an  utter 
stranger,  who  had  come  out  of  an  adjacent  room  with  an 
air  of  belonging  there.  At  her  shriek  of  surprise,  Mrs. 
Marshall  came  out  of  her  bedroom,  cast  a  significant  glance 
at  the  stranger  and  led  Marilyn  away  to  her  own  room.  In 
the  midst  of  her  soothing  words  of  endearment,  she  ex- 
plained that  the  stranger  was  a  young  chemist  for  whom 
she  had  fitted  up  a  laboratory.  "Mr.  Hardwick  is  doing 
very  important  work  for  the  Government,"  she  told  the 
girl.  "Of  course  you  must  say  nothing  about  his  being 
here,  for  spies  are  constantly  about."  Marilyn  promised 
again  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  vivid  memory  of  a  pair 
of  keen  lovable  blue  eyes  which  her  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  stranger  had  impressed  upon  her. 

As  the  days  went  by,  MarilynJe  visits  to  the  laboratory 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  pleasant  routine  at  Hill- 
crest.   It  was  obvious  that  the  chemist  looked  forward  to 
them.   At  Mrs.  Marshall's  suggestion,  she  had  discarded 
the  black-rimmed  glasses,  loosened  her  primly  knotted 
hair  and  turned  from  a  meek  little  grub  to  a  very  fasci- 
nating butterfly.     Without  the  slightest  conceit,  she  real- 
ized  that   she   was   now   a   very   pretty   girl   and    the 
,     chemist's  evident  admiration  did  not  seem  incredible  to 
her.     Nevertheless,   she   was  deeply  disturbed   at   the 
situation  which  was  developing. 

Once  he  had  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  then 
catching  sight  of  her  wedding  ring,  had  dropped  it  with 
a  look  of  searching  inquiry.     The  pang  which  this  un- 
spoken question  had  brought  her,  made  her  realize  how 
close  and  important  a  factor  he  had  become  in  her  life. 
She  had  left  the  laboratory  hurriedly  with  some  laugh- 
ing excuse  but  the  thought  of  that  look  still  stabbed 
her  and  she  felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  hate,  the 
soldier  "husband"  who  was  the  unconscious  cause  of 
her  suffering. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  her  maid 
announced  that  "a  person"  downstairs  insisted  on  see- 
ing her.     From  the  up-turned  nose  and  general  disgust 
of  Celeste,   Marilyn  gathered  that  the  "person"  was 
more  or  less  objectionable  and  not  to  be  encouraged. 
When  she  entered  the  reception,  an  evil-looking  figure 
rose   and    came    forward,    fixing   her   with    a    steady 
menacing  gaze.     For  a  moment  she  had  only  a  vague 
sense  that  she  had  seen  this  man  before  and  then  with 
a  rush  came  back  the  memory  of  the  dark,  dingy  curio 
shop  and  this  face  leering  at  her  from  behind   the 
counter.     It  was  Blinky.     As  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  her  she  started  back  with  a  little  cry. 
Blinky  grinned,  insolently. 

"Remember  me  now.  don't  you,"  he  sneered.  "I'm 
wise  to  your  little  game  kiddo  but  there  won't  be  any 
trouble  if — "  He  crossed  his  palm  with  a  significant 
gesture. 
Marilyn  felt  the  old  terror  sweeping  over  her.  This 
crook  had  it  in  his  power  to  spread  broadcast  the  secret 
which  she  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  so  carefully  guarded. 
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With    a   panic-stricken    movement    she  The  Service  Star  more  deadly  than  any  that  had  before 

tore  from  her  neck  the  string  of  pearls  x  JARRATED  by  permission  from  the  emanated  from  that  hall  of  evil  smells, 

which  had  been  her  birthday  gift  and  1>  scenario  by  Charles  A.  Logue,  di-  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  threw  it 

held  them  out  to  him.     Blinky  clutched  rected  by  Charles  Miller,  and  produced  0pen.      As  she    did   so,    a  dark   figure 

them  in  his  claw-like  hands,  grinned  his  b*  Goldwyn>  with  the  following  cast:  gwayed  past  her  and  fell  heavily  to  the 

approval  of  her  move  and  vanished  with-  JX^^M^iSSSoA  5°or;  ?  was  *e  J?*?  wh?-  hafd  ™I 
out  a  word.  -Blinky" Tammany  Young     dently  just  entered  to  investigate  the 

This  incident  served  to  strengthen  her      Jeffersoii   Jules  Cowles      accident  and  had  been  instantly  over- 
resolution  to  leave  Hillcrest— a  resolu-      Finkelstein  William  Bechtel      powered  by  the  fumes.    A  glance  at  the 

tion  which  had  already  sprung  from  her      ^iTyTpiur^r^  ^Mabe^Ballin      laboratory  told  the ^tory-the  jar  which 

growing   love   for   the  chemist.     There     Aunt  Judith Victory  Bateman      had    contained    the    deadly    gas    lay 

had  been  no  word  or  act  that  would      Martha  Zula  Ellsworth      smashed  on  the  floor  with  a  large  rat 

serve  as  admission  of  the  attraction  they  which  had  knocked  it  over  lying  dead 

both  felt  but  they  were  both  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease  in      beside  it. 

each  other's  presence.     Drawn  together  by  an  almost  irre-  Marilyn's  shriek  brought  the  butler  to  the  scene  and 

sistible  force,  they  were  still  separated  by  the  spectre  of  a  between  them  they  managed  to  drag  the  unconscious  man 
wholly  mythical  husband.  Marilyn  lived  in  hourly  fear  of  to  a  couch  in  the  library.  As  Marilyn  bent  over  the  death- 
the  consequences  of  revelation  and  finally  decided  to  seek  like  figure,  she  looked  up  suddenly  to  see  Mrs.  Marshall 
safety  in  flight.  standing  in   the  hall.     She   seemed   immovable   for   one 

When  she  announced  her  purpose  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  that      moment  and  then  rushed  forward,  brushing  the  butler  and 
lady  met  her  resolve  with  frenzied  entreaties  to  stay  at  all      Marilyn  aside. 

cost.     The  fervor  of  her  pleadings  surprised  and  puzzled  "John,"  she  cried,  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 

Marilyn.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Marshall  loved  her  and  had  before  the  divan.  "John — My  son — Come  back  to  me—" 
expected  some  affectionate  efforts  to  keep  her  in  the  house  The  chemist's  eyes  slowly  opened  and  he  staggered  un- 

but  there  was  something  hysterical,  almost  terrified  in  the  certainly  to  his  feet.  "I'll  be  all  right,  in  a  moment, 
woman's  determination  to  keep  her  there.  She  broke  mother,"  he  soothed  her.  "Didn't  get  enough  of  the  stuff 
away  after  a  painful  scene  and  started  back  to  her  room,  to  do  much  harm,  but  another  breath  would  have  finished 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  get  herself  and  her  few  belong-      me." 

ings  out  of  the  house  which  had  held  such  joy  and  suffer-  As  the  servants  helped  him  up  to  his  room,  Marilyn 

ing  for  her.  turned  to  the  mother  with  flashing  eyes. 

As  she  passed  the  laboratory  door,  she  became  conscious  "Then  he,"  she  said  slowly,  "is  John  Whitney  Marshall." 

of  t  h  e  penetrating  The  mother  could  only  nod,  pitifully. 

and  sinister  odor  "So   that's   why   you   let   me    come   here," 

of  some  gas,  far    ^tT"^        Marilyn  stormed  at  her.    "To  make  me  a  tool 

to  help  me  trick  my  country!    Oh,  the  coward, 
■-  — the  slacker — slacker — slacker!" 

She  whirled   toward   the  door  and  would 

i  *— —.Mr**'  ■  nave  flun§ nerseif  °ut  °f  the  r°°m  but  the 

mother  called  to  her  in  a  tone  so  full  of 

anguish  that  there  was  no  ignoring 

it.    She  came  back  slowly  and  stood 

^~  before  her,  still  trembling  with  fury. 

H  \  (Continued  on  page  112) 

^.  ^H  m\  /zr~~~-~^  In  lier  mind's  eye- 

I  "".^  Marilyn  could  see  him 

I  »  ^^         standing    before     the 

army  men  —  staunch 
and  proud — reporting 

•;  *-%^^,         '  for  service. 


A    Merry    Hamlet 

Conway  Tearle  is  really  cheerful  —  even  before  brea\fast. 
By  Alison  Smith 


>y 


THERE  is  something  about  the  name  of  Conway  Tearle 
that  suggests  partings  at  twilight  and  the  shadow  of 
cypresses  and  other  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  that 
are  subtly  tinged  with  melancholy.     That  is  why,  when  I 


first  met  him  in  the  prosaic  light  of  an  editorial  office.  I  was 
so  surprised  that  I  forgot  about  being  an  interviewer.     In- 
stead of  asking  him  about  his  favorite  breakfast  food.  I 
blurted  out,  "You  don't  look  a  bit  sad." 
^^^  "I'm  not  sad,"  he  answered,  calmly,  quite 

™\  as  if  that  were  the  right  way  to  begin.    "I  am 

hopelessly,  urwomantically  cheerful.  I'm  even 
one  of  those  unpopular  persons  who  are  cheer- 
ful before  breakfast.  Yet,  because  I  have 
played  every  variety  of  blighted  being  includ- 
ing Armand  Duval,  people  think  that  I  am 
like  that  all  the  time.  They  expect  me  to 
behave  like  Hamlet  or  the  grave-digger." 

You  couldn't  imagine  anyone-  who  looked 
less  like  a  grave-digger.  He  had  evidently 
just  motored  in  from  the  country  and  he  was 
as  jaunty  as  sun-burn  and  an  auto-cap  could 
make  him.  He  suggests  outdoor  sports  in 
every  move,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
tragic  situations  which  are  his  usual  in-door 
sport  behind  the  footlights.  His  buoyancy  is 
different  from  the  Douglas  Fairbanks  variety, 
however,  and  his  grin  is  slightly  quizzical,  as 
though  he  were  amused  at  himself  for  finding 
life  so  agreeable.  His  philosophy,  I  learned, 
has  been  gathered  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  whom  he  has  met  through  his  in- 


Mr.  Tearle— twice.  His  accompanist  in  the 
small  picture  is  Mary  Pickford's  remarkable 
characterization,    Unity,    in   "Stella   Maris. 

satiable  curiosity  to  see  how  -'the  other  half" 

lives. 

•I  chummed  about  with  some  queer  lots  in 
London,"  he  told  me.  "They  gave  me  invalu- 
able material  for  character  work,  which  I  never 
could  have  gathered  second  hand.  For  in- 
stance, I  never  could  have  played  the  bruiser 
in  'Major  Barbara'  if  I  hadn't  known  a  chap 
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just  like  that  down  in  Whitechapel.  I  met  him  while  I 
was  a  pugilist." 

"In  a  play,  you  mean,"  I  gasped.    "Not  a  real  one." 

"A  real  one,"  he  insisted  proudly.  "All  my  family  had 
been  actors  for  generations  and  I  decided  that  it  was  time 
to  break  away  from  the  traditions.  While  I  was  trying  to 
decide  between  the  law  and  intensive  farming,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  ring  came  along  and  I  jumped  at  it. 
It's  a  real  science  in  itself  and  one  that  is  much  abused  by 
outsiders.  You  can't  stay  in  it  if  you  are  vicious.  A 
clergyman  even,  can  tread  the  primrose  path  on  the  quiet 
if  he  is  so  inclined,  but  a  pugilist  has  to  keep  fit,  physically 
and  mentally,  or  he  is  knocked  out." 

"You've  been  reading  'Cashel  Byron's  Profession,'  "  I 
accused  him." 

"I  know  that  pugilists  were  a  decent  lot  before  Shaw 
wrote  that  book,"  he  answered  calmly.  "But  then  Shaw 
thinks  he  discovered  the  ten  coihmandments.  I  don't  like 
that  school  of  dramatists  although  I  did  enjoy  the  charac- 
ter work  in  'Major  Barbara.'  I  like  authors  who  write 
plays  and  books  about  what  people  do  instead  of  what 
they  feel  and  think.  I  don't  like  any  kind  of  subjective 
writing.  You  can  get  the  characters'  mental  state  through 
their  actions  better  than  through  what  they  say  about 
themselves.  I'd  rather  have  people  talk  about  their  pet  op- 
eration than  about  their  emotions.  And  I  don't  like  Ibsen." 

This  last  was  delivered  as  a  simple  positive  statement 
and  not  with  the  "please-don't-publish-this"  manner  which 


usually  accompanies  such  heresies.  He  doesn't  like  Ibsen 
and  he  doesn't  care  who  knows  it.  And  yet  his  art  has 
been  devoted  to  getting  the  more  subtle  nuances  of  emotion 
over  across  the  footlights.  Was  this  a  mood,  I  wondered, 
or  the  same  perverse  desire  that  made  the  tragedian  of  the 
old  legend  long  to  be  a  clown? 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Tearle  was  born  in  Brooklyn  could 
not  prevent  him  from  having  romantic  antecedents.  His 
family  has  been  known  for  generations  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land and  both  the  Conways  and  the  Tearles  are  familiar 
and  respected  names  in  English  theatrical  history.  His 
own  work  has  been  associated  with  a  number  of  famous 
names  including  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  Ellen  Terry. 
On  the  screen,  one  thinks  of  him  as  the  restless  artist  in 
"The  Common  Law,"  the  melancholy  prince  in  "The  Fall 
of  the  Romanoffs"  and  the  mysterious  South  African  miner 
in  "The  Judgment  House."  However  cheerful  his  philoso- 
phy may  be,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  quality  in  his  per- 
sonality that  fits  him  for  the  more  somber  roles  of  life  and 
he  is  usually  identified  with  the  hero  who  is  a  victim  of 
fate's  revenges  and  whose  head  is  "bloody  but  unbowed." 

And  yet  I  know  that  when  I  see  him  again  as  a  promis- 
ing young  barrister  whose  career  has  been  ruined  by  a 
reckless  woman  whom  he  has  just  sent  back  to  her 
husband,  and  when  he  stands  before  the  fire-place,  defy- 
ing fate  with  that  ironic  twist  to  his  mouth — 

I  just  know  that  I  will  forget  that  he  is  cheerful  before 
breakfast  and  that  he  doesn't  like  Ibsen. 
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The 

Property 

Room 


Charles 
McMurdy 


Comer  of  Property  Room  of  Triangle  Studios,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Here's  the  crowded  storage-room  of  Filmland's  raw  material — 

Curious  accessories  to  deck  the  mimic  scene; 

Trappings  and  accoutrements  for  single  reel  or  serial-- 

Stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of — in  the  stockroom  of  the  screen. 


Here's  a  towering  headdress  worn  by  Dervish  monks  fanatical; 
There's  an  ancient  coat  of  mail — with  many  a  dark  red  stain; 
This  old  chest  of  ebony  once  bulged  with  gold  piratical, 
Loot  of  swarthy  buccaneers  along  the  Spanish  Main. 


Bearskin  rugs  from  Labrador  and  fishing  nets  from  Brittany; 
Rusty  spurs  from  Gettysburg;  a  miner's  pick  from  Nome; 
Idols  from  Cambodia,  besought  in  heathen  litany;- 
A  spinning  wheel  and  stately  clock  from  some  Colonial  home. 


Daggers  that  could  tell  a  tale  of  murder  and  of  mystery; 
Swords  that  flashed  in  midnight  brawls  in  moonlit  Paris  streets- 
Never  a  scenario  could  screen  a  hotter  history, 
Filled  with  wild  adventuring,  with  gay  and  gallant  feats. 


Commonplace  modernities  and  obsolete  antiquities 
Gathered  from  the  ends  of  earth,  in  every  crowded  nook; 
Anything  required  for  heroics  or  iniquities — 
Comedies  or  tragedies  or  quaint  and  curious  histories — 
You'll  find  it  in  the  prop  room — if  you  just  know  where  to  look. 


MARY  WARREN  is  another  example  of  these  bright  and 
willing  young  women  who  hang  around  the  gate  waiting 
for  opportunity  to  knock.  This  gate  happened  to  be  at 
the  Triangle  Studios  at  Culver  City  and  Mary  wanted  a  job. 
So  she  waited  and  waited;  and,  as  is  the  way  in  the  movies, 
opportunity  happened  along  and  Mary  opened  the  door  and 
reached  out  and  dragged  it  in.  She'd  always  wanted  to  be  a 
movie  actress,  you  see,  ever  since  she  was  little  Mary  Weir- 
man,  back  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  folks  didn't  approve,  of 
course — folks  never  do,  in  interviews  with  movie  stars  from 
Philadelphia — and  so  Mary  went  anyway.  It  chanced  that  a 
family  friend,  Barry  O'Neill,  was  a  moving  picture  director; 
and  he  urged  Miss  Warren  to  come  on  in.  She  liked  the  idea, 
but  she  wanted  her  parents'  consent  first.  Did  she  coax  them 
into  it?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mary  went  in  and  now  Mary's 
folks  never  miss  a  movie  on  any  program — just  because 
Mary's  in  'em. 

Mary  began  work  in  an  Eastern  studio — just  bits,  you  know.' 
But  then  a  leading  woman  became  ill  and  the  director 
was  in  a  quandary.  (This  also  always  happens,  in  the 
movies.)  Mary  Warren  stepped  in  and  saved  the  day. 
She  made  a  hit  and  she  started  West  to  add  fortune  to 
her  fame.  At  Triangle  she  played  minor  roles  for  a 
while;  and  then  luck  came  her  way  again,  when  "The 
Sea  Panther"  was  filmed.  They  needed  a  girl  of  her 
type  to  play  opposite  William  Desmond  in  this  story 
of  adventure;  Mary  passed  the  test,  and — made  good! 

She  continued  bright  and  willing,  and  never  disputed 
the  director  when  he  told  her  to  clasp  her  hands  and 
gaze  at  the  leading  man  as  though  she  meant  it,  and 
bite  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and  all  those  things 
that  are  part  of  a  movie  actress'  gay  life.  Mary  had 
ideas  of  her  own,  however,  about  looking  up  at  the 
hero,  and  biting  her  lip — she  would  bite  her  upper  lip 
instead  of  her  lower  lip,  which  made  it  much  more 


Stifling  the 
Tears 


Mary  Warren  bit  her  upper  lip 
instead  of  the  lower  —  and 
that's  the  sort  of  actress  she  is. 


unusual — and  she  emoted  in  her  own  little  way  when 
the  director  glanced  away.  And  when  "they"  saw 
unreeled  the  first  picture  Mary  made,  they  said,  "She's 
there!"  and  led  her  to  a  desk  where  she  took  her  pen  in 
hand  to  write  "Mary  Warren"  on  a  nice  contract. 

Later  on  came  another  opportunity,  and  as  usual  Mary 
grasped  it  with  both  little  hands.  She  was  featured  in 
a.  comedy-drama,  "The  Vortex,"  and — made  good  again. 
Then  she  played  opposite  Desmond  in  "An  Honest  Man," 
and  perhaps  in  this  scored  her  greatest  artistic  success. 
And  those  who  know  her  best,  say  she's  still  little 
Mary  Warren.  Oh,  but  listen — Mary  answers  all  pro- 
posals from  film  fans  with  a  gentle  but  firm,  "I  am 
already  married."  Friend  Husband  is  Lee  Phelps,  also 
of  Triangle.  But  she  sends  them  all  autographed  pictures. 
But  there's  something  more  about  Mary.  When  you 
ask  her  how  she  spends  her  spare  time  she  doesn't  wrin- 
kle her  brows  at  you  and  murmur  "Sir!"  She'll  just 
smile  and  say,  "Oh,  nothing  ever  happens  to  Mary." 

But  we  know  that  Mary  has  a  cunning  little  bungalow 
in  Hollywood,  with  chickens  and  dogs  and  cats  and  rab- 
bits; and  a  little  garage  which  occasionally  houses 
Mary's  little  speedster,  and  a  diminutive  orange-grove 
in  the  back-yard. 

By  the  way,  the  day  we  interviewed  Mary  she  said 
she'd    almost    had    sun- 
stroke that  very  morning 

while  out  picking  oranges. 

And  once  in  a  while  Mary 

goes   to   the   theatre  and 

very  often  she  spends  the 

evening  in  a  picture  the- 
atre— Mary  always  was  a 

movie     fan.     And     every 

one  who  knows  her  wishes 

her  lots  of   success  and 

ends   up   by   saying   that 

nothing  is  too  good  to 

happen  to  Mary. 
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Putting  the  Punch 
in  «K" 

The  producers  who  made  over  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart's  popular  novel,  "K," 
were  congratulating  themselves  that 
they  had  quite  some  punchy  little  .title 
in  "The  Doctor  and  the  Woman."  But 
a  Chicago  loop  theatre  went  'em  one 
better.  They  booked  "The  Doctor  and 
the  Woman,"  but  they  weren't  satisfied 
with  the  title.  So  they  got  out  the  red 
tickets  and  hung  up  a  classy  sign  to 
this  effect:  "The  Confession  of  a 
Woman."  And  the  lurid  lights  on  the 
posters  wink  maliciously  at  the  passer- 
by: "You  don't  know  the  half  of  it, 
dearie;  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it." 


Improving  the 
Sunlight 

"Southern  California,"  says  an  authority, 
"is  the  ideal  place  for  picture-making.  Here 
one  works  in  the  sunshine;  in  the  open  air. 
Here  artificial  lighting  is  a  farce — Old  Sol 
provides  all  the  Cooper-Hewitts  necessary. 
Here — "  and  so  on.  Well,  he's  all  wrong,  this 
prospectus  guy.  Here  you  see  these  lonely 
lovers  shivering  in  midstream  while  the  direc- 
tor and  his  assistants  are  doping  out  the  light- 
ing system  of  sunny  California.  The  why  of 
the  white  screen  is  this:  the  faces  of  the  actors 
are  in  shadow,  and  the  screen  catches  the  sun- 
light and  reflects  it  back  on  the  faces,  making 
possible  outdoor  photography  in  Cal.  The  pic- 
ture was  snapped  when  Reginald  Barker  was 
directing  for  Ince,  and  Charles  Ray  and  Dor- 
othy Dalton  were  only  mentioned  in  the  cast. 


"Why,  I 
Remember 
When-" 

There  isn't  a  single 
strand  of  crepe  alfalfa  in 
this  collection  of  belshaz- 
zars.  The  gentlemen  re- 
galing Edith  Storey  with 
reminiscences  are  real 
Forty  -  niners,  inveigled 
into  doing  bits  for  the 
Storey-Metro  feature,  "As 
the  Sun  Went  Down." 
The  daddy  of  them  all  is 
"Pop"  Taylor,  third  from 
the  left,  who  at  ninety  has 
a  standing  challenge  in 
riding  and  shooting 
against  any  man  not  more 
than  twenty  years  his 
junior.  Boys  of  sixty-five 
are  beneath  his  dignity. 
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The  Passing 

of  Ethel 

the  Great 

Ethel,    the    greatest 
ioness  in  the   world,   is 
lead ;  and  Universal  City 
nourns.     For  Ethel  was 
>orn    at    the    Universal 
"ity  arena,  trained  there, 
earning    almost    human 
ricks,  appeared  in  every 
Jniversal  production  re- 
pairing jungle  scenes,  and 
it  the  age  of  four  years, 
lied  at  the  U  City  arena 
n  giving  life  to  young, 
sthel's  burial   cavalcade 
vas    the    strangest    ever 
;een.    An  elephant  swung 
he  casket  in  his  trunk; 
:amels  with   their   ship- 
ike  motion  and  nodding 
jeads  seemed  to  be  chant- 
ng   a   requiem,   and   an 
)rang-outang  caught  the 
iincerity   of   sorrow    and 
3uried  his  face  in  hairy 
lands.     All   the  players 
vho  appeared  with  Ethel 
n    the    "Lion's    Claws" 
serial  formed  the  funeral 
Drocession.     Ethel  fortu- 
nately completed  her  part 
in    the    film    before    her 
death.  The  gifted  animal 
used  to  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  ride  with  her 
human  co-star,  Marie 
Walcamp;    to   have    the 
chauffeur    "step   on   it," 
and  to  see  the  telephone 
poles   flash   by   like   the 
teeth  of  a  baby's  comb. 


A  variation  of  the  camera  below 
is  used  to  get  natural  poses  for 
portraits,  as  hundreds  of  "shots" 
can    be   taken    at    one    sitting. 


IWITOTIW!* 
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A  Vest  Pocket  Movie  Camera 

It  was,  of  course,  only  a  question  of  time  until 
some  ingenious  person  would  make  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera  that  would  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  big  machines  they  use  in  picture  studios,  as 
the  pocket  kodak  does  to  the  portrait  camera. 

An  Italian  inventor  seems  to  have  done  it.  His 
camera  is  a  compact  affair  which  uses  an  ordinary 
photographer's  glass  plate,  five  by  eight  and  one- 
half  inches.  As  the  crank  turns,  this  plate  moves 
back  and  forth  and  up  and  down,  until  the  equiva- 
lent of  seventy-two  feet  of  film  has  been  photo- 
graphed. If  the  operator  wants  a  longer  picture, 
he  simply  puts  in  another  plate.  This  plate  is 
developed  as  those  of  your  own  camera. 

The  projection  machine,  naturally,  simply  re- 
verses the  method  used  in  making  the  photograph. 
But  as  it  uses  glass  plates  there  is  no  fire  risk,  and 
the  ordinary  electric  current  which  supplies  light 
to  the  home,  is  sufficient. 


Whose 
Hands? 

Both  belong  to 
actors  famous  as 
screen  "westerners." 
One's  forte  is  the 
western  "bad  man," 
the  other,  sweet- 
rough  cow-punchers. 
Left,  Dustin  Far- 
num's;  right,  Bill 
Hart's. 
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The  Lady?    No, 
the  Car! 


Hugh  Thompson  would  rather 
ta\\  autos    than    pictures 

By  Alison  Smith 


AS    a    rule    there    is 
nothing  more  sim- 
ple than  inducing 
people  to  talk 
about  themselves.     There 
are,  however,  three  types 
that  are  consistent  excep- 
tions— a  mother  with  her 
first   baby,   a  young  girl 
with   her   engagement 
ring  and  a  man  who 
has  just  bought  a 
car.     I    was    already 
familiar  with  the  first 
two  and  I  discovered 
the  third  when  I  met 
Hugh     Thompson. 
As  soon  as  he  invited 
me  out  to  the 
garage  to  "look 
her  over,"  I 
knew  that  the 
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evening  would  be  one  long  struggle  to  learn  more 
about  him  and  less  about  his  machine.  I  was 
right. 

It  really  was  a  ducky,  infant  prodigy  of  a  car, 
painted  a  gorgeous  rich-but-not-gaudy  blue. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"  its  owner  asked, 
fondly. 
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Mr.  Thompson  and  Virginia  Pearson  in  one  of 
the  strong  moments  of  "A  Daughter  of  France." 

I  told  him  truthfully  that  I  thought  she  was  a  pretty  color. 

Mr.  Thompson  concealed  his  disgust  politely  and  patiently  began 
to  explain  the  mechanical  fine  points  of  the  motor.  When  I  finally 
looked  as  if  I  had  absorbed  these  details  intelligently,  I  was  invited 
to  hop  in. 

To  obtain  my  interview,  I  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be 
firm  with  him.  "Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said,  "I  came  here  to  hear 
about  your  career,  not  the  car's.  I  write  for  Photoplay,  you 
know,  not  Motor  Life." 

And  between  skids  and  dashes  and  honks  from  the  prodigy,'  I 
managed  to  gather  the  following: 

He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  (I  found  that  much  in  the 
studio  directory  for  when  I  asked  him,  he  murmured  something 
about  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.)  He  began  his  professional  career  in  a 
church  choir  where  he  sang  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  organist.  He  left  the  choir-loft  for  the  vaudeville 
stage  singing  illustrated  songs  until,  after  some  stock  experience,  he 
drifted  naturally  into  the  moving  pictures.  In  his  first  film,  he 
played  the  blackest  of  villains. 

We  came  to  grief  when  we  started  a  discussion  of  leading  women 
stars.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  neat  epigram  of  my  own  about 
a  well-known  vampire,  when  he  suddenly  announced,  "Her  clutch 
never  loosens!" 

"Are  you  speaking  of  the  lady?"  I  gasped. 

"No,  the  car,"  he  answered.  "Oh,  you  were  talking  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  vapid  ingenue  type,  weren't  you?  Yes,  I 
think  she  is  becoming  less  popular.  Was  that  her  hood  that  rattled?" 

From  that  moment,  our  conversation  was  one  huge  chaos  of 
crossed  wires. 


James  Gerard's  adventures  in  Germany  visualize  some  of  the  Kaiser's  pleasant 
little  pastimes.     "The  Kaiser"  (at  left)  tells  a  story  of  the  man's  weaknesses. 
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An  earnest  consideration  of  the  inestimable  part  being 
played   by  the  Motion  Picture  in  the   Great  War. 

By  Louella  O.  Parsons 


TF  German  vandalism  could  reach  overseas,  the  kaiser 
would  order  every  moving  nicture  giudio  crushed  to 
m    ausi,  ana  every  theatre  blown  to  atoms. 

There  has  been  no  more  effective  ammunition  aimed 
at  the  Prussian  empire  than  these  picture  stories  of  Ger- 
many's atrocities. 

First  because  the  moving  picture  reaches  such  an  enor- 
mous audience.  Where  the  novel  eight  times  out  of  ten 
presents  a  more  logical  discussion  of  the  cause,  and  the 
stirring  patriotic  play  has  more  claim  to  our  attention,  it 
only  reaches  the  thousands,  where  the  film  is  seen  and  ab- 
sorbed by  millions.  Moving  pictures  encircle  the  globe  in 
every  inhabited  city,  and  are  shown  at  a  price  which  makes 
it  possible  for  everyone  to  see  them. 

These  followers  of  the  cinema  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  how  German  militarism  is  waged  against  civilization. 
They  have  seen  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the  devastation  of 
France  and  the  evil  designs  against  America,  Italy  and 
France.  They  have  lived  over  with  these  unfortunates  this 
tragedy  against  helpless  women  and  children,  and  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  horror  in  their  hearts  have  cried  aloud 
for  vengeance  against  this  soulless  nation. 

And  while  these  film  plays  have  been  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  Allies'  patriotism  to  blood  heat,  Germany  has 
been  gnashing  its  teeth.  The  natural  question,  Why 
doesn't  Germany  meet  these  attacks  with  similar  moving 
pictures?  brings  back  an  answer  attacking  one  place  where 


Germany's  widely  touted  efficiency  {$  at  fault!  We  do  not 
doubt  for  the  minute  that  Germany  is  making  a  strong 
attempt  to  come  back  at  us  with  its  own  moving  picture 
propaganda,  but  we  who  have  studied  the  film  situation 
since  long  before  the  war  know  that  the  kaiser's  domain 
is  not  equipped  to  circulate  any  such  productions  as  we 
have  been  viewing  the  last  twelve  months. 

And  if  it  were  it  would  not  have  an  American  audience 
to  reach.  We  with  our  cosmopolitan  population  of  mixed 
races  are  able  to  reach  the  very  people  Germany  is  strug- 
gling to  get  into  its  clutches.  And  again,  if  it  had  studio 
facilities,  there  is  no  story  it  could  tell  to  gain  sympathy. 
The  allies  have  never  invaded  a  Belgium,  nor  destroyed  a 
France,  nor  waged  any  unholy  war  against  defenseless 
women  and  children. 

The  powers  at  Washington  realized  what  a  factor  the 
screen  would  be  in  the  war  against  William  Hohenzollcrn. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  not  a  week  old  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  for  W.  A.  Brady  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  getting  the  moving  picture  industry  in  line.  What  the 
fifth  estate  did  in  the  way  of  starting  the  ball  rolling  with 
its  four-minute  men,  its  patriotic  strips  of  film  and  with 
the  active  assistance  of  the  three  Liberty  Loan  Campaigns 
is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment.  But  the  big 
thing  the  film  producer  has  done  was  to  create  within  the 
year  over  sixty  pictorial  propagandas,  or  more  than  one  a 
week. 
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Not  all  of  these  mov- 
ing pictures  have 
been  intelligently  con- 
structed. Some  of  them 
have  been  absurd  and 
impossible;  others  have 
been  written  too  ob- 
viously for  financial 
gain,  but  the  strong  ar- 
gument is,  that  they 
have  all  sent  people 
home  thinking  and 
planning  of  some  way 
to  be  of  service  to  the 
government. 

The  government  too, 
has  been  able  to  use  the 
screen  as  a  school  of  in- 
struction, a  sort  of  mili- 
tary text  book.  By 
following  the  weekly 
films,  the  mothers  at 
home,   the  fathers  and 


Madame     Sarah     Bernhardt's 
"Mothers  of  France"  has  prob- 
ably called  forth  the  most  tears 
of  any  war  film. 
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the  younger  children  have  been  able  to  get  a  very  fair  idea 
of  what  the  sailors  and  soldiers  are  doing  in  the  military 
training  camps.  Every  open  phase  of  military  life  has  been 
narrated  in  a  most  entertaining  fashion  on  the  screen. 

England  and  France  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  the 
value  of  following  America  by  presenting  their  righteous 
cause  in  a  pictured  story.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  David 
Wark  Griffith  to  come  to  the  fighting  fronts  and  make  a 
moving  picture  of  the  conflict  for  the  English  government. 
Mr.  Griffith  was  asked  to  give  a  cinematic  argument  of 
why  German  militarism,  like  a  cancerous  growth,  should 
be  cut  away  before  it  further  menaces  civilization  by  its 
malignant  presence. 

The  adventures  of  David  Griffith  on  those  foreign  shores 
are  like  a  wonder  tale  of  Aladdin  and  his  magic  lamp.  If 
I  had  not  heard  the  story  from  Mr.  Griffith's  own  lips  I 
might  have  accused  someone  of  flirting  with  the  truth. 
Conservative  England  received  him  as  they  might  have 
received  a  visiting  potentate.  Lloyd  George  personally 
appeared  before  the  camera  with  him;  Queen  Alexandria 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  American  whose  magic 
would  bring  the  war  home  to  so  many  indifferent  hearts, 
and  social  England,  devoted  to  the  war  stricken  country, 
helped  by  facing  the  camera.  Such  women  as  Lady  Diana 
Manners,  Mrs.  Buller,  Elizabeth  Asquith,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  turned  moving  picture  actress  to  have  a  part 
in  the  British  war  film. 

Government  aid  and  official  escort  did  not  make  the  film- 


England  and  France  have  not  been  slow  to  realize 
the  value  of  following  America  by  presenting  their 
righteous  cause  in  a  pictured  story.  Social 
England  devoted  itself  to  film  propaganda, 
under  the  direction  of  David  W.  Griffith — 
such  women  as  Lady  Diana  Manners,  Mrs. 
Buller,  Elizabeth  Asquith  and  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort.    At  extreme  left  is  Mr.  Griffith. 


ing  of  this  picture  as  simple  as 
it  sounds.  To  get  the  great 
panorama  of  battle  in  action, 
the  moving  picture  camera 
had  to  be  carried  into  the 
front  line  trenches.  Shot  and 
shell  and  gas  explosions  be- 
came a  part  of  the  daily 
Griffith  menu.  After  the 
camera  was  blown  to  bits  on  one  occasion,  care  was  taken 
to  rnake  a  facsimile  of  every  battle  scene  filmed,  so  a 
retake  could  be  made  in  the  California  studios  if  it  should 
be  necessary. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  Mr.  Griffith,  he  was  greatly 
upset  at  the  reports  that  the  Germans  were  planning  to 
invade  Ham,  Amiens,  Ypres  and  Chalnes. 

"Some  of  those  villages,"  he  said,  "are  the  very  spots 
in  which  I  established  my  temporary  studios.  The  villagers 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  moving  picture  which  was  to 
carry  a  message  to  the  outside  world.  Old  men,  women  and 
children  left  at  home  gave  freely  of  their  hospitality." 

This  eighteen  months'  work  in  France  and  England  re- 
sulted in  a  combination  romance  and  history.  The  bleak 
desolation  of  "No  Man's  Land"  with  the  grim,  smoke- 
stained  soldiers  are  the  "supers,"  who  played  in  this  picture 
as  earnestly  as  they  "play"  "over  there"  in  the  big  war 
drama  for  your  freedom  and  for  mine. 

The  great  stretch  of  devastated  territory,  with  its  ac- 
coutrements of  war,  its  trenches  and  barbed  wire  fences, 
are  all  pictured  as  accurately  as  though  we  were  standing 
there,  gazing  at  the  tangible  result  of  German  kultur. 

James  Gerard's  adventures  in  Germany  have  also  been 
screened  to  visualize  for  us,  some  of  the  kaiser's  pleasant 
little  pastimes.  It  was  thought  this  would  show  those  of 
German  birth  why  we  are  fighting  their  fatherland.  I 
heard  one  woman  say  after  she  had  been  taken  on  this 
screen  trip  to  German  prison  camps,  and  to  the  German 
court : 
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A  scene  from  Griffith's  "Hearts  of  the 
World,"  showing   Lillian  Gish  demon- 
strating the  cruelties  perpetrated    by  the 
Hun  invaders  in  France. 


'I  shall  never  rest  now  until  I  have  joined  the  Red 
Cross  or  done  something  to  stop  those  despicable 
Germans.  Now  I  believe  everything  I  have  ever 
heard  of  Hun  cruelty!" 

Mr.  Gerard's  decision  to  put  his  book  into  pictures  was  less  than  a  week 
old  when  I  talked  with  him  at  the  Ritz-Carleton  in  New  York. 

iCI  am  permitting  my  book  to  be  made  into  pictures,"  he  said,  '"because 
it  is  an  historical  document  revealing  the  true  conditions  in  Germany.  I 
believe  many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  German  autocracy  and 
the  dastardly  intrigue  that  led  Mr.  Wilson  to  recall  me.  I  am  interested 
in  having  my  experiences  filmed  because  I  know  they  will  reach  a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  an  understanding  of 
the  big  principle  involved  in  our  war." 

Mr.  Gerard  cited  as  an  example  of  German  cruelty,  a  Serbian  boy  who 
was  made  to  bleed  at  the  ears,  nose  and  mouth  as  sport  for  some  German 
officers.     The  lad  is  now  safely  at  work  in  this  country  trying  to  re- 
cuperate. 

"The  Kaiser"  is  an  intimate  character  study  of  Wilhelm  and  tells 
a  story  of  the  man's  foibles  and  weaknesses.  It  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  fact.    His  insanity,  arrogance,  and  colossal  conceit  are  emphasized 
to  give  people  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man,  who  is  the 
guiding  hand  in  all  the  most  horrible  outrages  committed  in  the  name 
of  war. 

J.  Stuart  Blackton  probably  made  the  first  patriotic  picture 
drama.     Three  or  four  years  before  America  had  any  idea  of 
throwing  her  hat  in  the  ring  Commodore  Blackton  had  an  inspira- 
tion to  make  a  picture  calling  for  preparedness.    This  was  accom- 
plished with  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
another  advocate  of  the  "Awake  America"  slogan,  and  Hudson 
Maxim,  inventor  of  the  Maxim  silencer. 

The  first  war  film  child  was  christened  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
Peace,"  and  as  we  look  back  over  the  years  it  seems  very  crude 
and  amateurish.  There  were  no  real  troops  present,  nor  any 
government  officializing  the  picture,  to  make  it  a  bona  fide  war 
drama.     But  it  served  its  purpose  in  keying  people  up  to  the 


It  is  the  wish  of  Rita  Jolivet  to  show  her  Lusitania  memorium,  "Lest  We 
Forget"  in  France,  England  and  Italy  after  America  has  digested  its  message. 


declaration  of  war. 
A  companion  piece 
to  this  was  issued  last 

year,  an  appeal  to  American  manhood  to  fight  to 
protect  the  purity  of  its  womanhood.  It  has  faded 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  public,  and  had  despite 
its  splendid  theme,  very  little  to  mark  it  as  a  per- 
manent play. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  reckoned  on 
the  affections  of  the  American  public  for  the  most 
prominent  moving  picture  stars  when  he  sent  them 
out  to  assist  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign. 
Mary  Pickford's  popularity  succeeded  in  extracting 
millions  from  almost  that  many  pocketbooks.  Be- 
fore little  Pickford  gave  her  time,  her  beauty  and 
her  personality  to  the  cause,  she  made  a  picture 
founded  on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  It  was 
about  the  second  patriotic  effort  attempted  and  was 
exceptionally  successful  for  such  a  small  feature. 

"I  determined,"  Little  Mary  told  me,  "to  use  my 
influence  on  the  screen  in  getting  recruits  before 
conscription  became  a  law." 

But  Miss  Pickford  had  no  idea  she  was  starting  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot  with  her  anti-German  propa- 
( Continued  on  page  no) 


The  Little  Angel  in  the  Home 
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E  can't  Forget 
The  Little  Angel-in-the-Home. 


We  have  One 

In  every  good  Sob-Fillum. 

Always 

It  has  Parents 

Whose  Psychic  Numbers 

Just  Can't  Agree. 

But  Never  Mind — 

One  needn't  Worry 

About  one's  Private  Affairs:  — 

The  Little  Angel-in-the-Home 

Will  Attend  to  It. 

Usually 

It  is  Sugared  in  Luxury; 

But  Sometimes 

The  scenario-writer 

Forgets  himself, 

And  Makes  It 

A  Poor-Child:— 

An  Orphan,  or  Something. 

But  then. 

It  Always 

Gets  Itself  Adopted; 

So  Everything 

Is  Quite  All  Right 

In  the  Same  Old  Way. 

Its  Intelligence 


Is  wonderful — 

It  Plays, 

And  Everything. 

It  is 

Twelve  years'  Growth 

Crowded  Into 

A  Mis-Calculated  Frock 

And  Six  Years'  Understanding. 

It  is  Always  Dressed 

As  if  for  A  Party. 


It-  Stages  more  R 


nm^T'pe 


Than  Old  Dumas  ever  Dreamed  of 

After  Fixing 

Dadandmother,  It 

Goes  After 

Sister,  or 

Auntie,  or 

Anybody. 

It  is  Always 

Toddling-In, 

In  Its  Little  Night-Things. 

No  Fire-side  Reverie 

Is  Complete  without  It. 

It  Climbs 

Everyplace. 

One  never  Knows 

If  one'will  Find  It 

In  One's  Pocket,  or 

In  the  Sugar-Bowl. 


It  Jumps  Up  and  Down, 

And  Claps  Its  Hands. 

(I  Asked 

The  Answer-Man  about  It, 

And  he  Said 

That  Meant 

It  was  Registering 

Joy.) 

Where  oh  Where 
Is  that  Estimable  Man 
Who  Went-Around 
—     oin-i^.iiig  .riiib 
Into  Children? 
I  would  Like 
To  Shake  Hands 
With  him. 

Your  Last  Glimpse  of  It 
Is  in  the  Great  Reconciliation, 
Where  it  Climbs  Blithely 
On  the  Mantel-piece, 
And  Pushes  Mother 
Into  Daddy's  Arms, 
And  Imprints  Its  Sticky  Kiss 
On  each  Sufferer. 
We  Can't  Forget 
The  Little  Angel-in-the-Home. 

(Honestly,  Now, 

Isn't  Nature 
Wonderful?) 


Do  You  Believe  in  Fairies? 


The  happy  romance  of  Lila  Lee  indicates  their  presence  around  us 


They  called  her  "  Cuddles " 
back  in  the  gingham  frock  days 
and  the  name  ought  to  live  on. 


By 

Jerome 

Shorey 
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F    you   were    a 

little     girl     of 

five,  or  maybe 

half-past,  and 

a  man  came  along 

in    an    automobile 

and    whisked    you 

off    the    curbstone 

where     you     were 

sitting  and  singing 

"Ring  Around  a- 

Rosy , "      and 

dressed     you     up 

like    a    great    big 

doll  in  a  Christmas 

window,  and  took  you 

to  a  theatre  and  put 

you    right    out    on     the 

stage  where  all   the  lights 

were  shining  ever  so  blinkety, 

would  you  believe  your  good  fairy  had 

something  to  do  with  it,  or  wouldn't 

you? 

And  if,  when  you  had  grown  up  to 
be  a  great  big  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  had  seen  a  lot  of  moving  pictures, 
and  thought  they  were  wonderful,  and 
wished  you  could  do  it  too, — if  another 
man  came  along  then  and  said,  "I  want 
to  make  you  a  star" — just  like  that — 
would  you  believe  your  good  fairy  was 
on  the  job  again,  or  wouldn't  you? 

That  is  the  history  of  Lila  Lee,  the 
romance  of  "Cuddles."  It  is  such  a  ro- 
mance as  occurs  hardly  anywhere  but 
in  that  world  of  romance,  the  realm 


a  Cinderella  has  found  her  way  to 
fame  and  fortune  thus  unexpectedly  in 
the  world  of  make-believe.  Mae 
Marsh,  Mabel  Normand,  Norma  Tal- 
madge,  Mary  Pickford — girls  who 
were  never,  or  hardly  ever,  heard  of 
became  famous  overnight  when  their 
good  fairies  led  them  into  the  magic 
ight  of  the  Kliegs. 

So  Lila  Lee,  whose  little  feet  are 
hesitating  on  the  brink  of  sixteen,  is 
the  latest  wonder  child  to  receive  this 
fairy  gift.  Her  story  is  the  greatest 
romance  in  the  world  for  it  is  Ihe 
romance  of  success.  Success  is  a 
curious  thing.  To  some  it  comes  only 
after  long  study  and  effort  aimed  con- 
stantly in  a  single  direction.  To 
others  who  study  just  as  hard  and  are 
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just  as  persistent  in  their  aim,  it  never  comes  at  all.  But 
to  the  favored  ones,  it  comes  no  matter  what  they  may  be 
doing,  no  matter  what  they  may  be  planning,  no  matter 
if  they  are  not  doing  or  planning  anything  at  all. 

So  it  was  with  Lila  Lee.  She  was  sitting  on  the  curb- 
stone, one  day  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  Gus  Edwards 
happened  to  drive  along  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  where 
one  of  his  revues  was  having  a  tryout.  He  had  a  song  in 
the  revue,  "Look  Out  for  Jimmy  Valentine,"  and  wanted 
a  little  girl  to  appear  with  the  singer. 

"There's  the  sort  of  girl  I  want,"  he  said  to  a  man  with 
him  in  the  car,  pointing  to  Lila,  humming  away  on  the 
curbstone.  He  went  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  go  on  the  stage.  She  didn't  know  what  a  stage  was, 
but  s'posed  it  would  be  all  right  if  she  asked  mamma.  And 
Mamma  said  Lila  would  be  better  off  on  the  stage  than 
in  the  street,  for  Lila's  mother  was  not  very  well  off,  and 
hadn't  time  to  watch  the  baby  every  minute. 

So  Lila  went  to  the  theatre,  and  took  to  it  as  naturally 
as  if  it  had  been  the  street  out  in  front  of  her  own  home, 
and  she  was  merely  playing  with  the  other  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  She  never  knew  stage  fright,  she  was 
a  natural  mimic,  and  in  her  face,  even  in  those  baby  days, 
there  was  a  haunting  wistfulness,  a  suggestion  of  tragedy 
even  in  her  happiest  moods,  almost  the  expression  of  a 
Madonna.  Her  dark  hair  and  eyes  emphasized  this  depth 
of  mysticism.  She  was  a  find.  Within  a  few  weeks 
instead  of  being  merely  the  girl  that  somebody  had  along 
with  her  when  the  song  was  sung,  Lila — they  called  her 
Cuddles  in  those  days — sang  the  song  herself,  and  she 
has  been  the  star  of  Gus  Edwards'  revues  ever  since,  until 
last  spring. 

Then    came    another   unexpected    opportunity.     Jesse 
Lasky  used  to  be  a  vaudeville  producer 
himself.    Naturally  he  frequently  saw 
the    Edwards   revues,    and 
so  he   saw   and    noticed 
Cuddles.     To   see   her 
was  to  remember  her. 
Such  a  face  as 
hers  is  not 
easily    for 


r 


"A  raven,  poised, 
shimmering,  o  n  the 
prow  of  a  cloud-tinged 
sunbeam"  is  an  im- 
pression evoked  when 
gazing  at  the  above 
itudy  of  Lila  Lee. 


Lila  Lee  as  she 
used  to  be — and 
it  wasn't  so  very 
long  ago,  either. 


gotten,  and  Mr. 
Lasky  is  a  connois- 
seur in  faces.  He  has 
made  many  quite  well 
known  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can  public.     Cuddles  be- 
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gan  growing  up  into  exquisite  young  womanhood, 
and  Mr.  Lasky  laid  opportunity  No.  2  at  her  feet. 
He  wanted  to  star  her  in  moving  pictures. 
Lila  Lee  had  thought  of  pictures,  of  course.  What 
young  woman  on  the  stage  has  not?.    But  she  never 
thought  of  them  seriously  as  a  career  for  herself.    She 
was  too  busy  being  the  biggest  little  girl  in  vaudeville. 
Her  natural  precocity  had  developed  into  an  intelligent 
sureness  of  touch  that  made  her  a  mature  woman  in  art. 
while  only  a  child  in  years  and  appeal.     This  was  not 
accomplished     without    work.       Mrs.     Edwards    herself 
adopted   Cuddles,   professionally   speaking,    and   traveled 
with  her,  season  after  season.    The  little  star's  own  mother 
was  not  attracted  by  the  footlights,  and  made  her  home 
with  relatives  in  Chicago  when  her  daughter  became  a 
personage.     The  careful  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
the  advantages  of  constant  travel,  formed  the  major  part 
of  Lila  Lee's  education.    Not  that  the  other  branches  were 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
Germany's  U-Base  in  America 

COUNT  VON  BERNSTORFF,  the  Imperial  German 
Ambassador,  had  turned  the  raid  conducted  by  the 
U-53  to  his  own  financial  advantage.    As  the  last 
torpedo  sped  on  its  way  of  destruction  of  shipping 
just  outside  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  sea  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, he  was  seated  in  the  New  York  offices  of  Broker  Blank. 

"The   market's   falling   steadily,"   chortled   the   broker. 
"Our  winnings  are  already  one  hundred  thousand." 

"Our  opportunity  will  be  greater  to-morrow,"  Bernstorff 
said.     "It  is  generally  known  that  the  great  work  to-day 
exhausted  the  supplies  of  the  submarine,  and  when  it  be- 
gins over  to-morrow  the  falling  off  in  stocks  will  be 
enormous  at  the  realization  that  Imperial  Germany  is 
able  to  supply  her  boats  here." 

The  men  stepped  out  of  the  office  and  onto  the 
balcony  of  the  stock  exchange.    After  watching 
the  screeching  mob  on  the  floor,  Bernstorff  sud- 
denly looked  at  his  watch  and  then 
hurried   away,    leaving  the   ex- 
ultant   broker    admiring    the 
breaking  down  of  the  prices 
of  American  industries. 

He  was  still  gloating  over 
the    scene    when    his    wife 
found  him.     She  could  not 
hide  the  look  of  disgust  on 
her    face    as    he    turned 
toward  her.   Oblivious       ^^ 
of   this,   he    grasped 
her    hand    and    was 
suddenly  brought  to 
himself    when    she 
jerked  it  away.   He 
looked  at  her  sur- 
prised  and 
then,    appre- 
ciating   the 
reason  for 
her  intol- 


erance, he  spoke  pleadingly: 

"I  didn't  force  you  on  Bernstorff.  I  thought  you  cared 
for  him." 

He  failed  to  notice  the  look  which  swept  over  her  face,  a 
look  caused  by  an  inspiration  as  a  means  of  revenge  on  him. 

"The  information  you've  gotten  from  him  has  made  me 
rich,"  he  continued,  firm  in  the  belief  that  money  could 
compensate  her  for  her  outraged  womanhood.  "Richer 
than  I  ever  dreamed."  He  dropped  into  silent,  contented 
musings,  but  his  wife  turned  on  him  suddenly,  her  eyes 
flashing. 

"There's    a   great   deal    wrong," 

whispered   Dixie.     "There's   a 

»  plot  on.     Gather  up  your 

men.    We  haven't  any 

time  to  lose !  " 

^         "Yes,    on 

money    stolen 

from     Amer- 

i  c  a  .      You 

traitor." 

The    dis- 
gust  in   her 
voice 
aroused 
a  n     intense 
anger  in  him. 
He  made  a 
sudden  lunge  at 
her,  but  drew 
himself  up  short  as 
the  door  opened  tQ 
permit  the  entrance  of 
von   Bernstorff.     The  Im- 
perial   German    Ambassador 
did  not  even  greet  the  broker 
and  hurried  to  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Blank.  In  keeping  with  the  method 
of  revenge  which  had  occurred  to  her,  she 
greeted  him  effusively.     The  pleasure  she 
showed  at  seeing  von  Bernstorff  aroused 
new  passions  in  both  the  men.    The  Am- 
bassador felt  that  perhaps  his  plans  in 
regard  to  her  were  possible  of  fulfill- 
ment, and  to  the  husband  came  the 
dawning  of  a  gnawing  jealousy. 
Neither  man  would  have  given  a 
second    thought    to    the    woman 
could  they  have  known  of  what 
was  happening  in  another  part 
of  the  city.     Dixie  Mason  had 
stopped  just  long  enough  for  a 
change  of  clothing  after  she  had 
been    landed   by    the   destroyer 
which    had   picked    her   out   of   the 
ocean  after  her  reckless  dive  from  the 
submarine,  before  hurrying  to  the  Crim- 
inology Club.     She  told   Grant  she  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  raiding  force  to 
the  location  of  the  submarine  base  which  she 
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had  brought  to  him.     With  all  the  men  available  in  the 
club  the  start  was  made. 

Their  goal  was  a  little  shack  on  the  sea  coast,  which  on 
this  October  afternoon  presented  a  scene  of  unceasing  ac- 
tivity. Under  the  directions  of  Captain  Franz  von  Papen. 
Heinric  von  Lertz  and  Baroness  Verbecht  a  score  of  men 
were  ripping  open  packing  cases  and  unloading  torpedoes, 
ammunitions,  oils  and  other  supplies  which  the  U-53  would 
need  to  continue  the  campaign  against  shipping. 

"This  is  bad  business,"  remarked  von  Papen,  "putting 
all  our  eggs  into  one  basket.  While  the  chance  of  discov- 
ery is  small,  it  is  best  to  be  prepared.  We  will  place  suffi- 
cient supplies  in  the  launch  and  let  that  put  to  sea  against 
the  arrival  of  our  glorious  submarine." 

Scarcely  had  the  launch  been  loaded  before  the  periscope 
of  the  Hun  raider  could  be  seen  by  von  Lertz,  who  had  been 
scouring  the  ocean  with  a  telescope.  In  a  time  so  short 
that  it  attested  to  the  speed  of  the  craft  it  was  at  the  im- 
provised dock  fully  above  the  surface  and  von  Papen  was 
on  board  greeting  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  Rose.  Von  Lertz 
remained  at  the  hut,  still  using  the  telescope  nervously 
sweeping  the  surrounding  country.    Suddenly  he  started. 

"Quick,"  he  screamed.  "To  the  submarine.  Tell  them 
that  the  devil  Grant  has  found  us." 

As  a  man  bounded  away,  von  Lertz  turned  to  those  who 
remained: 

"Everything  into  the  shack.  They  must  find  no  evi- 
dence. Baroness 
Verbecht!  Take 
the  small  launch 
and  let  von 
Bernstorff  know 
what  has  hap- 
pened.    Tell  him 


the  launch  will  supply  the  U-53  at  Berwin  lighthouse." 

Already  the  U-53  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves, 
carrying  von  Papen  with  it.  The  launch  swung  swiftly  out 
into  the  stream,  and  Baroness  Verbecht  was  on  her  way. 
At  the  shack  the  packing  cases,  torpedoes,  ammunition  and 
other  excess  supplies  had  been  heaped  into  a  great  pile. 
Heinric  von  Lertz  ordered  the  men  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
and  then  touched  a  match  to  excelsior  near  the  door  ana 
fled. 

Harrison  Grant  had  seen  Heinric  von  Lertz  at  the  same 
moment  the  Hun  spy  had  discovered  his  presence.  The 
president  of  the  Criminology  Club  ordered  his  men  to  cir- 
cle through  the  woods  and  soon  all  the  Germans  fleeing 
from  the  hut  were  in  custody,  all  of  them  except  von  Lertz. 
The  spy  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  violence.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  hut  had  come  sooner  than  he  expected  and 
the  concussion  threw  him  to  the  ground  stunned. 

He  was  prone  on  the  ground  when  Dixie  Mason  came 
upon  him.  He  raised  his  head  and  at  the  sight  of  her  he 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  toward  her  with  a  glad  cry. 

"Hands  up,"  she  ordered  sternly,  bringing  into  his  sight 
a  small  automatic  revolver. 

Suddenly  von  Lertz  leaped,  struck  the  gun  from  her  hand 
and  aimed  a  terrific  blow  at  her.  Though  his  aim  was 
bad,  she  was  knocked  over  and  into  the  underbrush,  just 
as  Harrison  Grant,  who  had  heard  the  shot,  broke  through 
the  trees.  Grant's  blow  was  aimed  truly  and  a  few  sec- 
onds later  von  Lertz  was  nursing  a  bruise  under  his  eye 
with  handcuffed  hands.  But  he  smiled  at  the  thought  that 
Grant  could  never  suspect  that  the  U-53  would  receive  sup- 
plies, despite  the  destruction  of  the  base. 

Von  Lertz,  however,  did  not  know  of  the  progress  of  his 
chief's  courtship  of  Mrs.  Blank.  When  the  Baroness  Ver- 
becht arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Imperial  German  Ambas- 
sador she  found  Mrs.  Blank  there,  and  von  Bernstorff 
elated  over  the  supposition  that  she  had  left  her  husband. 
But  the  news  which  the  Baroness  carried  could  not  wait 
and  Mrs.  Blank  was  in  an  adjoining  room  when  the  mes- 
sage was  given  Bernstorff  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  supplying  the  U-53  when  the  destruction  of 
the  base  was  necessary. 

Risking  everything,  Mrs.  Blank  grasped  the  telephone  in 
the  room  and  called  hurriedly  for  the  office  of  the  president 
of  tViei  Criminnlnqrv  C.lnh. 

"Latmch  will  meet  U-53  at  Berwin  lighthouse  with  sup- 


"  We'll  attend  the  Hindu 
party,"  smiled  Grant. 
"We  —  you  and  I  — 
seldom     find     time     for 


social  gadding." 
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plies,"  Mrs.  Blank  whispered  hoarsely  into  the  telephone. 

Grant  summoned  the  same  men  who  had  been  with  him 
to  the  supply  base,  and  notified  the  harbor  police.  By  the 
time  the  operatives  had  arrived  at  the  dock  a  speedy  police 
launch  was  waiting. 

The  launch  lying  off  the  lighthouse  was  easily  picked  up, 
but  by  the  time  the  Criminology  Club  members  were  on 
the  boat  the  boat  was  in  flames.  The  Germans  still  pur- 
sued their  policy  of  leaving  no  evidence.  Those  on  board 
were  made  captive. 

The  flames,  lighting  up  the  darkening  sky,  made  a  spec- 
tacular but  disheartening  picture  on  the  reflector  of  the 
periscope  of  the  U-53.    Cap- 
tain Rose  suddenly  spoke. 

"That  means,  gentlemen, 
that  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
starting  for  Zeebrugge,"  he 
said.  "We  have  barely  oil 
enough  to  reach  there." 

Boy-Ed  nodded,  but  von 
Papen,  shaking  his  fist 
toward  the  American  shore, 
muttered : 

"Luck  has  been  with  you, 
but  Imperial  Germany  will 
triumph  over  you  and  all 
others  opposed  to  the  Kaiser. 
The  power  is  great  and  is 
now  working  within  your 
boundaries  in  a  direction 
you  will  never  suspect  until 
vou  are  smitten." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"The  Great  Hindu  Con- 
spiracy" 

"If  you  ladies  are  ready?" 
Count  von  Bernstorff  smiled. 
"Dr.  Albert  will  be  waiting, 
and  we  may  be  late  for  the 
ceremony." 

Baroness  Vefbecht  "and 
Mrs.  Blank  rose  from  the 
luncheon  table  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  and  were  soon  speed- 
ing across  New  York  to  the 
Hohenzollern  Club  where 
Dr.  Albert  joined  them. 
Then  the  machine  carried 
them  far  into  the  country  to 
turn  into  the  yard  of  a  large 
rambling  farm  house. 

"We  are  just  in  time,"  re- 
marked Dr.  Albert. 

From  inside  came  the 
droning  of  a  deep-toned  gong 
striking  slowly.     Guided  by 

Dr.  Albert  the  party  went  through  a  heavily  tapestried 
hall  into  an  incense  laden  room  hung  on  all  sides  with 
heavy  velvet  curtains.  The  room  was  thronged  with  well 
dressed  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  then  a  glow 
on  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room  revealed  three 
figures  garbed  in  the  conventional  turban  and  robes  of  the 
devout  Hindu. 

"That  is  Dr.  C.  Chakraberty  in  the  center,"  whispered 
the  Baroness  to  Mrs.  Blank.  "On  the  right  is  Dr.  E. 
Sekunna  and  at  his  left  is  H.  L.  Gupta." 

Then  followed  a  long  ceremony  of  worship  and  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Chakraberty,  all  the  time  with  the  room  in  dark- 
ness except  for  the  glow  at  the  platform.  Throughout  it 
Mrs.  Blank  could  not  shake  off  a  feeling  that  the  affair 


William  J.  Flynn,  recently  retired 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service, 
knows  probably  better  than  any 
other  American  the  staggering  extent 
of  secret  warfare  on  America  by 
Imperial  Germany.  Summarized 
below  are  the  revelations  of  German 
intrigue  as  exposed  in  previous  in- 
stallments. This  installment,  carrying 
the  reader  to  America's  entry  into 
the  war,   ends   "The  Eagle's  Eye." 
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HARRISON  GRANT,  president  of  the  Crimi- 
nology Club,  appointed  by  Chief  William  J. 
Flynn  to  help  the  United  States  Secret  Service  track 
spies  of  Imperial  Germany  who  are  waging  secret 
warfare  on  America,  has  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  flagship,  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  commodities  bound  for  Europe, 
and  a  strike  that  would  stagnate  all  eastern  America. 

Dixie  Mason,  a  beautiful  Southern  girl,  also  work- 
ing secretly  for  Flynn,  aids  Grant,  and  together  they 
save  from  destruction  a  guncotton  works  and  the 
Welland  Canal. 

Von-Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  German  agents,  are  in- 
formed by  Ambassador  Bernstorff  that  America  will 
deport  them ;  and  they  decide  on  a  reign  of  terror  in 
America  upon  their  departure. 

Fires  in  New  York  harbors,  an  infantile  paralyse 
epidemic,  cotton-crop  ruinations — these  holocausts 
are  all  traced  to  German  spies.  Grant  is  aided  im- 
measurably in  his  work  by  the  patriotic  wife  of  a 
Bernstorff  tool,  Mr.  Blank. 

The  German  U-boat  53  touches  at  Newport  for 
Boy-Ed,  and  Dixie  boards  it.  Despite  Dixie's  inter- 
vention, ships  are  torpedoed  and  the  U.  S.  S.  West 
Point  shelled.  Grant  learns  of  Germany's  intention 
to  assume  the  first  offensive  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  by  torpedoing  every  ship  from  New  York 
before  it  is  ten  miles  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
He  also  learns  of  the  submarine  base  in  Maine. 
Dixie  obtains  important  papers  and  escapes  from  the 
U-boat.     A  United  States  destroyer  picks  her  up. 
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was  merely  a  subterfuge  to  cover  something  else  in  which 
von  Bernstorff  and  Albert  were  interested.  The  cere- 
mony seemed  to  be  too  futile  a  thing  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  German  arch  conspirators. 

When  the  lights  were  again  turned  on,  the  trio  which 
had  occupied  the  stage  had  come  down  into  the  audience. 
Mrs.  Blank  found  that  von  Bernstorff  and  Dr.  Albert  had 
left  her  and  the  Baroness  Verbecht.  This  but  increased  her 
suspicions  and  when  the  Baroness  Verbecht  left  her  and 
disappeared  behind  one  of  the  curtains  her  suspicions  be- 
came a  conviction. 

A  few  days  later  when  a  package  was  delivered  for  the 

Baroness  at  the  hotel,  which 
contained  a  number  of  invi- 
tations to  an  affair  at  the 
farm-house,  Mrs.  Blank  de- 
cided that  perhaps  Harrison 
Grant  and  DixieMason 
could  solve  the  puzzle.  The 
package  contained  a  large 
number  of  invitations  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  note 
which  the  Baroness  care- 
lessly left  on  the  table. 

"Am  enclosing  sufficient 
invitations  to  cover  anyone 
you  may  deem  necessary.  C. 
Chakraberty." 

Noting  that  the  statement 
contained  no  mention  of  the 
number  of  invitations  which 
the  package  contained,  Mrs. 
Blank  took  two  of  them  and 
a  few  moments  later  they 
were  being  carried  by  mes- 
senger to  the  Criminology 
Club. 

There  they  caused  some 
wonderment.  Harrison 
Grant  and  Dixie  Mason, 
with  other  members  of  the 
Club,  were  puzzling  over 
messages  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  wireless  sta- 
tion at  Sayville.  Each  one 
was  the  same.  A  word,  then 
a  meaningless  jumble  of  let- 
ters, another  legible  word 
and  then  some  more  letters 
without  rhyme  or  reason, 
and  so  on  through  to  the  end. 
The  legible  words  made  a 
coherent  message,  of  an  in- 
nocent nature,  which  did  not 
fit  any  Imperial  German 
code  of  which  the  experts  of 
the  club  were  cognizant. 
Harrison  Grant  stated  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  invitations  aloud: 

"If  it  is  a  decoy  we  may  learn  something  by  letting  them 
spring  it.  It  may  be,  however,  a  tip  from  some  one  inter- 
ested who  had  no  chance  to  enclose  an  explanatory  note." 
He  added,  now  smiling,  "however,  we'll  attend  this 
Hindu  party.  I  think  we— you  and  I— seldom  find  the 
time  for  social  gadding." 

Accordingly,  Dixie  Mason  and  Harrison  Grant  were 
among  the  throng  who  attended  the  next  affair  given  by 
the  Hindus.  Grant  had  scarcely  entered  the  doorway  when 
he  recognized  Mrs.  Blank,  who  was  again  in  company  of 
von  Bernstorff,  and  at  once  the  sender  of  the  invitations 
was  known  to  him. 

He  left  the  soiree  hurriedly,  and  made  but  one  stop  on 
the  way  to  the  Criminology  Club.    This  was  to  pick  up  a 
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Hindu  college  student.  At  the  club  the  wireless  messages 
which  had  so  long  puzzled  Grant  were  turned  over  to  the 
Hindu.  With  barely  a  glance  he  pronounced  the  jumble  of 
letters,  which  had  appeared  so  queer,  to  be  Hindu  words, 
and  began  immediately  deciphering  the  messages.  He 
worked  rapidly  and  made  copious  notes  while  Grant,  Dixie 
and  the  rest  waited.  As  he  laid  down  the  last  message 
which  had  been  intercepted,  he  gathered  up  his  notes,  and 
with  a  grave  face,  spoke  slowly: 

"Gentlemen,  these  messages  are  all  concerning  one  thing 
— a  plot  to  cause  a  rebellion  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
India.  Propaganda  which  has  a  cunning  appeal  to  men  of 
influence  there  has  evidently  been  scattered.  There  are 
shipping  orders  in  regard  to  vast  quantities  of  arms  which 
have  been  assembled  at  a  place  designated  as  the  Temple 
of  the  Oracles.  Another  orders  a  delivery  of  hand 
grenades  to  a  training  school  for  recruits  near 
Paterson,  N.  J.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  things  here  which  are  not  clear  to 
me.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
stopped." 

Grant  had  understood  a  great 
deal   better   than    the   Hindu, 
and  already  his  plan 
of    action    was 


The  I.  W.  W. 

members,  not 
knowing  their 
leader  was  gone, 
could  see  only 
Grant  and  rushed 
toward  him. 
Grant  was  ready. 
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mapped  out  in  his  mind.  Hasty  raids  might  be  harmful 
through  warning  the  leaders.  Before  disclosing  his  hand 
he  wanted  to  be  certain  that  he  knew  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  conspiracy. 

One  thing,  however,  could  be  done.  The  German  ele- 
ment would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  Sayville  wireless 
station  before  matters  had  progressed  farther. 

The  following  day  Dixie  and  he  were  again  at  the  farm- 
house, or  in  the  Temple  of  Oracles.    Mrs.  Blank  was  again 
present  but  left  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Grant.     In 
leaving  she  had  time  to  press  into  the 
hand  of  the  leader  of  the  Criminol- 
ogy Club  a  clip  of  cartridges.    Feel- 
ing  that    Mrs.    Blank    knew    more 
than  she  had  been  able  to  tell  him. 
Grant  whispered  hur- 
riedly to  Dixie: 
"Wait      until 
after     the 
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ceremony  for  the  raid.  The  men  can  get  in  position  in  the 
darkness.  Arrest  everyone  who  cannot  show  A  No.  i  cre- 
dentials." 

Then  he  hurried  out  after  Mrs.  Blank.  The  trail  led 
directly  to  the  Ritz.  Here  the  party  was  joined  by  Baron- 
ess Verbecht  and  hurried  immediately  to  the  apartment  of 
the  women.  Grant  fumed  in  vain  for  an  excuse  to  follow. 
Finally  he  made  himself  known  to  the  chief  of  the  bellboys. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  that  individual.  "You  will  be  per- 
mitted to  answer  any  call  that  comes  from  Mrs.  Blank's 
room." 

The  call  was  a  strange  one.  It  was  for  a  bottle  of  acetic 
acid.  Grant  hastily  procured  it  and  his  ring  on  the  door 
of  the  apartment  was  answered  by  Mrs.  Blank  herself. 
Her  look  of  surprise  changed  to  one  of  glad  welcome. 

."I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  alone,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Those  cartridges  I  gave  you  were  thrown  away 
carelessly  by  von  Lertz  this  afternoon.  When  we  got  back 
to  the  hotel  to-day,  I  was  left  alone  while  Dr.  Albert,  von 
Bernstorff  and  the  Baroness  talked  in  low  whispers  in  the 
other  room.  I  heard  enough  to  know  that  they  think  a 
messenger  to  San  Francisco  must  go  at  once  because  of  the 
arrest  of  some  Germans  at  Sayville.  Dr.  Albert  wrote  the 
message  in  some  invisible  fluid  on  the  bare  shoulders  of  the 
baroness,  and  she  is  packing  now  to  start  on  the  trip." 

"She  is  now  alone?"  questioned  Grant. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Blank. 

"Get  her  into  this  room  by  any  pretense." 

Knocking  on  the  door  to  the  adjoining  room  Mrs.  Blank 
half  dragged  the  reluctant  Baroness  into  Grant's  presence. 

"My  dear  baroness,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Grant,  the  president  of  the  Criminology  Club.     It  would 

be  such  a  shame  if 
you    should    start 
on  your  journey 
with     such     an 
i  m  po  r  t  a  n  t 


message     without 
meeting  him." 

Fear  in  her  eyes, 
the  baroness  tried 
to  appear  puzzled. 
She  broke  into 
angry  denials  in 
the  midst  of 
which  at  a  glance 
from  Grant. 
Mrs.  Blank  tore 
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her  waist  from  her  shoulders.  Grant  hastily  grasped  the 
German  spy  by  the  wrists  and  held  her  firmly  while  Mrs. 
Blank  poured  the  acid  upon  her  shoulders.  Slowly  in  let- 
ters of  angry  red  the  following  message  became  visible: 

"Ram  Chandra:  Communications  via  Sayville  have 
been  stopped.  Start  mutiny  at  once.  Delay  is  dangerous 
Albert." 

Grant  placed  Baroness  Verbecht  under  arrest. 

She  was  but  one  of  many  prisoners  taken  that  day. 
Dixie  Mason  and  her  party  had  cleaned  the  Temple  of 
Oracles  of  spies.  Another  raiding  party  had  attended  to 
the  school  for  recruits  near  Paterson  which  was  found  to 
be  under  the  tutorship  of  Dhiranda  Kumar  Sarkar.  The 
American  police  attended  to  the  nests  of  conspirators  in 
California  and  Washington  State,  while  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  made  a  good  bag  in  Vancouver. 

Thus  ended  the  dream  of  Germany  for  an  uprising  in 
India,  and  when  the  news  reached  Kaiser  Wilhelm  he  was 
engaged  in  personally  revising  the  answer  to  the  United 
States  on  the  U-boat  question.  Still  raging  at  America  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  note  and  dictated  the  part  which 
made  American  blood  boil  when  it  was  made  public. 

"Your  highness!"  his  minister  ejaculated.  "Is  not  that 
a  trifle  abrupt?     It  may  bring  about  war  with  America." 

But  the  head  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  insane  with  rage 
at  the  frustration  of  his  plan. 

"War?  From  that  idiotic  nation — and  its  contemptible 
little  army?" 

CHAPTER  XIX 

"The  Menace  of  the  I.  W.  W." 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Mrs.  Blank  sought  Harrison 
Grant  in  his  offices  at  the  Criminology  Club.  She  smiled 
as  she  told  of  the  anger  of  Bernstorff  at  her  denunciation 
of  Baroness  Verbecht.  Then  she  bent  forward  with  a  sud- 
den seriousness. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  any  trouble  at  Old  Forge, 
Pennsylvania?"  she  asked.     Grant  looked  up. 

"The  coal  mining  town?"  he  asked.     "Yes.     But  so  far 
there  has  been  nothing  for  the  Secret  Service.     It  seems 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  is  trying  to  force  legitimate  members  of 
Union  Labor  to  join  their  organization  and  are  try- 
ing to  intimidate  them  by  blowing  up  houses  and 
committing  other  depredations.     What  information 
have  you?" 

"A  great  deal.     When  Bernstorff  was  quarreling  with 
me  over  the  arrest  of  Baroness  Verbecht,  he  became 
*  very  angry  and  drew  forth  a  wallet,  saying  that  per- 
haps money  would  keep  me  fro'.y.  telling  secrets.   Then 
"■  slammed  the  wallet  on  a  table  and  some  papers 
flew  out.     One  of  them  was  a  telegram  from 
Heinric   von   Lertz   saying   that   everything 
was  going  nicely  at  Old  Forge  and  that  he 
was  hurrying  there  to  personally  supervise 
matters." 

"And  that  means,"  said  Harrison  Grant,  "that  Imperial 
Germany  is  behind  the  I.  W.  W.!  I  will  leave  for  Old 
Forge  at  once! " 

Three  days  later,  Dixie  Mason,  of  the  Secret  Service, 
received  a  very  dirty  letter,  written  on  the  poorest  of  sta- 
tionery.    It  read: 
"Dearest  Dixie: 

"Am  writing  this  in  the  back  room  of  a  saloon.  I 
am  here  under  the  name  of  Guise ppc  FantOna.  Will 
be  able  to  handle  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  men's 
side  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  where  Angelo  Faggi,  a  refu 
from  French  and  Italian  justice,  Joseph  Graber,  a 
German,  Stanley  Dembriki  and  Frank  Little  arc  acting 
as  the  go-betweens  for  Imperial  Germany,  but  need 
your  assistance  with  the  women,  as  they  have  a  sort 
of  auxiliary  here,  composed  of  women,  whose  duty  is 
to  go  from  door  to  door,  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  with 
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miners'  wives  while  their  husbands  are  at  work  in  the 
mines.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  hold  of  all  the 
I.  W.  W.  literature  possible  and  come  here  as  an 
I.  W,  W.  agitator.  Be  careful,  however,  as  Heinric 
von  Lertz  is  in  town — and  may  recognize  you. 

"Harrison  Grant." 

Dixie  obeyed  the  summons.  Soon  she  had  taken  her 
place  among  the  women  agitators  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Old 
Forge,  ready  to  undertake  any  work  that  the  leaders  of  the 
1.  W.  W.  might  set  for  her,  that  she  might  the  better  learn 
their  plans. 

One  day,  Dixie  Mason  sped  forward  to  catch  Harrison 
Grant,  as  he  was  leaving  the  I.  W.  W.  headquarters. 

"There's  some  trouble  going  on  at  the  mines,"  she  an- 
nounced: "we've  just  gotten  orders  to  hurry  there  and 
cause  a  demonstration." 

Grant  nodded. 

"I  just  got  the  same  sort  of  a  tip.  I  think  it's  a  blind. 
I  heard  orders  given  to  that  man  just  going  up  the  street 
to  report  back  as  soon  as  the  state  constabulary  had  its 
hands  full  keeping  order  at  the  coal  mines.  Come  on,  we 
must  shadow  him." 

They  started  forward.  A  moment  later,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mines,  came  a  great  sound  of  crashing  timbers, 
of  screams  and  the  sight  of  a  rising  swirl  of  coal  dust. 
Men  and  women  appeared  running  from  every  direction. 
The  clattering  of  hoofs  and  the  constabulary  thundered 
past.     Grant  leaped  to  the  center  of  the  street. 

"Someone  has  released  the  brakes  of  a  dump  train,"  he 
called.  "It  has  crashed  back  into  the  shaft  of  the  mine. 
Miners  have  been  injured.  The  trouble's  on.  Keep  that 
man  in  front  in  view- — don't  lose  him!" 

They  hurried  on,  still  watching  the  form  of  the  hurrying 
spy  before  them.  They  saw  him  rush  to  a  corner  where 
he  might  watch  the  milling  figures  at  the  mine  dump,  then 
stand  there,  his  eyes  roving  in  every  direction.  A  fight 
had  started  at  the  dump  between  legitimate  laborers  and 
the  I.  W.  W.  agitators,  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  from 
nowhere.  Then,  finally,  Dixie  and  Grant  saw  the  spy  on 
the  corner  suddenly  turn  and  run. 

"After  him — quick!"  ordered  Grant.    "He's  the  one  who 
will  point  out  the   real 
danger!" 


Down  the  street  the  spy  ran,  Dixie  and  Grant  following 
him  closely  to  a  great  warehouse-like  building,  where  one 
or  two  other  men  could  be  seen  entering.  The  two  detec- 
tives skirted  the  building,  approached  it  cautiously.  Here 
and  there  were  great  doors  from  which  shipping  had  em- 
inated'in  other  days — but  each  was  carefully  locked  and 
bolted  now.  Grant  pressed  his  ear  against  one  of  these — 
to  hear  the  jabbering  and  shouting  of  great  numbers  of 
men.  He  turned  and,  seeking  a  foothold,  raised  himself 
that  he  might  peer  through  a  corner  of  a  window  imper- 
fectly covered  from  within. 

"Dixie,"  he  whispered. 

"Yes."  The  girl  was  close  beside  him.  "Do  you  see 
anything  in  there?" 

"Yes.  A  whole  mob  of  I.  W.  W.'s.  Heinric  von  Lertz 
is  on  the  platform,  talking  to  them.  They're  bringing  out 
parcels  of  something.  Laying  them  on  the  platform  so 
that  they  can  be  reached  easily.  Hurry — "  Grant 
turned,  his  face  ashen.  "Get  the  constabulary,  quick! 
It's  dynamite!" 

Dixie  Mason  was  pressing  every  muscle  to  the  utmost 
as  she  ran  through  the  vacant  lots  and  back  to  the  mines 
that  she  might  summon  the  members  of  the  mounted  police. 
Grant  remained  a  minute  longer  at  the  window,  then  sud- 
denly dropped  to  the  ground  and  again  began  to  skirt  the 
building. 

Here,  there,  everywhere  he  searched,  at  last  to  come 
upon  a  back  room  to  the  building,  separated  from  the  main 
room.  He  pressed  against  the  door.  There  was  a  rusty 
creaking  of  the  lock,  a  slight  snap,  and  the  door  groaned 
open.     Grant  entered  and  tiptoed  down  the  hall. 

Within  the  back  room,  he  again  stopped  to  listen.  From 
the  other  side  of  the  door  that  separated  him  from  the  main 
meeting  room  of  the  hall,  he  could  hear  the  thick,  heavy 
voice  of  Heinric  von  Lertz,  apparently  giving  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  orders: 

"Imperial     Germany     expects 

every  man  of  you  to  do  his 

duty  and  to  see  Union  Labor 

Grant  grasped  the  German  spy  by 
the  wrists  and  held  her  firmly  while 
Mrs.  Blank  poured  the  acid  on  her 
shoulders.  Slowly  the  message  be- 
;ible. 


driven  from  Old   Forge,"  he  was 
saying.     "By  doing  that,  the  sup- 
ply   of    coal    will    be    hampered, 
thereby    depriving    the    Allies    of 
necessary  ships  and  America 
of  the   fuel  necessary  to   run  its 
factories,  many  of  which  are  sup- 
plying   goods    to    be    shipped    to 
the  Allies.     We  have  here  enough 
dynamite  to  blow  up  every  miner's 
house   and   every   colliery   in   the 
district— and  I  want  to  see  every 
bit  of  it  used.     As  soon  as  we 
receive  word  that  everything 
is    all    right,    we    will    pro- 
ceed—" 

"Here     I     am,     sir!' 
Grant  opened   the  door 
ever  so  slightly  to  see 
the  form  of  the  spy  he 
had   trailed   hurrying    > 
up  the  aisle.     "The 
constabulary    is    at 
the  coal  dumps,  and 
they  have   their 
hands    full.     If    we 
work  quickly — " 

"All  right.     Line 
up,    everybody.     You 
will  pass  the  platform, 
one  at  a  time,  and  re- 
ceive  your  dynamite. 
Then  each  man  will 
cause   one   explosion 
— and  the  result  will 
be    that    the    whole 
city     will     be 
wrecked.        Hurry, 
there,  line  up,  line 
up!"  , 

Grant    hesitated 
only    a    second. 
Then  as  the  line  of 
ward — 


The  Eagle's  Eye 

"I  received  this  morn- 


ing my  commission  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army 
intelligence,"  said 
Grant.  "My  work 
will  be  abroad." 
"Mine  will  be  abroad 
also,"  answered  Dixie, 
"In  the  Red  Cross." 
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destroyers  formed  and  started   for- 


A  hurtling  form  crashed  through  the  door  from  the  back 
room.  Leaping  toward  Stanley  Dembriki,  in  charge  of  the 
dynamite,  he  felled  him  with  one  crashing  blow  from  his 
fist.  Heinric  von  Lertz  took  one  look,  and  ran  through 
the  door  that  had  been  left  open  by  the  entrance  of  Harri- 
son Grant!  But  the  I.  W.  W.  members  did  not  know 
their  leader  was  gone.  They  could  only  see  Grant  and 
rush  toward  him. 

But  he  was  ready  for  them.  A  heavy  chair  stood  nearby. 
He  seized  it,  and  taking  his  place  near  the  dynamite,  felled 
the  first  man  who  approached.  Then,  a  sudden  rush  of 
men. 

High  in  the  air  went  the  chair,  to  descend  again  and  to 
carry  with  it  the  form  of  a  plotter.  Again — and  again— 
and  again!  Then  Harrison  Grant  felt  the  chair  wrested 
from  his  grasp  and  thrown  far  to  one  side.  The  sheer 
weight  of  men  bore  him  down,  pinioning  his  wrists,  while 
fists  beat  upon  his  face  and  while — 

The  sudden  clattering  of  hoofs!  Sudden  eerie  shouts 
from  the  crowd  that  surged  on  the  platform.  Grant  saw 
the  doors  surge  and  splinter  as  the  trained  horses  of  the 
constabulary  sent  kick  after  kick  against  them.  Panic 
stricken  now,  the  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  sought  escape 
through  the  windows  of  the  great  room.  But  that  was  im- 
possible also.  Beneath  every  window  waited  a  member  of 
the  constabulary.     And  at  the  doors — 

One  after  another  they  yielded  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
the  mounted  men,  who  rode  straight  into  the  meeting  hall 
that  they  might  arrest  the  men  who  were  to  stand  trial 


later  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Chicago.     A 
smile  came  to  Grant's  lips  as  he  watched 
it  all.    Then  the  whole  hall  suddenly  be- 
came blank — and  he  sank  to  the  plat- 
form unconscious. 

When  he  became  aware  of  the  world 
again  it  was  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  a 
woman's  hand  and  to  hear  the  soft 
voice  of  sympathy.  Dixie  was  bend- 
ing over  him,  assuaging  his  wounds 
and  bruises.  Harrison  Grant  looked 
up  at  her  happily. 

"It's    worth    being    hurt — 
just    to    have    you    nurse 
me,"  he  said.    And  what 
could  Dixie  do  but  lean 
forward  and  kiss  him? 
And  so  was  broken 
up    the    first    of    the 
great  I.  W.  W.  plots 
in  the  United   States. 
There    were    more    to 
follow  —  and      still 
more  to   come   after 
that,  for  America  is 
far  from   free,  even 
now,  of  this  ally  of 
Imperial     Germany. 
And    it    was    while 
the   I.   W.   W.   was 
doing    its    best    to 
harass    the    United 
States    that    Kaiser 
Wilhelm   sat  in  his 
palace  dictating  the 
note  to  America  that 
formed    the    begin- 
ning  of   war.     And 
as   he   dictated,   he 
turned  to  one  of  his 
ministers. 
"America    will    not 
even  object  to  this,"  he  said  sarcastically,  as  he  added 
another  offensive  sentence.     "It   is  a   thoroughly  idiotic 
country — with  an  army  of  tin  soldiers." 

And  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  many  times  since 
then  the  self-appointed  vice-regent  of  God  has  wished  he 
hadn't  made  that  remark — or  sent  that  note! 

CHAPTER  XX 

"The  Great  Decision" 

But  the  note  was  sent.  And  while  America  debated 
upon  the  advisability  of  handing  Bernstorff  his  passports, 
that  personage  of  espionage  still  continued  to  keep  on  his 
mask  of  righteous  indignation  that  America  should  be 
offended  with  Germany  and  to  predict  that  neutrality 
would  exist  as  it  always  had  existed. 

"These  differences  must  and  will  be  settled,"  he  told  the 
reporters  who  had  gathered  in  the  embassy  to  interview 
Albert  and  himself.  "America  is  wrong  in  her  contentions. 
Imperial  Germany  is  the  soul  of  honor!" 

In  answer  to  which  the  reporters  whispered:    "Bull!" 

And  while  Ambassador  Bernstorff  engaged  in  his  persi- 
flage to  the  newspapers,  Harrison  Grant  and  Dixie  Mason 
were  busily  on  the  trail  of  Heinric  von  Lertz.  They  had 
trailed  him  to  Leesville,  there  to  see  him  give  some  instruc- 
tions to  a  German  station  agent,  then  to  board  a  train. 
Following  which  they  hurried  to  the  arrest  of  the  station 
agent  where  he  had  finally  yielded: 

"We  were  to  attempt  to  wreck  the  whole  Pennsylvania 
railroad  system  by  tapping  wires,"  he  said.  "In  that  way, 
we  could  mix  up  the  signals  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
system  would  be  demoralized  and  one  wreck  happen  di- 
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rectly  after  another." 

"Get  to  the  wire  and  telegraph  the  Criminology  Club 
to  cause  arrests  at  once,"  Harrison  Grant  ordered  of  his 
assistants  who  had  joined  him  and  Dixie.  "Now,"  and 
he  turned  again  to  the  station  agent,  "where  did  von 
Lertz  go  from  here?" 

"To  Charleston,  South  Carolina." 

"What  for?" 

"I  don't  know — but  I  think  it  was  something  about  the 
steamer  Liebenfels." 

While  they  pursued  the  Imperial  German  spy;  the 
agents  of  Germany  were  making  their  preparations  for  the 
wreckage  to  follow  a  previously  agreed  upon  signal  that 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Imperial  Germany  had  ceased.  For  Imperial  Germany 
knew  well  that  the  American 
Secret  Service  could  not  go  be- 
neath the  decks  of  interned 
liners,  and  with  this  informa- 
tion, they  were  preparing  for 
a  scale  of  wreckage  that  would 
surpass  anything  yet  accom- 
plished.   As  for  Bernstorff: 

"Remember  the  signal," 
the  Ambassador  said  as  a 
servant  entered  to  say  that  a 
representative  had  come  from 
the  department  of  state  to 
hand  him  his  passports.  The 
servant  bowed.  Ten  minutes 
later,  when  Bernstorff  received 
his  passports  and  the  notifica- 
tion that  relations  between 
America  and  Germany  were  at 
end,     he     "accidentally" 
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dropped  a  handkerchief.  The 
servant  hurried  away.  And 
for  eight  hours  the  airlanes 
were  filled  with  a  wireless 
message  which  consisted  of 
dots,  dots,  nothing  but  dots — 
the  signal  of  destruction. 

In    New    York.      In    San 
Francisco.    In  Galveston.    In 

Boston.  Everywhere  throughout  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  was  that  wireless  message  of  dots  received  on  board 
interned  German  liners.  And  everywhere  it  had  its  effect. 
With  sledges,  with  explosives,  with  compressed  air  and 
steam  were  the  great  engines  of  the  interned  vessels 
wrecked,  so  that  America  would  be  forced  to  spend  months 
repairing  them  after  their  seizure.  And  on  board  the 
Liebenfels  in  Charleston  harbor — 

"Quick!  The  Secret  Service  is  on  deck  of  the  vessel 
demanding  that  everyone  appear  at  once! "  The  messenger 
shouted  the  warning  into  the  engine  room,  where  Heinric 
von  Lertz  and  the  Captain  were  opening  the  seacocks.  The 
captain  ran,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Von  Lertz 
swung  open  the  cocks,  and-  as  the  water  rushed  in  from 
without,  ran  toward  the  door.  But  it  had  stuck  fast,  the 
battens  having  fallen  into  place  from  without.  He  was 
trapped ! 

Hurriedly  he  tried  to  force  his  way  through  the  rapidly 
rising  water  back  to  the  sea-cocks,  that  he  might  close 
them  again.  But  impossible.  The  rush  of  water  had 
become  so  great  that  there  was  no  stemming  it  now. 

Higher  and  higher — while  the  arch  spy  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many fought  against  his  fate.  Then,  at  last,  a  final,  spas- 
modic struggle.  The  arch  spy  had  paid  his  penalty. 
Heinric  von  Lertz  was  dead. 

Dead,  while  America  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  war. 
Dead,  while  Ambassador  Bernstorff,  making  ready  for  his 
departure  from  America,  searched  for  him  in  vain.  Dead, 
while  Heinric  Albert,  privy  counselor  and  financial  agent 


AN  appeal  to  save  coal  has  been  made  by  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield.  The  fuel  adminis- 
tration says  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  save  the  country  from  disaster  that  60,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  be  saved  during  the  year. 
Unless  such  a  saving  is  effected  the  fuel  admin- 
istration says  that  many  plants  will  be  closed 
down,  many  people  thrown  out  of  work,  and  a 
great  reduction  in  industry  will  follow  which  will 
cause  hardship  and  suffering  and  tend  to  restrain 
active  war  work. 

The  government  is  asking  every  individual 
householder  to  save  coal  and  advises  a  clean  fur- 
nace and  careful  using  of  coal  in  the  furnaces,  in 
the  ranges  and  cooking  stoves,  and  wherever  else 
it  is  used  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  saving  possible  can  be  accomplished. 
The  fuel  administration  also  asks  every  house- 
hold to  economize  in  the  use  of  light,  which  will 
result  in  saving  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tricity and  gas  and  in  the  saving  of  oil  where  oil 
is  used  for  lighting  purposes. 


of  Imperial  Germany's  spydom  in  America,  made  his  last 
plans  for  destruction  in  America  in  a  ram-shackle  building, 
giving  instructions  to  a  score  of  bomb  throwers. 

"Remember,  that  as  soon  as  Ambassador  Bernstorff  and 
myself  are  safe  on  board  the  Frederick  VIII,  you  are  to 
start  a  bomb  campaign  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  that 
will  eclipse  anything  ever  attempted  before,"  he  said,  and 
departed,  smiling, — not  knowing  that  from  the  shelter  of 
a  doorway  Dixie  Mason  had  watched  his  every  move- 
ment. An  hour  later,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Frederick  VIII, 
Bernstorff  turned  to  &mi!e  upon  his  compatriot  as  he  bowed 
to  the  shower  of  flowers  that  were  being  thrown  from 
every  direction  by  admiring  pro-Germans.  Just  then  Har- 
rison Grant  approached. 

"Since  everyone  is  giving  presents,  Your  Excellency,  I 

thought  I'd  make  one  myself." 
He  handed  a  small  package 
to  Bernstorff.  The  Ambassa- 
dor opened  it. 

"Checkers,"  he  said  wryly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  presi- 

den  of  the  Criminology  Club, 

with  a  laugh,  "it's  your  move, 

you  know." 

And  before  the  Ambassador 
could  reply,  Harrison  Grant 
had  gone  on,  to  reach  the  deck 
of  the  ship  and  to  make  his 
way  to  the  dock.  There  he 
saw  the  hurrying  form  of 
Dixie  Mason — and  rushed  to 
her. 

"What's  wrong?" 
"A  great  deal!     There's  a 
plot    on!      Where   are   your 
men?" 

"Scattered  about  the  dock. 
I  can  gather  them  all  up  in 
five  minutes." 

"Hurry!  We  haven't  any- 
time to  lose!" 

A  rush  by  Harrison  Grant. 
A   hasty   summoning   of    the 
members  of  the  Criminology' 
Club.    Then,  as  the  Frederick  VIII  moved  down  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  Harrison  Grant,  Sisson,  Stewart,  Cav- 
anaugh,  Dixie  Mason  and  other  members  of  the  Secret 
Service  leaped  into  automobiles,  to  be  rushed  far  into  the 
outskirts  of  town  and  there  ta- 
in the  mangy  room  of  the  bomb  maker,  the  captain  was 
giving  his  final  instructions. 
"Has  everyone  his  bombs?" 
"Yes." 

"Remember  what  Dr.  Albert  told  you.  This  campaign 
must  produce  greater  results  even  than  the  Black  Tom 
explosion.  There  are  munitions  ships  on  the  Jersey  side. 
See  that  they  are  destroyed  (  _  See -that  ey«fv  frjunitions 
factory  receives  a  bomb.  Remember  that  America  soon 
is  to  be  at  war  with  Imperial  Germany — and  America 
must  be  crippled.    Now,  go!" 

The  men  crowded  forth.  They  hurried  down  the  stair- 
way— into  the  apparently  empty  hall  beneath.  And  then — 
From  doorways.  From  beneath  the  stairs.  From  out- 
side. From  everywhere  leaped  members  of  the  Secret 
Service,  to  pounce  upon  the  bomb  carriers,  to  take  them 
by  surprise,  to  carry  them  off  their  feet  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  severity  of  their  attack.  One  by  one-  they  were 
downed.  Then  three  men  were  shot  up  the  stairs  by 
Harrison  Grant  to  capture  the  old  bomb  maker  himself 
and  the  remainder  of  his  supplies.  Here  and  there  about 
the  hall  the  fight  surged.  Harrison  Grant  suddenly- 
swerved  from  his  attack  upon  the  bomb  planter  as  another 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


As  An  Engineer  He  Was  a  Darned 
Good  Actor 


Robert  Gordon  chose  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  electric  lamps  instead  of  behind  them. 


JUST  when  you  begin  to  feel  that  the  current  style  in  leading 
men  needs  a  change,  and  you  wonder  whether  the  cruel 
war  will  ever  let  us  have  any  more  leading  men,  and  you 
believe  that  it  won't,  and  resign  yourself  to  memories 
ind  present  incumbents — why,  right  then  a  brand  new  lead- 
ing man  is  apt  to  appear! 

Such  is  Robert  Gordon,  whose  magnificent  performance  in 
'Missing"  immediately  ranked  him  with  any  youngster  in 
;he  profession.  Mr.  Gordon  is — as  this  is  written — support- 
ng  Mary  Pickford  in  her  Hollywood  filming  of  "Captain 
K.idd,  Jr.,"  and  it  was  in  a  Lasky  dressing  room  that  a 
Photoplay  reporter  found  him. 

"I  got  the  dramatic  bee  in  my  bonnet,"  averred  Mr.  Gor- 
ion,  "while  I  was  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic  high  school  in 
Los  Angeles.     I  was  studying  electrical  engineering  and  dur- 
ing my  last  year  at  school  I  became  so  interested  in  dramatic 
work  that  I  produced  nine  one-act  plays  and  acted  in  some  of 
hem  myself.    In  my  spare  time  I  tried  to  keep  up  on  my  sub- 
ects  in  electrical  engineering,  but  I  wasn't  successful  and  I 
lunked  in  several  of  them. 

"One  day  the  principal  called  me  into  his  office. 
Robert,  my  boy,'  he  began,  and  then  followed  a 
long  talk  well  sprinkled 
with     advice.     And 
the  burden  of  his 
talk  was  that  as 
an  electrical  en- 
gineer  I   was   a 
fairly   good 
ictor. 

"Finally  I 
found  a  director, 
I.  Farrell  Mac- 


To  the  Northeast : 
Robert  Gordon; 

to  the  Southwest : 
Robert  Gordon 

and  Sylvia  Breamer 
in  "Missing." 


Donald,    who    gave    me    a    chance.     I 
played  small  parts  with  the  old  Bio- 
graph  company,  and  finally  I  went 
to  New  York  with  that  organization. 
"Then  things  went  wrong  again, 
and  once  more  I  was  out  of  a  job.    I 
came  back  to  California.    I  dropped 
in  to  see  Louis  Goodstadc,  casting  di- 
rector at  the  Lasky  Studio.    He  stared 
at    me    and    finally    said,    'Yes,    I 
think   you're   just    the   one.'    He 
then   gave  me  the  part  of  the 
Tennessee  Shad  in  Owen  John- 
son's story,  'The  Varmint.'  So 
I  went  over  to  the  Morosco 
Studio  and   supported   Jack 
Pickford    in    that   picture. 
It  was  my  first  good  part. 
After  that  came  'Tom 
Sawyer.'     I    played 
Huckleberry    Finn    in 
that.    And  in  'Huck 
and   Tom,'   I  also 
played    Huck. 
Then  I  went 
with  William  H, 
Hart's  com- 
pany, and  sup- 
ported him  in 
'Blue      Blazes 
Rawden.'  " 
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The   Four   Doors 


THERE  is  an  old  Egyptian  legend 
of  a  musician  who  could  trans- 
port his  audience  from  joy  to 
sadness,  from  love  to  hate,  by 
the  simple  device  of  blowing  on  differ- 
ent reeds  of  his  pipe. 

One  reed  was  supposed  to  hold  all 
the  pent-up  sobs  and  tears  of  the  world. 
Another  was  fairly  bursting  with  joy 
which  could  be  released  only  by  the 
breath  of  the  player.  Each  of  the 
others  held  a  particular  virtue,  making 
it  possible  for  the  musician  to  run  the 
entire  scale  of  human  emotions  accord- 
ing to  his  own  whim. 

And,  since  man  has  loved  to  sob, 
laugh,  fear  and  hate  since  the  days 
when  the  world  was  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  he  always  has  been  free  to  re- 
ward those  who  could  play  upon  his 
emotions.  In  this  particular  case  the 
pipe-blower  was  given  a  wealth  of 
honey,  oxen  and  wives,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  seat  close  to  that  of  the  king. 

•T»  f*  5f»  *fS  5fS  5f! 

In  a  certain  studio  on  the  palisades 
that  skirt  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson 
a  motion  picture  director  studied  a  sce- 
nario in  which  was  related  the  tale  el 
3  girl  who  attempted  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  her 
mother.  The  ad- 
ventures of  the  hero- 


By  Susie   Sexton 


ine  were  black  indeed.  Obviously 
the  story  was  true  to  life  in  every 
detail.  But  that  intangible  some- 
thing that  an  audience  seeks  in 
every  great  story  was  lacking. 

"A  story  without  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing in  it — but  still  a  true  one,''  was 
the  diagnosis  of  the  director. 

Whereupon  he  drew  upon  that 
mystery  box  of  filmland,  the  prop- 
erty room,  and  injected  a  laugh  here,  a 
homely  touch  of  childhood  there,  a 
thrill  of  menacing  disaster,  and  the 
marvel  of  a  finished  picture  had  been 
produced. 

For  the  Griffiths,  Brenons,  Inces  and 
Sennetts  of  today  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  that  magic  instrument  of  pre- 
historic times.  With  unerring  touch 
they  draw  repeatedly  upon  the  same 
formulas  for  tears,  laughter,  thought  or 
fear.  When  a  picture  calls  for  medita- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  audiences  they 
play  upon  the  reed  that  stirs  even  the 
most  sluggish  brain  to  action.  If  a 
thrill  is  required,  they  know  just 
what  is  needed  to  send  a  shiver 
coursing  up  and  down  the  most  blase 
spine. 

When  D.  W.  Griffith  filmed  'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  he  made  one 
scene  in  which  a  helpless  little  family 
in  an  isolated  cabin  was  pictured  at 
the  mercy  of  a  lawless  mob.  No  imagi- 
native film  fan  has  ever  forgotten  how 
the  audience  shuddered  at  the  sight, 
then  instinctively  drew  its  breath  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  call,  clear  as  a  bell, 
which  accompanied  frequent  cut-backi 
revealing  white-clad  clansmen  rushing 
to  the  rescue. 

This  incident  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  of  shudder  the  public  likes 
best   and    gets  most   frequently — that 


centered  in  several  hundred  feet  of 
celluloid  showing  the  hero  or  heroine  at 
the  villain's  mercy,  with  cut-backs  of 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse  or  soldiers 
from  the  fort  riding  wildly  to  their 
assistance  through  clouds  of  dust. 

Roy  Stewart  had  a  typical  scene  of 
this  character  in  his  "Wolves  of  the 
Border"  when  he  brought  armed  cow- 
boys to  the  aid  of  an  enemy  rancher 
and  his  daughter  who  had  been  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  bandits  by  a 
tricky  foreman.  To  get  the  last  ounce 
of  thrill  out  of  the  situation,  the  arrival 
of  the  rescuers  was  timed,  as  usual,  to 
precede  by  half  a  second  the  firing  of 
the  victims'  last  round  of  ammunition. 
This  is  the  brand  of  shudder  which  the 
admirers  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
William  S.  Hart  demand  and  get  in 
practically  every  release  of 


which  is  caused  by 
the  threat  of  impending  dis- 
aster to  an  innocent  person. 
Rarely,  of  course,  does  the  tragedy 
materialize.  But  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  balance  of  suspense  between  the 
picture  of  helpless  ones  facing  immi- 
nent death  and  that  of  the  rescuers, 
who  are  never  late,  but  always  threaten 
to  be,  is  unfailing. 

The  shudder  ingredients  so  essential 
to  pictures  of  the  plains  are  usually 


those  stars. 

The  saw-mill  episode  in  Viola  Dana's 
"Blue    Jeans"     is     another    sure-fire 
shudder-getter.  One  of  the  most  sacred 
traditions  of  the  ancient  barnstorming 
days    was    that    every    self-respecting 
melodrama  should  have  its  final  scene 
laid  in  the  old  saw-mill.    No  less  than 
one  hundred  of  these  productions  had 
the  hero  tied  hand  and  foot  before  the 
approaching  buzz-saw,  then  rescued 
at  the  fifty-ninth  second.   The  situ- 
ation lost  none  of  its  blood-curdling 
attributes  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the   shadow   stage.     The   director  of 
"Blue  Jeans,"  intent  upon  high  emo- 
tional  lights,   lengthened    to   the   last 
pitch  of  grewsomeness  that  portion  of 
the    film    showing   the   helpless    hero 
slowly  approaching  the  saw.   In  numer- 
ous cut-backs  the  little  heroine  strug- 
gled to  free  herself  from  prison  before 
finally  dragging  her  husband  to  safety. 
When  the  old  Biograph  was  prosper- 
ing, directors,  who  were  also  students 
of  psychology,  were  very  fond  of  one 
scene  which  they  could  always  depend 
on  to  give  the  box-office  patrons  a  gen- 
erous nickel's  worth  of  thrills.    It  had 
something  to  do  with  a  burglar  who 


Certain  \eys  that  never  fail  to  open  the  way  to  the  spectators 
emotions,  as  all  good  directors  know — and  as  you'll  doubtless 
admit,   insofar  as  your  own    responsiveness   is    concerned 

Decorations  by  R.  F.  James 


forced  his  entrance  through  the  con- 
ventional second  story  window  and 
took  the  young  wife  by  surprise.  When 
the  husband  was  heard  approaching 
the  hold-up  man  kept  the  wife  covered 
with  a  revolver  concealed  in  his  right 
hand  pocket  and  forced  her  to  tell  the 
husband  the  intruder  was  a  cousin — or 
some  other  white  lie.  The  audience 
knew  that  the  gun  was  there,  but  the 
husband  didn't,  hence  a*n  added  thrill. 
Misleading  evidence  of  guilt,  repro- 
duced effectively  on  the  screen,  will 
make  any  film  enthusiast's  teeth  chat- 
ter, appreciatively,  of  course.  A  close- 
up  of  the  dainty  fan  of  the  Marquise 
in  Pauline  Frederick's  "Tosca"  opened 


the  way  to  the  blackest  portion  of  the 
plot.  The  audience  knew  the  Marquise 
had  never  been  near  the  church,  but 
it  took  a  lot  of  pleasure  trembling  in 
uncanny  anticipation  of  the  deadly 
emotions  the  fan  would  unleash  in 
Tosca  when  Scarpio  brought  it  to  her. 
The  deadly  dagger  climax  in  "Tosca" 
has  had  its  prototype  in  many  a  photo- 
play starring  Theda  Bara,  Louise 
Glaum,  and  kindred  stars  who  special- 
ize in  shudder-photodrama  and  always 
carry  concealed  weapons  when  appear- 
ing before  the  camera.  Almost  as  popu- 
lar with  the  discerning  director  who 
must  produce  a  shiver  is  the  revolver 
which  so  many  screen  families  keep  in 
the  left  hand  drawer  of  the  library 
table  ready  for  use  when  any  of  the 
characters  decide  to  "end  it  all." 

Another  emotional  tune  which 
strikes  the  shudder  chords  is  that  de- 
lightfully creepy  sensation  which 
formed  the  screen  fabric  of  John  Barry- 
more's  "Raffles."  When  the  thief  has 
the  irresistible  personality  of  "Raffles" 
the  audience  enjoys  sharing  his  hair- 
breadth escapes. 

Bringing  a  lighted  match  into  con- 


tact with  "TNT"  is  no  more  certain 
in  effect  than  some  of  the  time- 
honored  aids  used  to  tickle  the  pub- 
lic's funny  bone.  Custard  pie  is 
foremost  among  these,  of  course. 
No  psychologist  has  ever  disclosed 
just  why  custard  pie  is  funny. 
There  are  many  besides  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  fact,  who  would  like  to  see  it  ban- 
ished from  the  screen  permanently. 

But  like  various  misfortunes  to 
others,  which  are  the  most  potent  of 
laugh-makers,  it  retains  its  perennial 
popularity. 

Any  tired  business  man  will  chuckle 
himself  into  a  state  bordering  on  hys- 
teria at  the  sight  of  a  plate  of  hot  soup 
overturned  on  an  unsuspecting  victim's 
head   or   a    close-up   of   somebody 
else's  silk  hat  overflowing  with  water 
or  broken  eggs.    "Fatty"  Arbuckle 
used  both  of  these  in  "The  Bell- 
Boy"  as  he  has  in  many  of  his  other 
two-reelers.    They  have  been  favor- 
ites with  Chaplin  and  in  the  Sennett 
comedies. 

Sliding  or  falling  unexpectedly  on 
a  slippery  floor  or  pavement  is  an- 
other accident  which  audiences  like 
to  see.    Chaplin  made  his  toboggan- 
ing on  a  hardwood  floor  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  action  in  "One  A.  M." 
He  did  it,  too,  in  "Shanghaied"  and 
"The    Immigrant."      "Fatty"    Ar- 
buckle knows  how  funny  he  looks  when 
he  slides  and  had  the  floors  well  cov- 
ered with  soapy  water  when  he  made 
portions  of  "The  Rough  House"  and 
"The  Bell-Boy." 

The  overflowing  bath-tub  scene  is 
done  every  so   often  by  directors  of 
comedy  from  Fort  Lee  to  Hollywood. 
In  the  laugh  index  it  ranks  with  the 
spectacle    of    helpless    victims    being 
knocked  into  insensibility  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  that  of  the  waiter  who 
is  tripped  up  as  he  carries  in  a  tray 
of  dishes.     Some  studios  have  their 
china    closet    replenished    twice    a 
week,  because  the  folks  who  keep 
motion    picture    theatres   darkened 
are  so  fond  of  seeing  dishes  smashed. 
When  the  Keystone  "cop"  made 
his   camera   debut  he   became   the 
founder  of  a  screen  family  which 
can  always  be  relied  on  for  comedy. 
It  is  always  entertaining  to  see  en- 
forcers of  the  law  made  ridiculous. 
No  inveterate  fans  need  reminders 
of  how  often   they  have  seen  the 
comedy  police  force  plunge  over  an 
open   bridge  or  drive   a   Ford   car 
through  a  three-story  brick  building. 


A  recent  Sunshine  comedy  related 
the  adventures  of  Helen  Holliday,  who 
sought  the  straight  and  narrow  trail 
after  having  done  time  for  seven  years. 
Not  the  least  of  Helen's  grotesque  expe- 
riences occurred  when  she  was  caught 
in  a  driving  rain  which  turned  her  um- 
brella inside  out,  ruined  her  costume, 
and  made  it  generally  difficult  for  her 
to  retain  her  equilibrium.  You  recog- 
nize this  scene,  of  course.  You  have 
seen  it  done  since  the  nickelodeon 
days. 

And  right  here  let  us  mention  that 
a  far-sighted  director  always  keeps  a 
rousing  rainstorm  or  two  in  reserve. 
A  storm,  whether  it  be  a  gentle  Spring 
shower  or  a  raging  downpour,  inspires 
many  different  kinds  of  emotion  other 
than  laughter.  Psychologically  a  rain- 
storm clears  the  emotional  atmosphere. 
It  is  used  in  cameraland  as  it  is  em- 
ployed on  the  speaking  stage — to 
freshen  an  audience's  point  of  view  so 
that  the  happy  climax  may  be  con- 
templated with  keener  enjoyment. 

If  you  saw  "The  Fortune  Hunter" 

during  its  long  run  on  the  legitimate 

stage,  you  recall  that  the  stage  director 

opened   the 

last  act  with  a 

brisk      shower 


which     served 

as  a  prelude  to 

the    lovers' 

vows    and    the 

live -happy- ever - 

after  conclusion. 

As  Tess  in 
"The  Secret  of 
the  Storm  Coun- 
try" Norma  Tal- 
madge  spent  a 
number  of  days 
up  in  Ithaca. 
New  York,  and 
in   her  Forty- 
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eighth  street  studio.  She  rescued  her 
enemy's  child  from  the  burning  witch's 
hut,  then  battled  heroically  with  a 
thunder  storm  to  restore  the  little  girl 
to  her  parents.  With  that  thunder  storm 
Miss  Talmadge's  director  marked  the 
turning  point  in  the  trials  of  Tess.  She 
had  reached  the  limit  of  suffering  and 
the  storm  prepared  the  way  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind  for  less  violent  emotions 
and  the  more  peaceful  later  life  of  Tess. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  many  a  property  man  has 
earned  a  couple  of  days'  salary  stand- 
ing on  top  of  a  step-ladder,  just  off  the 
set,  holding  the  common  garden  variety 
of  watering  can  with  a  rubber  hose 
attached  while  faking  a  gentle  shower 
to  the  director's  entire  satisfaction. 
This  type  of  rainstorm  is  useful  in 
light  comedies.  Such  a  one  overtook 
Constance  Talmadge  in  "The  Studio 
Girl"  when  she  ruined  her  wedding 
gown  in  her  stolen  ride  to  the  railway 
station  with  Earle  Fox.  The  rain- 
drops made  her  look  so  forlorn  that 
they  heightened  the  audience's  sympa- 
thy with  her  revolt  at  the  maiden  aunts' 
restrictions  and  made  them  condona 
rather  than  condemn  her  flight  from 
the  waiting  bridegroom. 

Sob-stuff,  too,  has  been  thoroughly 
pigeon-holed  and  card-indexed  in  every 
director's  well-ordered  brain.  No 
audience  weeps  as  naturally  and  unaf- 
fectedly as  a  motion  picture  crowd,  be- 
cause it  can  cry  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion. Consequently  a  director  need  use 
only  the  simplest  of  methods  to  open 
the  sympathetic  tear  ducts. 

A  good  close-up  of  a  little  child  reg- 
istering hunger  or  sorrow  is  one  of  the 
trustiest   sob-inducers.     Any  pictured 
sorrow  of  childhood  brings  a  ready  tear. 
Witness  Marie  Doro,  who  caused  much 
quiet,  if  amused,  sadness  offering  her 
plate  for  more  in  "Oliver  Twist."  Addi- 
tional evidence  was  the  sight  of  the 
little  sick  children  in  Mae  Mur-         .^ 
ray's  "The  Primrose  Ring"  and 
the    plight    of    those    delightful 
youngsters   who   could    not   find 
their  father  in  Mary  Pickford's 
"Hulda  from  Holland,"  also  the 
death  of  Olga  Petrova's  little  son 


in  "The  Light  Within." 

Another  sad,  sad  scene  which  the 
director  uses  frequently  to  make  his 
audience  cry  is  that  of  the  poor  girl 


alone  in  a  big  city  and  unable  to  find 
work.     Usually  her  background  is  a 
shabby    furnished    room 
with    one    gas   jet.      A 
stern  and  uncompromis- 


ing landlady  necessarily  hovers  in 
the  distance. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  another 
psychological  puzzle  of  the  screen. 
In  the  darkest  moment  of  her  life 
every  heroine  of  this  type  makes  a 
beef  stew  over  her  solitary  gas  jet 
thus  wilfully  adding  to  her  own 
sorrows — and  those  of  the  occu- 
pants of  orchestra  seats — by  en- 
raging the  landlady.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  her  to  empty  a  threadbare 
purse  to  buy  the  ingredients.  Then 
in  her  distracted  state  as  if  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  a  generally 
thin  time  she  permits  the  stew  to 
burn  so  that  the  landlady  has  no 
alternative  but  to  turn  her  out  on 
the  street. 

Personally  it  takes  the  edge  off  our 
sorrow  somewhat  to  find  that  the  lovely 
girl  adds  onions  to  her  stew,  but  she 
nearly  always  does.  Most  directors  seem 
to  think  the  landlady  would  not  find 
her  out  if  she  did  not.  You  remember 
with  what  keen  relish  Madge  Kennedy 
sniffed  at  the  fragrant  white  vegetable 
in  "The  Fair  Pretender,"  and  how  Mil- 
dred Manning  in  O.  Henry's  "The 
Third  Ingredient"  encountered  all  sorts 
of  adventures  because  she  simply  in- 
sisted upon  having  that  'one  onion  for 
her  evening  meal.  Clara  Kimball 
Young  did  most  of  her  suffering  in 
"The  Easiest  Way"  in  a  hall-bedroom. 
In  cold  reality  there  are,  of  course, 
few  things  sadder  than  a  hall-bedroom. 
But  when  the  lights  are  out,  the  heroine 
is  beautiful  and  the  orchestra  plays 
"Annie  Laurie"— well,  there  simply  is 
none  sadder,  that's  all. 

Death-bed  scenes  are  always 
pathetic,  if  it  is  the  good  who  die 
young.  Norma  Talmadge  had  a  tragic 
death  as  the  little  seamstress  in  "The 
Ghost  of  Yesterday,"  the  picturization 
of  Rupert  Hughes'  "Two  Women." 
Benjamin  Chapin  gave  the  death  of 
Lincoln's  young  mother  in 
"The  Son  of  Democracy" 
such  reality  that  many  who 
saw  it  could  not  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  performance, 
because  it  wakened  memories 
in  their  own  lives. 

Further  along  in  the  sob 
category  come  the  sacrifices 
of    those    who    assume    an- 
other's guilt  to  save  a  friend 
and  the  separation  of  sweet- 
hearts.   In  "Tess 
of    the    S  t  o  r  m 
Country"     Mary 
Pickford  assumed 
a    lot    of    blame 
(Continued  on 
page  116) 
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Scare  'em 
or  Make  'em 
Laugh ! 


or,  from  Under' 
ta\ers  Advance 
Agent  to  Comedian 


Laughter  Hall,"  Undertaker  Parsons'  Hollywood  home. 

my  prospectives,  the  better  my  annual  showing,  the 
better  my  annual  income. 

I  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  frights,  chills, 
scares  and  shocks. 

That  I  was  good  at  scaring  is  at- 
J>:  tested  by  the  fact  that  the  Mis- 

souri   insurance    records   show 
that  I  secured  over  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  clients 
each  year,  for  ten  years. 

Thus  I  began  figuring  how 
much  greater  a   man  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  than  I. 
Chaplin  made  them  laugh  and 
forget  their  cares  while  I  was  busy 
on  quite  the  reverse.. 
For   each    laugh    Chaplin    caused,    I 
caused  a  fear. 

Then  I  read  a  novel.     It  was  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes"  and  I  decided  right  there  that  I 

was  going  into 
the  motion  pic- 
ture business. 

The    story 
appealed      t  o 

A  few  slender       /  I    me.     That  it 

halftones,        -  ^      £<J    was   a  sUCCeSS, 

suggesting         jyiv  JW      was    more    the 

Bars'-1  sLg  fault  of  the  di- 


^%±— 


By 
"Smiling  Bill"  Parsons    } 


FOR  ten  years,  my  daily  con- 
versations consisted  of  tell-, 
ing  men  they  should  prepare 
against  the  day  the  grim 
reaper  tolled  off  their  names,  or 
advising  wives  and  mothers  to  see 
to  it  they  were  taken  care  of  when 
their  loved  ones  passed  away. 

No  day  in  my  existence  but  what 
I  was  warning  men  against  death 
by  accident,  or  heart  failure. 
I  was  an  insurance  agent. 
It  was  my  business  to  scare  peo- 
ple almost  to  death  in  order  to  get 
them  to  fortify  their  families 
against  the  day  when  they  would 
be  left  alone  in  the  world. 

The  greater  my  ability  to  scare 
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rector  and  the  able  artists  who  portrayed  the  difficult  parts. 

But  while  I  was  at  the  studio  one  day,  our  director  sug- 
gested that  I  would  make  a  good  comedian. 

"Come  on  Bill"  he  teased,  "let's  make  a  comedy  between 
scenes." 

And  I  consented. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  egotistical,  but  that  comedy 
when  it  was  finished,  made  me  laugh — and  then  and  there 
Smiling  Bill  Parsons  was  born  to  immortality. 

Right  there  I  decided  that  being  a  screen  comedian  had 
its  advantages  over  telling  people  about  train  wrecks,  skid- 
ding autos,  ptomaine  poisoning  and  other  forms  of  shuffling 
off — and  then  the  Goldwyn  people  insisted  that  I  make  one 
every  two  weeks. 


I  guess  I  am  doing  all  right  for  I  have  gotten  letters 
from  some  of  the  people  I  talked  into  an  insurance  policy 
telling  me  that  I  helped  them  prolong  their  lives  by  mak- 
ing them  happier — so  I  am  performing  some  good  function 
to  offset  my  years  of  morbidity. 

And  strange  to  say,  I'm  not  so  crazy  about  myself  as  a 
comedian  but  I  have  a  wonderful  time,  meet  lots  of  wcn- 
derful  people  and  now  once  in  a  while  someone  points  at 
me  and  smiles — and  that's  worth  all  the  effort  of  putting 
on  grease  paint  and  working  under  a  bunch  of  hot  electric 
lights. 

AND  I  AM  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  NEW  LEADING 
WOMAN  IN  EVERY  PICTURE  SO  THEY  CAN'T  SAY 
I'M  IN  LOVE  WITH  MY  CO-STAR. 


A  Dog  That  Pays  an  Income  Tax 

By  Grace  Kingsley 


HE    earns   $50    a   week   and    he   pays   $25    a   year 
income  tax. 

That  sounds  like  a  regular  actor,  doesn't  it? 

Reams  and  reams  are  written  about  him  every  week, 
and  he  never  reads  the  stuff.  That  doesn't  sound  like  a 
regular  actor  at  all,  does  it? 

In  fact  he's  a  regular  actor — and  he  isn't.  He's  Teddy, 
the  Great  Dane,  Mack  Sennett's  dog  actor.  And  besides 
the  fifty  financial  bones  a  week,  he  gets  six  soup  bones. 

So  whoever  talked  about  leading  a  dog's  life  didn't  mean 
Teddy's  life  a-tall. 

Teddy  is  the  only  dog  in  the  world  that  pays  an 
income  tax. 

Of  course  nobody  pretends,  smart  as  Teddy  is,  that  he 
went  up  to  the  Federal  Building  and  swore  to  a  statement 
about  his  income, — as  to  whether  he  owned  income  prop- 
erty or  had  a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  him.  In 
fact  he  has  no  curiosity  at  all  about  his  children.  He  did 
follow  his  master,  Joe  Simpkins,  up  to  the  income  tax 
office — as  a  sort  of  "Exhibit  A," — and  he  did  emit  a  loud 
confirmatory  bark  when  Joe  declared  Teddy  was  an  actor. 
Which  again  makes  him  a  regular  actor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Teddy  doesn't  care  a  whoop 
in  Jerusalem  about  his  income, — except  the  bones 

Anyhow,  he  says,  what  could  a  dog  do 
with  fifty  dollars  a  week? 

Of  course  there's  the  beauty  chase. 
Even  a  dog  has  to  be  all  dolled  up 
like   a   society  woman   at   least 
once  a  week.     He  must   be 
carefully    examined    for 
signs  of  mange,  and  he 
has  to  have  applied 
to  him  the  most 
exp  e  n  sive 


(and  smelly)  flea  eradicator  ever  put  on  the  market. 
And  on  his  day  off,  does  Teddy  spend  money  on  prize 
fights  or  the  opera  or  chickens?  Of  course  not.  If  he 
has  time  and  opportunity  he  sometimes  stages  a  dog  fight 
with  some  other  studio  canine,  but  there's  no  purse,  for 
Teddy  is  a  real  sport  and  disdains  the  professional  stuff. 
He  has  no  taste  for  music,— except  when  his  master  Joe 
Simpkins  plays  the  accordeon,  when  he  loves  to  accompany 
him  in  an  amateurish 
way.  Simpkins  has  a 
nice  little  pension  fixed 

for  Teddy  in  case  any-  A11  Gloria  Swan. 

thing  happens  to  him,  St       son's  pleading, 

Joe,     Or     to     Teddy    ^fl  JA       and  the  widest 

himself.     You   see  ■  gr!n  Teddy  could 

Teddy    does    stunts 
some  times. 

to  leave  off  crying. 


achieve  could  not 

induce   the   baby, 

studio  visitor, 


^eiLJb* 


Old  Hartwell's 


The  old  man  was  the  town  drun\- 
ard,   but   the   son    lived    it    down 


BILL  HARTWELL  stood  in 
the  door  of  his  smithy,  a 
scowl  in  his  face,  black  hate 
in  his  heart.  They  were 
coming;  far  down  the  road  he 
could  see  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
led  by  lantern-jawed,  self-righteous  Deacon  Grimes,  the 
one  most  persistent  in  his  persecution  of  Bill's  old  drunken 
father. 

They  had  reached  the  line  of  poplars  at  the  turn  now, 
and  Bill  could  see  that  they  carried  a  motley  assortment 
of  the  implements  of  vengeance — whips,  clubs,  shovels, 
anything  that  would  serve  to  overpower  his  mighty 
strength.  In  the  rear  two  men  bore  a  bucket  of  smoking 
tar  swinging  from .  a  pole.  Another  rail  was  carried  on 
high;  and  several  small  boys  clutched  leaking  feather  pil- 
lows, as  they  hurried  excitedly  along. 

So  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  rid  the  town  of  him 
and  his  father,  had  they?  He  hadn't  given  'em  enough  last 
night  when  he  smashed  in  the  jail  door  with  an  ax,  put 
maudlin  old  Tom  over  his  shoulder  and  carried  him  home. 
.  .  .  Deacon  Grimes  had  had  the  old  man  arrested 
when  he  was  sleeping  off  his  liquor  in  the  sun. 

Bill's  father  was  the  town  drunkard,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him.  Thus  the  taint  seemed  hereditary,  though 
Bill,  himself,  hated  liquor  with  all  the  strength  of  his  soul. 
It  had  made  him  an  outcast,  an  embittered  Ishmaelite  with 
every  man's  hand  against  him — except,  of  course,  as  they 


(Editor's  Note: — This  story  won  third  prize  in  the 
scenario  contest  conducted  jointly  by  PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE  and  the  Triangle  Film  Cor- 
poration a  number  of  months  ago.  It  was  entered 
and  judged  under  its  original  title,  "The  Tree  of 
Life."     It  was  renamed  by  the  producers.) 


came    to   have   their   horses   shod 

through  his  skill.     But  from  the 

time    Bill-  could    remember   every 

other  avenue   of   recognition   had 

been  closed  to  him  because  he  was 

old  Tom  Hartwell's  son. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  he  loved  his  father.     The  gentle, 

sunny-tempered  old  man  harmed  no  one  but  himself — Bill 

saw  to  that.    How  could  they  hound  him  as  they  did? 

Bill  flexed  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  waited  grimly. 
Let  them  come;  he'd  show  them. 

The  crowd  halted  some  distance  from  the  b'acksmith 
shop,  and  engaged  in  consultation.  It  would  be  best  to 
persuade  Bill  to  go  peacefully,  if  they  could.  They  could 
eventually  overpower  him,  of  course;  but  it  was  certain 
that  somebody  would  get  badly  mussed  up  in  the  assault. 
The  deacon  stepped  forward  as  spokesman. 

"We've  made  up  our  minds  that  this  town  ain't  big 
enough  to  hold  you  and  your  father  any  longer.  The  rest 
of  us  are  decent,  law-abidin'  people,  and  we  don't  want  ye. 
If  ye  give  us  your  word  to  go  peaceable,  well  and  good.  If 
ye  don't — "  He  made  a  threatening  gesture  toward  the 
bucket  of  tar. 

Bill  picked  up  a  sledge  and  advanced  a  step  or  two. 
"You  get  out  of  here  and  mind  your  own  business,  you  old 
hypocrite,  or  I'll  give  you  something  worse  than  tar  and 
feathers." 

The  deacon  danced   with  rage.     "Ye  ungodly  son   of 
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I'll   teach  ve  to  misname  vour  betters!"  he 


perdition! 
yelled. 

Bill  started  forward,  and  the  deacon  as  suddenly  re- 
treated. Bill  laughed  contemptuously  and  stepped  back. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  mob  was  advancing  with  concerted 
action.     They  evidently  meant  business. 

Bill  considered.  Single-handed  he  was  no  match  for 
them;  and  he  thought  of  his  father  lying  helpless  and 
asleep  upstairs.    He  stepped  quickly  inside  the  shop. 

A  shower  of  sticks  and  stones  came  through  the  door- 
way. The  space  was  narrow,  not  admitting  more  than  two 
men  at  a  time.  Bill,  with  uplifted  sledge,  took  his  stand 
beside  it. 

There  was  an  interruption  as  a  tall,  scholarly-looking, 
shabbily-dressed  man  made  his  way  toward  the  crowd. 
"Hi,  here  comes  the  minister!"  sounded  the  cry  of  several 
small  boys,  from  their  vantage  points  of  observation. 

"Stop!"  cried  the  Reverend  Lane,  indignantly.  "What 
does  this  mean?  Have  we  gone  back  to  the  age  of  witch- 
craft and  the  stake,  that  you  stone  a  fellow  being?" 

There  was  an  interlude,  while  the  deacon  and  his  co- 
horts attempted  to  explain.  The  minister  shook  his  head. 
"And  is  this  your  Christianity?"  he  cried.  "Let  the  man 
alone;  I  will  talk  to  him." 

"He'll  brain  you  with  his  sledge,"  cried  the  deacon  as 
the  minister  started  for  the  shop. 

Bill  stepped  forward  and  met  the  newcomer  half  way. 
Then  the  mob  circled  around  and  almost  gained  the  door 
behind  him.     Bill  jumped  back.    The  minister,  see- 
ing the  mob's   treachery,   spoke  bitter,  scathing 
words.    "Go  home;  go  home,  and  hang  your  heads 
in  shame!     Have  you  forgotten  the  words  of  the       , 
blessed  Christ? — 'Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone 

Some  of  the  men  looked  sheepish  and  dropped 
their  clubs.  Others  whispered  together,  and  pres- 
ently only  Deacon  Grimes  remained  to  consider 
the  bucket  of  tar  smoking,  neglected,  in 
the  street.     Bill  was  angrily  explain- 
ing to  the  minister  why  he  had 
broken  in  the  door  of  the  jail. 
"M  y  father  is  harmless ; 
they'll    let   him    alone    or 
I'll     know     the     reason 
why." 

With    a    kindly 
hand  on  Bill's 
shoulder  Lane 


quieted  him.  "It  is  mostly  their  fault,"  he  admitted,  "but 
something  must  be  done.  Suppose  you  come  over  to  the 
parsonage  for  supper  tonight,  and  we'll  talk  things  over." 

Bill  muttered  a  dazed  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Eat 
at  the  minister's  house?  It  was  unbelievable!  And  after 
the  minister  was  gone,  soundly  berating  the  still  irate 
deacon  for  his  lack  of  Christian  charity,  Bill's  manner  still 
indicated  mystification.  uMe,  invited  to  eat  with  the 
preacher.    Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

That  night  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Bill 
Hartwell.  For  the  first  time  in  his  history  he  was  received 
as  an  equal  in  a  refined,  though  humble,  home.  He  sat  at 
a  decent,  well-ordered  table,  a  man  with  other  men.  After- 
ward the  events  of  that  evening  merged  into  a  pleasant 
haze  in  his  memory,  all  but  one:  The  picture  of  Mary 
Lane  as  she  stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  a  smile  of  wel- 
come on  her  lips,  her  face,  above  her  green-checked  apron, 
rosy  with  the  exertion  of  preparing  the  meal,  remained 
etched  forever  on  his  heart,  as  a  diamond  cuts  a  pane. 

The  minister  and  his  daughter  tactfully  ignored  Bill's 
natural  embarrassment,  and  little  by  little  self-conscious- 
ness left  him  and  a  new  dignity  came  into  his  bearing. 
Minister  Lane  spoke  of  Bill's  father,  whom  he  advised  Bill 
to  treat  exactly  as  if  he  were  ill,  for  the  craving  for  liquor 
was  a  disease,  and  sometimes  curable.  Bill  went  home 
with  a  new  hope  in  his  heart. 

As  he  left  the  house  he  passed  a  dapper  young  man  who 
stopped  and  stared  at  him.  This  was  Ed  Jones,  who  had 
been  making  his  headquarters  at  Matherville  for  some 
time,  and  who  had  set  all  the  girls  in  the  place  a-flutter 
with  his  sophisticated  dress  and  manner.  Ed  hailed  from 
the  city,  that  place  of  enchantment  to 
bucolic  minds.  Reputing  to  be  a  salesman 
for  a  religious  publishing  house,  Ed  had 
made  a  good  impression  upon  unworldly 
and  simple-hearted  Reverend  Lane;  and 
was  received  in  his  home  without  ques- 
tion. Mary  Lane  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive girl  in  town,  therefore  Ed  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality.  He 
wondered  now  what  this  uncouth  black- 
smith had  been  doing  there. 
The  next  afternoon,  as  Ed  and  Mary  saun- 
tered down  the  shady  path  from  the  ceme- 
tery, Mary  told  him  exultantly  that 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  raising  money 
enough  to  pay  for  paint- 
ing the  church.  The 
hundred  dollars  was 
safe  in  her 
keeping  a  s 
treasurer. 
With  ap- 
parent 


Mag  was  the  busi- 
ness partner  of  the 
sketch.  The 
domitable  proprie- 
tress  of  the 
Delmonico  saloon 
was  all  that  such 
an  executive  should 
be,  as  the  saloon 
loungers  were  well 
aware  of. 
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hate  this  place.  But  father—"  She 
hesitated.  "Father  says  his  clothes  are 
too  shabby — " 

"By  George!  Why  didn't  I  think  of 
it  before?"  Apparently  Ed  had  had 
an  inspiration.  "I  can  invest  that  hun- 
dred dollars  for  you,  Mary ;  and  double 
the  money  in  a  week.  Can't  you  bor- 
row it?" 

Mary  shrank  from  him  in  alarm. 
"Oh,  no!     It  isn't  mine." 

"But  you  won't  need  to  use  it  on  the 

church  for  a  week  or  so.     Nobody  will 

be  the  wiser.    It's  a  dead  sure  thing  or  I 

wouldn't  mention  it.     You'll  have  the 

Ladies'  Aid  money  back  and  enough 

extra  to  buy  your  father  some  good 

clothes.     Then  you  could  get  away 

from  Matherville." 

Mary   thought   of   the   unweary- 
ing  patience    and    faith   of  her 
father,  of  his  many  acts  of 
unselfishness,  of  the  ingrat- 
itude and  narrowness  of 
those  who  profited.  And 
they    wouldn't    even 
see  that  he  had 
whole   and   de- 
cent shoes! 
"Do 
you 


Mag,  holding  Ed's  head  in  her  '^^^r 

arms,  looked  up  as  they  were  leading  ^^  j 

Bill  away.     "Stop  them,"  she  cried  to 
the  trembling   girl    at    her  side.     "He 
ain't  no  thief!" 

indifference  Ed  congratulated  her,  but  his  sharp  wits  were      think  it  would  be  right?"  she  wavered. 

busy.    Mary  was  desirable  in  herself;  plus  a  hundred  dol-  "Why  not?"  he  retorted.     "You're  only  borrowing  it, 

lars  she  was  a  windfall.  and  you  can't  lose.    Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you." 

They  gave  scant  attention  to  the  Smith  girls,  two  village  She  took  a  vase  from  the  top  of  the  parlor  organ,  and 

belles  passing;  nor  did  they  notice  the  girls'  jealous-eyed      upturning  it,  poured  out  a  roll  of  bills  and  silver,  which 
chagrin  at  Ed's  evident  desire  to  get  rid  of  them.    Jealousy     she  counted  and  handed  over  to  Ed. 
is  a  seed  of  suspicion.    Said  one  injured  Smith  maiden  to         "I  don't  know,"  she  faltered.    "If  anything  should  hap- 
the  other:    "I  don't  think  much  of  Mary  Lane  since  she's     pen — " 

been  chasing  around  with  that  city  fellow.  I  think  we'd  "Nothing's  going  to  happen,"  Ed  assured  her,  putting 
better  be  careful.    Maybe  we — "  the  money  carefully  where  it  would  be  safe — to  him. 

Their  two  heads  went  together.     Presently  other  girls  A  little  dater,  as  she  stood  on  the  porch  bidding  him 

joined  them  and  gossip  fairly  buzzed.  good-bye,  the  Smith  girls  and  their  cronies  passed.  Whole- 

Minister  Lane  came  down  the  steps  as  Mary  and  Ed  heartedly,  Mary  waved  her  hand  at  them.  But  with  ele- 
entered  the  parsonage  gate.  In  the  strong  sunlight,  the  vated  noses,  they  ignored  her  greeting.  Mary  recognized 
shabbiness  of  his  worn  clothes  was  glaringly  apparent,  the  "cut  direct."  Surprised  at  the  rebuff,  Mary  slowly  en- 
Involuntarily  Mary  glanced  at  his  feet  |f>  tered  the  house.    What  had  she  done? 

and  Ed's  glance  followed.     The  minis-  °ld  Hartwell  s   Cub  In   the  meantime   Bill   Hartwell   had 

ter's  shoes  had  been  patched  until  there  \TARRATED  by  permission  from  the  taken  Minister  Lane's  advice  and  was 
was  no  longer  room  for  a  patch  to  hold.  baldP™7heystor°y  by  Mabd  khardj  makinS  a  desperate  attempt  to  cure  his 
A  resentful  look  chased  the  sunshine  and  produced  by  Triangle  with  the  fol-  father  of  the  habit  that  was  ruining  him. 
from  Mary's  face,  and  Ed  was  quick  to      lowing  cast:  He  had   taken  away  all  of  old  Tom's 

interpret    it.     "I    don't    suppose    your      Bill  Harwell  William  Desmond      pocket     money     and     confiscated      his 

father  receives  a  very  generous  salary  Edward^ones. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.  .Eugene  Bu^r  whiskey.  "I'm  going  to  keep  you  in 
here,"  he  murmured  sympathetically.  Rev.  David  Lane ...... .Walt  Whitman      bed  a  while  and  give  you  just  enough  of 

"It    isn't   enough    to   call   a    salary,"      Tom  Hartwell Percy  Challenger      this  at  a  time  to  taper  you  off  grad- 

flashed  Mary.    "And  not  only  that,  but      Mag  JonSs. Dorothy  Hagar      ual]y    Dad  »  he  s-lid    measuring  out  a 

they're  behind  in  their  payments.  I  g£?  SSZV.W.?.  '.*£&?£%  drink-  "You're.  killin'  y°urse,f  antl 
wish   we   could   go   somewhere   else — I      Benton  William  J.  Ellingford     you  ve  got  to  quit. 
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In  vain  the  old  man,  writhing  in  the  appetite  of  the  con- 
firmed alcoholic,  begged  and  pleaded.     Bill  was  firm. 

Mary  was  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  the  girls' 
attitude  indicated.  In  the  morning's  mail  she  received  a 
note:  a  curt  statement  to  the  effect  that  because  of  her 
'scandalous  behavior"  the  Ladies'  Aid  had  decided  to  elect 
Jennie  Baxter  treasurer.  And  would  Mary  hand  over  im- 
mediately the  funds  she  had  in  her  charge? 

Poor  Mary!     When  she  was  able  to  think  co- 
herently, she  started  on  a  run  for  the  hotel.    Un- 
less she  could  get  the  money  back  from  Ed  she 
would  be  accused  of  embezzling   the   church's 
funds! 

In  front  of  the  hotel  sat   the  usual  aggrega 
tion  of  small-town  loafers.     To  Mary,  in  her 
agitation,  the  thought  of  attracting  attention 
was  unbearable;    it  seemed   as  if  evervone 
must  know  what  she  had  done. 

So  she  hurried  to  the 
rear  of  the  hotel  and 
climbed  the  stairway  to 
the  second  floor,  too  full 
of  her  trouble  to  realize 
the  hazards  her  reputa- 
tion faced  in  defying  the 
village  proprieties. 

She  knocked  on  the  door 
of  Ed's  room,  and   to  the 
summons,    "Come    in," 
turned  the  knob.     Ed,  who 
was  dressed  to  go  out,  started 
in  surprise,  at  the  sight  of  her 
"Oh,  Ed,  I  must  have  that 
money  back!"  cried   Marv, 
thrusting  forward  the  girls' 
letter,   with   a 
trembling  hand. 

Ed  w  a  s  calm. 
This  was  just 
what  he  had 
wished  for,  and 
Mary's  coming 
alone  to  his  hotel 
was  another  card 
in  his  hand. 

"I'm  sorry, 
dear;  but  I've  ai- 
re a  d  y  invested 
it,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  get  it  back 
now." 

It  was  true  he 
had  "invested" 
most  of  it — but  in 
his  hotel  bar  bill. 

Mary  collapsed.  "What  shall  I  do?"  she  moaned.  "I'm 
ruined.    I'll  be  punished  as  a  common  thief!" 

Ed  ruminated.  He  wanted  this  girl — but  there  was  a 
good  reason  why  he  couldn't  have  her:  he  had  left  his  wife, 
Mag  Jones,  back  in  Arizona.  But  Mag  didn't  know  where 
he  was,  and  if  he  could  keep  Mary  in  ignorance  of  her — 

Suddenly  he  opened  his  arms.  "I  love  you,  Mary,"  he 
whispered.  "Marry  me  and  I'll  get  the  money  in  the  city, 
and  pay  it  back  to  you." 

Mary  Lane  was  in  desperate  straits.  It  would  kill  her 
father  to  have  her  arrested  as  an  embezzler.  But  she  knew, 
suddenly,  that  she  did  not  love  Ed.  As  she  hesitated,  steps 
were  heard  advancing.  Too  late  to  close  the  door,  Ed  saw 
the  proprietor  hesitate  at  the  threshold,  staring  at  Mary, 
and  his  gloating  face,  as  he  hurried  on,  revealing  too  plainly 
how  he  relished  this  choice  bit  of  scandal. 

Wretched,  Mary  gave  in  to  the  unavoidable.  "That 
settles  it,"  she  said  hopelessly.     I'll  have  to  marry  you. 


In  vain  the  old  man, 
writhing  in  the  appetite 
of  the  confirmed  alco- 
holic,  begged  and 
pleaded.  Bill  was  firm. 
"You're  killing  your- 
self Dad,"  he  said 
softly.  "And  you've 
got  to  quit!" 


He'll  tell  every 
soul  in  town  that 
he  saw  me  here." 
Ed  passed  his 
arm    around    her 
with  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, and  to- 
gether   they    left    the 
hotel. 

Driven  half  mad   by 

his  craving  for  liquor,  old 

Tom    had    searched    for    and 

finally     found,     his    son     Bill's 

money  sack.    Hastily  untying  it  he 

grasped  a  handful  of  silver.    Then 

he  heard  Bill  coming.  With  fumbling 

fingers  the  old  man  was  trying  to  replace 

the  string  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack. 

when  Bill  entered  the  door. 

Old  Tom  cringed  like  a  child  caught 

in  theft,  but  with  the  utmost  gentleness 

took  the  sack  from  him.    Thinking  his 

father  had  not  yet  got  it  open,  he  replaced 

the  string,  and  put  the  sack  in  his  pocket. 

Then,  giving  the  old  man  his  drink,  Bill  sat 

down    beside    him    until    he   thought    him 

asleep,  after  which  he  changed  his  clothes 

and  went  out  in  search  of  Reverend  Lane 

whom  he  wished  to  have  come  and  see  his 

father.    The  money  he  took  with  him. 

Bill  had  barely  turned  the  key  in  the 
door,  when  the  old  man  was  at  the  window 
of  his  bedroom,  watching.  Presently  a  vil- 
lage loafer  sauntered  by.  Tom  picked  up  a 
chair  and  smashed  one  of  the  window  panes;  gesticulating 
with  his  arm,  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 
There  was  a  brief  conversation,  and  the  clink  of  silver;  old 
Tom  lay  back  exhausted  but  happy.  He  would  have  his 
fill  of  the  poison  he  craved,  once  more. 

As  Bill  passed  the  hotel  he  noticed,  on  the  porch,  a  little 
crowd  of  men.  Bill  caught  a  name  and  hurried  forward. 
"Yessir,"  came  the  voice  of  the  proprietor,  "not  two  hours 
ago  I  saw  Mary  Lane  in  Ed's  room,  and  then  they  went 
away  together  and  he's  come  back  alone.  There's 
somepin' — " 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  as  the  blacksmith's  mighty 
fist  shot  through  the  air  and  collided  with  the  speaker's 
head. 

Ed  Jones,  hastily  packing  his  suitcase,  glanced  out  of 
the  window  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  be- 
low.    Bill  saw  him,  and  took  the  front  stairs  at  three 
jumps.     But  as  quick  as  he  was,  Ed  was  quicker.     He 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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Men  for  France!  The  hour  has  struck  for 
Films  for  Russia!  the  Motion  Picture's  great- 
est service  to  Liberty  and 
Humanity.  That  service  is  the  immediate  sup- 
plying of  American  films  to  Russia,  and  those 
who  know  declare  that  film  in  Russia  is  equal 
to  men  in  France — film  stories,  film  comedies, 
educational  film,  propaganda  film,  film  of  agri- 
cultural instruction — these  vital  sheets  of  cellu- 
loid may  alone  possess  the  power  to  wake  the 
vast  shambling  Bear  of  the  North,  to  turn  a 
demoralized  people  toward  industry,  and  kindle 
the  conscience  of  a  recreant  soldiery  which 
Prussia  has  made  shamefully  subservient. 

Madame  Botchkarova,  Commander  of  the 
celebrated  "Battalion  of  Death,"  brings  the  re- 
sounding picture  battle-cry.  She  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dramatic  Mirror,  in  New  York: 
"American  films  will  do  more  to  convince  my 
people  of  your  people's  sincerity  than  any  other 
instrument.  The  more  pictures  of  troops  and 
sailors  that  can  be  circulated  in  Russia,  the  less 
will  people  believe  the  industrious  Germans' 
reports  of  'American  bluff.'  Plenty  of  printed 
matter  is  going  around,  but  the  Russian  people 
are  skeptical  of  writings  —  pictures  are  visible 
evidence,  and  they  do  believe  them. 

"The  Russian  film  manufacturers  are  at- 
tempting to  effect  a  better  circulation  of  film, 
and  have  organized  a  system  whereby  the  reels 
are  taken  to  the  various  places  on  the  circuit  by 
special  messengers. 

"When  I  left  Russia  we  were  getting  some 
film  productions  from  the  Nordisk  company  in 
Copenhagen.  These  were  generally  liked,  and 
their  principal  leading  man,  Harrison,  has  be- 
come immensely  popular.  One  of  their  recent 
successful  American  films  was  the  serial,  'The 
Black  Box.'  Each  episode  drew  a  crowded 
house  everywhere  in  Russia.  Chaplin  is  enor- 
mously successful,  and  Max  Linder  has  a  wide 
vogue. 

"There  are  other  fields  in  which  America 
can  help  Russia  onward  and  upward,  such  as 
educational  films  along  agricultural  lines,  par- 
ticularly those  showing  methods  of  intensive 
farming,  of  which  the  peasants  know  little  or 
nothing." 

Here  is  a  delicate  point  in  Mme.  Botchka- 
rova's  message:  "By  no  means  send  pictures 
which  lay  stress  on  the  democracy  under  which 
you  are  governed.  The  Russian  people  resent 
anything  that  has  the  appearance  of  outside 
influence,  and  they  will  not  accept  advice  as  to 
government  coming  from  a  foreign  country. 
The  Russians  want  to  work_  out  their  own 
salvation." 

But  German  propaganda  is  doing  just  that 
thing — very  subtly.  The  motion  picture  in- 
dustry is  being  organized  on  a  tremendous  scale 
in  Germany.     Yet  the  United  States  leads  the 


world  in  film  productions,  and,  if  we  will  act 
now,  with  the  same  speed  we  would  manifest 
in  meeting  a  little  commercial  demand  from 
New  Jersey  or  Alabama  or  Montana,  we  should 
have  small  difficulty  in  making  their  celluloid 
drive  resemble  a  straggler's  advance. 

As  little  things  decide  a  battle,  so-called 
side  issues  have  often  decided  a  war.  Ameri- 
can films  in  Russia,  now,  will  probably  have  a 
profound  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  centuries 
to  come. 

It  is  of  immeasurable  significance  to  us  that 
in  the  single  vocabulary  of  German  commerce 
and  imperialism  there  is  no  such  word  as  "to- 
morrow." 


Twice  in  the  Not  long  ago  the  middle-aged, 
Same  Place.  Hebraic  head  of  a  great  film 
manufacturing  concern  came 
from  New  York  to  visit  his  Los  Angeles  plant. 
Among  other  things  assuredly  needing  mana- 
gerial attention  was  the  quality  of  the  firm's 
comedies,  which  had  become  more  funereal 
than  funny. 

On  an  automobile  trip  with  two  of  his 
executives  the  comedy  subject  came  up,  and  the 
department  heads  were  loud  in  their  derision 
of  the  trash  that  passed  as  humor.  The  pro- 
ducer endured  their  guffaws  for  awhile,  and 
then  turned  on  them  in  sharp  reproof: 

"Boys,  our  comedies  are  no  laughing  matter!" 

Still  less  did  he  comprehend  their  shouts  at 
this  sally,  and  when  miles  had  been  rolled  in  on 
the  speedometer,  and  they  were  still  chuckling, 
he  exclaimed,  with  exasperated  finality: 

"Say — now  quit  it,  will  you!  I  tell  you  again, 
our  comedies  are  not  to  be  laughed  at!" 

?? 

The  Fading  Our  lively  old  friend,  the  fight,  is 
p.  i.  in  a  bad  way.     For  more   than 

right.  jlaj£  a  dozen  years  he  has  been 

the  pep  of  weak  plots,  the  hope  of  half-baked 
actors  and  the  refuge  of  hard-pressed  directors. 
People  used  to  gasp  at  Bill  Farnum's  fights,  or 
Fairbanks'.  Thousands  of  audiences  have 
patiently  endured  four  reels  and  a  half  of  maud- 
lin picture  for  one  fight  at  the  finish.  But  have 
you  noticed? — it  takes  more  than  a  fight  to  hold 
them  now.  There  are  several  ways  of  looking 
at  this.  Life  today  is  just  one  jolt  after  another. 
One  screen  fight  is  pretty  much  like  any  other 
screen  fight,  after  all.  Audiences  are  really 
rising  in  artistic  appreciation  and  are  demanding 
something  more  of  their  producers  than  a  handy 
set  of  knuckles  at  the  finale. 

Honor  awaits  the  director  who  will  invent  a 
handy  and  unfailing  kick  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fading  fight.  The  honor  is  that  he  will  be 
the  most  copied  man  in  the  universe. 
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The  Costly     In  the  early  days  of  picture-mak- 
Picture.  ^n§  tne  stage  producer's  answer  to 

effects  of  the  screen  set  against 
effects  on  the  stage  was:  "Well,  you  can  get  that 
sort  of  thing  for  nothing — just  go  out  and 
photograph  it.  If  we  do  it,  on  the  stage,  it's 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money."  That  argument 
was  true  then,  but  it's  most  untrue  now.  In 
1912  few  five-reelers  cost  half  as  much  as  a  very 
ordinary  theatrical  mounting.  In  1918  the 
average  five-reel  picture  costs  as  much  to  put  on 
as  a  New  York  production  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 
In  these  six  years  the  picture  producers  have 
called  upon  the  customer,  the  builder,  the  fur- 
nisher and  the  decorator  for  their  finest,  while 
performers'  salaries  and  the  expectations  of  the 
public  have,  hand  in  hand,  gone  out  of  sight. 

This  is  a  fact  that  should  be  realized,  and 
most  certainly  is  not,  by  good  writers.  The 
novelist  and  the  dramatist  who  begin  towr'te  for 
the  screen  today  write  in  anything  —  crowds, 
buildings,  set  after  set  —  because  they  feel  that 
these  things  come  easily,  by  a  sort  of  magic,  per- 
haps, to  the  maker  of  motion  pictures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  time  is  not  coming,  but  is  at 
hand,  when  the  photoplaywright  should  be  as 
careful  about  changing  scenes,  as  careful  of 
crowds  and  as  parsimonious  of  mere  optic 
effects  as  his  brother  who  writes  for  the  limited 
stage.  Thus  only  will  the  man  who  produces 
his  play  be  enabled  to  produce  what  the  author 
does  specify  and  must  have  in  a  perfect,  or 
nearly-perfect,  manner.  The  movies  are  out  ot 
their  days  of  quantity,  and  well  into  the  day 
of  quality. 

The  Poison     The   compass    points    to    North 

£„.  and  South,  and  the  West  to  Re- 

juvenation — on  the  screen.  New 
York  may  be  renowned  as  possessing  a  big  town, 
Illinois  is  great  for  corn,  Indiana  for  literature 
and  Ohio  for  tires — but  all  of  them  are  darned 
poor  places  for  a  man  to  come  back  in.  Hero 
or  villain,  leading  or  misleading  lady,  if  ways  are 
to  be  mended,  deeds  atoned,  or  the  soul's  valves 
ground,  it  must  be  done  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
West  of  the  Missouri  will  give  even  better  re- 
sults. While  not  deprecating  the  splendid  calm 
of  the  Rockies,  the  imaginative  repose  of  the 
great  plains  and  the  spiritual  purge  of  the  fiery 
desert,  aren't  we  becoming  a  bit  orthodox  in 
making  the  American  West  the  univeral  pana' 
cea?  Why,  we  all  know  that  skunks  grow  on 
the  range  occasionally!  So  why  can't  we  admit 
that  the  city  has  a  wallop  which  may  sometimes 
inspire — and  acknowledge  that  to  a  lot  of  great 
folks  the  middle  west  has  been  a  land  of  service 
or  a  valley  of  dreams?  If  the  East  is  poison  the 
scenarioist  did  the  job- 

The  sun-plays  of  David  Wark 
have  been  eulogized,  or  dis- 
sected, by  reviewers  from  the 
Avenue  de  l'Opera  to  the  local  weekly  on 
Sunset  Boulevard,  the  street  where  the  mahster 
makes  'em — yet  in  all  this  brave  phalanx  of  re- 
portial  talent  Mr.  Griffith's  favorite  critic  —  his 
personal  critic — is  not  to  be  found. 


Mr.  Griffith's 
Personal  Critic. 


Mr.  Griffith's  personal  critic  never  criticises 
except  on  demand — by  Mr.  Griffith.  He  is  the 
Griffith  chauffeur,  the  same  who  drove  the  huge 
Fiat  last  year,  and  who  is  this  year  ibehind  the 
wheel  of  the  Packard  limousine. 

He  was  among  the  many  who  were  com- 
pletely muddled  by  the  ancient  intricacies  of 
that.crazy-quilt,  "Intolerance." 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  producer, 
as  they  surveyed  the  first  run  of  "Hearts  of  the 
World." 

The  chauffeur  turned  with  an  expression 
akin  to  fervent  gratitude.  "Boss,"  he  said, 
"thank  God  they  ain't  no  Romans  in  this  one!" 


Who  Are  Favorites  A  big  group  of  motion 
In  Your  Town?  picture  exhibitors,  repre- 

senting all  of  the  United 
States,  convened  in  New  York  recently,  and  in 
the  course  of  general  convention  business  took 
a  straw  vote  on  stellar  popularity  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  That  vote  found  clay  feet 
on  some  of  the  supposedly  all-gold  gods,  and  a 
few  of  those  not  in  the  alleged  top-notch  class 
showed  surprising  strength. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  Chaplin  en- 
thusiasm would  be  unanimous,  yet  who  would 
have  predicted  equal  favor,  in  this  convention, 
for  William  Farnum?  Though  a  sterling  and 
reliable  actor,  he  has  been  cumbered  with  some 
pretty  bad  plays.     Yet  they  were  a  unit  for  him. 

W.  S.  Hart  came  in  for  a  lot  of  harsh  criti- 
cism from  these  men  whose  only  reviews  are 
the  reports  of  their  cashiers.  Particularly  were 
the  Westerners  against  him. 

While  not  unanimously  acclaimed,  Norma 
Talmadge  and  Mae  Marsh  were  strong  favorites 
in  all  sections. 

The  convention  didn't  care  much  about 
Petrova,  Nazimova,  Constance  Talmadge  or 
Mabel  Normand. 

And  there  were  four  votes  against  the  super- 
nal and  infallible  favorite,  Mary  Pickford! 


Income-Tax  The  Famous  Players-Lasky  or- 
ReVelations.  ganization  recently  sent  its  check 
to  the  government  for  $600,000, 
in  payment  of  Federal  taxes  on  its  combined 
manufacturing  and  distributing  organizations. 

Paramount- Artcraft  is  now  doing  a  business 
of  $400,000  a  week,  or  thereabouts.  And  Par- 
amount-Artcraft  has  a  fifth  of  the  gross  busi- 
ness done  by  the  entire  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  gross  box-office  income  of  the 
country  hovers  around  $4,000,000  a  week. 

While  this  is  a  healthy  condition,  and  repre- 
sents an  unprecedented  expenditure  for  amuse- 
ment and  diversion  —  which  is  in  these  times 
even  more  necessary  than  amusement  —  it  may 
be  well  to  call  the  careless  enthusiast's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  hours  of  colossal  ex- 
penditure other  manufacturing  interests  account 
for  almost  unbelievable  sums  of  money  every 
seven  days,  quite  without  any  press-agentry 
whatever.  The  gross  business  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  during  a  single  week  in  May, 
for  instance,  is  declared  to  have  been  $23,000,000. 


"The  Million  Dollar  Mystery,"  most  famous  of  all  serials,  had  Marguerite  Snow  as  its  heroine. 

IN  the  course  of  several  years'  experience  in  collecting  data  con- 
cerning the  lives  and  works  of  more  or  less  famous  screen  per- 
sonalities, a  certain  formula  has  become  extremely  familiar.    If 
the  person  whose  questionnaire  one  is  filling  out  has  been  in  pic- 
tures since  they  were  in  their  now  familiar  infancy,  the  fascinating 
information  comes  something  like  this: 

"A  friend  of  a  friend  of   mine  was  working  at  the  old 
Biograph" — it  is  always  the  "old"  Biograph,  though  there 
never  has  been  a  new  one — "and  I  went  out  to  see  how 
they  made  pictures.  Well,  I  was  sitting  there  watch- 
ing them,  and  the  last  thought  in  my  mind  was 
ever  trying  to  do  it  myself,  when  a  man  pointed 
at  me  and  said,  'Who's  that  little  girl  over 
there?'    Well,   you   can   imagine   how   sur- 
prised I  was.    The  man  wanted 


She    Never 

Worked 
for  Griffith 


Marguerite  Snow  never  even 
entered   the    Biograph   Studio 


By 

Randolph 

Bartlett 


me  to  go  on  right  away  and  take 
a  part  in  the  picture.  It  was 
Mr.  Griffith." 

So  when  I  discovered  that 
Marguerite  Snow  was  of  the  pic- 
ture infantry  and  realized  that 
she  had  not  pulled  this  line,  I 
prompted  her. 

"A  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours 
was  working  out  at  the  old  Bio- 
graph—" 

"No,"  she  interrupted.  "It 
was  Thanhouser." 

"But  Griffith  never  directed 
at  Thanhouser." 

"I  never  worked  for  Mr.  Grif- 
fith." 

Here  was  a  startling  story — a 
girl  who  had  been  in  pictures  all 
this  time  and  never  been  inside 
the  Biograph  studio,  and  was 
not  discovered  by  Griffith.  And 
yet  they  say  there's  nothing  new 
under  the  sun! 

Nor  did  Marguerite  have  to 
run  away  from  home  to  go  on 
the  stage.  If  she  hadn't  done  it 
voluntarily  her  parents  would, 
probably,  have  compelled  her  to 
do  it.  Her  father  was  Billy 
Snow,  a  famous  minstrel  man  in 
the  days  when  it  was  open  sea- 
son for  that  form  of  entertain- 
ment. They  lived  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  little  Marguerite 
passed  her  childhood  checking 
off  the  number  of  years  before 
she  would  be  permitted  to  be- 
come an  actress.  And  she  didn't 
have  any  discouragements  to  en- 
counter. Her  debut  was  in 
James  O'Neill's  last  revival  of 
"The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo," 
after  which  she  was  engaged  by 


A  recent  pho 
tographic 
study  of 
Miss 
Snow. 
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Henry  W.  Savage.     She  was  one  of  the  many 
Widows"  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  success  be 
ever  heard  of  movies. 

In  those  pioneer  days,  successful  actresses  who 
engaged  in  film  adventure,  were  a  little  ashamed 
of  it.  They  regarded  it  as  slumming,  and  con- 
cealed their  identity,  so  as  not  to  lose  caste.  Mar- 
guerite Snow  was  no  exception.  When  she  went 
to  work  for  Thanhouser  she  didn't  want  her  friends 
to  know  about  it  so  she  changed  her  name.  She 
called  herself  "Margaret"  Snow. 

"Funny,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  "But  it  isn't  half 
as  funny  as  some  of  the  things  that  actors  and 
actresses  have  their  press  agents  send  out  to  in- 
crease their  popularity.  Every  time  I  pick  up  a 
moving  picture  tradepaper,  these  days,  I  discover 
that  a  certain  star  has  just  recovered  from  another 
automobile  accident.  I  wonder  how  she  ever  gets 
time  to  do  a  picture.  There's  another  one  that 
seems  to  have  a  penchant  for  buying  clothes,  and 
there's  usually  a  story  a  week  to  this  effect.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  must  be  the  buyer  for  a 
wholesale  clothing  house  on  the  side. 

"It  isn't  always  the  fault  of  the  stars,  though. 
A  press  agent  who  was  supposed  to  be  keeping  my 
name  favorably  before  the  public  very  proudly 
one  day  sent  me  a  newspaper  clipping,  which  be- 
gan, 'Miss  Marguerite  Snow  disagrees  with  Daniel 
Frohman.'  I  wired  him  asking  why  he  didn't  have 
me  pick  on  some  one  my  size,  like  the  President 
or  General  Joffre." 

"What  are  your  own  diversions?" 

"Paying  with  the  baby,"  she  declared. 


Another  startling  fact — a  young  actress  who  is  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  isn't  afraid  that  it  will  make  the  public 
hate  her  if  it  becomes  known.     Her  husband  is  James 

Cruze,  and  a  mighty 
fine  actor  too,  sepa- 
rated at  present  from 
his  fireside  by  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  for  the 
Cruze-Snow  home  is  in 
New  York,  and  James 
is  at  Lasky's,  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Miss  Snow's  latest 
screen  activity  is  the 
Wharton  serial,  "The 
Eagle's  Eye,"  made  at 
Ithaca,  with  which  pa- 
triotic creation  readers 
of  Photoplay  are  fa- 
miliar. Before  that  she 
was  with  George  M. 
Cohan  in  "Broadway 
Jones,"  and  in  various 
Thanhouser,  Metro 
and  other  productions, 
and  of  course  you  re- 
member the  heroine  of 
"The  Million  Dollar 
Mystery."  S  h  e  h  a  d 
just  finished  the  Flynn  pic- 
ture when  I  met  her. 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


This    is    Julie     Cruze,     Marguerite 

Snow's  baby— and  very  patriotic,  too, 

say  we. 


Boy,    Page     Booth 
Tarkington! 

MR.  TARKINGTON,  we  have  just  seen  your  play, 
"Seventeen,"  and  we  believe  that  we  present 
you,  herewith,  the  sole  and  original  model  of 
your  young  man  in  the  momentous  dress-suit — that 
dress-suit  which  was  expanded  for  father,  cut  down  for 
the  son,  rented  by  the  tailor  and  damned  by  the  whole 
family. 

The  soulful  lad  with  the  bee-stung  upper  lip,  lan- 
guishing in  the  photographer's  best  prop  chair,  is  Wal- 
lace Reid,  and  beside  him  stands  his  mother. 

At  this  time  Geraldine  Farrar's  future  heavy  lover 
was  an  inmate  of  Perkiomen  Seminary.  The  year  was 
1909,  and  eighteen  summers  had  been  made  more 
glorious  for  Wallie's  presence  on  earth.  With  these 
known  dates  the  class  in  high-angle  mathematics  may 
now  begin  to  figure  out  Mr.  Reid's  real  age. 

He  was  then  everything  but  an  actor.  He  was  a  poet, 
an  editor,  a  short  story  writer,  a  violinist,  a  bass-singer, 
a  football  player,  a  member  of  the  track  team,  and  a 
debater. 

After  leaving  school,  Wallace  Reid  went  to  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  began  workaday  life  as  a  reporter  on 
The  Star.  Then  he  went  on  the  stage,  shifted  suddenly 
to  cow-punching,  went  back  into  the  newspaper  game, 
and  finally  got  in  front  of  the  camera. 


Colonel  Mary 

of  the  143d  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

HONORARY  Colonels  are  not  exactly  novelties  now. 
But  here,  fellow-patriots,  is  the  first  American  Honor- 
ary Colonel  in  the  present  war:  Colonel  Mary  Pickford, 
143d  Field  Artillery. 

Recently  Colonel  Pickford 's  regiment  took  a  long  hike 
from  its  encampment  and  training  quarters,  in  San  Diego 
County,  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  three  days  enroute,  and 
the  ranchers'  wives,  along  the  dusty  way,  fed  it  and  bedded 
it  and  coddled  it  to  the  point  of  almost  making  it  a 
pageant  instead  of  a  march.  At  the  edge  of  Los  Angeles 
thousands  of  cheering  people  met  the  regiment,  along  with 
a  score  or  so' of  newspaper  men,  Eastern  correspondents, 
and  camera  men  from  the  news  weeklies.  But  Colonel 
Pickford  was  not  one  of  these.  She  had  gone  far  out  into 
the  ranch  country,  and  did  not  meet  her  boys,  but  arrived 
with  them.  Previously  she  had  paid  them  a  visit  or  so 
at  their  official  home,  Camp  Kearney. 

Their  deadly  rivals,  the  Grizzlies,  of  the  same  camp,  call 
them  "Mary's  Lambs." 


A  Vampire  Tale 

The  Life  Story  of  a  Russian  Vampire,  Told  by  Her' 
self,  with  all  the  Crude  Force  of  a  Russian  7<[ovel. 

I  AM  Black,  with  little  sin-shames  in  Me.  No  one  knows  to 
what  Blacknesses  I  am  driven — I  do  not  know  Myself. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  a  bright  cold  morning  in  Siberia. 
I  was  watching  the  snow-and-ice.  The  sun  shone.  Two  men 
came — one  a  tall-dark  man,  in  a  bear  coat.  The  other,  a  small 
man,  in  a  coat  of  musk-rat.  The  tall-dark  man  stabbed  the 
small  man  in  the  back.  The  sun  shone.  There  was  an  ever- 
widening  pool  of  blood  on  the  snow.    I  laughed. 

In  all  my  little-girlhood  I  never  saw  a  Russian  wolf-hound. 
But  I  longed  to  play  Vampires.  All  women  are  Vampires.  I 
longed  to  play  all  vampires  but  Cleopatra.  Somehow  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  want  to  play  Cleopatra  when  I  looked  out 
upon  the  snow-and-ice. 

And  all  the  time — even  now,  in  my  Career — is  the  memory — 
the  cold-hot  memory,  that  hurts  me  even  while  it  makes  me 
laugh — of  the  ever-widening  pool  of  blood  on  the  snow,  back  in 
Siberia. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  became  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Preparatory  Art  Ballet  at  Bakst  Numph.  This  was  necessary 
as  preparation  for  the  Russian  Secondary  School  of  Ballet  at 
Splokvadst-Chille.  After  my  graduation  from  the  Preparatory 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  Ballet,  I  was  pronounced  ready  for 
the  Great  Russian  Imperial  School  of  Ballet  at  Petrograd. 

There  it  was  that  the  Man  came  into  my  life.  He  was  a  shoe- 
clerk  who  admired  my  dancing  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Great  Russian  Imperial  Ballet  Theatre  at  Petrograd. 
Through  a  friend  of  his,  who  knew  an  usher,  he  met  Me.  He 
asked  Me  to  marry  him.  I  laughed.  Always  the  memory  of 
the  pool  of  blood,  widening. 

"Marry  me,  Sophie,"  he  had  said. 

"No,"  I  shuddered  brutally. 

A  year  later  I  read  of  his.  death.  He  had  died.  They  came 
to  me  and  said  he  had  died  in  the  Great  Russian  Imperial  Hos- 
pital for  the  Mentally  Incompetent.  I  know  better.  It  was 
because  of  Me. 

And  there  was  the  Blackness — always.  Then  came  the  War. 
And  I  had  a  cable  from  the  Gump  Company  of  America  to 
come  across — and  be  their  little  Russian  Vamp.  I  came.  Mv 
brothers  were  both  in  the  War — with  the  New  Government,  the 
latest  new  one.  And  as  for  Myself,  I  felt  that  I  could  do  more 
for  Free  Russia  in  America  than  I  ever  could  at  home. 

And  from  the  first,  this  America — so  like  a  little  laughing 
child — has  captured  Me.  Since  taking  up  my  work  as  the 
Russian  Vamp  of  the  Gump  Company,  I  have  thought  less 
and  less  of  the  ever-widening  pool  of  blood  on  the  ice-and-snow. 
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Grand  Crossinq^^^mpressions 


IT  was  Up  to  Dorothy. 
She  had  to   Do   It 
To  Take  the  "sh!" 
Out  of  Gish. 
Gish   Never 
Stood  for  Pep — 
You  Know  That. 
Until  Dorothy 
Came  Along, 

As  "The  Little  Disturber;" 
Stuck  Out  her  Tongue, 
Wore   a   Saucv   Tarn 
On  Black  Bobbed  Hair, 
And  Did  a  Swing-walk 
Across  the  Screen. 
Dorothy  Did  It. 
It  was  Up  to  her. 
And  she's  Doing  it  Now. 

When 

I  Went  Up  to  See  her,  she 

Was  Having  her  Nails  Done — short,  so 

She  Couldn't  Bite  'em ;   and 

Everybody 

Was  Giving  her  Advice 

About  her  Personal  Appearance. 

(She  Had  to  Speak 


Bpsk* 


Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
flirtings   from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 
up  to  see  "PHOTOPLAY." 


At  "Hearts  of  the  World.") 

"My  teeth  are  Chattering," 

She  Said  Seriously : 

"I  Might  take 

My  Knitting  with  Me; 

But  I'll  be 

So  Nervous, 

The  Needles'll  Click, 

And  Spoil  Everything." 

"Mary  Pickford 

Made  a  Grand  Speech," 

Encouraged   the   Manicurist. 

"Yes,  I   Know,"  said 

Dorothy.    "But 

Mary's  so  Wonderful  anyway ;  so 

Witty,  and 

I'm  not ;  I'm  Sure 

To   Disappoint  Them. 

I  Hate  to  Do  It—" 

"Marguerite    Clark 

Spoke  Here;  she 

Made  a  Grand  Speech." 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothy. 

"I  Admire  Miss  Clark 

So  Much." 

"I  Should  Think, 

Miss  Gish,"  Said 

The  Manicurist,  "that  you 

Would   Have   Brought 

Your  'Little  Disturber' 

costume 
With  You." 
'I  Know,"  said  Dorothy 

sadly ; 
"I  Know. 
If 

They'd  Only 
I  Know—" 


Should  Have. 


Stagg 


As  "The  Little  Disturber"  in  "Hearts  of  the  World.". 


She  was  Almost 

In  Tears, 

And  Biting  her  Nails. 

But  Just  the  Same, 

At  the  Theatre, 

When  the  Little  Disturber 

Bounced  Out  on  the  Stase. 

And  Told  Them 
How  Scared  she  was,  much 
Preferring  an  Air  Raid, 
Or  the  Trenches 
To  a  Personal  Appearance — 
Everybody  Sympathized  with  her,  so 
She    forgot    all    about   it;    and. 
Exiting, 

Did  the  "Little  Disturber's" 
Own  Funny  Swing-walk — 
And  Brought  Down  the  House. 

You  can't  Put 
The  Little  Disturber 
On  Paper. 

"I  don't  Ever 

Want  to  Go 

'Over  There' 

Again,"  she  Says. 

"I'm  Glad 

I'm  an  American. 

Going  Across, 

General  Pershing  Said  he 

Wanted  to  Meet  me;  but  I 

Was  So  Scared,  being  Alone,  and 

Feeling  Kind  of  Strange, 

I  Stuck  in  my  State-room,  until 

Two  Days  before  Landing.         . 

When  I  finally  Met  him,  he 

Asked  me  where  I'd  Been;  and  said 

He  had  Wanted  to  Meet  me,  ever  since 

Lillian  and  I 

Had  Entertained  him  and  his  Men 

In  Mexico, 

On  the  Screen. 

I  Wish 

I'd  Thought 

To  Have  my  Picture  Taken 

With  him,"  said  Dorothy. 

And  there's 

Mrs.  Gish,  mother  of 

The  Gishes. 

Her  name  is  Mae,  and 

She's  as  young  as  that. 

Both  the  Gishes 

Are  Unspoiled;  and  I  Think 

Mrs.  Gish,  mother  of 

The  Gishes,  has 

A  Whole  Lot  to  Do  with  it. 

There  should  be 

An  Interview  with  her. 

I'd  Like  to  Write  it. 
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'  I  'HIS  is  YOUR  Department.  Jump  right  in  wit!)  your  contribution. 
•*■  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlife- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


Warm  Words,  Likely 
N  "The  Marriage  Lie,"  I  noticed  that  while  Carmel  My- 
ers and  the  villain  were  having  an  earnest  discussion, 
strong  puffs  of  smoke  floated  across  the  room.  Maybe 
"Pete  Props"  forgot  the  direction  of  the  wind  when  he  lit 
his  pipe  off  the  set. 

Fred  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Yes — Many  Actresses  Should  Be  Stenographers 

I  WOULD  like  to  contribute  my  plea  to  the  many  com- 
plaints that  come  from  all  sides  relative  to  the  "effi- 
cient" stenographers  who  appear  in  office  scenes  in  pic- 
tures. It  is  really  pathetic  to  see  some  two-fingered  typists 
in  a  big  office  where  only  experts  would  really  fit  in  with 
the  air  of  efficiency  and  luxury. 

M.  E.  J.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Perhaps  Burbank  Produced  the  Picture 

IN  "Broadway  Bill,"  featuring  Harold  Lockwood,  I  no- 
ticed that  in  the  scene  where  the  camp  boss  was  instruct- 
ing his  men  to  tumble  a  tree  on  Lockwood  that  the  tree 
they  were  cutting  was  a  silver  birch.  Yet,  when  it  landed, 
the  tree  was  a  pine. 

Francis  J.  Bibby,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We're  Not  a  Pilot,  but  It  Seems  Wrong  to  Us 

SESSUE  HAYAKAWA  and  Jack  Holt  in  "The  White 
Man's  Law"  head  an  expedition  into  the  Hinterland  of 
Africa  for  "White  Gold"  or  Ivory.  Upon  their  return  it 
is  Falkland's  (Jack  Holt's)  ■  desire  to  explore  a  certain 
stream.  Guingis  (Sessue  Hayakawa)  agrees  to  go  with 
him  so  the  two  start  out  in  a  boat  with  a  negro  rowing 
up  stream.  They  are  to  rreet  Guingis'  father  and  the 
expedition  at  the  second  night's  camp.  Guingis  discovers 
the  fact  that  Falkland  is  married  and  since  Falkland  has 
been  trifling  with  Guingis'  sweetheart  there  is  naturally  a 
struggle  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  boat  are  thrown  into 
the  water.  During  the  fi?ht  the  boat  floats  down  stream 
at  a  fairly  good  pace.  Fa'k^nd  reaches  the  boat,  over- 
comes the  African  and  we  next  see  him  pursuing  his  way 
down  stream  at  a  speed  that  would  put  a  motor  boat  to 
shame.  Then  lo  and  behoM!  he  reaches  Guingis'  father 
waiting  at  the  second  night's  camp  and  all  the  time  I 
thought  that  they  had  followed  their  course  up  stream  just 
as  they  were  doing  when  lost  to  our  view. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  J.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Did  You  See  the  Ark  Around? 

IN  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  Marguerite  Clark  returns 
through  a  terrific  thunderstorm  to  find  her  mother  dead. 
According  to  the  insert,  "They  find  her  several  hours  after- 
ward." The  doctor  is  sent  for,  calls,  and  leaves,  and  all 
the  time  the  storm  rages  without.    Some  thunderstorm. 

W.  H.  Price,  New  York. 


The  Will  to  Live! 

IN  an  episode  of  "The  Fighting  Trail,"  "Shoestring"  is 
driving  a  wagon  containing  a  load  of  nitro-giycerine, 
when  along  comes  the  villain  and  takes  a  shot  at  the 
wagon.  Instead  of  "Shoestring"  being  blown  to  bits,  he 
seems  to  be  only  mildly  injured.  In  another  episode  a  man 
is  shot  in  a  running  duel,  but  each  time  he  got  up  and  kept 
right  on  running.     How  do  they  do  it? 

Elmer  A.  Biersach,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Skinner's  Dress  Suit  Again 

IN  "Twenty-One,"  a  Bryant  Washburn  picture,  the  star 
leaves  his  residence  to  visit  a  dive  in  the  slums  appar- 
ently in  the  evening  as  we  sse  his  automobile  lighted  on  the 
inside  when  he  drives  away — yet  when  he  joins  Dixie,  the 
girl  he  instructed  his  servant  to  ask  to  wait  for  him  as  he 
would  be  detained"  she  tells  him  that  it  is  very  original  for 
him  to  be  wearing  his  evening  c'othes  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  N.,  Venice,  Calif. 

SOME  Moonlight! 

WHEN  the  "Night  Shift"  of  the  munition  workers  were 
toiling  in  the  Ninth  Episode  of  the  "Eagle's  Eye," 
the  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  windows  in  all  its  splen- 
dor and  glory. 

W.  P.  V.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Imagine  Being  a  Barber  There! 

CAN  you  explain  how  Tarzan,  in  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes," 
apparently  a  normal  youth,  could  grow  to  maturity 
without  any  sign  of  a  beard?  Was  he  born  with  a  safety 
razor  or  did  he  shave  with  that  knife  he  found  in  the  hut? 

A.  V.  Seeds,  Philadelphia. 

^'matter  is  Right 

IM  "Exile,"  featurimr  Mine.  Petrova,  the  villain,  I'erez, 
was  conversing  with  his  wife.  He  extended  his  hand 
towards  her.  A  "c'ose-up"  was  shown  of  his  wife  and  the 
villain's  hand  was  a'so  shown.  It  was  his  right  hand. 
When  the  camera  flashed  back  to  the  scene  the  villain  was 
withdrawing  his  left  hand.     S'matter,  Pop? 

D.  W.  B.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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For  the  Conservation  oj  Water 

IN  Ann  Pennington's  "The  Antics  of  Ann''  I  noticed  one 
mistake. 

After  Ann  ran  away  and  married  Tom  Randall,  her 
father  starts  out  to  find  her  (presumably).  The  car  stops, 
he  gets  out  and  removes  the  radiator  cap.  It  smokes;  he 
has  no  water. 

He  goes  to  the  nearest  house  for  water  which  proves  to 
be  the  place  in  which  Tom  and  Ann  are  living.  In  his 
excitement  he  leaves  the  house,  forgetting  the  water.  In 
the  next  scene  he  is  back  at  the  hotel  telling  Ann's  sister 
the  news. 

How  did  he  get  back  to  the  hotel  without  water?  Some 
automobile! ! 

Florence  Smith,  Dundee.  111. 

Have  a  Heart! 

I  REALIZE,  of  course,  that  France  manufactures  some  of 
the  finest  silk  stockings,  and  that  possibly  they  are 
cheaper  there  than  here  (I  paid  two  and  a  half  for  the  last 
pair  I  bought)  but  still  do  you  really  think  Marie  (Lillian 
Gish)  in  "Hearts  of  the  World"  would  be  quite  likely  to 
insist  on  silk  hosiery  to  wear  while  going  through  the  perils 
of  life  in  a  town  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy?    I  wonder! 

Moreover,  picking  potatoes  and  wandering  in  the  fields 
is  rather  hard  on  hosiery,  isn't  it?  She  surely  must  have 
had  a  large  supply. 

B.  M.  L.,  New  York. 

Perhaps  It  Rained  on  Him 

IN  the  ninth  episode  of  "The  Bull's  Eye"  I  saw  Ed  Cody 
climb  down  a  rope  ladder  and  mount  his  horse  and  pur- 
sue the  outlaws  with  his  face  all  dirty.  After  riding  some 
distance  he  comes  to  a  halt  and  his  face  is  clean.  I  didn't 
see  him  wash  it  nor  was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
powder  on. 

C.  W.  Youngstafel,  Danville.  111. 

"Ain't  It  the  Truth?" 

WHY,  Oh,  why?     Last  night  I  sat  through  a  Burton 
travelogue  and  a  Shriner  parade  in  Cheyenne  to  find 
that  Chaplin  will  show  tomorrow. 

Hildegarde  Rudin. 


We  Wouldn't  Say  Bad 

HERE  I  am  again.  I'm  a  sorta  bad  penny.  In  "The 
Legion  of  Death,"  the  hero,  Philo  McCullough.  ap- 
pears with  an  army  officer's  overcoat,  the  three  rows  of 
braid  on  his  sleeve  denoting  a  major.  Yet,  when  he  takes 
off  the  coat,  we  see  the  captain's  two  silver  bars  on  his 
blouse. 

And  neither  captains,  majors,  nor  anyone  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  use  the  Boy  Scout  salute— the  fourth  and  fifth  fin- 
gers folded  into  the  palm. 

Laurence  Cohen,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 

In  Dejense  oj  the  Clergy 

TO  me  there  is  something  disgusting  in  the  way  directors 
insult  the  ministry,  making  most  ministers  narrow- 
minded,  hypocritical  objects,  always  rolling  their  eyes 
heavenward  and  throwing  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
least  thing.  This  was  especially  so  in  "Naughty,  Naughty'' 
with  Enid  Bennett.  In  all  travels  I  have  never  met  this 
type  of  man  in  any  church,  large  or  small,  and  it  hurts  me 
to  see  them  portrayed  in  this  manner.  The  most  of  them 
are  loving,  kind  and  though  strict  on  certain  things,  do  not 
deserve  this  burlesque. 

Mrs.  L.  Jones,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

A  Flight  De  Luxe 

DID  you  notice  how  very  thoughtful  "Jimmy"  was  in 
"De  Luxe  Annie"  when  he  evidently  packed  enough 
shoes  for  Norma  Talmadge  so  she  could  change  from  low- 
heeled  ones,  which  she  wore  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
called  on  the  •millionaire  gin'ral  store  keeper"  of  River- 
side Corners,  to 
high-heeled  ones 
in  the  evening? 
And  how  well  she 
skated  in  high 
heeled  shoes!  I 
didn't  see  all 
"them"  shoes 
go  i  ng  info  that 
one  small  travel- 
ing bag  when  he 
was  packing  it  so 
hurriedly.  D  i  d 
they  sell  them  at 
the  gin'ral  store. 
I  wonder? 
Marie  Longex. 
Milwaukee. 

This  Woman  Dresses  Quickly 

IN  the  game  of  "hide  and  seek"  in  "The  Business  of 
Life,"  Jacqueline  begs  for  twenty  minutes  in  which  to 
hide  herself.  She  is  found  hidden  in  a  suit  of  armor 
mounted  on  a  horse.  I  can't  see  how  she  made  this  diffi- 
cult change  in  the  specified  time.  As  I  understand  it, 
even  in  days  of  old  the  knights  required  aid  to  get  into 
their  armor. 

G.  C,  New  York  City. 


HAVE    "YOU  A  FRIEND  ? 

If  you  have  any  friends  who  are  not  acquainted  with  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE, 
don't  permit  them  to  live  in  the  darkness  any  longer.  Throw  a  ray  of  sunshine  into 
their  lives.  How?  Easy!  Just  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  us,  enclosing 
three  cents  in  stamps,  for  each  address,  to  cover  postage,  and  we'll  turn  on  the  sun- 
shine.     How'll  we  do  it?     We'll  just  send  them  a  sample  copy.     That's  all. 


The  Photoplay  League  of  America 

Being  a  preliminary  account,  and  a  listing  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  the  first  All- American  movement  for  clean,  intelligent,  patriotic  pictures. 

By  the  Editor  of  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


ON  numerous  and  sundry  occasions  commercial  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lurid,  sala- 
cious, unwholesome  or  merely  stupid  and  vulgar 
screen  products  have  replied  to  interviews  of  pro- 
test: "We  give  'em  what  they  want!" 

But  do  they? 

Photoplay    Magazine    has   long   had   its 
doubts  that  anywhere  in  this  country  is 
there   a   real   demand   for   any   except 
clean,    diverting,    human,    uplifting 
motion  pictures.     It  has  often  ex 
pressed  these  doubts. 

And  coincident  with  this  edi 
torial  force  has  been  a  great 
unorganized  wave  of  feeling 
among  intelligent  people  all 
over    the    United    States 
for    as    intelligent    people 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
San     Diego,     California, 
have  come  to  accept  the 
photoplay  and  other  mo- 
tion pictures  as  a  mighty 
new  means  of  world  ex- 
pression— in  just  the  de- 
gree" that    the    potential 
power  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  been  recognized, 
to    that   degree   has    there 
been   a  demand   for  better 
pictures. 

That   wave   of   feeling  has 
taken  shape.     It  has  become  a 
vital  movement.     It  has  crystal- 
lized into  organization. 

That  organization  is  an  actual 
fact  today,  and  it  is  known  as  The 
Photoplay  League  of  America. 

Photoplay  Magazine,  the 
world's  leading  motion  picture 
publication,  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  The  Photoplay 
League  has  honored  this  periodical 
by  making  it  its  official  organ. 

In  these  pages  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  League,  its  organi- 
zation, its  officers,  its  world- 
famous  patrons,  executives,  direc- 
tors and  aids,  its  plans,  its  meth- 
ods of  work.  The  League  will 
have  a  regularly  conducted  depart- 
ment in  this  magazine — a  department  of  service,  if  you 
please,  for  service,  to  the  whole  country,  is  just  what  The 
League  has  been  organized  for. 

Now  then,  returning  to  the  lingo  of  the  cheap  manu- 
facturer, do  they  "give  'em  what  they  want"? 

In  the  first  place,  no;  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  any 
who  think  they  want  that  sort  of  stuff,  convince  them  that 
they  do  not  by  showing  them  better  things. 
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[YRA  KINGMAN  MILLER,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  College  Women,  who  has 
been  made  executive  secretary  of  The  Photoplay  League 
of  America,  in  active  charge  of  its  organization  work,  and 
also  chief  of  its  editorial  activitities.  Mrs.  Miller  is  one  of 
the  foremost  feminists  and  public  workers  in  the  United 
States.  She  has  established  The  League's  organization 
offices  at  185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
beginning  next  month  will  handle  The  League's  regular 
department  in  these  pages.  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  requested 
to  permit  the  publication  of  some  very  interesting  data 
concerning  her  own  work  and  career,  in  next  month's  issue. 


The  organization,  the  work  and  the  men  and  women  be- 
hind The  Photoplay  League  of  America  make  a  narrative 
total  so  big,  so  impressive,  that  the  editor  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  give  it  all  to  you  in  this  September  issue  because  of 
a  sheer  lack  of  time  and  space. 

So,  first  of  all,  let  us  survey  the  field,  the  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  such  an  organization,  and  what 
it  can  do  and  must  do. 

In    the   first   place,   understand    that 
this  is  no  movement  of  theorists,  no 
self-advertisement  of  a  lot  of  spirit- 
ual    quack     doctors,     no     "high 
brow"  undertaking  to  "elevate" 
motion  pictures  as  a  lot  of  lofty 
foreheads  have  from  time  to 
time    endeavored    to    elevate 
the  stage. 

The  Photoplay  League 
of  America  is,  to  speak  fig- 
uratively, a  big  and  per- 
manent signboard  on  the 
road  of  motion  picture 
progress.  It  will  point  in 
the  right  directions.  It 
will  be  a  constructive, 
helpful  guide. 

It  will  be  the  national 
clearing-house      of     clean 
pictures  —  good     pictures. 
And    by   "good"    we   don't 
mean  nasty-nice.     We  mean 
intelligent  —  artistic  —  inspir- 
ing, just  as  we  use  the  word 
"clean"  to  define  those  healthy, 
optimistic,    fresh-blooded    emana- 
tions   of    imagination   which    are 
and  must  remain  typically  Amer- 
ican. 

Why — see  here!  America  is  to- 
day the  roof  over  a  sick  earth,  the 
big  brother  of  a  naughty  little 
world.  America  is  healthy. 
America  is  clean.  America  is 
cheerful — and  therefore  we  resent 
with  all  the  force  that  is  in  us 
pictures  that  are  not  clean,  thai 
are  not  healthy,  that  are  not 
cheerful,  because  they  lie  ab 
us  and  pervert  our  national  sen-' 
as  well  as  being  immoral. 

The  Photoplay  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  not  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  motion  pic- 
tures. It  is  not  passing  around  a  set  of  sophomoric  rules 
to  the  existing  manufacturers  of  motion  pictures.  It  pre- 
sumes to  tell  no  man,  in  that  spirit  of  insufferable 
interference  common  to  all  too  many  "movement."  how 
to  run  his  business.  But  by  the  Jehovah  of  lights  and 
shadows,  it  will,  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  oi 
(Continued  on   page   117) 
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Pauvre  Enfant?  Merci  —  Non! 

Or,  in  plain,  everyday  U.  S.,  Madge  Evans 
not    a   pallid    cheenld    of   the    drama. 


is 


LES  pauvres  petits  enfants  du  theatre!"  a  French 
writer  exclaimed,  going  on  to  explain  that  "Those 
poor  little  children  of  the  theatre 
are  like  pallid  flowers,  grown  in 
hot-houses  under  artificial  light,  beau- 
tiful with  the  tragic  loveliness  of 
whatever  is  fragile  and  doomed  to 
early  death.  For,  while  they 
may  not  die — these  poor  lit- 
tle ones — their  exotic  loveli- 
ness never  bears  fruit.  For 
the  sake  of  a  tear  or  a 
smile  they  are  condemned 
to  sterility." 

More    or    less    true. 
Who,  that  knows 


Campbell 


the  theatre,  has  not  encountered  the  spindle-shanked 
youngster,  wise  with  the  uncanny  sophistry  of  his  trade, 
precocious  to  an  unendurable  degree,  and 
making  the  fingers  itch  to  deliver  a  good 
spanking,  whether  or  not  the  "pauvre 
petit"  happened  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment to  deserve  castigation? 

Enter  Madge  Evans — exit  the  picture 
of  the  pallid  chee-ild. 

Of  course,  Madge  isn't  exactly  a 
stage  "enfant."  And  the  life  of  the 
movie  youngster  is  much  more  varied 
and  healthy  than  that  of  the  child  who 
lives  in  the  more  circumscribed  sur- 
roundings of  the  parental  footlights. 
And  then  too,  Madge  has  traveled — 
traveled  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

As  already  intimated,  there  is  noth- 
ing pallid  or  exotic  about   this  lively 
ittle  youngster.     She  has  a  good,  healthy 
flavoring  of  tomboy  in  her  makeup. 
Beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  Madge 
was  a  favorite  baby  model  at  the  Carlton 
Studios,  London,  before  she  knew  or  cared  much 
about  what  was  going  on  around  her.     Then,  later 
on,  in  New  York,  Jack  Pratt,  then  casting  director 
for   Augustus   Thomas'   picture   company,   realized 
Madge's  charm  and  was  instrumental  in  launching 
her  screen  career.     As  a  result  of  his  interest,  Madge 
appeared  in  "Shore  Acres,"  "The  Garden  of  Lies," 
with  Jane  Cowl,  then,  with  World 
and  Captain  Robert  Warwick  came 
"Alias     Jimmy     Valentine,"     "Old 
Dutch,"  which  starred  Lew  Fields. 
There   followed  then  with   Famous 
Players,      "Za  Za"     with      Pauline 
Frederick  and  "The  Seven  Sisters," 
with     Marguerite    Clark.      Then 
William    A.    Brady    saw    the 
possibilities    of    the    little 
lady  and  she  became  the 
p      star  of  her  own  plays, 
notably,      "Gates      of 
Gladness,"    "The    Vol- 
unteer,"    "The    Little 
Duchess,"         "Adven- 
tures of  Carol,"  all  di- 
rected      by       Harley 
Knoles.      Too,      she 
scored  this  winter  in 
;     the  stage  version  of 
"Peter  Ibbetson." 


Little  Madge  Evans 
wants  it  particularly 
understood  that  she 
is  all  American,  and 
was  born  in  New 
York  City. 
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The    Shadow 
Stage 
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A  Department  of 
Photoplay   Review 


By  Randolph 
Bartlett 


It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  popular  than  the  combi- 
nation of  Mary  Pickford  and  springtime  in  "How  Could  You,  Jean?' 


I 


WISH  I  were  criticizing  pictures,  I'd  tell  'em  a  thing 
or  two,"  a  snappy  young  person  said  the  other  day. 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  which  intimated  that  she  did 
not  approve  the  manner  in  which  criticisms  in  gen- 
eral, and  certain  criticisms  in  particular,  were  allowing  the 
guilty  to  go  unpunished.  Which  reminded  me  of  a  letter 
received  a  few  days  before,  in  which  the  writer  said  she 
didn't  believe  I  knew  much  about  pictures  because  I  didn't 
mention  the  fact  that  a  certain  handsome  hero,  in  a  picture 
I  had  reviewed,  came  out  of  a  two-weeks'  baggageless  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness  without  a  sign  of  a  stubble  on 
his  cheeks.  My  review 
of  the  picture  was  four 
lines  long. 

Well,  it  all  depends. 
Criticisms  are  written 
for  various  purposes,  de- 
pending upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  writer  to- 
ward the  reader.  A 
great  many  are  written 
to  please  the  vanity  of 
the  writer,  to  display  his 
facility  of  phrase.  These 
are  almost  always  ad- 
verse criticisms,  for  any 
fool  can  be  funny  when 
he  is  finding  fault.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of 
ability  to  make  favor- 
able criticism  interest- 
ing. But  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, in  one  of  his  in- 
spired moments, 
remarked,  "He  who 
habitually  criti- 
cizes without  giving  rea- 
sons, descends  to  the 
level  of  a  common 
scold."  Moreover,  it 
was  to  relieve  criticism 
of  the  necessity  of  point- 
ing out   when   the  hero 


Pauline  Frederick  is  the  screen's  greatest  mistress  of 
the  art  of  suffering  beautifully. 


shouid  have  needed  a  shave,  or  changed  his  coat,  that 
Photoplay  established  the  "Why-Do-They-Do-It?"  page. 
Again,  criticisms  are  often  written  for  the  naive  purpose 
of  telling  the  world  at  large  whether  the  writer  was  or  was 
not  entertained  by  the  picture.  Of  what  possible  interest 
or  value  can  such  criticism  be?  The  person  who  is  engaged 
in  the  task  of  constantly  viewing  pictures,  professionally, 
reaches  one  of  two  extremes,  so  far  as  his  own  taste  is  con- 
cerned. His  vision  becomes  so  numbed  that  he  neither 
likes  nor  dislikes  anything,  or  he  develops  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  so  intense  that  they  possess  him  completely. 

Now  if  he  is  in  the  lat- 
ter mood,  no  person, 
who  is  not  constituted 
exactly  as  he  is,  will 
agree  with  his  criticism. 
It  will  be  of  no  value, 
unless  that  particular 
critic  is  so  great  an  in- 
dividual that  his  opin- 
ions are  read  with 
avidity. 

The#  only  critic  who 
is  doing  his  readers  a 
real  service,  then,  is  one 
who  is  able  so  to  casl 
aside  his  prejudices  thai 
he  can  see  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  pi(  ture,  asid< 
from  its  effect  upon  hi- 
own  emotions.  Anyone 
can  be  clever  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  producer  or 
an  actor,  bui  it  requires 

real  ability  to  tell  what 
a  production  is  actually 
like,  without  bringing 
personal  taste  into  t  h  e 
matter. 

"I  just  had  the  mosl 
delicious  dish  I  e  V  e  r 
tasted,"  said  one  man 
to  another. 
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German  spies  in  Scotland  furnish  the  punch  in  "Patriotism,"  with 
Bessie  Barriscale. 


Louise  Glaum  as  a  magdalen  in  "Shackled,"  is  beautifully  gowned. 
The  story  is  a  bit  too  hectic  for  the  high  school  age. 


George  M.  Cohan  in  "Hit-the-Trail-Holliday "  is  all  that  could  be 
demanded  of  this  human  dynamo. 


"What  was  it?"  the  other  asked. 

"Tripe  and  onions,"  said  the  first. 

"Ugh!"  and  the  second  looked  disgusted. 

The  aim  of  the  Shadow  Stage  is  not  to  tell  you  whether 
or  not  the  writer  of  these  observations  did  or  did  not  like 
the  fare  provided,  but  to  let  you  know  something  of  what 
is  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  steer  the  man  who  is  hungry  for 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  away  from  the  fried  chicken 
Maryland.     And  so: 

HIT-THE-TRAIL-HOLLIDAY— Artcraft 

George  M.  Cohan  is  the  Barney  Oldfield  of  the  stage. 
His  first  two  attempts  to  transfer  this  spirit  to  the  screen 
were  not  complete  successes.  His  third,  "Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday,"  however,  is  all  that  could  be  demanded  of  this 
human  dynamo.  The  fact  that  Marshall  Neilan  directed 
from  an  Emerson-Loos  scenario  had  more  than  a  little  to 
do  with  the  achievement.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Billy  Sunday 
type  of  bartender  who  preaches  prohibition  and  in  a  small 
town  overthrows  the  German  brewer  boss.  It  is  the  essence 
of  Cohan  throughout — Cohan  of  the  naively  questioning 
glance,  the  swift  and  decisive  movements,  the  restless  intel- 
ligence, the  dominating  personality.  It  leaves  nothing  to 
be  said. 

HER  FINAL   RECKONING— -Paramount 

Pauline  Frederick  is  the  screen's  greatest  mistress  of  the 
art  of  suffering  beautifully.  In  "Her  Final  Reckoning," 
picturized  from  the  novel,  "Prince  Zilah,"  she  has  one  of 
her  best,  if  not  most  original,  roles.  A  woman  with  a  past 
marries  without  telling  her  husband  about  the  other  man, 
and  he  leaves  her  on  their  wedding  day,  only  to  be  recon- 
ciled after  much  unhappinesS.  Miss  Frederick  was  never 
lovelier  nor  more  intense.  Is  there  no  means  of  exploiting 
this  talent  except  through  the  medium  of  messed-up 
women  ? 

SOCIAL  QUICKSANDS— Metro 

At  last  a  Bushman-Bayne  picture  in  which  "Miss  Bayne 
is  first,  instead  of  second  violin.  In  "Social  Quicksands'' 
the  lovely  Beverly  plays  the  part  of  a  social  butterflv  who 
makes  a  wager  that  she  will  bring  to  her  feet  a  bachelor 
who  scorns  the  set  in  which  she  moves.  It  is  done  with 
charm,  vivacity  and  humor,  in  beautiful  scenes. 

GOOD  NIGHT,  PAUL— Select 

Xot  even  the  vivacious  charm  of  Constance  Talmadge 
could  conceal  the  long,  grey  whiskers  on  the  plot  of  "Good 
Xight,  Paul,"  in  which  a  young  man  pretends  his  partner's 
wife  is  his  own  to  get  money  from  a  name-worshiping  uncle. 
This  is  the  plot  of  about  half  the  Keystone  comedies,  and 
the  situations  remain  about  the  same,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  the  risque,  carefully  denatured.  Nor  could  the  thread- 
bareness  of  the  plot  conceal  the  fact  that  this  second  of 
the  Talmadges  is  one  of  the  greatest  comediennes  now  occu- 
pying space  on  the  silversheet.  She  has  won  her  spurs. 
Xorman  Kerry  and  Harrison  Ford  are  of  great  assistance. 

A  DESERT  WOOING— Paramount 

A  young  woman  marries  a  man  for  his  money,  with  a 
half  promise  to  a  roue  to  be  untrue  to  her  husband.  Xot  a 
very  nice  beginning,  has  "A  Desert  Wooing."  The  plot 
cleans  up,  later.  The  husband  is  something  of  a  rough 
lover,  and  when  the  roue  pursues  the  couple  into  the  cactus 
west,  there  is  a  thrashing  awaiting  him.  Follows  then  a 
shooting,  and  a  final  close-up  for  husband  and  wife.  Enid 
Bennett  plays  the  wife  with  much  speed  and  prettiness. 
though  her  method  of  handling  a  gun  would  hardly  do  in 
France,  I  believe.  Jack  Holt  is  a  handsome  hero  for  a 
change,  and  takes  kindly  to  the  work.  It  is  a  lively  pro- 
duction, slightly  tinged  with  suggestiveness  at  the  outsit. 
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PATRIOTISM— Paralta 


German  spies  in  Scotland  furnish  the  punch  in  "Patri- 
otism," with  Bessie  Barriscale  impersonating  a  lovely  young 
nurse  who  prefers  a  stranded  American  to  a  hospital  doc- 
tor. The  jealous  doctor  mendaciously  causes  the  American 
to  be  suspected  of  working  for  the  Germans,  but  the  lovely 
nurse  discovers  the  secret  of  the  plotters  in  a  ruined  abbey. 
There  are  many  inconsistencies  in  the  story,  such  as  Ger- 
mans signalling  submarines  from  a  spot  in  plain  view  from 
the  windows  of  a  military  hospital.  The  fine  acting  of  Miss 
Barriscale  and  Charles  Gunn,  together  with  the  excellent 
Brunton  production,  save  the  situation. 


SAY,  YOUNG  FELLOW— Artcraft 

The  well  known  Fairbanks  smile  and  the  equally  well 
known  Fairbanks  athletic  prowess  are  utilized  for  both 
comedy  and  thrills  in  his  latest  picture,  "Say,  Young  Fel- 
low." A  reporter  in  a  small  town  is  sent  to  unearth  a  cer- 
tain fraudulent  factory  scheme,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  smile, 
acrobatics  and  girl  he  turns  the  trick.  It  is  distinctly  a 
Fairbanks  story,  and  it  was  written  for  him  by  his  director, 
Joseph  Henaberry.  Marjorie  Daw  is  the  love  interest. 
Frank  Campeau,  Edythe  Chapman  and  James  Xeill  have 
important  roles. 


"HOW  COULD  YOU,  JEAN  "—Artcraft 

"How  Could  You,  Jean?"  gives  us  Mary  Pickford  in  an 
April  setting.  The  rather  slender  plot  winds  its  way  cheer- 
ily through  a  background  of  babbling  brooks,  young  lambs 
and  apple  blossoms.  It  tells'  the  story  of  a  society  girl, 
posing  as  a  farm  cook,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  millionaire, 
masquerading  as  a  hired  man.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
anything  more  popular  than  this  combination  of  Mary 
Pickford  and  springtime. 

THE  FIREFLY  OF  FRANCE— Paramount 

"The  Firefly  of  France"  has  caught  all  the  romantic 
glamour  that  surrounds  the  American  aviator  in  France. 
Our  hero  foils  a  horde  of  German  spies,  rescues  a  French 
officer  and  is  rewarded  by  his  pretty  sister.  Wallace  Reid 
makes  a  dashing  aviator,  with  Anne  Little  as  his  dauntless 
sweetheart. 

THE  SOAP  GIRL— Vitagraph 

A  delightful  comedy  of  the  nouveau  riche  with  Gladys 
Leslie  in  the  title  role.  It  is  written  around  the  blunder  of 
a  well-meaning  old  father  who  uses  his  daughter's  pictures 
in  his  advertisements  to  advance  her  socially.  The  really 
original  plot  has  been  developed  with  unusual  skill  by  Mar- 
tin Justice.  He  brings  out  in  Gladys  Leslie,  unsuspected 
talents  for  spontaneous  comedy. 

A  WOMAN  OF  REDEMPTION— World 

"A  Woman  of  Redemption"  is  a  refreshing  story  of  love 
and  outdoor  life.  The  hero,  who  has  been  wasting  his 
youth  in  city  dissipation,  is  reformed  in  the  wilds.  A  beau- 
tiful mountain  girl,  played  by  June  Elvidge,  assists  nature 
in  her  work  of  redemption. 

STATION  CONTENT— Triangle 

"Station  Content"  is  a  sincere  and  human  story  woven 
about  a  telegrapher's  station.  _  Gloria  Swanson  plays  the 
wife  who  seeks  happiness  on  the  stage  only  to  find  it  in  the 
home  she  deserted.  The  direction  makes  the  most  of  the 
thrills  that  always  accompany  a  railroad  drama. 


"A  Woman  of  Redemption,"  with  June  Elvidge,  is  a  refreshing  story 
of  love  and  outdoor  life. 


In  the  role  of  a  social  butterfly  Beverly  Bayne  plays  first,  instead  of 
second  violin,  in  "Social  Quicksands." 


M 

'The  Last  Rebel"  has  a  background  abounding  in  Old  Kentucky 
Homes  and  dialect  subtitles. 


So 
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In  "The  Firefly  of  France"  Wallace  Reid  makes  a  dashing  aviator, 
foiling  a  horde  of  German  spies. 


■ 

'The  Venus  Model"  exploits  Mabel  Normand  as  an  inv£ntive  and 
energetic  factory  girl. 


'Madame  Sphinx"  presents  the  picturesque  combination  of  Alma 
Rubens  and  an  Apache  romance. 


MADAME  SPHINX— Triangle 

"Madame  Sphinx"  presents  the  picturesque  combination 
of  Alma  Rubens  and  an  Apache  romance.  The  lady  cap- 
tures a  handsome  French  outlaw  in  his  native  haunts,  only 
to  discover  that  he  is  of  her  own  people  and  decidedly  not 
a  villain.  The  symbolism  of  the  fantastic  "Apache  Dance" 
is  woven  through  the  action  very  effectively.  It  is  a  set- 
ting perfectly  adapted  to  the  star's  glowing  beauty. 

THE  LAST  REBEL— Triangle 

"The  Last  Rebel"  is  a  romance  of  the  old  South  and 
modern  New  York.  The  hero  in  a  brisk  business  suit  de- 
votes himself  to  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  heroine, 
whose  mind  is  still  in  crinolines.  The  background  abounds 
in  Old  Kentucky  Homes,  faithful  darkies  and  dialect  sub- 
titles. 

A  MAN'S  WORLD— Metro 

Emily  Stevens  returns  to  the  screen  after  her  customary 
stage  season,  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Rachel  Crothers 
drama,  "A  Man's  World."  When  this  drama  was  v/ritten 
and  first  played  by  Mary  Mannering  (and  that  isn't  so 
long  ago)  very  few  states  had  woman  suffrage,  and  con- 
ductorettes  were  unknown  to  the  western  world.  With  the 
almost  perfect  emancipation  of  woman  that  now  exists, 
.  the  cries  of  Frankie  Ware  that  this  is  a  man's  world  sound 
a  bit  hollow.  Yet  'tis  a  pleasing  fable.  Frankie  adopts 
a  child,  is  loved  by  the  publisher  of  her  books,  and  the 
jealous  previous  enamorata  of  the  publisher  causes  him  to 
believe  that  the  child  is  Frankie's  own.  He  accuses  her, 
and  she  turns  the  tables  by  proving,  to  her  own  surprise, 
that  he  himself  is  the  father.  Miss  Stevens  is  as  of  old. 
She  is  no  sugar-plum  ingenue,  but  a  woman  of  intelligence, 
making  vivid  even  this  rather  unconvincing  role. 

THE  WHIRLPOOL— Select 

Alice  Brady,  one  is  led  to  hope  by  her  latest  offering, 
has  departed  from  the  ranks  of  the  vamps  and  vamped. 
In  "The  Whirlpool,"  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while, 
there  is  no  sex  aberration  in  her  heroine's  history.  Em- 
ployed by  her  stepfather  as  a  decoy  in  his  gambling  house, 
a  young  woman  falls  in  lo^  with  a  judge  who  is  worried 
to  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  over  a  case  concern- 
ing a  young  man  whom  he  had  paroled,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  unwilling  girl's  victims.  She  sets  about  to  right 
matters,  and  though  there  is  a  near-tragic  misunderstand- 
ing, she  succeeds.  Miss  Brady  had  never  been  so  beautiful, 
never  so  much  the  artist.  And  for  the  wonderful  mountain 
scenes  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the  action  is  staged,  a 
public,  eyesore  from  sordid  settings,  will  shout  its  thanks. 

THE  KAISER'S  SHADOW— Paramount 

If  Wilhelm  could  get  to  it,  he  would  be  bringing  suit 
for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  films  named  after  him  these 
days.  "The  Kaiser's  Shadow"  is  another  picture  dealing 
with  spy  plots.  Dorothy  Dalton  pretends  to  be  a  spy. 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  German,  only  to  discover  that  he 
is  a  secret  service  man  and  loved  her.  despite  the  fact 
that  he  thought  she  was  a  Gerwoman.  Many  thrills  and 
narrow  squeaks  enliven  the  action  of  this  melodrama,  which 
leaves  a  much  better  taste  in  the  mouth  than  most  of  Miss 
Dalton's  recent  efforts. 


THE  VENUS  MODEL— Goldwyn 

"The  Venus  Model"  exploits  Mabel  Normand  as  an  in- 
ventive  and    energetic    factory   girl.      While   designing   a 
fetching  bathing  suit  and  making  a  fortune,  she  finds  time 
(Concluded  on  page  102  ) 


Charles,   Not    Charlie 

Concerning  a  serious-minded  man  whose  screen  personality 
is    better   \nown    than    any   other  being  in    the    world. 

By  Julian  Johnson 


IN  Los  Angeles,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Chicago. 
"Get  a  story  about  the  real  Charlie  Chaplin." 
This  would  not  be  impossible;   only  rather  super- 
fluous. 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  the  best-known  man  in  the  world. 
Charles  Chaplin  is  perhaps  the  least-known  man  in  the 
world. 

Charlie  is  the  quaint  capering  figure  of  the  screen. 
Charles  is  the  serious,  somewhat  sad,  somewhat  shy  and 
always  pensive  man  who  creates  and  controls  the  capering 
mute  of  the  shadows. 

While  Charles  is  very  little  known,  it's  far  from  easy 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  him  that  doesn't  buck  against 
one  or  more  of  the  Chaplin  traditions.     There  are  more 


Chaplin  rumors,  legends,  accounts,  reports  and  beliefs  than 
cling  to  many  a  system  of  religion,  even  though  their  sub- 
ject is  still  of  draft  age,  and  has  been  an  international 
celebrity  less  than  four  years. 

They  cover  all  points  of  his  public  and  private  life. 
Groups  of  them  are  beautifully  contradictory. 

We  learn  from  one  school  of  the  Chaplin  reporters  that 
he  is  a  morose  bird,  venturing  forth  only  to  work,  or  for 
solitary  prowls.    From  another,  that  he  is  a  gay  spark. 

We  "are  told  that  Chaplin  is  a  horribly  ignorant  fellow. 
And  that  he  is  a  man  of  profound  cultivation. 

That  he  is  an  ace  of  aces  with  the  ladies.  Also,  that  he 
hates  all  women. 

That  he  is  a  coward  subject  to  night  sweats  brought  on 
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jear  of  the  draft.  That  he  is  a  physically  weak  patriot 
who  has  hurled  himself  ineffectually,  and  again  and  again, 
upon  the  bayonets  of  the  medical  examiners. 

That  he  is  a  low,  mean  little  miser  hoarding  his  hun- 
ts of  thousands  like  a  celluloid  Uriah  Heep.     That  his 
unknown  charities  are  prodigal  and  unbounded. 

That  all  he  knows  is  a  set  of  capers  which  has  tricked 
the  fancy  of  the  world.  That  he  wants  to  play  Hamlets, 
and  such  like. 

Whether  I  succeed  in  bringing  Charles  Spencer  Chaplin 
before  your  eyes  or  not,  here  are  at  least  a  few  realities. 

Charles'  dislike  of  crowds  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
mentary  nonsense  since  he  went  out  on  the  Liberty 

nd  tour  than  any  other  phase  of  his  character.  The 
emetic  drivel  of  amateur  female  reporters  has  really  added 
to  the  ironic  suggestions  of  case-hardened  he-scribes  that 
this  is  all  a  pose. 

It  is  not.  . 

Charles  has  only  one  refuge  left,  in  the  way 
of  a  city,  where  the  curious  do  not  molest 
him.      That   is  that   delightfully   com- 
posite  pueblo  of  Iowa,  celluloid    and 
clobe-trotting    millionaires   known    as 
Los  Angeles.     In  Los  Angeles  screen 
stars  of  extraordinary  calibre  are  as 
common  soil  as  the  Kaiser  in  Pots- 
dam, and  you  scarcely  turn  to  look 
at  one  even  if"  you  step  on  its  foot. 
In    Xew    York,    London    and    Paris 
Charles   Chaplin    would    be    mobbed. 
In  Los  Angeles  he  can  go  to  the  Alexan- 
dria's Indian  Grill  without  drawing  any 
more  eyes,  than — say — George  Gould  in 


people  to  like  him.  But  the  staring — the  whis- 
pers— the  pointing — the  comments  I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  hear  and  can't  help  but  hear — being 
followed — these  things  are  another  side  of  it  all. 
"I  remember  the  trip  I  made  to  San  Francisco 
after  my  early  successes  in  Mack  Sennett's  come- 
dies. My  name  wasn't  on  the  screen,  but  I'll  never 
forget  the  thrill  I  got  when,  on  Market  street,  I  heard 
one  man  say  to  another:  'There's  the  funny  fellow 
that  you  see  in  pictures  with  Mabel  Normand.'  I  had 
arrived!  This  was  fame!  I  didn't  get  over  it  for  a  whole 
day,  and  I  stood  around  waiting  to  have  some  one  else  pull* 
a  recognition.    I  didn't  get  it. 

"I  want  to  be  myself,  that's  all.  Why  can't  people  dis- 
sociate an  actor  from  his  work,  and  take  the  work  as  it 
is,  and  the  man  for  what  he  is,  as  they  do  a  business  man? 


Sherry's. 

And     it    was    in    the 
Alexandria  that  I  found 
him.    one    evening,    ant 
he  brought  up,  quite  cas- 
ually,    this     subject     of 
public  attention  and  side- 
walk notoriety. 

"Look  here!"  said  he. 
'I'd  be  foolish  to  say 
that  I  do  not  enjoy  be- 
ing a  public  favorite. 
Any  human  being  wishes 


Charles,  Not  Charlie 


I  like  people.  But  I  like  them  only  when 
they're  perfectly  natural,  and  when  they 
let  me  be  perfectly  natural.  As  I  grow 
older,  I  try  to  keep  closer  and  closer  to 
the  ground,  for  most  endeavors  are  so 
futile;    so   little  of  what   any  of  us  do 


really 
f  o  r  any 
ike  to  g 
people  an 
t  i  m  a  t  e 
quaint 
their  lov 
hates,  th 
tics,  their 

v  hat  they  like  to  eat,  and  how  they  have 
their  good  times.    So,  when  in  a  great  bunch 
of  human  beings  I  see  on  every  face  only 
one  emotion,  curiosity,  I  want  to  get  away  as  fast  as 
1  can." 

On  another  occasion  we  were  speaking  of  his  vari- 
ous roles,  and  I  find  that  his  favorite  bit,  in  all  his 
pictures,  is  that  episode  of  the  tawdry  little  bouquet 
of  flowers,  in  "The  Bank."    Here  Purviance,  if  you  re 
member,  plays  a  beauteous  stenographer,  while  Charles 
enacts  a  janitor  of  the  same  front  name  as  the  cashier, 
of  whom  she  is  really  enamored.     Charles  mistakes  her 
sentiments  entirely,  and  his  joy  is  unrefined  until  he  finds 
his  nosegay  angrily  dumped  in  the  wastebasket,  while  her 
sneer  tells  him  a  sadder  truth  than  mere  refusal:  that  he 
doesn't,  and  never  will  belong.     In  the 
ensuing  bit  of  almost  motionless  pan- 
tomime, Chaplin  struck  a  note 
of  tragedy  which  in  its  depth 
and     universality     was 
really  Shakespearean. 


The  serious  bits  in  all  of  his  plays  are  the  episodes 

he  likes  most.    He  worked  harder  upon  the  restaurant 

scene  in  "The  Immigrant" — with  its  elusive  fifty-cent 

piece,  its  ferocious  waiter  and  the  cordial  diner  who 

finally   out-fumbled   him   for  the  check — than   upon 

anything  he  has  ever  put  across. 

Chaplin  as  a  producer  on  his  own  puts  himself  straight 

into  nervous  debility  at  the  end  of  each  picture.    Here  is 

his  account  of  it. 

"I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  all 

possible     effects.     Everything 

has  been  done,  in  almost 

every  way   that   it  can   be 

done.    For  instance:  I 

started  a  new  piece  with 

a  scene  coming  through  a 

door.  What's  funny  about 

that?     I've  got  to  get  on 


the  set,  and  I  must  get  a 
laugh  as  I  come  on.    I  can't 
wait  until  the  middle  of  a  reel      fc 
for  a  laugh.     It  is  absolutely     V 
necessary    for    me    to    start    in 
high  and  keep  going  every  mo- 
ment.   The  people  expect  it.    If 
I  don't  give  it  to  them,  my  di 
est  friends  are  going  to  be  first  to 
say  I'm  slipping.  All  the  old  funny 
triVks  of  entrance  are  out,  because 
they  no  longer  contain  any  element  of 

(Continual  on  /"'A''1  u?) 


Educational  Films 

A   department    of   service    in    the    application    of  the 
motion  picture  to  one  of  its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness 


C 


LANG!     Clang! 

There  goes  an  ambulance — sliding  through   the 


evening    shadows    along 
Children,  playing  before 


a    tenement 
bedtime,   fall 


side-street, 
back   from 


At  Uncle  Sam's  suggestion,  Essanay  is  producing  a 
series  of  six  short  reels  on  domestic  science.  Eleanor 
Lee  Wright,  a  food  expert,  appears  (as  shown  at  lower 
right)  demonstrating  "conservation  without  starvation." 


the  gutters  to  permit  its  passage — children  who 
shout — 

"Come  on,  fellers — free  movies!" 

The  kids  are  right.  Movies!  Educational 
movies,  projected  from  the  roof  of  the  ambu- 
lance, thrown  fourteen  feet  onto  an  impromptu 
screen. 

This  is  in  Cleveland,  where  the  health  depart- 
ment has  a  more  constructive  way  of  adminis- 
tering to  its  citizens,  other  than  by  merely 
rushing  them  to  the  emergency  wards  when 
mangled  or  stricken.  Cleveland  is  enlivening 
its  local  "Better  Babies"  campaign  by  motion 
pictures,  reaching  into  the  furthermost  corners 
of  poorer  districts.  At  appointed  evening 
hours,  reels  are  shown,  demonstrating  the  proper 
care  of  infants.  Scores  of  mothers  stand  around 
these  ambulances  as  the  pictures  flicker  on  the 
screen,  reared  up  against  tenement  walls.  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  in  conjunction  with  the 
pictures,  announcement  of  which  is  made  some- 
time during  the  day  when  a  place  of  showing 
has  been  decided  upon. 

Each  of  Cleveland's  ambulances  possesses  full 
motion  picture  equipment.  The  unique  plan  is 
in  charge  of  J.  D.  Halliday,  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. 

Municipal  cognizance  of  the  educational 
power  of  the  motion  picture  is  not  confined  to 
Cleveland,  however.  Comes  to  mind  a  little 
midwestern  city  that  has  itself  established  a 
theatre;  more  than  that,  the  theatre  is  in  one 
of  the  best  rooms  in  Wisconsin's  state  capitol 
building.  The  town  is  Madison,  and  the  man 
who  evolved  the  idea  is  M.  F.  Blumenfeld,  su- 
perintendent of  Public  Properties. 
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"I  designed  the  picture  show  idea  originally,"  explains 
Mr.  Blumenfeld,  "as  a  place  for  furthering  the  patriotic 
spirit.  We  showed  a  number  of  patriotic  reels,  such  as 
'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  'How  England  Prepared,'  'The  Birth 
of  the  Flag,'  and  'Civilian  Preparedness.'  Now  we  are 
adding  comedies  and  other  educational  features." 

And  read  of  more  Wisconsin  bustle — 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  600  reels  of  live  educa- 
tional films.  They  have  helped  the  rural  schools  through- 
out the  state  get  their  projectors  and  now  fully  50  per 
cent  of  the  schools  use  the  hundreds  of  college  reels. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Blackmer  succeeded  in  increasing 
his  attendance  at  the  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  St.  Paul's  Univer- 
salis! church,  500  per  cent  as  a  result  of  religious  movies 
in  conjunction  with  Bible  class  lessons. 

Which  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  Las  Vegas,  Tex., 
the  Bible  Film  company  is  now  working  on  Sunday  school 
lessons   and    stories    from    the    Bible.     The   desert    lands 
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Photo  by  Committee  on  Public  Information 

American  soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  France,  as  shown  in 
the  Government  patriotic  film,  "Pershing's  Crusaders." 

around  Las  Vegas  and  the  interior  of  the  old  Montezuma 
hotel  are  largely  used  for  settings.  Xo  commercial  players 
are  employed,  only  those  who  have  theology  primarily  at 
heart. 

The  Iowa  State  college  is  working  industriously  to  get 
projectors  into  the  rural  schools  through  the  state,  in  order 
to  give  the  state  the  benefit  of  the  many  reels  on  agri- 
cultural and  general  informative  topics  the  college  has  on 
hand. 

At  present  by  far  the  greatest  planet  in  the  entire  cycle 
of  educational  films  is  the  United  States  government  motion 
picture  propaganda.  In  both  size  and  significance  this 
new-born  body  eclipses  all  other  elements. 

The  government  has  chosen  the  screen  as  one  of  its 
main  methods  of  accounting  to  the  nation  as  to  what  it 
has  been  doing  with  its  time  and  its  money  in  a  year  and 
more  of  war. 

To  exterminate  any  spirits  that  do  not  contribute  to 
the  impetus  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  Uncle  Sam  is 
putting    out   his   pictures,    the   first    of 
which    is    "Pershing's    Crusaders."     A 
special  division  of  motion  pictures  was 
created  in  Washington,  as  part  of  the 
Division   on   Public    Information.     In 
each  of  the  centers  in  which  the  pic- 
tures will  be  shown,  local  co-operation 
by  city  and  state  officials  is  used 
to  derive  the  greatest  effective- 
ness of  the  film's  showing. 

At    the    suggestion    of    the 
United  States  government   as 
.   a     means     of 
teaching 
food   conser- 
vation,   the 


Essanay  Film  Company  has  begun  the  production 
of  six  short  films  on  domestic  science. 

Eleanor  Lee  Wright,  an  expert  in  foodstuffs, 
will  illustrate  best  ways  to  conserve.  The  sub- 
titles will  tell  how  to  employ  various  cuts  of  meats 
to  the  best  advantage  and  make  palatable  dishes. 
Also  the  combination  of  wheat  with  various  other 
grains  will  be  illustrated,  showing  the  many  kinds 
of  attractive  breadstuff's  that  can  be  made  from 
the  combinations  and  from  cereals  other  than 
wheat. 

The  life  and  works  of  Thomas  A.  Edison — the 
boy  and  the  man — is  now  being  filmed  for  the 
General  Electric  Company.  These  reels  are  to  be 
distributed  through  the  schools. 

"Life  Among  the  Lobsters"  is  one  of  the  reels 
being  produced  by  Walter  Brind,  of  New  York, 
formerly  practical  pisciculturist  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  London.  Mr.  Brind  is 
taking,  in  all,  nine  reels  of  aquatic  life  under 
water,  showing  the  minor  forms  of  sea  life.  These 
films  are  to  be  sold  to  schools. 

The    growing 

fraternity  be- 
tween France 
and  America  is 
pictured  in  a 
series  of  photo- 
plays now  be- 
ing produced  in 
France  under 
the  supervision 
of  Leonce  Per- 
ret,  director  of 
the  Pathe  stu- 
dios in  France. 
The  picture  is 
to  be  official- 
ized by  the  French  government.  The  officializing  com- 
mittee includes  such  eminent  personages  as  M.  E. 
Ratisbone,  chief  of  the  French  photographic  division, 
M.  Gaston  Liebort,  French  Consul,  M. 
Guy,  head  of  the  department  of  French 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and 

M.       Lucien 


Ask  This  Department 

1.  For  information  concerning  motion  pictures 
for  all  places  other  than  theatres. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses and  programs  of  any  institut.on  or 
organization. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors  and 
equipment  for  showing  pictures.  (  Send 
stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  setur?  a  motion  picture  machine  free 
for  your  school,  church,  or  club. 

Address:  Educational  Department 
Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago 


"Babes  in  the  Woods' 
been  picturized  and  thus  one 
:hildhood  classic  be- 
comes   more   vivid   than    the 


M  ura  tore, 
the  singer. 


Inlays  and 


Real  news  and  interesting  comment  about 
motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  people. 


<Sy  CAL  YORK 


DOROTHY  DALTON  is  the  god- 
mother of  Company  D,  115th  En- 
gineers. She  is  shown  above  presenting 
one  of  "her  boys"  with  a  sample  of  the 
ten  thousand  cigarettes  she  gave  to  the 
Engineers.  All  bridges  which  these  en- 
gineers will  erect  in  France  will  be  known 
as  the  Dorothy  Dalton  bridges. 

DECLARING  motion  pictures  are  es- 
sential in  the  present  crisis  for  the 
education  and  amusement  of  the  people, 
several  United  States  Government  officials, 
including  Secretary  McAdoo,  George 
Creel,  H.  A.  Garfield,  and  Herbert  Hoover, 
have  written  letters  in  which  they  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  connection  with  war- 
time non-essentials.  Creel  says:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  motion  picture  just  as  I  be- 
lieve in  the  press;  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  has  put  itself  squarely 
behind  the  Government  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government,  and  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  importance  and 
effectiveness  of  its  service."  McAdoo 
writes:  "I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune if  moving  pictures  or  other  clean 
forms  of  amusement  in  America  should  be 
abolished."  Hoover  and  Garfield  express 
practically  the  same  opinions — that  the 
photoplay  plays  too  important  a  part  in 
the  education  of  the  public  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  a  non-essential. 

PAULINE  CURLEY,  Harold  Lock- 
wood's  little  blonde  opposite  in  sev- 
eral pictures,  has  left  Metro  for  Artcraft 
where  she  will  appear  as  leading  lady  for 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Bessie  Eyton,  for- 
merly of  Selig,  will  take  Miss  Curley's 
place  in  the  Lockwood  company. 

LUCIEX  MURATORE,  the  great 
French  tepor,  appears  with  his  wife, 
Lina  Cavalieri.  in  her  new  Paramount 
picture,  in  which  Cavalieri  plays  the  role 
of  a  prima  donna  with  tempestuous  love- 
affairs.  Several  of  the  scenes  introduce 
her  singing  "Carmen."  and  in  this  episode 
Muratore  appears  in   the   role   of   "Don 


Stagg  Photo 


Jose."  The  scenes  of  the  opera  are  photo- 
graphed at  the  Century  Theatre,  and  the 
"extras"  were  all  professional  players. 

FIVE    other   photoplays   are   to    follow 
Marion  Davies  in  "Cecilia  of  the  Pink 
Roses,"  in  accordance  with  her   contract 

with  Select. 

LOUISE  HUFF  received  what  was 
probably  the  first  box  of  candy  ever 
delivered  by  airplane  mail  service.  It  was 
sent  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  by 
United  States  Air  Mail  Service,  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  Overbrook,  Pa.,  by  special 
delivery,  reaching  Miss  Huff  just  a  few 
hours  after  it  had  been  packed  in  an  up- 
town candy  store. 

CONRAD  NAGLE,  one  of  the  best 
known  young  leading  men  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  has  fallen  for  pictures  at  last. 
He  will  do  "Laurie"  in  the  William  A. 
Brady  production  of  "Little  Women." 
Xa-gle,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  scored  a 
remarkable  success  as  "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back,"  and  is  engaged  for  an  impor- 
tant role  in  a  next-season  stage  play. 


MAURICE  FALLET,  who  upon  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  French 
army  after  being  gassed  at  Verdun,  came 
to  this  country  and  appeared  in  World 
Pictures,  has  felt  the  call  of  war  again 
and  enlisted  with  the  Canadian  army.  Not 
only  was  Mr.  Pallet  gassed  at  Verdun,  but 
he  was  wounded  in  other  battles  and  re- 
ceived the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  bravery 
under  fire.  He  played  with  Kitty  Gordon 
on  the  screen,  and  is  but  seventeen  years 
old. 

TAYLOR  HOLMES  has  signed  a  three- 
years'  contract  with  Triangle.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  to  begin  work  at  the  Culver 
City  studios  at  the  termination  of  his 
present  vaudeville  contract  (which  has 
hkely  occurred  by  now).  Lawrence  Win- 
dom,  director  of  Holmes'  Essanay  pro- 
ductions, will  go  to  Triangle  also.  This  is 
the  most  interesting  announcement  to 
come  from  Triangle  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  company.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  negotiations  under  way;  H.  E. 
Aitken,  as  president,  has  new  plans  of 
which  the  Taylor  Holmes  contract  is  the 
first  to  be  carried  out. 


Mary  Miles  Minter  is  a  rea"l  kid  off  the  screen.     She  isn't  really  running  away  with  this  outfit, 

of  course ;  she  just  coaxed  the  driver  to  let  her  have  a  ride.     Yes  —  it's  out  on  a  farm  —  a 

farm,  says  Mary,  devoted  to  war-time  production. 


RUMOR  has  it  that  Eugene  O'Brien, 
upon  the  completion  of  two  more  pic- 
tures with  Norma  Talmadge.  is  to  have 
his  very  own. company. 

POLLY  MORAN  claims  Ben  Turpin  did 
such 'fast  riding  in  his  new  picture  that 
the  wind  straightened  his  eyes.  Now 
they're  wondering  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  Polly's  eyes  if  she  says  Ben's  are 
straight. 


The  unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  con- 
tracted this  visage  d'ukulele  was  known,  in 
natural  life,  as  Charles  Ray.  If  he  breaks  a 
string  or  two  on  the  darned  tiling  he  may 
come  back  and  be  Charles  Ray  again. 


HERBERT  BRENON  has  started  work 
on  the  picture  he  is  making  for  the 
British  Government.  Hall  Caine  wrote 
the  story  and  the  Ministry  of  Information 
is  superintending  the  production. 

T  SEARLE  DAWLEY.  director  for 
J'  Paramount,  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Grace  Given.  Dawley  has  handled 
the  megaphone  for  many  Marguerite 
Clark  productions. 


Plays  and  Players 

P\ORIS  KENYON  is  now  a  business 
*S  woman  as  well  as  an  actress.  She 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  organi- 
zation for  which  she  makes  pictures  and 
hereafter  all  the  checks  signed  by  the 
piesident  will  be  countersigned  by  her. 

THE  official  announcement  that  the 
■*•  British  Board  of  Trade  had  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  importation  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  American  films  ex- 
cepting by  special  permission,  has  created 
no  little  excitement  in  the  industry.  As  a 
result  the  government  officials  were  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  large  film  con- 
cerns to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
matter.  George  Creel,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  stated 
to  the  manufacturers  that  the  administra- 
tion was  favorably  disposed  toward  them 
and  would  take  up  the  matter  at  once 
with  the  proper  English  authorities,  in  an 
endeavor  to  do  everything  possible  to  se- 
cure space  on  outgoing  vessels  for  the 
shipment  of  films.  Creel  added  that  the 
necessity  was  realized  of  sending  film  to 
all  the  allied  countries  for  the  spreading 
broadcast  of  the  United  States'  position 
in  the  war. 

HERBERT  RAWLINSON.  erstwhile 
Bluebird  star,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Goldwyn  and  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Mabel  Normand's  leading 
man. 

FRED  NIBLO.  husband  of  Enid  Ben- 
nett, made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
screen  supporting  his  wife  in  her  new  pic- 
ture. They  said  it  was  perfectly  funny 
to  watch  them  make  the  film — Miss  Ben- 
nett insisted  on  Mr..  Niblo  sharing  every 
close-up. 

AL  JENNINGS,  ex-bandit  and  former 
evangelist,  is  making  a  picture  writ- 
ten around  his  own  life.  His  brother 
Frank  is  in  it  too.  It  will'be  a  real  west- 
ern, with  enough  hold-ups,  girl-snatching' 
and  rescuing?,  and  moralizings  to  please 
everybody.  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  formerly  of 
Essanay.  is  directing  the  picture. 

NEAL  BURNS.  Universal  actor,  is  now 
at  Camp  Lewis  in  Washington,  hav- 
ing enlisted  two  months  prior  to  receiving 
his  call  for  service. 
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Thomas  H.  Ince  with  Mrs.  Ince  and  their  oldest  son,  Bill,  on  the  beach  at  Catalina  Island,  off  the 
shore  of  Southern  California,  where  the  Inces  recently  enjoyed  a  few  days'  vacation. 


Norman  Kerry  is  up  a  tree.  Is  it  concern- 
ing his  reported  engagement  to  Constance 
Talmadge?  It  must  be;  he  is  smiling!  At 
this  writing  Mr.  Kerry  is  in  Hollywood.  So 
is  the  palm-tree. 


I  IEUT.  EARLE  METCALFE,  for- 
*—'  merly  of  Lubin,  who  went  abroad  as 
a  member  of  the  165th,  was  wounded  in 
the  right  leg  recently  on  his  first  trip  over 
the  top.    The  injury  is  not  serious. 

E'DNA  GOODRICH  returns  to  the 
J  screen  in  ''The  Gadabout"  (Mutual) 
after  an  absence  spent  in  rest  on  her  Long 
Island  estate. 

NIGEL  BARRIE  cheated  the  "Film 
Flying  Corps"  and  joined  the  real 
one — he  is  an  Air  Pilot  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force  at  Camp  Borden,  Canada.  Barrie 
was  Marguerite  Clark's  leading  man  in  the 
"Bab"  series,  the  last  of  which  was  to 
have  been  ''Bab's  Aviation  Corps."  in 
which  "Bab"  marries  "Carter  Brooks" 
( Xigel  Barrie),  an  aviator.  But  it 
never  produced,  because  Miss  Clark  had 
to  complete  the  fairy-tale,  "Seven  Swans  " 
before  Christmas,  and  then  Barrie  left  the 
company  to  go  in  for  the  big  thing.  Bar- 
rie tried  to  enlist  in  the  United  State-  ir 
service,  and  when  he  was  rejected  he 
joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  is 
to  receive  his  full  commission. 

AT  an  important  base  hospital  location 
in  France  is  a  theatre  famous  as  be- 
ing a  replica  on  a  small  scale  of  the  Paris 
opera  house.  It  has  been  tal  1  n  o\  er  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  under  a  lea 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  to  he  used  a-  a. 
moving  picture  theatre  tor  the  entertain- 
ment of  convalescents  and  the  hospital 
personnel.  The  films  are  for  the  n 
part  of  French  production  and  the  cap- 
are  all  in  French.  Even  in  Anieri- 
can  plays  the  subtitles  have  been  trans- 
'l  in-  Paris  theatric  1  harge  about 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  tor  seats, 
generally  two  prices.  And  at  that  price 
it  iv  -aid  one  hesitates  to  buy.  as  the  show 
-tops  when  the  signal  foi  .hi  approaching 
air  raid  is  «iven.  and  air  raids  ate  fre- 
quent in   I' 
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Nigel  Barrie  cheated  the  film  flying  corps  and 
joined  the  real  one.  Marguerite  Clark's 
leading  man  in  the  "  Bab "  series,  Barrie 
decided  to  be  a  real  "Carter  Brooks,"  so  he 
enlisted.  Now  a  pilot  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  soon  to  receive  his  full  commission. 

NAZIMOVA"  is  the  name  of  a  new- 
color  which  an  American  maker  of 
dyes  has  adopted  as  tribute  to  the  Rus- 
sian actress.  The  tint  is  of  the  deepest 
purple  and  gives  the  velvety  appearance 
of  a  pansy  to  silk.  And  now  girl  ad- 
mirers of  Xazimova  will  insist  upon  wear- 
ing the  new  shade  whether  it  becomes 
them  or  not. 

TOM  MOORE  has  only  one  idiosyn- 
crasy, according  to  Goldwyn's  versa- 
tile press  department.  He  is  unusually 
careful  about  his  voice.  Though  he  has 
not  been  on  the  stage  for  years,  and  one 
wouldn't  suppose  his  voice  mattered  in 
the  movies,  he  has  lozenges  specially  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  uses  many  of  them  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  claiming  he 
cannot  act  even  silently  unless  his  voice 
is  in  good  condition.  Well,  Tom  can  just 
have  his  lozenges.  Who  could  deny  a 
popular  star  a  mere  cough-drop? 

BOB  WHITE,  otherwise  George  Beban, 
Jr.,  has  an  expensive  hobby — for  the 
.other  fellow.    He  collects  neckties;  and  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  who's  wear- 
ing it — a  film  star  or  an  ice  man — if  Bob 
fancies  a  certain  necktie  he  gets  it. 

WHEN  a  beautiful  girl  rushed  up  to 
Mary  Miles  Minter  while  she  was 
doing  Red  Cross  work  in  Los  Angeles  and 
told  her  how  glad  she  was  to  meet  her  at 
last,  Mary  thanked  her.  There  was  a 
haunting  familiarity  about  the  stranger, 
however,    and    at    the    first    opportunity 
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Mary  asked  if  they  had  not  .met  before. 
The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  "I  think 
not,  my  dear;  but  perhaps  you  have  seen 
me  in  pictures.  I  am  Fannie  Ward." 
And  Mary  registered  consternation  while 
Miss  Ward  laughed. 

SL.  ROTHAPFEL,  manager  of  the 
•  Rialto  and  Rivoli  theatres  in  New 
York,  is  going  to  France  to  take  motion 
pictures  of  the  marine  fighting  there.  Mr. 
Rothapfel  is  now  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
making  films  to  be  used  for  recruiting 
purposes. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  has  long  been  seek- 
ing a  place  in  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing field.  Now  Carl  Anderson,  for- 
merly president  of  Paralta,  has  interested 
S.  F.  capital  in  a  new  company,  his  plan 
including  a  new  releasing  and  distribut- 
ing organization. 

WARNER  OLAND,  the  high-brow  vil- 
lain of  Pathe  serials,  is  now  to  be 
seen  opposite  Kitty  Gordon  for  World. 

CLEO  MADISON,  after  a  year  of  inter- 
mittent vaudeville,  comes  back  to  the 
shadow  stage  in  the  sequel  to  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes." 

J  RENE  CASTLE  has  volunteered  to  go 
to  France  to  entertain  our  soldiers  who 
are  serving  in  the  trenches.  E.  H.  Soth- 
ern  heads  the  list  of  theatrical  leaders  who 
have  arranged  for  behind-the-lines  thea- 
tres in  France.  When  Mrs.  Castle  heard 
of  the  plan  she  eagerly  offered  her  services 
and  insisted  upon  paying  the  expenses  of 
herself  and  assistants.  There  remain  but 
a  few  Castle  pictures  to  be  released  by 
Pathe. 


WALKER  WHITESIDE  is  going  to 
try  it  again.  He  will  make  another 
screen  appearance  as  a  Japanese  secret 
service  agent  in  a  coming  seven-reel  pic- 
ture with  the  war  for  a  background. 

""THE  Motion  Picture  Women's  Relief 
*  Society  has  been  organized,  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Stage  Women's  Relief 
in  carrying  on  work  similar  to  that  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

DURTON  HOLMES  has  left  for  France 
*-*  with  a  staff  of  photographers  to  visual- 
ize for  American  picture  audiences  the 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions 
among  the  noncombatants  of  the  Allied 
nations. 

A  SON  was  born  this  month  to   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Russell.    Mrs.  Rus- 
sell was  known  on  the  screen  as  Vola  Vale. 

THE  picture  version  of  "Kismet," 
which  Herbert  Brenon  was  to  have 
produced  with  Otis  Skinner  in  his  original 
role,  has  been  called  off.  The  supporting 
company  engaged  has  been  dissolved. 
Skinner  is  said  to  have  received  $5,000 
in  advance  royalty.  Brenon  is  now  in 
England,  directing  a  photoplay  for  the 
British  government. 


L 


EAH  BAIRD  is  now  a  serial  star — in 
sixteen  episodes. 


HELEN  HOLMES  and  J.  P.  McGowan 
have  separated  and  both  acknowledge 
a  divorce  suit  is  pending.  McGowan  is 
now  directing  a  serial  for  Universal  while 
Miss  Holmes  is  in  Sacramento  working  on 
a  feature  picture.  They  will  not  give  fur- 
ther particulars. 


Frank  Keenan  made  up  as  "Mathias"  for  "The  Bells,"  from  Henry  Irving's  famous  stage 
play;  and  Ernest  Warde,  his  director,  watching  the  filming  of  scenes  for  the  photoplay  version. 


Plays  and  Players 


HARRY  HILLIARD  is  May  Allison's 
new  leading  man.  He  was,  you  may 
or  may  not  remember,  Theda  Bara's 
"Romeo"  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

HELEN  JEROME  EDDY,  our  "Help- 
ful Helen,"  is  now  obliging  at  Univer- 
sal City,  as  leading  woman  for  Monroe 
Salisbury.  Miss  Eddy's  last  Lasky  ap- 
pearance was  in  Cecil  de  Mille's  "Old 
Wives  for  New." 

HARRY  NORTHRUP,  who  has  the 
heavy  role  in  Blanche  Sweet's  first 
new  film,  "The  Hushed  Hour,"  blames 
D.  W.  Griffith  for  his  motion  picture 
crimes.  "He  gave  me  my  first  bad  part, 
eight  years  ago,"  says  Northrup;  "and 
surprising  as  it  seems,  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Griffith  since  that  time.  Then  I  met  him 
upon  his  return  from  Europe  and  re- 
minded him  of  our  first  meeting.  I've 
been  playing  villains  ever  since,  and  he's 
responsible.  He  certainly  has  a  lot  to 
answer  for." 

DORIS  KENYON  has  been  made  hon- 
orary sergeant  of  122nd  Company, 
70th  Engineers,  U.  S.  Coast  Defenses,  for 
actual  work  done  for  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  the  Red  Cross. 

ANNA  Q.  NILSSON  is  now  a  star  in 
her  own  right.  Metro  has  decided 
that  her  work  in  support  of  Bert  Lytell 
has  merited  such  promotion.  Franklyn 
Farnum,  formerly  of  Bluebird,  will  be 
Miss  Nilsson's  leading  man.  Guy  Coombs, 
Anna's  husband,  has  also  been  signed  by 
Metro,  to  play  opposite  Viola  Dana. 

WALLACE  MacDONALD  of  Tri- 
angle has  left  for  New  York,  en 
route  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  he  will 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Tenth  Siege  Bat- 
tery of  the  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  Fort 
Cambridge,  N.  S.  He  expects  to  be  Over 
There  some  time  in  October. 

LOUIS  BULL  MONTANA,  actor,  boxer, 
wrestler,  has  left  for  Camp  Lewis 
where  he  will  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Army.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  with 
whom  Bull  has  played,  presented  him  with 
a  wrist-watch  prior  to  his  departure. 


Lev.: 

Taylor  Holmes  is  another  actor  who  refuses  to  be  in  the  Agonized  Archibald  class,  and  who  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  by  being  photographed  with  his  family.  Mrs.  Holmes  is  well  known  on  the 
stage  and  screen  as  Edna  Phillips  Holmes;  Taylor's  son  and  heir  to  cheerfulness  at  the  right  is 
Phillips.  Then  there's  Madeline,  at  the  left;  and  "the  baby,"  whose  name,  we  believe,  is  Bill. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  soon  to  be  seen  in  Triangle  pictures. 


TAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG,  the 
J  artist,  whose  "Girls  You  Know"  series 
was  well  received,  will  provide  comedies 
for  Famous  Players-Lasky  in  the  future. 
The  theme  of  this  series  will  be  "Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives,"  written  by  Mr.  Flagg. 

THE  Children's  Year  Campaign  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense invited  Mabel  Normand  to  appear 


It's  a  crool  blow,  but  the  Edwin  Booth  of  the  screen,  when  he's  not  working  in  California, 

is  busy  in  his  garden  picking  radishes.     The  Walthall  family  owns  a  ranch  near  Phoenix, 

at  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  and  here  are  shown  Henry  and  his  brother  John  gathering  the  fruits 

of  the  soil.     But  at  that  Henry  doesn't  look  out  of  character. 


in  person  at  the  Washington  theatre  where 
her  picture,  "Joan  of  Plattsburg,"  was 
shown  in  aid  of  the  cause.  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wife  of  the  President,  requested  that  Miss 
Normand  be  brought  to  her  box,  where 
she  told  the  actress  how  much  she  had 
always  liked  her  work.  "And  now.  since 
I  have  seen  you,"  said  the  First  Lady,  "I 
love  the  real  Mabel  Normand  even  more." 

AT  a  giant  mass  meeting  at  Clune's 
Auditorium  in  L.  A.  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Motion  Picture  War  Service 
Association,  D.  W.  Griffith  on.  one  side  of 
the  stage  and  Wm.  D.  Taylor  on  the 
other  loudly  cheered  Mary  Pickford,  whin 
she  purchased  D.  W.  Griffith's  member- 
ship card  in  the  Association  for  $2,500. 
Mary  looked  at  the  directors  and  then 
said  to  the  audience,  "That's  going  some; 
my  first  and  my  last  director  both  chirr- 
ing me." 

FREDDIE  (IOODW1XS  is  now  li 
man  for  Mildred  Harris.  Goodwins, 
by  tin'  way,  is  not  in  the  sen  ii 
ported,  although  he  tried  three  times  to 
in.  He  has  his  certificate  of  tempo- 
rary rejection  to  prove  it,  and  says  that 
it    is  evidence  of  the  sole  reason   why  the 

statement  of  his  enlistment  was  inaccurate 
at  all.    Goodwins  played  in  "Amarilly  of 
(  [othesline   Uley"  and  "Mr.  Fix-It.' 
was    formerly  a   member   of   the   Charlie 

ilin   company. 

<  (  ,01/nin  <i  on  page  104) 


The  Five  Funniest  Things 


A  director  who  can  produce  a  laugh'getter  need 
not  thin\  he  will  escape  the  income  tax.  And  here 
is  revealed  the  secret  of  successful  screen  comedy. 


A  cohesion  of  dignity  and 
water  never  fails  to  arouse 
hilarity.  Sometimes  you 
see  it  in  the  form  of  a  bath 
room  so  flooded  that  the 
occupant  uses  the  tub  as  a 
row-boat. 


Audiences  are  always  amused 
by  something  that  is  antici- 
pated. (Lower  right).  The  audi- 
ence always  feels  sure  that  in 
another  moment  the  powder 
will  blow  the  victim  four  ways 
from  the  post  office. 


UNKNOWN  to  the 
world  at  large  and 
faithfully  guarded 
by  motion  picture 
comedy  directors,  is  a  list  of 
five  .  things  guaranteed  to 
make  people  laugh.  Comedy 
directors  have  built  them- 
selves conservatories  and 
joined  yacht  clubs  by  reason 

of  their  knowledge  of  this  list,  for  in  motion  pictures  there 
is  nothing  so  commercially  profitable  as  laughter.  A 
director  who  can  manage  a  laugh,  or  an  actor  who  can 
inspire  cachinnatory  approval,  need  not  concern  himself 
about  the  sugar  situation.  He  can  go  ahead  and  make 
plans  for  his  seashore  drive. 

The  funniest  thing  in  the  world  is  for  one  person  to  hit 
another  with  a  pie.  Crude  as  this  may  sound  it  has  made 
more  people  laugh  than  any  other  situation  in  motion  pic- 
tures. It  was  first  discovered  twelve  years  ago  and  has 
been  a  constant  expedient  ever  since  without,  so  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  any  diminution  of  appreciation.  It  has 
made  millions  laugh  and  tonight  will  make  a  hundred 
thousand  more  voice  their  appreciation  in  laryngeal  out- 
bursts. It  is  the  one  situation  that  can  always  be  depended 
on.  Other  comic  situations  may  fail,  may  lapse  by  the 
way,  but  the  picture  of  a  person  placing  a  pie  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  unsuspecting  face  of  another  never  fails  to 
arouse  an  audience's  risibilities.  But  the  situation  has  to 
be  led  up  to  craftily.  You  can  not  open  a  scene  with  one 
person  seizing  a  pie  and  hurling  it  into  the  face  of  an  unsus- 
pecting party  and  expect  the  audience  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion; the  scene  has  to  be  prepared  for.  There  must  be  a 
plausible  explanation  of  why  one  person  should  find  it  para- 
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n  the  World 


By  Homer  Croy 


mount  to  hurl  a  pie  into  another's  face.  He  must 
have  been  set  on  by  the  other — preferably  by 
somebody  larger  than  himself — and  then  sud- 
denly the  worm  turns  and  sends  the  pie  with 
unerring  accuracy  into  the  face  of  the  astonished 
aggressor.  To  this  an  audience  never  fails  to 
respond. 

The  second  funniest  thing  in  the  world  is  for 
a  waiter  to  fall  down  stairs  with  a  tray  of  dishes. 
Over  and  over  the  situation  has  been  worked  and 
yet  it  never  grows  old.     Sometimes  he  is  craning 
his  neck  to  see  a  pretty 
girl   and    lands   at   the 
newel   post;    sometimes 
it    is    because    he    has 
been  out  the  night  be- 
fore and  is  too  sleepy 


-& 


Ascene  that  can  always 

be  counted  on  to  make 

an   audience  laugh   is 

for    a    man     to 

assume   woman's 

clothes. 


Another  of  the  five 
funniest  things  in  the 
world  is  for  a  waiter 
to  fall  down  with  a 
tray  of  dishes. 
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to  have  the  necessary  care;  sometimes  he  is  being  pursued 
by  his  wife  and  in  his  eagerness  to  get  away  makes  a  mis- 
step that  ends  calamitously.  The  pretenses  and  improvisa- 
tions for  the  contretemps  are  legion,  but  the  scene  never 
fails  to  get  a  response.  Sometimes  a  reverse  twist  is  given 
by  having  the  waiter  stumble  and  the  diners  scurry  to 
escape  the  threatening  crockery,  but  with  the  dishes  never 
quite  falling.  The  reverse  of  the  situation  is  just  as  humor- 
ous as  the  scene's  accepted  version. 

In  experimenting  with  the  sense  of  humor  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  something  irresistibly  amusing  in  seeing 
some  one  fall  into  water.  Particularly  amusing  it  was 
found  by  comedy  directors  to  see  a  dignified,  silk-hatted 
individual  going  along  and  then  to  have  him  meet  with  an 
unfortuitous  catastrophe  such  as  stopping  on  a  bridge  to 
lean  against  the  banister  to  admire  the  graceful  swans  and 
then  to  have  the  banister  give  quickly  and  unexpectedly 


The  funniest  thing  in  the  world  is  for  one  person  to  hit  another  with  a  pie.     Crude 
as  it  may  seem,  it  has  made  more  people  laugh  than  any  other  situation  in  pictures. 


away.  Knowing  well  that  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  feet  into 
water  would  not  hurt  him,  audiences  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  situation. 

Every  day  of  the  year  this  scene  in  different  guises  is 
given  to  theatre  audiences  and  it  never  fails  to  arouse  a 
pleasant  sense  of  anticipation.  Sometimes  it  may  be  that 
a  bathroom  is  so  flooded  that  the  comedy  occupant  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  of  the  tub  a  temporary  rowboat  with  a 
long  handled  bath  brush  pressed  into  service  as  an  oar. 
Sometimes  Mary  Pickford  uses  it  in  comedy  more  refined 
when  she  gathers  up  mud  and  hurls  it  at  some  person  who 


SPEAKING  of  beauty  and  brains  combined,  have  you 
heard  of  this  beauteous  young  person,  Frances  Marion, 
who  rattles  the  typewriter  to  the  tune  of  $10,000  a  year 
while  still  finding  time  to  doll  herself  up  in  Paris  plumage 
that  stirs  most  of  the  femininity  of  picturedom  to  frenzies 
of  envy?  Earning  $10,000  a  year  would  make  a  frump  of 
almost  any  woman.  But  not  Frances  Marion!  Her 
clothes,  as  Mary  Pickford,  for  whom  Miss  Marion  writes 
scenarios,  expressed  it,  "are  simply,  gorgeously — speed!" 

Just  the  other  day  Miss  Marion  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  stern  court  to  explain  the  whys  and  wherefores 
incident  to  her  bowling  her  big  roadster  along  at  a  mere 
forty-seven  miles  an  hour. 

When  she  stepped  up  and  faced  him,  the  judge  tried 


Oh,  Learned  Judge ! 


has  aroused  her  disapproval.  Whether  played  as  burlesque 
or  as  high  comedy,  a  water  scene  rarely  ever  fails  to  arouse 
appreciation. 

Audiences  are  always  amused  by  two  things:  by  some- 
thing unexpected  and  by  something  anticipated.  A  waiter 
takes  a  piece  of  pie  and,  standing  behind  a  swinging  door, 
waits  to  reek  revenge  on  a  fellow  waiter  when  the  door 
opens  and  instead  of  the  other  waiter  in  comes  the  manager 
of  the  restaurant.  The  manager  gets  the  pie.  The  scene 
never  fails  to  arouse  the  desired  laughter;  it  succeeds  by 
reason  of  its  element  of  surprise.  On  the  other  hand  the 
element  of  anticipation  is  just  as  strong  and  is  made  use 
of  almost  wholly  in  situations  employing  explosives.  A  set 
is  erected  with  a  number  of  bottles  labeled  "nitro-glycerine" 
or  "dynamite"  and  an  actor  comes  in  in  comedy  make-up 
and  begins  to  smoke.  Throwing  his  match  aside  it  sets 
fire  to  a  fuse.  The  fuse  begins  to  splutter  while  he  smokes 
on  unmindful.  On  such  an  occasion  an 
audience  never  fails  to  give  vent  to  its  sense 
of  the  incongruous.  If  it  should  stop  to 
reason  that  real  explosives  were  not  being 
used  and  that  in  reality  the  labeled  bottles 
were  empty,  it  would  see  the  evident  pre- 
tenses of  the  scene;  but  it  never  does.  It 
always  feels  sure  that  in  another  moment 
the  powder  will  blow  the  innocent  person 
four  ways  from  the  post  office  and  as  a 
result  pounds  its  palms  in  approval. 

The  fifth  scene  that  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  make  an  audience  laugh  is 
for  a  man  to  assume  a  woman's  clothes.  If 
the  man  happens  to  be  stout  all  the  better 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  so  manipulate 
his  skirts  as  to  show  a  flash  of  underwear 
still  better.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem 
the  placing  of  a  woman  in  man's  apparel  is 
not  funny.  Many  directors  staked  their 
pictures  and  their  reputations  on  this  reverse 
to  find  that  an  audience  will  not  laugh  at  a 
woman  in  overalls.  If  she  is  the  possessor 
of  a  pretty  face  they  will  think  her  cute,  but 
never  funny.  Nor  must  she  stay  too  long 
in  overalls.  If  she  does  her  appeal  is  gone 
and  the  scene  is  lost.  Just  a  flash  and  then 
back  to  more  conventional  attire. 
On  these  five,  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost.  Di- 
rectors who  are  hired  to  produce  laughs  have  tried  to  put 
out  films  in  which  none  of  the  scenes  appeared — and  when 
their  efforts  were  shown  in  the  picture  company's  private 
projection  room  the  directors  have  been  handed  their  con- 
tracts and  their  hats  with  a  prayer  on  part  of  the  managers 
that  the  men  would  be  employed  by  their  competitors. 
The  scenes  have  been  blacklisted  and  yet  when  the  direc- 
tors have  tried  every  other  situation  wherein  a  laugh  might 
be  aroused  they  have  come  thankfully  back  to  the  funny 
five. 


valiantly  to  mix  sternness  and  reproof  with  a  gaze  that  was 
inclined  to  be  admiring. 

"Young  lady,"  he  asked,  "why  was  it  necessary  for  you 
to  go  ripping  through  traffic  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  at 
this  unholy  rate?" 

"Judge,"  answered  Miss  Marion  with  deep  seriousness, 
T  was  late  for  an  appointment  to  try  on  a  perfectly 
exquisite  new  evening  gown,  and — there  were  four  flivvers 
and  a  truck  and  a  Chinese  peddler's  wagon  ahead  of  me. 
I  just  simply  had  to  get  around  them,  Your  Honor." 

The  judge  tried  to  hem  and  haw  away  a  smile  that  began 
to  flicker  around  his  lips.    The  smile  grew  into  a  grin. 

"You  may  go  this  time,"  he  said.  "Er — h'm — er-r — I 
drive  a  car  mvself.  and  I  am  afraid  I  understand." 


A  Blue- Ribbon  Baby 


Referring,  of  course,  to  the  Roy 
Stewart    of  some   years    bac\. 


Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 


WHEN  a  man  can  look  you  calmly 
in  the  eye  and  tell  you  that  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  his  life  was  when  he 
saw  the  cactus  looming  up  out  of  the 
desert  on  his  return  home  after  his  first  journey  in 
far  countries,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  man 
is  a  dyed-in-the-world  Westerner.    None  but  a  West 
erner  loves  cactus. 

"I'd   been   taking  my  first   look  at   the   north-' 
ern     country,"     remarked     Roy    Stewart,     the 
Triangle  western  star,  dusting  his  high  boots 
with  the  brim  of  the  wide  hat  he  had  removed, 
"and  I  reckon  I  hadn't  seen  any  cactus  in 
quite  a  spell.     When  I  looked  out  of  that 
Pullman  car  window  and  saw  a  great,  big, 
ugly  old   fellow   reaching  out  his  prickly 
arms  to  me,  my  heart  swelled  right  up  in- 
side me,  'cause  I  knew  I  was  home." 

There  is  no  camouflage   about   Roy 
Stewart's  westernism.     He  doesn't  don 
his  character  with  his  chaps  and  spurs. 
He  doesn't  have  to  fake  atmosphere, 
manner,  ability  or  knowledge. 

Roy  Stewart  is  the  first  western 
star  of  the  moving  pictures  who  is 
really  of  the  West. 

So  when  you  see  Stewart  riding 
bronchoes,  rounding  up  cattle, 
looking  over  five  cards  or  getting 
familiar  with  a  six-shooter,  you  may  settle  back  in  your 
seat  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  is  on  his  native 
heath,  doing  the  things  he's  been  doing  ever  since  he  won 
the  first  western  baby  show  down  in  San  Diego  a  few — 
well,  some — years  ago,  and  that  at  last  you're  gazing  at  a 
real  western  hero. 

•  "I've  never  been  interviewed  before,"  Stewart  stated  in 
that  cool,  impersonal  way  of  his,  "except  once.  That  was 
when  they  had  me  in  jail  down  in  Mexico. 

"Oh,  it  didn't  just  happen,"  he  went  on  hurriedly.  "They 
did  it  on  purpose,  all  right.     Just  didn't  know  what  else 


Roy  Stewart  is 

the  first  western 

star  of  moving  pictures  who  is 

really  of  the  West.    He's  been 

riding   bronchoes   and   getting 

familiar  with  a  six-shooter  ever 

since  he  won  the  first  western 

baby  show  down 

in    San    Diego 

some  years  ago 


to  do  with  me,  I  reckon.  You  see,  ma'am"  (a  war  cor- 
respondent who  spent  a  week  with  the  royal  family  at 
Windsor  once  told  me  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  always 
addresses  Her  Majesty  as  "ma'am."  After  hearing  Roy 
Stewart  use  the  term  I  can  imagine  it  very  appropriate)  — 
"I  owned  the  El  Tully  ranch  and  a  nice  little  bunch  of 
cattle  down  in  Mexico  under  Diaz.  But  when  the  show 
opened  up  down  there  and  Madero  came  in,  they  did  a  lot 
of  things  to  me.  1  got  out  with  all  members  intact,  but  I 
didn't  have  even  a  Mexican  dollar  sticking  to  me.  That's 
when  I  decided  to  go  into  moving  pictures." 
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"When  did  you  first  learn  to  shoot  and 
ride?"  I  asked. 

He   looked  at   me   in   be- 
wilderment.       ''Gee,      I 
don't     know."       He 
shoved  the  nose  of  his 
inquisitive   pony    out 
of  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.     "Hey,      you 


Riding  a  goat  pro- 
duces thorough  accli- 
mation to  any  other 
vehicle.  Therefore 
Roy  Stewart  —  who 
first  rode  on  a  goat  — 
has  "  Sunshine,"  his 
favorite  mount,  thor- 
oughly cowed. 


Sunshine, 
you  keep  out 
of    there.    That 
horse  does  love  sugar;' 
he      confided.     Then 
returning  to  my  ques- 
tion,   "I    suppose    1 
rode     about     the 
same    time    I 
walked.       I     don't 
seem      to      remember 
ever  learning,  but  I 
always    could    ride. 
About     the     first 
thing    I    remember 
riding,  though,  was 
a  goat.  Yes,  ma'am, 
a    goat.     That    was 
down   in    San    Diego. 
We  kids  used  to  have  goat  races  round  the 
little  wooden  court  house   and  dad  and  the 
would  come  to  the  windows  and  bet  on  us. 

"My  father,  you  know,  was  the  second  white  man  in 
San  Diego.  He  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Hangtown,  too.  It 
took  a  pretty  good  man  to  be  sheriff  of  that  burg,  in  those 
days,  because  Hangtown  sort  of  prided  herself  on  making 
Bowdie  look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  It  took  a  real, 
live,  he-man  to  be  sheriff,  you  know. 

"Dad  was  a  pioneer — the  real  thing.  He  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  '50,  on  shoe  leather,  with  "Bonanza"  Johnson, 
after  fighting  Indians  all  the  way  out  from  Kansas  City. 
He  helped  to  make  California  history.  Father  taught  me 
to  shoot.  He  could  shoot  some  himself,  father  could. 
They  tell  me  that  he  was  about  a  sixteenth  of  a  second 
faster  with  his  gun  than  any  other  man  in  Hangtown. 
Reckon  that's  why  they  made  him  sheriff." 


other 


men 


Roy  Stewart,  with  Jack  Gilbert  in  the  Triangle  picture,  "The  Devil  Dodger." 


"He  taught  me  to  shoot, 
and  he  told  me  why.     Tf  you 
ever  want  to  tell  a  guy  to  go  to 
hell,  live  so  you  can  do  it,'  he  said. 
'But  he  may  not  like  it  so  you'd  better 
learn  to  shoot  a  little,  too.'  " 

I  interrupted  him  to  ask  a  question  and  he  favored  me 
with  a  cool  stare.  "Oh,  I  went  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. An  education's  a  good  thing,  no  matter  what  a  man 
means  to  do. 

"Yes,  I  learned  a  lot  on  that  ranch.  For  one  thing  I 
learned  that  I  wasn't  the  best  poker  player  in  the  world. 
That's  a  good  thing  to  learn,  right  off.  O'Neill  took  my 
clothes  away  from  me  one  day — and  that's  no  mere  figure 
of  speech,  either.  I  had  to  earn  'em  back  hoeing  corn.  We're 
going  up  there  to  do  my  next  picture,  'The  Fighting 
Gringo,— the  one  I  wrote  myself,  you  know. 

"The  pioneer  blood  is  in  me,  too.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  moving  pictures.  I 
love  to  be  outdoors." 

He's  a  very  modest  person,  this  Roy  Stewart.  Yet, 
somehow,  I  gathered  the  impression 
of  a  self-respecting  appreciation  of 
himself — a  sort  of  "when  you  call 
me  that,  smile"  expression  that 
spoke  hands  off  to  many  things. 

I  mentioned  the  Baby  Show. 
(Some  one  had  told  on  him.)  The 
whole,  supple,  graceful  six-feet-two 
of  him  drooped  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Who  told  you  about  that?"  he 
demanded  wrathfully.     "Oh,  yes  I 
won   the   gold   cup,   but   I   always 
figured   it   was  because   I   had   an 
Indian  nurse  maid  and  the  contrast 
was  so  great  it  fooled  the  judges." 
But  then  our  talk  was  over. 
From  across  the  sunny  hill  of  the 
beautiful      Triangle      ranch,      Cliff 
Smith,  his  director,  called  to  Roy. 
And  as  he  walked  away,  I  no- 
ticed   that    the   hand    free    of   his 
bridle    reins    was    busy    rolling    a 
pisano  cigarette.     Just  as  though  I 
would  have  objected! 

After  all,  east  or  west,  a  gentle- 
man is  alwavs  a  man. 


DRESSED  in  the  garb  of  Vanity,  a 
tall,  slender  girl  of  coltish  age,  with 
hair  the  color  of  molten  gold,  stood 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  opening  per 
formance  of  Henry  Savage's  produc- 
tion of  "Everywoman." 

As   the   scene    shifters  scurried 
about  and  the  other  members 
the  cast  nervously  conned  their 
lines,    or    listened    assidu- 
ously to  catch  the  verdict 
of  the  tense  audience  out  in 
front  as  to  whether  "Every- 
woman" was  to  be  a  first 
night  hit  or  failure,  this  girl 
stood  merely  at  attention. 

With  a  superb  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  implica- 
tion of  egotism,  she  re- 
marked calmly,  but  in  the 
tone  of  one  stating  an  in- 
contestable fact — 

"I  shall  be  a  star  in  five 
years  or  I  shall  leave  the 
stage." 


May  Allison 
Is  Back! 


She  cherished  primadonna  aspirations 

but  the  war  caused  their  postponement 

-  and   her    return    to  the  screen 

By  Marjorie  Manners 


This  was  May  Allison's  statement 
of  her  aims.  When  reminded  of  the 
occurrence  the  other  day,  Miss  Al- 
lison said: 

"It  never  entered  my  head  that  I 
might    be    considered    conceited.     I 
didn't  feel  that  way  at  all.    I  merely 
had  a  great  ignorance  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  road  to  stardom 
— and  a  superb  faith.    I  felt  also  that 
if  I  could  not  be  a  star  in  five  years — 
an    age    to    me    then — I    had    better 
give  up. 
"Recently,    I    received    the    dearest 
note  from  a  girl  who  stood  in  the  wings 
with  me  that  evening.    She  is  married 
now,  lives  in  Freeport,  Long  Island,  and 
has  a  couple  of  babies. 
"She  asked  me  if  I  remembered  that  first 
evening,  and  said  she  couldn't  resist  writing 
to  remind  me  of  it  and  to  congratulate  me." 
May  Allison  is  now  an  individual  picture 
star,  in  the  Metro  firmament,  and  I  think  that 
note  pleased  her  more 
May  Allison  hold-  i   than    anything   she    has 

ing  the  professional  ^    received    since 

I-am-listening  atti 
tude  while  Director 
Harry  Franklin  de- 
scribes some  action 
for  "The  Winning 
of  Beatrice." 
Standing,  with  left 
hand  on  his  pocket 
book,  is  H; 
Hamilton. 
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nouncement    of    her    "come    back"    as    a    picture    star. 

Miss  Allison  has  three  sisters  and  two  brothers  who  are 
all  married  and  have  kiddies,  and  none  of  them  ever  had 
the  slightest  wish  for  public  life,  but  from  the  time  she 
was  "knee  high  to  a  duck,"  May,  or  "Sunny,"  was  lured 
by  the  footlights — desired  to  be  a  great  singer.  The  Alli- 
sons lived  on  a  huge  plantation  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Georgia,  miles  away  from  the  nearest  house.  May  had 
never  seen  a  show,  didn't  even  know  what  a  theatre  was 
really  like,  but  she  used  to  skip  away  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  plantation  where  there  was  a  forest  of  age-old  trees, 
and  there  she  used  to  throw  back  her  sunny-topped  head, 
expand  her  little  chest,  and  sing  her  heart  out. 

She  grew  tall  so  suddenly  that  she  was  what  you  might 
call  skinny.  At  that  time  of  her  existence,  May's  legs 
were  her  special  grievance.  Her  brother  soon  found  out 
how  he  could  tease  her  and  used  to  delight  in  calling  her 
"Spindles"  and  other  equally  appropriate  names.  Once 
May  had  the  courage  to  retort.  "I've  got  a  nice 
ankle  anyway,  so  there" — only  to 
be   stampeded    by   his   reply, 


"Humph,  yes — but  who  wants  a  leg  that's  all  ankle?" 
Somehow  the  family  never  realized  what  a  strong  will 
"Sunny"  had  until  after  the  father's  death  and  the  sisters 
and  brothers  were  all  safely  settled  in  homes  of  their  own. 
Then  she  demanded  that  her  mother  cash  in  all  their  re- 
sources and  take  her  to  New  York  to  seek  an  engagement 
on  the  stage.  At  that  time,  she  still  cherished  visions  of  a 
primadonna  future — a  vision  which  has  never  left  her  lovely 
little  head. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  few  trips  to  the  various  theatrical 
agencies,  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  part  of 
Vanity  in  "Everywoman." 

The  following  season,  Miss  Allison  joined  Ina  Claire  in 
"The  Quaker  Girl"  and  became  her  understudy.  Then  she 
played  the  ingenue  in  "Miss  Caprice,"  in  which  DeWolf 
Hopper  was  starred. 

When  there  came  a  bad  season  for  the  stage  after  she 
had  briefly  starred  in  "Apartment  12-K"  at  the  Maxine 
Elliott  Theatre,  New  York,  Miss  Allison  took  a  part  in 
the  screen  production  of  "David  Harum,"  made  by  Famous 
Players.  Next  she  appeared  with  Edith  Wynne  Mathew- 
son,  in  "The  Governor's  Lady"  and 
became  a  full-fledged  screen  star 
with  American-Mutual  in  "The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles." 
She  then  met  Harold  Lockwood 
and  you  all  know  about  her  co- 
starring  with  him  for  Metro. 

But    there    was    still    that 
primadonna  vision  in  the  back 
of    Miss    Allison's    head,    and 
when  she  had  amassed  a  pretty 
ittle  fortune,  she  announced 
to  her  valiant  little 
mother,  who  is  her  con- 
stant companion,  "I  am 
going  to  leave  the 
screen  and  go  back  to 
New    York   and   have 
my   voice    trained    in 
earnest!" 

And  so  forvery 
nearly  eight  months, 
"Sunny"  was  away 
from  t  h  e  1  a  n  d  of 
shadows.     She  and 
her  mother  took  a 
little    apartment    in 
New  York  and  she  studied 
vocal  under  Oscar  Sanger 
at  a  mere  detail  of  $25 
per   30   minutes — a  n  d 
just  about  the  time  that 
her  ambition  was  about 
to    be    realized    in    a 
London   musical   pro- 
duction, the  war  had 
to  spoil  everything. 
But  not  for  us — 
For  May  Allison 
has  come  back  to 
I     the  silver   sheet. 
I       And  her  return  is 
but  an  instance  of 
£      her    character  —  a 
manner    of    ever 
aiming     for     the 
topmost  rung  and, 
if  anything  clogs 
her  footsteps,  of 
kicking  it   aside, 
or     finding     an- 
other path. 


Mrs.  Mills'  Many  Husbands 

Diversified  as  they  are,  they  have  one  quality  in  common:    they  are  all  Fran\ 

By   Dorothy   Scott 


familiarity  with  ingenues  who  want  to  be   sirens,  juveniles 
who  long  to  play  heavy  villains,  and  typical  vampires  who 
insist  upon  being  cast  as  sweet  young  things. 

To  my  surprise,  he  replied  that  he  did.    He  has  no  yearn- 
ing  to   play   the  dashing   cavalier   or   the   bachelor   man- 
about-town.    Perhaps  it  is  because  he  plays  his  characters 
first  as  human  beings  without  regard  for  any  condition  of 
servitude.     He  likes  any  role,  he  told  me,  that  can  be 
expressed  with  dignity  and  restraint.     If  a  scene  cannot 
be  put  over  without  exaggeration  he  believes  that  it  is 
not  worth  working  in  at  all. 

"I  have   learned  to   face  every  variety  of  domestic 
catastrophe  without  wriggling  my  eyebrows,"  he  assured 
me. 

He  has  held  to  these  theories  ever  since  he  was  a 
stagestruck  little  boy  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.   From 
the  very  first,  he  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage.     His 
earliest    recollections    are    of    an    elaborate    "show" 
which  he  staged  in  a  barn  with  bent  pins  for  tickets. 
He  was  forced  to  close  by  a  father  with  an  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  against  the  proximity  of  the  can- 
dle foot-lights  to  the  hay.    From  childhood's  barn- 
yard  "stage"   he   soared   to   usherdom,   and    from 
usherdom  to  the  "super"  status.    Thence,  his  flight 
up  was  rapid  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  he 
found  himself  engaged   for  Belasco  and  Frohman 
^H  productions  in  the  old  Lyceum  Stock  Company  in 

New  York.  He  married  Miss  Helen  Macbeth,  who 
was  then  in  the  romantic  position  of  "the  girl  from 
home,"  and  a  non-professional  who  blossomed  out 
into  a  talented  actress. 

After  a  season  in  London,  Mr.  Mills  returned 
to  New  York  and  found  a  great  change  in  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward 
"  I  have  learned  to  face 
every  variety  of  domestic 
catastrophe  without  wrig- 
gling my  eyebrows,"  declares 
Mr.  Mills,  shown  at  left  with 
Norma  Talmadge  in  a  scene 
from  "  De  Luxe  Annie." 
Below  —  Mrs.  Mills. 


moving  pictures.  They 
failed  to  interest  him 
personally,  however,  un- 
til the  enthusiasm  o  f 
James  Young  persuaded 
him  to  have  screen  tests 
made. 


H 


USBAND"  is  a  generic  term  which  includes  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  There  is  the  fireside  hus- 
band, the  wild  and  roving  husband,  the  husband 
who  is  a  "good  provider,"  the  husband  temperamental,  the 
husband  phlegmatic,  and  assorted  lots  of  just  ordinary 
husbands  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  remain  true  to  type. 

Frank  Mills  has  played  them  all. 

We  were  discussing  his  screen  experiences  over  the  tea- 
cups in  his  up-town  apartment  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Mills 
had  stayed  just  long  enough  to  say  "Cream  or  lemon?"  and 
then  had  departed,  obviously  amused  at  the  turn  the  conver- 
sation had  taken. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  I  had  developed 
into  a  professional  screen  husband,"  said  Mr.  Mills.  "But, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  can't  remember  playing  anything 
else  on  the  screen.  Apparently  the  casting  director  places 
me  in  the  domestic  angle  of  the  eternal  triangle  instinctively 
and  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"Do  you  like  that  sort  of  character?"  I  asked,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  would  not.     That  certainly  comes  from 


Without  Benefit 
of  Custard 


Juanita  Hansen  has  proven 
that  a  beautiful  face  is  not 
always   to   be    thrown   at. 


Juanita  has  done  her  bit  in  comedy.  She 
has  done  it  gracefully  and  graciously.  But 
she  has  graduated.     She    is    now    a  star. 


NEVER  again  will   the   Cas- 
tillion-Norse      features     of 
Juanita    Hansen,    erstwhile 
baby  doll  and  exhibit  A  of 
exotic  screen  atmosphere,  stop  a  custard 
pie.     It  might — if  she  stumbles  onto  the 
comedy  set  by  mistake;  but  not  on  the  di 
rector's  orders. 

For  Juanita  is  through  with  sandbag  comedy.     It 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  elimination  of  pastry 
flour;  we  doubt  it.     The  truth  is  more  likely  hovering 
around  the  theory  that  the  Destiny  supposed  to  jerk 
more  or  less  of  our  fate-strings  discovered  one  of  them 
had  become  tangled — one  belonging  to  Juanita.     Not 
that  she  wasn't  interesting  in  the  pastric,  but  because 
she  is  more  so  in  the  more  austere. 

Juanita  has  done  her  bit  in  the  gay  comedy.  She 
has  done  it  graciously  and  gracefully.  But  she  has 
graduated.  The  screen  chorus  is  behind  her.  She  is 
now  a  star. 

It  all  came  about  in  a  rather  odd  way,  too.     One  of 
the  most  serious  minded  men  in  the  motion  picture 
business  who  cannot   be   induced  to  laugh  at  Charlie 
Chaplin  or  thrill  at  a  serial,  saw  Juanita  on  the  screen  in 
the  projection  room  at  Universal  City.     The  production 
was  a  Lyons-Moran  burlesque  in  which  Miss  Hansen  took 
the  role  of  a  highly  colored  Carmen  with  the  accent  on  the 
men. 

"That  tough  girl  can  act  like  a  house  afire  and  she  looks 
like  a  million  dollars,"  said  he.  "Sign  her  up.  I'll  make  a 
dramatic  star  out  of  her." 

Miss  Hansen  had  just  come  to  Universal  City.     No  one  there 
knew  much  about  her  but  she  was  signed  up,  tried  out,  and 
finally  put  into  "The  Brass  Bullet,"  which  started  to  shoot 
August  5th.    With  every  episode  interest  in  Juanita 
grew,  until  in  the  fifth  Mr.  Laemmle  wired  to  the 
Coast    to    look    out    for   several    big   dramatic 
stories  in  which  to  feature  her  as  a  star  after 
the  serial  was  finished.     She  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  special  stars  and  her  releases  will 
be  known  as  Juanita  Hansen  Special  Attractions. 

Seldom  has  it  happened  that  an  actress'  name  is 
so  indicative  of  character  and  ancestry  as  is  that  of 
Juanita    Hansen.     For    this    newest    of    Universal 


stars    is    a    Spanish    Viking. 
She  can  trace  her  forbears  to 
the   haughty   senioritas   of   old 
Castile,  and  the  fiery  old  Norse 
pirates   with    the    same   authority 
that     her     mirror     reflects     these 
strains    of    blood    in    her    striking 
features.     A   futurist  would  describe 
this  rare  combination  as  "burning 
ice."     But  while  Juanita  is  all  this 
when  she  wants  to  be  she  is  as  yet 
untouched  by  that  most  fatal  and 
unaccountable    of    theatrical    dis- 
eases known  as  Staritis.     When  a 
number  of  lovely  ladies  of  Uni- 
versal City  rushed  forth  to  grab 
a  cup  in  the  annual  bathing  suit 
carnival  at  Los  Angeles  there  was 
no  dissenting  voice  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  cup  to  her.     Her  unique 
creation  with  its  crowning   talis- 
man of  a  brass  bullet  fastened  to 
the  cap  contributed. 


Miss  Hansen  won  the  cup  in  the  annual  bathing  suit  carnival  in 
Los  Angeles;  the  vote  was  unanimous.     We  do  not  wonder  why. 


The  Family 
Name  Is 


Betty  Blythe's  determination 
to  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
perfection  is  the  most  promis- 
ing characteristic  of  the  con- 
vent-bred girl  who  scored  a 
hit  in  Empey's  screen  version 
of  "Over  the  Top.'' 


CAME    to   New   York 
with  one  hundred  dol- 
lars   in    my   purse,    a 
heart   full   of   ambi- 
tion and  fire  in  my  eye.     It 
didn't  take  me  long  to  find 
out  that   only  one  of  the 
three   things  were   of   any 
real  help.     The  money  and 
fiery  eyes  could  have  been 
left  at  home  for  all  the  real 
assistance  they  were  to  me." 

Thus   Betty   Blythe   tersely 
explains    her    rapid    rise    as    a 
screen  star.    With  all  deference  to 
her  modesty,  we  must  remind  her 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  "heart  full 
of  ambition"  to  spring  into   success  as 
she  has.     One  needs  an  abundance  of  cour- 
age, perseverance  and  above  everything  common 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  you  do  not  need  it  all.    Added 
to  this,  an  unusual  screen  personality  and  versatile  talent 
and  her  success  is  accounted  for  in  more  detail.     Even 
this  is  only  half;  to  understand  it  fully,  you  must  see  Miss 
Blythe  yourself. 

When  she  landed  in  New  York  from  the  convent,  she 
was  so  awed  by  the  crowds  that  she  would  not  leave  her 
hotel  for  three  days.  As  soon  as  she  gathered  courage 
enough  to  look  for  a  job,  she  found  one  at  once  as  "Slan- 
der"  in    George   Hobart's   morality   drama   "Experience." 


It  was  her 
work  in  this  play  that 
brought  her  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Vita- 
graph  Company.  She 
was  cast  as  a  sweet 
young  thing  in  "A  Game 
With  Fate"  and  a  heartless 
cruel  butterfly  in  "Tangled 
Lives"  and,  while  the  roles 
were  not  leads,  she  made  them 
so  distinctive  that  she  was  in- 
stantly recognized  as  a  "find." 
But  it  was  in  "Over  the  Top"  that  Betty 
Biythe  really  became  universally  known  to  film  fans.  Her 
work  as  "Madame  Arnot"  in  this  production  stood 
out  so  vividly  that  she  was  at  once  established  as  a 
star. 

All  this,  however,  she  considers  only  the  beginning.  The 
longer  she  stays  in  the  work,  the  more  she  feels  that  there 
is  to  learn.  This  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge  with  the 
determination  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  perfection,  is  the 
most  promising  characteristic  about  this  most  promising  of 
the  newer  stars.   Not  to  forget  the  "heart  full  of  ambition." 
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Stars  of  the  Screen       Iw 

and  i^&r^ 

Their  Stars  in  the  Sky 

By  Ellen  Woods 


Nativity  of 

Richard  Barthelmess, 

Born  May  8th. 


H' 


[ERE  we  have  a 
twice-born  actor,  as 
his  nativity  indicates  that 
this  rebirth  is  the  carma 
of  the  past  birth,  which 
will  bring  him  quite  a 
deal  of  criticism  and 
J&S^il  ^M     some   scandal   and  if  he 

^^^  .S^^^"^^^:^^^^^^^^      does  not  deserve  it  now, 
>f  he    is    supposed    not    to 

have  gotten  his  just  dues  until  this  life.  This  man  can  play- 
almost  any  part;  but  he  would  be  better  in  two  types  of  char- 
acters, like  a  lawyer  and  a  refined  crook.  He  is  lovable,  good 
natured  when  he  has  his  own  way,  and  is  very  patient  and  per- 
severing to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  has  excellent  judgment 
on  everything  but  socialism  and  religion.  He  should  neve- 
argue  about  either.  He  will  be  a  good  husband  and  be  very 
happy  in  marriage.  He  should  stay  in  the  country  of  his  birth, 
as  there  is  danger  of  being  held  in  bondage  if  he  would  even 
step  over  the  border  of  Mexico  or  Canada.  He  should  use 
caution  when  on  water,  especially  the  Great  Lakes.  This  man 
has  a  strong  constitution,  but  must  not  take  intoxicating  drink 
or  it  will  melt  the  body,  like  fire  to  ice.  In  102 1  he  will  take 
many  journeys,  one  of  which  will  bring  him  quite  a  fortune, 
but  the  best  good  financial  luck  will  come  to  him  in  1927  and 
will  last  until  1950.  He  should  never  invest  money  in  hotels 
or  summer  resorts  but  should  always  be  on  salary. 


Nativity  of 

Miss  Dorothy  Gish, 

Born  March  nth. 

AT  the  hour  of  this 
young  lady's  birth, 
the  Zodiacal  sign  Scorpio 
was  rising,  and  with 
Mars  the  lord  thereof  lo- 
cated in  the  humane  sign 
Aquarius.  She  has  all  of 
her  planets  located  in 
signs  of  human  form,  ex- 
cept Pices  and  Scorpio, 
and  both  of  these  are  philanthropic.  Humane  signs  are  supposed 
to  give  a  nature  that  is  sympathetic,  and  gentle,  forgiving  the 
worst  wrongs.  From  my  judgment  of  this  nativity,  I  would 
say  that  Miss  Gish  would  not  make  a  good  vampire,  nor  could 
she  play  other  than  where  she  could  fight  for  honor  and  justice 
for  others.  Justice  and  equality  is  her  motto.  She  would 
beggar  herself  for  others,  if  she  came  across  distress.  She  has 
great  love  and  even  veneration  for  little  children.  Miss  Gish 
believes  in  freedom  of  speech,  actions,  and  religions.  She  would 
be  an  excellent  Judge  of  Courts.  Miss  Dorothy  has  many 
friends,  in  fact  I  do  not  think  she  has  anything  but  friends. 
Her  husband  will  hold  some  very  high  position  on  an  advisory- 
board,  and  he  will  be  as  gentle  and  humane  as  herself.  She 
will  make  a  long  journey  by  water  every  18  years,  and  will 
be  traveling  by  land  once  in  every  two  years  all  during  her 
life.  Therefore,  I  would  not  advise  her  to  invest  much  money 
in  a  home  or  furnishing,  other  than  could  be  put  in  a  trunk. 


FROM  THE  AUDIENCE 


Editor  Photoplay,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  From  Boone,  Iowa,  comes 
the  plaintive  wail  that  certain  screen 
celebrities,  viz.,  Farnum,  Hart,  Ray,  Fair- 
banks, etc.,  are  no  longer  seen  there  in 
their  later  triumphs.  In  your  July  num- 
ber of  Photoplay,  you  call  the  attention 
of  the  "Motion  Picture  Producer"  to  this 
state  of  affairs;  is  the  fault  perhaps  with 
the  local  managers? 

We  are  permitted  to  see  each  month, 
not  only  the  screen  celebrities,  but  we  see 
them  in  their  FIRST  RUN  features  and 
we  hail  from  a  town  much  smaller  than 
Boone  (Algona  has  about  3,500).  Our 
manager,  N.  C.  Rice,  has  studied  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  as  few  other  moving 
picture  managers  have  done;  he  has  been 
satisfied  only  with  the  best  and  insisted 
that  producers  and  picture  agencies  live 
up  to  their  agreements;  he  has  been  a 
tireless  advertiser,  both  newspaper  and 
bill-board  and  direct  mail;  he  has  con- 
stantly improved  his  place  of  amusement 
just  as  any  up-to-date  business  is  forced 
to  in  these  days  of  competition;  he  has 
secured  at  great  expense,  the  services  of 
an  exceptional  pianist,  who  plays  every 
inch  of  the  films  in  a  masterly  way;  in 
short,  he  has  put  energy  and  push  into  his 
business  and  it  has  won  out. 

In  these  days  of  rising  costs,  it  is  as 


unjust  to  blame  the  producers  for  raising 
the  price  of  their  product  as  to  blame  the 
wholesaler  for  the  high  cost  of  merchan- 
dise. The  local  manager  as  well  as  the 
retailer,  must  raise  the  price  of  his  goods 
accordingly.  And  if  the  product  is  worth 
the  money,  people  will  pay  for  it.  Again, 
it  is  "up  to  the  local  manager;"  to  get  the 
best,  advertise  it  as  such,  present  it  in  a 
pleasing  manner  with  appropriate  music 
and  the  patrons  will  pay  the  price.  These 
are  my  personal  views  on  the  subject; 
let's  hear  from  others. 
Respectfully, 

T.  H.  Chrischilles. 
Algona,  Iowa. 

*     *     *     * 
The  Editor,  Photoplay  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago, U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Some  months  ago  I  was 
bold  enough  to  send  you  a  few  lines  for 
your  "Why  do  they  do  it"  page  but  up  to 
the  present  have  not  seen  them  in  print. 
Perhaps  the  effort  was  not  worthy,  of  pub- 
lication or  perhaps  coming  from  such  an 
insignificant  place  as  Brisbane  it  was  at 
once  relegated  to  the  W.  P.  B. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  Brisbane  is  not  such  a  village  as 
some  people  imagine  (even  in  Australia). 
The  population  of  the  city  is  173,000  and 


the  city  proper  has  half  a  dozen  continu- 
ous picture  shows.  (We  call  them  "pic- 
tures" over  here,  not  "movies.")  In  the 
suburbs  most  of  the  shows  are  in  the  open 
air  and  they  are  legion.  In  Brisbane  you 
can  sit  and  look  at  pictures  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  with  only  the  stars 
for  a  roof. 

Don't  think  from  that,  that  Brisbane  is 
a  "Hades"  of  a  place.  We  are  not  within 
the  tropics  although  perhaps  we  may  have 
a  few  warm  days  during  the  summer. 
The  climate  taken  all  round  may  be  de- 
scribed as  delightful.  In  Brisbane  we 
have  the  finest  theatre  in  the  common- 
wealth (the  Tivoli) 

"Bill"  Hart  is  a  great  favorite  here  and 
you  can  always  depend  on  a  full  house 
day  and  night  when  he  appears.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  don't  think  there  is  ever 
empty  houses  no  matter  who  is  starring. 
The  people  in  this  place  I'll  gamble  are 
as  enthusiastic  over  pictures  as  in  any 
other  place  you  can  mention. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  its 
coming  each  month.  Of  course  I've  read 
the  others  but  after  consideration  I've 
decided  to  stick  to  "Photoplay."  Apolo- 
gizing if  I  have  taken  too  much  time.  I 
am.  yours  faithfully. 

Dick  Butler 

Sussex  St.,  Sth.  Brisbane,  Australia. 


— — —  -  r — ' 


Bessie  caught  this 
fish  all  by  herself. 
It  isn't  a  "prop- 
erty" fish.  Her 
studio  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for 
who  ever  heard  of 
a  director  permit- 
ting fish  to  hog 
the  camera? 


Vacation! 


A  FTER  all,  there  is  much  in  the  life  of  a  motion  picture 
■**•  actress  that  isn't  real.  There  are  mock  love  affairs,  mock 
weddings  and  even  mock  vacations.  And  perhaps  that  was 
why  Bessie  Love  derived  so  much  real  pleasure  out  of  her 
outing  this  summer.  Hers  was  a  REAL  vacation.  We'd  hate 
to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  any  studio  folk  had 
they  stumbled  into  camp.  It  was  at  Catalina  Island  where 
Bessie  and  her  mother  and  father  vacationed.  And  at  five 
o'clock  each  morning  Bessie  was  up) — posing  while  Dad 
snapped  pictures  evidencing  her  prowess  with  the  rod. 
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to  reform  the  son  of  her  boss  and  marry 
him.  Mabel  manages  to  carry  the  plot 
with  her  irresistible  comedy,  but  whenever 
she  leaves  it,  it  drags  interminably. 

THE  HEART  OF  A  GIRL— World 

"The  Heart  of  a  Girl"  is  the  first  World 
picture  to  feature  Barbara  Castleton  and 
Irving  Cummings.  It  tells  a  story  of  love 
and  politics  in  which  a  girl  first  wrecks 
and  then  rescues  her  lover's  campaign  in 
Congress.  The  plot  has  just  enough  ma- 
terial to  show  the  promise  in  these  new 
co-stars,  who  look  and  act  exactly  like  a 
couple  on  a  magazine  cover. 

YOU  CAN'T  BELIEVE  EVERY- 
THING—Triangle 

"You  Can's  Believe  Everything"  is  a 
breezy  summer  idyl  with  the  entire  cast 
appearing  in  bathing  suits  most  of  the 
time.  A  society  girl  compromises  her- 
self through  the  rescue  of  her  lover  from 
drowning;  they  are  married  however,  and 
the  veranda  gossip  is  stilled.  Gloria 
Swanson  as  the  heroine  manages  to  look 
attractive  even  when  dripping  with  water, 
as  she  is  almost  constantly.  The  bathing- 
suit  scenes  are  amusing  and  innocent 
enough  except  for  a  "Neptune's  banquet" 
in  which  the  party  gets  very  rough. 

TO  HELL  WITH  THE  KAISER— 
Metro 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  too 
bad  about  William  of  Berlin.  So  when 
the  climax  of  the  Metro  picture,  "To  Hell 
With  the  Kaiser,"  shows  that  arch  fiend 
in  the  nether  regions,  where  His  Satanic 
Majesty  abdicates  in  his  favor,  there  is  no 
libel.  The  story  leading  to  this  desirable 
consummation,  is  not  strikingly  original, 
except  that  it  shows  William  getting  his 
tips  direct  from  the  devil,  garbed  in  his 
well-known  habiliments.  It  is  a  story  of 
brutalities  and  atrocities,  all  too  true. 
Olive  Tell  is  the  lovely  heroine,  who 
helps  put  the  Kaiser  where  he  will  eventu- 
ally go  in  truth,  if  hell  there  be. 

OPPORTUNITY  —  Metro 

Viola  Dana  is  at  her  best  in  comedy. 
"Opportunity"  is  hers.  She  masquerades 
as  a  boy,  encounters  difficulties,  and  mar- 
ries the  principal  one  at  the  end.  Her 
wide-eyed  wonder  at  her  adventures  is 
delightful.  Hale  Hamilton,  lately  seen 
with  May  Allison,  again  proves  that  Rich- 
ard Rowland  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  drafted  this  large,  genial  person 
into  films. 

SANDY  —  Paramount 

"Sandy,"  with  Louise  Huff  and  Jack 
Pickford,  has  caught  all  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venturous youth  that  made  the  book  so 
popular.  Most  of  us  remember  the 
freckle-faced  Scotch  lad  who  began  his 
career  as  a  stowaway  and  later  marries 
the  girl  who  befriended  him.  The  story 
is  delightfully  developed  by  George  Mel- 
ford  in  a  series  of  lovely  pictures.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Pickford-Huff  ro- 
mances. 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Concluded  from  page  80) 

SHARK  MONROE  — Artcraft 

In  the  first  reel  of  "Shark  Monroe," 
William  Hart  appears  as  a  skipper  sailing 
a  very  rough  ocean  in  a  series  of  ex- 
tremeiy  beautiful  sea  scenes.  After  this 
the  setting  changes  to  his  well  known 
habitat  in  the  far  North.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent far  North  picture  about  a  good  bad 
man  who  kidnaps  a  young  girl  to  protect 
her.  But  Hart  fits  so  perfectly  into  the 
"Sea  Wolf"  atmosphere  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  take  him  off  the  ship. 

TINSEL  — World 

In  "Tinsel,"  Kitty  Gordon  is  a  mother 
with  a  past  and  Muriel  Ostriche  is  her 
roguish  daughter.  Her  attempts  to  teach 
her  child  the  difference  between  a  roue 
and  a  good  man  are  so  thorough  that  she 
is  obliged  to  rescue  the  girl  from  the  roue. 
Kitty  Gordon  looked  particularly  stun- 
ning in  a  series  of  "which-is-mother-and- 
which-daughter"  poses. 


In  A  Nutshell 

"Shackled"  (Paralta)— Louise  Glaum 
as  a  magdalen,  beautifully  gowned.  W. 
Lawson  Butt,  loving  her  grimly  in  spite 
of  All.  Intense  domestic  melodrama,  well 
developed  but  a  bit  too  hectic  for  the 
high  school  age. 

"Smashing  Through"  (Universal) — 
Herbert  Rawlinson  smashes  through  five 
reels  of  desert  scenery.  Is  assisted  by 
express  trains,  motor  cycles  and  innu- 
merable wild  bronchos. 

"Find  the  Woman"  (Vitagraph)— O. 
Henry's  "Cherchez  la  Femme"  amplified 
into  screen  form.  Alice  Joyce  wistful 
and  lovely,  in  the  role  of  the  persecuted 
primadonna.  She  turns  hisses  to  applause, 
winning  the  audience  and  the  rather  nega- 
tive hero.  All  this  against  the  sultry, 
languorous  background  of  a  New  Orleans 
summer. 

"Kidder  &  Ko"  (Pathe)— Bryant  Wash- 
burn having  fun  with  amnesia;  he  feigns 
loss  of  memory  and  wins  a  fortune  and 
a  girl;  humorous  variation  of  an  oft-used 
theme. 

"We  Should  Worry"  (Fox) — Jane  and 
Katherine  Lee  as  mischievous  youngsters 
who  prevent  their  pretty  aunt  from  mar- 
rying the  villain  of  the  play,  and  thwart 
a  buglary;  pretty  silly  stuff. 

"The  Only  Road"  (Metro)— Viola 
Dana  as  a  missing  heiress,  saved  from 
villainous  plots  by  Casson  Ferguson,  in 
adventures  which  bring  out  all  her  pretty 
wistfulness  and  quaint  comedy  talent. 

"The  Model's  Confession"  (Universal) 
— Mary  MacLaren,  beautiful  and  drama- 
tic, in  a  foul  story  which  culminates  with 
a  father  making  "love"  to  his  own  daugh- 
ter, while  ignorant  of  her  identity;  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review  please  write. 

"The  Claw"  (Select)— Clara  Kimball 
Young  decorating  a  story  in  which  Jack 
Holt  is  redeemed  and  killed  in  rescuing 
Milton  Sills  from  South  African  savages; 
picturesque  and  clean. 

"Which  Woman"  (Bluebird)— Priscilla 
Dean  embellishing  a  snappy  crook  story 


of  a  jewel  robbery  and  a  vanishing  bride; 
Ella  Flail  as  a  rather  awkward  heroine. 

"A  Little  Sister  of  Everybody"  (Pathe) 
— Bessie  Love  among  labor  agitators, 
marrying  the  young  mill  owner  and  mak- 
ing everybody  happy;  clean  and  mildly 
thrilling. 

"The  Voice  of  Destiny"  (Pathe) — A 
man  is  murdered  and  the  identity  of  the 
thief  revealed  by  Baby  Marie  Osborne 
playing  a  dictaphone  record;  a  stupid 
yarn,  badly  acted. 

"The  House  of  Gold"  (Metro)— A 
story  in  which  not  one  character  acts  like  • 
a  human  being  except  Hugh  Thompson 
as  the  handsome  hero ;  too  complex  to  tell 
in  the  brief  space  to  which  it  is  entitled; 
Emmy  Wehlen  starred. 

"Nine-Tenths  of  the  Law"  (Independ- 
ent)— Mitchell  Lewis  repeating  his  well- 
known  fighting  French  trapper  impersona- 
tion by  means  of  his  curiously  formed 
lower  lip;  the  child  is  saved  and  the  bad 
men  killed. 

"Her  Body  in  Bond"  (Universal) — Mae 
Murray  showing  how  long  she  can  hold 
out  against  a  seducer. 

"Hell  Bent"  (Universal) — Harry  Carey 
riding,  shooting,  fighting,  and  trudging 
across  the  desert;  hot  stuff. 

"The  Girl  in  His  House"  (Vitagraph)— 
Unscrupulous  father  of  pretty  girl  swin- 
dles house  from  hero;  happy  ending  in 
house  that  caused  the  trouble;  typical 
summer-fiction  plot,  typically  acted  by 
Earle  Williams  and  Grace  Darmond. 

"Closin'  In"  (Triangle) — -William  Des- 
mond as  a  noble  athlete  suffering  for  an- 
other's crime;  vindicated  thrillingly  in  the 
last  reel;  enlivened  by  several  mining- 
camp  fights  in  which  the  hero  proves  that 
he  is  as  muscular  as  he  is  noble. 

"The  Mortgaged  Wife"  (Universal) — 
Again  the  fable  of  the  passionate  em- 
ployer who  saves  his  embezzling  clerk 
from  jail  on  the  grounds  of  the  clerk's 
wife  joining  his  household;  only  in  the 
end  Ihe  marries  Dorothy  Phillips,  thereby 
showing  a  great  deal  more  intelligence 
than  the  author  of  the  story  in  toto,  (not 
meaning  that  the  tale  is  clownish,  though 
of  course — ) 

"The  Fly  God"  (Triangle)— Roy  Stew- 
art in  a  "Red  Saunders"  story,  where  a 
fly  decides  a  jury's  verdict;  typically 
"western." 

"The  Painted  Lily"  (Triangle) — Alma 
Rubens  acting  as  a  gambler's  decoy  in  a 
mechanical  melodrama;  just  another 
movie. 

"Tangled  Lives"  (Triangle) — "Tan- 
gled" is  hardly  the  word — "scrambled" 
would  be  more  to  the  point ;  a  melodrama 
of  suicide  and  unfaithful  wives;  Harry 
Morey  towering  above  circumstances. 

"One  Dollar  Bid"  (Paralta)— J.  War- 
ren Kerrigan  as  a  slave  of  liquor,  sold  to 
a  girl  under  an  old  southern  law,  reform- 
ing, and  marrying  his  purchaser. 

"The  City  of  Tears"  (Bluebird) — Car- 
mel  Myers  offering  to  sell  herself  for  the 
liberty  of  the  man  she  loves,  but  not  being 
required  to  complete  the  deal;  suggestive 
melodrama,  decorated  with  the  vivid  My- 
ers personality. 

"Tempered  Steel"  (McClure)— Petrova 
in  another  melodrama  in  which  she  thinks 
she  killed  a  man  and  didn't;  where's  the 
producer  who  knows  how  to  exploit  the 
Petrova  talent? 
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One  cannot  know  of  Cutex  and 
not  love  to  use  it.  Cutex  keeps  my 
nails  looking  so  beautiful,  my 
friends  often  remark  it" 


How  to  ^rvejrowc  nails 
a  perfect  manicure  - 

Without  ruinous  cutting  of  the  cuticle 


When  you  see 
how  smooth 
Cutex  keeps 
you  r  cuticle, 
you  will  never 
cut  it  again 


(S^Tftf^l?  T  has  long  been  known  that 
(5<li?)|(l(p)  cutting  ruins  the  cuticle. 
VJSl'?^  Everywhere  doctors  and 
( t7Vi|/f7| )  skin  specialists  tell  us:  "do 
KJ^wJ^J.  not  cut  tne  cuticle";  "cut- 
ting is  ruinous". 

Some  of  us  do  not  realize  that  the 
more  we  cut  and  clip,  the  more  we 
have  to— for  every  time  we  use  scis- 
sors we  are  creating  the  very  rough- 
ness and  unevenness  we  are  striving 
to  overcome. 

It  was  to  do  away  with  cutting  that 
Cutex  was  formulated.  Cutex  is  ab- 
solutely harmless.  With  it  you  your- 
self can  keep  your  cuticle  smooth  and 
firm,  your  nails  shapely  and  attractive. 

Begin  to  have  beautiful  nails  today 

File  the  nails  to  the  desired  length  and 
shape.  Then  wrap  a  little  cotton 
around  the  end  of  the  orange  stick 
(both  come  with  Cutex),  dip  into  the 
bottle  and  work  around  the  base  of  the 
nails,  gently  pushing  back  the  cuticle. 
Carefully  rinse  the  fingers  with  clear 
water,  pushing  the  cuticle  back  when 
drying  the  hands. 

A  little  Cutex  Nail  White  applied 


Mail  the  coupon  today 

with  15c  for  this  complete 

Individual  Manicure  Set. 

It  will  give  you  several 

"manicures" 


underneath  the  nails  removes  .-tains. 
Finish  with  Cutex  Nail  Polish. 

Don't  put  it  off.  See  how  quickly  even 
an  abused  nail  can  be  made  really 
lovely. 

If  the  skin  around  the  base  of  your 
nail  dries  easily  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  that  of  many  women  does, 
apply  a  little  Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort. 
This  cream  will  help  to  keep  your 
cuticle  always  soft  and  pliant. 

Cutex,  the  cuticle  remover,  comes  in 
30c,  60c  and  $1.25  bottles.  Cutex  Nail 
White  is  30c.  Cutex  Nail  Polish  in 
any  form  is  only  30c.  Cutex  Cuticle 
Comfort  is  30c.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want  in.  your  favorite  store, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  direct. 

A  complete  Manicure  Set  for  you 

Send  15c  now  (10c  for  the  set  and  5c  for  packing 
and  postage)  and  we  will  aend  you  the  complete 
Manicure  Set  shown  below.  Send  for  it  now — don't 
let  another  day  go  by  until  you  see  bow  lovely 
your  nails  can  look.  Address  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  709,    11*  West   17th  St.,  New  York  City, 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  send  15c  for  your  set  to 
MacLean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited,  Dept. <('-.  489 
St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal,  and  get  Canadian 
prices. 


Mail  this  coupon  with   15c  today 


Give  your  nails  the  most  de- 
lightful  polish  they  have  ever 
had,    with  Cutex  Sail    Polish 


NORTHAM  WARREN 
Dept.  709,  114  W.  1  7th  St. 

N.  Y.  City 

Name 

Street 

City State. 
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ACCORDING  to  his  daily  schedule  for 
work  and  play.  "Fatty"  Arbuckle 
should  be  anything  but  fat.  For  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  outline  of  a  day 
spent  with  Fatty:  7  a.  m..  Fatty  rises; 
7:15,  a  dip  in  the  surf;  7:30,  breakfast; 
8,  leaves  for  studio;  8:01,  arrives;  8:02, 
rolls  the  makin's;  8:05,  reads  his  mail; 
8:15,  works  out  with,  his  trainers;  8:45, 
starts  to  make  up;  9:30,  confers  with  his 
comedy  staff;  10,  on  the  set;  10:01.  re- 
hearses; 10:30  to  1  p.  m.,  shoots  scenes; 
1  p.  m.,  lunches;  1:30,  back  to  work  until 
4:29;  4:30,  takes  make-up  off;  5,  starts 
out  in  racer;  6:30,  dinner;  8,  goes  to  the 
theatre,  for  a  motor  boat  ride,  to  a  rival 
motion  picture,  or — to  bed! 

NELL    BOONE,    who    is    Mrs.    Niles 
Welch,  appears  with  Jack  Barrymore 
in  his  first  picture  since  his  return. 

LEONCE  PERRET,  who  directed  "The 
Million  Dollar  Dollies,"  now  has  his 
own  producing  company,  and  his  first  re- 
lease is  a  patriotic  picture  in  which  E.  K. 
Lincoln  and  Dolores  Cassinelli,  formerly 
of  Essanay,  enact  the  leading  roles. 


Plays  and  Players 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

TOM  MOORE  has  been  elevated  to 
stardom  after  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship as  leading  man  to  Goldwyn's  trio  of 
feminine  stars,  Mabel  Normand,  Madge 
Kennedy,  and  Mae  Marsh.  Moore's  first 
is  "Just  for  Tonight." 

FRANCES  MARION  has  just  signed  a 
new  contract  to  write  scenarios  for 
Artcraft  and  Paramount  for  another  year. 
Miss  Marion  has  written  many  of  Mary 
Pickford's  most  successful  screen-plays. 

ELLIOT  DEXTER  has  a  new  contract 
with  the  Paramount  organization 
whereby  he  will  continue  as  leading  man 
in  their  West  Coast  companies. 

HAROLD  LLOYD  is  a  strong  War 
Savings  Stamp  man.  He  strolled  into 
a  grill  and  after  dinner  called  for  his  bill. 
He  paid  his  check,  gathered  up  the  change 
from  the  waiter's  little  hold-up  tray  and 
laid  a  twenty-five  cent  thrift  stamp  there- 
on. The  waiter  setmed  stunned  for  a 
moment,  then  he  smiled  and  pocketed  the 
stamp.  "I  understand,  sir,"  he  said,  "it 
is  a  very  good  idea,  sir.    Thank  you,  sir." 


THE  War  Department  has  decided  that 
Charles  Chaplin  is  more  valuable  as 
a  fun-maker  right  here  at  home  than  he 
would  be  in  the  trenches  over  there,  so 
they  have  placed  the  comedian  in  the  fifth 
classification.  It  is  believed  that  he  will 
render  the  United  States  greater  service 
by  continuing  his  work  as  a  screen  star, 
paying  an  income  tax  of  $250,000,  and  do- 
ing such  work  as  he  has  been  doing  for 
the  Liberty  Loan.  Chaplin's  income,  it  is 
said,  would  pay  for  the  expenses  of  a 
whole  company  of  soldiers  for  a  year  at 
the  front. 

BRYANT  WASHBURN  is  now  with 
Paramount.  He  was  with  Pathe  until 
that  organization  attempted  to  make  him 
play  opposite  Baby  Marie  Osborne  as  the 
kid  star's  leading  man.  He  will  make 
eight  pictures  a  year  for  three  years. 

BLANCHE  SWEET  will  appear  in  the 
screen  version  of  Rupert  Hughes'  sen- 
sational novel  of  the  great  war,  "The  Un- 
pardonable Sin."    Miss  Sweet  has  signed 
a  long-term  contract  with  Harry  Garson. 
(Concluded  on  page  no) 


Do  You  Woo  the  Scenario  Editor? 


By  Cal  York 


I  DEFY  you  to  point  out  to  me  a 
man,  woman  or  child  who  hasn't 
written  a  scenario,  doesn't  intend  to,  or 
doesn't  think  he  or  she  could  if  they 
ever  tried.  Everybody's  doing  it;  and 
it's  fair  to  say  that  frequently  the  un- 
known comes  forward  with  the  real  live 
idea. 

I  met  Mrs.  Kate  Corbaley  on  the 
street  in  Los  Angeles  not  long  ago. 
You  remember  her,  of  course:  her 
"Real  Folks"  won  the  first  prize  in 
Photoplay  Magazine's  scenario  con- 
test, and  she  has  been  delivering  salable 
stories  ever  since.  One  studio-man- 
ager bought  five  of  her  scenarios  in  a 
lump. 

She  was  carrying  a  large  packet  of 
letters,  her  morning  mail.  "Since  I 
won  Photoplay's  first  prize,  I've  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  persons 
in  the  world,"  she  laughed.  "I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters,  and  from 
every  civilized  country  on  earth,  ask- 
ing me  how  to  write  scenarios  and  how 
to  sell  them.  I  don't  know  whether  all 
this  popularity  is  a  tribute  to  me  or  to 
Photoplay's  circulation.  One  letter 
came  from  Calcutta,  India,  another 
from  New  Zealand,  and  another  from 
Buenos  Aires;  and  I've  had  a  dozen  or 
so  from  England.  And  on  top  of  it  all 
I've  just  spent  two  hours  standing  on 
one  foot  and  then  the  other  at  my  front 


One  scenario  editor's  assistant  found  two  milk 

bottles  on  her  stoop  —  one  partly  filled  with  a 

scenario. 


door  listening  to  detailed  plots  deliv- 
ered by  the  son  of  our  plumber!  Can 
you  imagine  it! " 

Mrs.  Corbaley  is  not  the  only  one 
with  such  tribulations.  When  H.  O. 
Davis,  general  manager  of  Triangle, 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he- 
had  discovered  the  best  barber  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  gentleman  began  pouring 
plots  into  the  defenseless  Davis  ear 
whilst  he  unconsciously  poked  lather 
down  the  Davis  vocal  orifice.  Mr. 
Davis  straightway  bought  a  safety 
razor. 

C.  Gardner  Sullivan  was  forced  to 
discharge  a  negro  chauffeur  because 
the  colored  pusson  paid  more  attention 
to  plots  than  to  the  carburetor  and 
traffic  regulations.  Josie  Sedgwick 
eschews  her  oldtime  favorite  hair- 
washing  parlor  since  the  lady  in 
charge  has  found  that  Josie's  a  motion 
picture  actress  and  has  begun  to  bom- 
bard her  with  melodrama  of  her  own 
invention  with  every  lemon  application. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mary  O'Connor, 
assistant  to  Frank  E.  Woods,  who  is 
head  of  Lasky's  production  depart- 
ment, sauntered  out  on  the  back  porch 
of  her  Hollywood  bungalow  for  her 
morning's  morning  and  found  that  her 
milkman  had  left  two  bottles,  one  filled 
with  the  usual  extract  of  kine  and  the 
other  partly  filled — with  a  scenario! 
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Do  yourymm^  to 
s<  cleajr  complexiorv^ 


1 


F  your  skin  is  not  fresh,  smooth  and  glowing, 
or  has  suffered  from  an  unwise  use  of 
cosmetics,  let  Resinol  Soap  help  to  clear  it. 

Perhaps  your  complexion  is  unattractive 
simply  because  it  is  not  cleansed  thoroughly 
and  regularly  with  the  proper  kind  of  soap. 

For  most  skins,  the  soap  should  be  free  from 
harsh,  drying  alkali,  and  should  contain  just 
enough  soothing,  healing  medication  to  re- 
lieve clogged  pores,  reduce  the  tendency  to 
pimples,  redness  and  oiliness,  and  to  bring 
out  the  natural  beauty  of  the  complexion. 


Resinol  Soap  is  just  that  kind,  an  unusually 
pure  and  cleansing  toilet  soap,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  gentle   Resinol  medication. 

Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes  with 
Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  working  the 
creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently  with  the 
finger  tips.  Then  wash  off  with  more  Resinol 
Soap  and  warm  water,  finishing  with  a  dash 
of  clear,  cold  water,  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you  will 
probably  be  astonished  to  see  how  quickly 
your  complexion  becomes   clearer,   fresher 
and  more  velvety. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists 
and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

Men    with    tender  faces  find    Resinol 
Shaving  Stick  most  agreeable. 


oap 
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Jackie  Saunders  knows  that 

Carnation  Milk 

makes  everything  you 
cook  with  it  taste  better 


MISS  JACKIE  SAUNDERS,  the 
popular  Balboa  star,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  good  cooking.  That  is 
why  she  relies  upon  the  uniform 
quality  of  Carnation  Milk,  which  is 
always  clean,  sweet,  pure  and  safe. 

Miss  Saunders  likes  the  convenience  of  Car- 
nation Milk — when  she  makes  a  pot  of  cocoa 
(for  which  she  is  famous)  she  is  always 
sure  of  splendid  milk  to  add  to  its  goodness. 

Miss  Saunders  makes  desserts  and  everyday 
dishes  with  it,  too — and  we  know  you  will 
enjoy  spoon  corn  bread  the  way  she  makes 
it.  -Try  the  recipe  given  herewith.  Use 
Carnation  in  your  own  choicest  recipes  and 
realize  what  a  genuine  help  it  is. 

Try  Carnation— it  betters  your  cooking  and 
helps  you  save  in  these  days  of  thrift. 


JHL 


Delicate  Spoon 
Corn  Bread 

!4  cup  cornmeal,  1  teaspoon  butter. 
1  teaspoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2 
eggs,  1  cup  Cam  tion  Milk,  1  cup 
water  Mix  the  cornmeal  and  water 
and  bring  slowly  to  boiling  point. 
Add  the  Carnation  Milk,  butter,  salt, 
sugar  and  egg  yolks.  Lastly  fold  in 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  very 
stiff.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  30 
minutes.  Serve  in  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  cooked. 


Custard  Pie 

1  cup  Carnation  Milk,  1 
cup  cold  water,  3  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar,  3  eggs 
beaten  light,  grated  nut- 
meg. Stir  Carnation 
Milk,  water,  and  sugar 
together  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Add  eggs 
and  nutmeg,  and  bake 
withouttopcrustin  mod- 
erate oven  until  solid. 


CARNATION  MILK  is  real  milk— just  cow's  milk,  evap- 
orated to  the  consistency  of  cream  and  sterilized  to  main- 
tain its  purity  and  wholesomeness.  Because  of  its  rich  quality 
it  adds  to  the  deliciousness  of  everything  cooked  with  it.  Use 
Carnation  undiluted  for  coffee,  as  you  would  cream.  For 
cooking,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water  and  you  "bring 
it  back"  to  its  full  milk  state.  If  you  prefer  skimmed  milk  for 
cooking,  simply  add  more  water.  Carnation  "stays  sweet" 
until  opened  and  for  several  days  thereafter. 

Order  several  cans  of  Carnation  Milk  from  your  grocer  today 
and  use  it  in  your  cooking,  in  coffee,  for  drinking — give  it  a  fair 
test  for  every  milk  purpose  in  your  home,  and  we  believe  you 
will  make  it  your  only  milk  supply. 


L  Wl-lLRrj 

^k..     .^AN  ^SWEETENED  CONOENSEB^W-^ 


Free  Book  of  Recipes 
for  Photoplay  Readers 


We  will  gladly  mail  to  any  reader  of  Photoplay  a  copy  of 
"The  Story  of  Carnation  Milk,"  our  book  of  tested  recipes  for 
everyday  and  special  dishes.     Write  for  it  now. 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

984  Stuart  Building  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Olga,  N.  Y. — We  can't  get  over  that 
old-fashioned  idea  that  players  act  just  as 
well  whether  they're  married  or  not  and 
the  public  knows  it.  You're  sorry  Henry 
Kolker  is  married  and  glad  Eugene  O'Brien 
isn't.  But  dearie,  what  difference  does  it 
make?  "I  like  it  so  much  better  when 
they're  not  married,"  sez  you;  "as  then 
they  seem  to  belong  to  us  much  more  than 
it  some  women  had  a  claim  on  them."  Pus- 
sonally  I  think  you're  foolish,  Olga.  Most 
of  us  have  got  to  take  the  plunge  sooner 
or  later  and  Eugene  is  young  and  an  aw- 
fully good  swimmer — oh,  write  him  your- 
self. 


lowing  is  the  cast  of  "Unclaimed  Goods:" 
Betsy  Burke,  Vivian  Martin ;  Danny  Done- 
gan,  Harrison  Ford;  "Cocopah  Kid,"  Cas- 
son  Ferguson;  "Gentleman  Joe"  Slade, 
George  McDaniel;  Idaho  Ina,  Carmen  Phil- 
lips; Sheriff  Burke,  Dick.  La  Reno;  Uncle 
Murphy,  George  Kunkel.  Write  again,  An- 
ita, Jr. 


Myrtle,  Guelph,  Ont.  —  Now  listen, 
Myrtle — we'll  tell  you  about  Dick  Barthel- 
mess  if  you'll  tell  us  how  to  pronounce 
that — Guelph.  We  have  always,  always 
wanted  to  know  how  to  pronounce  that — 
Guelph.  Well,  then — Richard  may  be 
reached  at  126  W.  47th  St.,  New  York.  And 
Richard  is  considered  one  of  the  very  most 
promising  juveniles  on  the  screen;  and  he  has 
played  opposite  Marguerite  Clark  and  Madge 
Kennedy;  and  he  volunteered  his  services  for 
a  government  picture;  and  he  was  born  in 
N.  Y.  C.  twenty-three  years  ago.  Indeed  we 
never  would  have  guessed  your  admiration 
for  young  Richard  if  you  had  not  told  us. 


H.  J.  H.,  Western  Australia.  —  I 
would  never  advise  any  one  to  be  a  motion 
picture  actor,  much  less  leave  a  happy  home 
in  Western  Australia  or  anywhere  else  and 
come  over  here  to  get  a  job.  Don't  do  it. 
An  American  producer — or  any  producer 
for  that  matter,  never  engaged  a  player  on 
the  strength  of  a  photograph ;  because  any 
old  photographer  can  make  a  lost  hope  look 
like  a  possibility.  You  may  be  either — 1 
don't  know.  Did  you  read  "I  Want  to  be 
a  Movie  Star"  in  the  August  Photoplay? 
Good  stuff;  it  may  help  you. 


of  Olive,  has  never  been  in  the  movies. 
"You  remember  when"  the  fair  Alma  was 
playing  in  stock  in  your  city?  Olive's  latest 
is  for  Metro;  "To  Hell  with  the  Kaiser"  is 
the  zippy  title.  Glad  you  enjoyed  "The 
Eagle's  Eye"  in  fiction  form  in  Photoplay 
Magazine.  "Please  call  me  'Billie,'  Mr.  An- 
swer Man!"  Very  well,  Billie;  we  endeavor 
to  please. 


Lucile,  Tucson,  Ariz. — Norman  Kerry 
played  Gordon  in  "Amarilly  of  Clothesline 
Alley."  His  real  name  was  Norman  Kaiser 
— before  the  war.  He  is  not  married— yet. 
He  lives  in  Los  Angeles;  adSress  him  care 
L.  A.  Athletic  Club.  We  couldn't  print 
ycur  initials,  Lucile;  and  you  know  why. 
Nev'  mind,  Lucile ;  mebbe  when  we  know 
you  better. 


Gladys  F.,  St.  John,  N.  B.— If  Bill  Far- 
num  would  send  you  a  "lock  of  his  glorious 
hair,"  he  isn't  the  same  Bill  we  used  to  know. 
Neither  does  he  value  his  crop  as  we  value 
ours.  Willum  is  a  brother  of  Dustin  Far- 
num;  Marshall,  another  brother,  has  been 
dead  some  time.  William  is  still  with  Fox; 
Dusty  now  has  his  very  own  company.  And 
whady'  think?  Dusty  has  been  adopted  by 
a  regiment,  and  he  is  now  its  god-daddy. 


"Shorty,"  Milwaukee.  —  On  yellow 
paper,  with  purple  ink,  you  write :  "I  think 
Billie  West  is  rotten.  I  only  saw  him  once 
but  if  I  can't  see  the  real  thing  it's  out- 
side for  me."  And  then,  Shorty,  after  exe- 
crating Charlie's  most  persistent  admirer, 
you  want  to  know  if  you'd  make  a  hit  imi- 
tating him  too.  Address  Chaplin  care  Chap- 
lin Studios,  L.  A. 


Claire,  McKanna,  Duluth,  Minn. — 
Address  Charles  Chaplin,  care  L.  A.  Athletic 
Club.  Mary  Pickford,  Artcraft  studios,  Holly- 
wood. Send  your  verses  to  them  direct ;  surely 
they  will  appreciate  it.  All  of  us  appre- 
ciate true  appreciation.  I  know  Miss  Pick- 
ford    does. 


Sara  Naomi,  Norfolk,  Va. — It  may  be 
your  first,  but  we  hope  it  won't  be  your  last. 
What  do  you  want  to  know  about  the  play- 
ers in  the  "Hidden  Hand"  serial  ?  Mahlon 
Hamilton  won't  tell  his  age.  Doris  Kenyon 
was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1897 
They  are  not  appearing  together  on  the 
screen  at  present;  Hamilton  last  supported 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "The  Danger  Mark," 
while  Miss  Kenyon  has  her  own  company. 
Her  latest  is  "The  Inn  of  the  Blue  Moon." 
Doris  isn't  married.  Indeed  you  didn't  ask 
too  much.  Most  women  figure  it  out  this 
way :  they  know  a  man  can't  refuse  them 
anything  because  if  he  did  they  might  cry — 
and  every  man  knows  that  the  reason  a 
woman  gets  what  she  wants  when  she  cries 
is  because  she  looks  so  ugly  a  man  will  do 
anything  to  escape  the  sight. 


Anita  Jr.,  Phila.,  Pa. — So  you  think  we 
are  funny.  Sometimes  people  smile  to  hide 
their  tears.  Well— and  you  want  to  know 
about  Pearl  White?  It's  her  real  name; 
we  have  her  word  for  it.  And  she  was 
born  in  Missouri ;  played  "Little  Eva"  at 
an  early  date  in  her  (Pearl's)  history;  first 
appeared  in  wild  west  pictures ;  starred  in 
all  the  Pauline  and  Elaine  and  Pearl  serials 
put  on  by  Pathe.  Address  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  care  Haworth  Pictures  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles.  Charles  Ray,  Ince  studios.  Write 
Paramount  about  Jack  Pickford  pictures. 
Quite  sure  Mary  Miles  Minter  will  send 
you  her  picture — just  tell  her  we  said  so.  Fol- 


F.  D.  M.,  Toronto.— The  Chaplin-Lau- 
der  comedy  has  been  released  and  the  pro- 
ceeds will  go  to  charity.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  is  called.  You  say  they  changed 
George  Walsh's  "Pride  of  New  York"  to 
"On  to  Berlin"  in  Canada.  Probably 
thought  the  latter  title  would  be  more  at- 
tractive in   the  Dominion. 


Rose,  L.  A.- — Dorothy  Dalton  was  di- 
vorced from  Lew  Cody  some  time  ago.  Miss 
Dalton  may  be  reached  care  the  Thos.  H. 
Ince  studios.  Speaking  of  nuts  and  pecans — 
what  about  Harold  Whoosis,  the  famous 
actor  and  filmstar? 


"Billie,"  Portland,  Me. — Owen  Moore 
and  Elliott  Dexter  took  a  house  at  the  beach 
for  the  summer.  Moore  has  not  played  in 
pictures  now  for  some  time.  He  has  not 
been  in  hiding  exactly,  Billie;  but  we  don't 
know  when  he'll  appear  again  on  the  screen. 
Dexter  signed  a  contract  to  play  for  Para- 
mount  for   another  vear.     Alma  Tell,  sister 


O.  B.,  VANDALIA,  Ohio.— Mary  Fuller  is 
not  playing  at  present.  One  of  her  latest 
appearances  was  opposite  Lou  Tellegen  for 
Lasky  in  "The  Long  Trail."  Theda  Bira  is 
acting  right  along — oh  my,  yes.  You'll  say 
so  when  you've  seen  her  in  "Cleopatra"  and 
"Salome."  Oh,  bul  that  is  a  very  old  one 
iihout  her  becoming  bara  and  bara  1 
daj  Certain  people  we  know  do  "nine  thai 
Cleo  and  Salome  were  things  to  write  home 
about;   others         But  it   is  more  than  likely 
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you'll  like  "Salome."  You'd  like  to  know 
how  Bara  is  fixed  for  cash?  Is  this  sudden 
anxiety  over  her  finances  occasioned  by  your 
witnessing  her  meagrely  caparisoned  "€160?'' 
Of  course  if  you  re  mclined  to  worry  about 
it,  why  not  invest  your  excess  funds  in  bonds 
or  War  Savings  Stamps?  Theda'd  appreci- 
ate that  much  more,  we  know.  Money  is 
such  a  bore! 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 


Molly  Wraith,  Vic,  Aus. — Charles  Chap- 
lin is  not  going  to  war.  The  War  Depart- 
ment said  the  comedian  is  more  valuable 
as  a  money-maker  here  at  home,  as  his 
income  would  pay  the  expenses  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  at  the  front  for  over  a  year. 
House  Peters  is  playing  in  Blanche  Sweet's 
new  picture;  Page  Peters  died  two  years  ago, 
but  the  two  were  not  related.  Mary  Fuller 
is  not  playing  at  present;  John  Bowers  is 
pictorially  active  at  the  World  Film  Studios; 
and  Helen  Greene— where  are  you,  Helen? 
We  haven't  any  new  dope  on  Helen  Greene. 
With  Famous  Players  last.  We're  afraid  you 
have  us  wrong,  Molly.  We  never  said  we 
were  76,  drink  buttermilk,  or  get  eight  dol- 
lars a  week.  No,  Molly;  and  we  aren't  76 — 
our  age  doesn't  matter,  just  so  we  are  not 
so  young  that  we  answer  questions  foolishly 
nor  so  old  that  we  answer  them  bitterly.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  we  drink  just  so  we 
don't  drink  too  much  of  it;  and  we  don't 
get  eight  dollars  a  week — but  we  aren't  wor- 
rying, so  why  should  you?  There!  We 
almost  forgot  to  make  our  weekly  payment 
on  our  bond.  More  anon,  which  means  after 
while. 


Walter  E.,  "Tooradln,"  Pictoria,  Aus. — 
Very  sorry,  Walter,  that  your  suggestion  can- 
not be  carried  out.  We  think  you'll  find  all 
the  news,  pictures,  and  personalities  you  can 
digest  if  you  read  Photoplay  every  month. 
Write  to  us  any  time,  Walter — we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  you  personally  if  you'll  en- 
close a  stamped  addressed  envelope.  But 
that's  why  they  are  interesting,  don't  you 
know;  we  know  so  little  about  them. 


Sally,  Somerville.  Are  we  sure  Mr. 
Lockwood  has  a  young  son?  We  are  not 
thinking  of  Wallace  Reid's  young  son,  are 
we?  Mr.  Lockwood's  young  son  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  you?  Well,  well!  Mr. 
Lockwood's  young  son  is  nine  years  old  or 
thereabouts.  Quite,  quite  sure.  Sally.  It  is 
a  blow,  though;  isn't  it?  We  never  try  to 
argue  with  a  woman.  You're  inconsistent, 
Sally,  but  then  if  you  weren't  you  wouldn't 
be  interesting. 


Imelda  Meadows,  Lower  Hutt,  N.  Z. — 
Well,  Imelda!  You  ask  us  first  to  excuse 
thickness  in  writing  and  then  you  beg  par- 
don for  change  of  thickness  in  writing  due  to 
having  lost  the  first  pen  you  were  using  in 
change  of  positions.  Never  mind,  Imedla — 
no,  Imelda.  Ah  yes— imitation  is  the  sincer- 
est  form  of  flattery,  but  then  flattery  is  in 
very  poor  taste.  Violet  pronounces  it  Mer- 
ser-eau — accent  on  the  last  syllable,  with 
"eau"  pronounced  as  "owe."  Miss  Mersereau 
is  still  with  Universal,  having  resumed  work 
at  their  Eastern  studio.  You  think  you  have 
filled  us  up  with  questions?  Imelda,  you 
don't  know  us.  Here  are  the  addresses  you 
want :  Olive  Thomas,  Triangle,  Culver  City, 
Cal.;  Pearl  White,  Pathe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Enid  Bennett,  Thos.  H.  Ince  Studios;  June 
Caprice,  Fox,  New  York;  Creighton  Hale, 
Pathe;  June  Elvidge,  World  Studios,  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.  Hazel  Dawn  was  the  lady  you 
admired  so  much  in  "One  of  Our  Girls." 
Maciste  in  "Cabiria."  Thank  you  for  wish- 
ing us  the  best  of  good  business  this  year. 
In  closing  we  would  wish  you  a  very  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy,  happy  New  Year — 
also  would  remark  this  is  the  longest  letter 
we  have  written  since  our  second  wife  eloped 
with  the  Italian  barber. 


Half-Second 
Satires 

I  WENT 

1  Into  a  Photodrome. 

Near  Me  Sat 

A  Dramatic-critic. 

He  was  Reading 

A  Book 

Of  his  Own. 

On — "The  Drama: 

From  the  Then 

To  the  Now." 

Once  in  a  While, 

As  he  Turned  a  Page, 

He  Looked  Up  at  the  Screen. 

He  Finished 

His  Own  Book,. 

And  Glanced 

At  his  Wrist-Watch. 

"The  Movies!"  he  sneered; 

"Bah!" 

And  Passed  Out. 
* 

*    * 

I  Went 

Into  a  Photodrome. 

They  were  Showing 

Cleo  Clux, 

In  her  Latest  Vamp. 

Near  Me  Sat 

A  Little  Girl— 

A  Pretty  Girl, 

With  Wide-open  Eyes. 

As  she  Watched  the  Screen, 

Where  the  Vamp  Unreeled, 

She  Leaned  Forward, 

Breathless. 

And  she  Passed  Out 

With  a  Slant  to  her  Eyes, 

And  Drooping  Shoulders. 

*    *    * 
1  Went 

Into  a  Photodrome. 
Near  Me  Sat 
Half-a-Hundred : 
"The  Movies 
Cannot  Last." 
He  Said. 

"In  Another  Six  Months, 
All  our  Film  Magnates 
Will  Be  Back 
In  the  Button  Business; 
All  our  Prominent  Stars, 
Behind  the  Ribbon-counter 
And  the  Bank-window. 
Fake  Films 
Failed 

Just  the  Other  Day; 
Utopia 

Has  Gone  Under; 
And  Pretty  Soon 
People  will  Forget 
There   ever  Was 
A  Picture-show. 
Why  if 

You  Only  Knew 
The  Way 

They're  Slashing  Salaries — ! 
The  Stage 

Is  Going  Strong;  but 
The  Poor  Pictures — " 
And  he  Passed  Out, 
Without  Noticing 
The  Other  Half-Hundred 
Who  were 
Watching  the  Screen. 


A.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Questions  are 
never  indiscreet;  answers  someumes  are. 
Robert  Gordon  is  the  young  man's  name;  he 
scored  a  hit  in  "Missing,"  the  war  drama 
from  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  novel.  Read 
the  story  about  him  in  this  issue  of  Photo- 
play. Ah  yes — Robert  is  very  very  cute — 
but  he's  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  great  big 
man  some  day.  Earle  Foxe  is  back  on  the 
stage  now. 


L.  W.  Harrison,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  now  in  vaudeville.  Her 
last  picture  was  "Mothers  of  France,"  which 
was  filmed  Over  There.  Did  you  know  that 
Sarah  was  a  pioneer  screen  actress?  Long 
ago  she  played  "Queen  Elizabeth"  beiore 
French  cameras,  and  Lou  Tellegen,  husband 
of  Geraldine  Farrar,  was  her  leading  man. 
Richard  Barthelmess  opposite  Marguerite 
Clark  in  "The  Valentine  Girl."  "The  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Mystery"  was  filmed  in  and 
around  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Florence  La 
Badie,  who  died  last  year;  James  Cruze,  now 
with  Lasky,  and  Marguerite  Snow,  of  "The 
Eagle's  Eye,"  were  the  principal  players. 

C.  A.,  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  L.  I. — You  wish  to  know  how 
to  write  scenarios?  Were  it  not  for  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  we  should  think 
you  might  be  spoofing  us.  However,  since 
you  seem  to  be  in  earnest — would  say — 
if  you  have  an  idea,  put  it  in  synopsis  form 
and  send  it  to  the  company  whose  needs 
seem  best  to  fit  your  idea.  Every  com- 
pany has  continuity  writers  whose  work  it 
is  to  put  the  synopses  into  scenario  form. 
The  idea  is  what  they  want.  Good  luck 
to  you. 


S.  J.,  Ontario,  Can. — We  haven't  the 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Harold  Lockwood. 
Louise  Huff  is  married  to  Edgar  Jones  and 
has  a  little  daughter,  Mary  Louise.  Your 
question  about  that  comedienne  is  deferred 
for  the  present.  Ethel  Clayton's  husband, 
Joseph  Kaufman,  died  of  pneumonia  Feb. 
1,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  Carol  Hal- 
loway  and  William  Duncan  are  noncom- 
mittal as  to  their  matrimonial  status.  Vera 
Sisson  played  opposite  Harold  Lockwood 
in  "Paradise  Garden."  Remember  Miss 
Sisson  when  she  was  J.  Warren  Kerrigan's 
leading  woman?  She  retired  from  the 
screen  after  her  marriage,  but  came  back 
to  play  in  that  picture.  Now  she's  gone 
again  and  we  don't  know  when  she'll  be 
back. 


M.  B.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. — Is  George 
Beban  an  Italian  by  birth  or  merely  by 
nationality?  Neither.  George  was  born  in 
San  Francisco,  therefore  he  is  American  both 
by  birth  and  nationality.  You  like  to  see 
an  actor  work?  Ah,  Millie,  you  ask  too 
much!  And  you  think  Ernie  Shields 
deserves  better  chances  than  he  has  at 
present !  He's  in  the  Army  now.  He  is 
a  married  man,  Millie;  Mrs.  Shields  is  Bet- 
ty Schade,  well  known  in  Universal  pic- 
tures. And  if  Ernie  has  a  secret  sorrow  we 
don't  know  about  it.  If  we  were  a  Sam- 
my we  wouldn't  have  time  to  think  about 
secret  sorrows  even  if  we  had  one — which 
Ernie  hasn't. 


0.  P.  R.,  Shanghai,  China. — Pearl 
White,  Billie  Burke,  Mary  Pickford,  and 
Norma  Talmadge  will  doubtless  appear  on 
the  screens  in  China,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  will  ever  appear  per- 
sonally, as  they  all  have  long  contracts  and 
China  is  a  long  long  way  from  home.  Pearl 
White  is  not  married.  Earle  Foxe  is  not 
related  to  Norma  Talmadge.  Did  you  know 
Mr.  Foxe  is  back  on  the  speaking  stage 
now?  Glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time. 

[Continued  on  next  page) 


Questions  and  Answers 

( Continued) 

E.  G.,  Frazee,  Minn. — Alice  Joyce  and 
Harry  Morey  are  married — but  not  to  each 
other.  William  Duncan  and  Carol  Hallo- 
way  are  not  married — to  each  other.  Earle 
Williams  is  not  a::d  never  has  been  mar- 
ried; and  Earle  has  been  heard  to  say  he 
never  will  be.  Yes;  Bill  Hart  is  engaged 
to  a  non-professional  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  through  correspondence.  Ad- 
dress Duncan  and  Halloway  care  Western 
V'itagraph.  Ben  Wilson  is  married;  he  has 
a  young  son.  William  Duncan  doesn't  give 
his  age.  Bill  Hart  is  forty-four.  Earle 
Williams  was  born  in  1880.  Alma  Hanlon 
appears  in  pictures  off  and  on.  Bigelow 
Cooper  was  not  in  "Where  are  my  Chil- 
dren?"    You're  thinking  of  Tyrone  Power. 
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Lila,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Herbert  Rawlin- 
son  is  at  present  writing  playing  opposite 
Mabel  Normand  for  Goldwyn;  he  may  be 
reached  care  that  company  at  their  Fort 
Lee  studios.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you, 
Herbert  may  be  out  west  again;  he  says  the 
east  cramps  his  style.  Actors  are  the 
luckiest  persons  in  the  world.  If  they  are 
clever  at  all  they  may  choose  their  own 
parts,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy ;  while 
the  rest  of  us  poor  mortals  can  only  play 
what  we  can  get — often  extras.  We  are 
not  sarcastic — that  is,  we  do  not  mean  to 
be.     So  it  does  not  really  matter,  does  it? 


A.  K.,  San  Francisco. — Here's  all  the 
dope  we  have  about  "Bull"  Montana :  Bull 
is  an  actor  and  wrestler;  he  acted  as  physi- 
cal trainer  for  Doug  Fairbanks;  and  now 
he  is  off  to  war.  In  the  Navy  the  fighter 
will  be  assigned  to  training  men  at  the 
western  submarine  base.  Bull  once  aspired 
to  the  light  heavyweight  wrestling  cham- 
pionship of  America.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
has  a  brother  John,  who  is  his  business 
manager.     Wallie  Reid  is   an  only   chee-ild. 


C.  A.  R.,  Birmingham,  Ala. — No  record 
of  Marvell  Safford.  Guess  she's  out  of  the 
game  at  present.  Jack  Pickford  was  married 
to  Olive  Thomas  in  the  early  fall. 


A.  C,  Greenville,  S.  C. — J.  Warren  Ker- 
rigan w*as  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg  for 
about  eight  months.  He  has  returned  to  the 
screen  now  and  you  may  be  able  to  see  him 
in  "Toby"  in  a  short  time.  Now  just  among 
us   girls  it   is   said   that   his   engagement   to 

is  about  to  be  announced.     But  just 

among  us  girls,  y'understand.     Address  Mr. 
Kerrigan  at  the  Paralta  studio. 


R.  B.,  Lansing,  Mich. — You  didn't  in- 
close a  stamp.  '  That's  the  reason  of  the 
answer  here.  You  haven't  sawn  Carter  De 
Haven  in  pictures  of  late  because  he  has 
been  appearing  on  the  legitimate  stage  and 
hasn't  been  doing  any  screen  work.  You 
buck  up  and  pull  down  your  vest  and  walk 
into  a  studio  and  look  around  deteckitive 
like  and  when  asked  what  you  are  looking 
for  say  "work."  Don't  become  discouraged 
if  they  give  you  a  mop  and  scrub  pail  and 
tell  you  to  "go  to  it."  'Tis  often  just  such 
a  beginning  that  leads  to  just  such  an  ending 
as   ours. 


C.  J.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Well  now 
We'll  tell  you  it's  just  like  this.  Sometimes 
actors  and  actresses  leave  the  screen  for  the 
period  of  a  year  or  two.  During  their  ab- 
sence undoubtedly  their  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  fans  has  been  usurped  by  someone 
else.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  un- 
popularity of  your  favorite  after  his  return 
to  the  screen.  Anita  Stewart  has  returned 
to  Vitagraph. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


Or  7  Pounds  of  Round  Steak 

Yet  Costs  Only  30  to  32  Cents 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221  calories 
in  units  of  nutrition. 

Ofncial  figures  give  eggs  70  calories  each,  and  round 
steak  890  calories  per  pound. 

That  package  of  Quaker  Oats — costing  30  to  32  cents — 
compares  in  food  units  as  follows: 


It  Equals  89  Eggs 

Or  7  lbs.  Round  Steak 

Or  7  lbs.  Leg  of  Lamb 


Or    9  lbs.  Veal  Cutlets 
Or  1 1  lbs.  Fresh  Halibut 
Or  12  lbs.  Broiled  Chicken 


These  indispensable  foods,  for  the  same  nutrition,  cost  from  7  to  10 
times  as  much  as  Quaker  Oats,  according  to  prices  at  the  present  writing. 

That  is  why  food  authorities  urge  the  wider  use  of  oats.    Not  merely 
for  breakfast,  but  in  bread  and  muffins,  in  cookies,  in  soups. 

The  oat  stands  supreme  among  grain  foods  —  as  energy  food  and  as 
food  for  growth.    It  is  the  richest  of  all  grains  in  iron. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  —  the  finest  grade  —  supplies  nutrition  at  5  cents 
per  1000  calories. 

If  it  cost  $2  per  package  it  would  still  be  cheaper  than  the  average 
meat  food. 


Just  the  Richest  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  is  a  superior  grade, 
flaked  from  queen  oats  only.  None 
but  the  richest,  plumpest  oats  are 
used  in  its  production.  We  get  but 
ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 


The  result  is  exquisite  flavor, 
which  has  made  Quaker  Oats  the 
leading  oat  food  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  costs  you  no  extra  price. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


When    juu    urite    to   advertisers    please  mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE 
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Oh,  the  Relief! 

of  Knowing  that 

Your  Underarms  are  Normally 
Dry  and    Absolutely   Odorless 

OH,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  excessive  armpit  perspiration 
cannot  impair  your  personal  freshness ! 
No  matter  how  warm  the  day.  you  will  be 
saved  humiliation;  no  matter  how  thin 
the  gown,  it  cannot  be  harmed  by  annoy- 
ing moisture.  At  all  times,  but  partic- 
ularly in  Warm  weather, 

NONSPI 

Preserves   Personal   Daintiness 
Woman's   Greatest   Charm 

NONSPI  is  an  old,  reliable  remedy  for  a 
disordered  condition.  It  destroys  the  odor 
and  harmlessly  diverts  excessive  perspiration 
from  the  underarm  to  other  portions  of  the 
body.  It  is  used  by  millions  of  women  and 
recommended  by  physicians,  chemists  and 
first-class  toilet  ana  drug  dealers  everywhere. 

NONSPI  is  unscented  and  contains  no  arti- 
ficial coloring.  It  is  not  intended  to  appeal 
to  sight  or  smell,  but  depends  for  its  welfare 
on  merit  alone.  About  two  application*^  a  week 
are  sufficient  to  free  you  from  perspiration 
worry  and  daily  baths  will  not  lessen  the  effect. 

60c  (several  months'  supply)  of  toilet 
and  drusr  dealers  or  by  mail  direct.  Or 
send  4c  lor  testing  sample  and  what  med- 
ical authorities  eay  about  the  harmfulm-** 
of  excessive  armpit  perspiration. 

The  Nonspi  Company 

2618  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


There's  big  money  in 
writing  moving  pic- 
ture plays  and  short 
stories  if  you  have 
the  right  plot.  Get- 
ting the  right  plot  or 
idea  is  quite  a  prob- 
lem, so.  if  you  have  any  literary  talent,  we 
urge  you  to  send  at  once  for  the 

Movie  Picture  Thinking  Machine 

a  simple,  clever  device,  registered  at  the  U.  S.  Pat,  Office, 
which  suggests  plots  for  "movies"  and  stories.  Read  what 
ing  publications  and  authors  say  of  this  wonder- 
ful machine:  '  A  mechanical  device  which  creates  plots 
for  movie  scenarios,  plays  and  short  stories."— Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine.  "Contains  more  plots  than  the  mov- 
ing picture  people  could  use  in  a  hundred  vears. "  -Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly.  "A  machine  that  actually  thinks." 
—Boston  Sunday  Herald.  "It  does  indeed  supply  unusual 
combinations  which  offer  fresh  ideas  to  a  writer."— Eustace 
Hale  Ball,  celebrated  director  and  author.  One  great  Cal- 
ifornia moving-picture  studio,  after  testing  this  wonderful 
machine,  bought  12  more  for  its  writers.  Sentpostpaid 
with  simple  instructions  for  S1.0O.  PAMPHLET  FREE. 
THINKING  MACHINES,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Propaganda 

(Concluded  from  page  45) 


ganda.  In  Chicago  the  censor  board  took 
a  notion  this  picture  would  offend  our 
German-American  citizens,  and  though  we 
were  openly  at  war  with  Germany,  held 
up  the  picture.  The  courts  and  a  patriotic 
judge  horrified  at  such  a  censorial  report, 
killed  the  order  and  upheld  Miss  Pickford. 

Rita  Jolivet  made  a  cinematic  memo- 
riam  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  the 
Lusitania.  It  was  she  who  stood  on  the 
deck  with  Charles  Frohman  in  his  last 
moments  and  carried  back  his  now  famous 
message,  "Why  Fear  Death?  It  is  Life's 
Most  Beautiful  Adventure.'' 

Miss  Jolivet  was  assisted  in  making  the 
film  by  her  husband,  Count  de  Cippico. 
It  has  been  sent  from  coast  to  coast,  and, 
after  America  has  thoroughly  digested  it, 
sh»  tells  me,  it  is  her  hope  to  take  it  into 
France,  England  and  Italy. 

"My  best  friend,"  said  Miss  Jolivet, 
"was  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  She  was  soon  to  become  a  mother. 
During  her  accouchment  she  had  every 
care,  but  after  the  child  was  born  one  of 
the  delicate  oculary  nerves  was  ruptured 
so  that  the  baby  would  be  blind.  This, 
Charles  Frohman's  death,  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  my  kinsmen  in  France  and  the 
thought  that  if  I  could  make  every  woman 
understand  how  much  her  services  are 
needed  if  only  to  save  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour  a  day  inspired  my  picture." 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  and  say 
which  film  has  done  the  most  to  aid 
the  fight.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
"Mothers  of  France,"  which  should  have 
been  titled  "Mothers  of  the  World,"  has 
probably  called  forth  the  most  tears. 
Madame  Bernhardt,  with  a  brave  spark 
burning  in  her  feeble  body,  stood  knee 
deep  in  the  trenches  and  offered  herself  a 
living  sacrifice  to  her  beloved  France. 
The  tears  are  not  only  for  the  bereaved 
mothers,  but  also  for  the  pathetic  old 
woman,  lame  and  sick,  who  forgot  her  own 
discomfort  to  try  and  stir  the  other  women 
of  the  world  to  action.  The  motive  of 
this  picture  glorifies  it.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  Bernhardt  and  her  silent  plea  that 
we  give  our  loved  ones  gladly  and  proudly 
to  the  cause  will  ever  forget  her  message. 


Herbert  Brenon  made  a  stepchild  to  the 
war  films  in  a  screen  play  featuring  Ras- 
putin and  the  downfall  of  the  Romanoff 
dynasty.  This  and  his  English  birth 
brought  forth  an  invitation-  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  for  him  to  make  an  his- 
torical film  record  for  the  British  archives. 
Mr.  Brenon  is  now  in  England  working  on 
this  mission. 

There  have  been  many  official  war 
films,  some  of  them  actually  photographed 
at  battles  which  have  now  gone  down  in 
history  as  decisive  moments  in  the  great 
world's  war.  Among  those  which  have 
occupied  the  screen  during  the  past  year 
are:  "The  Retreat  of  the  Germans  at  the 
Battle  of  Arras,"  "The  Italian  Battle- 
fronts."  "The  Battle  of  the  Ancre,"  and 
"Heroic  France  and  the  German  Curse  in 
Russia."  The  last  named  is  more  of  a 
pictorial  discussion  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion than  a  moving  picture  of  any  specific 
battle  scene. 

All  of  these  war  time  pictures  have 
been  received  with  enthusiasm  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  had  been  better 
left  unfilmed.  These  are  hectic  dramas 
using  the  war  as  a  reason  for  their  exist- 
ing, and  made  with  no  high  patriotic  pur- 
pose, but  with  a  thinly  veiled  camouflage 
to  make  money.  They  have  offended  both 
the  individual  patriot  and  the  government. 

The  very  fact  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  taken  advantage  of  war  time 
has  induced  the  government  to  put  every 
patriotic  picture  released  under  strict  sur- 
veillance, with  a  trained  corps  of  men  to 
pass  upon  their  fitness  to  serve  as  propa- 
ganda. Some  of  these  features,  while 
harmless  enough,  are  so  badly  done,  that 
even  the  heavy  Teutonic  nature  must  have 
found  them  amusing.  But  the  good  done 
by  the  screen  has  far  outweighed  any  evil 
effects  of  these  ridiculous  war  films. 

The  President  has  congratulated  the 
moving  picture  industry  on  the  help  it  has 
given  the  nation  at  this  time,  and  he  and 
the  other  men  now  at  the  helm  in  Wash- 
ington have  gone  on  record  as  saying  these 
pictorial  propagandas  are  among  the  most 
valuable  war-time  assets  United  States 
owns. 
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AT  last  the  unusual  in  a  press  agent's 
story.  Mae  Marsh  appeared  in  Traf- 
fic Court  recently  as  witness  for  Lela 
Jones,  a  scenario  writer,  charged  with  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit.  The  wistful  star 
plead  that  the  car  was  unruly — but — a 
fine  was  imposed  just  the  same. 

THEY  say  that  Alexander  Clarke,  son 
of  the  actor,  is  now  private  secretary 
to  Francis  X.  Bushman.  Although  the 
name  Bushman  is  somewhat  familiar,  we 
can't  remember  having  heard  of  "the 
actor,  Alexander  Clarke." 

CARUSO,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  a 
Paramount  star  at  $100,000  a  picture. 
with  "I  Pagliacci"  as  his  first  production. 
Paramount  has  neither  denied  nor  con- 
firmed, which  means  that  the  details  of 
the  contract  have  not  been  completed. 


WHEN  Herbert  Brenon  had  nearly 
Completed  the  film  which  he  went 
to  England  to  make  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment under  the  supervision  of  Hall 
Caine,  the  entire  negative  was  burned. 
Alien  enemies  were  suspected,  and  the 
celluloid  tragedy  will  result  in  Germans  in  j 
England  being  subjected  to  much  closer' 
surveillance  than  ever.  Mr.  Brenon,  by 
this  time,  has  the  picture  well  on  the  way 
to  a  second  completion. 

GLORIA  HOPE  has  lost  a  vacation  but 
she    doesn't    care.     She    has   started 
work   in    Griffith's   latest    feature,  which1 
will  be  released  by  Artcraft.     Ever  since 
she  went  into  the   films   a  little   over  a 
year   ago,   it   has  been  her   ambition   to ' 
work  with  Griffith   and   she  is  enjoying* 
the  experience  far  more  than  the  holidayj 
which  she  had  intended  to  take. 
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STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  6227  Broad- 
way, Chicago;   Santa  Barbara,  Cal.   (s). 

Artcraft  Pictures  Corp.,  485  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City  ;  51G  W.  54th  St.. 
New  York  City  (s)  ;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (s)  ; 
Hollywood,   Cal.    (s). 

Balboa  Amusement  Producing  Co., 
Long  Beach,  Cal.    (s). 

Brenon,  Herbert,  Prod.,  509  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City  ;  Hudson  Heights,  N. 
J.   (s). 

Christie  Film  Corp.,  Sunset  Blvd.  and 
Gower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle 
St.,  Chicago,  (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co.,  485  Fiftli 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  128  W.  56th  St., 
New  York  City.  (s). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City ;  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
(s)  ;  Fort  Lee,   N.  J.    (s). 

Goldwyn  Film  Corp.,  16  E.  42nd  St.. 
New  York   City;   Ft.  Lee,  N.  J.    (s). 

Horsley  Studio,  Main  and  Washing- 
ton, Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  Incb  Studio,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
Kleine,  George,  166  N.  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  ;  6284  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal.   (s). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp.,  1476  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  3  W.  61st  St.,  New 
York  City  (s)  ;  1025  Lillian  Way,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Mobosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  W.  42d 
St..  New  York  City  ;  201  Occidental  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corp.,  Consumers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Paralta  Play  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City ;  5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Pathb  Exchange,  Ind.,  25  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City ;  Astra  Film  Corp., 
1  Congress  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (si  ; 
Rolin  Film  Co.,  605  California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (s)  ;  Parai.ta  Studio, 
5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s). 

Petrova  Picture  Company,  230  W. 
38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rothacker  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1339  Diver- 
sey  Parkway,  Chicago,   111.   (s). 

Select  Pictures  Corp.,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Selig  Polyscope  Co.,  Garland  Bldg.. 
Chicago  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd.. 
Chicago  (s)  ;  3800  Mission  Road,  Los  An- 
geles,  Cal.    (s). 

Selznick,  Lewis  J.,  Enterprises  Inc. 
729  Seventh   Ave..  New  York   City. 

Tai.madoe.  Constance,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Talmadge,  Norma,  729  Seventh  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  C. :  318  East  48th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
(s). 

Triangle  Company,'1457  Broadway.  New 
York  City;  Culver  City,  Cal.   (8). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City ;  Universal  City, 
Cal.';  Coytesville,  N.  J.   (s). 

Vitagraph  COMPANT  of  America,  E. 
15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;   Hollywood,    Cal. 

Wharton,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

World  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  City;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (s). 


says  it's  the  smooth,  snug  fit  that  appeals 
to  her  so  strongly  in 


FASHIONED  HOSE 


That's    because    they 
knit-to-shape  with- 
seams — just  as  you 
uld  shape   a  hand- 
t  garment. 

When  wearing 
Burson  Hose  you 
not  only  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a 
smooth,  seamless 
foot, butthe  pleas- 
ure of  a  smart  fit 
as  well. 

It  requires  special, 
patented  machines 
to  knit  Burson  Hose 
— accept  no  substi- 

utes. 


ade  in  Cotton,  Lisle,  Mercer- 
cd  and  Silkt-ivistedwith  Fibre 


SOLD  AT  NEARLY  ALL 
STORES 


Write  for  free  illustrated 
booklet 


BursonKnittingCo. 

89  Park  St.  Korkford,  111 


When    you    write   i 
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VIVAUDOU'S 

/oiler "rater ■-race^/owofer^ 
$  J.00       y         sot 

InvsistilihL 


IOn!y  when  you  know  the  wondrous 
fragrance  will  you  know  why  its 
mI  i-i  irresistible!  Send  15c  to 

IVivaudou.iDept.  P,  Times  Bldgr. , 
New  York,  or  if  you  live  in  Can- 
ada, to  Vivaudou,  344  St.  Paul  St., 
I'  West.  Montreal )  for  a  arenerous 
samole  of  Mavis  or  Lady 
Mary  Extract. 

Canadian  Agents : 

Maclean,  Benn&  Nelson,  Montreal  . 
I  Lymans, Ltd.,  Montreal    a. 


M.-C\ 
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VIVAUDOU 
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MlNIATUREBOTTtE 


You  Have  Never  Seen 
Anything  Like  This  Before 

The  most  concentrated. and  exquisite 
perfume  ever  made.  Produced  without  alcohol. 
A  sing-le  drop  lasts  days.  Bottles  like  the  pic- 
ture, with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose  or  Lilac, 
$1.50:  Lily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet,  $1.76. 
Send  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  miniature  bottle. 

ffowrDrops 

PERFUME   a  TOILET  WATER 

The  above  also  comes  In  leB3  cone 

fusual  perfume)  form  at  $1.25  an   < 

druggists  or  by   mail;    with   two  nc 

"Mon   Amour'rand  "Garden   Queer,     , 

very  fine.  Send  $1-  00  for  souvenir  box, five  25c 

bottles,  same  size  as  picture,  different  odors. 

Flower  Drops  Toilet  Water,better  than  most 

perfumes,  $1.25  large  bottle.    Sold  by  Lord  & 

Taylor,  New  York;  Marshall   Field,  Chicago; 

all    Liggett    Riker    Hegeman    and   Owl    Drug 

Stores  and  best    druggists   and    department 

stores  everywhere. 

the  new  Spanish  perfume,  OZ.  bottle,  $2.00 

251     First  St.,  San  Francisco 


ntrated 
uiee,  at 
odors, 
'     both 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

(In  Green  Boxes  Only) 


Keeps  The   Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  and  velvety.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  di  sc  olor  a  tions. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value. 
Popular  tints:  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White. 
50c.   by   toilet    counters  or    mail.  Dept.  C.  P. 

National  Toilet  Company,  Paris,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


DELATONE 

TDEAUTY  specialists  recommend 
**  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe 
and  sure  removal  of  hair  from 
arms,  neck  or  face.  At  druggists; 
or  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1 .00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 

339  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 

Oept.  GA 
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We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

638  South  DMrbora  Street.  Suite   25 1  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


The  Service  Star 


(Concluded 

"You  know  the  worst  now,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall said,  "but  there  is  still  another  side 
that  you  have  not  heard.  You  will,  you 
must  listen." 

So  with  Marilyn  standing  before  her,  a 
pale  and  immovable  figure  of  justice,  the 
mother  told  her  story. 

"I  have  always  had  a  deadly  fear  of 
firearms,"  she  told  the  girl.  "But  shortly 
before  John  was  born,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  gave  that  fear  serious  con- 
sequences. I  woke  from  a  sound  sleep  to 
find  myself  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
burglar's  pistol.  Two  weeks  later,  John 
was  born  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
fear  that  he  had  inherited  from  me 
amounted  almost  to  a  mania.  As  a  little 
boy,  the  sight  of  a  toy  pistol  would  send 
him  into  hysterics.  When  the  war  came 
— and  draft  was  declared — I  couldn't 
have  my  boy  branded  with  cowardice 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — so  I  paid 
another  to  take  his  place." 

As  she  finished,  the  look  of  contempt 
faded  from  Marilyn's  face  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  great  pity  for  one  so  strong — 
and  so  weak.  But  for  all  that,  she  knew 
that  pity  was  not  great  enough  to  put  in 
the  place  of  the  old  love.  She  kissed  the 
broken-hearted  woman  gently  on  the  fore- 
head and  softly  left  the  room. 

As  she  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
little  living  room,  she  heard  a  slight  noise 
behind  the  tapestries  and  turned  to  face 
Blinky.  He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  la- 
conic, "come  through." 

"You're  too  late,"  she  answered,  fear- 
lessly. "There  is  nothing  more  to  conceal. 
Tell  all  you  know,  and  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it." 

Blinky's  incredulous  scowl  changed  to 
fury  as  he  realized  that  she  was  speaking 
the  truth.  As  Marilyn  tried  to  pass  by 
him  into  the  hall,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm 
and  flung  her  back  into  the  room.  She 
staggered  against  a  table  and  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor. 

When  the  dazed  girl  raised  herself  to  her 
knees,  she  saw.  John  standing  in  the  door- 
way facing  Blinky  who  was  advancing 
slowly  toward  him  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.     John's  face  was  distorted  by  his 


from  page  36) 
first  sight  of  the  weapon,  but  when  he 
glanced  at  the  cringing  figure  of  Marilyn, 
all  trace  of  fear  changed  to  blind  anger. 
He  sprang  at  the  crook,  tearing  the  pistol 
from  him  just  after  he  had  fired. 

In  the  struggle  that  followed,  Marilyn's 
only  impression  was  of  the  writhing  com- 
batants on  the  floor  and  then  of  the  dark 
figure  of  Blinky  shooting  past  her  and  out 
of  the  window  as  if  pursued  by  a  demon. 
Her  next  conscious  picture  was  of  John, 
standing  unsteadily  in  the  drawing  room 
supported  by  his  mother  and  laughing 
hilariously  over  a  deep  wound  in  his  arm. 

"I've  been  shot,"  he  announced,  glee- 
fully. "I've  been  shot  and  never  knew  it. 
So  that's  everything  a  gun  can  mean,  after 
all." 

The  next  morning,  as  Marilyn  brought 
the  breakfast  tray  in  to  her  convalescent 
hero,  he  caught  her  hand  and  pulled  her 
down  to  the  chair  beside  him. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  told  her  eagerly. 
"The  doctor  said  I'll  never  be  afraid  of  a 
gun  again.  Next  week  I  enlist  under  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  brought  so  much 
honor  to  mine.  But  before  I  go — it  would 
help  so  much  if  I  knew  you  belonged  to 
me.  Do  you  think  you  could,  Marilyn, 
after  everything?" 

Marilyn  looked  up  and  met  his  plead- 
ing eyes.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  could  see 
him  —  within  a  few  days  —  reporting 
proudly  for  service.  Then  she  slipped  to 
her  knees  before  the  bed  in  an  adorable 
gesture  of  self-surrender. 

"For  all  my  fears,"  she  said  whim- 
sically, "my  dream  came  true.  I'll  be  a 
real  war-bride  this  time,  with  no  pretend- 
ing." 

Two  women  stood  before  the  broad  win- 
dows of  Hillcrest,  watching  the  long  line 
of  khaki-clad  boys  as  they  swung  gaily 
down  the  avenue.  As  the  last  company 
vanished  in  the  distance  and  the  music  of 
the  last  band  grew  fainter,  the  younger 
woman  drew  closer  to  the  older  with  a 
movement  of  utter  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy. Above  them  both  hung  the  in- 
vincible symbol  of  their  joint  devotion — 
a  single  service  star. 


"She  Never  Worked  For  Griffith" 


(Concluded 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  next?"  I 
asked. 

"Well  you  see,  it's  like  this,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  twinkle.  "Mr.  Zukor  has 
been  coaxing  me  to  accept  a  contract  to 
star  with  Paramount  pictures,  and  Metro 
is  anxious  to  have  me  come  back  there, 
and  some  very  big  capitalists  want  to  or- 
ganize my  own  company  for  me,  so  I  don't 
know  just  which  to  accept." 

"In  other  words,  you  know  the  Broad- 
way patter,  even  if  you  don't  use  it  in 
your  business,"  I  said. 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it  if  you  have 
ears   to   hear,"   she  answered.     "It's   old 


from  page  70) 
stuff  now,  but  a  lot  of  the  girls  don't  seem 
to  know  it  yet.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know, 
though,  that  I  did  have  one  of  those  things 
once — a  company  of  my  own.  We  had 
awfully  nice  offices." 

"How  were  your  pictures?" 

"I  didn't  say  we  made  pictures — I  said 
we  had  nice  offices.  We  didn't  get  as  far 
as  making  pictures."     . 

I  can't  think  of  anyone  but  Marguerite 
Snow  who  would  not  have  added,  "But 
of  course  you  mustn't  say  anything  about 
that  in  print." 

A  remarkable  girl,  and  that's  the  truth. 


AFTER  DIVORCING  his  sixth  wife,  Nat  Goodwin  will  ap- 
pear in  "Married  Again,"  on  the  screen.    Write  your  own 
comment. 

HARRY  HOUDINI,  the  handcuff  king,  is  under  a  contract 
to  appear  in  a  movie  serial  of  mystery.    What's  a  contract 
to  an  eel  like  Harry? 
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(Concluded  from  page  48) 

neglected,  but  with  this  groundwork,  edu- 
cation is  worth  more  than  mere  learning 
to  be  had  from  books. 

Among  her  other  admirers  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  David  'Belasco.  This 
acquaintance  was  formed  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Belasco  was  there,  trying  out  a  new 
show.  Cuddles  was  there  appearing,  as 
usual,  in  a  Gus  Edwards  revue.  Some- 
body had  a  brainstorm,  and  just  because 
someone  had  mislaid  the  particular  pa- 
pers which  proved  that  Lila  Lee  was  au- 
thorized by  the  school  board  of  Hoboken 
or  somewhere,  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
the  child  labor  law  officials  refused  to 
permit  her  to  appear.  Children  half  her 
age,  and  not  half  so  strong,  probably 
were  working  in  Rochester  sweatshops 
at  the  time,  but  to  interfere  with  them 
was  not  spectacular. 

So  Cuddles  was  making  considerable 
fuss  around  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Belasco 
happened  to  be  staying.  They  were  in- 
troduced, and  Cuddles  poured  out  her 
woeful  tale. 

"I   wouldn't 
famous  David, 
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cry  about  it,"  said  the 
"I  will  make  you  a  star 
in   1919." 

It  isn't  1910  yet,  but  Mr.  Belasco  will 
not  be  able  to  make  good  his  promise,  as 
the  Lasky  contract  will  interfere. 

Another  individual,  not  unknown  to 
fame,  who  looked  upon  this  damozel  and 
found  her  delightful,  was  Harrison 
Fisher.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he 
declared,  it  is  said,  that  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  child  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  way  things  happen  to  this 
little  Lila  Lee,  the  girl  whose  name  is 
a  melody,  and  whose  smile  is  a  caress, 
and  whose  life  is  romance.  Romance  it 
is  to  be  right  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
too,  for  guess  what  is  the  name  of  the 
first  picture  she  is  going  to  make  for 
Mr.  Lasky— "The  Cruise  of  the  Make- 
Believe."  And  if  Lila  Lee's  whole  life 
doesn't  sometimes  seem  to  her  to  be  just 
that,  then  she  is  even  more  wonderful 
than  her  best  friends  already  understand. 


Aren't  You  Glad? 

THAT  we  can  have  musical  comedy  in 
the  movies — without  the  music? 

That  we  can  have  sex  stuff  in  the 
movies- — if  we  have  to  have  sex  stuff  in 
the  movies — without  the  heroine's  twelve- 
side  speech  on  why  she  is  so  and  why  she, 
yearning  for  self-expression  in  the  man- 
ner peculiar  to  sex  stuff  heroines,  cannot 
make  the  hero  understand  that  she  is  so 
because  she  is  so? 

That  we  can  have  domestic  drama  in 
the  movies- — without  the  curly-haired 
child  who  has  a  cat  and  a  dog  and  some- 
times a  canary  and  who  sings,  and  sings? 

That  we  can  have  deep  tragedy  in  the 
movies — without  the  half-muffled  shriek 
of  the  leading-woman  as  she  finds  him 
lying  there, — "Dead,  dead,  dead"? 

That  we  can  have  grand  opera  in  the 
movies — if  we  have  to  have  grand  opera 
in  the  movies — without  the — oh,  well, 
aren't  you  GLAD? 
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Bring  Out  That  Hidden 

CHARM,  BEAUTY, 
AND  EXPRESSION 

Nothing  will  add  so  much 
to  one's  attractiveness  as 
long,  thick,  silky  eyelashes 
and  well-formed  eyebrows 
that  are  really  natural.  They 
give  the  eyes  a  fascinating 
charm  that  is  envied  by  all 

If  your  eyebrows   and   lashes  are 

short,  thi  n  and  uneven,  you  can  greatly 

assist  nature  in  increasing  the  length 

and  thickness  by  simply  applying  a  little 

nightly.  It  will  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  manner.  After  a 
short  time  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the  noticeable  improvement 
shown  in  your  facial  expression.  LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved  of  by 
noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country.  Thousands 
of  women  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use.  Why  not  you? 


Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  LASH- 
BROW-INE  together  with  our  Maybell 
Beauty  Book,  "The  Woman  Beautiful  "prepaid 
under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin,  currency, 
U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order.  Satisfac- 
tion assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid 
disappointment   with    inferior    imitations. 


MAYBELL   LABORATORIES,  4305-31    Grand  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 
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WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 
DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


Tear  Out — Fill  In — Hand  Letter-Carrier — or  Mail  to  Post  Office 

TO  THE  LOCAL  POSTMASTER:  — Kindly  have  letter-carrier  deliver 
tc  me  on __________..Jor  which  I  will  pay  on  delivery: 

(Date) 

...$5.  U.  S.  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  $ each 


(SLate  number  wanted) 


(State  number  wanted) 

Name 


.25c.  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c.  each. 


WS.S. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


W.  S.  S.  COST  DURING  1918 

April 
May 
June 

$4.15    1    July            $4.18    1   Oct.            $4.21 

4.16  Aug.            4.19       Nov.            4.22 

4.17  1   Sept.             4.20   I    Dec.             4  23 

W. 

S.  S.  WORTH  $5.00  JANUARY  1.  1923 

Clear  Your  Skin 
While  You  Sleep 
with  Cuticura 


All  druggists;  Soap  2T>.  Ointment  25&.50.  Talcum  25. 
Simple  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  B,  Boston." 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE 
WAY  TO  SECURE 
A  SATIN  SKIN 

APPLY  SATIN   SKIN   CREAM, 
THEN  SATIN   SKIN  POWDER. 
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What  One  Dollar 
Will  Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand  pictures 
of  photoplayers  and  illustrations 
of  their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles  about  the 
people  you  see  on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short  stories,  some  of  which 
you  will  see  acted  at  your  moving  picture  theater. 

The  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about 
motion  pictures,  the  stars,  and  the  industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of  Photoplay  so  there 
is  no  necessity  for  telling  you  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  surperbly  illustrated,  the  best  written  and 
the  most  attractively  printed  magazine  pub- 
lished today — and  alone  in  its  field  of  motion  pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  7-0,  350  North  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  October  issue 
and  five  issues  thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  7-0,  350  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  (Canada  $1.25)  for  which  you  will 
kindly  enter  my  subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for  six  months,  effective 
with  the  October,  1918,  issue. 
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The   Eagle's   Eye 

(Concluded  from  page  0) 

leaped  upon  him  from  the  rear  and  clutch- 
ing his  hands  tight  about  the  detective's 
throat  sought  to  choke  the  life  from  him. 
Grant  gagged;  his  eyes  bulged.  The 
world  began  to  grow  dark.  He  heaved — 
he  stumbled — then  suddenly  felt  the  hands 
loosen  their  grip  as  there  came  the  crack- 
ing sound  of  a  blow.  Two  arms  closed 
about  him.  Harrison  Grant  opened  his 
eyes — to  look  into  those  of  Dixie  Mason. 
— to  slowly  revive  under  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  this  wonderful  girl.  He  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet. 

"I  got  him,"  was  Dixie's  simple  an- 
nouncement. "Hit  him  on  the  head  with 
the  butt  of  my  gun." 

"Good  little  D^xie!"  Grant  pressed  her 
hand,  then  with  his  old-time  eagerness, 
hurried  to  the  fight  again.  But  it  was  all 
over.  Outside  there  sounded  the  clang- 
ing of  a  patrol  wagon.  Imperial  Ger- 
many's last  great  plot  against  America 
had  failed. 

***** 

Months  later,  Harrison  Grant  and  Dixie 
Mason  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  Crim- 
inology Club  looking  down  into  the  street 
below.  Here,  there,  everywhere,  newsboys 
were  shouting  the  news  of  the  declaration 
of  war.  From  far  away  came  the  sound 
of  a  military  band.  Then,  marching  down 
the  street,  their  files  straight  and  clean, 
their  arms  shining  brightly  in  the  sun, 
their  strong,  sturdy  forms  showing  the 
sleek-muscled  strength  that  only  American 
fighters  possess,  marched  the  crack 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  on  its 
spring  parade.  Harrison  Grant  watched, 
his  eyes  gleaming  happily. 

"Dixie,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  never 
saw  anything  to  give  me  so  much  hap- 
piness— and  yet  so  much  sorrow." 

"And  why  the  sorrow?"  She  looked  up 
at  him  quickly. 

"Sorrow — because,  now  that  we  have 
finished  our  work  for  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ica at  home,  we  must  part.  I  received 
this  morning  my  commission  as  a  captain 
in  the  Army  intelligence.  My  work  will 
be  abroad!" 

"And  mine  will  be  abroad,  also,"  said 
Dixie  quietly. 

"Abroad?    You — " 

"In  the  Red  Cross." 

Harrison  Grant  laughed  happily.  They 
had  stepped  into  the  club  rooms  now.  the 
heavy  curtains  at  the  window  falling  be- 
hind them.  Grant  took  the  hands  of  the 
girl  he  loved  into  his — and  held  them 
tight. 

"Do  you  know,"  and  there  was  a  strange 
little  halting  in  his  voice — "I  believe  I 
could  make  a  record  for  myself  if  I  only 
knew  that — " 

"What,  Harry?" 

"That — well,  that  there  was  a  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Grant  watching  my  progress  and — " 

"Well?"  Dixie  was  smiling.  Harrison 
frant  slowly  drew  her  toward  him. 
"Well?"  she  asked  again. 

Grant  stammered. 

"And — and — oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean!"  And.  his  words  failing,  he  looked 
quickly  over  his  shoulder,  saw  that  no  one 
was  watching,  drew  the  little  secret  service 
girl  tight  into  his  embrace — and  kissed  her. 
THE  END. 
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(Continued 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  back  staircase 
as  Bill,  a  raging  animal,  burst  into  his 
empty  room. 

Nervously  Ed  waited  at  the  station. 
The  train  was  due;  why  didn't  Mary 
hurry?  She  had  gone  home  to  say  a  final 
goodbye  to  her  father,  after  the  magis- 
trate at  the  neighboring  county  seat  had 
made  them  man  and  wife. 

Bill  stood  in  Ed's  room,  wondering 
which  way  to  go.  The  whistle  of  an  in- 
coming train  drew  his  attention;  that  was 
it:  the  station!  He  was  down  the  stairs 
again  and  running.  Ed  saw  him  coming 
and  waited,  trembling,  for  the  train  had 
whistled  at  the  crossing. 

In  five  minutes  a  big,  angry  blacksmith 
can  inflict  considerable  punishment  upon 
a  smaller  man.  When  Bill,  taking  Ed  by 
the  collar,  threw  him  on  the  train,  his 
suitcase  after  him,  Mag  Jones,  proprie- 
tress of  the  Delmonico  Saloon  in  Chico, 
Arizona,  wouldn't  have  known  her  recreant 
husband  if  she  had  met  him  face  to  face. 

Bill,  his  rage  somewhat  assuaged,  turned 
back  to  resume  his  quest  of  the  minister, 
and  met  Mary  Lane. 

Mary  looked  at  him  in  horror.  "Why 
did  you  do  that?"  she  cried.  "He's  my 
husband!" 

Bill's  jaw  dropped;  he  was  stunned. 
This  put  an  entirely  different  face  on  the 
matter.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said  humbly.  "I 
didn't  know." 

Angrily  Mary  turned  on  him.  "You  are 
a  meddlesome  boob  and  I  hate  you!" 

Sadly  Bill  turned  away.  On  the  ground 
lay  a  letter.  He  picked  it  up;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ed.  It  must  have  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  in  the  struggle.  Silently 
he  handed  it  to  Mary.  "Is — is  your  fa- 
ther home,"  he  inquired. 

Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  "No,  and  I've 
got  to  go  without  bidding  him  goodbye." 

Mary  turned  the  letter  over.  It  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  Chico,  Ari- 
zona, and  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
was  the  address  of  a  firm  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Hesitatingly  she  removed  the  inside 
sheet,  and.her  eyes,  wide  and  startled,  took 
in  the  contents — 

"Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  Chico,  Ariz.  Dear 
Sir: —  We  are  ship  phi  g  you  the  case  of 
Old  Time  whiskey  by  express,  as  ordered. 
The  balance  of  the  order  will  come  by 
freight  as  usual.    Yours  very  truly, 

Scholberg  &  Company. 

Mary  sat  down  in  the  station  to  think. 
So  Ed  had  deceived  her!  He  was  a 
dealer  in  whiskey,  not  in  bibles.  Finally 
she  came  to  a  decision.  She  was  his  wife. 
She  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  him.  She 
could  not  face  certain  disgrace.  She  would 
board  the  next  freight. 

Seated  in  the  caboose  of  the  freight, 
Mary's  thought  turned  achingly  backward. 
What  a  mess  she  had  made  of  everything! 
But  she  would  write  to  her  father  as  soon 
as  she  found  Ed.  In  the  note  she  had 
left  him  she  had  told  him  of  her  mar- 
riage; he  would  know  that  she  was  safe. 

She  might  have  been  more  disturbed  if 
she  had  seen  the  Reverend  Lane  pale 
under  the  accusations  of  a  delegation  from 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  demanding  the 
money  which  had  been  in  Mary's  trust; 
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if  she  had  heard  his  frantic  reiteration  of 
his  belief  that  there  was  some  mistake. 
And  her  heart  might  have  received  a  new 
wrench  had  she  seen  Bill  Hartwell  come 
to  the  rescue  of  her  father  with  a  hundred 
dollars  of  his  own  savings  which  he  in- 
formed the  irate  Ladies'  Aiders,  Mary  had 
intrusted  to  him  at  the  last  minute. 

But  Mary  couldn't  know  these  things; 
nor  could  she  know  that  Bill  found  death 
had  been  before  him,  when  he  at  last,  with 
the  minister,  entered  his  humble  home. 
Poor  old  Tom's  raging  thirst  was  quenched 
forever.  He  lay  quiet  and  still,  a  quart 
whiskey  bottle  lying  empty  on  the  floor. 

In  a  little  mid-Western  town  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  Ed  Jones  had  come  back 
to  his  own — meaning  his  wife,  Mag,  and 
the  Delmonico  saloon. 

Back  in  Matherville,  two  lonely  hearts 
were  growing  more  troubled  day  by  day. 
There  had  been  no  word  from  Mary,  and, 
worn  with  anxiety,  deprived  of  his  daugh- 
ter's cheery  smile  and  her  tender  care,  the 
Reverend  Lane  had  become  but  a  morose 
shadow  of  himself.  As  Bill  Hartwell, 
smoking  his  lonesome  pipe  of  an  evening, 
thought  of  him  and  the  agony  of  his 
waiting,  he  came  to  a  decision.  He  would 
go  to  the  town  that  he  remembered  as 
the  address  on  the  face  of  the  letter  which 
Ed  had  dropped. 

A  week  later  Bill  dropped  off  the  train 
at  a  junction  point  and  was  informed  that 
as  his  train  had  been  late,  the  stage  had 
just  left  for  Chico.  A  man,  leading  a 
handsome  horse,  walked  up  to  him  and 
queried:  "Did  I  hear  ye  say  ye  wanted 
to  get  to  Chico?" 

At  Bill's  nod,  he  continued,  "You're  in 
luck,  stranger.  I  promised  to  send  this 
hoss  back  by  the  noon  stage,  but  I  missed 
her,  too.  You  can  ride  him  to  Chico. 
Turn  him  over  to  Ma — "  he  stopped.  He 
would  play  a  joke  on  the  tenderfoot. 
"Turn  him  over  to  the  sheriff." 

Steve  Marvin  was  an  expert  horse  thief, 
as  well  as  a  joker.  He  had  stolen  the 
horse  a  few  days  before,  and  had  given 
him  to  Mag  Jones  in  payment  for  a 
gambling  debt,  the  night  before.  He  had 
even  given  the  unsuspecting  Mag  a  paper 
to  show  that  the  horse  was  hers,  but  had 
asked  permission  to  ride  him  to  the  train. 

The  outraged  owner  of  the  horse,  whose 
■name  was  Benton,  the  wealthy  owner  of 
a  cattle  ranch,  had  taken  a  couple  of  his 
cow  punchers  and  was  already  on  the 
trail  of  the  thief.  Bill  never  got  to  the 
sheriff's  office.  In  three  hours  he  found 
himself  on  the  main  street  of  Chico,  fac- 
ing the  business  ends  of  several  revolvers, 
backed  by  a  crowd  of  determined  men. 

"Come  on  boys,"  cried  one.  "Let's  get 
the  job  over  before  the  sheriff  gets  back 
to  town.    Put  him  on  the  hoss  he  stole." 

Then  there  was  pandemonium,  as  the 
blacksmith,  fighting  for  his  life,  laid  about 
him  with  arms  like  flails.  Men  toppled 
over  like  nine  pins,  but  others  closed  in. 
The  commotion  reached  the  ears  of  the 
loungers  at  the  Delmonico  saloon,  and  of 
its  proprietors.  Ed  ran  to  the  scene  of 
the  fracas.  Mag,  with  the  new  waitress 
whom  she  had  hired  recently,  stepped  out 
on  the  porch  of  the  saloon. 

Struggling  desperately,  but  overpowered, 
Bill  recognized  through  the  dust  and  dirt, 
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the  face  of  Ed  Jones.  With  a  superhuman 
effort  he  broke  through  the  arms  that  held 
him  and  landed  a  powerful  blow  on  Ed's 
face.  Then  Bill's  mighty  arms  were  pin- 
ioned with  ropes  and  he  stood  helpless. 

"Bring  the  hoss  he  stole,"  was  the  cry. 

Mag,  who  was  used  to  western  ways, 
held  Ed's  head  in  her  arms,  dabbing  his 
face  with  water.  She  looked  up  as  they 
were  leading  Bill  away.  "Is  that  the  horse 
they  say  he  stole?"  she  cried  excitedly 
to  the  trembling  girl  beside  her.  "Stop 
them ;  he  ain't  no  thief.  Steve  Marvin  lost 
a  hundred  dollars  to  me  last  night  in  a 
poker  game  and  he  give  me  that  horse; 
there's  the  paper  to  prove  it."  She  pulled 
Steve's  written  receipt  from  her  bosom. 
"Can  you  ride?     Go  after  them!" 

The  new  waitress — Mary  Lane — needed 
no  urging.  She  had  recognized  Bill. 
Snatching  the  paper  she  ran  toward  a 
saddled  horse  that  stood  hitched  at  a 
post. 

Mary  Lane  had  finally  trailed  Ed  to 
Chico ;  and  a  few  weeks  before  had  caused 
his  knees  to  falter  by  appearing  abruptly 
before  him  and  demanding  her  money; 
also  her  husband.  When  found  out  that 
Ed  was  already  married,  so  that  her  union 
with  him  was  void,  her  relief  was  so 
great  that  she  lost  all  desire  to  punish 
him.  She  told  him,  however,  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  returning  to  Matherville 
without  her  money.  Ed  had  replied  that 
he  couldn't  give  it  to  her,  a  vivid  picture 
of  Mag  in  his  mind  as  he  spoke.  For  Mag 
was  the  business  woman  of  the  sketch 
and  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
little  weaknesses.  The  indomitable  pro- 
prietress of  the  Delmonico  saloon  was  all 
that  such  an  executive  should  be  as  all 
the  saloon  loungers  were  well  aware  of. 
So  Ed  shook  his  head  at  Mary's 
ultimatum. 

"I  must  have  that  money  before  I  go 
back,"  Mary  impressed  on  him,  "or  I  will 
go  to  Mag  with  the  story." 

Ed,  in  a  panic,  had  agreed  to  have  her 
hired  as  a  waitress,  and  pay  her  wages 
until  she  could  earn  her  return  fare  home; 


and  in  the  meantime  he  would  make  an 
effort  to  get  the  hundred  dollars  for  her. 
To  this  Mary  was  forced  to  consent. 

Now,  all  thought  save  that  of  Bill's 
rescue,  left  her.  She  remembered  his 
strength  and  gentleness  with  a  remorseful 
thrill;  she  knew  that  it  must  have  been 
in  search  of  her  that  he  had  placed  his 
life  in  jeopardy. 

Desperately  she  rode,  but  the  men  kept 
well  ahead  of  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Benton's  delaying  efforts  to  force  a  con- 
fession of  guilt  from  Bill,  she  would  have 
been  too  late,  after  all. 

As  it  was  she  dashed  up  to  them,  the 
paper  clutched  high  in  her  hand,  just  as 
Benton,  angered  by  Bill's  fourth  refusal 
to  confess,  had  raised  his  whip  to  strike. 
Bill  sat  on  a  horse,  a  rope  knotted  around 
his  neck,  the  other  end  of  which  swung 
over  the  branch  of  a  tree  above  him.  When 
the  whip  descended  upon  the  horse's  glos- 
sy flank,  Bill  would  die. 

"Stop!"  screamed  Mary.  "He  is  not 
the  thief!     Stop,  I  say!" 

Benton  lowered  his  whip.  "Here  is  what 
Steve  Marvin  gave  Mag  last  night,"  gasped 
the  girl,  thrusting  forward  the  paper.  "Mag 
saw  the  horse;  she  says  it's  the  same.  Oh, 
Bill!" 

The  men  dropped  the  rope  and  crowded 
around  Benton,  who,  with  a  puzzled  frown, 
was  spelling  out  the  words.  Bill,  with  the 
rope  still  dangling  from  his  shoulders,  had 
clasped  Mary  in  his  arms.  In  broken, 
breathless  sentences,  she  was  explaining. 

"Well,  this  looks  regular,"  said  Benton, 
at  last.  "Boys,  guess  we've  made  a  mis- 
take.   Young  lady,  you  was  just  in  time." 

Neither  Mary  nor  Bill  seemed  to  hear 
him.  Mary's  slender  fingers  were  tugging 
at  the  knots.  "Here,  we'll  undo  that,"  and 
Benton  stepped  forward.  Then,  quizzical- 
ly, to  Mary,  "You've  saved  his  life,  Miss. 
Accordin'  to  custom  you  ought  to  marry 
him." 

Bill  paid  attention,  then. 

"Is  there  a  preacher  handy?"  he  asked 
earnestly.  "Because  we  want  to  get  mar- 
ried before  the  next  train  home." 


that  did  not  belong  to  her  and  so  did 
Norma  Talmadge  in  "Martha's  Vindica- 
tion." 

Coming  down  to  making  an  audience 
think  a  director  usually  has  his  stories 
divided  into  two  general  classes.  They 
may  present  the  divorce  problem  or  that 
of  the  eternal  triangle  or  any  one  of  the 
other  big  situations  which  the  average  in- 
dividual may  be  confronted  with  in  his 
own  life.  Such  stories  run  along  contin- 
ually. Their  effectiveness  as  thought-pro- 
ducers depend  on  the  art  of  the  director, 
for  their  presentation  has  rung  all  the 
changes  from  cheap  sensationalism  to  the 
pinnacle  of  camera  genius. 

The  other  type  of  story  is  that  which 
submits  a  problem  which  is  of  paramount 
interest  at  a  particular  time.  The  world 
war  has  produced  many  of  these  such  as 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  and  Gerard's  "My 
Four  Years  in  Germany."  Their  value 
lies  in  their  timeliness  primarily.  People 
rush  to  see  them  because  they  deal  with  a 
subject  which  is  uppermost  in  the  public 


The  Four  Doors 

(Concluded  from  page  6o) 


mind.  Such  was  "Lest  We  Forget,"  and 
"Over  the  Top." 

The  exception  proves  the  rule  again.  A 
great  director  of  course  knows  no  limita- 
tions, either  in  inspiring  thought  or  any  of 
the  other  emotions.  Griffith,  who  holds 
all  of  the  master  keys  to  the  emotions  of 
the  screen,  took  a  problem  which  was 
settled  for  all  time  and  made  it  the  theme 
of  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world,  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation."  The  slavery  question 
had  been  a  closed  book  for  years.  There 
was  no  reason  for  reviving  it. 

Griffith,  of  course,  holds  some  pass- 
keys to  the  heart  of  the  public  which  have 
never  been  duplicated.  But  many  direc- 
tors possess  others  which  always  fit  the 
lock  in  opening  the  gates  of  laughter  and 
tears,  thought  and  fear. 

And,  just  as  the  men  of  early  days  re- 
warded the  player  of  the  magic  reeds  in 
wives,  honey  and  oxen,  those  of  modern 
times  have  repaid  these  wizards  of  the 
screen  in  the  neatly  engraved  currency  of 
the  times. 
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Charles,   Not  Charlie 

(Concluded  from  page  83) 
laid   awake   nights   thinking     location,  in  Central  California,  during  one 


II7 


surprise.      I 

out  how  to  come  through  that  door.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  at  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  jotting  down  ideas.  I  took 
long  walks  at  midnight,  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking.  I  shunned  my  friends  be- 
cause they  broke  up  my  concentration. 
And  did  I  finally  get  it?  I  did  not!  After 
three  weeks,  and  ten  actual  takes,  I  cut 
out  the  whole  episode  because  the  prob- 
lem simply  couldn't  be  solved." 

I  know  this,  too:  Charles  threw  away 
five  weeks'  work  on  "A  Dog's  Life"  be- 
cause none  of  it  satisfied  him. 

He  wants  to  produce  serious  photoplays 
— sometime.  He  wants  to  put  himself 
into  other,  and  real,  characters — some- 
time. He  says  so.  He  says  he  is  in  no 
hurry  about  either  undertaking. 

Chaplin  is  not  an  educated  man,  in  the 
collegiate  sense,  nor  is  he  illiterate.  He 
talks  with  the  clean,  well-bred  speech  of 
an  Englishman,  and  his  new  Hollywood 
studio,  perhaps  the  daintiest,  most  artistic 
filmery  yet  built,  reflects  the  innate  taste 
and  refinement  of  a  man  slowly  rising  to 
self-won  culture  after  early  vicissitudes 
and  almost  no  schooling. 

He  wears  the  unostentatious  attire  of 
good  breeding,  always.  He  is  not  a  fash- 
ion plate,  but  sport  shirts,  puttees  and 
queer  hats  are  unknown  to  him. 

If  he  has  love  affairs  they  do  not  muss 
up  the  morality  of  the  community  nor 
permeate  his  workshop.  He  is  a  great 
favorite  among  men  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
most  of  his  men  friends  are  sincerely 
wondering  whether  he  really  has  "a  girl." 
He  is  not  married.  I  don't  think  he  will 
ever  marry. 

The  most  fun  he  had  this  year  was  on 


of  the  winter  months.  He  was  for  three 
days  barracked  with  an  elderly  couple  of 
kindly  disposition,  an  adoration  for  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  no  knowledge  that  their 
visitor — whom  they  called  "Sonny"  and  to 
whom  they  gave  solemn  advice  about  sav- 
ing his  small  wages — was  Charles  Chaplin. 
He  still  corresponds  with  the  old  man. 

He  is  a  very  good  business  man.  His 
money  is  well  invested.  His  charities  are 
carefully  chosen,  but  they  are  tender  and 
absolutely  under  cover.  An  actor  died 
suddenly  in  Los  Angeles  last  winter, 
leaving — fortunately — no  debts,  cash  in 
the  bank  to  pay  all  immediate  expenses, 
and  property  enough  to  take  care  of  his 
family  until  his  children  reached  maturity. 
Or  so  it  seemed.  I  am  one  of  three  peo- 
ple who  know  that  the  poor  fellow  had 
squandered  all  he  made,  had  $2.67  in  cash, 
no  insurance,  and  owed  half  the  trades- 
men in  town.  Charles  Chaplin  righted  all 
this,  and  not  even  the  widow  knows ! 

Charles  Chaplin's  one  bitterness  is  that 
covert,  sneering  accusation  that  he  is  a 
draft-dodger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
stands  ready  for  any  service,  but  has  never 
been  called  and  is  of  such  physical  frailty 
that  he  would  probably  be  rejected  by  the 
first  board  that  looked  him  over.  His 
purchases  of  British  and  American  war 
bonds  are  considered  bits  of  important 
money  even  by  governments  now  trained 
to  think  only  in  billions. 

Chaplin  and  I  were  quite  pals  until,  one 
evening,  I  told  him  that  I  was  returning 
East,  and,  at  some  convenient  time,  would 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  for  publication. 

I  haven't  seen  him  since.  He  seemed  to 
avoid  me  after  that. 


The  Photoplay  League  of  America 


(Concluded  from  page  75) 
son,  in  print  and  in  conversation,  give  the  United  States 
united,  organized,  powerful  boost  to  every 
picture  that  is  clean,  intelligent,  progres- 
sive and  all-American,  and  it  will  eternally 
chase  the  other  kind  with  a  big  stick,  a 
trench  bomb  and  the  editorial  bayonet. 

While  the  great  tide  of  motion  picture 
commercialism  has  been  sweeping  over 
the  United  States  these  half  dozen  years 
the  "Better  Film"  workers,  toiling  inde- 
pendently in  many  cities  and  towns,  have 
realized  that  the  film  is  here  to  stay,  and 
have  begun  a  course  of  substitution — con- 
structive work. 

The  Photoplay  League  of  America  is, 
at  last,  the  national  organization  of  these 
staunch  and  far-seeing  pioneers.  Its  de- 
mand in  pictures  is  a  triangle — cleanli- 
ness, artistic  intelligence,  Americanism. 
Local  chapters  of  the  League  are  being 
organized  today,  from  Coast  to  Coast. 
And  these  chapters,  united,  are  the  real 
voice,  the  true  voice  of  these  American 


going  down  to  the  great 
city  of  New  York  and  demanding  clean 
truth  and  patriotism  and  more  inspiration 
and  less  factory  product. 

There  is  a  spirit  behind  this  big  move- 
ment which  makes  it  as  portentous  a 
thing  artistically  as  America's  unanimous 
concert  for  free  democracy  is  politically. 
Get  in  the  band-wagon  for  clean  pictures, 
intelligent  pictures,  pro-American  pictures 
— or  stay  out  with  the  gross  and  grasping 
artistic  Huns  who  have  long  enough  defiled 
the  screen.  This  is  no  personal  boost,  no 
commercial  scheme,  no  covertly  endowed 
propaganda  for  any  manufacturer.  It  is 
a  crusade  for  your  own  future  happiness, 
for  the  mental  health  of  your  children,  for 
the  glorious  artistic  Tomorrow  of  the 
greatest  country  on  earth. 

Next  month  we  will  give  you  news  of 
the  League's  rapid  progress,  tell  you  of 
the  great  personalities  behind  it,  list  its 
officers,  disclose  its  immediate  plans. 


BILL  HART  recently  shipped  6,000  sacks  of  tobacco  to  the  isgth  California  Regi- 
ment. At  the  customs  house  he  asked  about  great  piles  of  tobacco  lying  in  an 
obscure  corner.  "A  local  firm  received  the  immense  order  from  Russia,"  was  the 
explanation,  "but  on  the  day  of  shipment  Russian  affairs  became  muddled.  Now 
they're  holding  the  order,  as  there  are  so  many  governments  that  the  whole  shipment 
would  only  give  one  sack  to  each  government." 
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Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent  all 
shipping  charges  prepaid.    You  see 
nnd  examine  the  article  right  in  your 
own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth 
of  purchase  price  and  keep  it,  balance 
divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  pay- 
able monthly.     Our  Catalog  shows  all 
the  new  watches— 15, 17, 29.21,  23  Jew- 
els, adjusted.  Guaranteed  by  the  factory 
and  further  guaranteed  by  us.  Watches 
that  will  pass  railroad  inspection  as 
low  as  $2.50  a  month.    Send  for  Catalog, 

Loftis  Solitaire  Diamond 
Cluster  Rings 

14  Karat  solid  gold: 
Diamonds  set 
in  Platinum  • 


98-$125^ 

Looks  likea^ 

96-$100">\  $350  single! 

Looks likea\\ stone    $25  1 

'    $300  single  »Wown.512.55j 

stone  $20,|aMontn.J 

down  ,$10 

Month-^0  __, 

The  Loftis  7. 
Diamond  Clus- 
ter was  designed  especial- 
ly for  those  who  desire  a 
large  showy  ring  for  the  least  money, 
as  it  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
Solitaire  that  would  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
InCTIC  National  Credit  Jewelers,  I  stores  in 

■■  BROS  &  CO.  lest      CHICAGO.  ILL.        |      cities 


92-S50 

Looks  like  3 

$150  single 

k  stone.  $10  down 

$5  a  Month. 


94-S7S 

Looks  likev 

^OsingleY 

iStone.  $1&  J 

down, 

,'$7.60  £ 
\iontb. 


Don't  Let  Constipation  Burn  You  Up 


No  wonder  vou  feel  the  heat,  if  you  J 
time.    It'stheco    "" 
the  feverish  res 


nstipated   all   the 


stilled  into  your  system.  Nor 
can  be  comfortable  or  healthy  while  this 
poison  ingettingin  its  deadly  work.  It  shows 
in  your  face.  That  sallow,  muddy,  dirty 
color  is  just  impurities  workingout  through 
the  skin  that  should  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  bowels.  It's  in  your  breath.  Did 
you  ever  get  that  awful  deadly  smell  on  the 
breath  of  the  habitual  sufferer  from  consti- 
pation? Awful.  Of  course  you  are  tired  all 
the  time,  dizzy,  headaches,  spots  float  before 
the  eyes,  backaches,  indigestion,  rheum- 
atism, can't  eat,  can't  sleep,  feel  like  a 
human  wreck. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Cause 

There  are  hundreds  of  nostrums  on  the 
market  that  give  relief,  but  every  one  of 
them  make  the  condition  worse  and  fasten 
the  deadly  fangs  of  disease  more  deeply 
into  your  vitals.  All  cathartics,  pills,  teas, 
drugs  and  dope  nverstimulate,  causing  reac- 
tion which  further  weaken  the  muscles  of 
the  bowels.  Files,  appendicitis  and  bowel 
troubles  are  due  to  constipation  and  the 
dope  taken  for  its  relief.  There  is  just  one 
wav  to  get  rid  of  constipation,  REMOVE 
THE  CAUSE. 

Strongfortism    Will    Save    You 

Strongfortism  is  Nature's  way.  Nature 
i*  the  only  Healing  Force  known.  Give 
Nature  a  chance.  No  drugs  or  dope  in 
Nature  nor  in  Strongfortism.  No  rigorous, 
iron-clad,  muscle-tiring  program  of  tedious 
exercises;  just  Nature  s  secrets  as  I  learned 
them  for  myself  and  have  taught  them  to 
thousands  of  despondent  sufferers.  I  have 
put  the  fire  and  spirit  of  youth,  the  glow  of 
new  b<>rn  enthusiasm  into  the  hearts  of 
thousands  who  had  well  nigh  given  up  hope.  I  have  made  them 
young    in     masterful    strength,    vigorous,    vibrant,    powerful. 

You  Must  Read  My  Book 

"Promotion  and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength  and  Men- 
tal Energy."  Sent  FKEE  tor  three  2c  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
packing  and  mailing.  It  will  tell  vou  all  about  the  quick,  easy, 
simple  Strongfoit  way  to  develop  the  INNER  MUSCLES  which 
control  the  Life  Forces.  Write  now— today.  It  will  mark  a  new 
era  in  your  existence. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT,  Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
607   Park   Building Newark,  N.  J. 


Freckles' 


are  "as  a  cloud  before  the  sun**  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.     Why  not 
remove  them?    Don't  delay.    Use 

STILLMAN'SK- 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles 
Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with* 
out  a  blemish.  Prep  iredby  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet, 

"Wouldst  Thou  Be  Fair"' 

Contains  many  beauty  hints.and 
describes  a  number  of  eleg.mt 
preparation--  indispensable  to  the 
toilet.    Sold  by  all  druggists, 
STILLMAN  CREAM  CO, 
Dcpt.    32  Aurora,  III. 


HERMOTONE 

positively    removes    superfluous    hair 
from  under  arms,  face,  and  neck. 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 

Pull  size  $1  jar  sent  postpaid   for  50c  to  intro- 
duce our  other  guaranteed  toilet  preparations. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED.     Send  50c  NOW. 
Dept.  19.  542  E.  63rd  St.,  CHICAGO 


Questions  and  Answers 

{Continued  from  page  ioq) 


M.  M.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. — We're  always 
saying  things  about  Mary  Miles  Minter  that 
her  admirers  should  like.  You  watch  Photo- 
play. 


A.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — William  Jef- 
ferson, the  son  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  is  the 
husband  of  Vivian  Martin.  Louise  Huff  was 
born  in  1S95.  Mr.  Louise  Huff  is  Edgar 
Jones,  the  director.  Tom  Forman  enlisted. 
You're  all  wrong  about  Mary  Pickford. 
She's  married  and  has  never  been  divorced. 
No  new  developments  in  "The  Return  of 
Blanche  Sweet."  Mae  Marsh  is  single.  So 
is  Mary  Miles  Minter.  Bobby  Harron  was 
born  in  1894.  Charlie  Ray  a  woman  hater? 
For    why? 


S.  P.,  Ontonagon,  Mich. — Eugene  O'Brien 
can  be  reached  at  the  Royalton,  New  York 
City.     What  shape  is  ontonagon? 


Simon,  Denison,  Texas. — "Just  a  Wom- 
an" is  a  very  new  picture  in  which  Char- 
lotte Walker  is  the  featured  player.  It 
should  reach  your  state  shortly.  Ask  your 
local  theater  manager  about  it.  Ruby  de 
Remer  is  on  the  legitimate  stage. 


Ethelyn,  Oakwood,  Mo. — Mary  Pick- 
ford's  eyes  are  hazel.  We'll  speak  to  Mr. 
Pompeian  about  the  mistake  of  having  her 
eyes  blue  in  the  advertisement  for  his  cream. 
Kathlyn  Williams  is  Mrs.  Charles  Eyton  in 
private  life.  Earle  Williams,  Beverly  Bayne 
and  Naomi  Childers  are  single.  The  wives 
of  the  people  you  mention  are  non-pro- 
fessionals. 


R.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Try  your 
luck  at  securing  the  photo  of  Jack  Holt. 
Communications  reach  him  at  the  Lasky 
studios,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Dolly  Dimples,  West  Fort  William, 
Canada. — Address  Mae  Marsh  at  Goldwyn; 
Jackie  Saunders,  Balboa;  Anita  Stewart, 
Vitagraph;  May  Allison,  Metro  (west);  and 
Viola  Dana,  Metro  (east)  ;  Shirley  Mason, 
Lasky  (east);  Madge  Evans,  World;  Lillian 
and  Dorothy  Gish,  Artcraft.  Better  send 
them  each  a  quarter  so  that  they  will  be  sure 
and  send  you  the  photos.  Address  Baby 
Marie  Osborne  at  the  Pathe  studio,  Los 
Angeles;  Mary  McAlister,  last  known  ad- 
dress Essanay,  Chicago.  Bobby  Connelly, 
Metro  (east).  Margery  Wilson  doesn't  tell 
her  age,  but  she's  not  very  old. 


Wilbur,  Amarillo,  Texas. — It's  nawfully 
nice  of  you  to  want  to  know  all  about  us, 
but,  old  top,  there  ain't  nothing  to  it.  To 
us,  rather.  Yes,  we  love  fudge.  Your  intui- 
tion is  remarkable. 


Signor,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. — Harry 
Beaumont  is  directing  pictures  for  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Co.  The  Bushman  divorce  hasn't 
been  granted  as  this  is  written.  John  Bow- 
ers played  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in  "The 
Eternal  Grind." 


A.  P.  D.  I.,  Meridian,  Miss. — The  Paralta 
Corp.  was  organized  in  1017.  Frederick 
Chapin  is  the  author  of  "The  Turn  of  the 
Card."  Impossible  to  name  all  of  the  Vivian 
Martin  pictures,  but  some  in  which  she  has 
appeared  are:  "A  Modern  Thelma,"  "Her 
Father's  Son,"  "The  Right  Direction,"  "The 
Wax  Model,"  "Forbidden  Paths,"  "Little 
Miss  Optimist,"  "A  Kiss  for  Susie,"  etc. 


J.  W.,  Superior,  Wis. — "Patience  Spar- 
hawk,"  the  picture,  is  adapted  from  a  well 
known  novel.  Mighty  glad  you  like  our 
and  ours  so  much. 


Marie,  Carroll,  Iowa. — You  will  have 
to  send  direct  to  the  stars  for  their  photo- 
graphs.   We  deal  only  in  answers. 


H.  K.,  Kokomo,  Ind. — Just  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  studio  wanting  a 
leading  lady  with  no  experience  we'll  let 
you  know.  But  don't  watch  every  post  too 
carefully  for  that   contract. 


S.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn— Absolutely  no 
connection  between  us  and  any  film  com- 
pany, so  your  letter  asking  for  a  position 
would  be  of  no  avail  here.  Try  some  studio 
if  you've  made  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
destined  to  be  the  very  largest  and  brightest 
planet  in  the  bevy  of  flickering  stars. 


Geraldine  C,  Hastings,  Mich. — So  far 
as  we  know  Olive  Thomas  has  no  relatives 
in  your  city.  Mary  Miles  Minter  was  about 
thirteen  when  she  played  in  "Barbara 
Fritchie."  We  can't  help  you  about  those 
photos  but  suggest  that  you  write  again  to 
Miss  Farrar,  at  the  Goldwyn  studios  in  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.  We  think  she'll  send  you  one. 
Try  the  others  again,  too.  We're  sorry,  little 
girl,  that  your  first  letter  didn't  reach  us,  and 
we're  glad  that  you  wrote  again.  Was  it 
worth  the  trouble?  Address  Vivian  Martin, 
Lasky  studios,  Hollywood.  Fannie  Ward, 
Pathe ;  Louise  Huff,  World  Film. 


E.  I.,  Oakland,  Cal. — Eileen  Percy  played 
with  Doug  in  "Down  to  Earth."  Eileen  is 
now  with  Bluebird,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Universal  City,  Cal.  Yes,  and  that's  just 
what  we're  going  to  say — don't  believe  all 
you  hear.  Don't  and  you  won't  have  to  ask 
us  such  questions.  The  actors  don't  use 
green  paint — it's  just  the  studio  lights  that 
make  it  look  that  way.  If  everybody  wrote 
as  clearly  as  you,  the  Answer  Man  wouldn't 
have  to  work  nights.     Sure,  write  again. 


E.  E.,  Canada. — Your  letter  was  somehow 
mislaid,  which  does  not,  however,  excuse 
the  loss  of  time  in  answering  it.  We  can  only 
say  we're  sorry,  and  hope  you  spent  your 
honeymoon  in  some  equally  attractive  part  of 
the  country.  That  picture  was,  we  believe, 
"shot"  in  New  York  and  Florida;  the  scenes 
which  pleased  you  so  much  doubtless  in  the 
latter  place.  Again,  we  are  sorry;  and  hope 
you  will  write  to  us  again.  Our  best  wishes 
to  you. 


Aurora  Borealis,  Lachine,  P.  I. — Greet- 
ings, Aurora.  Gettin'  used  to  this  hour 
earlier  business?  Pedro  de  Cordoba  was 
Escamillo  in  the  Lasky  "Carmen";  Dorothy 
Kelly  and  Harry  Morey  in  "The  Law  De- 
cides." Lionel  Barrymore  not  in  that  pro- 
duction. Lillian  Walker,  Don  Cameron  and 
Jewel  Hunt  in  "Kitty  Mackay"  and  Lillian 
Walker,  Don  Cameron,  Thomas  Mills  and 
Eulalie  Jenson  in  "Sally  in  a  Hurry." 


Ponce,  Shreveport,  La. — Well,  of  course, 
you  never  can  tell,  but  we  don't  believe 
Charlie  Chaplin  would  deliberately  "pinch" 
your  bucks  worth  of  stamps.  Yes,  'tis  true 
that  he  built  a  new  studio  and  that  it  coat 
a  lot  of  money,  and  a  dollar  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  before  claiming  ownership  on 
account  of  said  dollar  you  better  write 
Charlie  and  ask  about  the  picture  you  sent 
for. 

E.  J.,  Hanford,  Cal. — Jack  Pickford  and 
Olive  Thomas  were  married  in  the  fall  of 
1Q17.  Mary  Miles  Minter  will  answer  your 
letter.  She's  with  American  company  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  No  we  haven't  any 
freckles  and  haven't  a  remedy  for  remov- 
ing same.  Edgar  Jones  is  married  to  Louise 
Huff.  Jack  Pickford  is  twenty-one  and 
Olive  Thomas  Pickford,  twenty. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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(Continued) 

Mary  Jane,  Madison,  Wis. — Hail!  Har-  Virginia  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Wallace 
old  Lockwood  has  a  wife  who  is  a  non-pro-  Reid  is  twenty-eight.  Kitty  Gordon  was 
fessional.  Theda  Bara  is  five  feet,  six  inches  born  in  1881.  She  is  married  to  the  Hon. 
tall,  or  as  high  as  you  measure  it.     George     H.     H.    "Beresford.     Marguerite     Clark     is 

thirty-two  and  is  unmarried. 


Walsh  is  the  husband  of  Seena  Owen. 


A  Cornstalk,  Wellington,  N.  Z. — Why- 
fore  the  silence?  Tom  Forman  was  divorced 
a  year  ago.  Arthur  Ashley  and  his  wife  are 
separated.  John  Junior  appeared  in  Essa- 
nay  pictures  for  quite  some  time.  George 
LeGuere  doesn't  give  his  age.  Remember, 
we  do  not  tell  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
players. 


Dot,  Holyoke,  Mass.— Sombudda  didn't 
know.  The  picture  you  inclosed  is  of  Vivian 
Martin,  not  Mary  Pickford.  George  Stuart 
Christie  played  with  Emmy  Wehlen  in 
"Sowers  and  Reapers."  Harry  Benham  op- 
posite Alma  Hanlon  in  "When  You  and  I 
Were  Young." 


E.  P.  F.,  Oakland,  Cal. — The  addresses 
for  which  you  asked  follow :  Olive  Thomas, 
Triangle;  Marguerite  Clark,  Famous  Play- 
ers; Richard  Barthlemess,  Goldwyn;  Ethel 
CLyton,  Lasky  (western) ;  Eugene  0"Brien, 
Norma  Talmadge  Company;  Pauline  Cur- 
ley,  Metro  (western)  ;  Lillian  and  Dorothy 
Gish,  Artcraft  (western).  Marguerite  Marsh 
is  a  sister  of  Mae  Marsh.  She  was  known 
in  the  Biograph  days  as  Marguerite  Lover- 
idge  and  later  as  Lovey  Marsh. 


Olive  Thomas  Admirer,  Sonora,  Cal.— 
Olive  Thomas  has  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
She's  the  wife  of  Jack  Pickford,  is  five  feet, 
three  inches  tall,  and  we  are  sure  she  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


P.  B.,  Sydney,  Australia. — We  send  your 
letter  on  to  Dorothy  Dalton  at  the  Ince 
studios,  Hollywood,  Cal.  Paramount  is 
merely  an  exchange  through  which  a  num- 
ber of  companies  release  their  pictures.  The 
Artcraft,  Famous  Players,  Lasky,  Morosco, 
Select,  are  all  Paramount  companies. 


Polly  Ann,  New  York  City. — Nell  Craig 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  June,  1893.  She  is 
no  longer  living  in  Chicago,  but  at  the  Astor 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Louise  Huff  was 
bom  on  the  14th  of  November,  1895.  Fran- 
celia  Billington  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1896,  and  Ora  Carew,  April  13,  1895.  The 
others  you  mention  do  not  give  their  birth 
dates. 


Miss  Carey,  Portland,  Ore. — Mary  Pick- 
ford is  the  highest  salaried  motion  picture 
actress  in  the  world.  Charlie  Chaplin  re- 
ceives more  than  any  other  male  star.  Bev- 
erly Bayne  is  not  married.  She's  twenty- 
three.  Constance  Talmadge  is  twenty ; 
Norma  twenty-three.  You're  quite  right, 
they  are  not  twins.  Elsie  Ferguson  is  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Clark,  Jr.  Bill  Hart  has  been 
in  pictures  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1914. 
Charles  Chaplin  since  January,  1914. 


M.  J.  Greene,  Indianapolis. — The  Fair- 
banks Twins  are  sixteen  or  seventeen;  now 
in  the  Follies.  They  used  to  play  for 
Thanhouser.  Elsie  Janis  is  Over  There  now, 
entertaining  the  soldiers,  so  there  is  little 
possibility  of  her  making  more  pictures  for 
some  time  to  come.  Hazel  Dawn  is  to  be 
featured  next  season  in  a  new  talkie.  Ina 
Claire  is  "Polly  with  a  Past"  in  New  York; 
and  Irene  Castle  has  followed  Elsie  Janis 
abroad  to  dance  in  the  behind-the-lines  the- 
atres. Mrs.  Castle's  pictures  are  still  be- 
ing released  by  Pathe.  "The  Mysterious 
Client"  is  one  of  them.  Margaret  Mower 
has  never  appeared  on  the  screen  so  far 
as  we  know.  There  will  be  no  more  "Bab" 
stories  until  Nigel  Barrie,  who  played  "Car- 
ter Brooks,"  and  who  is  now  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  comes  home  from  war. 
You  will  see  an  item  in  Plays  and  Players 
about  him.  Louise  Huff  has  signed  a  con- 
tract to  appear  in  World  Pictures.  Anita 
Stewart  is  acting  again  for  Vitagraph. 
Marilynn  Miller  and  Rosie  Quinn  have 
never  been  screened.  Marion  Davies  is  mak- 
ing photoplays  for  Select  and  has  left  the 
stage  for  a  year  at  least.  Violet  Zell,  the 
dancer,  is  not  the  wife  of  Fred  Stone.  Mrs. 
Stone  was  Aileen  Crater.  The  Stones  have 
several  children.  The  family  has  gone  west, 
where  Stone  is  making  pictures  for  Para- 
mount. Marquerite  Clark  has  an  apartment 
in  Manhattan  and  a  country  place  on  Long 
Island.  The  latest  Clark  interview  was 
"Grand  Crossing  Impressions"  in  the  July 
issue.  Whew!  Wr-write  again,  M.  J. 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


Winners   in  July  Puzzle   Contest 

First  Prize,  $10.00 —  Private  Gregory  A.  Eclcholm,  Paris  Island,  S.  C,  U.  S. 
Marine  Band.  Second  Prize,  $5.00  —  Miss  Mary  Mix,  Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Third  Prize,  $3.00  —  1st.  Lieut.  George  L.  Maxwell  Jr.,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Quantico,  Va.,  nth  Regiment,  Headquarters  1st  Battalion,  Marine  Barracks. 
Fourth  Prize,  $2.00  —  Edith  L.  Ritter,  141 9  Columbia  Road,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Winners  of  the  $1.00  Prizes  -Miss  Katherine  Gibbons,  113  St.  Clair  Ave., 
N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Wirt  Johnson  Carrington,  203  Solar  St.,  Bristol, 
Va.;  Miss  Ethel  Kloenne,  966  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Harriet 
Morris,  1 1 1  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass,;  Miss  Cora  B.  Earnest,  26  Magda- 
len Street,  San  Angelo,  Texas;  Miss  Ruth  Kleine,  3804  Garfield  Ave.,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Miss  Ethel  Camp,  Belmar,  New  Jersey,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I, 
Box  No.  10;  J.  H.  McMullen,  616  Franklin  Avenue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa; 
Thomas  F.  Burns,  1050  Davis  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada;  Miss  Anna 
Wohlforth,  47  Nichols  Street,  Seymour,  Conn. 


1 — Zoe  Ray 
2 — Bebe  Daniels 
3 — Doris  Pawn 


Correct  cAnswers 

4 — Anita  Stewart 

5 — Anna  Little 

6 — Wheeler  Oakman 


7 — King  Baggot 
8 — Eileen  Percy 
9 — Violet  Heming 


c*%da  cAtsarie   cPfej/er, 
cjond  du.  lac,  ciOts. 


Mellin's 
Food 

Baby 

Mellin's  Food  has 
secured  a  world-wide 
reputation  through 
raising  thousands 
of  ruddy,  vigorous, 
healthy  babies. 


Send  today  for  a   trial  size  bottle 

of  Mellin's  Food,  together  with 

our  book,  "The  Care  and 

Feeding  of  Infants.  " 

They  are  Free. 

Mellin's  Food  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


s 
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•  Irnir. 

For  Restoring  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair. 

GOe.  nnil  $1.00  nt  dnurgjiito. 


When   von   mile-   in   advertla 


mention    PHOTOPLA1    magazine. 
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H.  M.  G.,  Iowa.— Charlie  Chaplin  is  still 
in  the  movies.  The  Fairbanks  Twins,  are 
now  in  Ziegfeld's  Follies.  Cast  of  "Fram- 
ing Framers"'  (Triangle)  follows:  Gordon 
Travis,  Charles  Gunn;  Ruth  Westphal, 
Laura  Sears;  Herman  Westphal,  George 
Pearce;  Sylvester  Brandon,  Edwin  Mar- 
tin; Grace  Garwood,  Mildrtd  Dellino; 
Lonnie  Gorman,  Lee  Phelps;  John  Camer- 
on, Arthur  Millet;  Westphal' s  Thugs,  Leo 
Willis,  Verne  Peterson. 


M.  B.,  Kankakee,  III. — We  disremember 
whether  or  not  Marguerite  Clark  sends  her 
pictures  free ;  but  advise  you  to  write  again 
— you  know  Miss  Clark  has  been  very  busy 
working  for  the  government  in  the  Loan 
campaigns  and  your  letter  may  have  ar- 
rived while  she  was  absent.  It  is  always 
better  to  send  twenty-rive  cents  when  ask- 
ing for  pictures;  but  May  Allison,  we  be- 
lieve, sends  hers  gratis.  They  do  say  that 
May  was  born  on  a  Southern  plantation, 
being  a  member  of  the  F.  F.  S.  (First 
Families  of  the  South.)  Miss  Clark  has 
one  sister,  Miss  Cora  Clark.  She  was  born 
in  Cincinnati.  If  you're  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  next  issue  of  Photoplay,  I'll  have 
to  let  this  suffice.  In  other  words,  maga- 
gines  have  to  go  to  press  and  this  is  all 
for  you,  Margaret. 


Lou  Messing,  N.  Y.  C. — Glad  you've  de- 
cided to  come  on  in.  We  are  "witty,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  facts?"  Oh  Lou!  But 
we  try  to  tell  the  truth,  and  it  isn't  so 
hard.  Try  it  sometime.  George  Walsh  is 
twenty-six;  he  used  to  play  football  in  his 
college  days.  Eugene  O'Brien  is  thirty- 
four;  six  feet  tall;  weight  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  Yes,  he's  wonderful — aren't  you 
'Gene?  He  was  born  in  Denver  and  he 
speaks  pure  Dublin  Irish.  Have  I  crowned 
your  initial  attempt  with  success,  Lou? 
There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  done  your  best ;  that  you 
have  perhaps,  lessened  a  little  the  burden 
of  a  fellowman.     Gee — it's  twelve-thirty! 


M.  D.,  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago. — Lou  Tel- 
legan  was  born  in  Athens,  Greece,  in  1881. 
Carlyle  Blackwell  was  Mary's  leading  man 
in  "Such  a  Little  Queen,"  but  Harold  Lock- 
wood  had  a  part  in  it  too.  Lockwood  is 
married.    Marguerite  Clark  is  thirty-three. 


Admirer,  Mitchell,  S.  D. — You  had 
your  pictures  of  Doris  Lee,  with  a  story 
about  her,  in  the  August  issue.  Hope  you 
liked  it.  It's  mighty  nice  of  you  to  ad- 
mire the  style  in  which  we  arrange  our 
magazine.  We  are  never  bored — and  we 
hope  therefore  never  to  bore  anyone.  As 
Julian  Johnson  remarks,  "girls — like  flowers 
and  sunsets  and  things — have  needed  no 
added  charms  for  centuries."  Or,  as  John 
Keats  said,  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever. But  did  you  know  that  that  poem  of 
his  ended  with  something  about — "or  we 
die?"     It's  awfully  sad. 


M.  Henderson. — Yours  is  the  kind  of  a 
letter  we  like.  Somebody  said  once  that 
you  are  least  yourself  when  you  talk  in 
your  own  person;  with  a  mask  you  tell  the 
truth.  Maybe  that's  why  the  Answer  Man 
ventures  an  opinion  occasionally.  Our  pri- 
vate stenographer  does  not  grin  when  we 
dictate  these  answers;  but  often  she  weeps. 
We  refuse  to  become  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy as  to  Bara's  birthplace,  merely  re- 
iterating from  our  mask  that  Bara  was  born 
in  Cincinnati.  F.  X.  B.  has  indeed  five 
lovely  children.  Ethel  Barrymore  Colt  has 
three.  Blanche  Sweet  is  back,  and  House 
Peters  is  her  leading  man  in  her  first  pic- 
ture. Myrtle  Stedman  is  on  the  stage  now. 
Please  write  again. 


Photoplay  Magazine 
Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  ng) 

Irene  F.,  14;  the  Bronx — No;  we  can't 
tell  you  about  ourself.  "Know  thyself"  is 
the  first  lesson  in  life;  but  we  have  never 
learned  it.  Nazimova  was  born  in  Russia; 
she  is  in  the  early  thirties.  She  has  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  Elsie  Ferguson  has  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair,  not  red.  Write  to  them 
for  pictures — Miss  Ferguson  care  Artcraft; 
Nazimova  care  Metro.,  N.  Y.  Geraldine 
Farrar,  we  believe,  always  sends  pictures 
on  request.  Milton  Sills  doesn't  tell  his 
age.  The  he-stars  are  as  bad  as  the  ac- 
tresses on  ages,  if  not  worse.  It  is  unwise 
for  a  woman  to  tell  her  exact  age — it  al- 
ways looks  so  calculating.  Nazimova  at 
this  writing  is  doing  "L'Occident,"  from  the 
Belgian  masterpiece;  but  the  name  will 
probably  be  changed  for  public  consump- 
tion. Her  second  Metro  was  called  "Toys 
of  Fate."  Elsie  Ferguson  has  not  confided 
to  us  the  figures  on  her  weekly  checks;  per- 
haps if  you  wrote  to  her — 


M.  B.,  Macogloche,  Tex. — John  Bow- 
ers doesn't  give  his  age,  but  we  should  say 
it  was  about  thirty-three.  He  married  a 
non-professional.  His  first  wife  was  Beulah 
Poynter.  He  is  not  going  to  war  so  far 
as  we  know.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  dark-haired 
and  dark-eyed.  Douglas  McLean  played 
opposite  Vivian  Martin  in  "A  Fair  Bar- 
barian," and  Gail  Kane  in  "The  Upper 
Crust"  for  Mutual.  He  will  be  seen  in 
Dorothy  Gish's  first  Paramount.  Mary  Mc- 
Alister  is  not  with  any  company  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Photoplay  will  announce  her  new 
affiliation.  She  is  eight  years  old.  Following 
is  the  cast  of  "The  Blue  Bird" :  Tyltyl,  Robin 
MacDougall;  Mytyl,  Tula  Belle;  Daddy 
Tyl,  Edwin  E.  Reed;  Mummy  Tyl,  Emma 
Lowry;  Gaffer  Tyl,  Wm.  J.  Gross;  Granny 
Tyl,  Florence  Anderson;  Berlingot,  Edwin 
Elkas;  Berlingot 's  daughter,  Katherine 
Bianchi;  Fairy  Berylune,  Lillian  Cook; 
Light,  Gertrude  McCoy;  Night,  Lyn  Donel- 
son;  Dog,  Chas.  Ascot;  Cat,  Tom  Corless; 
Fire,  S.  E.  Popavitch ;  Water,  Mary  Ken- 
nedy;  Milk,  Eleanor  Masters;  Sugar,  Chas. 
Craig;   Bread,  Sam  Blum. 


E.  K.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — There  is  nothing 
at  all  mysterious  about  us,  except  perhaps 
that  we  admit  it.  But  thirty-five  is  a  very 
attractive  age;  we  intend  to  remain  thirty- 
five  for  years  and  years,  once  we  have  at- 
tained it.  We  are  always  afraid  to  let 
anything  go  for  fear  someone  else  may  pick 
it  up.  Elsie  Ferguson's  hair  is  light.  It 
must  be  quite  dreadful  to  fight  over  the 
color  of  an  actress'  hair.  Sessue  Hayakawa 
now  has  his  own  company.  We  have  not 
printed  your  alias  for  obvious  reasons.  No, 
the  Answer  Man  didn't  fall  over  when  he 
read  the  list  you  wanted;  merely  stifled  a 
sigh  and  thought  and  thought.  We  think 
for  ourselves  always;  if  we  didn't  nobody 
would.  Here  you  are:  David  Powell,  Se- 
lect; Edna  Goodrich,  Mutual;  Gail  Kane, 
Ivan;  Fatty  Arbuckle,  Balboa  Studios,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. ;  Robert  Warwick,  now  Capt. 
Warwick,  Over  There;  Lenore  Ulrich,  Bel- 
asco  theatre,  N.  Y. ;  Hazel  Dawn,  Amity- 
ville,  L.  I. ;  Anne  Little,  Lasky ;  Jackie  Saun- 
ders, Balboa ;  Conway  Tearle,  Vitagraph ; 
Charles  Ray,  Ince;  Eugene  O'Brien,  Select. 
Jean  Sothern  is  not  playing  now. 


Margaret,  Watertown,  Wis. — If  Mar- 
guerite Clark  were  as  old  as  she  looks  she 
would  be  about  twenty.  Miss  Clark  is 
really  thirty-three.  Write  to  her  care  Famous 
Players,  N.  Y.  Yes,  I  think  I  know  her 
secret — it's  very  simple  to  say,  but  not  so 
easy  to  put  into  practice.  Marguerite  Clark 
never  worries.  No  situation  or  circum- 
stance is  too  difficult  for  her  to  smooth  it 
over  with  a  smile.  And  Marguerite,  at  thir- 
ty-three,  looks   twenty.     Think- it   over. 


H.  W.,  Murphysboro,  III. — Kenneth 
Harlan  played  opposite  Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"The  Flame  of  the  Yukon."  Mr.  Harlan  is 
unmarried.  Montague  Love  hasn't  a  wife. 
Send  your  letter  to  him  in  care  of  the  World 
Film  Corp.,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  Jack  Holt  is 
with  the  western  Lasky  company.  That  was 
Elliott  Dexter  with  Mary  Pickford  in  "A 
Romance  of  the  Redwoods."  Subscription 
rate  for  Photoplay  in  the  U.  S.  is  two  dol- 
lars a  year. 


McDonald's  Admirer,  Mobridge,  South 
Dak. — Francis  McDonald  is  married,  but 
don't  let  that  interfere  with  your  liking  him. 
Practically  all  of  the  film  stars  are  married, 
you  know.  Mr.  McDonald  has  been  in  pic- 
tures for  a  little  over  two  years. 


E.  M.  B.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.— Haven't 
the  name  of  the  last  picture  in  which  Harry 
Gwynn  appeared.  Art  sorrowful  about  his 
enlisting  ? 


Billy  Blue  Gum,  Sydney,  Australia. — 
If  you  are  a  bad  penny  we're  welcoming 
you  just  the  same.  Thanks  a  great  deal  for 
the  flannel  daisy.  We  don't  grow  them  here 
and  we've  never  seen  one  before.  We  Amer- 
icans are  just  as  strong  for  you  Australians 
as  you  are  for  us,  so  it's  a  fifty-fifty  propo- 
sition. 


Pearl's  Pal,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Oh  girl, 
you  are  fickle!  Mollie  King's  hair  has  re- 
mained the  same  color — reddish  blonde — 
ever  since  we've  known  her.  That  color  hair 
often  photographs  dark,  so  that  undoubt- 
edly accounts  for  your  thinking  that  she  had 
changed  the  color  of  her  top  piece  since  the 
taking  of  the  picture  you  possess.  Warner 
Oland  was  born  in  1880.  He  is  five  feet, 
eleven  inches  tall.  Henry  Gsell  was  born  in 
1889.  He's  five  feet,  three  and  one-half 
inches  tall.  By  all  means  send  Pearl  White 
the  poem  you  have  written  about  her. 


R.  M.,  South  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.— The 
entire  cast  of  "Intolerance"  is  a  long  one :  The 
Woman  Who  Rocks  the  Cradle,  Lillian  Gish ; 
Miss  Mary  Jenkins,  Vera  Lewis;  Jenkins, 
Sam  De  Grasse;  The  Girl  of  the  Modern 
Story,  Mae  Marsh;  The  Girl's  Father,  Fred 
Turner ;  The  Boy  of  the  Modern  Story,  Rob- 
ert Harron;  Mary  Magdalene,  Olga  Grey; 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Josephine  Crowell; 
Charles  IX,  Frank  Bennett;  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, W.  E.  Lawrence;  Due  d'Anjou,  Max- 
field  Stanley;  Admiral  Coligny,  Joseph 
Henaberry;  Brown  Eyes,  Marjorie  Wilson; 
The  Father  of  Brown  Eyes,  Spottiswoode 
Aitken;  The  Lover  of  Brown  Eyes,  Eugene 
Palette;  The  Foreign  Mercenary  Soldier,  A. 
D.  Sears;  The  High  Priest  of  Bel,  Tully 
Marshall;  The  Mountain  Girl,  Constance 
Talmadge;  The  Rhapsode,  Elmer  Clifton; 
Prince  Belshazzar,  Alfred  Paget;  Naboni- 
dus,  Carl  Stockdale;  Attar ea,  Seena  Owen; 
A  Friendless  One,  Miriam  Cooper;  The 
Musketeer,  Walter  Long;  The  Bride  of 
Cana,  Bessie  Love;  The  Policeman,  Tom 
Wilson ;  The  Governor,  Ralph  Lewis ;  Cyrus, 
George  Siegmann;  The  Mighty  Man  of 
Valor,  Elmo  Lincoln ;  Second  Priest,  George 
Beranger;  Bridegroom  of  Cana,  George 
Walsh. 


Babe,  Braddock,  N.  D. — Geraldine  Far- 
rar is  thirty-five.  Norma  Talmadge,  twenty- 
three;  Anita  Stewart  is  married  to  Rudolph 
Cameron.  Norma  Talmadge's  eyes  are 
brown.  Alan  Forrest  played  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter  in  "Charity  Castle."  The  pic- 
tures you  speak  of  are  tinted.  Aw  gwan, 
sure  we  forgive  you.  "A  Bit  of  Jade"  was 
released  a  number  of  months  ago.  We  live 
in  Chicago. 
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Alice  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Henry  Gsell 
was  with  Pathe.  He  is  29  years  old.  Mah- 
lon  Hamilton  wont  tell  whether  he's  mar- 
ried or  not  or  how  old  he  is.  Some  of  the 
players  you  mention  answer  letters;  others 
don't.  Try  them  and  see.  But  I  would 
never  attempt  to  tell  you  what  you  should 
read.  Your  education  depends  on  what  you 
shouldn't  read. 
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Mary  Thurman  Admirer. — Mary  Thur- 
man  is  24  years  old.  She  is  five  feet  three 
inches  tall  and  tips  the  scales  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three.  She  has  chestnut 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  She  is  a  wonderful 
girl;  yes.  We  have  never  met  Miss  Thur- 
man, but  while  there  is  life  and  the  Santa 
Fe  is  in  high  we  hope  to  meet  Miss  Thurman. 


Grace,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  —  Address 
Harold  Lockwood  care  Metro,  Hollywood; 
Wallie  Reid  care  Lasky,  Hollywood; 
Charles  Ray  care  Ince;  Bryant  Washburn 
care  Paramount.  Cullen  Landis  played 
Tommy  Hale  in  Kathleen  Clifford's  Balboa 
serial,  "Who  is  Number  One?"  Landis  is 
now  Billie  Rhode's  leading  man.  Glad  you 
like  us;  write  again. 


A.  J.  Brauer,  Chicago. — The  players  you 
mention  are  all  American,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Antonio  Moreno,  who  is  a 
native  Spaniard,  but  who  is  somewhat 
Americanized  now.  Some  players  send  their 
pictures  free  upon  request ;  others  ask 
twenty-five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
etc.  Seems  to  me  you  folks  should  know 
that  by  this  time;  we  have  said  it  over 
and  over  again.  Mary  Pickford,  Pearl 
White,  the  Gish  sisters,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
and  Bill  Hart  are  a  few  who  ask  no  charge 
for  photos.  Yes,  August — it  is  usually  hot 
in   Chicago. 


Eva  G.,  Aus. — If  you  are  aching  to  have 
your  questions  answered,  we  have  just  been 
aching  to  answer  them.  The  fact  that  you 
have  refrained  from  writing  out  of  compas- 
sion for  our  age,  and  thinking  if  you  were 
patient  you  might  find  the  answers  in  the 
magazine,  touched  me  to  the  heart.  They 
say  the  only  difference  between  journalism 
and  literature  is  that  journalism  is  unread- 
able, and  literature  is  unread.  But  I  never 
could  understand  women — or  wouldn't  if  I 
could.  William  Collier,  Sr.,  is  on  the  speak- 
ing stage  in  "Nothing  but  the  Truth."  Next 
season  Collier  will  play  in  "Nothing  but 
Lies."  I  should  say  the  first  play  was  the 
more  interesting.  Willie,  Jr.,  whom  you 
liked  in  "The  Bugle  Call,"  an  old  Ince  fea- 
ture, has  not  been  on  the  screen  since  he 
made  that  memorable  film.  The  Collier  kid 
and  Anna  Lehr  did  great  work  in  it,  didn't 
they?  Miss  Lehr's  latest  is  "Men,"  with 
Charlotte  Walker;  and  a  new  problem  pic- 
ture with  House  Peters.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  the  entire  cast  of  "Intolerance,"  but 
here  are  the  leading  characters :  Babylonian 
period :  The  Mountain  Girl,  Constance  Tal- 
madge;  The  Rhapsode.  Elmer  Clifton; 
Belshazzar,  Alfred  Paget ;  Princess  Beloved, 
Seena  Owen;  Cyrus,  George  Siegmann; 
French  period :  Brown  Eyes,  Margery  Wil- 
son; Her  lover,  Eugene  Palette;  Chas.  IX, 
Frank  Bennett ;  Catherine  de  Medici,  Jose- 
phine Crowell;  Father  of  Brown  Eyes, 
Spottiswoode  Aitkcn ;  Biblical :  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Olga  Gray;  Mary  the  mother,  Lil- 
lian Langdon ;  The  Bride  of  Cana,  Bessie 
Love ;  Modern  Episode :  The  Girl,  Mae 
Marsh;  The  Boy,  Bobby  Harron;  A  Friend- 
less One,  Miriam  Cooper;  The  Musketeer 
of  the  Slums,  Walter  Long;  Jenkins,  Sam 
de  Grasse ;  His  sister,  Vera  Lewis ;  The 
Kindly  Policeman,  Tom  Wilson;  The 
Woman  who  Rocks  the  Cradle,  Lillian  Gish. 
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An  Oak  Rocker  like  this  usually  sells  for  $Q 
to  $10  at  stores.  We  give  it  with  a  $10  purchase 
01  Foods,  Soaps,  etc.  as  the  saving  you  make  by 
dealing  direct  with  the  great  Larkin  Factories. 

New  Fall  Catalog  FREE 

Send  for  this  interesting  book.  See  the  hundreds  of 
useful  home  furnishings  you  can  get  as  Premiums  by  this 
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Sheer  blouses  may  be  worn  in 
perfect  taste  after  the  hair  from 
the  underarms  has  been  removed 
with  El-Rado.  Aside  from  the 
demand  of  fashion,  you  will  enjoy 
a  delightful  sensation  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness. 

El-Rado  removes  hair  from  the  face, 
neck' or  arms  in  a  simple,  "womanly" 
way  —  by  washing  it  off.  Easily  ap- 
plied with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
Does  not  stimulate  or  coarsen  later 
hair  growth,  and  is  entirely  harmless. 
Users  of  powdered  hair  removers  wiH 
find  an  occasional  use  of  El-Rado 
liquid  is  good  for  the  skin. 

Ask  for  20C*£>  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and 
$1.00.      Money- back    guarantee. 

If  you  prefer  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing:  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  P,  112  East  19th  St,  New  York 
Canadian  Address  132  St.  Paul,  West,  Montreal 


Bowleooed  Men 


Your   legs  will  appear  straight 
when  you   wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Remarkable  brand-new  invention  - 
Combination  hose-supporter  and  pant- 
leg  Straightener  —  Quickly  adjusted  to 
fit  various  degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy 
to  put  on  and  comfortable  to  wear  as 
any  ordinary  garter  —  no  harness  or 
padded  forms;  just  an  ingeniousspecial 
garter  for  bowlegged  men  —  improves 
appearance  wonderfully.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  mailed  in  plain  envelope. 

S  -  L  Garter  Co. 

621  City  National  Bank  Bldg. 
DAYTON.  OHIO 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  for  YOU! 
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*      Weakness, 
husk  iness 
and  harshness 
banished.    Your 
voice  given  a  won- 
derful   strength,   a 

Ider  range,  an  amazing- 
ClearnesBTThis  is  done  by 
the  Keuctat ince r  Method,  en- 
dorsed   by    leading    European 
musicians,   actors  and  speakers. 
7»e  it  in  mntr  own  kom«.    Simple, 
enent  exercises  taken  a  few  minutes 
daily  Impart  vi  ror  to  the  vocal  organs 
i  and  give   a   surpassing  quality  to   the 

1         tones*    Send  for  the  facts  and  proofs. 

'    Do  You  Stammer? 

If  yoa  have  any  voice  impediment 

this  methoi  will  help  you.  You  need  not 
j  stammer  or  liBp  —  if  you  will  follow  our 
I       Instructions.    Mail  coupon  for  free  book. 

WRITE! 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our 

free  book  and  literature,  we  will 
tell  you  just  what  this  method  Is.  how  It  is 
used  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  No  matter 
how  hopeless  your  case  may  seem  the 
Feuchtinger  method  will  improve  your  voice 
800  per  cent.  No  obligation  on  you  If  you 
ask  for  this  information.  We  gl.idly  send  it 
free,  postage  prepaid.    JllBt  mail  the  coupon. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

"        Studio  1G3G  rhiratrn    III  " " 

1772  Wilson  Ave.  Wlicago,  III. 


Send  me  the  ooolc  and  facts  about  the 
Feuchtinger  Method.  Have  put  X  oppo- 
site subject  that  interests  me  most. 

G  Singing  D  Speaking 

□  Stammering         D  Lisping 


I 


ReduceYourFlesh 

ESxactlj  where  desired  bj  wearing 

Dr.  Walter's 

Famous   Medicated 

Reducing  Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 

y    or 
Endorsed 


Cover  the   entire   bodj 

any  part.    End 
inK  physician* 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Dr.  Jeanne  P.  H.  Walter 

B^f Reducer,  $5.50    353-5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  r'i^hool'-) 
Chin  Reducer,  $2.00     Ent.  on  34th  St. .3rd  Door  East 


SEND  NO  MONEY.    Any  Diamond 

shipped  for  inspection.  chartreB  pre- 
paid.   Examine  carefully — if  satis- 
fied pay  1-5  and  Iteep  it— balance  10 °S 
monthly.    If  unsatisfactory,  return  our  expense.     DON'T  PAY 
A   CENT   unless  vou're  sure  Lyon   Diamonds   are  SUPERIOR 
VALUE.    Every  Diamond  guaranteed.    Exchangeable  at  YEAR- 
LY INCREASE  in  VALUE.. t  :    V.       Send  TODAY  for  FREE  Cata- 
log No.44-D     J.  M.  LYON  A  CO.,   1   Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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The  Greatest  Mother  in  tfaWoRW 


Stretching  forth  her  hands  to  all  in  need; 
to  Jew  or  Gentile,  black  or  white;  know' 
ing  no  favorite,  yet  favoring  all. 

Ready  and  eager  to  comfort  at  a  time 
"when  comfort  is  most  needed.  Helping  the 
little  home  that's  crushed  beneath  an  iron 
hand  by  showing  mercy  in  a  healthy,  hu' 
man  way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone 
on  stone;  replenishing  empty  bins  and 
empty  cupboards;  bringing  warmth  to 
hearts  and  hearths  too  long  neglected. 


r 


n 


j 


Seeing  all  things  with  a  mother's 

i  sixth  sense  that's  blind  to  jeal' 

ousy  and  meanness;  seeing  men 


in  their  true  light,  as  naughty  children — 
snatching,  biting,  bitter — but  with  a  hid' 
den  side  that's  quickest  touched  by  mercy. 

Reaching  out  her  hands  across  the  sea  to 
No  Man's  Land;  to  cheer  with  warmer 
comforts  thousands  who  must  stand  and 
wait  in  stenched  and  crawling  holes  and 
water-soaked  entrenchments  where  cold 
and  wet  bite  deeper,  so  they  write,  than 
Boche  steel  or  lead. 

She's  warming   thousands,  feeding  thou' 
sands,  healing  thousands  from  her 
store;  the  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World— the  RED  CROSS. 


Every  Dollar  of  a  Red  Cross  War  Fund  goes  to  War  Relief 


FOR  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR 
This  space  contributed   by  Photoplay  through   the   Division  of  Advertising  of  the   U.  S.  Committee  on   Public   Information 
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IngrtQm's 

MiUCW&ed 

CtGatn 

Close  your  eyes  and  imagine  yourself 

with  a  soft,  satiny-smooth  complexion 

free  from  the  slightest  imperfection  and 

colorful  with  health.     That  can  be  a 

true  picture  of  yourself  if  you  will  take 

the  proper  care  of  your  skin  constantly. 

The  steady  use  of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  has  helped 

thousands  of  women  to  gain  new  charm  or  to  regain 

beauty  fast  fading  because  of  neglect.     It  cleanses  the 

tiny  pores,  softens  the  delicate  texture  of  the  skin,  and 

guards  you  from  the  bad  effects  of  wind,  and  sun,  and  the 

dust-laden  air.     It  has  an  exclusive  therapeuiic  quality 

that  tones  up  the  skin  and  keeps  the  complexion  in  a 

healthy  condition.     Get  a  jar  today  at  your  druggist's. 


Cnere  is  j 
Beauty 


n  t-Jery 
Jar 


Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


/  use  Ingram's  Milkueed  Cream 
always  twice  and  sometimes,  dur- 
ing particularly  arduous  work, 
three  times  a  day.  It  keeps  my 
skin  in  a  healthful  condition  all 
the  time.  I  am  sure  I  would  be 
quite  lost  ivithout  it. 


Ingtam's 

roouvcrainc 

FACE    POWDER 

A  complexion  powder  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  tne  tact 
that  it  stays  on.  Furthermore 
a  p  iwder  of  unexcelled  deli- 
cacy of  texlure  and  refinement 
of  perfume.  Four  tints— White, 
Pink,  Flesh  and  Brunette— 50c. 


Ittgrt&m's 

JPougrc 

"Just  to  show  a  pioper  glow"  use 
a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  tor 
delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  '1  hecoloring  ma  tier  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin.  Delicately  per- 
fumed. Solid  cake.  Three  shades 
— Light,  Medium  and  Dark,  — 50c. 


Mail  Coupon 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 
102   Tenth  Street  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont.  (100) 
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FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO., 

102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  enclose  n  dime  in  return  for  which  pleuse  send  me 
your  Guest  Koom  Package  containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Etouge  in  novel  purse  packet!  and  Milk 
weed  tvrain  Zodenta  Tooth  I'owdor,  unci  Ingram's 
Icp  I  nine  in  Guest  Boom  sizes. 


NG  COMPANY,  CHICAGC 


Explanatory  Note— At  the  right  is  a  translation  of  the 
story  of  palm  and  olive  oils  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
3000  years  ago.  The  characters  and  the  translation  are 
correctly  shown  according  to  the  present  day  knowledge  of 
the  subject.      Read  hieroglyphics  down,  and  to  the  right. 


(1)  As  for  her  who  desires  beauty. 

(2)  She  is  wont  to  anoint  her  limbs  with  oil  of  palm  and  oil  o)  olivet. 

(3)  There  cause  to  flourish  these  ointments  —  the  skin. 

(4)  As  for  oil  of  palm  and  oil  of  olives,  there  is  not   their  like  for 
reviving,  making  sound  and  purifying  the  skin. 


Y 


The  History  Back 
of  Modern  Beauty 

WHEN   the   royal  women    of 
ancient    E&ypt   learned    the 
value  of  Palm  and  Olive  oils 
they    made    a   discovery    to    which 
modern  users  owe  Palmolive. 

For  this  famous  soap  contains  the 
same  rare  oils,  the  luxury  of  famous 
queens  3000  years  a£o. 

Its  bland,  fragrant  lather  is  the 
final  perfection  of  the  blend  which 
is  old  as  history. 

Palmolive  Shampoo  also  contains 
the  same  Palm  and  Olive  oils,  keep- 
ing the  hair  soft  and  jdossy  with  their 
mild  yet  thorough  cleansing  qualities. 

Palmolive  is  sold  everywhere  by  lending 
dealers  -wartime  price,  two  cakes  tor  25c. 
It  is  supplied  in  £uest-cake  size  at  those 
hotels  most  famous  for  de  luxe  service. 

Send  25  cents  in  stumps  for  Travt 
containing  miniature  packages  of  eight  popu- 
lar Palmolive  specialties  attractively  packed. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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the  greatest  of  all  messages  to  our  readers  is : 


The  Safest  Investment  in  the  World 


The  MARKS   OF 
BETTER  MOTION  PICTURES 

OU  will  never  count  that  hour  wasted  or  a  disappointment 
when  you  see  a  Paramount  or  Artcraft  Picture.  Bringing 
to  your  city  the  greatest  dramatic  talent  of  screen  and  stage 

— Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures  give  you  the  photo- play  at  the 

apex  of  its  development. 

They  are  the  better  pictures  of  the  better  class  theatres  all  over 
the  motion  picture  art — supreme  the  country.  Because  these 
in  their  stars,  great  in  their  stories,  theatres  know  that  your  patron- 
and  perfect  in  their  mounting  age  is  quickly  won,  and  perma- 
and  direction.  And  they  are  nently  maintained,  by  showing 
marked  Paramount  or  Artcraft  pictures  of  quality  and  character. 
to  identify  them  to  you  as  your  There  [s  a  theatre  in  yQur 
kind  of  picture.  neighborhood  showing  Para- 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pic-  mount  and  Artcraft  pictures, 
tures  are  shown  in  thousands  of  See  them. 

(paramount <^Grtcra£t 

Motion  g>iciur&s        V 

ThrPP  WmiQfn  Vnmn  how  to  be  sure  of  seeing  Paramount 
J.IIICC   W  UyZ  LU  J^UUIV  and  Artcraft  Motion   Pictures 


One  — by  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
in  the  advertisements 
of  your  local  theatres. 


tlVO  — by  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
on  the  front  of  the 
theatre  or  in  the  lobby. 


three  — by  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or  names 
flashed  on  the  screen 
inside  the  theatre. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


**^~~-S\Z^J*)   ADOLPH  Z.UKOH  tot,  JESSE  L. LASKY  Vkt  Prvs  CECIL  8 
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Easy 
Get 


If  you  will  merely  mail 
the  coupon  to  us,  an  Oliver 
will  be  shipped  immediately 
to  you  for  FREE  TRIAL. 

You  need  not  send  a  cent. 

Keep  the  Oliver  for  five  days. 
Use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Note  how  easy  it  is  to  type. 

Note  that  it  is  a  brand  new 
Oliver.neverused.  Itisnotsecond- 
hand,  not  rebuilt.  It  is  our  latest 
and  best  model,  the  Oliver  No.  9. 
If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it 
is  this  splendid  model. 

And  you  get  it  for  half  the 
former  price.  And  on  easy 
terms,  if  you  wish. 

This  is  the  identical  model 
used  by  the  foremost  concerns, 
such  as  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Boston  Elevated  Railways, 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company; 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  and  a 
score  of  others  of  equal  rank. 

We  no  longer  have  an  expen- 
sive sales  force  traveling  all  over 
the  country.  Think  what  that 
saves  in  these  times  !  You  do  not 
pay  for  high-priced  executives. 
nor  salaried  salesmen,  nor  costly 
branches  in  all  the  chief  cities. 

You  now  save  the  $51  it  used 
to  cost  to  sell  you  an  Oliver.  $49  is 
a  from-the-factory-to-you  price. 
The  machine  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  slightest.  You 
get  the  exact  $100  Oliver  for  $49 
solely  because  of  our  new  plan  of 
selling  direct. 

A  free-trial  Oliver  does  not 
obligate  you  to  buy.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back. 
We  even  refund  the  transporta- 
tion charges. 

At  al!  times  during  the  trial, 
you  are  the  sole  judge.  No  one 
neec  influence  you. 
Keep  the  Oliver  at  this  great 
saving  and  these  easy  terms — 
or  return  it.  You  decide. 
Mail  the  coupon  now.  It  is 
your  great  opportunity 
to  own  a  typewriter. 


Anyone  can  learn  to  oper- 
ate the  Oliver.  It  is  simple. 
One  picks  it  up  easily. 

One  may  learn  the  "nat- 
ural" method  or  the  "touch 
system." 

We  have  published  an  instruc- 
tion book  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  touch  system,  as  taught 
in  the  better  business  colleges. 

This  we  furnish  free  to  Oliver 
buyers  who  ask  for  it  when 
ordering. 

It  is  called  "The  Van  Sant 
System  of  Touch  Typewriting." 
It  is  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Van  Sant,  known  for  years  as 
the  father  of  improved  touch 
typewriting. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  cost  you 
$40  or  more,  plus  the  difficulty 
of  attendance,  to  take  this  course 
at  a  business  college. 

You  can  learn  it  at  home 
through  our  charts  and  instruc- 
tions. By  practice  you  may  rival 
the  speediest  operators. 

So  whether  you  'earn  by  your- 
self the  "natural '  way,  which  is 
fast  enough  for  the  average  in- 
dividual, or  the  "touch  system," 
which  is  the  fastest  of  all,  be  as- 
sured that  you  will  find  typingeasy. 

Thousands  of  people  like  your- 
self have  learned.  Thousands  of 
school  children  are  learning. 

The  Oliver  is  particularly  easy 
to  operate  because  of  its  funda- 
mental excellencies. 

The   Oliver  was  first  to  intro- 
duce "visible"  writing.     And  ever 
since   the   Oliver    has    been 
a  leader  in  improvements. 

The  touch  is  light,  the 
action    largely     auto- 
matic.   The   workman- 
ship is  of  the  best. 


free-trial     Oliver 
prove   how    simple 


A 
will 

it  is  to  learn.  Get  it 
and  see.  Mail  the 
coupon. 


At  $49  everyone  can 
ford  an  Oliver. 

To  big  concerns  using 
many  machines  the  saving 
is  enormous.  And  to  the 
individual,  the  Oliver  is  the 
only  hundred -dollar  type- 
writer for  $49. 

There  is  no  need  to  pay  more. 
More  cannot  buy  a  finer  ma- 
chine. In  addition  to  the  no- 
money-down,  free-trial,  half- 
price  advantages,  we  offer  the 
Oliver  at  $3  per  month. 

How  extravagant  to  buy  a  sec- 
ond-hand, rebuilt  typewriter  or 
even  to  rent,  when  you  can  own  a 
brand  new  Oliver  so  easily! 

And  you  can  use  it  while  you 
are  paying. 

What  offer  could  be  more 
liberal?  We  feel  that  we  have 
gone  the  limit  in  self-selling. 

We  hope  to  continue  this  offer, 
for  it  has  brought  satisfaction  to 
thousands  of  purchasers. 

Possibly  the  price  will  have  to 
be  raised.  We  hope  not.  But 
to  obtain  an  Oliver  at  the  existing 
price  of  $49,  do  not  wait. 

We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  now.  Your  good  judgment  shows  you 
that  it  is  remarkable.     Act  today. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  EITHER  the  free- 
trial  Oliver  or  further  information.  If  you 
use  many  typewriters  in  your  business, 
mention  it  in  sending  the  coupon. 

Canadian  Price  $62.65 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1477  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg. 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  OIJVKK  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
1477  OliverTjpewiiter  BIdg.,  (hie-ago 

□  Shi]>  mc  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  flye  days'  free 
inspection.  If  1  keen  it.  I  will  pay  $49  at  the 
i  ute  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you 
until  fully  paid  for. 

Myshipping  point  is 

This  does  not  pljicr  me  under  any  obligation  to 
buy.  If  I  Choose  to  return  the  Oliver.  1  will  ship 
it  back  at  your  ex pen.se  at  the  end  <>f  five  doye. 

□  Do  not  sen. I  a  machine  until  T  order  it.  Mail 
mi  your  book— "The  lligli  Oostof  Typewriters 
—The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,*'  your  de  luxe 
catalog  and  further  information., 


Name 


Street  Address 

City State. 
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DOWN  at  Washington  stands  the  Nation's  capitol.     It  is  more  than  a  pile  of  stone. 
It  is  a  monument  to  an  idea:    "The  people  are  the  Government."     Under  no  other 
idea  is  there  so  great  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  prosperity  and  individual 
happiness. 


Back  of  the  American  idea  suddenly  has  arisen  the  black 
menace  of  the  opposing  Prussian  idea.  Under  it  the 
people  are  not  the  Government.  Under  it  the  people  live 
and  prosper,  or  sacrifice  and  die,  by  grace  of  "  Me  und 
Gott." 

Militarism  is  the  mailed  fist  which  supports  the  divine- 
right  Government.     It  is  typified  in  Hindenburg. 

What  a  contrast  is  offered  to  Hindenburg's  militarism 
by  Pershing's  military  !  Freedom's  military  is  the  people 
embattled.     Autocracy's  militarism  is  the  people  driven. 

Our  boys  in  France  and  Italy  are  the  expression  in 
military  form  of  the  people's  own  stern  will.  When 
Pershing  speaks  of  them  to  President  Wilson,  he  says, 
"  Sir.  our  armies."  The  German  soldiers  are  the  servants 
of  militarism.  Of  them  Hindenburg  says  to  the  Kaiser, 
"Majesty,  your  armies." 

The  billions  of  dollars  we  are  gathering  here  at  home 
for  military  purposes  have  no  taint  of  militarism  on  a 
single  coin. 


Germany  began  her  war  with  no  plans  for  elaborate 
taxation  of  her  people;  the  Junkers  expected  to  saddle 
the  co£t  of  the  war  upon  quickly  conquered  nations.  Not. 
so  does  a  free  people  make  war !  From  the  start  we  have 
gone  down  into  our  own  pockets  for  every  cent  we  ex- 
pend; we  have  never  thought  of  taking;  we  have  thought 
only  of  spending  our  blood  and  our  treasure  to  protect 
our  ideal  of   free  national  life. 

The  menace  of  Hindenburg  makes  no  American  tremble. 
But  it  makes  us  grit  our  teeth  and  either  fight  or  give! 
What  the  Government  (which  is  the  people)  wants  to 
borrow,  we,  the  people,  as  individuals  will  lend. 

The  menace  of  Hindenburg  shall  cease  to  exist  in  the 
world  even  as  a  shadow ;  and  we  shall  return  to  our 
individual  pursuits  under  the  protection  of  our  national 
ideal  successfully  defended ;  and,  please  God,  other 
nations,  as  the  result  of  this  struggle,  shall  join  us  and 
our  already  free  Allies  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  blood- 
bought  and  blood-held  freedom. 
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Next  Month 

Eltinge's  Castle  in  Spain 

Julian  Eltinge  has  just  completed  z 
home  for  himself  in  Los  Angeles  that 
has  already  become  one  of  the  show 
places  of  a  city  of  beautiful  homes. 
He  designed  it  himself,  and  has  filled 
it  with  wonderful  furnishings,  tapestries 
and  antiques,  picked  up  in  his  travels  all 
over  the  world.  Photoplay  will  take 
you  on  a  little  visit  to  Julian  Eltinge's 
new  place  in  the  November  issue. 


Face  to  Face 

Next  month  you  will  meet  face  to 
face,  so  to  speak,  Eugene  O'Brien, 
Shirley  Mason,  Ella  Hall,  Alice  Lake, 
Katherine  MacDonald,  Bebe  Daniels, 
Fred  Stone,  Sylvia  Bremer,  Ben  Turpin, 
Norman  Kerry,  Barney  Sherry,  Florence 
Deshon,  Ernest  Truax,  Priscilla  Dean, 
The  Dolly  Sisters,  and  Josephine  Crowell. 

You  will  also  be  introduced  to  Ricord 
Gradwell,  the  man  behind  the  World 
Film  Corporation.  He  doesn't  permit 
his  publicity  agents  to  talk  about  him. 
That  in  itself  makes  him  a  unique  figure. 


Personalities 

The  November  issue  will  be  replete 
with  articles  and  exclusive  photographs 
of  your  screen  favorites.  Several  of 
them  will  be  written  as  only  Julian 
Johnson  can  write  them.  Photoplay 
has  always  avoided  the  ordinary,  mushy, 
superlative  "chat"  sort  of  material, 
written  as  though  the  author  had  sat 
spellbound,  open-mouthed,  and  awe- 
stricken  while  the  great  one  poured 
forth  words  of  platitudinous  wisdom. 
This  sort  of  a  so-called  interview  is 
unfair  to  the  personality  whom  the 
writer  is  attempting  to  depict,  and  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
Photoplay's  theory  of  personality 
stories  is  that  the  subject  is  one  whom 
the  reader  would  like  to  meet,  and  its 
writers  make  an  effort  to  transmit  their 
real  personality  into  words  and  pictures. 

Superlatives  never  carry  a  message. 
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"Stage  Experience?    None!" 

So  Mildred  Harris  Answered  the  Big  Question. 

Here  Are  "Henry  and  Polly"  (Pictures) 

Scenes  from  the  Drews'  Stage  Play. 

A  Screen  Inspired  Genius 

His  Models  for  War  Figures  Pose  on  the  Shadow  Stage. 

Cap'n  Hart  of  the  Horse  Marines!  (Pictures) 

"Shark  Monroe"  Shows  an  Interesting  New  Hart  Character. 

The  Dominant  Race  Johnstone  Craig 

Referring  to  the  Irish,  Who'Seem  to  Rule  Picture  Production. 

What  About  Screen  Comedy— Tomorrow?      Harry  Carr 

A  Consideration  of  the  Future  of  Laugh-Getters. 

Out  of  a  Clear  Sky  (Fiction)  Dale  Carroll 

Written  from  Marguerite  Clark's  Interesting  Photoplay. 

Known  Here  as  Mrs.  Schenck  (Pictures) 

Norma  Talmadge  at  Home. 

Grand  Crossings  Impressions  Delight  Evans 

Olive  Thomas  —  and  Madge  Kennedy. 

The  Personality  Test  Randolph  Bartlett 

An  Uncommon  Test— but  Gladys  Hulette  Passed  Easily. 

Cheating  the  Animals 

Marie  Walcamp,  :i  Regular  "Kathlyn,"  is  Through  With  Thrillers. 

Riddle  Gawne  (Fiction)  Gerald  C.  Duffy 

Told  from  William  S.  Hart's  Picture. 

Early  to  Breakfast  Dorothy  Allison 

Revealing  Why  Taylor  Holmes  is  Never  Caught  Napping. 

Farrar  "Doubling"  in  the  Movies  ( Pictures ) 

Not  in  the  Vernacular  of  the  Screen,  but  — 
Why-Do-They-Do-It? 

More  Screen  Incongruities  Noticed  by  Readers. 

A  Refugee  from  Russia 

Hedda  Nova  is  Her  Name,  and  She's  "In  Hiding." 

An  American  from  Tokio 

Tsuru  Aoki,  a  Charming  Little  Nipponese. 

Close-Ups        Editorial  Expression  and  Timely  Comment 
The  Shadow  Stage  Julian  Johnson 

Reviews  of  the  Newest  Pictures. 

Irene  Castle  Will  "Carry  On"  Dorothy  Allison 

About  the  Widow  of  the  Air  Hero,  Soon  to  Go  to  France. 

A  Dramatist  Who  Came  Back 

Charles  T.  Dazey,  Once  Retired  but  Lured  Again  to  His  Typewriter. 

Stars  of  the  Screen  and  Their  Stars  in  the  Sky  Ellen  Woods 

This  Time — Maurice  Tourneur  and  Pauline  Frederick. 

Anita's  War  Garden  Frances  Denton 

Miss  Stewart  Hopes  to  Reap  a  Banner  Patriotic  Crop. 

Has  Mary  Pickford  Retired? 

The  Favorite  Star  Doesn't  Seem  to  Know  Herself. 

Odds  and  Ends 

This  and  That  of  Interest  to  Photoplay  Followers. 

Plays  and  Players  Cal  York 

News  and  Interesting  Comment  from  the  Studios. 

Sons  of  the  Sun  in  Arms !  Julian  Johnson 

How  the  Photoplay  Actorate  is  Doing  Its  Fighting  Bit. 

Educational  Films 

Interesting  and  Helpful  News  About  "Visual  Instruction." 

Questions  and  Answers  The  Answer  Man 
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Next  Month 

Julian  Johnson 

In  the  November  Photoplay  Julian 
Johnson  presents  his  third  annual  re- 
view of  the  year's  accomplishments  in 
acting,  directing,  and  photoplay  writing. 
As  in  the  past,  it  will  be  a  frank  cata- 
logue of  progression  or  retrogression, 
measured  by  results. 


Triangle  Pictures 

You're  wrong!  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Culver  City.  This  triangle  is 
red — the  red  of  sacrifice  and  service — 
and  the  pictures  filter  into  the  eyes  of 
tired  men  who  are  saving  the  world  for 
us.  A  vivid  story,  full  of  amazing  fact, 
on  the  stupendous  service  of  the  motion 
picture  to  our  army  in  France,  by  Janet 
M.  Cummings,  Overseas  Secretary,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  author  is  not  in  the  film 
business.  She  is  an  impartial  war- 
worker,  and  her  great  tribute  to  the 
Photoplay   is   quite  impersonal. 


The  League  Results 

Last  month  we  announced  the  big 
new  movement  for  clean  pictures,  The 
Photoplay  League  of  America.  This 
month  we  are  describing  its  organiza- 
tion, its  methods,  its  intent.  Next 
month — some  results.  Watch  for  the 
first  fruits  of  this  purely  constructive 
reform. 


An  All-Star  Fiction  Number 

That  is  just  what  November  Photo- 
play will  be,  for  it  has  skimmed  the 
cream  of  the  month's  narratives.  Can 
you  beat  this  trio — ? 

"The  Turn  of  the  Wheel,"  Geraldine 
Farrar's    first    Goldwyn. 

"The  Sierra  Sixties,"  a  Pathe  moderni- 
zation of  that  old  masterpiece  of  melo- 
drama, "The  Lyons  Mail." 

"Johanna  Enlists,"  Mary  Pickford's 
new  romantic  comedy  of  the  war. 


The  Grand  March 

The  biggest  art-movement  in  history 
will  take  place  as  the  days  grow  short 
and  cold:  the  grand  march  of  the  film 
business  to  California.  Fuel  conserva- 
tion is  back  of  it,  and  the  already  huge 
Photoplay  colonies  around  Los  Angeles 
will  be  enlarged  until  that  pueblo  be- 
comes a  veritable  modern  Athens.  An 
interesting  account  of  problems,  meth- 
ods, personalities  and  probable  results 
in  this  mighty  trek. 
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All  Man Vitagraph 

For    I  Husbands   Only Jewel 

Page  77 

We  Can't  Have   Everything \rteiaft 

Poton Tr.angle 

Page  78 

Tin-   Danger  Mark \rtrraft 

A  Pair  of  Cupids Metro 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Paramount 

The  Vamp Ince-Paramount 

Page  102 

Back  to  the  Woods Ooldwyn 

The  Glorious  Adventure Qoldwyn 

Fedora Paramount 

Waifs Pathe 

Cupid   by  Proxy Diando-Pathe 


otoplays  Reviewed  in  Shadow  Stage  This  Issue 

Marked    Cards Triangle 

Cactus   Ctanda.ll Triangls 

The  City  of  Dim  Faces Paramount 


The  1  mam  T.adv Bluebird 

A  Pair  of  Silk  stockings Se'ect 

The  Safety  Curtain Select 
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T:p  Romance  Road Mutual 

The  Ghost  of  Rosy  Taylor Mutual 

A  Good  Loser Triangle 

By   Proxy Triangle 

Every  woman's    Husband Triangle 
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Bound  in  Morocco Artcraft 

A  Nine  O'clock  Town Ince-1'aramount 

«'r. l  iu,k Paralta 

The  Golden  Wall World 

Heredity World 

Neighbors World) 

Hell's  End Triangle 

Beyond  the  Shadow Triangle 

False  Ambitions.   Triangle 


Scandal  Mongers ITniversal 

Joan  of  the  Woods World 

The  Claws  of  the  Hun Ince-Paramount 

The  Death  Daiiec Select 
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Love  Watches Vitagraph 

One  Thousand  Dollars Vitagraph 

Her  Moment General  Film 

The  Demon Metro 

No  Man's  Land Metro 

As  the  Sun   Went  Down Metro 

Less  Than  Kin Paramount 

R i ild le  Gawne Artcraft 

The  Empty  Cab Bluebird 

The  Deciding  Kiss Bluebird 

Winner  Takes  All Bluebil 

The  Girl  from  Bohemia 

A  Romance  of  the  Underworld Keeney 
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Constance   Talmadge 

in  a  tense  scene  in 

"The  Lesson" 

Select  Pictures 


Itigt&iris 

MillCrv&ed 

CtGam 

A  clear,  colorful  complexion  is  a  gift 

that  should  be  jealously  guarded.   Many 

a  girl  has  seen  her  delicate  coloring  fade 

and  imperfections  mar  her  charm,  when 

by  a  little  correct  care  daily  she  might  have 

preserved  her  attractiveness.     Ingram's 

Milkweed  Cream  if  used  regularly  will  protect  your 

skin  and  keep  it  soft,  smooth,  and  healthful. 

It  wards  off  the  bad  effects  of  wind  and  weather.  Keeps 
the  pores  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  texture  of  the  skin 
soft.  Alone  among  all  beauty  aids  it  has  a  positive 
therapeutic  quality  that  keeps  the  skin  healthful.  Get  a 
jar  today  at  your  druggist's. 


h/ery 
Jar 


Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

October  15,  1917 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.  : 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  will 
fully  express  my  appreciation  for  In- 
gram's Milkweed  Cream.  It  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  keeping 
my  skin  and  complexion  in  a  healthful 
condition  under  the  exigencies  of  photo- 
play work.  I  prefer  it  to  any  ordinary 
face  cream  because  it  does  have  the 
ability  to  tone  up  the  skin  as  well  as  to 
keep  it  soft  and  smooth. 
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Ingram's 


y-co/a 

ouvcrainc 

FACE    POWDER 


A  complexion  powder  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  if  stay  on.  Furthermore 
a  powder  of  unexcelled  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  refinement 
of  perfume.  Four  tints— White, 
Pink,  Flesh  and  Brunette— 50c. 


Itigt&tn's      -JtSLSZZZEZL 

JPougre 


"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use 
a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for 
delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  Thecoloringmatterisnotab- 
sorbed  by  the  skin.  Delicately  per- 
fumed. Solid  cake.  Three  shades 
— Light,  Medium  and  Dark,— 50c. 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 

102  Tenth  Street  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont 


(110) 


-> 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO., 

102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  enclose  a  dime  in  return  for  which  please  send  me 
your  Guest  Room  Package  containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Kongo  in  novel  purBe  packets  and  Milk- 
weed Crenm.  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder,  and  Ingram's 
IVrfume  in  Guest.  Room  sizes. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Illustrators,  Cartoonist*.  Commercial  Artists  make  big 
money.  You  can  earn  §25  to  S100  a  week  and  more. 
Learn  at  home  in  scare  time  under  personal  di- 
rection of  Will  H.  Chandlee,  famous  newspaper,  maga- 
/  i  ne,  advert  isi  ng  art  ist  of  30  years'  successful  experience. 

frV"  coupon"\  Be  An  ARTIST 

W  usuiiiirtiui  School      *.      t->    ..    .  .  «    ,  M     -        •       j.  . 

f  Art  •    Delightful,      fascinating     protes- 

,«,-.  ii  "<.'.    v    n      *     Bion     Wonderful  new  home-study 

II6«  II  Strict, B.  w.     »     method    mafces    drawing    easy! 

WasbniBioo,  1).  0.       »     Send   coupon    or    postal    today 

Send  me  particulars    »    (or    amazing    offer  —  co*mplete 

of  FKEK  AH TIST'S     •     Artist's  Outtit  given 

OUTFIT    Offer    an. I      .      ____.     .  ,     ,      , 

free  book.  "How  to  Be-    *.    FRFF'     \?,  n-ew  ftud,ent!' 

come  an  Artist."  •.  r  IXJ-,,I:'r    Write  for  hand- 

\    some  book.   How  to  Become 

•    an  Artist."    Don't  delay  — 

\     write,  or  send  coupon   at 

Name *,    once.    Address 

• 

*»     Washington    School 

Address *  of  Art 

\     1364  H  St.,  N.W. 
City State *♦  Washington,  D.  C. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history, form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes:— "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $  J  ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading  magazines." 
Also  coursesin  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses, underprofessors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  150-PageCat- 
Dr.  Esenwein       nlog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95     Springfield,  Mass. 


"Don't  Shout" 

"I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How"?   With  the  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears 
now,  but  they  are  invisible.     I 
would  not  know  I  had  them  in, 

myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  right. 
"     MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is   to   the  ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes.     In- 
visible, comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjust  it."  Over  100.000  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  789,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Learn  at  Home  to 
Write  Short  Stories 


You  can  learn  how  to  write  short  stories,  photoplays, 
and  newspaper  articles  right  la  your  home.  Jack  London 
said  so.  He  fas*  endorsed  this  course  of  training.  88.000  a 
year  i  *  a  small  income  for  a  g..<»<l  short  Htory  writer.  Personal 
instruction.     Manuscripts  carefully  edited. 

Write  for  Free  Book  *zd  ESS  "wTCSJKftSte 

say  about  learning  how  to  write  at  homo,  special  offer 
now  being  made.     No  ohlfgatloriB.    Write  today. 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  3(1  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-septic  Ear  Drums  restored  my  hearing 
and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones.  Cannot 
l>e  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put  in.  easy  to 
lake  nut.  Are  "Unseen  Comforts. "'  Inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


IJXO. 
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Rate 
15  cents 

per 
word 
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All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 
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Pttcrropi*Y 


This   Section    Pays. 

84%  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  past  year  have  re- 
peated their  copy. 


Rate 
15  cents 
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FORMS  FOR  DECEMBER  ISSUE  CLOSE  OCTOBER  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND   SALESMEN 


AGENTS— 500%  PROFIT;  FREE  SA-MPLES.f  HOLD 
6ign  letters  fur  store  and  office  windows;  anyone  can 
put  on.  Metallic  Letter  Co..  414  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago. 

TELL  THE  HEADERS  OF  PHOTOPLAY  WHAT 
you  have  of  interest  to  them.  You  can  reach  them 
at  a  very  small  cost  through  an  advertisement  in  the 
classified  section.  84%  of  the  advertisers  using  this 
section  during  the  past  year  have  repealed.  The  section 
is  rend  and  brings  results. 

AGENTS— HO-RO-CO  MEDICATED  SKIN  &  SCALP 
Soap  and  Toilet  Goods  Plan  beats  everything  for  agent's 
profits.      "Bto-Ro-Co."    138    Locust   St.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

AG  EATS—  $30.00  A  WEEK  SELLING  GUARAN- 
teed  Hosiery  for  men.  women  and  children.  Guaran- 
teed to  last  4  months  without  holes.  Latest  and  best 
agents'  proposition.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  264  North  St., 
Dayton.   Ohio. 

BOOKS 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  HAROLD 
MacGraih's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Katnlyn" 
containing  374  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-five 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  Supply  of 
these  books  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
R.    Meskin.    350   N.    Clark    St..    Chicago,    111. 


HELP    WANTED 


MEN,  WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER,  WANTED  IMME- 
diately  for  U.  S.  Government  War  positions.  Thou- 
sands Clerical  positions  open,  $100  month.  Easy  work. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute.   Dept.    T-206.   Rochester,    N.    Y. 

WOMEN  TO  SEW.  GOODS  SENT  PREPAID  TO 
your  door;  plain  sewing:  steady  work;  no  canvassing. 
Send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal  Co., 
Dept.  21.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GOVERNMENT  PATS  $900  TO  $1,800  YEARLY. 
Prepare  for  coining  "exams"  under  former  Civil  Service 
Examiner.  New  Book  Free.  Write  Patterson  Civil  Serv- 
ice School,  Box   3017,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED     TEN     BRIGHT     CAPABLE    LADIES     VO 

travel,  demonstrate  and  se  1  well  known  goods  to  established 
dealers.  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  week;  railroad  fare 
paid;  weekly  advance  for  traveling  expenses.  Address  at 
once  Goodrich  Drug  Company,   Dept.    59,    Omaha,  Nebr. 


PATENTS 


INTENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 
wealth.  Free  book  tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent.  References:  Dun.  Bradstreet  and 
Washington  Mechanics'  Bank.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4724 
Talbert  Building.   Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED  IDEAS,  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT 
Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes 
uttered  fur  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as 
to  patentability.  Our  tour  books  sent  free.  Victor  .1. 
Evans  &  Co..  Patent  Attys.,  763  Ninth,  Washington, 
D.   C. 


EDUCATION     AND     INSTRUCTION 


HUN'BREDS      OF      PEOPLE  MAKE     BIG     MONEY 

writing  Photoplays,   Stories,  etc.  Why  don't  you?    Write 

us    for    free    details.      Bookmart  Co.,    Dept.    8,    Auburn, 
N .  Y . 


MANUSCRIPTS    TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED  TEN  CENTS 
page  including  carbon.  Spelling  corrected.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Marjorie  Jones,  322  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  • 


SHORT   STORIES  WANTED 


WANTED— STORIKS,       ARTICLES,       POEMS       FOR 

new  magazine.  We  pay  on  acceptance.  Handwritten 
Mss.  acceptable.  Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National  Maga- 
zine,   379,   Washington,  D.   C. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE    A    SONG— PATRIOTIC     OR    POPULAR.      I 

compose  music  and  guarantee  publication?  Send  words 
today.     Thomas  Merlin.   235   Reaper  Block,   Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  TODAY  FOR 
best  offer  and  immediate  publication.  Free  examina- 
tion. Music  composed.  Booklet  on  request.  Authors  & 
Composers  Service  Co.,  Suite  512,  14  33  Broadway, 
New    Y'ork. 

WHO  WILL  WRITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR! 
If  you  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  song  write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."  We 
revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems  submitted,  exam- 
ined free,  Knickerbocker  Studios,  166  Gaiety  Bldg., 
N.  Y.  C. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE  WRITE 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538   Wo.    Dearborn   St..    Suite   112.    Chicago. 

SONG  WRITERS— BEST  OFFER  TO  NEW  WRIT- 
ers.  Particulars.  Ellis  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  H^ 
Irvlngton,  New  Jersey. 

WRITE  US  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE  WILL 
compose  music — facilitate  free  publication.  Send  verses 
on  love,  war.  any  subject.  Faireuild  Music  Co.,  203 
Broadway.    17-C,    New  Y'ork. 

MOVING    PICTURE    BUSINESS 

$15.00  TO  $20.00  NIGHTLY  ON  SMALL  INVEST- 
nient.  Complete  Moving  Picture  Outfit.  Machine,  Film, 
etc.,  at  manufacturers  prices  sold  on  installments.  Free 
catalog.  Moving  Picture  Sales  Co.,  540  Plymouth 
Place.    Dept.   — PY.    Chicago. 

$75.00    BUY'S    COMPLETE    PROFESSIONAL    MOV- 
ing  Picture  Outfit.   Machine,   Films,   supplies.     Make  big 
money.      SmalL  investment.     Write  for  particulars.     Ells- 
worth    Film    Co.,    Dept.    — SL,    537    So.    Dearborn    St.,  • 
Chicago. 

BIG  PROFITS— SMALL  INVESTMENT— COMPLETE 
Moving  Picture  outfit  furnished,  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
No  experience  needed.  We  start  you  successfully.  Free 
Catalog.  Dept.  — M-3.  Monarch  Film  Service,  228 
Union    Ave.,    Memphis,    Term. 


PICK  YOURS  QUICK! 


'Way  Less  Than  Manufacturer's  Price 


Speak  quick— for  these  rebuilt  Underwoods 
are  getting  scarce.     V.  S.  Govt,   bought 
100,000  Underwoods.   Genuine  Visible  Un< 
derwoods  at  big  saving.  .'5-Year  Guarantee 
Try  it  10  DAYS  FREE.    Rent  0»  buy. 
Write  quick  for  Offer  No.  53.  ^, 

Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36W.  LafceSt..Chicag? 


D0Y0U  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

CARTOONISTS  ARE  WELL  PAID 

ill  not  give  vouany  grand  prize  if  you 
answer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we  claim 
to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if 
you  are  anxious  to  develop  your 
ssfnl  cartoonist. 


mike 


end  ; 


.,  ..  copy 
■f  this  picture,   with  6c  in  sUmps  fur 

portfolit     " 

plate,    ;. 


toorsand  sample  it 
plain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans   School   of  Cartooning 
650  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  ol  piano  or  organ  in  your  own 
hoi] in  atone  quarter  usual  cost 
Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written  Method 

is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  and  heads  of  State  Conservatories. 
Successful  25  years.  Play  chords  at  once  and  complete  niece  in  everv 
key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  young.  All  music  free.  Diplo- 
ma granted.  Write  todav  for 64- page  tree  book,  "How  toStudy  Music." 

M.  L  QUINN  CONSERVATORY.  Studio  PI.  Social  Union  Bldg.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed  not  only 
by  the  advertiser,  but  by  the  Publisher. 


25  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  TRHIWflG 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALVIENE  SCHOOL 
DRAMAI1C  ARTS 

TOW?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK  «w 
-THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 
Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  57th  St.  New  York  City 


m  ^POPULARITY  FOLLOWS  THE? 

itfUKULELJB  *3 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele  you 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.    We 
■  _;    teach  by  mail  20  simple  lessons;      ^^M 
1      give  vou  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian     flf\' 
t      Ukulele,    music,   evervthing—  no     f$  V; V 
S      extras.   Ask  us  to  send  the  storv  of     Hi 
'    Hawaiian  m.JNic.     You  will  love  it.      7\^ 
■  W  No    obligation — absolutely     free.^*^**™ 
y  g&  The    Hawaiian    Institute    of  Music   Jn 

**       HOP  Broadway.  Suite  1010,  N.  Y.  City 

Earn  25  to  100  aM 

Motion    Picture,  Studio  and   Commercial** 
urn  big;  money.    Big  opportu-"»if 


Photograph 
ni ties  now 
prof. 
LEARN    PHOTOGRAPHY 


n  qualify  for  this  faaci 


Thn 


nths 


Experts  train  you  in  n«w: 
up-to-date  studios.  Day  or  evening 
classes.  Easv  terms.  Call  or  writ* 
for  free  booklet. 

N.  Y.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  39,  141  W.  36th  St.,  N.Y.CIty 


WRITE  THE  WOR&T  F4R  A  XONC 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY • 

633  South  Dearborn  Strswt.  Suite  251  CHICAQO.  IIXINOI* 


When    yon   write    to   advertised    please   mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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BIG  SIDE  MONEY 

For  Any  Store  or  Theatre 

New  Cut  Rates  on  Butter-Kist  Corn  Poppers 

$600  to  $3000  CLEAR  profits  per  year  is  conserv- 
ative estimate 
of  amount  this 
machine  will 
make  based  on 
Bigned  records. 
Thousands  in  op- 
eration. This  lot 
of  unbeatable  bar- 
gains,  refinished 
and  rebuilt,  guar- 
anteed like  new 
—now  offered  at 
prices  we  can't 
print.  Write  us 
quick. 

These  machine* 
Sacrificed  by  men 
who  went  to  war. 
moved  or  went  out 
Of  business. 

Pity  From 

Your 

Profits 

Sugar  shortage 
makes  pop  corn  bigger  seller 
than  candy  and  Butter-Kist  is 
only  pop  corn  nationally  ad  vertised. 

Our  plan  requires  only  small  payment  ■*•" 

down— balance  as  low  as  97c  a  day  out 
of  Butter-Kist  sales.  . 

Human-like  motion  of  machine  makes  people 
Btop  and  look,  coaxing  fragrance  makes  them 
buy.  Draws  crowds  from  blocks  around,  build3 
new  trade,  stimulates  entire  business.    Makes 
wastespaceaveritablegoldmine.  Occupies  only 
26  by  32  inches.  Beautihes  any  store  or  theatre. 
Write  Quick!   This  lot  is  goinglike  wild- 
fire.    Don't  risk  delay — don't  lose  $2  to  $10„^ 
profits  daily — write  at  once  for  proof  of  profits,  trii. 
bonanza  cut  price  offer  and  full  details  and  ' 
state  your  line  of  business. 

PROFIT  MACHINE  EXCHANGE 

Dept.  20,  S  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Distributors  of  Money-Making  Equipment  for 

Merchants  and  Exhibitors.  (2) 


They  Deserve 
Well  of  Us 


THE  very  best  we  can  give  them 
is  none  too  good.  They  are  giv- 
ing everything  for  us,  home, 
comfort,  and  perhaps  more.  So  it  is 
up  to  us  to  do  our  share  and  the  best 
way  we  can  do  it  is  by 

"Our  Boys  in  France 
Tobacco  Fund" 

Here  is  a  direct  service,  a  personal 
one,  a  friendly  slap  on  the  back,  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  a  token 
of  comfort.  Your  boys  from  home, 
whom  we  have  known  and  pal'd  with 
in  happier  days. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
endorsed  this  Fund.  We  have  made 
arrangements  for  speedy  and  safe 
deliveries.  Furthermore,  the  Fund 
is  able  to  purchase  tobacco  wholesale 
and  therefore  your  money  will  go  a 
farther  way. 

SEND  A  DOLLAR  TODAY 

It  will  provide  four  packages  for  four  of  our 
boys,  each  one  of  whom  will  send  you  a 
postal  card.    We  have  seen  to  that. 
Give  them  what  you  can.    A  dollar  or  any 
part  of  it  down  to  a  quarter. 

Fill  in  Blank  Below— Send  What 
You  Can  Along  With  It  — Today 


"OUR  BOYS  IN   FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 
25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:— I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help  the 
American  soldiers  who  are  fighting  my  battle  in 
France.  If  tobacco  will  do  it  —  I'm  for  tobacco. 
(Check  below  how  you  desire  to  contribute.) 
I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send  you 
$1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  "smokes"  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

I  send  you  herewith my  contribution 

towards  the  purchase  of  tobacco    for  American  sol- 
diers.    This  does  not  obligate  me  to  contribute  more. 

Name 

Address 


Cecil  B.  DeMille,  director 
general  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation:  "Will  always  be 
glad  to  have  Frederick  Palmer 
call  my  attention  to  stories  of 
merit  that  students  of  the 
Palmer   Plan   create." 


Thos.  H.  I  nee,  head  of  the 
Famous  Ince  Studios:  "I  will 
be  glad  at  all  times  to  read 
and  consider  all  scenarios  writ- 
ten by  yourself,  or  your  stu- 
dents of  the  Palmer  Plan." 


A  Call  for  5000  New 

Photoplays 

Movie  Stars  and  Producers  Are  Searching 

the  Country  for  New,  Suitable  Scenarios — 

Read   How  This  New   Highly-Paid  Art  Is 

Easily  Mastered 

THE  moving  picture  industry  is  facing  a  famine 
— a  famine  in  story  plots — scenarios.  Prices 
undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago  are  being  paid 
today— $500  to  $1000  and  more  for  five-reel  dra- 
matic scripts;  $50  to  $250  for  clever  short  come- 
dies. The  studios — around  Los  Angeles  alone — ■ 
need  from  5,000  to  20,000  new  stories  each  year. 
Producers  must  have  material — new  plots,  espe- 
cially written  for  the  screen. 

Directors  and  producers  now  realize  that  they 
must  look  to  the  masses  for  new  ideas.  '  For  the 
few  able  scenarioists  of  today  cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  demand.  So  an  opportunity  to  sell 
scenarios  is  open  to  everyone  with  ideas.  To  write 
scenarios,  you  must  have  ideas.  You  must  also 
know  how  to  put  them  into  proper  form  for  screen 
production. 

What  the  Palmer  Plan  Brings  You 

And  now  a  plan — the  first  to  be  indorsed  by  the 
leading  stars  and  producers — has  been  designed 
to  teach  you  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the 
screen.  The  plan  was  created  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  formerly  of  Universal — the  man  who 
wrote  fifty-two  scenarios  in  nine  months — more 
than  one  a  week — all  accepted.  Mr.  Palmer  fur- 
nishes you  with  a  handbook  and  cross  references 
to  scenarios  that  have  been  PRODUCED.  Both 
drama  and  comedy  are  represented.  The  scenarios  come 
to  you  in  exactly  the  forms  used  by  the  studio  directors. 
You  also  receive  a  glossary  of  the  meaning  of  motion 
picture  terms,  such  as  "truck-up,"  "iris,"  "lap-dissolve," 
etc.     The  Palmer  Plan  is  NOT  a  school. 

Indorsed  by  Stars,  Producers,  Directors  and 
Writers 

Under  this  plan  Mr.  Palmer  gives  you  six  months  of 
free  advisory  service.  He  keeps  you  advised  of  the  leading 
companies  with  the  names  of  their  scenario  editors  and 
the  kinds  of  plots  they  need. 

Note  the  pictures  of  the  movie  stars  in  this  advertise- 
ment. All  of  them  encourage  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Scenario 
Writing.  These  and  dozens  of  others  you  will  find  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  new  booklet.  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Scenario 
Writing."  Read  in  this  book  our  money-back  guarantee ; 
no  fairer  guarantee  has  ever  been  offered. 

If  You  Have  Ideas,  Get  Our  Booklet 

Write  for  this  booklet  now.  It  will  show  you  the  great 
opportunity  in  photoplay  writing.  This  book  is  filled  with 
autograph  letters  from  the  biggest  stars  and  producers, 
strongly  indorsing  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Scenario  Writing, 
asking  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop  photoplay  writers. 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  could  write  a  better  plot 
than  some  you  have  seen  at  the  movies?  If  so.  send  for 
this  booklet.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  get  it  pro- 
duced. If  you  believe  you  have  an  idea  for  a  scen- 
ario, this  booklet  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
turn  it  into  money..  For  scenario  writing 
is  very  simple,  once  you  have  learned  the 
basic  principles.  Genius  is  not  required, 
A  simple  story  with  one  good  thought 
is  enough.  For  movies  are  made  for 
the  masses.  Never  was  there  such 
an  opportunity  to  turn  any  si  in-  J 
pie  story-Idea  into  money '  and^r  ^-v- 
reputation.  The  field  is  "ny^<?V^.i 
crowded.  The  demand  is^^CTsfc 
growing  greater  each  dav.x  Cr  ^ 
Write  for  the  booklet. /<&  ■£ 
It's  free.  No  obllga-yr  s,vi? 
tion.      Just    fill    "»<■    /*i« 


Olive  Thomas,  Triangle  star: 
"It  is  good  to  know  that  so 
well-known  an  author  as  Fred- 
erick Palmer  is  endeavoring  to 
educate  the  lesser  writers." 


Jack  Cunningham,  author  of 
scenarios  for  Frank  Keenan. 
Bessie  Barriscale,  Olive  Thomas 
and  other  stars:  "Frederick 
Palmer  has  hit  upon  a  won- 
derful help  for  the  writer  who 
has  not  had  actual  studio  ex- 
perience. Every  producing>  com- 
pany  needs   stories  badly." 


Mabel  Normand,  Goldwyn 
star:  "Tile  Palmer  Plan  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  sort  I  have 
heard  of.  If  you  have  any  good 
comedy-dramas  that  would  suit 
me,    send   them   on." 


the  coupon  and 
mail  to  us. 


Send  Now 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 


When   you   write   to   advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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1      Stars 

7 

/  of  the 

Photoplay 

Reduced  to  25c  per  copy 
while  this  edition  lasts 


Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Received  "Stars  of  the  Pho- 
toplay," and  wish  to  say  a 
better  collection  could  not 
have  been  gotten.  Am  more 
than  pleased  with  same. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  publishing  such  a  beauti- 
ful book.     Sincerely, 

George  guido, 

U.  S.  Marine  Band. 


Chicago 
Many  thanks  for  the  book, 
"Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  and  is 
well  worth  50  cents,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  amount  alone  is  charged 
for  a  single  photo  by  many  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

Robt.  S.  Collins. 


Walton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  more  than  delighted 
with  my  copy  of  "Stars." 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
another.  Really  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  if  I  had  to  pay  $5  for 
it.  Everyone  that  comes  to 
our  house  wants  one. 

Jennie  north. 


Handsomely  bound  De  Luxe  Edition,  latest 
Photographs  of  the  Leading  Motion  Picture 
Artists,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  their  career. 

One  hundred  Art  Portraits  printed  on  high  qual- 
ity, glazed  paper.  For  reference  the  De  Luxe 
Edition  has  no  equal.     Obtained  only  through 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  and  considered  well  worth  it. 
Read  what  some  enthusiastic  purchasers  have 
said  about  this  remarkable  volume. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  properly  filled  out, 
together  with  25c,  stamps,  money  order  or 
check,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  prepaid  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

DEPT.P,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  Edition 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  P,  350  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen     Enclosed  please  find    \   M."oP.''  \    for  25c.  for  which 

(    (    Check   ) 

you  may  send  me  one  copy  of  '  Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
Name 

Address 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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What  $1  Will 
Bring  You 

More  than  a  thousand 
pictures  of  photoplay- 
ers  and  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles 
about  the  people  you  see 
on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short 
stories,  some  of  which  you 
will  see  acted  at  your  mov- 
ing picture  theater. 

The  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  about  motion 
pictures,  the  stars,  and  the 
industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of 
Photoplay  so  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  you  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  superbly  illustrated, 
the  best  written  and  the  most 
attractively  printed  magazine 
published  today — and  alone 
in  its    field    of    motion   pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  7-P,  350  N.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  November  issue 
and   five    issues     thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Department  7-P 
3SO  North  Clark  Street.  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  (Can- 
ada $1.25)  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for 
six  months,  effective  with  the  Nov.,  1918,  issue. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address . 


City 


State . . . 


"Here's  Where  We  Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell  —  this  coupon !  Remember  the  night  you 
urged  me  to  send  it  in  to  Scranton?  Then  how  happy  we 
were  when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my  first  promotion? 
We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my  place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our 
comforts — to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous 
homes  because  they  let  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
their  spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find  them  in  city,  town  and  country 
— in  office,  factory,  shop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on  farms  and  on  railroads.  There 
are  clerks  who  became  Advertising  Managers,  Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpen- 
ters who  became  Architects  and  Contractors;  mechanics  who  became  Engineers 
and  Electrical  Experts;  men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to  splendid 
responsible  positions. 

There  are  such  men  as  Jesse  G. 
Vincent,  who  advanced  from  tool- 
maker's  apprentice  to  Vice  President 
of  Engineering  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company.  Such  men  as  H.  E. 
Gardner,  who  won  through  I.  C.  S. 
spare  time  study  the  training  that 
equipped  him  to  build  the  great  Equi- 
table Building.  These  are  but  examples. 
They  have  proved  what  men  with 
ambition  can  do. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women 
in  the  last  26  years  have  advanced 
themselves  in  position  and  salary 
through  I.  C.  S.  help.  Over  100,000 
are  studying  right  now.  You  can  join 
them  and  get  in  line  for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S. 
way  is  to  choose  your  career  from  this 
list  and  mark  and  mail  this  coupon 
here  and  now.  


INTERNATI0NALT"C0RRESP0NEDENCE   SCHOOLS 

BOX  6489,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  lean  qualify  fop 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
□  SALESMANSHIP 
3  ADVERTISING 
3  Window  Trimmer 
J  Show  Card  Writer 
DSign  Painter 
3  Railroad  Trainman 
3  ILLUSTRATING 
3  Cartooning 
U  BOOKKEEPER 
D Stenographer  and  Typist 
J  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
3  TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 
3  Railway  Accountant 
3  Commercial  Law 
DGOOD  ENGLISH 
3  Teacher 

Oonmon  School  Snhjeetf 
3  Mathematics 
3  CIVIL  SERVICE 
3  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AlTOMOlllI.E  OPERATING 

SAnto  Repairing 
Navigation        IQSpanlsh 
UA«ltlCll|,TritK|QFrenoh 
O  Poultry  liaising  I  Qltnllan 


ELECTRICAL  EMUINEF.lt 
Electric  Lighting  and  U.i ». 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL   ENGINEER 
Surveying    and   Miippinjr 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENti'll 
Metallargist  orProspeetor 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rnllder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
.(Structural  Engineer 
3  PLUMBING  AM>  HEATING 
3 Sheet  Metal  Worker 
I]  Textile  Overseer  or  Sni>t. 
3  CHEMIST 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


Clty_ 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

y  W1NF1ELD  SCOTT  H  A I L ,  M.D.,  Ph.  D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
Postpaid        What  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  in  plain    Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  Hesitations 
.. ,   ppe,  Table  ol  contents  and  commendations  on  request 

American  Pub. Co.,  1030  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BynT7Ta!i4V'^:i.yj^;r:t^a 

We  write  music  and  guarantee  publish 3r's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

538  South  Dearborn  Street.  Suite  "1  CHICAOO.  ILLINOIS 


McEdison's 


Wonderful 
*  mberola 


Free  Trial 

Yen,  yon  may  keep 

this  New  KmsonAm- 

I. .,..!.,-  I.  .  i  i 


...  choice  of  records,  too,  for 
only  $1.  l'ay  thobiilmieont  rntoof  only  a  fevj^centa  a  day. 
Try  the  New  Ambcrolii  In  your  own  homo  before  you  decide 
to  buy.  Send  no  money  down.  Then  return  If  you  wish. 
WrjIoTnrlav  For  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
W  rile  1  Ouay  ,,,,,„,  „„,i  „,Mr.n-,  lor  our  new  book  and 
plcturea  of  the  New  Edison  Ambarolaa.     N?  obligations. 


1631 


Fdison  Block, 


Chicaao^Mlrtois^ 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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O/ie  ckcum  of  a  Skin  yon  Cova  to  Oouc/i 


OU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE  THE 
CHARM  of  a  skin  that  is  soft, 
clear,  radiant — "a  skin  you  love  to 
touch."  No  matter  how  much  you 
may  have  neglected  your  skin,  you  can  begin 
at  once  to  take  care  of  the  new  skin  that  is 
forming  every  day. 

Such  things  as  blackheads,  blemishes,  con' 
spicuous  nose  pores,  you  can,  with  the  proper 
treatment,  correct.  You  will  find  the  famous 
treatments  for  them  in  the  booklet  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 

A  25  cent  cake  will  last  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  any  Woodbury  facial  treatment  and 
for  general  cleansing  use  for  that  time.  At 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  counters  through* 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


This  beautiful  picture  in  colors  for  framing 
Send  for  your  copy  today ! 


This  picture  is  Walter  Biggs'  inter- 
pretation of"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch." 
It  has  been  reproduced  from  the  original 
oil-painting,  in  full  colors  and  on  fine 
quality  paper,  expressly  for  framing.  No 
printed  matter  on  it.  Size  15x19  inches. 

For  15c  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
beautiful  reproductions  with  a  trial  size 
cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap— large 
enough  for  a  week's  treatment— also  the 
booklet  of  treatments  "A  Skin  You  Love 
toTouch,"  and  a  sample  of  Woodbury's 
Face   Powder.      Thousands  will    want 


this  picture.  Send  for  your  copy  at 
once.  Write  today  to  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  510  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address:  The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  S10Sher~ 
brooke  Street,  Perth,  Ontario, 


A~SK'N-Vo„ 

ipvG.r 
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Clvpreciation! 


CT~HE  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  due. 

-*■  To  subscribe  to  that  Loan  is  not  only  the  duty  of  every  earning  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  plainest  form  of  common-sense,  for  the  individual  who 
refuses  to  protect  his  possessions  or  his  home  deserves  to  have  neither  home  nor  possessions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  of  the  United  States  saved  the  Motion 
Picture — for  you.  By  classing  it  as  an  essential  industry  the  Government  preserved 
for  the  country  a  stupendous  factor  of  recreation  and  instruction,  though  that  preserva- 
tion diverted  from  its  own  enormous  needs  thousands  of  strong  men  and  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  act  was  an  official  tribute  to  the  social  power  of  the  newest 
and  most  human  art,  but  the  fact  remains  that  ^Washington  was  absolute  in  its  right 
to  do  either  thing.  It  chose  to  preserve,  to  cherish,  to  encourage  the  Motion  Picture 
through  the  greatest  crisis  in  man-and-money  power  that  we  shall  ever  experience,  and 
history  alone  will  shed  a  true  light  on  the  impartial  wisdom  of  that  choice. 

Tou  are,  of  course,  going  to  fulfill  your  natural  obligation  to  yourself,  your  country 
and  your  family  in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  but  when  you  have  done  that,  go  one 
step  further: 

Bond  your  appreciation!    ■ 

Buy  at  least  one  extra  bond  to  express  your  thanks  to  the  Government  for  a  per- 
sonal service  to  you — a  service  apart  from  its  salvation  of  your  freedom,  your  women's 
honor  and  your  children's  future. 

This  month  the  Motion  Picture  industry  will  make  the  biggest  patriotic  endeavor 
of  its  career.  Every  first-magnate  star  will  contribute  a  film  of  his  or  her  own,  based 
on  a  contributed  scenario  by  an  author  of  established  reputation.  Every  producer  has 
volunteered  for  any  necessary  service.     Every  exhibitor  has  pledged  his  theatre. 

This  is  not  a  "Victory"  loan  nor  a  "Peace"  loan.  This  is  a  "Fight!"  loan,  and 
that  Government  which  is  fighting  furiously  for  you  with  its  right  hand,  is,  with  its  left, 
holding  inviolate  your  great  constructive  diversion  of  peace  times.    Remembering  this — 

Bond  your  appreciation! 


oAdyisory  Matrons 


Cardinal  Gibbons,  Head  of  Catholic  Church  in  America,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  Gompers,  Pres.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Mrs.  George  Thacher  Guernsey,  Pres.  Gen.  Daughters  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Daniel  Carter  Beard,  National  Scout  Commissioner,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

John  Barrett,  Dir.  Gen.  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  Pres.  International  Council  of  Women,  Haddoo  House, 
Scotland. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  Pres.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union,  Union  City,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Phillip  North  Moore,  Pres.  National  Council  of  Women,  Member  National  Council  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  A.  Dickie,  Pres.  Assn.  of  Methodist  College  Presidents,  Albion,  Michigan. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Pres.  National  Suffrage  Assn.,  Member  National  Council  of  Defense,  New  York. 
City. 

Rabbi  Hirsch,  Head  of  Jewish  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Helen  Collins,  President  Pan  Hellenic  Union,  Chi  Omega  Fraternity,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  Pres.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry,  Chairman,  Better  Film  Com.,  National  Federation  College  Women,  Mon- 
rovia, Cal. 
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Samuel  Gompers, 
president    of    the 
American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 


Start  a  Photoplay  League 
in  Your  Town 

ORGANIZE  a  branch  of  the  Photoplay  League 
of  America.  Take  the  matter  up  with  your 
friends  who  are  devotees  of  the  motion  picture,  and 
if  other  organizations  in  your  city  have  Better  Film 
Committees,  co-operate  with  them.  Send  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Department  for  a  sample  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  and  after  you  are  organized  you 
will  receive  an  engraved  charter  which  will  give  you 
official  standing  The  news  of  your  league  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  will  be  found  monthly  in  Photoplay. 
Revie.vs  of  the  best  plays  will  be  given.  Address 
Mrs.  Myra  Kingman  Miller,  185  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


o  f  A  m 

By  Myra 


Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry,  chairman   Better   Film  Com- 
mittee, National  Federation  of  College  Women. 


LAST  month  Photoplay  Magazine  made  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  formation  of  the  Photoplay  League  of  America 
— a  co-operative,  practical  association  of  the  patrons  of  the 
country's  photoplay  theatres,  on  behalf  of  cleaner,  better 
pictures. 

A  month  ago  the  Photoplay  League  of  America  was  a  happy 
thought — a  big,  fortunate  idea. 

Today  it  is  an  actual,  existing  force  in  screen  affairs  with  more 
than  three  hundred  branches  making  its  benign  influence  felt  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  growing  at  an  unheard  of  rate — 
comparable  only  to  the  advance  of  the  motion  picture  itself. 

This  league  is  the  national  clearing  house  for  any  and  all  the 
better  film  movements,  cinema  and  photoplay  clubs,  or  organiza- 
tions. It  is  a  big,  broad  inclusive  organization  pregnant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age— democracy. 

While  the  league  welcomes  the  reports  of  any  and  all  better  film 
movements,  it  is  composed  directly  of  our  local  branches,  chapters  or 
clubs  in  individual  communities.  These  are  given  advice,  suggestions, 
and  information  by  the  national  organization  which  also  furnishes  them 
with  a  constitution,  by-laws,  a  charter,  a  plan  of  study,  and  outline 
of  work. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  field  of  magazines,  and  examining  their 
methods  of  procedure  and  contents,  the  league  decided  that  Photoplay 
Magazine  was  the  publication  for  its  purposes.  After  consultation  with 
the  publisher,  whom  they  found  heartily  in  sympathy  with  their  pur- 
poses, Photoplay  was  made  the  offcial  organ  of  the  Photoplay  League 
of  America. 

For  years  this  publication  has  been  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  better 
pictures,  and  its  publisher  has  directed  all  the  influence  and  power  of 
its  pages  toward  the  practical  uplifting  of  the  screen. 

The  present  officers  of  the  league  ere:  James  R.  Quirk,  publisher  of 
Photoplay  Magazine,  of  Chicago,  President;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry, 
of  Monrovia,  California,  Chairman  of  the  Better  Film  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  College  Women,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Myra  King- 
man Miller,  of  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Better  Film  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  Executive  Secretary.  The  list  of 
honorary  and  advisory  patrons  is  given  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

A  glance  over  these  names  demonstrates  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought  in  America  are  now  concerned  with  the  motion 
picture  as  a  great  and  popular  moulder  of  thought. 

These  names  prove  that  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in  America  are 
cognizant  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  screen.  They  realize  the 
motion  picture  now  ranks  with  the  newspaper  as  a  moulder  of  thought, 
and  just  as  it  holds  great  potentialities  for  good,  in  direct  ratio  it  can 
be  harmful  if  neglected  or  harassed  with  unconstructive  criticism.  A 
great  river,  if  neglected,  may  rise  at  flood  times  and  leave  destruction 


Charlotte  Fairchild 


/N  her  new  environment  Mae  Marsh  has  been  finding  opportunity  to  display  the 
beauty  Mr.  Griffith  always  subdued  to  accentuate  her  rare  abilities  in  jorlorn 
pathos.    Here  is  a  new  picture  of  the  girl,  not  the  actress.  I 


Victor  Geotg 


T?  LSIE  FERGUSON ,  equally  successful  before  camera  and  footlights,  is  another 
Hj  human  proof  of  the  once-disputed  fact  that  the  finest  subtleties  of  spoken  lines 
can  be  pub  into  complete  photographic  translation  by  a  woman  with  brains. 


Allreci  Cheney    1 


PAUL  HELLEU,  dry-point  etcher,  called  Rubye  de  Renter  "the  most  beautiful 
woman  since  Venus."    Discounting  gallantry,  we  still  behold  a  lovely  creature. 
She  went  from  "The  Follies"  to   the  leading  role  in  the  pictured  "Auction  Block." 


T7NRIC0  CARUSO'S  spirit  of  fun,  imprisoned  in 
I2j  opera,  is  as  big  as  his  voice.  The  camera  will 
find  this,  for  his  first  scenario  was  built  that  way. 


Lewis  Smith 

70HN    BARRYMORE,    beneath    his    up-to-date 
humor,  has  the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  fibre 
of  the  great  classic  actors.    There  are  few  like  him. 


ONE  frequently  uses  pages  calling  a  man  a  fair 
actor.     To  call  a  man  a  great  actor  takes  three 
words.    Raymond  Hatton  is  a  great  actor. 


77  K.  LINCOLN  is  a  talented  photoplay er — but 
jj .  did  you  know  that  he  is  wealthy?  The  small 
noise  he  makes  about  his  possessions  is  remarkable. 


A  NNE  LUTHER,  often  called  a  Western  girl,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  went  West 
l\  early,  and  recently  came  East.  She  is  as  rich  in  genuine  Titian  hair  as  Croesus 
was  in  gold.    "Her  Moment"  is  her  latest  photoplay. 


77"  DITH  JOHNSON  is  a  dark-eyed  blonde,  and  they  say  they're  as  dangerous  as 
±2j  a  submarine  artlessly  wearing  a  barrel  over  its  periscope.  She  worked  at  Vassar, 
and  has  received  degrees  from  Lubin,  Selig,  Bison  and  Bluebird. 


T?  A  Y  TINCHER  is  a  r-are  comedienne.  She  has  ornamented  a  jew  good  photo- 
A^  plays,  and  saved  scores  of  mediocrities.  Her  Dulcinea,  in  De  Wolf  Hopper's 
ill-starred  "Don  Quixote,"  put  the  very  spirit  of  Cervantes  into  a  poor  scenario. 
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Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


HH  HIS,  as  the  nearest-sighted  among  you  has  probably  guessed,  is  a  sunlight  replica 
J.  of  Constance  Talmadge.  Most  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about 
the  Talmadge  team.    Now  go  ahead — write  your  own  caption. 


oAdvisory  Matrons 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  Pres.  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs,  Chicago,  III. 
Edwin  Hebden,  Dept.  Education,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Pres.  North  Central  Assn.  Schools  and  Colleges,  Urbana,  111. 
John  H.  Phillips,  Pres.  Southern  Educational  Council,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mary  Garrett  Hay,  Chairman  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  New  York  City. 
P.  H.  Callahan,  War  Activity  Committee  Knights  of  Columbus,  Louisville,  Ky. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Emeritus  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo_Alto,  Cal. 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Flora  Warren  Seymour,  Representative  National  Association  Women  Lawyers  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  National  Federation  College  Women,  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Sumner  Burch,  Suffragan  Bishop,  New  York  City. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Novelist,  New  York. 

Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Editor  and  Publicist,  New  York  World,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  Author  "Women  Wanted,"  New  York  City. 
James  Egbert,  Professor  Columbia  University,  New  York^City. 
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Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
novelist. 


and  waste  in  its  path.  But  by  the  application  of  public  interest 
and  skillful  engineering  it  can  make  the  wheels  of  industry  move, 
can  transport  great  cargoes,  and  make  deserts  bloom. 

The  mission  of  the  camera  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
printing  press.    The  Motion  Picture  is  the  Fifth  Estate. 

These  men  and  women  are  representative  leaders  in  all  the  big 
constructive  movements  and  activities  of  the  American  People. 
The  fact  that  they  associate  their  names  with  the  organization 
gives  it  a  stability,  and  a  standing  with  the  greatest  movements  of 
the  day.  The  league  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination  but  it  is 
a  big  live  organization  with  a  definite  purpose  which  it  has  set  out 
to  accomplish  with  typical  vigorous  American  methods,  and  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  are  highly  gratifying. 

It  is  purely  ethical.  There  are  no  dues.  Its  policy  is  con- 
structive and  up-building,  at  any  and  all  times,  rather  than  de- 
structive and  critical.  The  mathematical  adage  that  where  "there 
is  elimination  there  must  be  substitution"  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  a  given  quantity  proves  true  in  all  better  film  work.  In  other 
words,  the  best  way  to  decrease  the  showing  of  the  undesirable  films  is 
by  increasing  the  attendance  to  and  the  output  of  the  desirable  ones. 

It  has  long  since  been  self-evident  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
better  film  problem  is  patronage.  The  exhibitor  does  not  exist  who 
would  not  gladly  show  continually  the  best  films  made  if  they  brought 
him  in  an  equal  or  larger  amount  of  box  office  receipts. 

The  League  does  not  intend  to  advertise  objectionable  films  by  wast- 
ing time  or  space  on  them. 

Some  two  years  ago,  in  literature  issued  by  the  National  Federation 
of  College  Women,  they  made  the  following  announcement:  "We  rec- 
ognize that  the  Motion  Picture  screen  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  world 
today  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  as  such  it  demands  our  atten- 
tion and  influence."  This  recognition  on  the  part  of  an  organization  of 
thinking  women  of  the  United  States  was  a  forward  step  for  the  industry 
especially  as  it  was  followed  by  the  statement  that  the  Committee  was 
to  be  headed  "by  a  woman  of  power,  influence  and  great  executive 
ability."  She  would  not  read  at  their  next  biennial  an  insipid  account 
of  "findings"  but  would  give  an  account  of  real  established  facts  and 
perhaps  accomplishments.  How  this  organization  decided  to  proceed 
will  be  told  in  these  columns  for  the  benefit  of  others  in  another  issue 
but  suffice  to  say  that  their  contribution  to  the  League's  information 
bureau  has  been  most  gratefully  received.  The  many  and  various  divi- 
sions of  the  better  film  workers  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  who  have  made  surveys  and  have  done  practical  work  in  bulletin- 
ing have  also  been  very  encouraging. 

The  correspondence  of  the  first  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  adds  largely  also,  while  the  fund  of  information  on  the  good 
methods  coming  from  the  Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau  and  the 


_  Underwood 
&  Underwood 


THE  Photoplay  League  of  America  is  an  organ- 
ization of  intelligent  people  who,  realizing  the 
tremendous  influence  that  the  screen  now  exerts  and 
the  great  force  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  future,  have 
interested  themselves  in  an  effort  to  aid  in  a  con- 
structive manner  in  the  development  of  the  new  art 
and  industry. 

IT  is  not  enough  to  criticise  and  discourage  your 
exhibitor  when  he  shows  inferior  pictures.  You 
must  prove  to  him  that  good  pictures  will  increase 
his  attendance.  You  must  give  him  organized  en- 
couragement, real  encouragement,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  attendance.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  you 
have  failed. 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Pres. 

Photoplay  League  of  America. 


Cardinal  Gibbons,  head   of  the    Catholic  Church   in 
America. 
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Better  Film  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review,  have  also 
given  most  excellent  and  varied 
lights  on  the  subject,  and  so  the 
League  presents  itself  to  you  a  force 
to  be  welcomed  and  thoroughly  re- 
spected. It  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  is  no  iconoclastic 
movement  but  a  practical  forward- 
looking  organization,  all  American, 
thoroughly  patriotic,  loyal,  sincere, 
uplifting,  enthusiastic,  conscientious, 
and  we  hope  inspiring. 

If  your  exhibitor  at  present  is  not 
disposed  to  show  some  certain  new 
picture  in  which  you  are  interested, 
you  will  find  that  he  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  do  so  when  he  is  con- 
fronted by  an  organized  body  of  en- 
thusiasts. Make  your  plans  to  at- 
tend the  show  in  a  group  or  body, 
and  afterwards  discuss  its  merits  and 
deficiencies.  Study  the  art  of  the 
actors  and  vou  will  soon  find  that 
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Myra  Kingman  Miller, 

Executive  Secretary  of  The  Photoplay 
League  of  America,  and  editor  of  this 
department,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
better  film  movement.  She  built  and  oper- 
ated the  first  photoplay  theatre  for  children; 
is  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
College  Women,  and  chairman  of  the  Better 
Films  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  (representing  7,000,000  members); 
is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defence. 


your  interest  is  growing,  your  know- 
ledge is  broadening,  your  pleasure  in- 
creasing, your  influence  extending  to 
such  a  degree  that  once  a  month  will 
seem  too  seldom  to  meet  and  your 
plans  will  include  a  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly meeting. 

Through  Photoplay  Magazine, 
the  League  is  able  to  reach  over 
1,000,000  readers  and  will  be  able  to 
send  its  monthly  message  to  its  own 
members  without  the  expense  of  post- 
age on  individual  bulletins.  Personal 
letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  who  is  also 
Editor  of  this  Department,  will  be 
promptly  answered  if  an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope  is  inclosed.  She 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way 
possible  in  your  efforts  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  Branch  League.  Be 
the  first  to  get  this  movement  started 
in  your  city,  and  report  your  expe- 
riences for  the  benefit  of  others. 


Uncle  Sam  Wants  Screen  Stories 


UNCLE  SAM  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  motion  picture 
stories.  They  must  be  written  around  themes  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  in  various 
forms  of  war  work. 

Suitable  subjects  would  be  such  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  speeding  up  labor  in  shipyards:  munition  plants  and 
other  forms  of  Government  work,  stories  that  would  be  of 
material  assistance  in  Liberty  Loans,  War  Savings  Stamps 
and   other   drives   and   stories   that   could   be   utilized   to 


advantage  in  the  foreign  work  of  the  Division  of  Films — 
especially  good  stories  that  fit  present  day  conditions  in 
Russia,  Italy,  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Not  only  will  these  pictures  be  shown  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  every  Allied  country  and  every  neutral 
country. 

Bare  plots  in  brief  synopsis  form  are  all  that  is  required. 
Submit  all  stories  to  James  Vincent,  Secretary,  Advisory 
Board,  Division  of  Films,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
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Roses    fo 
Charlie 
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NE  high  light  of  Madame  Olga 
Petrova's  cross  country  tour  on 
behalf    of     the    War    Savings 
Stamp  drive  was  the  visit  paid 
to   the  Chaplin   Studios  in   Hollywood, 
where  she  watched  Charlie  make  a  scene 
for  his  second  comedy  "Shoulder  Arms." 
The  tireless  energy  of  the  little  come- 
dian opened  the  eyes  of  Madame  Petrova. 
"Mr.   Chaplin  is  not  only  the  greatest 
artist  of  the  screen,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  dramatic  world,"  said 
Madame,  "and  it  was  he  who  converted  me 
from  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  films,  to 
a  realization  of  their  great  possibilities.     A 
Chaplin    comedy    that    I    saw    by    chance 
aroused  my  enthusiasm  for  motion  pictures." 
And  Madame  Petrova  approached  him  and 
placed  a  rose  on  his  coat. 

A  few  years  ago,  Madame  Petrova  was 
a   performer  under   the  management  of 
Fred  Karno,  the  well  known  English  pro- 
ducer, who  also  was  the  one  who  first 
featured  Charlie  Chaplin,  in  the  classic 
"Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall." 


Many  a  railroad  president  has  driven  the  last  spike,  but  Caruso 

pulled  a  new  twist  on  an  old  thing  by  driving  the  last  nail  in  his 

first  set  at  the  Famous  Players  Studio  on  56th  Street,  in  New 

York  City.     Caruso  at  left,  Jesse  Lasky  at  right. 
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"Cousin  Carus 
In  The  Land 
Of  Lights 


THE  thing  which  Geraldine  Farrar  began  has  been  fin- 
ished by  Enrico  Caruso.  The  young  American 
prima-donna  was  the  first  operatic  star  of  premier 
magnitude  to  really  appreciate  the  motion  picture  as  a  pro- 
foundly valuable  medium  not  only  for  re-creating,  but  per- 
petuating expression;  Caruso,  the  greatest  operatic  star  of 
modern  times,  has  now  enthusiastically  tumbled  into  the 
optic  fold,  and  the  conquest  is  complete. 

When  these  lines  reach  Photoplay's  readers 
Caruso  will — if  he  keeps  his  schedule — have  prac- 
tically finished  his  first  Zukor-Lasky  play.  He 
commenced  work  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
July  17th.  The  first  picture  is  a  comedy-drama 
of  New  York  called  "Cousin  Carus.'  " 

Jesse  Lasky  is  responsible  for  "Cousin  Carus'  " 
— title,  idea  and  all  save  its  mechanical  working- 
out.    Lasky  realized,  with  a  shrewd  showman's  in- 
stinct, that  if  people  go  to  see  Caruso  on  the  screen  they  will  go  to  see 
Caruso.     To  millions  of  people  Caruso  has  been  a  voice  and  a  name,  but 
never  a  personality.     Bringing  the  actual  personality  of  Caruso  before   the 
American  public  was  the  task  to  which  Lasky   devoted   himself.     A    French 


Above  —  Caruso's 
sketch  of  his  sunshine 
padrone,  made  with  a 
pencil  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  without 
the  subject's  knowl- 
edge, while  Mr.  Lasky 
was  showing  him 
about  the  studio. 


speaking  company  will  support  Caruso,  and  Edward  Jose  will  be  his  director 
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"If  You  Have  No  Farm, 

DOrrOW    One  Says  Edward  Earle 


One  cannot  be 
proper  nowa.' 
days  unless  he 
can  acquire 
some  rural 
acreage,  says 
Edward 


Mr.  Earle  counts  out  (borrowed)  eggs  to  his  (borrowed)  hired  man. 

I  HAVE  been  a  little  bit  unfortunate  in  my  acquire- 
ment of  property.  I  have  an  automobile  and  a  flat 
in  New  York  and  some  Liberty  Bonds — but  I  have 
no  farm.  I  might  just  as  well  have  nothing  to  wear; 
that  is  to  say,  this  season.  Everyone  has  a  farm.  All  the 
actors  I  know  have  been  photographed  at  work  raising 
vegetables  and  things  to  help  Mr.  Hoover.  All  the  actresses 
I  know  raise  onions  and  wear  trouserettes.  To  be  shot 
by  a  photographer  among  the  radishes  and  lettuce  is  their 
idea  of  a  happy  finish.  The  still  more  ambitious  show 
how   they're  raising   fowls  and   dairy  cattle.     I  know  a 
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Mr.  Earle,  feeding  (borrowed)  corn  to  his  (borrowed)  hens. 
—  Insert  above :  Notice  the  little  (borrowed)  dog  and  the 
(borrowed)  egg?  The  little  dog  is  a  terrible  egg  thief. 
You   can   see  a  wicked   yolk-lust   in  his   eyes  right   now. 

woman  who  last  year  lifted  nothing  heavier  than  a 
cigarette — and  this  year  she's  making  pounds  of 
butter  a  week.  Or  at  least  she  was  photographed 
that  way. 

But  there's  a  way  around  every  difficulty,  and 
I've  walked  around  mine  if  I  couldn't  walk  through 
and  over  it. 

I've  borrowed  a  farm. 

It  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine  near  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  Since  I  was  borrowing,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  borrow  a  whiz — and  I  did. 
It  has  hundreds  of  acres.  Chickens  and  Belgian 
hares  are  its  specialty.  It  has  a  huge  series-in- 
cubator that  accommodates  75,000  eggs  at  a  time.  Some 
hen!     Its  rabbits  are  worth  $500  apiece. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  am  now  ready  to  be  photo- 
graphed -is  (A)  farmer;  (B)  chicken  raiser;  (C)  Belgian 
hare  expert;  (D)  dairyman;  (E)  dog  fancier;  (F)  assort- 
ments and  combinations  of  foregoing.  Special  attention 
paid  to  lot  and  job  orders. 

My  (borrowed)  incubator  is  in  full  blast  now.  I've  had 
an  awful  thought  about  that  incubator:  what  a  terrible 
weapon  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  trundle  to  a  bad  show — 
or  any  show  where  he  didn't  like  the  actors! 


Alfred  Cheney  Joh 


Miss  Clayton  looks  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  off  a  magazine  cover. 


Friends    Everywhere 

Marguerite  Clayton  did  not  find  Tvjeu;  Yor\  heartless 
as  pictured.     The  bus  conductor  called  her  sis,  even. 

By  Dorothy  Scott 
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HEN  I  was  in  California,"  confided  Mar- 
guerite Clayton,  "do  you  know,  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  leave  for  New  York.  Out  there, 
they  told  me  that  Eastern  people  were  heart- 
less and  cold  to  strangers  and  that  the  climate  was  awful 
and  that  anyway  it  was  no  place  for  a  girl  alone.  Now 
here  I  am,  perfectly  safe  and  happy  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  New  York  and  in  an  artist's  studio  at  that." 

Here  she  was,  indeed.  Nothing  could  be  more  typical 
of  the  heart  of  New  York  than  the  Beaux  Arts  apartments 
and  the  studio  belongs  to  Haskell  Coffin  and  looks  exactly 
like  an  illustration  from  a  Robert  Chambers  novel.  Miss 
Clayton  was  perched  on  a  high  stool  with  a  torn  straw 
hat  on  her  head  and  her  hair  over  her  shoulders  posing  for 
the  cover  of  the  October  number  of  Photoplay.    There 


was  a  gay  little  blaze  in  the  huge  fire-place,  a  bowl  of 
field-flowers  on  the  table  and  a  canary  singing  somewhere 
in  another  room.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  sat  Mr.  Coffin, 
sketching  sedately  and  trying  not  to  look  like  Miss  Clay- 
ton's idea  of  an  artist-villain.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  correct  and  friendly  and  less  like 
a  scene  from  "The  Terrors  of  New  York." 

Miss  Clayton  looks  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  off  a  maga- 
zine cover  even  when  she  is  not  posing  for  one.  You  al- 
most expected  to  see  "April  Number.  20  Cents"  printed 
somewhere  above  her  head.  She  is  all  pink  and  white  and 
sky-blue  and  yellow — exactly  the  combination  of  colors 
to  gladden  a  newsstand.  And  her  expression  radiates 
cheerfulness  especially  when  she  is  talking  about  New 
York. 
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"My  first  idea  of  the  City  was 

all   wrong,"   she  went   on.      "YOU    Her  work  in  New  York  has 

knOW   the  SOrt  of  thing  yOU  read    been  a  far  ay  from  the  wUd 

,  ,  .  •  and  woolly  rolls  or  the  desert 

in  novels  and  sometimes  see  on  country.    Above— in  "Hit- 
the    screen.     They    always    call   the-Trail  HoIHday."  At 
the  City 'the  vortex' or 'Babylon',  right— the    Marguerits 
and  picture  people  like  me  lost  cl.ayton  of  the  old   ^^ 
in  its  whirl.    When  I  got  off  the 
pullman  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  for  the  first 
time,  my  teeth  were  chattering  and  I  felt  like  the 
heroine  in  Reel  One  who  is  barely  saved  from  an 
awful  fate  in  Reel  Five.     Fortunately,  a  girl  friend 
was  there  to  meet  me  and  when  I  told  her  I  was 
frightened,  she  laughed.     We  took  a  bus  up-town 
and  the  conductor  found  a  seat  for  us  and  called  me 
'sis'  and  told  me  to  watch  my  step.    And  the  minute 
I  saw  Fifth  Avenue,  all  smiling  and  friendly  in 
the  sunshine,  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  love  New 
York  always." 

"As  soon  as  you  know  a  person  well  enough," 
she  said,  "they  will  tell  you  about  the  time  they 
were  broke  in  New  York.     Someone  has  always 
helped  them  and  then  when  theyarrivetheyremem- 
ber  that  time  and  help  the  next  one.  It's  like  the  line  in 
the  'Twelve  Pound  Look'  where  'you  think  "poor  soul-' 
of  them  and  they  think  "poor  soul"  of  you  and  that 
keeps  you  human.'  But  you  don't  stay  a  poor  soul 
long,"  Miss  Clayton  added  gravely.     "If  you  really 
want  to,  sooner  or  later  you  are  bound  to  succeed. 
That  is  what  I  felt  in  the  air  from  the  top  of  that  bus." 

Her  own  success  has  more  than  justified  that 
feeling.  Most  of  her  training  came  from  the  West 
which  accounts  for  her  fresh  viewpoint.  She  was 
born  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  she  began  her  work 
on  the  stage  almost  before  she  can  remember. 

"I  used  to  sinji  in  the  big  Tabernacle  there,"  she 
told  me,  "when  I  was  so  little  that  I  didn't  know 
enough  to  be  scared.     Then  I  went  into  musical 


comedy  and  one  day  I  saw  an  ad  in  a 
Los  Angeles  paper  asking  for  moving 
picture  actresses.  I  didn't  tell  anyone 
about  it,  but  I  went  over  to  the  studio 
(it  was  really  a  barn  in  those  days)  and 
applied  for  the  job.  Mr.  Anderson  ac- 
cepted me  in  spite  of  my  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  that  began  my  work  in 
the  Broncho  Billy  pictures.  It  was  en- 
tirely new  work  and  lots  of  fun.  For  a 
while  I  thought  I  would  never  get  tired 
of  being  rescued  from  Indians  and 
things.  But,  while  I  am  glad  of  the  ex- 
perience, I  wouldn't  go  back  to  Western 
stuff  for  the  world." 

There  is  a  picturesque  contrast  be- 
tween the  chaps  and  sombrero  of  the 
Broncho  Billy  days  and  the  little  mani- 
cure girl  in  the  Artcfaft  production  of 
"Hit-the-Trail-Holliday,"    with    George 
M.  Cohan.     Miss  Clayton  adores  such 
contrasts.    She  is  determined  not  to  be 
identified   with  one  type   of   character 
that  will  prevent  her  from  playing 
any  other  type  that  has  ever 
been  invented. 

On  the  way  back  to  the 
office  I  moralized  to  myself 
like  the  Duchess  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland."    It  was  a 
neat  sermon  to  the  effect 
that  we  get  out  of  a  specific 
place  exactly  what  we  take 
there   and    that   the   City   is 
really  a  mirror  which  re- 
flects   the    face    you 
^    bring  to  it.  The  sin- 
cere   worker    who 
intends  to  do  her 
very  best  and  to 
help  others  be- 
sides   will    find 
— exactly   what 
Miss   Clayton 
found.   As  soon 
as  you  meet  her 
you   understand 
why  she  thinks 
New  York  such 
a  friendly  place. 


A  scene  from  one  of  her  early  western  Essanay  short  reelers. 


The  New  American  Face 


Captain  Robert  Warwic\  calls  attention  to  a  new 
romantic  type,   being    evolved    by    the    War 
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AR,''  said  Captain  Robert  Warwick,  recently 
visiting  New  York  after  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  "is  making  a  new  type  of  human  face 
— or  rather  remaking  the  features  of  men. 
building  upon  the  old  foundations  a  new  superstructure  of 
character. 

"I  think  we  do  not  talk  enough  about  the  good  which 
comes  out  of  war.  Of  course,  at  best,  war  is  a  blight  which 
none  of  us  would  seek  and  yet  there  are  advantages  which 
spring  from  it.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  moulding  of 
young  manhood. 

"Unquestionably,  when  the-  war  is  over  the  men  who 
come  back  will  be  better  men.  They  will  take  a  new  in- 
terest in  all  the  calls  of  citizenship,  they  will  understand 
as  never  before  the  blessings  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  They  will  make  better  husbands  and 
better  fathers  for  what  they  have  been  called  to  go 
through  on  the  battlefield.  The  domestic  side  of  their 
natures  are  being  developed  and  home  will  mean 
everything  to  them  when  they  come  back. 

"There  is  in  New  York  a  photographer  who  has 
always  specialized  in  making  portraits  of  men.  Being 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
select  his  own  subjects,  and  he  often  refused  to  photo- 
graph men  whose  faces  did  not  interest  him.  Particularly 
was  this  true  with  younger  men. 

"  'The  young  American,'  he  said  once,  'especially  of  the 
belter  class,  or  at  least  of  the  wealthier  class,  is  not  an 
interesting  subject  for  the  artist.  His  features  are  fine 
enough,  regular,  strong,  and  all  that  sort  of  conventional 
thing,  but  they  lack  character.  They  betray  the  entire 
absence  of  any  policy  toward  life.  They  suggest  a  lack 
of  governing  motive.' 

"Then  came  the  war.     Many  young  men  in  uniform 
wanted  to  have  portraits  to  leave  with  their  families      J 
before  sailing  for  France.    It  is,  perhaps,  understood,       j 
that  none  but  the  wealthiest  could  afford  to  patronize 
the    photographer    of    whom    I 
speak.    At  first  he  simply  refused 
without    discussing    the    matter. 
Then,  he  says,  he  began  to  notice 
a  change  in  the  faces  of  these 
young  tango  stars. 

"  'The  young  man  in  uniform,' 


said  he,  'is  no  longer  the  stage  hero  of  musical  comedy. 
The  American  drafted  soldier  is  more  of  a  man  than  either 
the  soldier  we  have  known,  or  the  man  we  have  known. 
He  is  thinking.  He  knows  the  world  is  aflame,  and  that 
he  is  going  into  that  fire.  We  are  evolving  a  new  type 
of  American  face,  and  behind  that  face  a  new  type  of 
American  brain.' 

"One  unique  incident  at  this  studio  concerned  a  young 
officer  who  was  accompanied  by  an  adoring  mother  and 
sister,  very  gushing.  They  told  the  artist  that  they  wanted 
a  photograph  that  would  make  'Dear  Richard'  look  just  as 
handsome  as  possible.  The  photographer  had  consented 
to  the  sitting  previously,  and  there  was  no  way  out.  So 
when  he  finished  the  negatives,  in  one 
of  them  he  retouched  out  all  the  lines 
of  character,  and  produced  a  proof 
as  beautiful  as  a  picture  in  the  latest 
catalogue  of  hand-me-down  clothes. 
"'Oh,  that's  darling!'  Mamma 
and  Sis  exclaimed.  'That's  the 
one  we  want.' 

"The  artist  calmly  ripped  the 
proof  into  a  dozen  bits.    T  don't 
make  that  kind  of  picture.'  " 
Captain  Bob  is  back  in  France 
now.  His  knowledge  of  French 
has  made  him  a  valu- 
able aide  at  the 
American 
headquar- 
ters. 


Right  —  a  very  recent 
portrait  of  Captain  War- 
wick in  the  "make  up" 
of  his  new  profession. 
Below  —  "  Bob  "  in  a 
Scene  from  "The  Silent 
Master",  with  Ann 
Little. 
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Behind  the 
Guns 


Uncle  Sam's  second  great 
instructive  film,  "America's 
Answer",  reveals  a  fighting 
unit  of  amazing  proportions 


Photos  by  Division  of  Films,  Com- 
mittee on   Public  Information. 


BEHIND  the  front  line  trenches — what? 
A  vast  army  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction— thousands  of  men,  and  even 
women,  from  all  professions,  applying  their 
knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  fighting 
divisions.  Whether  a  new  bridge  is  needed, 
or  a  button  to  be  sewed  on,  the  great  army 
of  non-combatants  is  ever  at  hand  to  serve. 
The  pictures  on  these  pages  are  from 
the  second  government  film,  "America's 
Answer." 


Not  so  very  long  ago  an  appeal  went  out 
from  our  War  Department  for  telephone 
operators  with  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
French.  The  girls  you  see  in  the  circle  are 
six  of  those  who  responded  —  now  in  actual 
service  in  France 
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The  American  salvage  department  in  France  is  an  unrealized  phaze  of  our  war  ma- 
chinery. Shown  at  the  upper  left  is  a  heap  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  worn-out 
shoes — discarded  by  Sammies  in  France.  As  they  utilize  everything  but  the  squeak  in 
Chicago  pork  packing  plants,  so  everything  but  the  holes  is  turned  to  account  in  these 
shoes.  Bottoms  are  removed  and  new  bottoms  sewed  to  old  uppers,  and  when  the 
uppers  have  gone  they  are  run  through  a  cutting  machine,  and  the  remnant  leather  is 
made  into  laces  and  things,  while  every  nail  and  wooden  peg  is  extracted  from  the 
soles  to  be  used  over  again.  And  so  with  worn-out  clothing  Above  is  shown  a 
section  of  one  of  the  vast  sorting  rooms  in  France  where  eager  French  women  help  in 
the  work  of  reviving  soldiers'  shirts  and  undergarments 


The  interesting  thing  about  this  railway 
freight  depot  is  that  the  floor-level  concrete- 
ind-dirt  loading  way  is  hundreds  of  yards  lon^ 
and  was  built  in  a  short  time  by  American 
engineers  at  a  rail  head. 


\  tremendous  amount  of  actual  con- 
itruction  is  necessary  in  handling  even 
he  lightest  field  artillery  in  France, 
rhe  embrasure  and  the  bush-camou- 
laged  wall  seen  here  are  a  fragment 
)f  literally  scores  of  miles  of  such 
:onstruction   by  American   Engineers. 


We  think  of  this  as  an  age  of  gaso- 
ine — but   a    large    department   of 
eather  experts  went  overseas  to  look  after  the 
valuable  harness  leather  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands    of  our   horses   and   mules. 
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An  Estate  in 
Sunny  Calif- 
No/  No! 


NEW  YORK  actors  live  in  apart- 
ments; California  actors  live  on 
estates.  That's  accepted  as  a  truism. 
But  it  isn't  true.  For  instance:  Pearl 
White  has  just  leased  a  picturesque  old 
place  at  Bayside,  Long  Island.  It  com- 
prises seventeen  acres  with  a  grand  old 
house  of  twenty  great  rooms,  dating 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


great  hedge  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
near  the  stables.  The  vine-covered  patriarchs 
of  the  forest  in  the  background  are,  at  a  distance, 
reminiscent  of  the  palm-trunks  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  visitor?  Major  Wallace  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  one  of  the  most  renowned  American 
heroes  of  the  British  Army,  home  on  furlough 
to  completely  recover   from  shrapnel  and  gas. 
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On  one  side  of  the  old  mansion  the  eye  falls  upon  rolling  field  and  woodland;    on  the  other  the  only 

thing  to  see  is  the  splendid  expanse  of  Long  Island  Sound,  for  Miss  White's  private  bathing  beach 

lies  directly  below  the  four  straight  little  trees  in  the  right  background. 


The  lawn  is  so  all- fired 
big  that  takes  a  horse- 
drawn  clipper  to  trim  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  estate  that  Miss 
White  rigidly  reserves  for 
herself.  Yes  —  Miss 
White    in    the    overalls. 


Pearl  White  is  a  perennial  in  pictures.  She 
goes  on  year  from  year,  with  the  same  fire, 
force  and  magnetism.  Whenever  you  see  a 
picture  of  Pearl  White  in  athletic  attire  it's 
real.  The  press-agent  may  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  outdoor  prowess,  but  he  is 
not  the  cause  of  it.  This  picture  is  real.  It 
was  taken  at  n  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
June  28th,  1018,  as  Miss  White  was  return- 
ing from  the  Bayside  golf  grounds. 
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Raymond    Hitchcock    to 
i  Return  to  Pictures? 


"Hitchy  Koo"  is  indignant  that  any 
one    would    dare    to    say    he'll    not. 


Oval  at  right  —  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  in  the 
tennis-court  on  the  grounds  of  their  Long 
Island  home.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  was  a  renowned  comedienne, 
Flora  Zabelle,  the  daughter  of  M.  Man- 
gasarian,  an  Armenian  clergyman,  of 
international   reputation. 

Everything  this  parrot  says  sounds  like 
"Hitchy  Koo."  There  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  the  name  of  the  show 
came  out  of  this  very  cage.  Oval  below — 
Mr.  Hitchcock  in  an  old  Sennett  comedy. 


RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK  is,  as  you  read  these  lines,  the 
pet  comedian  of  New  York  City.  "Hitchy  Koo,"  the 
conglomeration  which  took  most  of  its  name  from  his  moniker, 
has  gone  into  its  second  edition  and  second  year. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  a  more  or  less  mild 
experience  in  screen  comedy  of  the  (then)  Keystone  brand, 
and  since  that  time  the  common  report  has  been  that  he,  in 
common  with  DeWolf  Hopper,  Willie  Collier,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  equal  lustre,  considered  the  photoplay,  serious 
or  comic,  an  eternal  monstrosity. 

We  asked  Mr.  Hitchcock,  at  lunch  the  other  day,  if  he 
thought  he  might     ....     under  certain  conditions.     .     . 

"Who  said  I'd  left  pictures?"  rumbled  the  comedian. 
"There's  hardly  a  day  of  my  life  that  I  don't  think  of  pictures, 
and  myself  in  them,  in  some  way  that  I  can  really  get  across. 
I've  never  stopped  believing  in  the  screen  for  a  moment,  and  I 
have  never  considered  my  screen  career  closed.  I  hate  to  be 
beaten  by  anything,  and  when  I  find  what  seems  to  me  the 
right  vehicle  no  Broadway  engagement — no  amount  of  stage 
work — is  going  to  stop  me  from  making  more  photoplays." 
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Photos  by  White 


"Let's  Get  Together -Everybody!' 


Rothapfel,  who  is  the  biggest  individual  among  the 

exhibitors,  declares    that   a  lac\  of  co-operation    is 

bringing  the  Photoplay  to  a  standstill. 


By  Lieutenant    Samuel   Rothapfel 

(Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Marines.) 


I  Editor's  Note :  Sam  Rothapfel  is  not  a  universally  popular 
fellow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  New  York's  foremost  exhib- 
itor, and  probably  the  most  spectacular  success  of  his  kind  in  the 
world.  Other  exhibitors  —  to  put  it  in  their  words  —  think 
Rothapfel  is  a  nut.  The  producers  used  to  think  him  a  crazy 
egotist  who  criticized  their  films  and  tore  them  to  pieces  to  satisfy 
his  own  vanity.  Rothapfel's  accomplishments  have  justified  most 
of  his  stunts.  In  his  two  theatres,  the  Rivoli  and  the  Rialto,  he 
has  the  finest  playhouses  of  the  screen.  Rothapfel  came  out  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  a  hired  man  for  Mitchell  Mark,  who  inaugu- 
rated the  New  York  Strand,  the  first  of  the  really  big  picture 
playhouses.  Rothapfel  created  the  Strand's  policy  and  afterwards 
went  on  his  own  with  the  Rialto.  While  we  differ  with  some  of 
his  opinions,  there  is  a  straight-to-the-nose  hit  to  this  stuff  which 
brings  out  a  few  truths  which  may  be  unpleasant  but  are  not 
unwholesome  to  hear.) 


Campbell 


I  HAVE  been  in  the  motion  picture  business  ten  years, 
and  from  a  beginning  in  the  smallest  sort  of  way  I 
have  attained  a  most  peculiar  position,  in  that  I  have 
directed  five  houses  in  New  York  City  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  have  thus  been  brought  into  constant,  intimate 
contact  with  producer,  star  and  public  alike.  This  is  not 
possible  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  so  you  see  I  am 
to  a  degree  an  opportunist;  and  I  think  that  any  opinion 
of  mine  should  be  prefaced  by  that  explanation,  for  my 
opinions  are  not  theories,  or  the  result  of  one-sided  observa- 
tions, but  are  founded  on  the  facts  of  all  sides  as  I  have 
observed  them. 

As  I  look  upon  the  net  results  today  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
couraged, to  say  the  least,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  year  there  has  been  no  progress.  The  business  today 
is  at  a  standstill  and  will  be  unless  heroic  measures  are 
taken.  The  manufacturer 
is  not  making  any  money; 
the  cost  of  distribution  for 
the  exchanges  is  rising 
every  day;  few  theatres 
are  really  making  any 
money  and  the  critics  of 
the  motion  picture  are  con- 
demning it  right  and  left 
and  sometimes  not  without 
reason.  In  my  opinion, 
the  fault  lies  mostly  with 
the  exhibitor  himself  be- 
cause he  will  not  advance, 
he  will  not  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  he  will 
not  try  to  step  out  in  an- 
other direction  but  has 
stayed  in  his  little  rut  and 
grown   there,   still   exhibit- 


I  IEUT.  ROTHAPFEL  will  have  a  lot 
*-"'  of  dissenters  on  this  remark — yet  it  has 
a  grain  of  bitter  exhibitorial  philosophy: 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants,  for  two  very  good 
reasons:  First  because  you  don't  know  what 
it  wants,  and  second,  because  the  public 
itself  doesn't  know  what  it  wants." 

On  the  other  hand,  David  Wark  Griffith 
recently  advised  a  rising  young  director: 
"The  public  knows  what  it  wants.  Give  it 
to  them.      If  you  don't  you  will  surely  fail." 

Both  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Rothapfel 
are  successes. 

Isn't  life  the  darndest  riddle! 


ing  his  pictures  as  he  did  years  ago.  He  has  made  no 
effort  to  individualize,  or  if  he  has  it  has  not  been  apparent 
except  in  a  few  cases.  Unless  he  gets  a  star  or  a  feature 
attraction  he  hardly  makes  his  expenses. 

There  has  not  been  proper  co-operation  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  exhibitor,  nor  between  the  exhibitor 
and  producer,  and  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  the  producer 
is  just  as  much  at  fault  as  the  exhibitor  is.  Instead  of 
their  relations  being  absolutely  harmonious  they  have  been 
strained.  The  producer  has  been  and  is  making  pictures 
purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Idealism  has  gone 
to  the  winds.  He  has  been  giving  the  exhibitor  what  the 
exhibitor  thought  he  wanted  and  the  exhibitor,  like  the 
public,  has  not  known  what  he  wanted. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try 
to  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  It  is  a  mistake  for  two 
very  good  reasons,  first  because  you  don't 
know  what  it  wants,  and  second,  because 
the  public  itself  doesn't  know  what  it 
wants. 

I  think  the  greatest  fault  of  the  whole 
industry  just  now  is  that  it  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  precedent.  There  is 
no  idealism,  no  initiative,  no  daring,  and 
not  enough  artistry. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  "movie"  idea 
and  not  enough  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Exhibitor  and  producer  today  must 
give  the  public  credit  for  knowing  as 
much  about  the  industry  as  they  them- 
selves do.  There  must  be  a  decided 
change  for  the  better,  or  else  backward 
we  go.  The  day  of  the  advertised  star  is 
past,  the  day  of  the  cheap  theatre  is  past, 
tomorrow  the  exhibitor  will  have  to  be 
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Photoplay  Magazine 


Above — proscenium  and  stage  of 

the    Rivoli.     At    right,  foyer   of 

the  Rialto.      Both  are  Rothapfel 

houses,  in  New  York. 


an   intelligent,    clean    cut, 
snappy    business    man    with    a 
touch  of  artistry.     If  he  himsell 
hasn't  those  qualities  he  must  em- 
ploy someone  who  has.     He  must  con- 
duct his  theatres  on  the  most  modern,  whole 
some  and  artistic  basis.   If  he  does  that  he  will  reap  many 
rewards. 

The  producer  must  step  forward  at  once  and  stop  play- 
ing up  the  silly  little  ingenue  and  the  matinee  hero  type  of 
male  star. 

He  must  become  more  serious.  He  must  employ  people, 
who  can  portray  characters  and  really  act  and  he  must  not 
twist  scenarios  and  stories  around  to  fit  these  so-called 
stars.  If  they  are  really  stars  they  will  portray  the  char- 
acter! We  must  have  good  stories,  and  we  must  photo- 
graph behind  the  eye, — not  in  front  of  it.  We  must  have 
personality  and  common  sense  and  we  must  give  the  mov- 
ing picture  public  credit  for  having  imagination  and  lots 
of  it.  We  must  be  more  subtle  and  less  obvious.  We 
must,  above  all  things,  strive  for  a  certain  idealism.  We 
must  stop  deceiving  ourselves,  grit  our  teeth,  look  the  sit- 
uation squarely  in  the  face,  dig  our  toes  in  the  ground  and 
GO  FORWARD.  When  we  do,  the  motion  picture  will 
take  its  rightful  place  as  the  greatest  art  of  the  new  cen- 
tury— and  unless  we  do  these  things,  it  won't. 

I  have  exhibited  pictures  that  did  not  belong  in  my 
theatres,  but  I  have  always  done  so  with  the  sincere  feeling 
that  I  was  doing  the  best  for  my  institution.     When  a 


picture  plays  in  the  Rialto  or  Rivoli 
Theatre  it  plays  there  because  I  believe  in 
the  picture. 

I  am  an  optimist  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.    I  believe  in  the  motion  picture  as  I 
believe  in  nothing  else  on  earth.    I  love  it, 
I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  to  it  and  will 
devote  my  whole  life  to  it.    Some  day,  per- 
haps in  the  near  future  I  may  try  my  hand 
at  producing.    Whether  or  not  I  will  make 
a  success  remains  to  be  seen.     I  honestly 
believe  that  I  can  make  a  success  because 
I  will  employ  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  producing  as  I  do  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  motion  pictures.    I  oftentimes  wish 
that  the  exhibitors  and  producers  could 
o  know  me  a  little  better.    I 
their  friend  and  I  would  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  help 
them  if  I  thought  the  request 
was  sincere   and  without 
any    ulterior    motive.    I 
have  proved  in  the  past 
that  I  would  go  out  of 
my  way  to  help  a  de- 
serving exhibitor.   I  have 
made    tours    about    the 
country,  I  have  talked  to 
them  and  those  who  have 
heard  me  know  that  I  meant 
every  word  I  said  and  prophe- 
s  that  I  made  years  ago  have 
come  true  with  a  vengeance.     The 
star    will    never    die    because    if    he    or 
she    is   a   real   star   and   has   personality   he — or   she — 
will  be  in  demand.    That  of  course  does  not  mean  that  all 
pictures  must  have  stars.    I  earnestly  believe  that  a  good 
story  well  told  will  succeed  whether  it  has  a  star  or  not. 

I  believe  in  higher  prices,  I  believe  in  better  presenta- 
tion, better  music,  better  atmosphere  and  better  environ- 
ment. I  believe  in  publicity,  but  it  must  be  dignified  and 
truthful.  , 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  not  a  pessimist's 
article.  It's  an  optimist's  war-cry!  The  motion  picture, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  wonderful  child  in  the  world — 
bubbling  with  energy,  vibrant  with  promise  of  the  future, 
alive  at  every  pore,  and  through  that  life  mischievous, 
erratic  and  susceptible  to  evil.  Our  wonderful  child  is 
naughty — but  it  is  still  a  wonderful — the  most  wonderful 
—child. 

I  have  refrained  from  any  mention  of  the  war  in  these 
paragraphs  because,  had  our  grand  oM  Uncle  Sam  a 
sentient  personality,  he  would  long  since  have  been 
driven  out  of  his  mind  by  getting  full  blame  for  every 
misfit,  misfire,  or  misguiding  in  every  industry.  He  and 
the  war  are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  the  petty  evils  of 
tl->e  screen. 


A  Half-  Second  Satire 


I  Went 
Into  a  Photodrome. 
Near  Me 

Someone  was  Saying, 
"Ah— 

These  Films! 
These  Awful  Films  of — 
Actually — 
Mothers  Playing 
With  their  Children; 


Girls  Going  to  School; 

Skiing  in  Norway; 

Plant-life  in  the  Honduras- 

These  Terrible   Films, — 

Let  Us  Hope 

That  the  Censors 

Will  Soon  Cut  them  Out 

Altogether. 

As  for  me, 

I  have  Only  Come  Here 


To  Write  my  Report 

For  the  Society, 

Of  Which  I  am  Vice-President." 

"Why,"  I  asked; 

"Why  don't  You 

Register  your  Pet  Peeve 

At  the  Box-office?" 

But  before 

I  had  finished,  he 

Had  Passed  Out. 


Before  the  next  ship  was 
launched,  Tom  and  Helen 
stood  on  a  little  bridge  one 
evening  and  looked  over  the 
busy  scene,  where  the  men 
worked  at  record  -  breaking 
speed  to  win  the  Government's 
honor    flag    for   their   plant. 


The  Road  to  France 

Tom  Whitney  had  been  somewhat  of  a  moral  derelict 
until  he  realized  that  America  needed  his  greatest  efforts 

By  Jerome   Shorey 


N 


EW  man?"    the  guard   at   the   entrance   to   the 
Bemis  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant  asked. 
Tom  admitted  that  he  was. 
"Le'  see  y'r  card." 
A   document    was   produced    proving    that    the    bearer. 
Thomas  Maiden,  was  an  employe  of  this  branch  of  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Corporation's  activities. 
"Gwan  in." 

Tom  gwaned  in  as  bidden.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  credit  to 
him  that  he  was  away  ahead  of  time,  for  such  is  the  habit 
of  a  man  with  a  new  job.  And  the  novelty  of  working  for 
a  living  aroused  such  a  variety  of  emotions  in  Tom  that  it 
required  no  special  effort  to  get  to  the  scene  of  his  labors 
before  the  hour  set.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  look  around  a 
bit,  wanted  to  adjust  himself  to  the  idea  of  working  with 
his  muscles  as  a  day  laborer  in  the  shipyard  owned  by  his 
father's  closest  rival,  owned  by  the  father  of  the  girl  he 
loved  and  now  could  never  marry — such  a  shipyard  as  he 
himself  would  one  day  have  owned  if  he  had  not  been  a 


fool.  It  was  such  a  birthrght  he  had  squandered  in  a 
single  night  of  dissipation — a  reckless  night  upon  which 
he  had  embarked  deliberately — a  final  fling,  as  he  had 
assured  his  father  and  his  sweetheart,  Helen  Bemis,  who 
had  protested  against  his  idleness  and  insisted  that  he 
justify  his  existence. 

Final  was  right.  Though  he  had  been,  doubtless,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  fact  remained.  He  had 
awakened  from  that  night  of  dissipation,  his  head  splitting 
with  pain,  himself  fully  clothed,  flung  across  the  bed  of  a 
room  in  a  cheap  hotel, — and  Mollie  sitting  there  like  a 
harpy,  waiting  for  him  to  wake  up  and  be  told  he  was  her 
husband.  He  was  married  to  a  girl  he  had  met  in  a  cabaret, 
whose  name  he  did  not  even  know,  further  than  that  she 
was  Mollie.  He  would  not  believe  it  until  she  showed  him 
the  marriage  certificate,  and  suggested  that  they  break  the 
news  to  his  dear  papa.  Out  of  that  interview,  painful  as 
it  was,  one  good  thing  had  come — when  Mollie  learned 
that  her  husband  was  disinherited,  kicked  into  the  street 
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vessel  for  which  all  civilization  was  waiting.     This  ship 
must  be  finished,  and  quickly, — this  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  the  one  after  that,  and  a  thousand  more,  and  then 
more    thousands,    until    the    fiend    of    Germany 
shrieked  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  wrath  of  na- 
tions. It  meant  something  now  to  be  a  shipbuilder, 
and  Tom  felt  his  muscles  grow  taut — ■ 
muscles  he  had  forgotten  existed.     He 
looked   at  his  soft   hands  and   smiled 
grimly   back    at    the   ship  —  and    the 
whistle  blew. 
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with  barely  the  clothes  he  wore,  "she  abandoned  him,  with 
voluble  and  quite  unprintable  reproaches.  That  much  was 
gained. 

The  thing  that  cut,  though,  was  the  thought  of  what 
Helen  must  think  of  him.  He  had  written  to  her  and  told 
her,  without  trying  to  shield  himself,  the  facts  of  his  dis- 
grace. And  he  had  given  her  no  address  to  which  to  send 
a  reply,  if  indeed  she  had  desired  to  reply.  Then  he  had 
wandered  about  the  city  until  sheer  starvation  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  get  work.  The  government  was 
pleading  for  men  to  help  build  ships.  He  knew  as  much 
about  ships  as  he  did  about  anything,  and  not  un- 
naturally found  himself  assigned  to  the  Bemis  plant.  There 
the  story  of  Thomas  Whitney  ended.  He  adopted  the 
name  of  Thomas  Maiden,  beginning  a  new  career,  a  new 
life,  without  any  great  ambition,  without  any  high  hope — 
and  yet  within  him  there  was  something  that  made  for 
achievement,  something  of  the  driving  force  that  was  in 
his  father,  old  Robert  Whitney,  master  of  men  and 
ships. 

So  as  he  sat  there  on  a  pile  of  timbers  waiting  for  the 
whistle  to  call  him  to  labor,  something  of  a  thrill  went 
through  Tom  Maiden,  despite  the  remorse  he  could  not 
escape.  The  blood  of  the  shipbuilder  leaped  at  the  sight 
of  the  half-finished  vessel  on  the  ways,  the  vessel  that 
meant  so  much  more  today  than  any  vessel  had  meant  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  man,  the  vessel  that  was  to  take  men 
and  guns  to  France  to  hunt  the  wild  beast  of  Europe,  the 


'I  want  to  be  just  a  workman  until  I  have  made 

good,"  he  told  Helen  one  day,  when  she  came  to 

see  him  at  the  plant. 

The   life  of   Thomas   Maiden,   ship- 
yard employe,  had  begun. 

If,  when  Tom  flung  himself,  aching  in 
every  inch  of  him,  on  his  bed  in  the 
lodging  house  that  night,  after  a  meal 
which  he  hardly  tasted,  so  swiftly  had  he 
gulped  it  in  his  hunger, — if  some  one  had  told  him  just 
then  that  two  persons  in  the  little  town  were  thinking 
about  him,  he  would  have  been  hardly  interested.  But 
could  he  have  known  what  they  were  thinking,  tired  as  he 
was,  he  would  have  been  alert. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  was  Helen  Bemis.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  understand  Tom's  letter.  One  day  he  had 
promised  her  to  stop  idling,  had  said  jokingly,  that  he  had 
a  "wild  party"  on  for  that  night,  but  next  day  would 
buckle  down.  Then  came  his  note,  just  saying,  in  half  a 
dozen  lines,  that  he  was  married  and  disgraced,  offering 
no  excuses,  and  saying  goodbye.  Helen  loved  Tom,  al- 
most in  spite  of  herself,  or  perhaps  because  she  saw  the 
man  behind  the  idler.  Even  now,  she  could  not  think  of 
him  as  altogether  lost  to  her.  Her  father  had  all  but 
ordered  her  to  give  him  up,  when  he  learned  of  Tom's  es- 
capade. But  now  Tom  was  gone,  Helen  decided  she  too 
must  do  something  to  justify  her  existence.  So  Bemis 
smilingly  appointed  her  his  "very  private  secretary." 

The  other  person  who  was  thinking  about  Tom  was 
thinking  in  no  such  kindly  terms.  Hector  Winter  was  an 
agent  of  the  German  government,  in  the  guise  of  a  friend 
of  the  working  man.  The  man  who  had  given  him  his 
credentials,  forgeries  which  would  admit  him  to  the  Bemis 
works,  had  warned  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder 
as  he  had  made  concerning  the  Whitney  plant.  In 
vain  Winter  pleaded  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the 
fool  girl  tried  to  grab  the  whole  Whitney  fortune  by 
marrying    the    son.     He    was    given    his    instructions — 
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3top  work  at  the  Bemis  plant,  or  surfer  dire  consequences. 

The  days  went  on,  and  the  paths  of  these  three  con- 
verged, and,  at  last,  met.  Tom's  constitution  soon  asserted 
itself.  He  no  longer  ached  at  night.  Callouses  on  his 
hands  soon  protected  them  against  the  chafing  of  wood 
and  steel.  He  began  to  feel  a- glow  of  new  manhood,  and 
be  actually  loved  his  work.  Because  he  loved  it  he  put 
his  mind  to  it,  and  little  by  little  his  education,  and  his 
inherited  ship  wisdom,  bore  fruit.  He  was  promoted  from 
labor  in  the  foundry,  and  made  a  foreman.  Still,  in 
that  vast  city  of  workers,  he  did  not  meet  Bemis,  and  he 
was  putting  off  that  moment  as  long  as  he  could.  He 
wanted  first  to  prove  himself. 

But  Winter  he  did  see,  and  too  often.  He  was  busily 
spreading  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  men.  Tom 
soon  learned  of  his  operations,  and  had  him  barred  from 
the  yards.  Winter's  identity  puzzled  him.  Through  a 
haze  he  seemed  to  remember  Winter's  face,  but  not  de- 
finitely. Winter  knew  him,  however,  and  held  him  in  no 
higher  regard  for  this  last  act  of  banishing  him  from  the 
Bemis  plant. 

The  clash  came  one  day  when  Winter  was  haranguing  a 
crowd  of  the  workmen  on  a  street  corner.  He  was  feeding 
them  anarchy  undiluted,  when  Helen  Bemis  passed  along 
the  street.    Winter  pointed  to  her  with  a  snarl. 

"There's  the  daughter  of  your  master,"  he  shouted. 
"There  she  goes,  wearing  the  jewels,  the  silks  and  the 
furs  that  you  buy  for  her  with  your  sweat." 

Helen  tried  to  hurry  past,  but  the  crowd  was  dense. 
Tom  had  just  arrived  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  Helen  since  he  arrived  at  the 
plant.  He  ploughed  his  way  through  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded Winter,  grabbed  the  spellbinder  by  the  collar, 
yanked  him  from  his  soap  box,  and  with  a  blow  sent  him 
reeling.     Then  he  turned  back  to  Helen. 

"I'm  working  here,"  he  said,  simply.  "May  I  see  you 
on  your  way?" 

The  surprise  and  excitement  had  disturbed  Helen. 
If  she  had  been  herself,  or  if  it  had  not  been,,  s 
in  so  public  a  place,  she  might  have  acted 
differently.     But  encountering  the  man 
she  loved  so  suddenly,  she  involuntarily 
stiffened  herself,  and  with  a  glance  of 
scorn  that  she  did  not  feel,  passed  on. 

Meanwhile    Winter,    infuriated, 
scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"I  know  you,  Tom  Whitney,"' 
he    yelled.      "There's    another 
of     the     d — d     rich     men's 


Tom  could  not  leave 
without  seeing  Helen 
again.  He  waited  in 
the  garden  where  she 
came  to  him,  and  where 
he  told  her  his  plans. 


spawn,"  he  shouted  to  the  men.     "And  you  can  bet  he's 
up  to  no  good,  pretending  he's  an  honest  workman." 

In  a  flash  Winter's  identity  came  back  to  Tom.  He  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  man  who  had  been  with  Mollie 
the  night  of  that  fatal  "final  fling."  He  recalled,  mistily, 
that  Winter  had  said  something  that  night  about  wanting 
admission  to  the  Whitney  yards.  But  it  was  all  vague 
and  indefinitely  outlined.  Now  the  struggle  between  them 
was  on  in  dead  earnest,  Winter  to  persuade  the  men,  in 
spite  of  their  high  wages  and  good  treatment,  that  they 
were  imposed  upon,  and  Tom  to  counteract  his  arguments 
which,  in  truth,  had  little  weight.  For  the  unions  were 
with  the  government,  and  Winter  was  a  free-lance  agitator, 
and  had  no  influence  except  with  the  unskilled  men,  who 
had  no  trade.  But  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
to  give  him  a  certain  leverage.  ■ 

However,  Winter  was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  he 
was  making,  and  as  the  time  approached  for  the  launching 
of  the  Victory,  the  first  of  the  Bemis  ships  to  be  con- 
tributed to  the  cause,  he  received  messages  from  his  Ger- 
man master  demanding  action.  In  the  conviction  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods,  he  decided  to 
try  the  favorite  game  of  the  spy,  double-crossing  his  em- 
ployer. So  he  went  to  Bemis,  and  told  him  bluntly  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  cause  trouble  in  the  yards,  but 
offered  to  sell  peace  for  a  price. 

Bemis  first  ordered  him  from  the  house.     Then  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  it  might  be  well  to  use  diplomacy  with  this 
disturber,  and  learn,  if  possible,  the  source  of  his  activities. 
So  the  next  time  Winter  called,  Bemis 
consented  to  discuss  things.     Helen 
was  present,  as  her  father's 
"very  private  secretary." 
Winter  apologized  for      x>,v 
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his  insult,  the  day  of  the  street  meet- 
ing, and,  coached  by  her  father,  Helen 
pretended  to  forgive  the  affront. 

Having  given  a  little  more  thought 
to  Tom  and  his  sudden  appearance  in 
workman's   garb,    Helen    regretted    her 
action    in    repulsing    him.     And    Tom, 
knowing  that  his  identity  was  no  longer 
a  secret,   was  anxious  to   tell  -  her  the 
truth    before   Winter  reached  her  ears 
with  some  distorted  story.     So  he  man- 
aged to  see  her  one  evening,  and  told 
the  true  story  of  his  marriage.     Helen 
respected  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  rehabilitating  himself,  and  several  times  called  at 
the  yards  to  see  him.     He  was  now  one  of  the  principal 
foremen  in  the  plant,  and  wondered  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  could  no  longer  avoid  meeting  Bemis. 

"I  want  to  be  just  a  workman  until  I  have  made  good," 
he  told  Helen  one  day,  when  she  came  to  see  him  at  the 
plant. 

"You  have  made  good,  Tom,"  she  replied,  simply. 

The  time  for  the  launching  of  the  big  ship  approached, 
and  Winter,  baffled  by  the  friendly  reception  he  was  given 
at  the  Bemis  home,  and  likewise  by  the  refusal  of  the 
better  class  of  the  men  at  the  yards  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals, grew  desperate.  There  was  one  small  outbreak  of 
discontent  among  a  few  of  the  men  one  day,  but  Tom  soon 
quelled  it  by  shaming  them  back  to  their  jobs.  He  told 
of  the  men  in  the  trenches  who  were  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  receiving  a  mere  pittance  in  pay,  while  the 
workmen  in  the  yards  were  paid  the  highest  wages  they 
had  ever  known,  took  no  risks,  and  yet  were  discontented. 

The  one  or  two  men  who  refused  to  be  convinced  by 

Tom's    oratorv,    he 
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convinced  with  his  fists,  and  the  near- 
strike  was  over.  So  the  ship  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  day  of  the  launching 
came.  There  were  scores  of  visitors, 
officials,  and  what  not.  Tom  kept  well 
out  of  the  way  until  the  christening  and 
the  launching  were  over,  and  the  Victory 
had  been  drawn  back  to  the  dock,  where 
she  would  receive  her  finishing  touches, 
and  her  machinery  would  be  installed. 
Then,  when  the  crowd  had  gone,  he 
stood  and  looked  at  the  splendid  vessel, 
another  span  in  "The  Bridge  to  Persh- 
ing." It  was  here  that  Helen  found  him. 
"I'm  proud  of  you,  Tom — proud!"  she  said. 
"Why  couldn't  I  have  known  what  all  this  meant,  be- 
fore?" he  asked,  sadly. 

"Never  mind — it  may  all  come  out  right  yet." 
Bemis  had  missed  his  daughter,  and  came  hunting  her. 
They  did  not  notice  him  approach,  and  their  first  warning 
was  his  angry  exclamation. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Whitney?"  he  demanded. 
"I'm  one  of  your  foremen,"  Tom  replied,  with  an  in- 
gratiating smile.    "Dad  kicked  me  out  and  I'm  working  for 
a  living." 

"You're  not  working  for  me  any  longer,"  Bemis  shouted. 
"My  daughter  may  have  forgiven  you,  but  I  shan't.  Go." 
In  this  mood  there  was  no  opportunity  for  argument. 
In  vain  Helen  looked  up  at  her  father  with  an  unspoken 
plea.  There  was  no  swerving  the  stubborn  old  man  from 
his  decision.  Tom  turned,  and  left  the  yards.  But  no 
longer  was  he  hopeless.  He  now  felt  himself  equal  to  any 
situation  life  might  offer,  and  he  believed  he  could  win  his 
way  back  to  his  father's  respect.  So  he  packed  his  few 
belongings,  and  prepared  to  leave  for  the  city. 

He    could    not 
leave,     however, 

(Continued  on 
page  114) 


Helen  had  always  regarded 
Winter  as  a  sinister  figure  and 
while  she  did  not  believe  him 
capable  of  murder,  she  believed 
that  the  death  of  her  father 
was  some  development  of  his 
plotting.  Together  she  and  Tom 
worked  out  the  plan  of  campaign 
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Bert  Lytell,  a  creature  of  excitement,  is  usually 
around   the  studio   when   any   of  it   occurs. 

By  Elizabeth  Peltret 


BERT  LYTELL,  recently  of  Broadway,  New  York, 
but  now  "a  film,"  was  late  to  an  appointment,  and 
Albert  Shelby  LeVino,  Metro's  scenario  editor,  took 
his  share  of  the  blame.  This  was  only  fair  because 
the  two  Berts — Albert  LeVino  is  called  Bert,  too — are 
almost  inseparable.  On  this  occasion  they  had  been  very 
busy  collaborating  on  the  scenario  for  "No-Man's  Land" 
from  the  novel  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance  and,  because 
stories  are  very  scarce  and  it  looked  as  though  they  might 
be  late  on  a  release,  it  was  necessary  to  start  shooting 
scenes  before  the  scenario  was  finished;   so  it  happened 


that  Lytell  was  all  dolled  up 
like  a  convict,  but  he  was  be- 
having like  a  director. 

The  first  thing  one  is  likely 
to  notice  about  Bert  Lytell  is 
his  habit  of  making  things 
around  him  move  quickly. 
And  yet  he  himself  is  not  os- 
tentatiously quick.  On  the 
contrary,  he  talks  rather 
slowly  and  walks  with  some- 
thing of  a  stroll.  He  has  a 
quick  temper,  but  the  more 
angry  he  is,  the  more  slowly 
he  talks  and,  instead  of  flash- 
ing, his  eyes  grow  cold. 

Melodrama,  he  says,  has  an 
almost  irresistible  attraction 
for  him.  This,  according  to 
M.  Maeterlinck,  who  said  that 
nothing  befalls  us  which  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  ourselves, 
must  be  the  reason  that  melo- 
drama is  constantly  taking 
place  all  around  him.  In  fact 
"they"  say  that  if  anything 
exciting  is  going  to  happen 
anywhere  around,  it  waits  un- 
til Lytell  arrives  on  the  scene 
before  it  ever  comes  to  pass. 
However  this  may  be,  he  has 
had  plenty  of  excitement  in 


It  took  three  shots  to  get  this 
young  shark.  Bert  saw  it  in 
the  ocean  while  he  was  register- 
ing melodrama  with  a  pistol. 


his  life.  He  even  got  his  start  as  an  actor  because  the 
juvenile  lead  of  their  stock  company  ran  off  with  another 
man's  wife.    Bert  Lytell  told  the  story: 

"I  was  practically  born  on  the  stage,"  he  said.  "My 
father,  W.  H.  Lytell,  was  Kiralfy's  principal  comedian — 
the  star  of  'Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days'— and  my 
mother's  father,  J.  K.  Mortimer,  was  with  the  Daly  stock 
company,  but  I  did  not  become  an  actor  until  I  was  six- 
teen years  old. 

"I  had  been  going  to  school  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
left  there  to  go  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  I  got  a  job 
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The  three  leading  figures  in  the  film  production  of  Louis  Joseph  Vance's  "No  Man's  Land".      Left 
to  right:  Will  S.  Davis  who  directed  it;  Albert  Shelby  Le  Vino  who  scenarioized  it,  and  Bert  Lytell. 


- — it  was  a  job,  too,  not  an  engagement — as  assistant  prop- 
erty man  at  the  Columbia  theater.  My  salary  was  $12.00 
a  week — ($12.00  looks  pretty  big  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy) — and  my  duties  consisted  of  everything  from  sweep- 
ing the  stage  to  prompting  the  actors  and,  having  a  very 
retentive  memory,  I  soon  had  the  entire  'rep'  by  heart. 

"Then  came  my  opportunity.  About  five  o'clock  one 
afternoon,  the  actor  who  was  to  play  'Ned  Seabury'  in  the 
evening  performance  of  De  Mille's  play  'Men  and  Women' 
left  town  suddenly,  taking  with  him  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
boring theatrical  manager  because  the  lady's  husband  was 
on  their  trail  with  a  gun. 

"  'Only  three  hours  before  the  overture  and  no  "Ned 
Seabury"  ',  raved  the  manager  -of  the  Columbia.  'What 
am  I  going  to  do?' 

"  T  know  the  lines,'  I  said. 

"  'All  right!'  came  the  orders,  'you're  going  on!'  " 


I'M      TIRED 


Of  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  of  the 
rich  railroad  president  who  was  disowned 
because  he  was  expelled  from  college,  and 
then  went  out  and  beat  the  old  man  at 
his  own  game,  and  saved  his  governor 
from  the  rival  crowd  that  tried  to  gobble 
control  while  he  was  vacationing  on  a 
yacht — and  married  the  gal. 

Of  the  story  of  the  thoroughbred  but 
wild  young  club-man  who  went  west  be- 
cause the  girl  would  have  naught  to  do 
with  a  "waster,"  and  fought  the  villainous 
Mexicans,  and  struck  oil,  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  chaps  and  sombrero  and 
Arizona  stride,  and  licked  a  lounge-lizard 
that  laughed  at  him,  and  arrived  at  the 
gal's  house  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  her 
from  the  ferret-eyed  heavy — the  lounge- 
lizard,  for  it  was  none  other — whom  she 
was  to  marry  to  save  her  father's  honor, 


Of  course,  Bert  made  a  hit. 
Otherwise,  what  happened 
would  have  been  a  tragedy  in- 
stead of  a  melodrama. 

"It  was  a  'wonderful'  mo- 
ment, so  to  speak.  As  soon 
as  I  could  afford  it,  I  bought 
an  extra  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
cane  and  was  happy. 

"Speaking  of  melodrama," 
reminiscently,  "when  I  was 
nineteen  I  became  leading  man 
in  a  stock  company  at  the 
Bowdoin  Square  theater  in 
Boston  and  we  put  on  such 
things  as  'The  Bowery  After 
Dark'  and  'The  Angel  of  the 
Alley.'  Those  old  plays  cer- 
tainly did  move!" 

In  regard  to  the  hunger-for- 
an-audience,  he  said: 

"It  is  just  a  case  of  getting 
homesick;  that  is  all;  but, 
then,  that  is  enough.  I  think 
that  an  ideal  arrangement  is 
one  which  allows  the  actor  to 
work  in  pictures  and  remain 
on  the  stage  or,  at  least,  lets 
him  go  back  to  the  stage  at 
regular  intervals.  That  is  in 
my  contract  with  Metro  so  I 
don't  waste  any  time  getting 
homesick  for  the  stage,  as  I 
would  if  I  felt  that  I  had  left 
it  forever." 
Bert  Lytell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  24,  1885. 
When  he  was  twenty-two  he  became  leading  man  at  the 
Alcazar  Lheater  in  San  Francisco.  Bessie  Barriscale  was 
leading  woman  and  Fred  Butler,  now  with  Oliver  Morosco, 
was  the  stage  manager. 

There  was  an  organization — an  Empire  Theater  of 
California — from  which  came  Marjorie  Rambeau,  Laurette 
Taylor,  Bessie  Barriscale,  Earnest  Glendinning,  Howard 
Hickman,  Charlie  Ruggles,  Louis  Bennison,  and  Walter 
Catlett! 

"I  was  leading  man  at  the  Alcazar  for  three  years,  and 
for  five  summer  seasons  following  was  visiting  star.  It 
was  at  that  time  I  met  my  wife,  Evelyn  Vaughn." 
He  refused  to  describe  the  romance. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"I'm  married  to  a  mighty  nice  girl  and  I  hope  that  111 
never  disappoint  her!" 


and  pulled  out  his  check  book,  and  said, 
"How  much?" — and  married  the  gal. 

Of  the  story  of  the  black-silk-clinging- 
gowned  vampire  with  a  record  of  an  even 
dozen  victims,  who  lured  the  young  mil- 
lionaire away  from  his  flapper  fiancee,  and 
burned  incense  under  his  nose,  and  lolled, 
decollette,  on  a  regulation  vampire  couch 
in  the  middle  of  a  room  big  enough  for 
a  political  convention,  and  made  him  gaze 
into  crystal  balls,  and  plied  him  with 
champagne  and  cigarettes,  and  was  foiled 
by  the  pure  girl,  who  started  to  outvamp 
the  vamp,  and  lost  her  victim  because 
his  better  nature  returned,  and  he  didn't 
think  so  much  of  the  Cleopatra  stuff  after 
all,  and  stood  by  the  window,  and  cried 
bitter  tears  because  she  had  learned  to 
love  him,  and  watched  the  poor  boob  walk 
off  and  fade  out — and  marry  the  gal. 


:    "Stage 
Experience? 
None!" 

Said  Mildred  Harris,  just  to  be 
original,  as  well  as  truthful. 

CAN  you  imagine  it? 
Girl — young,  pretty — though 
her  future  as  a  picture  star  de- 
pended  upon  her   answer,   yet 
she  said  "None!"  when  the  arbitrater 
of  her  dramatic  destinies  asked,  "What 
stage  experience  have  you  had?" 

We  don't  expect  you  to  believe  it. 
Most  any  young  girl,  if  her  job  de- 
pended upon  it,  would  answer  that  question  glibly  enough — "Oh — stock  in  St. 
Louis;  child  parts  with  Hilliard;  Shakespeare — "     It  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  for  Mildred  Harris  to  lie  about  it.    But  she  didn't. 

They  had  finished  "The  Price  of  a  Good  Time,"  which  was  to  justify  Lois 
Weber's  judgment  in  picking  Mildred  Harris  to  star  in  it.    Then  one  day  Miss 
Weber  asked,  "What  have  you  done  on  the  stage,  my  dear?"    Mildred  says 
she  was  sure  she  was  going  to  lose  her  job.     But  she  told  the  truth. 

"None!"  she  cried.   "D-does  it  make  any  d-difference?"   Miss  Weber 
smiled.     "Not  the  slightest,"  she  said  reassuringly.     "No  one  would 
ever  suspect  that  you  had  not  played  both  Juliet  and  Katherine  the 
Shrew." 

Such  originality  is  its  own  reward;  but  Lois  Weber,  to  reiterate 
her  confidence  in  the  ability  of  her  bantam  leading  lady,  immediately 
cast  her  in  other  star  parts,  in  "The  Doctor  and  the  Woman,"  and 
"For  Husbands  Only." 

Why,  Mildred  never  even  appeared  in  private  theatricals  in  her  home 
town — which  is  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.    Miss  Harris  was  sixteen,  with  some 
picture    experience    with    Vitagraph,  Reliance,  N.  Y.  M.  P.,  and  Fine  Arts, 


when  Miss  Weber  dis- 
covered h  e  r — j  u  s  t  a 
year  ago.  Now  Mil- 
dred is  of  that  younger 
set  in  the  Hollywood 
film  colony  which  every 
other  evening  congre- 
gates at  the  Gish  home 
on  South  Serrano 
Street,  plays  tennis, 
and  occasionally  "takes 
in"  a  picture-show. 

It  seems  just  the 
other  day  that  Photo- 
play was  running  a  pic- 
ture of  Mildred  in  short 
frocks  and  long  hair 
and  a  great  big  hair- 
ribbon,  playing  with  her 
dolls  and  wishing 
they'd  give  her 
grown  -  up  parts 
;  to  play.  One  look 
at  these  pictures 
will  assure  the 
most  skeptical 
that  it  was  really 
just  the  other 
day. 

An  opportunity 
to  exhibit  her 
dancing  was 
given  her  in 
"For  Husbands 
I  k  Only" 
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Here  Are  "Henry 
and  Polly" 


Scenes  from  "Keep  Her  Smiling", 
the  stage  play  upon  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Drew  wor\ed  all  summer. 

Photos  by  White,  N.  Y. 

SO  many  people  thought  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Drew  were  leaving  the  screen  permanently 
after  the  completion  of  "Pay  Day."  But — not 
so,  it  seems.  For  we  have  Mr.  Drew's  own  written 
word  for  it  that  he  and  Mrs.  Drew  are  contem- 
plating producing  twelve  two-reel  comedies  as 
soon  as  their  stage  play  is  well  established. 

"Keep  Her  Smiling"  is  to  go  onto  a  New 
York  stage  this  fall.  It  was  born  in  Boston  and 
shows  the  same  Henry  and  Polly,  husband 
and  wife,  who  delighted  so  many  thousands 
of  screen  audiences.  This  time,  plodding 
Henry  is  wed  to  an  extravagant  wife.    If  moral 


there  be  in  the  piece,  it  is  that  a  wife's  extrav- 
agance may  quite  as  well  lead  to  her  hus- 
band's success  as  to  his  ruin.  To  "keep  her 
smiling"  Henry  must  "keep  on  paying." 

Henry  is  only  cashier  in  a  large  firm,  yet  to 
please  Polly  they  are  living  far  beyond  their 
means  in  a  Renaissance  villa  on  the  Sound. 
One  day,  when  the  firm  decides  to  incorporate, 
they  make  Henry  "dummy"  treasurer,  and 
Henry,  the  gleam  of  fortune  in  his  eyes,  in- 
forms Polly  of  his  new  position,  only  to  learn 
later  that  he  is  still  to  receive  the  same  old 
salary.  Plans,  however,  have  instantly 
hatched  in  Polly's  socially  ambitious  head, 
for  a  larger  way  of  living,  financially.     And 
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because  Henry  is  a  victim  to  her  adorable  smile, 
he  cannot  muster  courage  to  tell  her  the  truth, 
and  lets  her  go  ahead.     Polly's  first  idea 
is  for  a  big  party  to  get  them  in  with 
the  "right"  people.    Her  plans  gather 
impetus  as  they  go,  and  finally  climax 
with    the   engagement   of    expensive 
artists  whose  bill  for  entertainment 
is  to  total  six  thousand  dollars. 

Distracted  Henry,  however,  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  one  around  in 
the  office  when  a  big  business  man 
calls  to  close  a  deal,  and  when  Henry 
confesses  to  being  "one  of  the  firm," 
he  gets  the  man's  signature  to  a  de- 
sirable contract.    He  does  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  fine  cigar,  an  important  air      tSj 
and  a  manner  of  indifference.     With 
the  same  nonchalance,  he  also  becomes 
responsible  for  the  consolidation  of  hi? 
firm  with  their  chief  rivals.  Then 
it  is  that  Henry's  employers 
no  longer  think  of  him  as 
a    "shrimp,"    but    take 
him     into     the     firm,       A 
award  him  a  bonus       /r  . 
and     triple     his        A 
salary.    With  his 
pockets  bulging 
cash,  Henry 
has    the    time 
of  his  life  at     /r 
Polly's      h 
party.  / 
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A  Screen-Inspired 
Genius 

Romano  Dazzi,  thirteen^year^old  Italian  lad,  and  the 
dreams  he  conceived  in  a  motion  picture  theatre. 


A     mortally 
wounded    soldier. 


An  attack  by 
Italian  troops,  as 
observed  by  the 
child,  sitting  in 
the    film    theatre. 


MOTION  pictures  have  found  vari- 
ous uses — they  have  assisted  the 
surgeon,  reported  the  work  of 
the  engineer,  brought  the  battle- 
field to  the  home  land,  depicted  the  news 
and  carried  enthusiasm  to  the  class-room 
— but  they  have  found  a  brand-new  utility 
in  Italy. 

In  this  land  of  glorious  memories  and 
an    equally    glorious   present    they    have 
served  at  once  as  tutor  and  inspiration  to  a 
prodigious  young  genius  of  thirteen,  who 
draws  pictures  of  men  at  war  that  have  the 
anatomical  exactness  of  a  Rodin  statue  and 
the  demoniac  fury  of  a  French  battle-paint 
ing. 

Walter  Littlefield  writes,  in  The  New  York 
Sunday  Times: 

The  story  first  came  from  Carrara,  where  they 
quarry  the  marble;  it  found  credence  in  Rome,  where  they 
have  long  been  on  the  watch  for  something  new  in  the 
plastic  arts;  then  it  traveled  half  over  Italy.  Yet  there 
was  little  tangible  about  it — about  a  theme  whose  prime 
proof  of  verity  demanded  tangibility,  visuality.  The  story 
was  that  the  little  son  of  the  Carrara  sculptor,  Arturo 
Dazzi,  was  drawing  the  most  remarkable  pictures  of  Italian 
soldiers  ever  seen — remarkable  not  for  technique,  not  for 
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Once  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  draw  from  life. 

His  answer  was  to  the  point:    "Life   doesn't  repeat 

in  the  same  way,  and  the  'cinematografo'  does — just  as 

long  as  I  want  to  stay  and  see  it." 

imagination,  but  for  movement  and  mo- 
tion, not  suggested  or  cunningly  implied, 
but  actually  expressed. 

Specimens  of  his  work  were  asked  for 
by  Roman  friends,  but  always  the  same 
answer  came  back  from  the  elder  Dazzi  at 
Carrara:  "The  boy  destroys  everything 
he  does." 
So  they  waited,  expectant,  until  by  some 
means,  as  yet  unrevealed,  a  friend  of  the 
father,  Ugo  Ojetti,  obtained  a  dozen  or  so 
of  Romano's  pencil  drawings  and  had  them 
reproduced  in  the  Illustrazione  of  Milan. 
Anybody  can  see  that  the  boy's  drawings  are 
most  remarkable,  that  they  visualize  motion  in 
a  most  convincing  manner.  .  .  . 
He  does  not  find  his  models  on  the  battlefield,  nor 
are  they  the  result  of  his  imaginings.  He  looks  for  them 
and  finds  them  at  the  moving-picture  theatres  of  Carrara, 
particularly  those  in  which  are  reeled  off  the  films  taken  by 
the  photographer  of  the  Supreme  Command  at  the  front. 
It  is  said  that  he  will  see  the  same  picture  a  dozen  times 
before  he  puts  pencil  to  paper,  and  will  then  sit  up  in  bed 
all  nia;ht,  drawing  lines  which  reveal  in  their  last  expression 
of  coherence  the  completed  story. 


Cap'nHart 

of  the  Horse 

Marines! 


CAN  you  imagine  Willum  riding 
anything  but  a  horse?  And  yet 
he  saddled  the  waves  off  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast  like  a  character  out  of 
Jack  London.  Hart  has  been  riding 
Fritz  for  so  long  that  it  was  a  con- 
siderable jolt  to  his  admirers  to  see 
him  woven  picturesquely  in  the  rig- 
ging of  "Shark  Monroe."  It's  full 
of  conflict  and  of  hard  glances  and 
of  love  and  a  leetle  scant  on  guns 
and  haciendas  and  such. 


Bill's   habit   of  dominating    the   dance-hall  in  Hell's  Gulch 

simply   will    not   leave    him.     Hart   without    a    gun    is  still 

our  stern-faced  William. 


The   Dominant   Race 


The  Irish— who  propel   the  production  side  of  the  photoplay 
business  even  as  Wilsonian  Democracy  propels  the  civilized  world 


By 

Johnstone 

Craig 


— just  to  set  you  wondering  if,  after  all,  St.  Patrick  didn't 
shoot  those  original  Irish  snakes  with  a  picture  camera. 


TIE  Turks  may  own  the  rug  trade,  Connecticut  may 
have  a  monopoly  on  wooden  nutmegs,  the  Scotch 
probably  invented  kilts  and  whiskey,  doubtless  the 
Germans  own  Hell — but  by  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
and  the  Holy  St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  dominate  the  production 
side  of  the  motion  picture  business! 

I  don't  know  just  why  this  should  be  so,  but  it  is  so. 

There's  a  reason  for  Celtic  supremacy  in  politics.  Your 
Irishman  is  by  nature  a  quick-witted,  garrulous,  warm- 
hearted, mixer  in  everything  going,  ever  ready  with  sug- 
gestion, generally  optimistic,  unfailingly  sympathetic,  and 
always  more  enthusiastic  for  other  men's  matters  than  for 
his  own.    These  traits  are  the  very  genius  of  politics. 

If  the  Irishman  dominated  the  stage  you  could  call  it  a 
matter  of  inheritance.  But  if  the  stage  has  a  national 
complexion — which  is  extremely  doubtful — that  com- 
plexion would  be  English. 

Of  three  supremely  great  actors  of  the  past  twenty 
years  one  was  Italian,  one  English  to  the  core,  and  one  a 
thorough-going  American  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  Ger- 
man mother  and  should  have  borne  a  German  name.  The 
greatest  living  stage  actress  is  French,  and  the  supreme 
actress  of  the  operatic  stage  is  Scotch. 

Of  course  there  have  been  great  Irish  actors.  Perhaps 
our  stage  had  a  real  Irish  visage  in  its  palmy  days — -the 
days  of  Forrest  and  Booth  and  McCulloch  and  Barrett  and 
Wallach.  But  the  great  actor  of  the  American  stage,  to- 
day, is  a  Jew! 

There  have  been,  and  are,  great  Irish  dramatists.  That 
tragic  combination  of  mud  and  magnificence,  the  at-once 
glorious  and  unspeakable  Oscar  Wilde,  was  an  Irishman. 
Than  his,  no  finer  mind  has  honored  the  theatre  in  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  constant  theatric  lash  at  British  obstinacy, 
before  the  war,  was  the  Irish  George  Bernard  Shaw.  In 
America,  J.  Hartley  Manners,  Irish  to  the  core,  is  one  of 
the  dominant  factors  of  the  footlights. 

Now  to  facts  which  tint  the  screen  emerald  beneath  its 
white: 

First  of  all  the  regnant  queen  of  the  movies,  that  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  brains  who  stays  at  the  top,  year 
after  year,  because  she  deserves  to  stay  there:   Mary  Pick- 
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ford.  She  is  so  Irish  that  she  went  back  to  Ireland  for  the 
name  she  has  made  famous  through  the  whole  world. 
Smith — Gladys  Smith — is  her  real  name.  Pickford  was  a 
not- far-distant  patronymic  when  her  folks  lived  among  the 
green  hills  of  Erin,  and  in  fealty  to  an  ancestral  land  for 
which  she  unconsciously  yearned  the  timid  little  girl  took 
the  name  for  always  when  she  made  her  inconspicuous 
public  beginning. 

Quite  a  while  ago,  as  picture  time  goes,  she  married  an 
Irishman,  Owen  Moore.  His  brother  Tom,  now  a  star  in 
his  own  right,  is  in  nomenclature  a  reincarnation  of  an 
immortal  Irishman. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  one  family  of  true  stage  royalty  in 
America,  a  dramatically  ennobled  line  whose  descendants 
are  equally  fine  on  stage  and  screen — the  Barrymores. 
Irish.  The  great  stage  Maurice  has  a  son  as  typically  an 
Irish  genius  as  he  was  in  his  own  day:  John.  John  Barry  - 
more's  Irish  uncle,  Sidney  Drew,  is  one  of  the  hopes  of 
silversheet  comedy.  John's  brother  Lionel,  long  a  screen 
actor,  has  just  recently  made  a  stupendous  stage  hit,  in 
"The  Copperhead."  His  sister  Ethel  has  been  called  the 
subtlest  of  American  actresses.  His  uncle,  John  Drew, 
has  for  more  than  two  generations  been  our  premier 
theatric  gentleman. 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  screen's  matinee  idols?  Among 
the  Irish  are  J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Francis  Xavier  Bush- 
man, Eugene  O'Brien,  William  Desmond,  Thomas 
Meighan,  Roy  Stewart,  William  and  Dustin  Farnum, 
Franklyn  Farnum  and  Crane  Wilbur. 

There  are  a  lot  of  pretty  aliases  on  the  screen  that  go 
back  to  sound  ould  sod  family  names.  Creighton  Hale's 
real  name  is  Patrick  Fitzgerald.  Handsome  Julian  Eltinge 
is — shades  of  a  straight-front  corset! — Bill  Dalton.  "J. 
Barney  Sherry"  covers  up  a  good  Harp  monicker  that  I've 
forgotten.  Mae  Murray  had  to  put  her  name  to  a  legal 
paper  as  Maria  O'Brien.  Olive  Thomas  was  christened 
Olive  Duffy. 

Were  you  speaking  of  screen  dramatists  who  are  as  Irish 
as  a  white  potato?  Then  look  to  George  M.  Cohan  and 
Willard  Mack. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 


The  real  pull  of  the  screen  "girl 
show"  lies  in  the  spe«acle  of 
free  and  glorious  youth. 
A  wistful  sort  of  humor.  It  is 
only  a  flavor  and  a  perfume. 


What   About   Screen 
Comedy— Tomorrow: 

By  Harry  Carr 

A   hurtling  pie  may 

be  funny    now,    but 

where  will  such  buf 

foonery  stand  after 

the  Big  Shuffle? 


Ten  little  funny  gags 

Sitting  all  in  line, 
Vaudeville  exhausted  one, 

Then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  sure-fire  laughs 
Basking  in  the  sun, 

Along  came  the  movies 
And  now  there  ain't  none 


IT    is    getting    to    be    hard 
ploughing  in  motion  picture 
comedy.     Every  day  the  game 
becomes  more  difficult. 

Comedies  that  were  howled  at  six  months 
ago  couldn't  be  sold  for  a  plugged  nickel  to  a  hick  town 
exhibitor  today.     The  producers  are  in  frantic  pursuit  of 
laughter  and  the  sound  of  the  laughter  is  growing  fainter 
every  minute. 

This  is  very  curious  when  you  come  to  think  about  it. 

People  want  to  laugh;  they  don't  want  to  cry.  They 
want  to  laugh  but  they  won't  do  it.  They  don't  want  to 
cry,  but  they  cry  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

You  can  give  the  same  old  cry  over  and  over  again.  The 
public  has  cried  for  more  than  fifty  years  at  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. 

But  with  comedies;  well,  that's  different. 

Weep  and  the  world  weeps  with  you;  laugh  and  the 
world  says,  "My  gawd,  but  that's  an  old  joke!" 

Personally,  I  can  only  figure  it  from  this  angle: 

Laughter  is  purely  intellectual.  Tears  are  emotional. 
Your  heart  is  evidently  less  particular  than  your  thinker. 
You  can  see  the  United  States  flag  pass  by  a  million  times 
and  still  get  that  same  queer  feeling.  But  you  can  only 
hear  a  joke  about  a  fat  man  once. 

The  horrib'e  truth  is  that  the  movie  producers  of  comedy 
have  been  scraping  the  box  for  some  time.  They  are  in 
a  panic  for  fear  all  the  funny  ideas  in  the  world  have  been 
exhausted.  Of  course  all  the  funny  ideas  haven't  been 
exhausted.  But  the  particular  pay  streak  upon  which 
comedy  directors  have  been  working  is  worn  thin. 


Motion  picture  comedy  has  had  an  interesting  evolution. 

No  doubt  there  was  somewhere  in  the  world  a  transcend- 
ent genius  who  could  have  foreseen  it  all  and  eliminated 
most  of  the  stumbling  steps.  But  motion  pictures  did  not 
find  him.     So  the  directors  had  to  feel  their  way  along. 

In  the  beginning,  nearly  all  motion  picture  people  came 
from  the  stage;  so  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  comedians 
of  the  stage  tried  to  bring  along  the  old  reliable  laugh 
teasers  of  variety  and  vaudeville. 

The  truth  is  the  difficulties  were  very  great.  The  bald 
idea  of  trying  to  tell  a  joke  without  words  was  rather  an 
appalling  problem. 

Pantomime,  as  Europe  knows  it,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  Americans  won't  stand  for  pantomime 
of  the  Pierrot  variety.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that 
motion  picture  comedy  had  to  be  built  from  the  founda- 
tion up  for  the  American  laughs. 

When  the  comedians  went  over  the  top  to  storm  the 
pictures  they  brought  with  them  their  trusty  minnenwerfers 
and  howitzers.  In  vaudeville  and  variety,  these  had  been 
their  trusty  laugh  makers. 

There  was  the  knock-about  team  who  kicked  each 
other  in  the  stomach  and  said:  "Who's  that  lady  you 
were  with?"    "That  wasn't  no  lady;  that  was  my  wife." 

4<) 


So 
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There  was  the  comedy  hobo;  and  the  comedy  cop. 

There  was  the  blacked-up  "nigger"  and  the  burlesque 
melodrama  villain. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  comedy  hobo  at  the  very  jump-off. 
The  comic  hobo  never  thrived  in  the  new  atmosphere. 
For  a  reason  difficult  to  explain,  the  hobo  isn't  funny 
in  pictures.     Somehow  he  inspires  pity  instead  of 
laughter.    In  Puck  and  Judge,  he  was  an  amiable 
wanderer  with  a  tomato  can  and  big  feet  and  a 
weakness  for  chicken  coops.     For  years  he  was 
the  meal  ticket  of  the  comic  artists.     But  in  the 
movies,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rare  artists 
like  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  hobo  became  a  pitiful  in- 
dustrial failure  who  was  hungry.     I  think  the  real 
reason  is  the  change  in  the  sociological  position  of  the 
real  tramp.    Of  late  years  we  have  come  to  think  of 
him  in  I.  W.  W.  terms.     He  has  become  vicious  and 
dangerous,  a  symbol  of  the  cancer  eating  at  the  very  heart 
of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear. 

Possibly  another  reason  is,  that  on  The  Comedy  Cops  in  thei^ 

the  stage,  the  hobo  was  funny  chiefly  j^a  prime.  These 

on  account  of  what  he  said.     It  was      """^^^|^      young  men 
Nat  Wills'  funny  little  voice  rather  than  his     1  ^re  j§*  ™artyrs  °f  I 
make-up  that  made  us  laugh.    For  a  similar 
reason,   not   much 


Ford  Sterling  and  Marvel  Rae  in  "Her  Screen  Idol."   This  comedy,  which 

is  a  satire  on  the  Bill  Hart-Bill  Farnum  western  hero,  is  a  rather  new  and 

pleasant  departure  in  comedy. 


In  burlesquing 
melodrama  the 
comedy  pro 
ducers  fairly 
outdid  the  real 
meller. 

could  be  made  of  the  "nig- 
ger" of  vaudeville  and  variety.  He 
was  another  plant,  that  couldn't  be  re-rooted. 
Of  course  the  reason  for  this  was  plain.  The  stage 
"nigger"  was  funny  because  of  his  dialect  and  there  is  no 
dialect  on  the  screen. 

That  let  out  two  of  the  chief  fun  makers. 

The  knock-about  comedians,  the  comic  cop  and  the 
burlesque  melodrama  villain  prospered  hugely. 

The  artistic  device  of  one  gentleman  kicking  another 
gentleman  in  the  stomach  was  found  capable  of  multiplica- 
tion to  the  Nth  degree. 

Thus  was  jass  born  into  the  awed  midst  of  a  waiting 
world.  This  gave  the  knock-about  comedians  a  new  lease 
of  life  in  a  certain  sense. 

The  comedy  cop  and  the  burlesque  melodramatic  villain 
travelled  much  the  same  course. 

In  the  movies  the  comic  cop  found  possibilities  that 
never  were  dreamed  of  on  the  stage.  Directors  multiplied 
the  cop  into  regiments  of  cops.  They  brought  in  flying 
patrol  wagons  that  tipped  over  and  spilled  the  cops  out 
into  the  water. 

In  fact,  I  may  remark  parenthetically  that  water  was  the 
greatest  "find"  of  picture  comedy.  Give  him  a  mud  puddle 
and  something  to  fall  off  of  and  the  picture  comedian  had 
a  plaything  that  his  stage  predecessor  never  dreamed  of. 

Just  so  with  the  melodrama  burlesque.  Motion  picture 
meller  was  so  good  that  it  killed  off  the  stage  meller.  In 
place  of  a  wobbly  cardboard  locomotive  to  come  jerking 
its  snail-like  way  across  the  stage,  the  picture  meller  had 
real  limited  trains.  In  place  of  seven  people  squealing, 
"Now  they  come,"  into  the  wings  at  a  stage  hand  in  overalls 
with  a  climax  by  way  of  two  tired  and  very  sleepy  nags 
clumping  solemnly  across  the  resounding  boards,  they  had 
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real  race  horses  and  real  jockeys.  They  had  real  rescues 
from  real  steamships.  There  were  real  saw  mills;  real  dyna- 
mite and  real  explosions.  In  fact  the  stage  meller  was  so 
ashamed  of  itself  that  it  ran  away  and  died  of  mortification. 

In  burlesquing  the  meller  on  the  screen,  the  thrill  was 
carried  to  the  wildest  extremes.  They  carried  thrills  just 
as  far  as  they  could  be  stretched.  Then  somebody  dis- 
covered that  you  could  do  funny  tricks  with  a  camera  and 
make  super-thrills.  This  brought  in  a  new  era  of  screen 
comedy. 

The  producers  simply  went  wild.  They  showed  men 
riding  on  cannon  balls;  sitting  on  the  moon;  chasing  shoot- 
ing stars.  Dashing  horsemen  leaped  over  a  hundred  horses 
into  the  saddle.    There  is  no  use  going  into  this  phase. 

There  is  a  certain  streak  of  childishness  in  the  American 
public  that  delights  for  a  while  in  impossibilities;  then 
grows  tired  of  them. 

At  first  this  type  of  comedy  was  wildly  popular 
because  of  its  very  impossibility.     Just  as  children 
shriek  with  delight  over  a  toy  monkey  in  a  baby's 
bonnet;  just  so  we  screamed  with  delight  to  see  a. 
man  jump  over  a  brick  block.     But  a  close  ob-     ^ 
server  will   always   notice   that  these   fantastic 
things  happen  when  children  are  growing  tired 
of  a  game.    They  play  dolly  in  good  earnest  at 
first;    then  grow  tired  and  stick  a  shoe  on 
dolly's  head.    They  laugh,  but  it's  the  end  of      i 
the  game. 

Just    so,    this    wild    jazz    came    very      ^^ 
quickly  to  an  end.    The  possibilities  of 
the  impossible  were  very  limited  after 
all.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  fun  making  that  an 
impossibility  isn't  funny.     But  I  am 
coming  to  that  later. 

I  think  Mack  Sennett  can 
fairly   claim   to   have  made 
one  of  the  most  important  and 
vital    advances   yet    accomplished 
in  screen  comedy. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  comic 
policeman  wasn't  as  funny  as  a  very  serious  and  solemn 
policeman.  (Continued  on  page  116) 


Mack  Sennett 
has,  in  effect, 
transferred  "The 
Follies"  to  the 
screen.  The  ad- 
vantagethemovie 
chorus  has  over 
the  stage  "mer- 
ries" is  that  they 
can  do  so  many 
more  athletic 
stunts. 


Mack  Sennett's  Teddy  and  other  animals  are  among  the  latter 
developments  of  comedy. 
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BOB      LAWRENCE      cantered 
lazily    through    the    grove    of 
striplings    into    the    deeper 
gloom  of  the  pine  forest.     It 
was  a  perfect  autumn  day  with  just 
enough  frost  in  the  air  to  make  the 
day  ideal  for  a  gallop.    He  had  been 
trying  to  urge  his  horse  into  swifter 
motion  but  the  faithful  Roger,  usually 
in  perfect  unison  with  his  moods,  was 
acting    strangely.      Something   in   a 
clump  of  bushes  near  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk  had  frightened  the  beast  for  he 
reared  and  whinnied  plaintively  in  a  I 
manner    which    said    plainly,    "You  I 
don't  expect  me  to  pass  that,  do  you?"  I 
It  occurred  to  Bob  that  the  bushes  1 
might  be  sheltering  some  wild  little  I 
creature  of  the  woods  which  had  been  | 
trapped    or   wounded.    He    alighted  I 
and  was  striding  toward  the  bushes  I 
when  they  parted  and  a  "wild  little  I 
creature"  emerged.     It  was  a  young 
girl,  a  child,  Bob  thought,  until  his  ] 
second  glance  caught  a  dignity  that  I 
added  a  quaint  charm  to  her  diminu-  a 
tive  size.     She  was  obviously  Strug-  I 
gling  for  self-control,  but  Bob  saw  in  I 
the   wide,   dark   eyes  a    fear  which  I 
held  a  hint  of  tragedy.     Because  of  i] 
this,  he  made  his  own  greeting  as 
casual  as  he  could. 

"Hello,  little  girl,"  he  said  genially.  ! 
"Lost?      Want     somebody     to     find 
you?" 

Her  own  answer  came  in  a  rush  of 
words  which  showed  how  great  a  re- 
lief his  arrival  had  brought  her. 

"Oh  no,  Monsieur,"  she  stammered. 
"It  is  that  nobody  must  find  me  now.  I 
Hide  me,  if  it  please  you.     I  am  in 
great  fear!" 

Bob  caught  at  once  the  foreign  ac-  | 
cent  and  a  certain  European  touch  ! 
to  her  rich  though  simple  little  cos- 
tume that  stamped  her  as  an  arrival 
from  overseas.     No  ordinary  adven- 
ture, this,  he  reflected  sagely  and  one  I 
to  be  handled  with  all  the  tact  he 
possessed.    With  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  manner  and  yet  with  a  touch  of 
chivalrous  concern  for  her  fright,  he 
answered. 

"I  will  protect  you  with  my  life, 

Madame,"   he    said    gravely.     "And 

hide  you,  if  necessary,  as  best  I  can." 

At  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  tones, 

the  girl's  face  brightened  and   then 

broke  into  a  smile.     She  held  out  a 

frank     little     hand     scratched     and 

bruised    by    her 

battle    with    the 

briars  and   Bob 

grasped  it  firmly 

as  man  to  man. 

But    the   sudden 

whistle  of  a  train 


"I  will  protect  you 
with  my  life,  Ma- 
dame," he  said 
gravely,  "and  hide 
you,  if  necessary." 
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Celeste,  a  countess,  was  far  happier 
in  being  just  an  American  "Jslobody." 

By  Dale  Carroll 


in  the  distance  brought  the  terror  back  again  into  her 
face. 

"A  man  will  come  from  that  train  and  make  search  for 
me,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "He  must  not  find  me — he  must 
not!" 

Bob  thought  it  best  to  end  this  scene  which  had  brought 
the  girl  dangerously  near  hysteria.  "Of  course  they 
won't,"  he  soothed  her  laughingly.  "You  haven't  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  fear.  Now  hop  on  the  horse  and  we'll  be 
off  to  Steve's  cabin  where  his  wife  Mamie  is." 

"Is  it  that  this  Steve  and  this  Mamie  are  retainers  of 
your  house?"  she  asked  gravely. 

Bob  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  startled  Roger 
from  his  grazing.  "Well,  you  might  call  them  that  if 
they  didn't  hear  you,"  he  agreed,  dryly.  "Now  give  me 
vour  hand  and  off  we  go." 

For  miles  and  miles  they  rode  through  the  lovely  fra- 
grant forest,  climbing  over  hills  and  as  evening  quietly 
came  the  girl's  dusky  head  began  to  droop  with  weariness 
and  finally  fell  against  the  encircling  arm  of  her  protector. 
Her  next  impression  was  of  being  lifted  in  those  same 
strong  arms  and  deposited  on  a  grassy  knoll 
before  a  blazing  camp  fire.  Over  the 
bacon  and  coffee  which  Bob  had 
miraculously  produced  from 
his  saddlebag,  the  little 
stranger  grew  far  more 
friendly  and  less  fright- 
ened though  still  un- 
communicative. Her 
name  was  Ce- 
leste she  told 
h  i  m  simply 
when  he 
asked 


what  he  should  call  her,  but  she  gave  no  hint  of  her  other 
name  or  history.  Bob  saw  that  her  reserve  must  be  broken 
down  by  his  own  direct  appeal.  He  abruptly  broke  into 
the  reverie  that  crossed  her  lovely  little  face  like  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud. 

"See  here,  child,"  he  said  bluntly.  "Don't  you  want  to 
tell  me  all  about  it?    Wouldn't  it  help?" 

Celeste  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  frank  gaze  with  a 
searching  look  that  was  almost  tragic  in  its  intensity.  Evi- 
dently she  was  satisfied  with  what  she  found  there  for 
she  held  out  both  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  complete  con- 
fidence. 

"It  will  help,  Monsieur,"  she  told  him,  "more  than  you 
can  know.  If  you  have  the  patience  to  listen,  I  will  tell 
you  everything. 

"My  name  is  really  Celeste  but  I  am  also  a  Countess 
of  Belgium — the  Countess  of  Bersek  and  Krymn.  Before 
this  cruel  war  swept  over  Europe  I  lived  so  happily  on  our 
estate  in  the  country  with  my  father  and  my  two  brothers. 
They  have  both  fallen  at  Liege  before  the  great  guns." 
Her  lips  quivered  suddenly  but  she  went  bravely  on. 


Together  they  sat  before  the  dying  fire,  in  a 
silence  of  perfect  understanding. 
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"When  the  German  army  swooped  down  on  our  brave 
little  country,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  uncle,  Dyrek, 
whom  I  trusted,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  enemy. 
I  bore  his  upbraiding  because  of  my  loyalty  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  when  he  insisted  that  I  should  be  married  to  a 
German  prince,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  You  see,  a 
princess,  Monsieur,  is  a  pawn  of  State.  It  is  different,  I 
have  heard,  in  this  country." 

"Believe  me,  it  is,"  Bob  answered  grimly,  his  jaw  set 
sternly  at  the  thought  of  her  tormentors. 

"My  governess  was  an  American  woman,"  she  went  on. 
"And  together  we  managed  to  escape  from  Belgium  and 
board  a  vessel  for  this  country.  We  landed  unobserved 
as  we  supposed  and  were  on  the  train,  when  I  looked  up 
to  find  Dyrek  sneering  at  me  from  the  other  car.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  train  began  to  go  slower  and  before  it 
had  stopped,  I  threw  myself  off  and  hid  in  the  bushes. 
And  there  you  found  me.  And  here  I  am."  She  threw 
out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  complete  surrender. 

Bob  received  her  story  without  a  word.  Together  they 
sat  before  the  dying  fire  in  a  silence  of  perfect  understand- 
ing. This  silence  was  abruptly  broken,  however,  by  the 
sound  of  shouting  and  horses'  hoofs  which  brought  Celeste 
to  her  feet  with  a  startled  little  cry.  She  was  calmed  at 
once  by  Bob's  quiet  voice. 

"They  have  come  back  for  you,"  he  said  coolly.  "Are 
you  sure  that  you  want  to  run  away?" 

Celeste  snatched  from  her  dress  a  wicked  looking  little 
knife  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

"I  will  use  this,"  she  said,  unfalteringly,  "before 
shall  use  me  for  my  country's  dishonor." 

'Good!     But  you  won't  need  it,"  Bob  told  her 
"Now     wait 

With  the  document  in  his 
hand  Dyrek  passed  out  of 
the  door  so  close  to  Celeste 
that  his  spurs  touched  her 
dress.  For  she  had  come  in 
to  listen  the  more  closely. 
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here    quietly 
behind  this 
rock 
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while  I  go  and  meet  them."  He  made  her  crouch  down 
behind  a  great  boulder  and  covered  her  with  a  bough  from 
a  fallen  tree.  As  he  strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  she  peeped  out  from  behind  the  rock  and  blew  a 
kiss  after  him  which  was  lost  on  the  forest  wind. 

The  minutes  lengthened  into  hours  and  then  longer 
hours  as  it  seemed  to  Celeste,  imprisoned  in  her  bowtr  of 
leaves.  Finally  she  could  bear  the  silence  and  suspense  no 
longer;  she  emerged  cautiously  and  then  as  the  solitude 
gave  her  confidence,  she  advanced  slowly  along  the  path 
strewn  with  leaves.  The  path  ended  at  a  small  stream  and 
across  this  she  could  see  a  cottage,  half  buried  in  vines. 
When  she  knocked  and  received  no  answer,  she  opened  the 
door  and  stood  at  the  threshold,  half-frightened,  half- 
amused  at  what  met  her  gaze.  A  small  boy,  grumbling 
nnd  muttering  to  himself,  sat  tied  hand  and  foot  on  a 
chair.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  Celeste,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  wave  of  self-pity  and  began  to  pour  his  woes 
into  the  ears  of  this  charming  stranger.  He  had  been  bad 
— he  admitted  it — and  Maw  had  tied  him  up  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  fire  and  the  dynamite  that  Paw  used  for 
blasting  stumps.  Maw  had  gone  to  Granny  White's 
and  his  name  was  Bill  and  he  was  awful  tired  and 
hungry. 

Celeste  threw  discipline  to  the  winds  and  untied  the 
urchin  who  grunted  his  thanks.  By  way  of  reciprocity, 
he  informed  her  that  her  dress  was  torn  "somethin'  awful" 
down  the  back  and  that  there  was  another  frock  hanging 
behind  the  door  which  she  was  welcome  to.  Celeste  grate- 
fully slipped  out  of  the  dress  which  the  brambles  had  torn 
to  tatters  and  put  on  a  rude  frock  of  blue  homespun 
which  was  oddly  becoming.  Billy,  who  had  stood 
decorously  with  his  back  turned  through  this 
process,  now  offered  to  conduct  her  back  to  the 
rock  to  meet  Bob  and  the  two  set  off  together. 
They  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  when 
rain  began  to  fall  in  heavy  drops.  A  vivid  tongue 
of  lightning  shot  out  of  the  sky  followed  by 
a  blast  that  was  not  all  thunder.  As  the  two 
explorers  turned  to  face  the  sound,  they 
saw  the  little  cottage  blasted  before  their 
eyes,  a  mute  testimony  to  the  power  of 
'paw's  dynamite." 

Celeste's     first     thought 

was     for     Billy.      She 

held  him  close 


m 
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is  if  he  were  still  in  danger.  "If  I  had 
rot  come,"  she  cried,  you  would  have 
jeen  there — you  would  have  gone  with 
;he  cottage!" 

Bill,  still   frightened  but  even  more 
embarrassed  at  her  emotion,  struggled 
tut  of  her  embrace.    "Come  on,  girl," 
le  said  with  manly  roughness.     "We 
jot  to  get  to  Granny  White's  before 
lark."  /y 

Meanwhile,  Bob  had  met  Dyrek  and 
lis  companion  in  the  forest,  had  set 
hem  off  the  girl's  track  with  a  few 
:asual  words  and  had  ridden  back  to 
the  rock  where  his  little  charge  was 

lidden.     Alarmed    at    not    finding        <^fl  .       /^8  !'  I 

ler,  his  first  impulse  was  to  hasten      y9 
o  Granny  White's  for  counsel.    As      W  RE 

le  paused   before   the   cottage,  he       V  v  , . 

leard  a  woman's  voice  crooning  a  : 

ullaby  and  the  unmistakable  wail  of 

i  very  new  baby.    He  gently  opened  »    '  '    ■' 

he  door  and  then  stopped  in  amaze- 
nent  at  the  domestic  picture  before 
lim.  Celeste  sat  before  the  fire  with 
:he  tiny  bundle  that  was  Mamie's  baby  ■' 

n  her  arms  while  Granny  White  was  "- 

sending  over  the  smiling  face  of  the 
ittle  mother  in  the  big  bed  nearby. 
$hen  Celeste  saw  him,  she  uttered  a 
:ry   of   joy   and   surprise   and   then 
:hecked  herself  and  held  up  her  finger 
or  silence.     Bob  advanced  with  the 
twkwardness  of  the  male  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  young  and  stood  looking 
lown  on  Che  little  Madonna  with  a 
,'aze  of  quizzical  tenderness. 

"He  isn't  as  ornamental  as  Mous- 
e's kittens,  is  he?"  he  teased. 

Celeste  flamed  with  indignation. 
'This  is  a  child  of  great  beauty,"  she 
:old  him,  haughtily.  "Is  it  that  you 
\o  not  love  the  little  human?" 

Bob  still  laughed  but  his  expres-  S99f  MB     '  B 

>ion  changed.     "Don't  confuse  race 

ipproval  with  love,  honey,"  he  told  -  ,,.    >  ,J.~, 

ler,  lightly.    "The  one  belongs  by  the  fireside,  '   *"*'' 

but  love  is  what  pipes  from  the  woods  in  the 
full  of  the  moon."  ,     ,  ■•     ,  ....  ..  , 

/->  i .       „i       i     u        x.      j        kti    •  ••_  ,..„  And  so  '    Celeste  cried  with   a  merry  gesture,     departs 

Celeste    shook    her   head.      "It    IS   a   difference   tOO    dlffi-       the  {ast  possesslon  of  the  Countess  of  Bersek  and  Krymn." 

:ult  for  me,"  she  said.    "I  do  not  understand.    I  think  I 

Jo  not  want  to — "  and  further  argument  was  lost  in  the     will  be  well-nigh  impossible  ever  to  prove  that  she  is  still 

oud  protests  of  the  infant  who  resented  being  under  dis-      alive." 

:ussion.  When  she  did  not  answer,  he  continued.    "You  will  be 

That  evening,  Bob  and  Celeste  sat  on  the  porch  under      only  a  nameless  young  girl  down  in  Tennessee.    As  it  is 
the  honeysuckles,  and  talked  of  her  future.  yours  is  a  great  destiny  of  power,  wealth,  name.     You 

"I  have  a  plan  that  I  think  will  send  your  uncle  away      must  decide  entirely  for  yourself.    I  must  not  advise  you." 
forever,"  Bob  told  her.     "But  you  must  consider  it  very  His  determination  not  to  influence  her  judgment  had  put 

rarefully  before  you  agree."  a  cold,  almost  a  harsh  note  into  Bob's  tones.    To  Betty's 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  Celeste  said  dreamily  and  only  half     sensitive  ears  it  seemed  like  stating  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of 
interested.     In  the  soft  dusk,  with  the  her.     Silent,  she  rose  and  hurried  back 

scent  of  the  flowers  heavy  on  her  senses  Out  of  a  Clear  Sky  into  the  house,  leaving  Bob  alone  with 

and   Bob's  powerful  figure  so  close  to      xt  ARRATED   by    perrnissiorii    from     the  night  and  the  honeysuckle, 
hers,   the  future  seemed  oddly  distant      1M    the  Paramount   photoplay,  writ-         On  the  next  afternoon,  the  peace  ot 
and  inconsequential.  ten  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  pro-     the  cottage  was  abruptly  broken  by  a 

"I  shall  lead  them  into  the  ruins  of      duced  by  Paramount,  with  the  follow-     heavy    knock    at    the    door       Before 

hip  cist  * 

Steve's  house,"  Bob  went  on,  "and  show  Granny  could  answer  it,  the  door  was 

them  in  the  debris  the  scraps  of  a  silk  t^l\\\\\\\\[\':\'^SS^\sSuk  rude,y   thrust  °Pen  and   Dyrek   strode 

dress  which  would  have  broken  my  heart  BUI...... ............Bobby  Connelly  haughtily  into  the  room  followed  by  Bob 

had  I  not  known  that  you  were  safe.  Mamie Irene  Freeman  and  Steve.    With  a  contemptuous  glance 

But  you  must  remember  this;  in  that  Granny M?rjorie  Holloway  Fisher  at  Granny,  the  nobleman  loudly  de- 
ruined  cottage  if  I  put  Celeste,  Countess  DyTek . .  .' . .  Edw °  J  ^atcHffe  manded  Den  and  paper.  "It  is  necessary 
de  Krymn  forever  out  of  her  world,  it  (Continued  on  page  112) 


Known  Here  As  Mrs. 


Where  ~Njorma  Talmadge 

and  her  husband   "\eep 

house"  —  as-  well  as  get 

their  recreation. 


Here  is  the  summer 
home  of  Miss  Tal- 
madge and  her  hus- 
band, Joseph  M. 
Schenclc,  magnate  of 
the  theatre,  and  pro- 
ducer of  his  wife's 
pictures.  The  little  dog 
bears  a  simple,  easy- 
to-say,  and  most  ap- 
propriate name  — 
"Dinky". 


A  real  tree  on  a  real  sea-beach  is  a 

rarity.     Yet  the  long  boughs  of  this 

old  patriarch  overhang  the  surf  at 

high  tide. 


THE  home  of  Norma  Talmadge  at  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
by  motor  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  heart  of  New 
York  City.  The  whole  grounds  comprise  several  acres, 
of  which  a  very  timely  vegetable  garden  forms  a  good 
part.  The  house  is  at  the  back  of  a  deep  lawn,  which 
terminates  in  a  wooded  and  rather  secluded  private  beach. 
The  view  from  the  house  is  magnificent,  and  across 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  ocean  thoroughfare  one  gets 
a  gray  glimpse  of  the  Connecticut  shore. 


Miss  Talmadge's  golf  practice  court,  in  which  the 
actress    is    making    a    careful    study    of  driving. 


Grand  Crossing 


Ompressions 


I-        % 


SHE  wasn't 
Olive  Thomas; 

She  was  Mrs.  Jack  Pickford. 

"It's 

Rather  Awful,"  she  Said. 

"My   Two    Brothers 

Are  in  it,  too. 

And  Jack — " 

She  Paused;  then 

She  Lifted  her  head,  and 

Those  Rather  Wonderful 

Light  Blue  Eyes  of  Hers 

Tried  to  Smile. 

"I'm  Glad 

He— They 

Are  Fighting  i-n  it." 

She's 

Too  Matter-of-fact 

Even  to  Try  to 

Impress   you. 

She  Told  Me 

She  Hoped  to  Have 

Some  Real  Parts 

To  Play ;   something 

More  Than 

Simp   Ingenues. 

"I  Might   Tuit 

As  Well 

Go  Back  on  the  Stage,  if 

They  Won't  Give  Me 

Bigger  Things  to  Do 

In  the  Movies. 

It's  All 

Work-work-work 

Out  in  California;  and 

One  Likes  to   Feel 

One's  Done  Something 

To  Show  for  it." 

She  Showed   me 

Some  Stills  for  her 

New  Picture;  she 

Was  Taking  them   with   her — 

"To    Show   Jack,   in   N.   Y." 

"Toton" 

Is  Seven  Reels,  and 

Olive  Plays  a  Boy 

In   Some  of  it. 

"This  is  the  First  Real  Thing 

I've  Ever  Done,  I  Think. 

I  Hope 

They'll  Like  it." 

(This   Means   You.) 

"I  Want  them 

To  Take  my  Work  in  it 

Seriously,  critically — " 

Yes,  she's  the  Same  Olive 

Who  was  in  the  Follies, 

Where  Every  Girl  Knows 

That  she  May  Fill  her  Role  Indifferently, 
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Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
Sittings  from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 
up  to  see  "PHOTOPLAY." 


But  Not  her  Stockings. 

Olive,  you  see, 

Is  Making  Pictures 

To  Show  'Em 

That  she  can  Act,  too. 

"At   Least,"   she   Concluded, 

"It  Gives  me  a  Chance 

To  Show  What  I  Can  Do ;  maybe 

That  Won't  be  Much,  but 

I   Can  Try." 

You  Get  So,  after  a  while, 

You    don't    Know 

What  she's  Saying. 

"I  don't  Care,"  you  Think. 

"We  can  Talk  about  Pictures 

Any  Old  Time. 

Are  they  Really  Blue — ?" 

Meaning  Olive's  Eyes. 

I  SAW  Madge  Kennedy. 
She   wasn't 

A  Film  Star,  and 

I  Wasn't 

An  Interviewer. 

It 

Was  this  Way. 

I  Was  With 

Dorothy  Gish,  and 

In  the  Lobby 
,Of  the  Hotel,  we 
'Saw  Madge  Kennedy. 

I   Hadn't 

Met  her  Before;  and 

Neither   Had  the  Gishes. 

She  was  Dressed 

In  a  Suit 

Of   Silver    Silk,    and 

She  Wore 

That  little  Hat 

With  the  Pink  Flowers 

That  you  Saw 

In  "The  Fair  Pretender." 

She  has 

The  Whitest  Skin,  and 

Very   Dark  Thoughtful   Eyes, 

And 

Her  Quiet  Dark  Hair 

Shines — like  Jet. 

Her  Husband, 

Harold  Bolster, 

Was  There;   -nd 

Even  if  I'd  Wanted 


llpi^* 


To    Interview    her,    he 

Wouldn't   Have  Stood   for   it. 

She 

Was  Vacationing,  she  Said. 
Pretty  Soon,  we  all 
Shook  Hands,  and  she 
Smiled  her  Little  Crooked  Smile 
At  me.     And  then 
Mr.  Bolster 
Took  Mrs.  Bolster 
In  to  Lunch. 
When 

We  Went  In  too,  there 
They  Sat.     They 
Looked  Happy,  and 
They  Weren't  Bored. 
And 

Here's  Some  Things 
I  Found  Out  about  her — 
But  she  Didn't  Tell  Me. 
She 

Likes  Nessolrode  Pudding; 
It's  her  Favorite  Dessert. 
She  Loves 

Blue   Violets;   and  she   Can 
Sing,  and  Paint, 
And  Draw  Cartoons. 
Madge  Kennedy 
Started  Out 

To   Be   an  Art  Student;  but 
She  was   Sidetracked 
By  Someone 
Who  Saw  her 
In  Amateur  Theatricals — 
And  Told  her 

She  should  Go  on  the  Stage. 
And  Now 
She's  in  Love  with  the  Movies. 

Miss  Kennedy 

Is  One  of  these  People 

You'd   Like  to   Meet  Again, 

And  Know. 


I  Thought 

I'd  Like 

To  See  her  Again, 

Myself. 

So  the  Next  Day 

I  Called  her 

At  her  Hotel. 

"Is 

Miss   Kennedy 

In?"  I  asked. 

"Miss   Kennedy  ? 

No,"  they   Reproved. 

"Mrs.  Harold  Bolster 

Left    this  Morning." 


The    Personality    Test 

With  special  reference  to  the  experience  of  Gladys  Hulette 

By  Randolph  Bartlett 


WHEN   a   film   company   discovers   that 
young  woman  has  screen  "possibilities," 
the  next  step  is  to  make  a  test.  '  The  as- 
pirant is  taken  to  the  studio,  advised  in 
the  mysteries  of  make-up   for  the  camera,  and 
coached  through  several  scenes.     The  resulting 
film  is  examined  by  the  powers  of  yea  and  nay 
If  the  aspirant  photographs  well,  if  her  eyes  do 
not  look  faded  and  the  lines  of  her  face  are 
pleasing,  if  she  carries  herself  well  and  has  a 
modicum   of   dramatic   ability,  she   is  en- 
gaged. 

Immediately  she  is  classified.  She  is 
the  vampire  type,  the  ingenue  type,  the 
leading  woman  type,  the  comedy  type, 
or  one  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
other  arbitrary  classifications.  That's  all 
the  kinds  of  women  there  are,  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  casting  director. 
She  looks  like  an  ingenue,  therefore  she 
is  an  ingenue. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as   a    personality   test.     Appearance   is 
everything — character  nothing. 

Thus  it  transpires  that  because  a 
young  woman  has  curls  like  Mary 
Pickford's,  or  eyes  like  Norma  Tal- 
madge's    or    a    nose    like    Pauline 
Frederick's,  she  is  sentenced  for  the 
remainder  of  her  unnatural  screen 
existence   to   appear  in   plays   ap- 
proximating those  in  which   those 
stars  have  made  thir  successes.  Perhaps  the  girl 
with  the  Talmadge  eyes  has  all  the  instincts 
required  of  a  leading  woman   for  Charlie 
Chaplin,  but  those  instincts  have  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  interest  of  precedent. 
So  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  I  offer 
this  suggestion,  without  fee — that  a  new 
functionary  be  installed  to  make  per- 
sonality tests  of  players.    It  is  a  posi- 
tion of  the  highest  responsibility,  call- 
ing for  unusual  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  character,  sympathy  with 
ambition,    insight    into    motives.      He 
would  have  to  be  a  person  who  never 
even  heard  of  the  tradition  that  a  man 
with  a  black  moustache  is  a  villain 


The  piquant 
Hulette  face 
quiet  moments,  is 
of  a  seriousness 
that  approaches  a 
frown.  Her  dark 
gray  eyes  are  in- 
tent,   questioning. 


and  a  girl  with  a  pout  is  an  ingenue.  He  would  have  to 
possess,  in  a  great  measure,  the  qualities  of  a  professor 
of  applied  psychology.  But  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions would  be  of  vastly  greater  importance  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  career  of  a  star  than  the  mere  screen  test  of  the 
young  woman's  physiology.  For,  little  by  little,  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  not  what  a  player  looks 
like,  but  what  he  or  she  is  in  his  own  mind,  is  what  de- 
termines the  effect  of  his  acting  for  the  screen.  The 
shadow  on  the  screen  is  no  more  surface  thing,  but  a 

living  entity,  which  is  why 

so    many    pictures 

are  bad,  because 

they     compel 

players      to 

enact  roles 

which 

they 
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cannot   feel,   and   with   which   they  have  no   sympathy. 

Take  it  or  leave  it. 

What  I  started  to  do  was  write  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Miss  Gladys  Hulette.  A  brief  chat  with  that 
small  person  revealed  an  individuality  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  had  encountered  in  contemplat- 
ing the  productions  in  which 
she  appeared,  that  I  could 
not  resist  offering  this  gra- 
tuitous piece  of  advice — a 
harmless  pastime. 

The  Hulette  of  the  Pathe 
and  Thanhouser  pictures  is, 
ordinarily,  a  Blighted  Be- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  came  about. 
The  piquant  Hulette  face, 
in  quiet  moments,  is  of  a 
seriousness  that  approaches 
a  frown.  Her  dark  grey 
eyes  are  intent,  questioning. 

"Dramatic  ingenue!"  ex- 
'  claims  the  casting  director, 
and  the  matter  is  decided 
for  all  time.  But  even  so 
casual  a  student  of  per- 
sonality as  myself  could  see 
that  there  was  no  real  grav- 
ity in  that  half  frown.  It 
is  the  gravity  of  the  young 
fox  terrier,  about  to  hurl 
himself  into  a  spasm  of 
joyous  frolic.  And  they 
wouldn't  let  little  Miss  Hu- 
lette frolic.       They  wanted 


Miss  Hulette  when  she  played  with  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  "Wang." 


her  to  be  tragic — they  wanted  to  capitalize  that  frown, 
which  wasn't  a  frown  at  all,  but  a  quizzical  attitude  toward 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Miss  Hulette 
to  be  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  play-girls  of  pic- 
ures. 

Not  too  late  by  any  means — for  although  this  five  feet, 

four  inches  of  slender  girl 
has  been  before  the  public 
for  quite  a  while,  that  is 
about  all  the  time  there  has 
been  any  such  person.  She 
was  the  original  Tyltyl  in 
the  New  Theatre  produc- 
tion of  Maeterlinck's  fan- 
tasy, "The  Blue  Bird,"  re- 
cently done  into  pictures  by 
Maurice  Tourneur.  She  was 
with  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  his 
'steenth  revival  of  "Wang." 
She  was  in  the  companies 
that  supported  Nazimova 
and  Kalich.  Four  years 
ago  she  joined  Edison, 
went  thence  to  Thanhouser, 
and  concluded  with  Pathe. 
It  is  quite  a  career  for 
a  little  girl,  and  yet  she 
is  quite  grown  up  after  all, 
for  is  she  not  the  wife  of 
William  Parke,  Jr.,  erst- 
while a  member  of  her  com- 
pany, but  now  an  aviator  in 
the  American  forces  some- 
where in  United  States  of 
Europe? 


I  Am  THE  GUN  IN  THE  DRAWER 


I  AM  The  Gun  in  the  Drawer. 
I  am  the  Defaulter's  back  door,  the  Hero's  loud 

moment,  little  Willie's  accident,  the  lock 

on  the  Ingenue's  honor,  the  playwright's 

stupid  solution,  the  Director's  easy  way  out, 

the  sure  cure  for  Over-Footage. 
I  was  in  the  first  Motion  Picture,  and  now 
I  am  liable  to  appear  anywhere. 

I  am  the  goldarndest  excuse  for  real  drama  on  the  screen — 
— but  they  need  me  in  France, 

and  if  someone  will  only  send  me  across 

I  may  get  a  Hun  or  two 

and  then  the  sore  world  may  forget  that  I  ever  was 
The  Gun  in  the  Drawer. 


Cheating  the  Animals 


Marie  V/alcamp  is  not  at  the  present  time  in 
the  mar\et  for  wild  animal  serials,  because  — 


IT  was  Fourth  of  July  out  in  the  little  town  of  Dennison,  Ohio,  and  the  citizens 
were  preparing  for  a  grand  and  glorious  time.  One  of  the  principal  events 
scheduled  for  the  day  was  a  children's  cake  walking  contest,  to  be  held  in 
"The  Park,"  the  largest  entertainment  hall  in  the  little  town. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  were  stricken  with  stage  fright  and  set  up  a  dismal 
howling  when  their  numbers  were  hung  up.  But  among  the  throng  was  one 
little  golden-haired  creature  of  five  years  of  age  who  was  in  her  element.  She 
meant  to  have  that  cake  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  earning*  of  it. 

She  did! 

The  winner  was  none  other  than  Marie  Walcamp,  known  to  fame,  at  present, 
as  the  Universal  daredevil  of  the  films.     That  was.  her  first  public  appearance, 
and  it  was  distinguished  by  the  same  sang  froid  in  the  face  of  a  crisis  that  she 
has  since  shown  in  countless  situations  fraught  with  real,  red  danger. 

Again  it  was  Fourth  of  July.  And  this  day  was  celebrated  in  every  capital 
of  the  Allied  world  for  the  forces  of  liberty,  the  triumph  of  which  the  day  cele- 
brates, were  arranged  against  oppression.  It  was  the  year  1918.  Again  there 
was  a  contest.  But  this  time  it  was  no  child's  work.  It  was  a  contest  between 
girl  and  beast.  The  girl  was  Marie  Walcamp  and  the  beast,  Kaiser  Leo,  who 
was  playing  the  villain  role  in  a  little  private  Vendetta  of  his  own  founded  on 
"The  Lion's  Claws." 

Kaiser  Leo  had  become 
unmanageably  wild  the  day 
before  the  Fourth,  when 
cheated  out  of  a  nice  juicy 
human  meal.  Marie  and  a 
child  of  four  had  been  res- 
cued just  in  time.  Thus  Leo 
was  blind  mad. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was 
celebrated  by  "The  Lion's 
Claws"  company  in  working 
overtime.  All  hands  were 
tired  and  Kaiser  Leo,  smart- 
ing under  hunger  and  restric- 
tion, saw  the  chance  he  had 
been  waiting  for  when  he  and 
three  other  lions  were  sup- 
posed to  run  over  a  log  be- 
hind which  Miss  Walcamp 
was  hiding  out  in  terror. 
Kaiser  was  the  last  of  the 
four  and  he  saw  Marie  as  he 
jumped  over  her.  Turning 
like  lightning  he  pounced  on 
the  now  really  terrified  girl 
and  before  the  guard,  who  al- 
ways has  his  gun  trained  on 
the  wild  animal  cage,  could 


Marie  Walcamp  has  lost  her  taste  for  animal  adventure  since  Kaiser 

Leo  ripped  open  her  shoulder — in  ferocious  earnest.     And  who  could 

blame  Marie? 


fire,  he  had  dug  his  claws  deep 
into  Miss  Walcamp's  left 
shoulder. 

Fortunately  for  the  serial 
the  scenes  showing  the  birth- 
marks of  the  lion's  claws 
called  for  in  the  script  had 
already  been  taken.  Miss 
Walcamp's  shoulder  will  not 
bear  exposure  to  the  camera* 
for  some  time.  Incidentally 
Miss  Walcamp  has  lost  her 
taste  for  animal  adventure. 
She  countermanded  the  next 
serial,  and  Elliott  J.  Clawson 
was  called  in  to  write  a  serial 
around  a  woman  secret  service 
operative.  And  there  are  no 
animals  in  it. 
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RIDDLE  GAWNE 


His  was  a  soul  of  Hatred,  with  all  mankind  his  enemy. 
But — in  the  shape  of  a  woman— came  faith  reborn. 

By  Gerald  C.  Duffy 


JEFFERSON  GAWNE  opened  the  door  slowly,  silently, 
and  stepped  into  the  blackness  of  the  unlighted  room. 
Almost   instinctively  his   hand   slipped  down   to   his 
holster  and  he  stood  motionless.     Not  the  slightest 
sound   disturbed   the  heavy  silence — nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  was  not  alone. 

And  yet  Gawne  knew  that  he 
was  not  alone.     He  knew,  as 
though  he  could  see,  that 
somewhere   within   those 
same    four    walls    there 
was  another  person.    At 
least,  his  brother  must 
be  there.     Less  than 
fifteen   minutes   be- 
fore   they 


had  parted  in  front  of  the  bunkhouse  and  Wesley  had  to'.d 
him  to  wait  while  he  ran  to  the  house;  that  he  would  be 
right  back.  There  had  been  a  light  in  the  house  then;  they 
had  seen  it  from  where  they  stood.  The  bunkhouse  was 
situated  a  fairly  good  distance  from  the  ranch-house,  but 
there  was  nothing  between  the  two  to  obstruct  the  vision. 
Gawne  had  watched  and  seen  the  flood  of  light  silhouette 
his  brother's  form  against  the  blackness  of  the  night  as  he 
had  entered  through  the  door.  He  had  waited.  For  a 
moment  he  had  turned  away  to  knock  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  against  the  bunkhouse  wall.  And,  when  he  had 
turned  back,  the  house  was  in  darkness.  He  had  heard 
nothing,  although  it  was  possible  that,  with  the  distance 
and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  rapping  against  the  wall,  he  would 
not  have  heard  a  noise  had  there  been  one. 

Yet  why  should  the  light  in  his  brother's  home  be  gone? 
His  wife  and  little  Jane  were  there.    Wesley  had  said  noth- 
ing of  bringing  them.    He  had  waited  longer  in  the  thought 
that  his  brother  might  be  approach- 
ing,  but   he   had   not    come.    And 
then,  muffled  by  the  soft  grass  of  the 
prairie,  he  had  heard  a  faint  sound 
of    hoof    beats.     They    had 
grown  fainter  and  finally  had 
ceased     entirely.       Jefferson 
Gawne  had  known  that  they 
could  not  have  been  his  broth- 
horse     for     he     was 
standing  but  a  few  feet 
away.    He  had  started 
toward  the  house  on  a 
slow  run. 


Gawne  had  taken 
little  Jane  from  her 
cradle  and  shel- 
tered her  from  the 
world,  traveling  to 
a  country  appro- 
priately wild  with 
his  feelings. 
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And  so  now,  as  he  stood  alert,  listening,  with  his  hand 
ready  on  his  gun,  he  knew  that  he  was  not  alone. 

He  lit  a  match.  It  was  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do  in  the 
face  of  danger,  but  nevertheless  Gawne  thought  it  was 
better  than  the  tenseness  of  standing  in  the  mysterious 
darkness.  Then,  too,  if  he  was  revealing  himself,  he  trusted 
the  quickness  of  his  finger  and  the  keenness  of  his  eye  to 
bring  him  out  of  the  situation.  But  the  matchlight 
revealed  nothing.  He  walked  to  the  table  and  took  his  hand 
from  his  gun  sufficiently  long  to  light  the  lamp.  The  chim- 
ney, he  noted  as  he  raised  it,  was  still  warm.  When  he 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  lamp  Gawne  saw  what  the  table 
had  hidden  from  him  before.  Stretched  out  before  him 
on  the  floor,  his  hair  soggy  with  blood,  lay  the  form  of  a 
man — his  brother.  He  ran  to  him  and  lifted  his  head. 
Wesley  opened  his  eyes  slightly  and  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  his  own  blood.  His  lips  parted  with  an  effort  and  he 
spoke  softly. 

"It's  Watt  Hyat  from  Cheyenne — You  never  saw  him, 
Jeff,  but  he's  got  my  wife — and  now  he's  got  me — he's — " 

But  it  seemed  as  though  Providence  had  granted  life  to 
Wesley  Gawne  only  long  enough  to  let  him  tell  his  story. 
As  he  spoke  he  fell  over  quietly  into  his  brother's  arms  and 
his  body  grew  limp.  Jefferson  Gawne  lowered  him  to  the 
floor  and  raised  his  eyes.  As  he  did  so  they  fell  directly 
upon  a  cradle,  roughly  cut  from  a  barrel,  that  stood  but 
a  few  feet  away.  In  it  was  little  Jane,  his  brother's  baby, 
lying  peacefully  upon  a  bed  of  tattered  rags,  a  victim  of 
whatever  destiny  might  be  chosen  for  her  by  Fate. 

Gawne's  eyes  narrowed  to  two  thin  slits  of  fire.  His 
features  hardened  like  sculptured  bronze,  his  fists,  which 
had  clenched  involuntarily,  loosened  and  fell  to  the  butts 
of  his  revolvers.  It  was  at  that  moment,  peering  upon  the 
ruined  debris  of  two  shattered  lives,  that  the  Spirit  of 


Vengeance  invaded  the  soul  of  the  man,  driving  from  it 
most  that  was  human,  all  that  was  tender.  It  was  then 
that,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  Jefferson  Gawne  vowed  his 
hatred  and  promised  his  God  that  he  would  hold  the  world 
to  task,  to  the  punishment  of  Hyat. 

The  fifteen  years  that  followed  the  murder  might  just  as 
well  have  been  omitted  from  the  life  of  Jefferson  Gawne. 
To  him  they  were  an  existence  entirely  apart  from  life; 
fifteen  long,  lean  years  which  stood  in  the  path  of  his  pro- 
gress and  had  to  be  traversed  before  he  could  go  on  with 
life,  the  life  he  had  devoted  to  search  and  revenge  for  the 
murderer  of  his  brother.  They  held  no  interest  for  him; 
their  fruitlessness  had  no  place  in  his  life  of  glowing  wrath. 
He  tried  to  slumber  through  them,  but  the  relentless  fangs 
of  his  hate  stung  impatiently  and  poisoned  his  soul  more 
with  every  passing  hour.  Jane,  the  only  living  being  who 
could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  into  his  human  side,  was 
his  only  companion.  She  was  the  reason,  the  only  reason, 
that  he  waited  through  those  fifteen  years,  dreading  as  he 
waited  that  death  would  call  Hyat  from  the  world  before 
he  could  make  him  pay.  When  her  father  had  been  killed 
and  her  mother  had  absconded  with  his  murderer,  Gawne 
had  taken  little  Jane  from  her  cradle  and  sheltered  her  from 
the  world.  He  had  searched  the  country  nearby  for  the 
scoundrel  who  had  thrown  her  life  to  the  winds  of  fortune, 
and,  when  his  search  had  been  fruitless,  he  knew  that  it 
would  take  years  to  carry  out  his  vengeance.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  there  was  little  Jane,  who  had  to  be  reared  to  a 
woman.  Gawne  had  resolved  to  wait,  for  her  sake.  He 
settled  on  the  Diamond  Bar  ranch,  in  a  country  appro- 
priately wild  with  his  feelings,  and  waited.  To  her  he  was 
a  father — a  man  with  some  big  purpose  in  life  which  was 
a  secret  to  the  world,    To  the  others  about  him,  who  saw 
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but   could   not   understand  his   grudge  Riddle  Gawne  "There's  five  Bozzam  men  here,''  he 

against    mankind,    he    was    "Riddle"  .■■  .  snapped,  "who  figure  on  shootin'  when 

Gawne  a  mystery  living  apart  like  Nt^f&o^op^wLich  iHurn!  ^ turn  my  back  I've  spotted  'em. 
some  saturnine  spirit  of  the  sage.  was  adapted  for  theFsc^e'en  fron;  a  novel'     They're  to  hit  the  breeze  to  the  edge  of 

At  last  the  fifteen  years  dragged  by.     by  Charles  Alden  Seltzer.  the  town.    I  bore  the  last  man  past  that 

Gawne  saw  Jane  transform  from  child-     Riddle  Gawne William  S.  Hart     hitchin'  rack."    He  designated  the  point 

hood  to  a  girl — a  girl  who  was  more     Kathleen  Harkless by  a  wave  of  his  hand.     The  Bozzam 

woman   than  her  years  permitted   her  Katherine  MacDonald     men  stared  at  him — and  at  his  hand  by 

appearance  to  admit.     And  then,  after     ^ZhTmL Gretchen  SS     his  belt-and  they  started  to  run.    As 

the    lagging    years,    things    happened     Jane  Gawne Gertrude  Short      the  last  man  straggled  past  the  hitching 

quickly   to  "Riddle  Gawne."     Certain     Colonel  Harkless E.  B.  Tilton      rack  there  was  a  shot.    He  reeled  and 

incidents — important    incidents — in   his     Reb  Butler Milton  Ross     fell.    Kathleen  Harkless  glared  at  Gawne 

future  were  to  be  governed  even  by  a     ^f^f516* GeHH  St     in  horror- 

woman.      A    woman!      And    "Riddle"  "That  was  murder!"  she  gasped. 

Gawne  himself  had,   for  what  seemed  "No  ma'am,"  retorted  Gawne  quietly, 

his  entire  life,  cursed  them  as  the  root  of  every  evil  that  as  he  lifted  her  bags  from  the  road.  "His  shoulder's 
was  perpetrated  by  mankind.  This,  certainly,  he  would  scratched  a  bit.  He'll  live  to  cause  any  amount  o' 
never  have  believed  could  happen.     But  now —  trouble." 

"Riddle"  Gawne  stood  cynically  watching  the  group  of  These  were  the  last  words  that  passed  between  the  two 
men  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  Kiowa  bar.  They  were  for  the  next  five  miles  of  the  journey  to  the  Harkless 
passing  a  photograph  from  hand  to  hand  and  fingering  it  ranch.  As  they  passed  through  the  town  Kathleen  heard 
covetously,  as  though  it  were  the  living  form  of  the  girl  the  natives  who  had  seen  the  fight  commenting  on  it  and 
it  pictured.  He  gathered  from  their  conversation  the  story  lauding  Gawne  as  the  only  man  in  the  territory  who  held 
of  the  girl  and  the  likely  future  that  the  men  were  plan-  no  fear  of  Bozzam.  It  was  evident  that,  in  the  consensus 
ning  for  her — planning  each  in  his  own  malicious  mind,  of  opinion,  Gawne  was  in  the  right.  She  had  plenty  of 
not  collectively,  but  every  one  secretly,  scheming  for  him-  time  to  think  this  all  over  and  to  study  her  companion, 
self.  They  were  all  members  of  Hame  Bozzam 's  gang  of  for  he  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  her  as  they  rode 
rustlers  and  their  lives  were  governed  only  by  three  things —  along.    He  might,  from  all  appearances,  have 

lust,  gold  and  the  lead  of  a  "forty-five."  gjj^^       Deen  "ding  alone.   In  truth,  he  already 

The  girl  whose  picture  they  were  scrutinizing  was  Kath-  BV      considered  his  act  folly  and  was  upbraid- 

leen  Harkless,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Harkless,  a  Southern  ^     ing  himself  for  it.    After  they  had  ridden 

gentleman,  who,  when  he  had  come  West  had  fallen  a  victim  ^^^m  -^  '  for  what  seemed  an  eternity,  in  silence, 
of  environment  and  was  now  one  of  Bozzam's  rustlers.     Mt     » 1  Kathleen  spoke. 

She  was  expected  that  afternoon,  any  moment  now,  on     m        WiS  :  vr:  "^  must  apologize,"  she  murmured, 

the  stage.    She  had  just  come  from  the  East  and  was  to    I  ■     "for  what  I  said  about  the  shooting. 

live  with  her  father.     From  the  remarks  passed  it  was  I — " 

evident  that  the  photograph  showed  her  to  be  beautiful.       BH|  l  \V ji  fh  "You  needn't  bother.    I'm  not  wor- 

Harkless  had  given  the  picture  to  one  of  his  punchers    W  W^Ak        r^n'     aDout     it"     Gawne     retorted 

so  that  he  could  recognize  her  when  he  met  the  stage     A  WM^?**  coldly. 

and  bring  her  home.     The  puncher  had  gotten  to  the     A  .       K^     m  The    Bozzam    ranch   was   almost 

Kiowa  too  long  before  the  stage  and  had  succumbed  to  ^B^^V  r  wP^&*H  reached  before  another  word  was 
whiskey.  The  Bozzam  men  had  taken  the  picture  A  |v-»  .  t^Bp-^  spoken.  Kathleen  made  no 
and  were  trying  to  decide  which  one  would  take  the       A  B 'TH^bI  I  Ift      further  attempt  to  open  conver- 

drunken  puncher's  place.    Gawne  thought  he  should      A    v4|t  '.'■'■'  I       sation.    To  her  Gawne  presented 

help  her.     But  he  hated  women — all  women — all      A      bu&  '    .  &U  m       the  same  human  riddle  that  he 

mankind.     Yet  he  was  not  a  brute.     He  made  no      ^^     •  f^d'-         '**■      did   to   a11    the    wor,d-    And   she 

move  toward  the  men,  but  stood,  with  stolid,  uninter-   ■  B      '/   W      found  herself  curious  to  learn  the 

ested  expression,  regarding  them  and  thinking.  A       ^g\,     kSftS  explanation. 

The  stage  came  in.     Bozzam's  men  clustered  to        |Wm'.-^:.,J''V'  As  for  Gawne>  !t  was  almost 

meet  it,  or  rather  to  meet  the  beautiful  new  resident     MkV  ^m*'*  W       an  eff°rt  f°r  him  t0  retain  h'S 

that  it  was  bringing  to  Bozzam  City.  But  when  A  |bj|  9  HP\  reserve.  He  was  strangely  in- 
they  clambered  to  assist  her  to  the  ground  they  A  HD  B  9  W^  \M  terested— and  he  resented  it. 
discovered  that  somehow  the  first  man  to  grasp  her    ASA       '.  I^^^k        There  waS  a  va§ue-  ir>tangi- 

arm  was  "Riddle"  Gawne.    They  looked  at  him     JH  '.  Br       ble,  inexplicable  impulse  with- 

and  looked  at  each  other.  [.''    P^B  W/KAr  in  him  that  urged  him  to  make 

It  wa:  Gawne  who  spoke  A'    W    ^A       W^\  \» .        friends.      But     he    refused    to 

first:  ■  ~^^^H^^J&m     A,     v  tB  ^       Ear         answer  it.    And  then,  when  the 

It  was  Gawne's    chance,    and  Br^^B  *'  V^T 

he   was   alert.       With   a   single  iB^^tHJ      ^fejflfl  * 

jerk  he  turned  the  revolver.  . .  .  Jm  t     -.  O  iw*^        \ 

Raisley    stopped     suddenly    in  w^'  1  fH^'k  ^^k  \ 

his   steps  and   fell.  ^ tP^H  Hfil  _^^Lr  il^Kt 
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Harkless  home  loomed  into  view,  the  suspense  broke.  It 
happened  that  they  both  looked  toward  each  other  at  the 
same  moment.  Their  eyes  met.  Kathleen  laughed.  And 
Gawne,  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  astonish- 
ing himself  by  it,  broke  into  a  laugh  also.  That  was  the 
beginning. 

The  next  thing  of  importance  in  Gawne's  career  occurred 
a  week  later.  "Riddle"  Gawne  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  bunkhouse  brushing  his  clothes  with  an  old  broom, 
when  he  heard  a  horse  approaching  at  a  gallop,  and,  look- 
ing up,  was  surprised  to  see  Kathleen  Harkless.  She  drew 
up  beside  him  and  dismounted.  "I  came  to  see — Jane?" 
she  announced. 

"I  reckon  she'll  be  glad  to  know  you,"  Gawne  replied. 
"She  don't  see  much  of  women,  an'  I  guess  she  misses  'em 
a  bit.  It  aint  her  fault  she  was  born  to  wear  dresses;  it's 
more  like  her  hard  luck.  Yes  ma'am,  I  reckon  she'll  shake 
your  hand  aplenty." 

But  if  Kathleen  came  to  see  Jane,  she  accomplished  some- 
thing further — something  that  no  one  else  had  been  able 
to  do  in  all  of  the  fifteen  years  of  his  changed  life.  She 
met,  for  the  first  time,  Jefferson  Gawne.  She  solved  the 
riddle.  And  Gawne  himself,  it  was,  who  unravelled  the 
mystery.  Perhaps  it  was  something  in  her  expression  when 
she  asked  him  innocently  why  it  was  he  seemed  so  hard. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  told.  He  related  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  finished  with  the  words:  "And  now, 
by  God,  the  world  is  goin'  to  pay.  If  God  don't  right  the 
devil's  wrongs  I'm  goin'  to  do  the  job  for  him." 

There  was  a  heavy  silence  v/hen  he  stopped  talking. 
Gawne  watched  Kathleen  and  he  saw  that  she  understood. 
But  then,  when  she  apparently  had  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, she  glared  into  his  eyes  unwaveringly  and,  with  a 
note  of  accusation  in  her  voice,  she  said: 

"Jefferson  Gawne,  you  admit  that  you  have  lived  to  hate 
two  people,  but  because  of  the  sins  of  one  man  and  one 
woman — why  hate  the  world?  Tell  me,  is  that  fair? 
...    Is  it?" 


"I  aint  arguin'  ma'am; 
answer. 

And  Kathleen  continued, 
could   get   no   further   com- 
ment from  Gawne.    He  knew 
that  her  words  were  having 
their  effect  upon  him,  but  he 
dared  not  to  admit  it,  even  to 
himself.     So,  when  she  left, 
she  did  not  know  the  tur- 
moil    that    she    had 
started  in  his  soul. 

It  was  this  moment, 
when  Kathleen  turned 
her   back   and   put   her 
foot    in    her    stirrup    to 
leave,     that    Gawne    ex- 
perienced an  emotion 
which  his  heart  had  never 
felt.     It  was  so  new,  so 
strange,   that  he  knew 
not  what  it  meant ;  but 
it  was  at  that  moment 
that   the   barristered 
doors    of    his    soul 
first  sagged  to  the 
leaning  weight  of 
love.     And,  as 
Kathleen's   horse 
disappeared 
along  the  trail  to 
the  Harkless 
ranch,  one  of  the 
punchers,  ceasing 
in  surprise  for  a 


listenin 


But  she 


moment  from  his  chores,  murmured  to  no  one  in  particular: 
"Doggone,  if  the  boss  aint  larnin'  to  whistle  purty  good!" 
But  the  mist  that  clouded  the  unjust  hatred  in  the  heart 
of  "Riddle"  Gawne,  did  not  in  any  way  veil  the  impetuous 
character  of  the  virile  man,  or  hide  to  the  slightest  degree 
the  spirit  of  revenge  that  raged  within  him. 

Proof  of  this  was  evidenced  the  following  morning  when 
Reb  Butler,  the  Sheriff,  who  administered  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  Hame  Bozzam,  paid  Gawne  a  "business"  call. 

"I  come  to  jail  you  for  last  week's  shootin',"  he  an- 
nounced bluntly,  but  with  the  tone  of  one  tottering  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  duty  assigned  him  to  perform. 
"You  shot  up  Cass  an'  Paisley  an'  you're  wanted.  Bozzam 
has  entered  complaint  against  you." 

"This  law  an'  order  craze  is  kinda  sudden,  aint  it?" 
Gawne  questioned  half-smiling. 

"It  may  be  sudden,"  retorted  Butler,  "but  I'm  takin' 
you  dead  or  livin' — whichever  you  prefer." 

And  Gawne  rode  back  to  Bozzam  City  with  the  sheriff, 
but  the  sight,  as  Bozzam  saw  it  from  his  porch,  was  just 
a  little  different  from  the  one  he  had  expected.  For  the 
two  drove  up  before  his  ranch-house  and  drew  their  horses 
— and  the  man  who  should  have  been  the  prisoner  dis- 
mounted first  and  helped  the  sheriff,  whose  hands  were 
bound  securely  behind  his  back,  from  the  saddle.  He  sat 
him  heavily  on  the  steps  while  Bozzam  and  his  henchmen 
gazed  on  in  amazement,  their  anger  flashing  in  their  eyes 
but  their  hands  stilled  in  fear.  When  Gawne  had  mounted 
again  he  looked  to  Bozzam  and  spoke  curtly: 

"You  can  cut  down  the  overhead  o'  runnin'  your  peace- 
lovin'  town  if  you  do  your  own  killin',  Bozzam!" 

The  leader  of  the  rustlers  and  his  men  frowned  sourly 
but  made  no  move.  But  in  the  door  stood  another  who 
had  been  loyal  to  the  Bozzam  outfit  for  many  years — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  she  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the  life — 
and  her  expression  was  different.  She 
was  Blanche  Dillon,  a  former  dance- 
hall  girl,  whose  charms  had  so  at- 
tracted Bozzam  that  he  had  caused 
her  to  abandon  the  dance-hall  in 
favor  of  a  position  as  his  "house- 
keeper." As  Gawne  spoke,  and  she  re- 
garded with  a  sneer  the  man- 
■  ^  ner  in  which  his  fearless 
|gi  words  cowed  Bozzam  and 
the  others,  a  look  of  ad- 
miration crept  into  her 
eyes  and  she  smiled  a 
little  as  she  saw  him 
ride  triumphantly  away. 
But  Gawne  did  not 
ride  far.  When  he  was 
starting  along  the 
trail  back  to  the 
Diamond  Bar,  and 
his  form  was  sil- 
houetted sharp 
against  the  sky, 
there  were  eyes  that 
followed  carefully  his 
course.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  Nigger  Paisley, 
the  victim  of  the  shoot- 
(Continued  on   page 
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With  Kathleen  and 
Jane  to  aid  him, 
Gawne  struggled  to 
his  feet  end  stood 
smiling  from  one  to 
the  other. 


Early  to  Breakfast 


I  WAS  sure  I  had  mistaken  the  time  for  my  appoint- 
ment. It  was  the  hour  when  early  typists  are  hang- 
ing up  their  hats  in  the  office  and  late  parties  are 
rolling  home  in  taxis  and  most  leading  men  are 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  entertainer.  But  Taylor 
Holmes  met  me  before  the  breakfast  room  of  his  hotel 
without  the  suspicion  of  a  yawn  and  with  the  brisk 
manner  of  one  who  has  been  up  for  hours.  I  said  some- 
thing apologetic  about  getting  there  at  dawn. 

"What  do  you  mean,  dawn?"  he  asked  in  evident 
amazement.  "I  wouldn't  know  how  to  get  through  the 
day  if  I  began  it  any  later.  There  is  little  enough  time 
as  it  is." 

"Do   you   always   have   interviews 
before  breakfast?"  I  inquired,  ad- 
miringly. 

He  fixed  me  with  a  quiz- 
zical gaze.     "My  dear 
young   lady,"    he   began 
paternally.  "My  break- 
fast is  a  dim  memory 
of  the  past.     It's  ob- 
vious   that    you 
haven't    had    yours. 
Come    right    in    and 
have  a  grape-fruit." 

"But  I've  had  a 
grape-fruit,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"You     haven't 
had  one  of  these," 
he     insisted.     "They 
are  from  Florida  and 
like  nothing  else  in  the 
world."    And  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion  of 
Florida   versus    Califor- 
nia   citrus    fruits,    we 
compromised  on  cof 
fee  and  interesting 
little  rolls. 

He  has  al- 
ways had  the 
early     ris- 

Lewis 
Smith 


Through  his  earlier  years  on  the  stage  Mr.  Holmes  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  motion  picture  —  and  then 
along  came  some  characters  that  he  found  irresistible. 
Above,  as  Lord  Dawlish,  in  "Uneasy  Money."  At 
right,    as   T.    Boggs  Johns,    in   "A   Pair   of  Sixes." 

ing  habit,  he  confided  to  me.    He  must  have 
been  the  sort  of  baby  that  woke  the  house- 
hold with  gleeful  carols  at  five  a.  m.     For 
him  the  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things  that   the   earliest  hour   of  the   day 
hardly  gives  one  time  to  get  the  work  done. 
As  soon  as  we  began  to  talk  about  his  work, 
I  understood  why  this  was.     Among  other 
things,  he  was  helping  the  Lambs  with  their 
gambol,  rehearsing  for  a  vaudeville  skit,  and 
practising  intensive  gardening  in  his  summer 
home  on  Long  Island,  to  say  nothing  of  brows- 
ing through  the  library  desk  for  a  pen  with 
which  to  sign  his  interesting  Triangle  contract. 
This   would   occupy    an   ordinary    person    for 
twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  and  yet 
Mr.  Holmes  has  an  air  of  looking  about  for  the 
next  thing  to  do.     He  skimmed  over  his  schedule 
with  an  all-in-the-day's-work  sort  of  manner  that 
would  make  the  proverbial  busy  bee  blush. 
As  far  as  I  could  gather,  his  life  has  always  been  one 
three-ring  circus  of  activity.     He  gave  me  a  typical  in- 
stance of  his  experiences  in  Chicago  which  he  evidently 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  summer's  vacation. 

"I  was  working  out  at  the  Essanay  plant,"  he 

told  me,  "when  the  opportunity  came  along  to 

play  the  leading  role  in  'Seven  Chances.'    I  would 

take  a  few  scenes  on  the  lot  in  the  morning,  tear 

into  town  for  the  matinee,  and  sometimes  rush 

back  for  an  extra  scene  between  that  and  the 

evening  performance.     I  used  to  snatch  food 

and  sleep  between  the  theater  and  the  stage. 

I  learned  to  sleep  standing  up,"  he  told  me 

proudly  and  illustrated  with  one  eye  open 

like  a  benevolent  stork. 

All  this  action  he  has  put  himself  into 

his  own  career  which  began  very  calmly. 

Without   this  determination  to   "start 

something"  he  might  today  be  a  placid 

young  attorney  in  a  New  Jersey  law 

office.     He   belonged   to   a   deeply 

conservative     family    which    had 

Presbyterian   prejudices  against 

the  stage.     The  one  exception 


Discovered:  "Efficiency  Edgar's  Courtship"  was 
not  so  important  in  being  Taylor  Holmes'  first 
picture  as  it  was  a  genial  satire  on  his  own  self. 

By  Dorothy  Allison 


Taylor  Holmes'  life  has  always  been  a  three-ring' 
circus  of  activity.  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  it  doesn't  pay  one,  he  believes, 
to    oversleep.      Above  —  in    "A    Pair   of  Sixes" 

they  made  to  this  general  disapproval  was 
Shakespeare,  so  the  young  aspiring  actor 
went  in  strong  for  Shakespeare  societies, 
playing  everything  from  Falstaff  to  Romeo. 
The  temptation  for  real  experience  was  too 
great  however,  and  he  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself, — a  chance  to  give 
imitation  in  vaudeville! 

It  was  the  real  cameo  of  his  life — his  incep- 
tion into  the  real  limelight.    Like  your  father 
brags  about  the  first  shipment  of  corrugated 
whatnots  shipped  from  his  factory,  Mr.  Holmes 
boasts  of  his  advent  into  Gotham. 

"I  was  hungry  that  first  day  I  landed  there 
says  Mr.  Holmes.    "Oh,  I  guess  I  had  funds  enough 
for  a  snack,  all  right.    But  I  landed  there  in  a  hurry 
and  hadn't  shaved,  nor  eaten.  Yet  I  faced  a  prominent 
Broadway  producer.  He  dared  me  to  make  him  laugh 
He   said   if   I 

C  O  U  1  d    h  e  ^  Don  Barclay  posed 

f\      .^fl  ^^.  for   a    series  of 


give  me  a  try-out  in  vaudeville. 

'  'I'm  too  hungry  and  tired  right  now  to  make  you  bust 
right  out,'  I  told  him,  'but  I  can  produce  a  first  rate 
snicker.'  " 
And  he  did. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  Mr.  Holmes'  imitations  but  I 
should  like  to.    He  has  a  rare  gift  of  mimicry  which  he  uses 
unconsciously  in  his  conversation.     "I  met  Brown  on  the 
street  today  and  he  said — "  he  will  begin  and  instantly 
he  is  Brown  with  all  Brown's  tricks  of  voice  and  manner. 
The  vaudeville  experience  brought  him  to  his  career 
on  the  legitimate  stage  which  culminated  in  the  wildly 
popular  "Bunker  Bean."    Through  these  years  he  had 
successfully  evaded  the  films  because  of  a  prejudice  as 
deep  as  that  of  his  parents  before  him.    This  was  a  relic 
of  the  days  when  theatrical  managers  would  have  in 
their  contracts  a  clause  forbidding  their  actors  to  work 
for  the  screen  for  fear  of  losing  prestige.  These  dark  ages 
were  cleared  for  Mr.  Holmes  by  the  Essanay  Com- 
pany. 

"They    came    after    me    with 
scenarios  that  I  couldn't  re- 
sist," he  told  me.     "All  my 
ife  I  have  wanted  to  play 
characters    like    'Effi- 
ciency  Edgar'   and  'A 
Small  Town  Guy'. 
After  my  first  experi- 
ence I  liked  the 
work  f  o  r  its  own 
sake.     And    now, 
whatever   else    I 
may  be  doing,  my 
screen  work  will 
come  first." 

He  is  thrilled  by 
all  forms  of  comedy 
from    custard    pie    to 
George   Bernard   Shaw 
and    he    has    a    really 
scholarly    knowledge    of 
the  history  of  the  drama 
on  which  he  bases  his 
very  interesting  theo- 
ries.    He's    to    do   a 
number   of   pictures 
for     Triangle  — 
under    a    three- 
year    contract. 
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Farrar  "Doubling"  In 

the  Movies! 


That   is,   she  will   ma\e 

two  pictures  grow  where 

one  grew  before 


Above — smiling  at  the 
operator  of  the  "still 
camera"  while  director 
Reginald  Barker  pretends 
to  be  working.  Below — 
entering  her  car  at  the 
Goldwyn  Studios. 


GERALDINE  FARRAR  has  never  made  more  than  three 
pictures  in  a  season,  so  far,  but  this  year  she  will  do  six 
for  Goldwyn;  all,  according  to  present  plans,  laid  interiorly  in 
the  Eastern  studios.  But  not  exteriorly.  Miss  Farrar  went 
to  Wyoming  in  mid-July  to  get  exteriors  for  her  second  picture, 
"The  Hellcat,"  a  Western  drama  by  Willard  Mack,  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  prima  donna  plays  a  dance-hall  girl  in  a 
cow  camp. 

She  plans  to  complete  four  Goldwyn  pictures  this  autumn, 
before  the  opening  of  the  opera  season;  and  two  next  Spring. 

The  personnel  of  her  company  will  probably  change,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  each  picture. 
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'  I  'HIS  is  YOUR  Department.  Jump  right  in  with  your  contribution. 
•*■  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlife- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelecsness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


A  n  Eye  jor  a  Pie 

IN  "Lend  me  Your  Name,"  Harold  Lockwood,  as  the 
Bogus  Earl,  was  shown  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
blocks  from  a  mansion,  upon  a  windowsill  of  which  rested 
two  freshly  baked  pies. 

It  was  either  a  case  of  mental  telepathy  or  double  sense 
of  smell  which  enabled  Harold  to  ascertain  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  aforesaid  pies.     Anyone  must  have  some  eyesight 
to  see  such  small  objects  at  such  a  distance,  eh  what? 
Jack  Hueppfr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ho!  Boy — Bring  a  Level! 

IN  "Come  Through,"  didn't  I  spy  a  Level  street  in  a 
Montana  mining  town?     And  did  a  Montana  mining 
town  ever  have  a  level  street? 
Yes,  Clara,  it  does  in  Hollywood. 

"O.  I;,"  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  Heavy  Car 

IN  "Up  the  Road  with  Sally"  an  auto  is  driven  swiftly 
down  a  grade  towards  a  garage.  Just  in  front  of  its 
destination  the  car  stops  so  suddenly  that  everyone  is  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  someone  has  been  run  down.  But  no, 
the  driver  (in  nightie  and  slippers)  jumps  out  in  the  mud 
and  rain  and  takes  %.  look  at  his  gasoline  gauge,  which 
shows  "no  gas"  as  the  reason  for  the  car  being  "stalled." 
The  driver  bravely  pushed  the  car  to  the  garage.  At  the 
rate  of  speed  the  car  was  going  it  could  easily  have  coasted 
ten  feet  more  into  the  garage — but  perhaps  that  wouldn't 
have  been  to  the  director's  taste. 

Same  picture.    Time,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning! 

Sallie  (Constance  Talmadge)  drives  to  her  aunt's  man- 
sion, goes  directly  to  the  latter's  bedroom,  where  Sallie's 
uncle  had  died  late  the  day  before,  and  as  she  enters  the 
door  registers  surprise,  and  exclaims  (as  per  sub-title), 
'Oh,  Auntie,  you  have  had  your  room  all  done  over  in 
pink."  Think  of  it,  all  done  over  in  pink  while  auntie  was 
snoozing.  Besides  being  a  record  job  on  the  part  of  the 
trimmers,  wasn't  it  somewhat  callous  of  Auntie  to  begin 
alterations  almost  the  minute  hubby  had  departed  "for 
regions  unknown." 

A.  P.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Scientists,  Attention! 

I  HAVE  made  a  most  wonderful  discovery  that  will  as- 
tonish all  the  world.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of 
the  rightly  famous  jumping  bean,  but  it  remains  for  me 
to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  discovered  jumping — 
books! ! 

Prove  it  to  you?  Well,  you  just  go  to  see  "The  Seal  of 
Silence"  when  it  comes  to  your  home  town  and  you  will 
be  convinced,  for  in  the  different  stages  of  a  closeup  in 
the  Doctor's  living-room  some  books  on  the  library-table 
are  seen  to  change  their  position  three  distinct  times  in 
about  thirty  seconds!  Before  the  closeup  they  are  lying 
with  the  back  (the  title  back)  uppermost  in  a  soldierly 
row,  shoulder. to  shoulder.  Then  whenjhe  closeup  is  shot 
some  of  them  have  jumped  to  a  different  position,  and 
then  when  the  camera  is  brought'  back  to  its  normal 
position  they  have  changed  again. 

Some  books!  Maybe  they  were  books  on  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  eh? 

R.  E.  Larson,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Maybe  It  was  a  Borrowed  Church 

I  SAW  Wm.  S.  Hart  in  "Dakota  Dan"  the  other  night, 
and  I  noticed  Walt  Whitman,  who  played  the  part  of 
the  parson,  was  dressed  as  a  Catholic  priest.  Later  on, 
there  was  shown  a  close-up  of  the  church  and,  behold,  the 
bulletin-board  had  written  on  it,  "M.  E.  Church."  Get 
the  idea? 

H.  C.  P.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mixed  Drinks 

IN  "The  Lesson"  I  noticed  that  the  soda  clerk  made  two 
sodas,  one  dark  as  though  of  chocolate  or  strawberry, 
and  one  light  as  though  it  was  pineapple  or  lemon.  The 
clerk  passed  them  over  the  counter,  the  dark  to  the  man 
and  the  light  to  Norma  Talmadge.  Next  flash  it  showed 
a  front  view  of  them  and  they  both  had  light  sodas.  How 
queer! 

Another  incident  in  the  same  play  was  in  the  wedding 
scene.  After  the  marriage  had  taken  place  the  bride  threw 
her  bouquet  down-stairs  to  the  people.  After  the  scramble 
was  over  you  can  imagine  how  the  bouquet  looked.  Just 
a  few  flowers  left.  When  the  bride  and  groom  came  down- 
stairs, again  we  could  see  the  same  bouquet,  but,  my  good- 
ness, where  did  all  the  flowers  come  from?  S.  funny, 
how  they  got  there,  isn't  it? 

H.  S.,  Chicago. 

A  Dust  Bath,  Perhaps  ! 

I  SAW  something  that  struck  me  as  rather  foolish  in  "The 
Painted  Madonna."  Raden,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
comes  in  out  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  takes  his  coat  off  in 
front  of  the  fire-place  and  shakes  it, — and  although  the 
coat  is  thoroughly  drenched,  or  supposed  to  be,  clouds  of 
dust  issue  from  the  garment.  Many  people  noticed  it  be- 
sides myself  and  joked  about  it. 

Rose  Cox,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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Samson  Again 

"N  "Bluffing  Father,"  a  Billie  Rhodes 
comedy,  when  the  moving  people  come 
to  take  away  the  furniture 
which  has  been  piled  up  against 
the  door  on  the  inside,  and  the 
men  try  to  get  in,  they  pound 
the  door  with  such  force  that 
the  walls  tremble  and  shake 
and  pictures  on  the  walls  also 
move  and  shake. 

Pretty  strong  men!  One  of 
them  should  be  able  to  carry  a 
piano  all  by  himself. 

M.  M.  S.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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This  and  That 

JUST  recently  I  saw  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "The  Half- 
breed."  Very  good  show,  indeed!  But  why,  may  I  ask, 
did  Doug  wear  a  big  thick  fur  cap  when  everything  else 
indicated  that  it  was  midsummer?  Also,  Jewel  Carmen 
enters  the  house,  from  a  peaceful,  sunny  outdoors,  and 
standing  still  a  minute,  her  hair  is  wildly  agitated  as  if  a 
terrific  gale  were  blowing! 

Why,  oh,  why,  in  a  good  many  pictures,  just  as  the  hero 
is  about- to  clasp  the  heroine  to  his  manly  bosom  in  the 
kiss  of  betrothal,  the  lady's  hand  will  creep  up  around  the 
manly  one's  shoulder,  and  if  it  be  her  left  hand  we  see, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  big  diamond  solitaire  will  be 
planted  on  her  fourth  finger.  Pretty  quick  work,  that! 
Also  do  young  men  who  are  about  to  pop  the  question 
usually  carry  engagement  rings  around  with  them?  Just 
'sposing  they  weren't  accepted,  what  would  happen? 

"Puzzled,"  Devon,  Penna. 

Century  Plants,  Perhaps 

RECENTLY   I   saw   Earle  Williams  in   "The  Seal  of 
Silence." 
One   of   the   men  who   admires  the  doctor's  assistant 
brings  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Three  years  elapse  and  the  same  bouquet  remains  in 
the  same  place. 

Are  they  supposed  to  be  real  flowers  or  is  it  the  style  to 
bring  artificial  flowers  to  the  girl? 

I  wonder  what  they  put  in  the  water  to  make  flowers 
last  three  years. 

M.  L.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Light  on  Auto  Lights 

IN  "Mile-a-Minute  Kendall,"  featuring  Jack  Pickford  and 
Louise  Huff  and  produced  by  the  Paramount,  there  was 
an  "old  time"  automobile.  It  represented  an  old  fashioned 
car  excepted  for  the  fact  that  it  carried  the  latest  model 
of  the  Ford  side  lamps.  In  the  early  days  of  the  auto- 
mobile no  sidelights  were  carried  and  when  side  lamps 
first  came  into  style  they  were  not  fitted  with  the  latest 
etyle  of  "none  glimmer"  lens  and  were  not  so  nicely  shaped 
as  they  are  now. 

Sepii  Ward,  Paris,  Ontario. 


Ever  Been  on  a  Modern  Farm? 

WE  have  to  pardon  a  good  many  things  in  comedies 
but  sometimes  directors  do  go  to  the  limit.  In  ] 
"A  Rural  Riot,"  a  L-KO  two  reeler,  the  city  "vamp" 
emerges  from  an  auto  wreck  resembling  Eve  without  her 
Adam.  After  accepting  the  hospitality  of  a  farmhouse 
she  kidnaps  Hughie  Mack  and  returns  to  the  city  wearing 
a  smart,  tailored  suit.  Where,  ye  Christian  director,  oh, 
where  came  that  suit  which  was  certainly  the  product  of 
some  fashionable  modiste?  Surely  not  from  the  rustic 
community  pictured. 

Llewellyn  Lotman,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Say — You  Doug! 

IN  "Say,  Young  Fellow,"  where  did  the  "Young  Fellow" 
obtain  the  cap  and  two  suitcases  and  get  away  with  it, 
when  he  saw  him  arrive  on  the  train,  hatless  and  empty- 
handed,  so  that  he  could  do  some  acrobatic  stunts  on  the 
high  shoulders  of  the  Pullman  seats? 

When  did  "Jane"  change  from  her  pretty  white  party 
dress  to  her  pretty  black  taffeta  dress,  when  we  are  told 
and  shown  that  "Clay  and  the  girl  were  missing  last  night," 
and  the  inference  is  that  they  were  nabbed  when  going 
from  the  party? 

Who  censors  the  spelling  of  the  subtitles,  and  permits  an 
extra  e  in  "judgment,"  and 

Why  should  a  man  with  a  Yale  diploma  whistle  the 
melody  of  "Fair  Harvard,"  otherwise  known  (but  not  to 
Yale  men)  as  "Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms?"  Of  course  we  admit,  that  if  he  had  whistled 
the  Yale  song,  "Bright  College  Years,"  which  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  "Die 
Wacht  Am  Rhein,"  which  certainly  could  not  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  even  "Miss  Matilda,"  he  would  have 
been  jailed  for  a  German  spy,  and  the  story  have  a  different 
ending.  Yours  truly, 

A.  B.  Roberts,  Milwaukee. 

IN  Mary  Pickford's  "Stella  Maris"  the  first  time  that  she 
took  a  step  she  had  on  French-heeled  slippers.  When 
a  person  is  an  invalid  do  they  put  on  high-heeled  slippers 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk? 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Lussier,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Oh,  Bov! 

IN  the  "Biggest 
Show  on 
Earth,"  Enid  Ben- 
nett is  entertained 
in  a  home  where 
even  the  mention 
of  a  circus  shocked 
the  "lady  of  the 
house"  and  caused 
her  'most  nervous 
prostration.  But — 
Oh,  Boy!  A  close- 
up  of  Enid  (taken 
during  discussion) 
showed  her  reading 
one  of  those  shock- 
ing popular  magazines. 
Janus,  New  Castle,  Penna. 

An  Apt  Student 

IN  "A  Turn  of  the  Card,"  Jack  Kerrigan,  as  the  "green" 
westerner,  attempts  to  drive  an  auto  although  he  knows 
nothing  about  driving  one,  with  the  result  that  he  and 
his  fair  companion  are  both  thrown  into  the  ditch.  So 
far,  very  good.  Not  fifteen  minutes  later,  as  per  scenario, 
we  see  the  hero  swinging  the  massive  car  uo  the  driveway 
of  the  heroine's  mansion,  quite  as  though  he  were  a  close 
re-.ati.ve  of  Barney  O'.dfie'd. 

C.  B.  W.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


A  Refugee  From  Russia 

1    Hedda  J\[ova  is  the  daughter  of  a  revolw 
tionist.  And  she's  hiding — before  the  camera. 


HEDDA  NOVA  ran  her  long  white  fingers  through 
the  fur  of  her  long  white  wolfhound. 
"Ah,  the  poor  Russia!"  she  sighed  esoterically. 
"So  torn-up  now,  it  is  pitiable.     Some  day  I'm 
going  back  to  Russia. 

"That  is  why  I  do  not  want  my  identity  known,"  she 

pursued;  "if  they  found  out  I  was  Hedawiga  M ,  the 

news  might  get  to  Russia  and  enemies  of  my  family  would 
recognize  me  and — well— things  might  not  go  so  well  for 
me  and  others  I  know." 

If  you  can  remember  the  name  of  the  first 
Revolutionary    Cabinet   of    Russia,    and   can 
pronounce  his  name — but  you  couldn't  pro- 
nounce it.     Thus  the  identity  of  Hedda 
Nova's  father  and  Hedda  Nova  must  re- 
main a  mystery  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  at  least. 

She  was  born  in  Odessa,  Russia,  almost 
twenty-one  years  ago.     Her  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  pianos  and  had  homes  in 
Odessa,   Moscow,  and   Petrograd — so 
quite  naturally  little  Hedawiga  de- 
veloped dramatic  talent  at  a  very 
early  age.     She  was  educated  in 
a  German  convent;  she  lived  in      t 
Paris  for  a  while;  then  in  St.      £ 
Petersburg,  finally  making  her 
way  home  to  Odessa.     Then 


"Hedawiga  M  —  "  is  the 
way  she  whispers  her  real 
name.  The  title  of  the 
wolfhound  is  unpronounce- 
able. 


came — the  war.  The  inevitable  disruption  of  home  ties: 
her  brother,  fighting  for  Russia,  was  killed  in  battle;  her 
father  began  to  have  mysterious  affiliations.     .     .     . 

Then  it  was  that  Hedda  left  her  home  to  go  to  London; 
and  from  London  to  New  York,  where  she  became  asso- 
ciated with  motion  pictures.  Miss  Nova  appeared  in 
Lubin  photoplays;  for  Edgar  Lewis  in  "The  Bar  Sinister"; 
and  finally,  she  joined  forces  with-Vitagraph. 

She  is  now  the  star  of  a  serial,  "The  Woman  in  the 
Web." 

Miss  Nova  has  not  yet  mastered  the  English  tongue, 
but  she  is  trying  very  hard.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  retain  always  her  delightful  accent,  although  it 
doesn't  help  her  on  the  screen.     But  so  long  as  she 
continues  her  silver-sheet  appearances,  there  will  be 
interviewers  sent  to  interview 
her  and — well,  the  ac- 
cent is  lovely  1 


Evans  photo 


Little  Miss  Aoki  is  all 
the  more  charming  in 
her  Japanese  dress  since 
she  has  become  thoroughly 
Americanized. 


An  American 
From  Tokio 


Whatever  her  name  may  sound  li\e,  we 
pronounce  her  to  be  thoroughly  charming 


WE  were  sure  it  was  Su-ru  0-key,  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  two  first  syllables. 
And  we  went  on  calling  her  that,  never 
dreaming  that  it  was  all  wrong.  Until  we  heard  that 
'  Sessue  Hayakawa  wasn't  that  at  all,  but  Susie — oh, 
something.  And  that  discouraged  us  for  the  other. 
That's  why  we  argue  that  Tsuru  is  a  popular  personality 
in  pictures.  Hard  on  the  ears,  but  easy  on  the  eyes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  can't  pronounce  her  name,  re- 
gardless of  all  our  mispronunciations  and  tongue-twist- 
ings,  we  go  to  see  her. 

Little  Miss  Aoki  is  all  the  more  charming  in  her 
Japanese  dress  since  she  has  become  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized. Just  as  her  familiarity  with  the  American  dances 
has  enabled  her  to  do  the  popular  dances  of  the  Occident 
gracefully. 

Born  in  Tokio,  she  came  to  America  with  her  uncle, 
Otto  Kawakami,  a  Japanese  actor  of  reputation,  who 
placed  her  in  a  convent  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  She  began 
her  stage  career  with  the  Scoveli  Juvenile  Stock  Com- 
pany of  California  in  "A  Daughter  of  Isis."  Later  she 
starred  in  a  Majestic  picture,  "The  Oath  of  O'Tsuru 
San,"  and  soon  after  joined  the  New  York  Motion  Pic- 
ture forces  under  Tom  Ince.  Miss  Aoki  played  in  many 
of  the  Hayakawa  Lasky  pictures,  and  when  the  talented 
Jap  formed  his  own  company  she  left  to  continue  in 
his  support. 

The  Answer  Man  tells  curious  film  followers  every 
month  that  Tsuru  Aoki  is  in  private  life  Mrs.  Sessue 
Havakawa. 


In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Sessue  Hayakawa. 


Starting  For  a  long  time  Photoplay  Maga- 

Something.  z^ne  ^as  ca^ecl  attention  to  the 
frailty,  the  mortality  —  so  to  speak 
—  of  the  best  of  our  film  plays.  A  great  spo- 
ken drama  lives  from  generation  to  generation; 
so  does  a  book;  yet  works  of  genius  on  the 
screen  —  and  there  have  been  a  few  of  these  — 
have  lived  a  life  of  months,  instead  of  years. 

There  have  been  announced  for  the  coming 
*year  a  number  of  reissues.  One  of  the  biggest 
producing  firms  has  listed  a  large  group  of  these 
among  its  most  important  subjects.  The  biggest 
single  exhibitor  in  New  York  City  has  dipped 
back  for  his  comedies  into  the  favorites  of 
several  seasons  ago. 

These  fellows  are  starting  something  —  and 
that  "something"  is  a  determination  to  give 
enduring  live  to  photoplays  that  ought  to  endure. 

We  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
movement,  nor  give  it,  in  a  careful  manner,  too 
much  encouragement.  The  only  incentive  that 
an  artist  ever  has  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
utmost  effort,  his  vitality  —  his  very  soul  —  is 
the  thought  that  his  work  will  live  on,  and  on. 
Here,  after  ages  of  quick  extinguishment,  is 
possible  immortality  for  the  actor.  Financial 
reward,  however  great,  has  never  been  sole  fuel 
for  the  fires  of  genius.  Were  photoplays 
always  to  be  as  transient  as  they  have  been,  a 
director  with  the  heavenly  fire  of  Shakespeare 
would  be  as  mortal  as  the  voice  of  Edwin  Booth. 
Reissues  are  the  first  chapter  in  the  book  of 
permanent  and  master  photoplays. 

•j,    • 

A  Thought  Germany,  which  has  made  a  spe' 
For  Todau.  .cialty  of  stealing  other  men's  ideas 
and  perfecting  them,  is  going  to 
fight  the  battle  of  peace  with  the  photoplay  — 
among  other  things. 

Her  propaganda  of  commerce  and  ingratia- 
tion  is  going  to  be  even  more  insidious  than  her 
propaganda  of  spy-raising  and  money-gathering. 
These  films  are  not  going  to  bear  German 
labels  —  oh,  no ! 

After  the  war  the  screen  is  one  of  the  doors 
through  which  beaten  Prussia  will  endeavor  to 
sneak  piously  and  greedily  upon  an  abhorring 
world. 

We  can  make  peace  films,  and  trade  films,  too. 

It  is  a  thought  for  today.  We  may  have  to 
put  it  to  work  tomorrow. 

?? 

"It's  an  The  photoplay  in  its  earliest 

///  Wind "     Years  8ave  tne  cheap  travelling 

theatrical  attraction  a  very 
hard  punch  in  the  pantry.  A  season  or  two 
ago  it  sent  it  down  for  the  final  count,  and 


removed  the  No.  3,  4  and  5  road  company  from 
the  country  forever. 

The  new  railroad  rates  give  the  photoplay 
still  another  advantage  over  the  spoken  drama. 
Quite  justly,  the  railroad  administration  has 
refused  to  discriminate  with  reduced  rates  in 
favor  of  traveling  theatrical  troupes  this  year. 
Indeed  it  could  pursue  no  other  course. 

For  most  of  the  shows,  railroad  fares  are 
now  absolutely  prohibitive.  In  some  Eastern 
states,  where  fair-sized  "stands"  are  close  to- 
gether, travelling  will  be  done  by  automobile 
except  in  the  severest  weather.  But  of  course 
this  is  practicable  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
corner  of  the  country.  For  the  rest,  there  will 
be  the  visits  of  distinguished  stars — and  motion 
pictures. 

In  1918-19,  and  we  dare  say  in  the  years  to 
come,  the  screen  must  be  the  bread-and-butter, 
the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  drama,  to  the 
American  people. 

Let  us  not  be  pinheaded  enough  to  "crow" 
over  this  exigency  of  the  theatre,  which  once 
considered  the  photoplay  its  poor  relation. 
Rather,  let  us  realize  our  real  duty  as  well  as 
our  opportunity:  the  duty  of  constantly  provid- 
ing cheerful,  healthy,  artistic  relaxation  for  the 
mighty  nation  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden 
of  the  world  has  been  laid. 

In  that  spirit,  let's  go  to  it ! 

An  Optic  0.  K.     If  motion  pictures  hurt  your 

From  Dr.  Bahn.     eyes>  see  an  oculist. 

It  means  that  you  need 
spectacles  or  eye-treatment,  says  Dr.  A.  C.  Bahn 
of  New  Orleans,  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  —  not 
that  the  movies  are  hurting  you.  Dr.  Bahn, 
continuing,  avers  that  a  combination  of  proper 
projection,  well -ventilated  theatre  and  average 
good  music  is  not  only  entirely  harmless  to  any 
eyes  in  proper  focus,  but  is  actually  beneficial 
to  the  general  health. 

Quoting  the  doctor:  "If  moving  pictures  in 
moderation  cause  ocular  discomfort,  it  is  be- 
cause the  eyes  are  not  right.  A  person  with 
normal  vision  should  be  able  to  enjoy  at  least 
four  sittings  of  one  and  one-half  hours  each 
week,  with  no  eye  discomfort  whatever. 

"In  looking  at  motion  pictures  one  should 
not  stare  at  any  one  object,  but  should  try  to 
look  at  the  screen  as  a  whole,  or  from  point  to 
point  on  it." 

*8 

The  Qreat    A  season  or  two  ago  the  abandon- 

Trek-  rnent   of  Los   Angeles    as   a   film 

producing    center    was    seriously 

considered  by  various  film  manufacturers  who 
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had  suffered  there  at  the  hands  of  certain  unap- 
preciative  private  citizens  and  public  officials. 

In  all  probability  the  coming  winter  will  see 
Los  Angeles  the  absolute  and  complete  capital 
of  film  production. 

A  matter  of  coal. 

Coal  must  be  reserved  exclusively  —  this 
winter,  in  the  East  —  for  warming  homes  and 
supplying  energy  to  necessary  productions  that 
are  essentially  resident.  In  Los  Angeles  there 
are  sunshine  and  water-power  electricity. 

The  Great  Trek  —  the  biggest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  —  is  now  on. 

By  the  first  of  December  almost  every  con- 
cern will  have  concentrated  all  of  its  studio 
activities  in  Southern  California;  and,  as  the 
executive  offices  must  per  necessity  remain  in 
New  York,  the  film  magnates  will  be  in  for  a 
winter  of  transcontinental  commuting. 


°£ 


Here  Was  A  A  few  years  ago  any  man  re- 
Quiet  One  !  porting  the  secret  making  and 
the  secret  exhibition  of  a  really 
big  motion  picture,  under  the  highest  auspices, 
would  have  been  ordered  to  "tell  it  to  the 
Marines." 

Nowadays  anybody  who  said  "tell  it  to  the 
Marines,"  in  any  derisive  fashion  whatever, 
would  be  kicked  off  the  front  stoop.  The 
Marines  have  come  out  of  their  oblivion  and 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  the  glorious. 

And  motion  pictures  have  become  so  mighty 
that  a  really  big  one  can  be  made  and  put 
across  —  in  the  fashion  intended  —  without  the 
help  or  even  the  knowledge  of  any  press  agent. 

Such  a  picture  has  been  made  —  was  made, 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

It  was  called  "Liberty,"  and  was  the  first 
screen  product  of  The  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  David  Wark  Griffith  is  said  to 
have  been  the  director. 

This  film  was  sent  to  Russia  to  be  generally 
shown,  in  the  custody  of  a  theatrical  agent 
colloquially  known  as  "Whispering"  Smith. 
Its  subject-matter  was  the  career  of  an  immi- 
grant, and  showed  him  arriving  at  Ellis  Island, 
in  New  York  harbor,  and  his  eventual  winning 
of  economic  freedom  and  a  competence  in  the 
American  West  —  in  a  word,  the  rise  of  a  slave 
of  autocracy  to  manhood  under  the  benign  sun 
of  democracy. 
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"The  Finger  Commissioner  of  Licenses  Gil- 
of  Justice. ' '  christ,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
banned  ' '  The  Finger  of  Justice, ' ' 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith's  exhibition  of  the  social  evil  in 
the  guise  of  a  moral  crusade. 

Good  work. 

The  pre-eminent  requisite  of  an  American 
film  is  health.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  namby- 
pamby,  or  nasty-nice.  We  wish  it  to  be  factful, 
strong  —  and  healthy. 


Any  parade  of  vice,  morbidity,  criminology 
or  pessimism  is  not  healthy,  whatever  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exhibition. 

Preachers  as  well  as  producers  ought  to 
learn  this  lesson. 

And  they  will. 


"Walk  The  shoemaker  must  stick  to  his 
Funny!"  ^ast>  even  though  he  is  selling  liberty 
bonds. 
One  of  the  Great  Trio  who  went  east  from 
Cellufornia  to  assist  the  government  in  its 
mighty  campaign  for  freedom  funds  was  the 
most  famous  comedian  in  the  world.  But  as 
those  who  know  him  know,  his  antic  fit  is 
donned  and  doffed  with  his  grease-paint;  in 
other  whiles  he  is  a  pensive,  rather  sombre 
young  man  of  artistic  instinct  and  serious  view- 
point. So,  the  person  who  soberly  harangued 
a  great  crowd  in  New  York  was  not  Charlie 
Chaplin,  but  Charles  Spencer  Chaplin.  And 
the  harangue,  while  sincere  and  forceful,  was 
no  more  electric  than  the  speech  of  a  capable 
four-minute-man.  Suddenly  a  hoarse  voice  in 
the  distance  yelled  "walk-funny!"  Charles 
Spencer  paused  one  agonizing  moment  —  then 
died  on  the  altar  of  liberty.  Charlie  "walked 
funny,"  and  after  the  laughter  the  subscriptions 
came  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
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Lila  Lee — -and  Paramount   heralds    the 

Truthful  Publicity,  approach  of  an  astound- 
new  star,  one  Lila  Lee,  a 
young  girl  whose  extraordinary  antecedents 
promise  an  art  as  rare  as  it  is  exotic.  No  living 
woman  has  emerged  from  such  strange  circum- 
stances of  life  and  parentage.  Her  father,  a 
follower  of  Rasputin  and  an  adherent  of  the  old 
Russian  regime,  was  sent  with  the  Czar  into 
exile.  Her  mother,  a  Princess  who  was  also  a 
revolutionist,  died  a  heroine  of  the  Battalion  of 
Death  ori  the  Western  front.  The  child  herself 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Germany,  and  after 
appalling  adventures  escaped  to  Sweden  and 
made  her  way  to  America  as  a  stowaway.  Her 
Russian  name  is  unpronounceable,  so — 

Now  there  is  the  regulation  scheme  to  get 
Lila  across  with  the  boobs  in  good  snappy 
fashion. 

But  alas!  Mr.  Zukor  and  his  voice-in-the- 
wilderness,  John  Flynn,  are  not  the  least  bit 
Foxy.  They  have  no  imagination.  They  are 
simply  telling  the  truth  about  Lila  Lee  —  that 
she  was  a  fascinating  little  vaudeville  personage 
called  "Cuddles,"  that  Mr.  Lasky  saw  her,  and 
recognized  latent  dramatic  talent,  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  gave  her  a  contract;  and  now  they 
feel  sure  she  will  come  through. 

What  a  sad,  dull  pass  the  movies  are  coming 
to  when  managers  and  press-agents  spring  a  new 
star  on  nothing  but  the  truth! 


The  Shadow 
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A  Department  of 
Photoplay  Review 


By  Julian 
Johnson 


As    Charity    Cheever,    in    "  We 
Can't  Have  Everything,"  Kathlyn 
Williams  is  the  veritable  woman 
of  Mr.  Hughes'  novel. 
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HE  Screen  needs  Stories!" 

This  is  the  favorite  observance  of  the  critic  on 
an  inspirationless  day,  the  small-talk  of  ignora- 
muses who  would  uplift  the  movies,  the  routine 
advice  to  amateur  photoplayrights,  the  assertion  of  the 
producer  when  invited  to  give  down  great  truths,  the 
heaviest  hammer  of  the  knocker,  the  actor's  excuse  for 
poor  work,  and  the  director's  eternal  shout.  The  remark 
was  first  made,  probably,  about  19 10;  it  has  been  repeated 
continually,  with  small  variation  or  expansion,  ever  since! 

But  let's  lift  the  foot  from  the  throttle,  step  on  the  brake, 
come  to  a  quick  though 
gentle  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves an  abrupt  and 
honest  question:  "Is 
the  greatest  need  of  the 
screen  more  stories?" 

In  one  sense  of  the 
word,   no. 

You  see,  it  all  de- 
pends upon  just  what 
you  mean  by  "story." 
The  common,  popular 
acceptance  of  it  is  a 
good  plot;  novel  if  pos- 
sible, but  anyway  well- 
knit,  glued  together  with 
the  mucilage  of  suspense 
and  arriving  at  what  will 
be  at  least  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  In  that  sense 
of  the  word,  the  screen 
does  no t  need  stories. 

Our  screens  today  are 
— too  many  of  them — 
deserts  devoid  of  life. 
What  the  screen  does 
need,  and  must  have,  is 
real  human  character. 

A  plot  without  char- 
acter is  an  empty  shell, 

and    a    plot    is    the    first  The  charm  of  Elsie  Ferguson  is 

Consideration      today.  and  each  finds  scope  in  ' 


The  literature  of  the  world  is  not  a  matter  of  plot,  but  of  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  Almost  every  great  master  of  fic- 
tion and  drama  has  been  very  weak  in  plot,  very  strong  in 
his  understandings  of  the  well-springs  of  human  nature. 
Thackeray,  the  greatest  English  novelist  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  had  almost  no  sense  of  plot  at  all.  Dickens'  plots 
were  immeasurably  better — and  as  an  immortalizer  of 
human  life  he  was  immeasurably  inferior.  Shakespeare  was 
so  numb  in  the  plot-faculty  that  almost  all  of  his  dramatic 
schemes  were  stolen.  The  corner-stone  of  Goethe's  fame 
is  his  reincarnation  of  an  old  folk-legend,  "Faust." 

There  is  nothing  so 
narrow,  so  conventional, 
so  lifeless,  as  plot  in  it- 
self. Consider  the  love- 
story,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  nine-tenths  of 
all  dramatic  or  narrative 
fiction.  There  is  only 
one  of  two  endings  pos- 
sible: he  gets  her,  or  he 
doesn't  get  her,  and  in 
any  consideration  o  f 
the  prevailing  type  of 
pleasant  plays,  we  may 
assume  that  he  does.  It 
sometimes  takes  a  whole 
reel  to  introduce  him, 
and  her.  They  will 
clinch  in  the  last  two 
hundred  feet  of  reel  five. 
Only  the  children,  and 
the  simple-minded,  are 
going  to  be  alarmed  for 
a  moment  by  the  tangle 
of  complications  in  reels 
two,  three  and  four.  We 
know  they  will  come 
out  straight.  They  al- 
ways have. 

Now  for  goodness 
sake,  why  waste  film, 
and     an     immeasurable 
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both  physical  and  spiritual, 
'The  Danger  Mark." 
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In  "The  Death  Dance,"  a  well-constructed  melodrama,  Alice  Brady 
and  Robert  Cain  do  especially  fine  work. 


Morocco  was  the  one  iemaining  spot  Doug  Fairbanks  hadn't  visited 
—  dramatically.     But  he  got  there. 


Jesse  Lasky  is  responsible  for  Miss  Clark's  performance  of  both  Eva 
and  Topsy,  in  "Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin." 


amount   of    time,   in  reels   two,   three   and   four  at  all? 

There  is  only  one  answer;  there  never  can  be  but  one 
answer:  to  recreate,  in  shine  and  shade,  the  processes  and 
courses  of  that  creature  who  is  bigger  than  the  world, 
greater  than  the  cold  stars,  supreme  by  intellect  and  soul 
in  the  visible  universe — the  human  being.  Accident  and 
incident  are  only  momentarily  interesting;  the  little  vagaries 
of  human  hearts;  the  fear  and  tenderness  and  passion 
and  resolve  of  woman;  the  pettiness  and  greatness,  the 
brutality  and  spirituality,  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
man — these  things,  and  these  alone,  are  the  eternal  enchant- 
ment of  art. 

The  appeal  of  humanity  on  the  screen  is  instant  and 
universal.  The  average  Chinaman  never  saw  any  of  the 
surroundings  of  Charlie  Chaplin — yet  in  his  bamboo  movie 
huts  on  the  banks  of  his  yellow  rivers  he  howls  with  under- 
standing laughter. 

Art  which  is  art  is  nothing  more  than  a  selection  from 
life.  And  life  has  no  plot.  It  just  happens,  and  as  we 
make  the  best  or  the  worst  of  our  conditions  it  is  fine  or 
sordid  or  merely  a  long  mediocrity.  The  great  stories  of 
the  world  are  not  the  annals  of  heroes  downing  villains, 
or  young  ladies  protecting  their  virtue,  but  of  men  and 
women  rising  above  or  falling  victims  to  the  seeds  of 
spiritual  decay  which  are  implanted  in  every  one  of  us. 
Will  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables"  be  remembered  as  a  long 
and  rambling  chronicle  of  events  connected  with  the  Na- 
poleonic era — or  as  the  stupendous  epic  of  a  self-reclaimed 
criminal,  Jean  Valjean?  The  highest  type  of  comedy  is 
never  plot,  but  the  reflexes  of  one  or  more  regular  human 
beings  in  difficult  situations. 

The  very  best  example  of  man  and  woman  vs.  plot  that 
I've  found  this  month  is  a  play  called 

ALL  MAN— Vitagraph 

It  was  written  by  Donn  Byrne,  and  appeared  in  a  weekly 
under  another  name.  It  is  screen-directed  by  Paul  Scardon, 
and  stars  Harry  Morey  and  Betty  Blythe.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  weary,  powerful  toiler  in  a  steel-mill,  tempted  to  an 
easy  life  of  criminal  adventure  by  one  we  might  term  a 
''practical  socialist."  Morey  in  a  gambling  house  meets  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  super-sex,  considerable  brain,  a 
heart  not  wholly  calloused,  and  a  convict  husband.  Played 
by  Miss  Blythe.  What  happens  is  all  wrong  from  the  con- 
ventional plot  standpoint.  His  leg  broken  in  a  safe-blow- 
ing accident,  Morey  is  nursed  back  to  health  by  Blythe,  in 
secret,  and  then  goes  to  jail  to  save  her.  When  he  comes 
out  he  has  had  enough.  She  has  stood  by,  and,  with  a  com- 
fortable fortune  that  she  has  saved  for  him,  he  implores 
her  to  marry  him  and  go  straight,  since  her  husband  has 
long  since  died  in  prison.  But  does  she?  She  does  not. 
"Why  should  I  kid  myself  about  loving  the  cows  and 
chickens?"  she  murmurs — and  Morey  takes  a  little  country 
wife  to  his  bosom.  A  small,  sharp,  narrow  wife  of  positively 
venomous  virtue.  The  police  officer  who  put  Morey  away 
visits  him,  and,  in  some  pride,  boasts  that  he,  through  cor- 
rection, made  him.  The  wife  hears,  and  the  copper  realizes 
that  he  has  spilled  enough  beans  to  make  a  famine  in 
Boston.  There  is  a  quick  divorce,  and  a  general  yoo-hoo- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  ultra-sanctimonious  community. 
Then  the  girl  of  the  world,  informed  of  facts  by  the  thor- 
oughly repentant  policeman,  realizes  that  her  heart  anc 
duty  lie  together.  This  is  a  finely  titled  story  of  real  life, 
a  morality  without  mush,  a  delightful  combination  of  eter- 
nal truths  and  commonplace  realities.  My  one  criticisi 
is  that  the  toiler's  turn  to  criminality  is  too  abrupt. 

FOR  HUSBANDS  ONLY— Jewel 

Lois  Weber  has  an  insight  keener  than  most  of  her  con- 
temporaries, and  it  is  that  insight  which  makes  her  take 
the  popular  yarn  of  the  chased  and  chaste  young  wife  and 
burlesque   it.     Mildred   Harris  plays  an   angel-faced  in- 
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nocent,  as  devoid  of  heart  and  real  morale  as  many  a 
real-life  doll,  selected  by  a  roue — enacted  with  some  con- 
siderable charm  by  Lew  Cody — as  his  current  or  series 
adventure.  The  purpose  of  Miss  Weber's  finely  photo- 
graphed and  elegantly  mounted  tableaux  is  to  show  this 
child  eternally  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  but  never 
falling  over.  Her  feet  begin  to  slip  at  last,  and  when  the 
unsatisfied  Don  Juan  devises  a  little  amateur  show  in 
which  the  characters  are  too  plainly  himself,  the  lady  and 
her  husband,  and  the  action  the  complete  consummation 
of  the  deviltry  he  planned  but  fell  down  on,  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  balked  villain  will  get  his  revenge:  a  murder 
at  home  or  a  scandal  in  court.  In  fact  the  heartless  but 
scared  little  girl  thinks  so,  too — until  the  husband,  in  the 
final  footage,  confesses  that  he  went  to  sleep  and  missed 
the  whole  pantomime!  It  must  be  admitted  that  Chan- 
ning  Pollock  will  like  this  a  lot  better  than  Susie  Siwash, 
who's  just  gotta  have  a  little  love  at  the  end;  nevertheless, 
here  is  a  fillip  for  your  brains,  on  the  screen.  As  devised, 
the  trick  finish  seems  a  bit  light  to  carry  all  that  went  be- 
fore. 

WE  CAN'T  HAVE  EVERYTHING— Artcraft 

The  finest  cast  of  the  year;  intelligent  detail  at  once 
evincing  humanity  and  good  breeding;  splendid  mounting 
and  fine  direction;  a  story  which  is  real  and  characterful. 
It  is  certainly  all  of  these,  although  the  photodrama  is  by 
no  means  the  equal  of  Rupert  Hughes'  novel.  It  couldn't 
be,  for  that  novel,  more  than  anything  else  of  Hughes,  was 
didactic  and  analytical  rather  than  dramatic.  The  theatric 
lapses  in  Mr.  Hughes'  long  and  patient  character  studies 
have  been  supplied  with  a  bit  of  mechanical  plot  here  and 
there,  and,  strange  to  say,  two  or  three  of  the  author's 
very  few  sharp  spots  have  been  left  out  altogether  in  the 
transplanting.  New  York  scenes,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
never  been  so  wonderfully  reproduced.  DeMille's  vision 
of  the  Biltmore  Cascades  is  more  than  scenery — it  might 
be  that  great  salon  of  the  dance  itself.  Kathlyn  Williams 
is  the  very  Charity  Cheever  of  the  author's  imagination — 
a  fine  and  brainy  piece  of  acting;  Elliott  Dexter,  heavily 
impressive  as  Jim  Dyckman;  Sylvia  Breamer,  sensuous 
and  exquisite  as  Zada  L'Etoile;  Wanda  Hawley,  blondly 
pretty  as  the  light-headed,  Kitty.  Theodore  Roberts, 
Thurston  Hall  and  Raymond  Hatton  figure  in  the  play, 
too.  Here  the  Lasky  firm  Hooverized  its  own  fire;  you'll 
see  it  acting  in  these  scenes. 

TOTON— Triangle 

Olive  Thomas'  new  picture,  "Toton,"  is  the  best  thing 
she  has  ever  done.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little  French  girl 
who  becomes  the  more  or  less  conventional  model  for  an 
American  artist.  She  marries  him,  and  has  a  child — but 
there  the  story  has  only  started.  The  artist  is  called  home 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  his  father,  taking  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  persuades  the  young  man  to  stay 
with  him,  and  has  lawyers  annul  the  marriage  in  Paris. 
The  model  eventually  dies,  but  not  until  her  baby,  Toton, 
has  been  born,  and  is  entrusted  to  a  friend  who  is  an 
Apache.  So  Toton  grows  up  to  impersonate  a  boy,  and  be 
an  Apache;  and  Toton's  father,  growing  to  middle  age 
alone,  does  not  marry,  but  adopts  a  son.  When  the  war 
breaks  out  that  son  comes  to  France  with  American  troops, 
and,  on  leave,  searches  out  his  father's  old  acquaintances. 
He  meets  Toton  the  gamin  under  untoward  circumstances 
— and  the  romantic  end  is  in  sight.  A  story  well  told,  with 
Miss  Thomas  iri  the  dual  character  exhibiting  real  faculties 
of  pathos,  characterization  and  emotion.  Norman  Kerry, 
as  the  artist  and  then  the  father,  is  correspondingly  effec- 
tive. The  direction  is  Frank  Borzage's,  and  the  story  was 
written  by  Catherine  Carr.  The  photography  is  so  good 
that  it  is  absolute  poetry  of  vision. 


Carmel  Myers  is  both  an  Oriental  and  an  old-fashioned  beauty  in 
"The  Dream  Lady,"  which  starts  better  than  it  finishes. 


"The  Girl  from  Bohemia"  has  an  especial  interest  in  that  it  marks 
the  conclusion  of  Irene  Castle's  present  photoplay  acting. 


In  "Cactus  Crandall"  Roy  Stewart  turns  author  as  well  as  actor.     The 
play  is  his  first. 
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THE  DANGER  MARK— Artcraft. 


Lois  Weber  has  an  insight  keener  than  most  of  her  contemporaries. 
Her  latest  is  "For  Husbands  Only." 


"Back  to  the  Woods,"  with  Mabel  Normand,  is  an  account  of  a 

society   girl    determined    not    to    have    a    society    husband    thrust 

upon  her. 


The  very  best  example  of  man  and  woman  vs.  plot  to   be  found  this 
month  is  a  play  called  "All  Man,"  featuring  Harry  Morey. 


The  beauty  of  Elsie  Ferguson  is  a  thing  both  spiritual 
and  physical,  and  that  combination  has  been  known  to 
upset  thrones  more  surely  then  revolution.  It  dominates 
the  Robert  Chambers'  story  named  above,  even  through 
an  uncertain  sort  of  scenario  and  certainly  uninspired 
direction.  This  is  the  story  of  the  disasters  attendant 
upon  an  inherited  taste  for  liquor,  and  a  plot  in  which  the 
villain  is  villainous  and  the  hero  more  or  less  heroic.  Miss 
Ferguson  makes  the  best  possible  use  of  her  situations,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  is  at  once  spiritual  and  physical  in  her 
loveliness.  Crauford  Kent,  Mahlon  Hamilton,  Gertrude 
McCoy  and  W.  T.  Carleton  are  in  the  cast. 


A  PAIR  OF  CUPIDS— Metro 

Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  in  a  corking 
story!  I  don't  say  the  best  they  have  ever  had,  for  I 
haven't  seen  all  their  plays,  but  this  is  certainly  the  best 
that  has  come  to  my  eyes.  The  problem  is  the  bringing 
together  of  a  human  cash  register  and  an  animated  doll, 
who  should  marry,  but  won't.  Finally  the  Uncle  of  one — 
at  the  same  time  guardian  of  the  other — rents  a  pair  of 
twins  from  an  impecunious  family,  and  surreptitiously 
slips  a  twin  apiece  to  the  young  parties  to  make  them 
human.  He  succeeds,  but  the  success  is  a  personal  dis- 
aster for  Uncle,  since  the  twins  are  kidnapped.  The  rest 
of  the  story  shows  how  an  author  who  knows  his  business 
can  keep  the  excitement  going  after  she  has  said  yes. 
Luther  Reed,  by  this  time  in  all  probability  an  army  officer, 
is  responsible  for  the  tale. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN— Paramount 

To  put  this  fulsome  old  story — a  piece  of  nationally 
decisive  literature — upon  the  screen  required  something  of 
the  talent  and  patience  of  the  artisan  who  can  engrave  the 
Lord's  Prayer  on  a  sea-shell.  And  J.  Searle  Dawley,  who 
scenarioized  and  directed  here,  is  certainly  no  shell-worker. 
He  missed  the  scope  of  the  work  almost  entirely,  prin- 
cipally, I  think,  by  giving  literal  transcriptions  of  the 
stagey  old  main  incidents  instead  of  making  any  attempt 
to  humanize  the  realities  of  a  great  subject.  Jesse  Lasky 
was  touched  by  genius  when  he  ordered  Marguerite  Clark 
to  play  both  Eva  and  Topsy.  Miss  Clark  is  satisfactory 
in  both  parts,  but  nothing  more.  Dawley's  grouping  and 
handling  of  his  scenes  is  poor  work  indeed.  I  still  think 
that  the  laboratory  dropped  in  a  reception  scene  from 
"The  Great  Love"  under  the  sub-title  "The  death  of  little 
Eva."  It  certainly  has  large,  social  qualities.  Frank  Losee 
gave  a  good  acting  performance  of  Uncle  Tom,  but  he 
was  never  the  real  Uncle  Tom,  for  he  was  utterly  devoid 
of  pathos.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  hasn't  been  spoiled.  It 
will  be  done  again  some  day. 


THE  VAMP— Ince-Paramount 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  a  conventional  sort  of 
story,  but  about  the  recent  transfiguration  of  Enid  Ben- 
nett. When  Miss  Bennett  first  came  into  pictures  she 
brought  cow-eyes,  a  trembling  lip  and  such  outrageous  in- 
nocence that  one  longed  instinctively  for  a  Keystone  pie. 
But  Enid  Bennett  has  quit  being  a  cold  plaster  saint,  and 
has  become  a  nice  warm  girl.  Her  eyes  are  still  wide,  but 
there  is  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  them  now  and  then;  she  is  still 
rnnocent,  but  she  makes  her  characters  appear  to  know  a 
thing  or  two;  her  lips  still  tremble — but  only  at  the  proper 
time,  and  at  other  times  they  are  firm  or  roguishly  smiling. 
"The  Vamp"  is  just  the  triumph  of  Enid  Bennett  as  a 
human  being. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 


Irene  Castle  Will 


WHEN  the  romances  of  the  great  war  are  written, 
there  will  be  one  among  them  stranger  and 
more  picturesque  than  fiction.  It  began  with 
the  throb  of  violins  in  the  tango  and  ended  with 
the  beat  of  drums  in  a  military  funeral.  It  was  made  up 
of  youth  and  rhythm  and  frivolity  and  sacrifice  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  stiff  upper  lip.  Yet  the  word  is  not  tragedy 
for  its  sum  total  holds  something  that  is  far  beyond  either 
triumph  or  disaster. 

I  met  Mrs.  Castle  in  her  sunny  little  study  where  she 
was  sitting  at  a  huge  desk  several  sizes  too  big  for  her. 
She  held  out  one  slim  hand  in  greeting  and  pushed  aside 
a  pile  of  manuscript  with  the  other.  This  was  the 
collected  data,  she  told  me,  on  the  life  of  Vernon  Castle 
which  she  is  writing  and  which  she  intends  to  finish  be- 
fore leaving  for  France.  It  is  to  be  more  of  a  portrait 
than  a  biography,  she  added  earnestly,  ...  an  intimate 
impression  of  the  man  himself  rather  than  a  record  of 
names  and  dates  and  places. 

After  4ier  first  greeting,  there  was  none  of  the  restraint 
that  often  comes  in  the  presence  of  bereavement.  She 
speaks  of  her  husband  simply  and  naturally  as  if  it  were 
a  relief  to  put  into  words  the  memories  with  which  she 
has  lived  for  months.  Her  work  with  the  biography  has 
brought  her  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  their  life  to- 
gether.   She  told  me  something  about  that  beginning. 


a 


Carry  On" 


After   completing   the   biography   of  her 
heroic  husband,  the  dancer  will  go  to  France 

By  Dorothy  Allison 


They  had  met  in  New  Rochelle  when  she  was  Irene  Foote 

without  the  slightest  dream  of  the  stage  or  of  anything 

beyond  the  sedately  regulated  life  of  a  debutante.     They 

had  always  known  that  they  danced  well  together  but  they 

had  never  thought  of  taking  it  seriously  until  an  incident 

in   Paris  opened  up   new  and  unexpected   possibilities. 

They  were  dancing  together  in  a  quaint  little  French 

cafe  when  they  suddenly  realized  that  everyone  else  on 

In  her  determination  to  go  into       the    floor    h^d    Stopped     and 


war  work  the  talented  dancer- 
actress  has  caught  the  rigid 
fervor  of  the  French  meaning 
of  "Carry  On."  Below — Mrs. 
Castle  with  her  husband  during 
their  dancing  days. 


was  watching  them.  As  the 
music  ended,  the  fat  little 
manager  rushed  out  and 
begged  for  an  encore.  "We 
both  felt  rather  foolish,"  she 
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Above — Scene  from  Irene 
Castle's  Pathe  serial 
"Patria."  At  right — Ver- 
non in  his  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 


told  me,  "but  he  was  so 
very  polite  and  fat  and  ex- 
cited that  we  didn't  know 
how  to  refuse.  We  danced 
there  all  evening  and  when 
he  offered  us  a  permanent 

engagement  we  took  it — for  one  week.  Gradually 
we  began  to  realize  that  a  profession  had  been 
thrust  upon  us.  And  soon  after  we  returned  home, 
we  found  our  own  country  gone  mad  over  dancing 
and  our  profession  assuming  an  importance  all  out 
of  proportion  to  its  frivolous  beginning." 

Thus  they  danced  their  way  into  the  center  of 
the   wildest   whirl    that    this   country   has  ever 
known.    It  was  a  brilliant  and  colorful  career  ended 
only  by  Vernon  Castle's  enlistment  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  of  Canada  and  his  sudden  death  through 
a  fall  from  his  aeroplane  in  a  Texas  camp.    Yet, 
in   a   sense,   it   is  not   ended   because   of  Mrs. 
Castle's  determination  to  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  and  go  on  bravely  alone. 

When  her  book  is  finished,  she  starts  for 
France  to  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  ''Over- 
seas" divisions  that  are  bringing  cheer  to  the 
recreation  halls  in  camp. 

I  took  for  granted  that  she  would  dance 
for  them. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  dancing/ 
she  answered.     "Elsie  Janis.  who  has 
given  such  delight  over  there,  writes 
me   that   nearly   all    the   stages   are 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
table  and  quite  too  small  for 
dancing.     I    may   simply   de- 
vote myself  to  canteen  work 
or  to  anything  else  that  turns 


up.  The  boys  are  not  critical — I  know  that 
from  those  I  have  met  on  this  side.  Whenever 
the  chaps  from  Vernon's  squadron  are  in  town, 
they  always  come  to  call  on  me  and  it  helps  us 
both  to  talk  to  each  other." 

You  can  readily  understand  how  it  helps 
"the  boys."  She  is  a  joy  just  to  look  at  in  her 
soft  shimmering  gray  with  the  grace  about  her 
that  continually  suggests  the  little  bronze  by 
Troubetzkoy.  You  think  of  her  as  the  sym- 
bol of  thousands  of  devoted  and  courageous 
wives  whose  minds  are  set  in  an  invincible 
determination  to  "carry  on"  the  work  which 
their  husbands  gave  their  lives  to  preserve. 
She  is  giving  up  a  whole  lot  to  "carry  on." 
In  her  slim  indifferent  way  she  has  won  wide 
recognition  on  the  silver-sheet  —  and 
greater  fortune  than  was  hers  as  a 
dancer  of  international  popularity. 
Through  the  medium  of  the 
movie,  she  has  become  a 
personality  to  thousands 
who  had  never  watched 
her  dance.  Her  career 
with  Pathe  began  auspi- 
ciously with  the  patriotic  serial, 
Patria,"  and  she  carried  on  in 
longer-length  Pathe-plays  such  as 
"The  First  Law"  and  "The  Girl  from 
Bohemia,"  "The  Mysterious  Client," 
and  "The  Hillcrest  Mystery." 

Mrs.  Castle's  serials  of  adventure 

and  movies  of  mystery  will  be  tame 

work  for  her  when  she  comes  back 

from    over    there.      She    once    said, 

you  know,  that  if  Pathe  didn't  pay 

her  for  doing  it,  she'd  play  in  their 

pictures  for  nothing,  she's  so  crazy 

about  it.     The  studio  work  enabled 

her  to  live  at  home;  to  spend  much  of 

her  time  in  her  garden  or  romping  with 

any  one  of  her  ten  or  twelve  dogs.    And 

Irene  Castle,  a  celebrity  for  her  quaint 

costumes  and  her  clipped  hair  and  her 

slim  grace  and  her  little  half-quizzical, 

half-serious  half-smile,   may  not  appear 

before  any  audience  but  "the  boys"  till 

it's  all  over,  over  there. 

The  English  have  coined  a  number  of 
great    expressions    since    August,    1914. 
Among  them  is  that  fierce,  fine,  tender- 
strong  determination  to  go  on  to  the 
end  no  matter  what  griefs  or  de- 
privations have  blocked  the  way 
— in  the  exact  phrase,  to  "carry 
on."     So,  Irene  Castle  will  "carry 
on." 


Transfiguration 


FOR  two  weeks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Location 
Man,  the  Director  had  been  looking  for  a  Type.  He 
wanted  a  Derelict.  No  half-starved  extra,  willing  to  make 
up  to  represent  anything  for  $5.00.  He  must  have  an 
out-of-the-ordinary  piece  of  real  human  wreckage  with 
a  "tragic  something"  in  his  face.  He  had  looked  vainly 
at  hundreds  of  unshaven,  evil  smelling  hobos  about  the 
city. 

Then — they  had  roused  him  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
go  and  look  at  a  prospect.  The  bullet  head,  unkempt 
hair,  scarred,  unshaven  features,  and  dirt,  dirt,  dirt,  be- 


sides that  "tragic  something"  proclaimed  his  Type. 

He  had  given  the  man  a  dollar  and  extracted  from  him 
a  promise  to  be  at  the  studio  at  one  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

That  afternoon — in  high  spirits — the  Director  entered 
the  studio  lobby  and  looked  around.  * 

Someone  detached  himself  suddenly  from  a  bench  and 
came  forward.  The  Director  looked  at  him.  It  was  his 
precious  Type.  But  the  "tragic  something"  was  missing 
from  his  face.    His  features  radiated  contentment. 

With  the  dollar,  he  had  achieved  a  bath,  shave,  hair-cut, 
and  was  even  wearing  a  clean  collar! 


A  Dramatist  Who  Came  Back 


Charles  T.  Dazey,  successful  retired 
playwright,  turned  to  the  screen  at 
middle  age  and  found  new  triumphs. 


THIS  is  the  romance  of  a  middle-aged  man 
who  had  quit. 
What  is  more  tragic  than  the  suc- 
cess who  has  nothing  more  to  suc- 
ceed at — the  man  to  whom  the  fruits  of 
triumph  are  only  ashes? 

There  are  a  number  of  dramatists  in 
that  condition  in  America.  Their  names 
are  household  words;  some  of  them  have 
homes  in  California  and  some  of  them 
have  homes  in  Long  Island,  and  none  ot 
them  really  has  to  work.  But  they  are 
not  very  inspired,  now.  Their  new 
"successes"  have  something  of  an  echo 
about  them.  They  must  be  very  un- 
happy— really. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  one  of  the 
head  members  of  the  set  of  weary  suc- 
cesses was  Charles  T.  Dazey,  who,  when 
he  dies,  will  probably  have  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky" engraved  on  his  granite  because  he  is 
the   author    of    the   one    supremely    human 
drama  about  a  horse-race.    Dazey  was  what 
Dr.  Osier  would  call  an  old  man — not  an  old 
man    physically,    for    he 
was  and  is  about  as  lively 
as  they  make  them:  but 
his  hair  was  gray,  he  no 
longer  had  to  earn  Tues- 
day's war-bread  on  Mon- 
day,  and    theatrical    his- 
tory had  gathered  him  for 
her  own.     He  was  so  old 
that  he  had  a  son   (now 
Lieut.   Frank  M.   Dazey, 
U.  S.  E.  F.,  France)  about 
to    graduate    from    Har- 
vard.   Frank  was  a  pretty 
bright  boy,  and  all  of  his 
father's    fellow-dramatists 
the    stage    Olympus 


Mr.  Dazey,  at  work  on  a  new 
photoplay  with  the  trusty 
little  typewriter  on  which  he 
has  personally  "ground  out" 
every  'script.  Below — a  scene 
from  his  "Wolf  Lowry." 


on 

thought  it  was  an  awful 
thing  that  a  smart  man 
like  C.  T.  should  let  his 
son  —  college-bred,  too  — 
fool  around  a  cheap  trade 
like  the  motion  picture 
business.  For  Frank  went 
straight  to  the  scenario 
department  of  the  Vita- 
graph  company.  And  he 
was  a  success! 

Old  Dr.  Faust,  accord- 
ing to  the  immortal  and  quite  un-Prussian  Goethe,  got 
hold  of  a  beverage  that  turned  his  clock  back  to  9  a.  m. 
or  thereabouts.  Frank's  entry  into  the  Vitagraph  works 
had  exactly  that  effect  on  his  father.  Here  was  something 
new  to  do  in  the  world! 

Frank  asked  his  father  about  some  tricky  dramatic 
points  in  one  or  two  scenarios;  he  helped  him  through  the 
ruts — and  all  of  a  sudden  the  young  fellow  found  that 


father    was 
hiding  out  on 
him,  writing  a  film 
play  of  his  own! 
That    was    the    day    of    the 
short    subject,    and    the    elder 
Dazey 's  first  few  essays,  anony- 
mously   put    out,    were    two- 
reelers. 

Then  came  a  five-reeler  that 
bore  his  name.  His  colleagues 
of  the  stage  thought  he  was 
broke,  and  lamented  his  reduc- 
tion to  such  a  dreadful  extrem- 
ity. But  he  went  right  on,  the 
"movie"  became  the  photoplay 
in  just  a  little  while,  and  then — 
For  two  years  Charles  T. 
Dazey,  absolutely  renewing  his 
youth  in  the  fervor  of  a  new 
and  fascinating  creation,  has 
written  exclusively,  continu- 
ously and  successfully  for  the 
screen. 

You  know  his  photoplays. 
Among  them  are  that  heroic 
Hart  vehicle,  "Wolf  Lowry;"  "The  Sea-Master;"  "The 
Redemption  of  Dave  Darcy;"  "The  Mysterious  Client;" 
"Behind  the  Mask;"  "The  Midnight  Trail;"  "Peggy 
Leads  the  Way,"  and  "New  York  Luck." 

"Manhattan  Madness,"  which  will  be  reissued  as  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  the  great  original  successes  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  was  written  by  father  and  son,  to- 
gether. 
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Nearly  half  a  dozen  of  his  latest  writings,  made  by- 
various  concerns,  have  not  yet  been  released. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  the  conservative,  dyed-in-the- 
wool  veteran  of  the  theatre  to  turn  to  the  new  medium. 

Charles  T.  Dazey  wrote  his  first  stage  success,  a  play 
called  "Rustication,"  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  while  he 
himself  was  a  Harvard  student. 

After  his  graduation,  with  a  degree,  he  wrote  a  play 
called  "An  American  King,"  successfully  produced  by 
James  O'Neill  at  the  old  Hooley's  theatre,  in  Chicago. 

Katie  Putnam  was  a  popular  star  in  1890-91,  and 
Charles  T.  Dazey  a  rising  young  dramatist.  She  went  to 
him  for  a  play,  and  he  wrote  "In  Old  Kentucky,"  with 
what  he  considered  the  stellar  role  of  Madge.  The  manu- 
script was  promptly  sent  back,  with  the  notation  that  it 
was  a  star  play,  all  right — for  a  horse.  Then  began  the 
time-honored  premier  hard  luck  of  every  drama  of  destiny 
— nobody  wanted  it.  Finally  one  Jacob  Litt,  whose  am- 
bitions were  his  largest  asset  at  that  time,  took  a  chance. 
It  made  Litt  a  millionaire,  its  author  independent  for  life, 
fortunes  for  many  others,  and  in  ensuing  years  premier 
reputations  for  over  twenty  young  women — among  them 
a  hopeful  little  ingenue  named  Bessie  Barriscale.  "In  Old 
Kentucky"  ended  its  twenty-fifth  consecutive  season  last 
June.     It  played  forty  uninterrupted  weeks  last  year. 

Mr.  Dazey  had  other  successful  stage  pieces,  but  space 


is  short,  and  mention  will  be  made  of  but  one  which  is 
more  recently  familiar:  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose,"  in 
which  he  collaborated  with  George  Beban. 

Mr.  Dazey  speaks  very  seriously  of  what  he  considers 
the  great  evil  of  the  motion  picture  industry  today:  the 
willingness  of  managers  to  spend  fortunes  on  salaries  and 
productions,  and  their  unwillingness  to  pay  proportionate 
prices  for  the  foundation  underneath,  the  story.    He  says: 

"It  simply  does  not  pay  to  put  one's  best  work  into 
photoplays  under  present  conditions.  Any  good  five  reel 
screen  play  contains  the  stuff  for  a  stage  play  or  a  novel. 
It  is  far  better  to  write  it  in  either  of  these  forms,  and 
then,  even  if  a  failure  on  Broadway,  picture  companies 
will  bid  ten  times  what  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  an  original  synopsis,  constructed  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  screen.  At  least  two  of  my  screen  plays  I 
am  credibly  informed  have  made  for  the  companies  pro- 
ducing them  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  each.  Whenever 
a  play  attains  such  success  as  this  a  fair  percentage  can 
and  should  be  paid  instead  of  the  few  hundred  dollars 
usually  given  reluctantly  and  grudgingly. 

"One  after  the  other,  well  known  writers  like  Channing 
Pollock  and  others  have  been  driven  from  the  field,  or 
have  determined,  as  in  my  own  case,  to  write  only  big 
special  features  or  serials  for  which  a  fair  percentage  of 
gross  receipts  can  be  secured." 
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vl      Stars   of  the  Screen      JV      a 
Their  Stars  in  the  Sky 


By  Ellen  Woods 


Nativity    of    Maurice 

Tourneur,  Born  February 

2nd,  in  France 

MR.  TOURNEUR  has 
the  Zodiacal  sign 
Scorpio  on  the  Eastern 
horizon  at  birth,  with  the 
Lord  (Mars)  in  his  ex- 
altation in  Aries,  which 
all  indicates  that  he  is 
and  always  will  be  mas- 
ter of  the  situation, 
either  by  might  or  mind. 
He  is  capable  in  many  directions  of  effort:  the  mind  is  pene- 
trating, sharp,  and  clear;  the  imagination  prolific.  He  is  a 
philosopher,  and  is  fond  of  mental  battles,  in  which  he  is  gen- 
erally victorious.  Mr.  Tourneur  has  excellent  executive  ability; 
he  can  govern  and  lead  well.  There  is  a  great  taste  for  the 
military;  and  if  he  could  stay  in  one  place  long  enough,  he 
would  make  a  good  politician,  as  he  is  a  "good  mixer."  I 
would  astrologically  advise  Mr.  Tourneur  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  life.  Too  much  solitude  is  not  good  for  him,  as 
his  mind  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  past.  He  must  not 
gamble,  take  chances  in  any  way,  own  real  estate,  nor  preach, 
teach  or  argue  on  science,  religion,  or  wife's  relations.  He  should 
never  go  into  business  for  himself,  but  should  not  be  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  He  should  direct  others  and  be  in  command. 
Money  has  come  slow  to  this  native,  but  by  his  own  making, 
and  he  must  not  expect  any  legacy  on  this  earth.  While  Mr. 
Tourneur  is  quick  tempered,  he  is  also  tender  hearted  and 
generous. 


Nativity  of  Miss  Pauline 

Frederick,    Born  August 

1 2th 

IF  the  hour  3 :30  p.  m.  as 
given  to  me  is  correct, 
I  would  say  that  Miss 
Frederick's  health  has 
not  been  of  the  best, 
since  birth.  Her  consti- 
tution is  very  weak, 
partially  due  to  too 
much  study.  Her  brain 
is  active  all  the  time 
—if  she  is  not  studying  while  awake,  she  is  dreaming  while 
asleep.  In  short  she  is  a  bunch  of  intellectuality.  To  quote  a 
French  astrologer  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  one  Nostradamus, 
"She  is  Christian,  philosopher,  poet,  physician,  all  in  one." 
Miss  Frederick  was  born  with  the  Sun  and  Venus  in  the  Royal 
sign  Leo,  with  the  sign  Sagittarius  rising  at  birth,  indicating 
that  she  came  from  a  long  line  of  kings,  her  mother  being  a 
queen,  her  father  not  of  the  royal  line,  but  a  man  of  letters 
(this  all  means  in  past  incarnation).  She  should  never  marry 
nor  go  into  partnership  with  any  one,  for  there  are  likely  to  be 
separations,  which  will  be  unpleasant.  She  should  guard  her 
health,  especially  her  lungs  and  throat.  She  should  not  attempt 
to  keep  house,  but  should  live  in  hotels.  Miss  Frederick  should 
let  her  inspirations  have  full  play.  In  1018  and  iqio  she  will, 
if  birth  time  is  given  correctly,  take  many  long  journeys  by 
land,  one  of  which  in  the  employ  of  the  government  on  secret 
matters.  Miss  Frederick  will  also  have  much  money  and  prop- 
erty left  to  her. 


Virginia  Norden,  about  as  busy  as  a 
McAdoo.  She  was,  and  is,  holding  down 
the  job  of  chairman  of  the  "Patriotic 
Gardeners." 

Started  originally  to  encourage,  nay, 
to  insist  upon,  the  raising  of  potatoes 
and  things,  this  particular  organization 
has  expanded  its  field  of  operations  until 
now  it  "mothers"  all  of  the  selective 
service  boys  in  the  Bayshore  district — 
and  tills  their  souls  while  it  provides 
them  comforts. 

Well,  it  didn't  take  Anita  long  to  join 
in  this  work,  and  she  has  been  doing  her 
bit  ever  since.  It's  the  finest  experience 
of  her  life,  she  says. 

"Our  boys  are  the  happiest  lot  in 
khaki,"  she  declared,  "because  they 
know  that  everything  is  all  right  at 
home.  Whenever  a  boy  is  drafted  and 
gets  notice  to  be  ready  to  start  for 
Camp  Upton  or  some  other  training 
place,  we  know  of  the  notice  as  soon  as 
he  does — and  we  immediately  adopt  him, 
as  it  were.  We  first  see  that  he  is  prop- 
erly outfitted  with  all  clothing  and 
comforts  that  he  can  take  to  camp.  We 
help  him  to  get  his  affairs  straightened 
out,  and,  if  he  has  relatives  who  may 
need  aid.  we  see  that  this  worry  is  re- 
moved from  his  mind.  Then,  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  go,  we  give  him 


Anita's  War 


Gard 


en 


J^lot  for  the  lowly  potato  or  string' 
bean  does  she  labor,  but  for  a 
bumper   crop   of  fearless  soldiers. 

By  Frances  Denton 

GARDENING  in  the  souls  of  soldiers,  to  reap  a  crop 
of  strong  patriotic  purpose,  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  a  band  of  devoted  American  women  and  girls 
these  days — and  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
workers  is  Anita  Stewart,  dainty  screen  star. 

Anita  is  heart  and  soul,  and  hands  and  feet — and  purse 
— in  this  labor  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  year.  You 
will  understand  why  when  I  tell  you  what  she  is  doing — 
as  I  shall  presently. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  Miss  Stewart  was  resting  and 
regaining  the  strength  an  attack  of  typhoid  had  stolen 
from  her,  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time — and  money — 
travelling,  but  ultimately  returned  to  her  home  at  Bay- 
shore,  Long  Island,  where  she  found  her  closest  friend, 


Miss    Stewart's    place  on  Long    Island,  where  she 
started  plans  for  her  "War  Garden,"  while  recov- 
ering from  a  long  illness. 

a  happy  farewell — and  he  is  off  to  camp,  light-hearted  and 
ready  for  what  may  come." 

Now  begins  the  soul  gardening.  The  seed  of  content- 
ment has  been  planted  in  the  soldier-to-be,  and  Miss 
Stewart  and  the  other  "Patriotic  Gardeners"  nurture  it 
by  keeping  up  a  steady  correspondence  with  the  boy.  They 
not  only  inspire  him  to  big  deeds  and  a  realization  of  the 
gigantic  task  that  is  before  him,  but  they  keep  in  touch 
with  the  folks  at  home  and  from  these  go  only  letters  of 
cheer.  So  that  "the  boy"  has  no  worry  and  nothing  to 
distract  his  attention   from   the   big  job,  and   in   a    few 
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months,  when  he  has  sailed  away  and  gone  over  the  top, 
rifle  in  hand  and  naught  but  fearlessness  in  his  heart — 
another  crop  has  ripened  for  the  "patriotic  gardeners." 

Such  is  the  work  that  Anita  and  the  other  young  women 
are  doing.  And  you  may  realize  that  this  girl  has  little 
time  for  play.  She  is  steadily  engaged  at  the  Vitagraph 
studio  in  Brooklyn  by  day,  working  on  big  productions 
like  "The  'Mind-The-Paint'  Girl,"  plays  in  which  you  will 


see  her  this  fall,  but  her  evenings  are  devoted  to  gardening 
in  the  souls  of  soldiers.  Once  in  awhile  she  manages  to 
slip  away  for  a  Sunday  swim,  but  not  often.  And  it's 
pretty  tough,  because  Anita  has  several  very  fetching  bath- 
ing costumes  and  she  looks  great  in  them,  too.  Besides, 
she's  an  A i  swimmer.  But  war  is  war,  and  while  there's 
patriotic  gardening  to  be  done,  even  Anita's  fetching 
beach  toggery  must  remain  just  toggery. 


He  Refused  Five  Thousand  A  Day 


DAVID  WARFIELD  has 
just  refused  the  great- 
est salary  ever  offered 
to   any   human   being, 
under  any  circumstances. 

He  was  offered,  to  appear  in 
motion     pictures,     a     salary     of 
$5000  per  day,  with  an  additional 
bonus  of  $100,000  just  as  a 
matter  of  good  will!     This 
offer  was   fully  secured 
by  collateral. 

In    turning   down 
this  stupendous  sal- 
ary proposition  Mr. 
Warfield    said    that 
by  no  means  did  he 
wish    his    rejection 
to  be  taken  as  an 
embodiment  of  his 
attitude  toward 
the    screen.     H  e 
says  tH&t  one  day 
he  will  probably 
make  a  picture  for 
far,    far    less.     In 
fact,  when  he  does 
come  to  the  point 
of  picture-making, 
money  will  cut 
very    little   figure, 
for  Warfield  is  al- 


Sarony 


ready  more  than  a  millionaire,  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  and 
is  past  middle  age.    This  man,  by  many  a  critic  considered 

America's  greatest  living 
actor,  regards  the  photoplay 
as  the  eventual  and  final 
embodiment  of  his  acting 
art  —  a  material  in  which 
he  can  pass  along  the  ex- 
ternals   of     his     accomplish- 
ments, at  least,  to  another 
generation.     He    says, 
and  evinces  therein  a 
shrewd      knowledge 
of   the   universality 
and    power    of    the 
motion  picture,  that 
his    screen    appear- 
ance would  probably 
set  a  definite  end  to 
his  widespread  and  un- 
varying    success     in     the 
particular   pieces  in  which   he  ap- 
pears.    "The  Music  Master,"  for 
instance,  has  never  been  anything 
but  Warfield 's  personal  vehicle;   no 
one  has  ever  seen  it  who  has  not  sat  be- 
fore  Mr.    Warfield   in   person.     "The   Music 
Master"  on  the  screen  will  come  to  us  one  day,  with- 
out any  doubt  at  all — but  Warfield  in  the  flesh,  at  a 
number  of  dollars  a  seat,  would  be  a  very  diminished 
value  if  Warfield  in  the  same  play  on  the  screen  had 
covered  the  whole  country  at  regulation  motion  picture 
prices.     It  is  not  from  a  financial  point  of  view  that 
Mr.    Warfield    speaks  —  those   who    know    the  man 
know  that:  he  is  still  holding  back,  for  a  finer  and 
finer  polishing  each  year  by  his  own  talents,  a  great 
vehicle  which  is  his  exclusive  property — his  and  his 
manager's,  David  Belasco. 

The  five-thousand-a-day  salary  of  course  would  not 
run  for  an  indefinite  term.  It  would  cover  only  the 
proper  making  of  "The  Music  Master"  and  certain  other 
Warfield  successes.  If  accepted,  it  would  have  been  a 
highly  profitable  proposition  for  its  makers,  for  a 
"Music  Master"  negative  would  be  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  David  War- 
field  was  a  poor  Jewish  boy  in  San  Francisco.     He 
came  to  New  York — still  poor.    His  triumphs  did  not 
come  to  him  until  he  became  comedian  with  Weber 
and  Fields.     David   Belasco  saw  him,  and  his  only 
comment  was:     "I  have  never  heard  such  a  note  of 
pathos  as  lies  in  that  man's  voice."    "The  Auctioneer" 
was  the  first  real  play  as  a  result  of  this.     "The 
Music  Master"  followed  it. 


Has  Mary  Pickford  Retired? 


MARY  PICKFORD  is  in  a  quandary.  To  her  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  the  audience  all  over  the  world, 
who  are  eager  for  news  about  her  and  her  future  plans, 
she  can  only  say,  "You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do!" 
For  the  little  queen  of  the  movies,  whose  throne  for  almost 
ten  years  has  never  even  tottered,  doesn't  know  what  she 
is  going  to  do  next.  Mary  hasn't  worked  for  over  two 
months  now;  she  is  resting  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  trying 
to  make  up  her  mind  to  do  any  one  of  a  number  of  things. 
The  most  important  consideration  is,  perhaps,  the  offer 
made  her  by  the  First  National  Exhibitors'  League.  If  she 
signs  their  contract,  she  will  make  eight  pictures  a  year 
and  receive  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  each  picture. 
These  pictures  would  not  cost  her  more  than  $50,000  a 


piece,  so  she  would  have  a  profit  of  $200,000  on  each  one. 
But  nothing  definite  has  been  done.  She  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  renew  her  contract  with  Adolph  Zukor,  which 
expired  upon  the  completion  of  her  Artcraft  picture,  "The 
Mobilization  of  Johanna;"  or  to  sign  any  of  the  numerous 
contracts  offered  her  by  other  big  concerns.  Miss  Pick- 
ford  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  suitable 
screen  material — good  stories,  competent  direction;  and 
she  knows  what  a  few  poor  pictures  might  mean  to  the 
enviable  artistic  reputation  she  has  builded  in  her  years 
of  screen  endeavor.  Then  too,  Mary  has  thought  of  going 
to  France  for  war  relief  work.  And  she  has  even  con- 
sidered permanent  retirement.  We  cannot  comment,  for 
we  know  as  much  about  it  as  Mary  does  today. 
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Bushman  -  Bayne 


THE  electric  sign  over  the  Boston  Theater,  Chicago,  bore  the  following  legend  a 
few  weeks  ago: 

F.  X.  BUSHMAN 

AND  WIFE 

IN  "A  PAIR  OF  CUPIDS" 

In  this  way  a  clever  theater  manager  made  capital  of  the  news  in  the  papers  that  day. 
For  Mr.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  were  married  in  New  York  a  few  days  after 
the  courts  handed  the  former  Mrs.  Bushman  her  divorce  and  alimony  in  another 
state. 

They  spent  their  honeymoon  at  Bushmanor,  Riderwood,  Md.  The  ceremony  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  New  York.  Bushman  and  Bayne  have  been  screen  sweet- 
hearts for  years,  dating  back  to  their  engagement  with  Essanay  in  Chicago.  When 
Mr.  Bushman  signed  with  Metro,  Miss  Bayne  had  a  contract  also,  as  his  leading 
woman,  which  role  she  has  played  through  a  long  series  of  screen  successes,  including 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."    Miss  Bayne  is  ten  years  Mr.  Bushman's  junior. 

Mrs.  Bushman,  by  the  court  order,  was  given  custody  of  the  five  children,  and 
liberal  alimony. 
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Meet  Nenette  and 
Rintintin 

/^VER  in  Paris  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
^■^  bring  protection  to  anyone  who  wears 
them — Nenette  and  Rintintin,  the  quaint  little 
twin  amulet.  They  are  exercising  a  really  re- 
markable influence  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
French  people  just  now,  and  indeed  one  story 
goes  that  two  soldiers  alone  escaped  from  a 
terrible  encounter  with  the  enemy  because  they 
were  protected  by  their  amulets.  A  poilu — 
one  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States — sent 
'Nenette  and  Rintintin"  to  Corinne  Griffith, 
the  Vitagraph  star.  Hers  is  one  of  the  few  in 
this  country.  Will  the  fair  Corinne  inaugurate 
its  use  over  here?  Are  the  Americans  as  ima- 
ginative as  the  French?  At  any  rate,  in  Paris 
they  solemnly  believe  that  the  amulet  is  a 
charm  to  protect  its  wearer. 

The  Earnestness  Of 
Being  Funny 


IT'S  all  very 
1  well  to  talk 
about  an  actor's 
merry  life,  but 
it's  not  a  laugh- 
ing matter  be- 
hind the  screen 
— when  the 
funny  movie  is 
in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 
Even  Teddy, 
lugubriously 
present  i  n  t  h  e 
foreground,  i  s 
apprehensive. 
From  L.  to  R.: 
Earle  C.  Ken- 
ton, Lloyd 
Campbell  (as- 
sistant), Hamp- 
ton Del  Ruth, 
Walter  Wright 
(standing),  di- 
rector;     Judge 


Boyer,  John  Grey,  assistant  editor;  Wayland  Trask,  Mary 
Thurman,  Ben  Turpin  (standing),  Charles  Murray,  Laura 
LaVarnie,  Harry  Booker,  and  Teddy. 

Dorothy  Is  Decorated 
For  Kindness 

HPHE  Ince  star  has  adopted  a  regiment — the  boys  of 
*  Co.  D,  115th  Engineers,  are  Miss  Dalton's  godsons. 
This  medal  was  presented  to  her  in  recognition  of  her 
thoughtful  donations  of  smokes,  candy,  and  recreation  for 
the  boys.  Panel  at  far  left  shows  the  front  of  the  medal; 
the  "D"  stands  for  Dorothy,  Dalton  and  Co.  D. 
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Facing  His  Own  "Guns" 

l_I  LS  name  is  always  on  the  screen,  but  this  is  the  first 
*  *■  time  he  has  ever  been  filmed.  In  "We  Can't  Have 
Everything,"  Cecil  DeMille's  picture,  Alvin  Wyckoff,  the 
best  known  cameraman  in  Zukor-Lasky  employ,  "pre- 
tended" to  be  a  cameraman,  acting  with  Tully  Marshall, 
et  al.    He  is  the  round-faced  man  with  the  reversed  cap. 


An  Aerial  Dog-o'-War 

DILL  is  the  first  and  only  dog  in  the  world  to  have 
*-*  seen  air  service.  For  three  years  Bill  has  been 
soaring  above  the  lines  in  a  'plane  which  has  clashed 
with  the  enemy  in  many  battle  flights.  Bill  belongs 
to  Capt.  Jacques  Boyriven,  a  distinguished  French 
aviator  who  has  been  detailed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States  as  an  instructor  in  the 
art  of  combat.  Captain  Boyriven  has  received  every 
decoration  that  the  French  government  can  give,  in- 
cluding the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is,  in  peace  times, 
a  French  motion  picture  expert;  he  has  been  both 
manufacturer  and  director,  and  is  a  writer  as  well. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  French  film  busi- 
ness up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He — and  Bill — 
are  stationed  at  Mineola,  Long  Island. 


A  "Movie   Fan" 

Who  Fought  With 

Sherman 


pAPT.  S 
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F.  MOORE  is 
years   old.      He 


served  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  Lives  in  Toledo,  and 
collects  players'  photos. 
He  writes: 

"I  have  sent  cards  of 
appreciation  to  many  ac- 
tresses of  the  screen,  and 
the  most  noted  of  them  are 
those  who  have  shown  their 
appreciation.  This  amiabil- 
ity is  one  cause  of  their 
popularity." 
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Jrfays    and  IP/oyers 


Real  news  and  interesting  comment  about 
motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  people. 

Vy  CAL  YORK 


FRANCES  MARION,  Mary  Pickford's 
favorite  scenarioist,  the  writer  and 
adapter  of  many  successful  photoplays 
for  Mary  and  other  Paramount-Artcraft 
stars,  and  formerly  a  newspaper  woman 
and  magazine  illustrator,  has  secured  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Lasky  company,  with  whom  she  had  just 
signed  a  new  contract  calling  for  $50,000 
a  year,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  France. 
Miss  Marion  made  all  her  arrangements 
quietly,  attempting  to  keep  her  plans 
secret,  and  refusing  to  divulge  what  par- 
ticular work  she  is  going  to  do  over  there. 
To  her  friends  she  only  vouchsafed  the 
following  information,  "I  can't  sit  and 
write  stories,  over  here,  when  there's  so 
much  to  be  done  over  there." 

HENRY  B.  WALTHALL  is  working 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Thomas  H.  Ince  in  the  leading  role  of 
"False  Faces,"  from  the  novel  by  Louis 
Joseph  Vance.  The  story  depicts  another 
episode  in  the  life  of  "The  Lone  Wolf." 
which  character  Bert  Lytell  created  on 
the  screen  in  Herbert  Brenon's  picture  of 
the  same  name. 

JUST  about  "press  time,"  came  the 
announcement  of  Marguerite  Clark's 
engagement.  This  is  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  news,  for  Miss  Cora  Clark,  Mar- 
guerite's sister,  has  made  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  from  the  Clark 
home  in  New  York.  The  screen  star  will 
marry  First  Lieutenant  H.  Palmerson 
Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  a  wealthy  New 
Orleans  lumber  merchant,  whom  she  met 
while  in  the  Southern  city  in  the  interest 
of  the  third  Liberty  Loan  drive.  Lieuten- 
ant Williams  was  much  interested  and 
helped  Miss  Clark  in  her  work  for  the 
government.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  Washington,  and  again  met  Marguerite, 
who  spent  her  vacation  there.  No  ar- 
rangements have  yet  been  made  for  the 


You  will  note 
that  Miss  Clark 
occupies  Mar- 
shall Neilan's  di- 
rectorial chair  by 
mistake,  and 
vice  versa.  We 
imagine  "Micky" 
is  congratulating 
Miss  Clark  on 
her  being  en- 
gaged to  a  real 
soldier. 

wedding,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
Lieut.  Williams'  assignment.  But  Miss 
Clark  has  declared  that  she  will  not  retire 
from  the  screen,  believing  that  all  women 
should  work  in  war-time. 

GUSTAVE  VON  SEYFFERTITZ,  of 
Lasky,  has  adopted  a  new  name  for 
professional  purposes.  He  wiH  hereafter 
be  known  as  G.  Butler  Clonebaugh,  a 
name  to  which  he  has  a  perfect  title,  as 
it  was  his  mother's  maiden  name. 

WHILE  Dorothy  Gish  was  in  New 
York,  she  discovered  a  long-lost 
relative  as  the  result  of  her  appearance  at 
the  theatre  where  "Hearts  of  the  World" 
was  being  shown.  It  seems  that  a  manly 
young  sailor,  one  of  the  Rhode  Island's 
crew,  heard  that  Dorothy  Gish  was  to 
appear  in  person  at  the  matinee  perform- 
ance, and  introducing  himself  to  the  box- 


office  as  Victor  Gish,  said  he  thought 
Dorothy  was  his  cousin  and  wanted  to 
meet  her.  After  Miss  Gish  had  made  her 
little  speech,  the  young  sailor  was  brought 
forward,  and  Mrs.  Gish  recognized  him 
immediately  as  her  nephew,  Dorothy's 
first  cousin.  Dorothy  had  to  take  her 
mother's  word  for  it,  because  it  was 
twelve  years  since  the  two  last  met. 

ITERBERT  Rawlinson  has  gone  to  the 
*■  *■  Blackton  company,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  enacting  a  leading  role  in  J. 
Stuart's  new  war  film,  entitled  "The 
Common  Cause,"  which  was  "Getting 
Together"  on  the  stage.  The  picture  is 
being  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British-Canadian  Recruiting  Mission. 

WITAGRAPH  has  relinquished  the 
»  services  of  Anita  Stewart  to  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  the  Boston  distributor.  Under  the 
contract  Mayer  had  with  Vitagraph  after 
that  company  won  their  case  in  court  over 
the  actress'  services,  Mayer  was  to  have 
Miss  Stewart  on  September  3rd.  but  ow- 
ing to  the  time  lost  through  an  automobile 
accident  in  which  Miss  Stewart  figured,  it 
was  determined  by  Vitagraph  that  the 
period  of  her  services  left  to  them  was  too 
limited  to  carry  out  their  plans.  What 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  last  pic- 
ture Miss  Stewart  made  for  Vitagraph  is 
not  settled  at  this  writing. 
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Donald  Crisp,  the  Lasky  director,  is  a  lucky  fisherman.  It  took  him  just  twenty  minutes 
recently  to  catch  enough  fish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Light  Tackle  Club  of  Catalina,  a 
distinction  that  other  fishermen  have  struggled  years  to  gain.  Crisp,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Crisp,  spent  two  days  fishing  and  landed  825  pounds  offish.  He  turned  over  300  pounds 
to  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  rest  he  distributed  among  Hollywood 
friends.    In  this  photograph  he  is  shown  with  part — only  part,  mind  you — of  the  record  catch. 


Plays  and  Players 


Photographing  Norma  Talmadge  on  the  highest  spot  in  New  York  —  the  Billings  estate  at 
194th  street  and  Wadsworth  avenue,  overlooking  the  Hudson.  Sidney  Franklin,  Norma's 
director,  unlike  most  directors  is  trying  to  hide  from  the  still  camera.  The  gentleman  whose 
Mephistolean  countenance  is  barely  visible  is  Alfred  Moses  and  his  skeptical  contemporary 
to  the  left  is  Edward  Wynard — both  cameramen.  And  here  too  is  Eugene  O'Brien,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  to  the  noisy  stage  next  season. 


A  $300,000  studio  is  being  erected  by 
Thomas  Ince  at  Culver  City,  where 
all  his  companies  will  work  in  the  future. 
The  site  comprises  eleven  acres,  and  plans 
call  for  the  erection  of  some  eighteen 
buildings. 

MILTON  SILLS  has  been  signed  by 
Goldwyn  to  play  opposite  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  her  second  picture  for  that 
company.  Sills  was  recently  seen  with 
Clara  Kimball  Young  in  several  features. 

ENRICO  CARUSO  has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Famous  Players-Lasky  to 
appear  in  a  series  of  Artcraft  pictures. 
The  famous  tenor  has  been  approached 
many  times  by  producers  for  his  services, 
but  always  he  has  declined.  This  time, 
however,  the  temptation  was  too  great, 
and  Caruso  capitulated.  We  don't  know 
just  how  much  he's  going  to  get,  but  it's 
enough  to  bother  him  and  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  income  tax  collectors. 

ALMA  RUBENS  is  another  blushing 
bride  announced  this  month,  and 
Franklyn  Farnum  the  latest  benedict. 
They're  married — to  each  other.  Alma  is 
with  Triangle;  Franklyn  is  acting  for 
Metro. 


MOTION  picture  actors  and  "other 
skilled  persons  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures"  are  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  "work  or  fight"  law.  Gen- 
eral Crowder  has  so  officially  ruled,  and 
by  his  action  has  given  added  force  to  the 
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screen's  contention  that  it  is  an  essential 
industry.  The  Crowder  ruling  places  film 
actors  on  the  same  governmental  plane 
with  actors  of  the  speaking  stage. 

HELEN  JEROME  EDDY,  who  ap- 
peared in  a  picture  or  two  for  Uni- 
versal, has  left  to  enter  the  entertainment 
forces  of  Uncle  Sam.  In  other  words, 
Helpful  Helen  is  obliging  in  a  big  way. 

BARNEY  SHERRY,  of  Triangle,  has 
adopted  a  Belgian  war  baby  whom  he 
has  christened  Barney  Sherry,  Jr. 

JV/JETRO  has  added  two  more  stars  to 
*■ »  A  its  aggregation.  Olive  Tell,  who  was 
featured  in  the  Screen  Classics  produc- 
tion, "To  Hell  with  the  Kaiser,"  Hale 
Hamilton,  from  the  "legit,"  who  first 
scored  on  the  screen  as  May  Allison's 
leading  man  in  "The  Winning  of  Beat- 
rice," and  Viola  Dana's  in  "Opportunity." 
Miss  Tell  and  Mr.  Hamilton  will  head 
their  own  individual  companies,  and  have, 
in  fact,  started  work  on  their  new  produc- 
tions. Two  new  leading  men  recently 
signed  by  the  same  organization  are  King 
Baggot,  recently  in  "The  Eagle's  Eye," 
and  Creighton  Hale,  who  is  to  play  op- 
posite Emmy  Wehlen. 

HOUSE  PETERS  does  not  appear  in 
support  of  Blanche  Sweet,  as  was  re- 
ported some  time  ago.  Instead  he  is 
engaged  in  filling  a  contract  with  a  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  company. 

NORMAN  KERRY  has  transferred 
his  wardrobe,  lance-like  mustache, 
and.w.  k.  pep  to  the  Triangle  studios  at 
Culver  City,  where  he  will  play  opposite 
Olive  Thomas,  in  one  of  her  forthcoming 
features.  Kerry's  appearances  on  the 
screen  have  been  with  so  many  stars,  in- 
cluding Mary  Pickford,  Constance  Tal- 
madge, and  Dorothy  Phillips,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  track  of  his  activities. 

AT  last  Violet  Mersereau  and  the  Uni- 
versal Company  have  reached  an 
understanding.  Miss  Mersereau's  con- 
tract calls  for  her  appearance  in  pictures 
for  Universal  in  the  east.  Sometime  ago 
they  ordered  her  West.  She  declined  to 
go.  whereupon  they  ceased  utilizing  her 
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This  is  Baby  Gloria  Osborne,  a  future  little  "Mary  Sunshine"  of  the  films,  receiving  her  first  direction 
from  William  Bertram.      Gloria  is  proud  of  her  not-much-bigger  sister,  who  is  a  star,  you  know. 
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services,  though  continuing  to  pay  her 
her  salary.  They  have  now  sent  for  her 
to  resume  work  in  the  East. 

ANTONIO  MORENO,  after  some  time 
spent  in  the  east  with  Pathe,  has 
gone  back  West  with  the  Vitagraph,  the 
company  which  first  starred  him.  Tony 
is  playing  in  a  Vitagraph  serial  with  Carol 
Halloway. 

MAURICE  TOURNEUR  had  planned 
to  make  John  Van  den  Brock  a 
director  next  fall  as  a  reward  for  his 
excellent  work  during  the  four  years  he 
was  employed  making  Tourneur  pictures. 
But  Van  den  Brock  was  drowned  near 
Bar  Harbor  while  the  company  was  on 
location  for  scenes  in  "The  Woman."  He 
was  standing  on  a  rocky  ledge  trying  to 
get  a  particularly  effective  bit  of  scenery, 
and  lost  his  life  when  a  big  wave  swept 
him  off  his  feet.  Van  den  Brock  was  the 
man  responsible  for  the  photography  in 
such  productions  as  "The  Blue  Bird," 
"Prunella,"  and  he  had  "shot,"  during  his 
career  behind  the  camera,  such  stars  as 
Mary  Pickford,  Elsie  Ferguson,  and  Clara 
Kimball  Young. 

DOROTHY  GREEN  comes  back  to 
the  screen  with  Montagu  Love  in 
"Pirate's  Gold,"  for  World.  Miss  Green 
is  a  well  known  film  vamp,  having  acted 
in  that  capacity  for  Fox  in  the  Castle 
serial  "Patria." 

"THE  soldier-author,  "Private  Peat,"  is 
*■     making  a  filmization  of  his  book  for 
Paramount. 

BAD  news  for  Eugene  O'Brien's 
fanettes.  Eugene  is  going  back  to  the 
stage  next  season.  Although  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  to  have  his  own  film 
company,  it  seems  that   Charles  Dilling- 
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Lieutenant  H.  Palmerson  Williams,  who  is  to  wed 
Marguerite  Clark.  The  formal  announcement  of 
the  engagement  was  made  by  Miss  Cora  Clark 
when  Marguerite  returned  from  Washington, 
where  she  spent  her  vacation  from  film  work,  and 
where  her  fiance  has  been  stationed  in  the  En- 
gineers' division  of  the  army. 


Poor  little  Mary  has  a  terrible  time  in  "The  Mobilization  of  Johanna,"  her  last  picture  under 

her  Artcraft  contract.     This  seems  to  be  part  of  the  mobilization,  but  then  we  didn't  read 

the  Rupert  Hughes  story  from  which  the  picture  was  adapted,  so  we  don't  know. 


ham  has  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  lead- 
ing part  in  a  comedy-drama  for  a 
Broadway  theatre.  At  present  O'Brien  is 
working  in  Norma  Talmadge's  new  pic- 
ture. 

FRANK  REICHER,  long  a  director  for 
Lasky,  has  left  that  organization  to 
handle  the  megaphone  at  the  World 
studios  in  Fort  Lee.  His  first  assignment 
was  "The  Sea  Waif,"  starring  Louise  Huff. 

FLORENCE  TURNER  is  now  playing 
opposite  Mitchell  Lewis  in  a  mining- 
camp  drama  produced  by  a  Spokane  pro- 
ducing company.  Miss  Turner's  picture 
work  for  some  time  was  done  in  England, 
but  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  passport 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  return. 

'IT  is  rumored  that  Earle  Williams  may 
*■  be  engaged  as  leading  man  for  David 
Griffith  in  Artcraft  pictures.  But  maybe 
it's  only  a  rumor. 

THOSE  film  followers  who  thought 
Harrison  Ford  was  unmarried  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  his  wife  is  suing 
him  for  divorce. 

DAUL  POWELL,  one  of  those  directors 
*■  who  assisted  David  Griffith,  has  been 
engaged  by  Bluebird.  Powell  did  "The 
Matrimaniac."  a  Fairbanks  Fine  Arts, 
"The  Wild  Girl  of  the  Sierras."  with  Mae 
Marsh,  and  "Hell-to-Pay-Austin,"  under 
Griffith's  supervision. 

pREIGHTON  HALE  decided  that  be- 
^■**  ing  an  actor  wasn't  enough,  so  he 
has  entered  into  the  busy  marts  of  the 
trade*,  so  to  say.  He  conducts  a  tiny  shop 
in  New  York  where  antique  china  and 
pottery  are  offered  for  sale.  Chinese  glaze 
is  Creighton's  hobby  and  in  his  home  are 
more  than  ten  examples  of  the  finest 
pottery.  In  the  course  of  his  collection, 
which  represents  a  period  of  ten  years, 
he  has  accumulated  duDlicates  of  the  less 
important  varieties  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  them  until  he  got 


the  idea  of  opening  a  little  shop.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said  the  other  day, 
"I'm  afraid  my  shop  is  going  in  a  hole. 
You  see  I  employ  two  young  ladies  to 
run  it  for  me  and  they  make  a  sale  about 
once  a  month.  The  other  day  they  sold  a 
small  jar  for  which  I  paid  $200  at  an 
auction.     They  let  it  go  for  $65." 


This  is  Mildred  Manning,  who  doesn't  re- 
quire   additional    identification    as    the    O. 
Henry  Girl.     Mildred   has    been    taking  a 
long  vacation  from  her  screen  work. 

COLIN  CAMPBELL,  who  directed  all 
Selig's  important  pictures  including 
"The  Spoilers"  and  "The  Crisis,"  has  been 
loaned  to  Jewel  to  direct  "The  Yellow 
Dog,"  adapted  from  Henry  Irving 
Dodge's  Saturday  Evening  Post  story. 
Dodge  is  the  author  of  the  Skinner 
stories. 

HAROLD  LLOYD  has  adopted  two 
hundred  children,  inmates  of  a  Los 
Angeles  orphanage.  He  takes  them  to 
the  theatre  every  fortnight — and  not 
always  to  see  his  own  comedies,  either. 
Then  he  winds  up  with  a  treat  at  an  ice- 
cream parlor.  Ask  those  kids  who's  their 
fav-or-ite  fillum  star. 


Plays  and  Players 


John  Emerson  is  pretty  tall,  but  his  height  is  emphasized  when  compared  with  the  tiny  stature 
of  his  little  co-workers — Anica  Loos,  correctly  titled  "the  soubrette  of  satire,"  and  Shirley 
Mason,  and  Ernest  Truex,  co-stars  in  the  John  Emerson-Anita  Loos  Productions  for  Paramount. 


GAIL  KANE  is  to  have  her  own  com- 
pany and  is  at  work  on  a  series 
of  feature  productions,  to  be  released 
through  Mutual. 

JUNE  CAPRICE  has  left  Fox.  Miss 
Caprice,  you  may  remember,  was  an 
illustration  of  William  Fox's  theory  that 
he  could  take  any  pretty  and  intelligent 
young  girl  and  make  of  her  a  film  star. 

MOTION  picture  exhibitors  throughout 
the  country  were  relieved  to  learn 
that  an  official  ruling  has  just  been  ob- 
tained for  them  from  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee,  that  anyone  who  ad- 
vises school  children,  their  parents, 
guardians,  or  teachers,  to  stay  away  from 
motion  picture  theatres  during  the  war 
is  acting  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
National  Committee.  Recently,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  western  states,  several 
public  school  instructors  told  their  pupils 
(that,  were  they  really  patriotic,  they 
would  refrain  from  attending  photoplays 
and  devote  the  money  thus  saved  to  the 
purchase  of  thrift  stamps.  Joseph  W. 
Engel,  treasurer  of  the  Metro  company, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
ruling  that  relieved  the  situation. 

SOUTHERN  California  citizens  and 
tourists  passing  the  Douglas  Fair- 
banks studio  have  often  commented  on 
the  lineup  of  luxurious  motors.  But 
times  have  changed.  "We  ought  not  to 
be  riding  around  in  Rolls-Royces  and 
Pierce  Arrows  these  days,"  said  Doug. 
"Let's  sell  the  big  cars  and  get  flivvers. 
We'll  put  the  balance  in  War  Savings 
Stamps."    And  he  started  it  by  driving  to 


work  in  a  Ford  coupe.  Of  course  the 
rest  of  the  company  followed  suit,  and 
now  it's  flivver  row  for  sure — but  the 
number  of  Thrift  Stamps  the  owners  have 
cornered  is  said  to  be  inspiring. 

BULL  MONTANA   has  been   rejected 
from    army   service    because    of    de- 
fective hearing. 

HERBERT  STANDING  has  received 
word  that  his  son,  Guy  Standing,  has 
been  decorated  by  King  George  and  made 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  having 
covered  himself  with  glory  as  one  of  the 
heroes  in  blockading  the  U-boat  base  at 
Zeebrugge. 
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FLORENCE  VIDOR  is  Bryant  Wash- 
burn's new  leading  woman.  Wash- 
burn, by  the  way,  is  to  appear  in  a  film 
version  of  "The  Gypsy  Trail." 

MAE  MARSH  is  one  of  Geraldine 
Farrar's  most  sincere  admirers,  ac- 
cording to  a  Goldwyn  publicity  writer. 
Every  moment  she  can  be  spared  from 
her  own  scene,  Mae  follows  the  work  of 
the  silent  song-star  with  intense  interest, 
thereby  breaking  a  rule.  Jerry  insists  that 
her  acting  be  done  away  from  the  curious 
eyes  of  bystanders,  but  in  the  case  of 
Goldwyn's  whim  girl  she  graciously  makes 
an  exception. 

ABSOLUTE  divorce  and  $40,000  ali- 
mony has  been  granted  to  Mrs. 
Josephine  F.  Bushman  from  Francis  X. 
Bushman  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  and 
neglect.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  Bush- 
man is  required  to  pay  his  wife  $10,000 
of  the  sum  immediately,  $10,000  in  eight 
months,  $10,000  in  fourteen  months,  and 
the  balance  in  twelve  months.  After  these 
payments  are  completed  Mrs.  Bushman 
shall  have  no  further  right  interest,  or  title 
in  any  property  that  Bushman  may  own 
now  or  hereafter.  The  custody  of  their 
five  children  is  given  to  Mrs.  Bushman, 
but  Bushman  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
care  and  custody  for  not  more  than  six 
weeks  between  June  15  and  Sept.  15  of 
each  year.  Mr.  Bushman  further  agrees 
to  furnish  for  housekeeping  purposes  not 
more  than  eight  rooms  of  a  house  to  be 
selected  and  rented  by  Mrs.  Bushman  as 
a  home  for  herself  and  children,  and  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  house  during  the  liie 
of  Mrs.  Bushman. 

COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  to 
appear  in  a  series  of  films,  possibly 
in  an  autobiographical  presentation,  and 
has  given  the  film  rights  to  all  of  his 
writings  to  Frederick  L.  Collins,  president 
of  McClure  publications.  Some  of  the 
Colonel's  more  recent  patriotic  works, 
such  as  "Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own 
Part,"  "Put  the  Flag  on  the  Firing-Line." 
and  "The  Hun  Within  Our  Gates,"  will 
probably  be  among  the  first  pictures  to 
be  produced.  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
donate  all  his  royalties  to  the  Red  Cross. 
(Concluded  on  page  108) 


How  they  showed  the  Ford  going  at  full  speed  in  the  great  ride  from  "How  Could  You,  Jean?' 

Mary  is  at  the  throttle  of  the  tin  steed  with  Herbert  Standing  beside  her.     The  director  and 

the  camera  chap  ride  right  along. 


Tom  Forman  of  Lasky  enlisted  as  a  private 

a    year   ago;    was   made  a   corporal,   then   a 

sergeant,  and  finally  won   his   lieutenancy. 


Sons   of  the 


More  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  Motion 
States  has   gone   to   war  for    Liberty 

By  Juli< 


HEN  the  Great  Book  of  Democracy's  war  comes  to  be  written,  it 

theme  will   be  the   union  of  every   trade  and  craft  and  pre 

fession;  the  side-by-side  sacrifices  of  all  classes  of  citizens;    the 

creation,  not  of  a   freedom  from  military  caste,  but  an  army  of 

the  ranks  of  every  peaceful  pursuit. 

The  Photoplay  is  walking  side  by  side  with  the  leaders  of  that  arm) 
Everybody  knows  that  it  has  poured  forth  its  silent  voice  and  given  its 
money   without    stint — but    what    of    its    flesh-and-blood    sacrifices — its 
actual  gift  of  life  to  the  purpose  of  liberty?    On  the  contents-page  of  last 
month's  issue  we  asked,  very  frankly:     "Is  there  a  dishonor  roll  in  the 
motion  picture  industry?"    We  spoke  frankly  because  in  times  like  these 
it  behooves  every  householder  to  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  own  threshold. 
If  there  was  a  dishonor  roll,  if  the  people  of  the  new  art  were  shirking,  we 
wanted  to  know  it.    We  set  about  finding  out.     And  first  we  found  out — 
That  a  curious  diffidence  hazes  the  profession  where  actual  response  to 
the  call  of  the  colors  has  been  made.    In  a  craft  where  even  a  divorce  is  con- 
sidered a  fit  matter  of  press-agentry  the  heroic  thing,  the  big  sacrifice,  has 
been  assumed  in  quiet  determination,  and  in  almost  utter  lack  of  heraldry. 


W 


Lieutenant  Tom  Powers,  Royal  Flying  Corps, 

now  flying  in  France.     His  last  picture  was 

"The  Auction  Block."     (Goldwyn) 


Cadet    Luther    A.   Reed,   Metro   scenarioist, 

in  training  at  Uncle  Sam's  camp  for  officers 

in  Camp  Lee,  Va. 


Eugene  James  Zukor,  son  of  Adolph  Zukor, 
is  now  in  the  Navy,  ordnance  section. 


The  late  S.  Rankin  Drew,  son  of  Sidney  Drew, 

and  scion  of  a  great  line,  passed  in  flames, 

battling  seven  German  airmen. 
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Hartsook 

Jack  Pickford  enlisted  in  the  Navy.      Now 
assigned  to  censoring  films  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Lieut.  Frank  M.  Dazey,  scenario  writer  and 

son  of  Charles  T.  Dazey,  is  in  France  with  the 

Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 


Sun 


in  Arms! 


Picture    man    power    in    the    United 
—  and     the    percentage    is    climbing 

Johnson 


For  the  most  part,  the  moving  picture  men  who  have  gone  to  the  camps  or  the 
navy-yards  or  France  have  just  dropped  out  of  sight.  Brief  items  have  in  some 
instance  heralded  their  departures;  more  often  nothing  has  been  said. 

For  once,  even  the  most  eager  for  advertising  have  appreciated  what  is  not. 
as  well  as  what  is,  the  true  sphere  of  press-agentry.  The  motion-picture  actor 
has  proved  that  he  knows,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  the  engineer  and  the  architect, 
that  this  war  is  too  big  for  brag. 

And  so  he  has  gone  in,  silently,  valiantly,  determinedly;   struggling  up  to 
ofncership  where  he  could;   cheerfully  buck-privating  it  where  he  could  not; 
specializing   in  war's   sciences  wherever   his   motion   picture  science   enabled 
him  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  next  things  that  we  discovered  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  correct  or  categorical  list  of  sons  of  the  sun  in  arms,  any  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  issue  a  perfect  military  blue  book  of  sons  of  the  hardware  business. 

These  lines  are  written  at  the  last  possible  moment  before  going  to  press  with 
the  October  number  of  Photoplay  Magazine;  to  be  explicit,  on  the  29th  day 
of  July. 

Today  from  ten  to  twelve  percent  of  the  motion  picture  man  power  of  the 


Stase 


Triangle's  service  flag    has  fifty-five  stars  — 

and  one  of  them  is  for  Lloyd  Bacon,  leading 

man,  now  in  uniform. 


Kenneth  Harlan,  matinee  hero  for  Mildred 

Harris,  Mary  MacLaren,  and  Carmel  Myers, 

now  training  at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal. 


Walter  Long,  Griffith's  prize  villain,  has  been 

for   many   months    a    lieutenant   of  artillery 

at  Fort  McArthur,  California. 


i.pbell 


Melville  Shaner,  son  of  E.  Shaner,  assistant 

treasurer  of  Famous  Players-Lasky,  is  now  in 

France. 


Joseph     Henaberry,     director     for     Douglas 
Fairbanks.      Henaberry  is  now  at  Fort   Mc- 
Dowell in  San  Francisco. 


Comedian     Harold     Lloyd    of    Rolin  -  Pathe 

has    paused    in    a    rising    career  to    enlist   in 

the   Navy. 
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country  has  answered  the  call  of  the 
colors.    When  these  words  reach  the 
reader  that  percentage  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  risen  to  an 
average  fifteen  at  least. 
As  we  write,  scores  of  young  ac- 
tors  are    doubtless    arranging    to 
,jjl    break  the  final  bonds  that  hold 
them   to   civilian   life.     When 
this    book    comes    upon    the 
news-stands    many    of    those 
whose   names   are  not  here 
will  have  gone. 

There  are  motion  picture 
men  in  every  military  camp 


surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Zukor-Lasky  service  flag 
has  more  stars  than  any  other — but  it  has  a  close  com- 
petitor:    Universal! 

Before  me  are  220  Zukor-Lasky  names — and  190  from 
Universal.  If  that  list  were  revised  the  day  you  read  this, 
each  concern  might  have  in  excess  of  300.  In  fact,  they 
expect  to. 


Let's  see  what  those  optic  brethren,  Artcraft,  Para- 
mount and  Select,  are  doing  in  the  war. 

I  notice  that  William  J.  Moore,  of  Famous  Players,  has 
already  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre!  And  right  after  that, 
that  W.  St.  Clair  Anderson,  an  Englishman,  also  of 
Famous  Players,  enlisted  with  the  Australians,  turned  to 
aviation,  won  the  rank  of  Captain,  became  Flight  Com- 
mander— and  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  Legion  of  Honor 


. 


William  D.  Taylor,  Mary  Pickford's 

director,  gave  up  his  #25,000  a  year 

and  sailed  from  New  York  to  enlist 

in  the  British  Army. 


Eugene  Pallette  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the 

U.  S.  Aviation  Corps.     Last  picture 

— "Viviette" — a  Lasky. 


Sergeant  William  J.  Moore,  of  the 
Famous  Players  company,  has  already 
won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for   dis- 
tinguished service. 

and  officers'  training 
school  in  America  today, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that 
one  or  more  motion  pic- 
ture men  is  in  every 
branch  and  department  of 
the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  France.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  in  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery  and  avia- 
tion; they  almost  dominate 
the  photographic  side  of 
the  Signal  Corps;  a  number 
of  them  are  in  the  medical 
and  hospital  service;  a  number  are  with  those  heroic  bands, 
the  overseas  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
some  are  in  the  transport  service. 

To  collect  the  full  army  and  navy  data  from  all  parts 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  would  require  months.  To 
assort  and  tabulate  it  would  require  months  more.  Re- 
member, there  are  motion  picture  men  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  United  States.  What  we  set  down  here,  there- 
fore, is  neither  a  catalogue  of  patriotism  nor  a  full  memo- 
randum of  service;  it  is  a  sheet  of  samples,  a  handful  of 
type  straws,  a  collection  of  incidents  showing  that  the 
quality  of  patriotism  is  nowhere  in  the  world  finer,  truer, 
more  constant  and  less  obtrusive  than  in  the  corps  and 
divisions  of  the  great  art  America  proudly  calls  its  own. 

In  this  resume  we  shall  chiefly  consider  the  production 
forces,  for  it  is  with  the  production  forces  that  the  readers 
of  Photoplay  are  more  particularly  interested.  Upon 
production  and  production  office  forces  any  figures  are 
based. 

The  Zukor-Lasky  corporations  are,  in  a  manner  of 
speech,    a   university   of   picture   companies.    -  It   is   not 


Lieut.  Charles  Wallack  (Universal) 
is  in  the  medical  service,  stationed  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Lieut.  Edward  J.  Langford,  leading 

man  for   Ethel   Clayton  in   World 

pictures,  now  in  France. 


Lieut.  Hector  Turnbull,  A.   E.   F., 

France;    former    scenario    chief   of 

Famous  Players -Lasky,  and   author 

of  "  The  Cheat." 


Captain  Adrian  Gil-Speare,  aviator; 
U.   S.   Signal  Corps,   Balloon    Sec- 
tion,   was    formerly    scenario    chief 
of  Goldwyn. 

and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  of  Great 
Britain! 

Adolf  Zukor's  son, 
Eugene  James  Zukor,  is  in 
the  ordnance  section  of  the 
navy.  Hector  Turnbull, 
former  Lasky  scenario 
chief  and  author  of  "The 
Cheat,"  has  been  long  an  offi- 
cer  of  the  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Victor  Fleming,  for- 
merly Fairbanks'  camera- 
man, is  instructor  in  the 
army  school  of  cinematog- 
raphy. Tate  Cullen,  assist- 
ant director  of  Lasky's,  is 
a  camouflage  artist  with 
Pershing's  Engineers.    Lucien 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


Educational  Films 


A  department  of  service  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  motion  picture  to  one 
of  its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness. 


"Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp"' 
has  been  put  into  pictures  by  Fox. 
Its  vivid  portrayals  afford  strong 
food  for   the  juvenile    imagination. 


A  TOTAL  of  124,372  patrons  to  their  educational 
film  exhibitions  in  a  period  of  less  than  a  year 
is  an  inaccurate  record  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
Visual  Instruction  department.  '  It  is  inaccurate 
because  several  of  the  places  of  showing  kept  no  record. 
An  accurate  account  would  doubtless  bring  the  total  at- 
tendance observation  of  the  college  reels  at  something  like 
150,000  pair  of  eyes. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  how  the  instructive  film  is 
being  appreciated  out  in  Iowa.  There  are  other  states 
equally  as  enthusiastic  over  the  visual  instruction — we 
will  take  them  up  later  on.  The  case  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege is  inspirational.  Their  library — scores  of  diversified 
reels — includes  films  of  instruction  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
although  their  specialization  is  agricultural  for  the  reason 
that  their  rural  circuits  cover  the  state. 

Not  only  has  the  College  secured  the  films,  but  the 
faculty  works  with  the 


various  community 
schools,  churches,  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  houses  to 
help  secure  projection 
machines.  In  some 
cases  a  subscription 
buys  the  machine,  in 
others  special  enter- 
tainment itself  "pays 
for  it. 

Not   only   does   the 
College  circulate  agri- 


"TheStory  ofTwo 
Pigs"  is  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable 
reel  released  by 
Atlas  Educational, 
produced  in  con- 
junction with  the 
PurdueUniversity. 
Such  a  fine  type  of 
picture  as  this  is 
what  makes  the 
"visual  libraries" 
so  important  to 
modern  farming. 


cultural  films  throughout  the  rural  districts,  but,  well — 
glance  over  their  report  for  the  period  from  Sept.  5,  191 7, 
to  May  30  of  this  year. 

We  have  supplied : 

1.  Canning  and  Drying  Film  to  above  twenty  theaters  during  the 
fall  of  191 7.    Food  Conservation. 

2.  Motion  picture  exchanges  with  War  Garden  Propaganda  Slides. 
These  slides  were  distributed  over  the  state  through  the  exchanges. 

3.  Motion  picture  programs  to  Camp  Dodge  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

4.  Sixty-eight  schools  with  agriculture  slide  and  chart  circuit. 

5.  Programs  for  several  short  courses  over  the  state. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Visual  Instruction  Service  has 
assisted  the  Home  Economics,  Dairy  and  Poultry  departments,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Highway  Commission  and  the  Industrial  Science 
Division  at  various  times  during  the  season  just  past,  and  are  now 
supplying  programs  for  the  summer  school  Saturday  evening  enter- 
tainments. 

7.  Thirty-five  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  colleges,  state  institutions  and 
community  centers  with  15  motion  picture  programs. 

Out  of  934  exhibitions  reported,  a  total  of  94,372  patrons  were 

present. 

Slides  and  Charts 
7    circuits,    613    re- 
ported     25.624 

Other   dates,   90   re- 
ported       5,333 


Total 3C957 

Film 
1     circuit,     215     re- 
ported  60,148 

Other   dates,    16   re- 
ported     33,207 


Total   93,4i5 

Grand  Total .  .  124,372 
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Charles  Roach,  supervisor  of'  the  Visual 
Instruction  Service,  says:  "Next  year  we 
shall  have  slides  and  film  showing  the  manu- 
facture of  varnish  and  shall  take  each  step 
from  the  gathering  of  the  gums  to  the  final 
step  of  applying  to  the  wood  surface.  We 
shall  then  send  specimens  of  the  raw  materials, 
packed  with  the  slides  and  film,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  teaching  value  of  the  visual  instruction 
as  nearly  perfect  as  is  possible.  We  shall  do 
the  same  thing  for  rubber. 

"We  believe  that  such  combination  pro- 
grams will  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
teachers  of  commercial  geography  as  well  as 
those  teaching  sciences  and  the  trades. 

"The  home  economic   department   of   this 
college  has  planned  to  use  film  programs  to  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  library  work.     This  year  the  scheme  was 
tried  with  very  satisfactory  results.     Recently  we  closed  a 
fifteen-program  educational  film  service. 

"For  general  program  service  and  especially  for  school 


Ask  This  Department 

i .  For  information  concerning  motion  pictures 
for  all  places  other  than  theatres. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses and  programs  of  any  institution  or 
organization. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors  and 
equipment  for  showing  pictures.  (  Send 
stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  secure  a  motion  picture  machine  free 
for  your  school,  church,  or  club. 

Address:  Educational  Department 
Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago 


the  teaching  of  baby  car-e^is 
not  confined  to  the  Ohio  city. 
From  England  comes  the  in- 
teresting announcement  that 
the  Ministry  of  Information 
is  sending  out  a  fleet  of  ten 
"automobile  moving  picture 
shows,"  designed  to  exhibit 
war  pictures  in  villages  and 
outlying  districts. 

Audiences  of  as  high  as 
20,000  people  can  see  the 
picture  with  ease,  it  is 
claimed,  projected  from  the 
"cine-motor-car"  and  thrown 
onto  a  screen  erected  100 
feet  distant.  The  car-theatres  are  operated  for  the  most 
part  by  soldiers  invalided  from  the  front  and  the  selec- 
tions include  the  usual  run  of  official  pictures,  one  illustrat- 
ing Great  Britain's  progress  in  Zeppelin  building,  another 
showing  British  bomb-dropping  squadrons  in  flight, 
another    of    tanks    in    action.      America's    war 

progress  is  not  ignored  either. 

*     *     * 

"Every  rural  church  should  have  a  three-acre 
recreational  ground  for  the  children  and  the 
grownups,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  movie  outfit  as 
part  of  its  equipment  to  adequately  perform  its 
function  as  a  rural  community  center,"  declared 
the  Rev.  Moses  Breeze,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
a  recent  address  in  Indianapolis.  Rev.  Breeze, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Forward 
Movement  in  Ohio,  declared  his  belief  that 
recreational  and  educational  forces  were  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  a 

In  Coatesville,  Pa.  the  Y.  M  .C. 
A.  acts  just  like  a  "  regular 
movie  house."  Notice  the  post- 
ers out  in  front  of  their  beauti- 
ful budding.  The  Y.  M  .C.  A. 
motion  picture  auditorium  is 
located  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance and  all  manner  of  in- 
structive and  wholesome  enter- 
tainment films  are  shown  there. 


use,  one  and   two  reel  subjects 
are  best.    There  are,  however,  a 
number  of   three,   four  and 
five    reel    subjects    which 
can  be  routed  on  special 
circuits.      In   the   state 
of   Iowa   a   reasonable 
expectation    of    the 
number    of    dates 
which  can  be  filled 
on  each  one  of  these 
feature    industrials 
would  be  from  fifteen 
to    twenty-five    each 
year.    The  film  might 
be    worn    out    in    the 
course  of  a  few  years  in 
legitimate  service  of  this 
kind." 


News   in   Brief 

The  idea  of 
creating  a  port- 
a  b  1  e  movie 
theatre,  as  Cleve- 
land is  doing  in 


Chicken  raising 
as  a  business  is 
creditably  encour- 
aged by  such  films  as 
this  Atlas  Educational 
It  takes  the  care  of  the  feathered 
jewels  from  the  egg  to  — well,  mebbe 
to  the  fryin '  pan,  anyway  to  maturity. 


church's    mission 
the    spiritual. 

*     *     * 

Two  thousand  mo- 
tion picture  theatres 
in  the  country  are  to 
be  placed  on  a  circuit 
to   exhibit  a    motion 
picture  that  will  trace 
a  complete  story 
of  the  Californ- 
ia    orange 


: 
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Its  fragrance  Qartttiates 


♦in 


peian 


Adds  a  pearly  clearness 
Stays  on.  unusually  long 


Instant  Beauty 


Men  cluster  around.  Her  days,  evenings  and 
dances  are  spoken  for  in  advance.  And  why  not, 
for  who  can  deny  the  compelling  charm  of  a  beau- 
tiful complexion?  A  white  skin,  lustrous  and  soft 
as  satin,  with  the  rich  color  glowing  in  the  cheeks. 

How  can  I  become  more  attractive — now 
— today?  The  answer  is  Pompeian.  First  apply 
Pompeian  DAY  Cream  (greaseless) .  It  softens  the 
skin  and  protects  it  from  dust  and  weather;  also 
serves  as  a  powder  foundation.  Now  apply 
Pompeian  REAUTY  Powder.  Then  a  touch  of 
Pompeian  BLOOM.  At  once  you  have  an  added 
charm  of  beauty,  and  with  a  fragrance  which 
captivates  the  senses. 

These  three  beauty  aids  can  be  used  separately, 
or  together  (as  suggested  above)  as  a  "Complete 


Beauty  Toilette."  They  are  guaranteed  pure  and 
safe  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Pompeian 
MASSAGE  Cream,  Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream 
and  Pompeian  Hair  Massage. 

Pompeian  DAY  Cream —Vanishing.  Greaseless. 
Keeps  the  skin  smooth  and  velvety.  Removes  face  shine. 
Good  face-powder  foundation.  Has  an  exquisite  dainty 
perfume.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  55c. 

Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder— It  has  a  delighting 
fragrance.  It  adds  a  pearly  clearness  to  the  skin  and  stays 
on  unusually  long.  Pure  and  harmless.  Shades:  white, 
brunette  and  flesh.  Sold  by  all  druggists  in  a  beautiful 
purple  and  gold  box,  60c. 

Pompeian  BLOOM— a  rouge  that  adds  the  final  touch 
of  youthful  bloom.  Imperceptible  when  properly  applied. 
Do  you  know  that  a  touch  of  color  in  the  cheeks  beautifies 
the  eyes,  making  them  darker  and  more  lustrous  ?  Made 
in  a  cake  that  won't  break.  Sold  by  all  drug  stores  with 
vanity  mirror  and  French  puff :  in  three  shades,  light,  dark 
and  medium  (the  popular  shade).     50c. 


The  Pompeian  Mfc.  Co.,  2131  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Special  Half-Box  Offer 

{Positively  only  one  to  a  Family) 

To  one  person  only  in  a  family  we  will  send  a  box  of  Pompeian 
BEAUTY  Powder  (containing  exactly  one-half  regular  60c  package) 
and  snmples  of  DAY  Cream  and  BLOOM  for  only  two  dimes.  Clip 
and  mail  coupon  now. 


■ 


Stamps  accepted,  coins  preferred 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co. 

2131    Superior   Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  two  dimes  for  which 
send  me  vour  Bpecial  powder  offer.  No  member  of 
my  family  has  accepted  this  offer. 

Name 

Address  

City Stntc 

Flesh  shade  will  be  sent  unless  white  or  brunette 
is  requested. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Popular  Olive  Thomas 

Her  friends  like  her  cozy  little  chafing  dish 
suppers  and  her  Carnation  Welsh  Rarebit 


CAMERA!"  is  the  unanimous  cry  when 
Olive  Thomas  sets  out  the  cheese  and 
the  egg  and  the  Carnation  Milk  and 
all  the  other  fixings  and  invites  her 
friends  to  try  a  welsh  rarebit.  She  uses  Car- 
nation Milk^because  it  is  always  pure  and 
rich  and  wholesome,  and  wherever  she  hap- 
pens to  be  it  is  always  the  same  quality.  It 
is  the  only  milk  supply  needed  in  any  home 
— several  cans  on  the  pantry  shelf  means 
preparedness.  Then,  it  is  wasteless,  which 
counts  100%  in  these  days  of  thrift.  The  folk 
of  filmdom  know  good  things  to  eat  and  know 
how  to  have  them  fixed;  that's  why  they 
depend  on  Carnation. 

Try  Carnation  yourself.  Use  it  in  your 
cooking,  in  your  coffee,  for  making  desserts — 
use   it   for   every   milk   purpose. 

Carnation  is  real  milk — -just  cow's  milk,  pure, 
sweet  and  clean,  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  cream  and  sterilized  to  maintain  its  purity 
and  wholesomeness.     Buy   it   of   your   grocer. 


Welsh  Rarebit 

yi  pound  cheese,  1  egg,  %  cup  Carnation 
Milk,  ]/^  cup  water,  dash  of  onion  salt,  white 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  Worcestershire 
sauce",  mustard.  Beat  the  egg  and  add  Car- 
nation Milk  which  has  been  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  water;  add  the  cheese  in 
small  pieces.  Mix  a  small  amount  of  Car- 
nation Milk  with  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce, 
add  a  dash  of  white  pepper,  cayenne  pepper, 
onion  salt  and  mustard;  add  to  cheese.  Cook 
over  a  slow  fire,  or  in  a  chafing  dish,  until  it 
thickens.  When  done,  add  salt  to  taste. 
Serve  on  hot  toast  or  hot  crackers. 


Write  to  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  our 
booklet  of  over  100 
tested  recipes  for 
everyday  and  special 
dishes — illustrated  in 
colors.  Address  Car- 
nation Milk  Prod- 
ucts Company,  1084 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MA3AZIXE  is  guaranty!. 


f  QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


"VOU  do  not  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Photoplay  Magazine 
-*-  to  get  questions  answered  in  this  Department.  It  is  only 
required  that  vou  avoid  questions  which  would  call  for  unduly 
long  answers,  such  as  synopses  of  plays,  or  casts  of  more  than 
one  play.  Do  not  ask  questions  touching  religion, 
scenario  writing  or  studio  employment.  Studio  addresses 
will  not  be  given  in  this  Department,  because  a  complete  list 
of  them  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  magazine  each  month. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Sign  your  full  name 
and  address;  only  initials  will  be  published  if  requested.  It 
you  desire  a  personal  reply,  enclose  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Write  to  Questions  and  Answers,  Photoplay 
Magazine,  Chicago. 


"Brown  Eyes,"  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  — 
"Brown  eyes — ah  me,  ah  me!"  We  have 
hunted  and  hunted  and  fired  our  secretary 
and  two  office-boys,  but  still  we  cannot  find 
any  record  of  Ola  Davis,  who,  you  say,  is 
to  be  the  star  of  a  new  studio  which  the 
American  Film  Company  is  establishing  at 
Brumpton,  Ala.  (Samuel  Hutchinson,  please 
note.)  I  think  it  was  Coleridge  who  called 
the  Earth  "that  green-tressed  goddess."  At 
any  rate,  it  wasn't  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Send  along  your  picture,  Brown  Eyes.  Good 
luck  to  vou. 


Margaret  S.,  N.  Y.  C. — Instead  of  an  en- 
velope, you  enclosed  a  card  reading :  "Din- 
ner immediately  after  the  Ceremony,  Rec- 
tor's, Broadway  and  48th  Street."  Life  is 
too  short  to  take  the  burden  of  another's 
sorrows  on  our  shoulders.  That  picture 
will  undoubtedly  be  shown  in  your  vicinity; 
tell  the  manager  of  your  theatre  that  you 
want  to  see  it.  There's  nothing  romantic 
about  a  proposal;  why,  one  might  be  ac- 
cepted ! 


Katherine  D.,  Woodfords,  Me. — Blanche 
Sweet  has  her  own  company  now,  under  the 
management  of  Harry  Garson.  Write  to 
her  in  Hollywood.  When  we  last  saw  Miss 
Sweet  and  asked  her  questions,  she  just 
smiled  her  slow  smile  at  us,  and  said,  "I 
don't  know."  But  she  looked  so  subtle 
when  she  said  it  I  knew  she  must  be  very 
clever.  She  lives  in  a  house  on  a  hill  in 
Hollywood  and  reads  Tolstoi.  And  she  gave 
Dorothy  Gish  a  pair  of  red  knitting  needles. 
Of  course  that  doesn't  matter — but  we  just 
'hought  we'd  mention  it.  Marion  Davies 
has  her  own  company,  too — you  might  write 
her  at  the  Pathe,  Jersey  City,  studios,  where 
she  is  working.  Her  new  picture  is  ten- 
tatively titled,  "The  Burden  of  Proof," 
which  may  mean  anything,  or  nothing.  Ask 
your  theatre  manager  about  showing  that 
picture. 


I.  C.  U.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. — Oh,  no, 
you  don't !  What  does  it  matter  whether 
your  views  are  sound  or  not,  just  so  long 
as  you  express  them  beautifully?  I  might 
say  to  you  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  and 
you  might  raise  your  eye-brows ;  but  you 
would  believe  me  if  I  extolled  her  thus: 
"The  flame-like  crocus  sprang  from  the 
grass  to  look  at  her.  For  her  the  slim  nar- 
cissus stored  the  cool  rain;  and  for  her  the 


anemones  forgot  the  Sicilian  winds  that 
wooed  them.  And  neither  crocus,  nor  ane- 
mones, nor  narcissus  was  as  fair  as  she." 
However,  beauty  is  everything.  Norma 
Talmadge's  picture,  "Panthea,"  was  the 
first  of  her  films  to  be  released  under  her 
name  for  Select.  Sidney  Drew's  only  son, 
S.  Rankin  Drew,  was  killed  in  France  last 
June  in  an  air-battle.  Alan  Forrest,  Ameri- 
can; Mae  Marsh  and  Herbert  Rawlinson, 
Goldwyn. 


Sela  A.  Shlayus,  Chicago. — You  want 
to  write  to  Kenneth  Harlan  "to  cheer  him 
up,  now  that  he's  a  soldier."  Universal 
City  will  forward  a  letter  to  him.  Someone 
once  said  that  when  war  was  looked  upon 
as  vulgar  it  would  cease  to  be  popular;  but 
evidently  that  writer  had  never  known  a 
German. 


L.  R.,  Oakland,  Cal. — William  Stowell  is 
your  favorite,  and  you  think  it's  perfectly 
dreadful  the  way  he  has  been  neglected? 
Wait  just  a  minute — we'll  run  in  and  tell 
the  Editor  you  want  a  story  about  him. 
Naw  then — (the  Editor  was  busy  but  we 
left  a  notation) — we'll  tell  you  all  we  know 
about  William.  He's  thirty-three;  was  born 
in  Boston  March  13 ;  and  if  you'll  write  to 
him  at  Universal  City  am  sure  he'll  tell  you 
whether  or  not  he's  married. 


Phyllis  F.,  Brookline,  Mass. — Wallace 
Reid  was  the  blacksmith  in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  I  suppose  you  might  call  it  a 
heavy  part.  Wally  played  Gerry  Farrar's 
English  lover  in  "Joan  the  Woman."  Write 
to  Ann  Little  care  Lasky,  Hollywood.  His- 
tory is  not  all  facts;  there  is  a  little  supposi- 
tion, some  fancy,  and  not  a  little  romance 
to  make  it  worth  studying.  Think  of  being 
able  to  see  history  in  the  making,  on  the 
screen.  Marching  men  never  fail  to  get  a 
thrill  out  of  us. 


Abe  F.  Regehr,  Gooding,  Idaho.  —  You 
addressed  us,  "Questions  and  Answers  — 
Dear  Sirs."  There  is  only  one  of  us,  Abe. 
Anyway — Myrtle  Lind,  than  whom  there  is 
none  than-whomer  in  Sennett's  divertisse- 
ments a  la  femme,  was  born  in  Minnesota 
but  thought  better  of  it  at  an  early  age  and 
came  to  Los  Angeles  to  live.  There  she  at- 
tended dramatic  school,  had  a  little  amateur 
stage  experience,  and  went  into  pictures  via 
the    Mack    Sennctt    comedy    route.      She's 


about  twenty;  unmarried,  with  red  hair  and 
blue-gray  eyes.  Write  to  her  Mack  Sennett 
Studios,  Hollywood,  Cal.  You're  welcome; 
come  again. 


E.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. — Lila  Lee  is  the 
"Cuddles"  who  sang  "Look  Out  for  Jimmy 
Valentine"  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  She  was 
discovered  as  a  five-year-old  playing  "ring 
around  a  rosy"  in  the  streets  of  Union  Hill, 
New  Jersey,  and  jumped  from  there  into 
vaudeville.  Then,  Jesse  L.  Lasky  discovered 
her  all  over  again,  and  got  her  for  Paramount 
Pictures.  If  you  write  to  Famous  Players- 
Lasky,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  they  will  have  her 
send  you   an   autographed  photograph. 


John  A.  P.,  Poughkeepste,  N.  Y. — You 
want  a  picture  from  Miss  June  Caprice  of 
Miss  June  Caprice  autographed  in  Miss 
June  Caprice's  own  handwriting?  Well, 
John,  all  you  can  do  is  write  to  Miss  June 
Caprice  care  Fox  and  they  will  forward  it. 
June — in  real  life  Betty  Lawson — left  Fox 
some  time  ago  and  at  this  writing  is  not 
with  any  company.  Ideals  are  dangerous 
things;  and  certainly  if  I  were  a  woman  I 
should  never  marry  a  man  named  John. 
He  would  call  one  "little  woman"  and  ex- 
pect one  to  remember  how  many  lumps  of 
sugar  he  took  in  his  coffee. 

Mildred  B.,  Muskogee,  Okla. — Here's  all 
the  information  we  can  give  you  on  Charles 
Gunn :  he's  about  twenty-seven  and  we  be- 
lieve he  isn't  married.  He  is  playing  foi 
Paralta;  write  to  him  at  the  Paralta 
Studios. 


M.  L.  Davie,  Detroit,  Mich. — You  do 
wish  that  Bill  Hart  would  do  something  dif- 
ferent? Well,  in  "Shark  Monroe"  he's  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  and  there's  a  fight  without 
guns — but  he  marries  the  girl  in  the  sixth 
reel  as  usual.  But  then,  you  know,  the  de- 
mand is  for  the  happy  ending.  You  say, 
"Things  so  rarely  end  happily  in  real  life." 
We  think  you're  wrong.  That's  a  fallacy. 
This  sums  it  all  up:  after  you've  lost  your 
illusions,  try  to  cultivate  a  great  tolerance. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  be  tolerant  in  theory; 
it's  another  thing  to  practice  it.  But  if  you 
don't,  you'll  be  stubbing  your  toes  and 
bumping  your  head  all  the  time.  Gladys 
Leslie  may  be  called  a  "find,"  I  suppose. 
At  any  rate  she's  the  girl  with  the  "million- 
dollar  smile." 
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F.  L.  W.  P.,  Jr.— Mollie  King  is  not  ap- 
pearing in  pictures  at  present,  but  you 
might  write  to  her  at  the  Century  Theatre 
in  New  York,  where  she  performs  atop  the 
roof  in  the  Midnight  Revue.  This  queen  of 
Kings  is  just  twenty  and  happily  unmarried. 
You  needn't  apologize.  Your  letter  was 
courteous  and  well-written,  and  we  want  you 
to  write  again.  The  majority  of  the  picture 
public  is  interested  only  in  personalities. 
What   is  true  about   art  is  true  about   life. 


A.  D.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Will  Machin 
played  the  Captain  in  "The  Garden  of  Al- 
lah." Florence  Vidor  with  Julian  Eltinge 
in  "The  Countess  Charming."  Ramsey 
Wallace  was  the  erring  husband  in  "The 
Woman  and  the  Law."  Richard  Barthelmess 
lives  at  126  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  He  is  not 
married  and  if  he  is  engaged  he  has  not 
confided  in  us.  Rodney  La  Roque  is  nine- 
teen ;  he  was  born  in  Chicago  and  educated 
in  Nebraska;  and  he  was  with  Essanay  be- 
fore joining  Goldwyn  to  play  opposite 
Mabel.  Rod  isn't  married.  Marguerite 
Clark  has  one  sister,  Cora;  and  Marguerite 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lieut.  F.  Palmer- 
son  Williams,  U.  S.  A.  The  Clarks  live  in 
Central  Park  West  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Clark's  picture  appears  in  this  issue  of 
Photoplay.  There  are  two  tragedies — one 
is  not  getting  what  you  want;  the  other  is 
getting  it.  And  the  last  is  the  worst,  for 
we  can't  have  everything — as  Rupert  Hughes 
told  us  when  he  decided  that  it  is  better  to 
be  filmed  than  to  gather  dust  on  the  library 
shelves,  nestling  'gainst  last  year's  other  sex 
best  sellers. 


Frenchie,  Galveston,  Texas. — Antonio 
Moreno  is  not  engaged  to  Edith  Storey,  but 
there  was  a  rumor  once.  Kathlyn  Williams 
may  be  addressed  care  Lasky  studio,  Holly- 
wood. Bobby  Harron's  "little  mustache"  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  is  real — and  we  think 
he  wears  it  in  all  his  new  pictures.  You  say 
you  don't  like  it.  But  it  gives  Bobby  an 
added  dignity,  he  says.  He  is  going  to  get 
in  the  Big  Show  now.  Anita  Stewart  is 
making  pictures  for  Vitagraph  again. 
Rudolph  Cameron  is  flying  for  Uncle  Sam. 


Ignatius  II,  W.  A. — We  cannot  send  sam- 
ple copies  of  Photoplay  to  foreign  countries 
unless  eight  cents  .  in  .  the  form  of  Inter- 
national Coupons  is  enclosed  to  cover  the 
postage  on  one  issue.  Why  not  give  your 
friend  a  copy  to  read?  Write  to  Enid  Ben- 
nett care  Thomas  H.  Ince  studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal.  Bill  Hart's  latest  is  "Riddle 
Gawne,"  and  we're  publishing  the  story  in 
fiction  form  in  this  issue  of  Photoplay. 


Marion,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. — Mahlon  Ham- 
ilton doesn't  say  whether  or  not  he  is  mar- 
ried. He  is  not  with  Pathe  now;  his  latest 
appearance  was  in  "The  Danger  Mark,"  with 
Elsie  Ferguson.  No  trouble  at  all,  and 
write  again,  Marion. 


"Sally,"  Somerville. — Indeed  we  do  re- 
member you ;  always  glad.  Here  are  the 
addresses  you  want :  Irving  Cummings, 
World,  Ft.  Lee;  Charles  Clary,  Fox,  Holly- 
wood; Montagu  Love,  World;  Eugene  O'- 
Brien, Select,  N.  Y.  (Norma  Talmadge 
studio) ;  House  Peters,  Sunset  Pictures,  Inc., 
Hollywood,  Cal.;  Mahlon  Hamilton,  Art- 
craft,  N.  Y. ;  Conway  Tearle,  Vitagraph; 
David  Powell,  Mutual ;  Vernon  Steele, 
Players  Club,  N.  Y.;  Billie  Rhodes,  Bill  Par- 
sons— Goldwyn ;  George  Beban,  Beban  Co., 
Universal  City,  Cal.  Mary  Fuller  is  not 
playing  now ;  neither  is  Vera  Sisson,  and 
we  cannot  give  you  their  addresses,  but 
when  they  come  back  we'll  let  you  know  at 
once.  Marc  MacDermott  was  with  Vita- 
graph last;  you  might  write  him  there,  and 
they  will  forward  it.  Mother  Maurice  died 
in  May.     Good  luck  to  you. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

J.  S.  K.,  Denver. — House  Peters  has  come 
back.  He  is  making  a  picture  for  the  Sun- 
set Pictures,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Powell.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Peters  is  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  location. 
His  first  release  under  the  new  brand  is 
called  "The  Forfeit."  Yes,  it  was  rumored 
that  he  was  to  be  Blanche  Sweet's  leading 
man  in  her  new  company,  but  that  proved 
to  be  only  a  rumor.  Remember  when  they 
played  together  for  Lasky?  We  agree  with 
you. 


K.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — Another  Con- 
way Tearle  query.  Tearle 's  address  is  given 
elsewhere  in  these  columns.  Write  to  him 
for  a  picture.  Did  you  know  he  was  mar- 
ried recently?  To  Miss  Adele  Rowland,  a 
popular  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville 
actress.  He  was  divorced  from  his  first 
wife.  That  is  his  real  name.  Tearle  was 
born  in  N.  Y.  in  1880.  After  a  long  stage 
career  came  to  the  screen  for  Famous;  then 
played  with  Clara  K.  Young;  did  "The 
World  for  Sale"  and  "The  Judgment  House" 
for  Paramount;  lately  with  Vitagraph,  al- 
though by  the  time  this  reaches  you  he  may 
have  formed  some  new  affiliation.  Photo- 
play has  always  kept  track  of  his  where- 
abouts. There's  a  story  about  him  in  the 
September  issue. 


R.  S.  Aldrich,  Brookline,  Mass. — Write 
to  the  Select  company  or  to  Norma  and 
Constance  Talmadge  personally  for  a  copy 
of  the  photograph  you  mention.  Photo- 
play does  not  sell  pictures. 


Dorothy  Dunn,  Sask.,  Canada. — Address 
J.  Warren  Kerrigan  care  Paralta.  Allen 
Holubar  in  "Treason."  We  are  answering 
your  question  here  because,  although  you 
enclosed  an  envelope,  you  neglected  to  put  a 
stamp  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner — or 
any  other .  corner. 


Anna  B.,  Trenton,  N.  J. — To  settle  that 
"real  strenuous  argument  which  spoiled  a 
dinner-party,"  we're  glad  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure you  that  Alice  Brady,  so  far  from  being 
"extraordinarily  tall  with  blue  eyes,"  is 
medium  height,  with  brown  eyes.  Thanks; 
write  again. 


Jennie  M.,  Somerville,  Mass. — We  have 
several  correspondents  from  your  city.  Wil- 
liam Farnum  lives  in  California;  write  to 
him,  for  his  picture,  care  Fox  studios,  Holly- 
wood. Quite  sure  he  will  send  you  one. 
Some  of  his  best  known  pictures  have  been : 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Les  Miserables," 
"The  Heart  of  a  Lion;"  and  he  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  filmizations  of  Zane  Grey's  west- 
ern novels. 


Annette  S.,  Troy,  Ala. — Address  Norma 
Talmadge  care  Select,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  Hulette, 
Pathe;  Ethel  Clayton,  Lasky,  Hollywood; 
Billie  Burke,  Famous  Players,  N.  Y. ;  Niles 
Welch,  Famous  Players — Lasky  Studio, 
Hollywood;  Eugene  O'Brien,  Select  (Norma 
Talmadge  studio).  Norma  Talmadge  is  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Schenck.  Billie  Burke  is  Mrs. 
Flo  Ziegfeld  in  private  life.  Ethel  Clayton 
is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Kaufman.  Niles 
Welch  is  married  to  Dell  Boone,  while 
Eugene  O'Brien  and  Gladys  Hulette  are  not 
married. 


Harold  J.  Vegotsky,  N.  Y. — Mary  Miles 
Minter  (American),  June  Caprice  (Fox), 
Mildred  Harris  (Universal-Weber),  Margery 
Daw  (Lasky),  and  Pauline  Starke  (Triangle) 
are  some  of  the  younger  players.  Lila  Lee, 
the  new  Paramount  star,  we  believe  is  the 
youngest  young  girl  featured  on  the  screen 
today.  Miss  Lee  is  just  fifteen.  Dorothy 
Gish  (Griffith-Artcraft)  is  only  nineteen. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  is  about  sixteen;  she  is 
five  feet,  two  inches  tall  and  has  been  on  the 


screen  about  three  years.  She  will  be  very 
glad  to  send  you  her  picture;  write  to  her 
care  American  Film  Company,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.  Anita  Stewart  is  twenty-two; 
she  is  married  to  Rudolph  Cameron.  Miss 
Stewart  is  acting  again  for  Vitagraph 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  Neither  Jack  nor  Mary 
have  any  children.  Norma  Talmadge  is  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Schenck;  Constance  is  not 
married.  Write  to  them  care  Select,  N.  y1 
Mary  Miles  Minter's  latest  at  this  writing  is 
"The  Ghost  of  Rosy  Taylor." 


J.    H.    Schwenk,    Newark,   N.    J. 


We 


have  handed  your  letter  to  the  "Why-do- 
they-Do-It"  editor;  it  is  up  to  him.  Haven't 
you  any  questions  to  ask  us?  Your  letter 
indicated  a  sense  of  humor.  Please  ask  us 
something. 


Opal  McP.,  Portland. — Alliteration,  not 
illiteration.  No,  Opal,  Monroe  Salisbury  eez 
not  an  Italian.  He  was  born  in  N.  Y.; 
won't  tell  us  how  long  ago.  He  is  not  mar- 
ried. Bill  Desmond  has  been  on  the  screen 
two  and  one-half  years.  Franklyn  Farnum 
and  William  Farnum  are  not  related.  Mae 
Marsh  is  twenty-one,  Madge  Kennedy  two 
or  three  years  older.  Madge  Kennedy  is 
married  to  Harold  Bolster;  Miss  Marsh 
not  married.  Theda  Bara  has  been  pictun 
making  four  years  now.  Yes,  she  was  on  thi 
stage  in  New  York.  Bill  Hart  is  American, 
and  he  has  his  own  company  under  the  Art- 
craft    banner.     You're   welcome,   Opal. 


S 


Gerald  E.  H.,  Oak  Lane,  Phila. — Tom 
Meighan  is  Tom  Meighan  in  private  life. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  thirty-five.  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks is  a  non-professional;  her  maiden 
name  was  Beth  Sully.  Doug's  latest  is 
"Bound  in  Morocco;"  and  he  is  at  present 
working  on  the  picturization  of  his  best- 
known  stage  play,  "He  Comes  Up  Smil- 
ing." But  there's  nothing  new  for  Doug- 
las, is  it?  Oh, — we  usually  say  what  we 
think;  that's  why  we  are  so  often  mis- 
understood. You  know  prejudice  is  just  a 
personal   opinion  that  has  been  led  astray. 


E.  L.  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. — William  Far- 
num is  married;  he  has  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Olive  May.  He  recently  erected  a 
luxurious  bungalow  on  the  studio  lot  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  may  rest,  read,  and 
autograph  photographs  between  scenes.  Far- 
num calls  it  "my  little  grey  home  in  the 
west."  Why?  Oh,  because  there's  a  song 
called  that.  Dustin  is  William's  own 
brother.  So  far  as  we  know,  Dusty  has  to 
be  content  with  a  perfectly  ordinary  indoor 
dressing-room,  even  though  he  has  his  own 
company.  Mary  Martin  in  "The  Heart  of 
a  Lion."  She's  playing  in  "A  Tailor-Made 
Man"  in  N.  Y. 


DOMENECK  L.   STANIO,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. — 

Address  Pearl  White  care  Pathe,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Marie  Walcamp,  Universal  City,  Cal. 
You  want  to  know  if  you  could  be  an  actor : 
"I  have  a  good  memory."  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  poor  memory  would  be  more  con- 
venient. But  go  right  ahead.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  learned  in  our  capacity  as 
Answer  Man  is  never  to  discourage  anyone 
who  is  bound  to  be  a  fillum  star.  We  can 
only  quote  that  best  little  adage,  "Experi- 
ence," etc. 


V.  H,  Medford,  Oregon. — We  hear  from 
so  many  girls  named  Violet.  It  was  Vernon 
Steel  who  played  with  Mae  Marsh  in  "Polly 
of  the  Circus."  Mr.  Steel  is  also  with  Anita 
Stewart  in  "The  'Mind-the-Paint'  Girl" 
(Vitagraph). 


Robert,  Quebec,  Can. — We  cannot  give 
personal  addresses.  Roland  Bottomley,  with 
Balboa  last,  has  gone  to  war.  He's  an  Eng- 
lishman. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(  Continued) 
E.  H.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — Nigel  Barrie 
played  "Carter  Brooks''  in  the  Bab  stories. 
He  is  now  with  the  Royal  Air  Force ;  his 
picture  appeared  in  September  Photoplay, 
and  he  is  married  and  proud  of  it.  The  last 
"Bab"  story  won't  be  filmed  until  Barrie 
comes  back.  Following  are  the  ages  and 
addresses  you  asked  for:  Charles  Chaplin, 
twenty-nine,  Chaplin  studio,  Hollywood; 
Mary  Pickford,  twenty-five,  Artcraft,  Holly- 
wood; Norma  Talmadge,  twenty-one,  Se- 
lect, N.  Y.  Mabel  Taliaferro,  Metro,  N.  Y., 
doesn't  give  her  age,  but  she  is  about  thirty. 
She's  Mrs.  Tom  Carrigan,  and  she  has  a 
small  son. 
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Fern  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Richard  Bar- 
thelmess  is  twenty-three;  he  has  dark  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  He  plays  with  Marguerite 
Clark — lately  in  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man." 
Write  to  him  care  Famous  Players  Studio,  N. 
Y.  Barthelmess  is  not  married.  Marshall 
Neilan  is  with  Artcraft;  Olive  Thomas  may- 
be addressed  care  Triangle  at  Culver  City, 
Cal,;  and  Anita  Stewart  care  Vitagraph, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Neilan  is  married;  he  is 
twenty-seven,  and  has  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

Miss  Frese,  Dorchester,  Mass. — We're 
glad  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  been 
reading  Questions  and  Answers  faithfully  for 
three  years,  and  only  too  glad  to  answer 
your  questions.  Robert  Gordon  played 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  in  "Tom  Sawyer." 
Photoplay  had  a  story  about  Gordon  last 
month.  He  supports  Mary  Pickford  in 
"Captain  Kidd,  Jr."  Doris  Lee  with  Charles 
Ray.  Why,  we  have  had  pictures  of  Charles 
Ray  and  Marie  Doro  very  recently.  Write 
again. 

Elsie  P.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — That  was 
Edith  Taliaferro  on  the  stage  in  "Mother 
Carey's  Chickens."  Your  questions  about 
Theda  Bara,  Fairbanks,  and  Bushman  and 
Bayne  are  decidedly  against  the  rules.  Anita 
Stewart's  new  picture  is  "The  Mind-the- 
Paint  Girl"  for  Vitagraph.  Charles  Chaplin 
is  very  much  alive;  his  latest  comedy  is 
called  "Shoulder  Arms!" 


Miss  Harding,  Vicksburg,  Mass. — You 
say  you  are  seventy,  but  we  don't  believe 
you.  Milton  Sills  is  now  with  Goldwyn, 
playing  opposite  Geraldine  Farrar.  He  made 
quite  a  few  pictures  with  Clara  Kimball 
Young;  the  last  was  "The  Savage  Woman." 
There  was  a  story  about  Mr.  Sills  in  Photo- 
play for  July.  Sills  doesn't  give  his  age,  nor 
whether  or  not  he  is  married.  He  may  be 
addressed  450  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Bessie 
Eyton  last  appeared  opposite  Harold  Lock- 
wood  in  a  Metro  picture. 


F.  D.,  Springfield,  O. — Sorry  your  letter 
wasn't  answered  before  this,  but  hope  this 
will  reach  you.  You  were  right — William 
and  Dustin  Farnum  are  brothers.  The  other 
Farnum,  Franklyn,  is  not  however,  related 
to  Dusty  and  Bill.  You  want  a  story  and 
picture  of  Belle  Bennett.  Miss  Bennett  will 
doubtless  send  you  her  picture. 


Eugene  O'Brien  Admirer,  Paterson,  N. 
J. — Eugene  is  going  back  to  the  stage  next 
season.  He  isn't  married  and  his  address  is 
given  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  One  of 
his  late  pictures  is  "Her  Only  Way,"  and  he 
will  appear  in  three  more  films  opposite 
Norma  Talmadge.  See  above  for  Barthel- 
mess. 


Helen  C,  Frisco. — Douglas  McLean 
played  with  Gail  Kane  in  "The  Upper  Crust." 
Address  Richard  Barthelmess  care  Famous 
Players,  N.  Y.  Wallace  Reid  at  the  Lasky 
studios  in  Hollywood,  and  Ruth  Clifford 
care  Universal  at  U.  City,  Cal.    Write  again. 


"America's  Leading  Furriers" 
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FINER  FURS 
NOW  DEMANDED 


N 


OT  as  an  extravagance  of  society,  nor  as  a  whim,  but  in  the 
line  of  actual  conservation  in  the  midst  of  war  time  conditions. 

The  demand  of  women  whose  example  leads  the  fashion  has  sprung  up 
anew  for  such  fur  as  Alaskan  Seal,  Russian  Sables  and  Mink — those  furs 
whose  richness  is  accompanied  by  unusual  durability  and  serviceability. 

As  their  husbands  are  "looking  ahead"  to  business  conditions  and  future 
scarcities  of  materials,  so  observant  women  are  "looking  ahead"  in  their 
purchase  of  furs. 

Always  showing  our  exclusive  models  in  a  commanding  range  of  new 
and  original  effects,  our  Fall  creations  in  these  fine  furs  surpass  those  of 
all  former  years. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  collection  now  beinj  shown  will 
be  of  unusual  interest  to  women  visiting  New  York. 


AECKEL 
S-SONS 


16-18  W.  32nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Carved  wood  standing  easel  frame. 
Antique  gilt  finish,  Colonial  design,  with 
felt  covered  base. 

No.  1041.  Picture,  Size  5x8.  Price  $2.00 
No.  1042.  Picture,  Size  7x9.    Price  $2.50 


No.  1030.  Sewing  basket,  fragrant  sweeL 
grass  in  the  characteristic  Indian  hand 
weave.  Made  by  real  Indians  on  the  St. 
Regis  Indian  Reservation.  Size  8  inches 
in  diameter.  2  inches  deep.     Price  $1.25 


actual  size.     Price 


1  No.  1038.  Gold  filled 
brooch;  Army  and 
Navy  Regulation  In- 
signia. All  branches 
of  the  service  are 
represented.  When  or- 
dering be  sure  and 
state  which  branch 
you  want.  Engineer's 
Insignia  illustrated; 
.,"_..         $1.00 


Of  PARAMOUNT 
Importance  to  YOU 

THE  BAIRD-NORTH  1919 
CATALOG  brings  before  you  a 
picture  as  interesting  as  any  you've 
seen  on  the  screen.  It  shows  how 
you  can  make  this  Christmas  the 
happiest  and  the  most  economical 
you've  ever  had. 

This  book  contains  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Leather  Goods,  and  Rare 
Novelties  — 164  pages  filled  with  the  kind 
of  gifts  you  will  take  real  joy  and  no  end 
of  pride  in  giving  —  and  they're  offered  at 
factory  prices  that  enable  you  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  economically 
If  you  want  to  make  your  Christmas 
money  go  further  this  yeai 

Shop  the  BAIRD-NORTH  Way 

Direct  from  Workshop  _^-  ^~, , 

—  You  Save  ^^^  ^^^^m 

One-Third  ^^—       *  ■ 

' ^o.nl^V"  PI 
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The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  jrom  page  78) 


BACK  TO  THE  WOODS— Goldwyn 

All  Mabel  Normand  stories  are  enter- 
taining, or  not,  as  they  approach  or  recede 
from  the  Mabel  Normand  we  used  to 
know.  As  an  adventure,  this  is  only 
mildly  diverting,  but  George  Irving,  who 
directed,  has  found  a  bit  of  the  elfishness, 
the  quaintness,  which  made  Mabel  a  coast 
immortal.  The  piece  is  an  account  of  a 
society  girl  determined  not  to  have  a 
society  husband  forced  upon  her — and 
therefore,  of  course,  finding  that  very 
society  husband  under  better  auspices  in 
a  lumber  forest.  Herbert  Rawlinson  dis- 
ports as  the  particular  young  man.  Sun- 
rise is  too  late  to  shoot  the  I-am-clever 
party  who  wrote  these  long  subtitles;  he 
should  be  called  to  the  stone  wall  about 
half-past  two. 

THE  GLORIOUS  ADVENTURE— 
Goldwyn 

Not  much  to  say  for  the  gloriousness  of 
it.  If  this  is  glory,  glory  doesn't  live  up 
to  its  advertising.  It  is  the  ancient  tale 
of  sequestered  innocence,  good  motives, 
no  knowledge  of  the  world,  positive  and 
negative  villains,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  sweetness,  truth,  purity,  nobility  and 
love.  Too  much  of  which,  taken  in  warm 
weather,  tend  to  biliousness.  Only  George 
Loane  Tucker,  in  "The  Cinderella  Man," 
seemed  to  realize  what  a  truly  dainty 
comedienne  Mae  Marsh  is. 

FEDORA— Paramount 

There's  an  interesting  news-slant  to 
"Fedora,"  just  turned  out  of  the  Famous- 
Players  workshop.  It  completes  the  cycle 
of  Sardou  plays,  which  are  still  supremely 
popular  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  bringing  of  an  all- 
European  company  to  manufacture  these 
was  seriously  considered.  They  were  to 
be  planted  in  California.  Then  the  insti- 
tution thought  better  of  it — why  not  make 
the  plays  with  American  casts,  and,  for 
export  purposes,  merely  translate  the 
titles?  The  work  is  completed,  now. 
Pauline  Frederick  in  the  title  part  is  regal 
and  dramatic  —  an  ideal  impersonator. 
Alfred  Hickman  as  Gretch,  the  police  of- 
ficial, admirably  deploys  a  great  acting 
talent.  But  many  of  the  minor  details 
are  faulty  and  marred  by  unnecessary 
carelessness. 

WAIFS— Pathe 

The  charm  of  Gladys  Hulette  used  to 
be  the  fascination  of  a  piquant  little  girl. 
It  is  now  grown  to  be  a  very  womanly  lure 
— but  it  is  still  charm.  Miss  Hulette  is 
one  of  the  few  ingenues,  it  seems  to  me, 
whose  ingenueism  doesn't  seem  offensively 
premeditated.  Her  dramatic  affectation 
of  innocence  doesn't  make  you  sore,  in 
other  words.  This  play  is  the  quaint  little 
misadventure  of  a  girl  who  met  and  was 
protected  by  entirely  the  wrong  fellow,  in 
the  right  house.  Creighton  Hale  is  the 
right  wrong  man,  and  while  we  are  never 
in   any    doubt    of   the    finish    there   are 


touches  of  reality  that  make  the  whole 
diverting. 

CUPID  BY  PROXY— Diando-Pathe 

The  title-writer  took  the  cartridge  out 
of  our  gun,  here,  when  he  wrote  "Of 
course  Ralph  was  suspected  .  .  .  and 
then,  we  need  a  plot."  When  a  fellow 
confesses  all  the  fun  of  denouncing  him 
is  gone.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  one 
title  we  could  have  broken  a  stick  over 
the  author's  head  with  right  merry  zest 
.  .  .  and,  too,  she's  a  lady  Isabel 
Johnston  by  name.  In  all  seriousness,  it 
is  tragic  to  waste  so  clever  a  youngster 
as  Baby  Marie  Osborne  in  such  sirupy 
melodrama.  Properly  equipped,  she  is  the 
most  charming — or  at  least  the  most 
varied  and  energetic — child  on  the  screen. 
And  she  should  have  material,  for  childish 
years  are  few. 

THE  DREAM  LADY— Bluebird 

Carmel  Meyers  is  both  an  Oriental  and 
an  old-fashioned  beauty.  In  a  play  of  the 
East,  or  in  some  water-subject  in  which 
her  gorgeous  body  gets  a  chance  to  reflect 
the  sunshine,  she  is  truly  Oriental  and 
splendid.  But  in  a  play  like  this  she  is 
quaint,  a  bit  mystic,  holding  an  infinity  of 
pathos  behind  her  young  face.  "The 
Dream  Lady"  starts  better  than  it  fin- 
ishes. The  first  disposition  of  the  fan- 
tastic young  girl  who  lives  in  her  mind, 
and  among  the  creatures  of  her  imagina- 
tion, presupposes  a  rare  plot  to  the  end. 
Though  this  is  not  carried  out  there  is  still 
much  of  Carmel,  and  for  that  we  are 
grateful. 

A  PAIR  OF  SILK  STOCKINGS— 
Select 

An  exceedingly  light  but  human  story 
about  a  young  divorcee  who  traps  her 
ex-husband  in  a  closet,  thinks  him  a 
burglar,  ties  him  up  with  the  assistance  of 
another  girl's  fiance  who  has  just  climbed 
into  her  bedroom  window,  and,  thereby, 
starts  a  general  world-war  as  far  as  that 
household  is  concerned.  The  fabrication 
is  not  as  naughty  as  it  sounds.  It  is  Eng- 
lish, frothy,  fast  and  casual  enough  to  be 
a  refreshing  diversion  in  screen  play — 
where  everything  is  taken  too  seriously. 
Constance  Talmadge  plays  the  diverting 
heroine,  and  the  direction  is  by  Walter 
Edwards,  always  a  human  being,  and  here 
at  his  humanest.  The  deportment  and 
surroundings  reflect  gentility. 

THE  SAFETY  CURTAIN— Select 

Once  more,  Norma  Talmadge  and  the 
stalwart  and  handsome  lad  who  rescues 
her  from  infinite  misunderstanding;  the 
lad,  of  course,  being  Eugene  O'Brien. 
Here  Miss  Talmadge  is  the  dancing  wife 
of  a  brutal  acrobat — conveniently  made 
German,  we  suspect,  just  so  we'd  like  him 
still  less.  There  is  a  pretty  good  theatre 
fire,  and  the  action  passes  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Far  East,  where,  after  some 
persecutions,  the  brutal  acrobat  dies, 
and   Miss  Talmadge   may  become   Mrs. 
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O'Brien — we  speak  entirely  of  the  play,  of 
course — according  to  the  law  and  the 
censors.  Miss  Talmadge  exhibits  her 
customary  rapid  changes  of  childishness, 
tenderness  and  passion. 

UP  ROMANCE  ROAD— Mutual 

I  think  the  author  just  missed  a  great 
story  by  mixing  in  the  too  convenient 
German  frightfulness.  Had  she  been  con- 
tent to  tell  her  story  and  lay  it  entirely 
in  ordinary  life  she  would  have  carried 
thorough  conviction  every  inch  of  the 
way.  As  it  is,  it  is  unusual  and  grip- 
ping. It  concerns  one  Gregory  Thorne, 
who,  engaged  to  Marta  Milbanke,  decides 
that  theirs  is  a  commonplace  sort  of  ro- 
mance, and  the  only  way  to  get  really  in 
love  is  to  get  in  trouble.  Their  carefully 
planned  escapades  turn  out  to  be  dire 
seriousness,  and  there  are  some  splendid 
fights  of  the  sort  in  which  Bill  Russell  is 
perhaps  the  best  celluloid  exponent. 
Charlotte  Burton  does  excellent  work  op- 
posite him,  as  Marta. 

THE  GHOST  OF  ROSY  TAYLOR— 

Mutual 

A  sort  of  elfin-like  story  in  which  a 
little  American  girl,  orphaned  in  Paris, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  returns  to 
America  without  resources.  Wandering 
disconsolately  through  a  park  she  finds 
a  note  accidentally  dropped,  containing 
a  key,  and  a  two-dollar  bill,  directing  a 
certain  Rosy  Taylor  to  put  a  certain 
house  to  rights  once  each  week  during 
the  owner's  absence.  The  girl  becomes  a 
pseudo  Rosy  Taylor,  gets  the  wee  wage — 
and  the  startled  housewife,  discovering 
that  the  real  Rosy  Taylor  is  dead,  thinks 
of  ghosts.  There  is  a  romance.  Mary 
Miles  Minter  depicts  the  young  woman, 
Rhoda  Sayles. 

A  GOOD  LOSER— Triangle 

Here  is  a  story  with  a  bit  of  real  her- 
oism without  heroics.  It  is  the  account 
of  a  man  who  makes  the  big  sacrifice,  and 
the  inevitable  one,  without  benefit  of 
applause  or  even  human  knowledge — all 
for  a  man  who  has  been  his  friend.  That 
sacrifice  is,  as  you  might  suppose,  one  en- 
nobling side  of  a  triangular  love  interest. 
This  photoplay  is  well  written,  well  acted 
and  superbly  photographed.  Lee  Hill  has 
the  chief  role,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of 
Peggy  Pierce  is  considerably  in  evidence. 

BY  PROXY— Triangle 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  familiar  "Red 
Saunders"  stories  as  far  as  the  films  are 
concerned.  It  concerns  the  proxy  love- 
making  of  a  likeable  cowboy  portrayed 
by  Roy  Stewart,  Cupiding  it  for  his  pal 
— who  has  no  more  real  chance  than  a 
goat.  Maud  Wayne  is  the  delicious  prize 
of  the  proxying. 

EVERYWOMAN'S  HUSBAND— 
Triangle 

The  not-unprofitable  tale  of  an  igno- 
rant  bride,   a  hard-driven  groom  and   a 


They're  Underfed 

Without  7,000  Calories  Per  Day 

A  family  like  this  must  have  at  least  7000  calories  of 
nutrition  daily. 

In  Quaker  Oats  It  Costs  35c 

In  other  excellent  foods,  at  this  writing,  those  7000 
calories  cost  about  as  follows: 


In  Meats,  $2.80 
In  Eggs,    $3.00 


In  Fish,    $2.80 
In  Fowl,  $3.50 


That  is,  these  major  foods  cost  8  to  10  times  Quaker  Oats  for  the  same 
nutrition.    Even  bread  and  milk  costs  over  twice  as  much. 

That's  an  enormous  difference.  It  means  that  each  dollar's  worth  of 
Quaker  Oats  saves  from  $7  to  $9,  used  in  place  of  meat. 

It  means  that  eight  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  cost  about  the  same  as 
one  meat  breakfast. 

Use  Quaker  Oats  liberally  in  these  days  to  minimize  your  food  cost. 
It  yields  1810  calories  per  pound,  and  costs  5c  per  1000  calories. 

It  is  the  greatest  food  you  have.  Pound  for  pound  it  has  twice  the 
nutrition  of  round  steak. 

It  is  delightful  food.    It  adds  flavor  to  your  flour  foods.    Mix  it  in. 
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The  Doubly -Delicious  Oats 

For  the  sake  of  flavor,  ask  for  from  a  bushel.    Quaker  Oats— cost- 
Quaker  Oats.  They  are  flaked  from  ing  no  extra  price  —  give  an  added 
queen  grains  only  —  just  the  big,  delight  to  your  oat  foods, 
rich  oats.    We  get  but  ten  pounds 

12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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Send  for 
this  Book 
FREE 

tells  of  a 
new, wonderful  way  to 
improve  your  complexion 
and  remove  wrinkles  and  facial 
blemishes  without  the  annoyance  of 
massage,  masks,  rollers,  plasters, 
or  exercise.  It  explains  how  the  charming 
little  beauties  of  the  Orient  preserve  their 
youthful  looks  and  why  each  has  such  a 

Soft,  Clear,  Velvety  Skin 

i     It  tells  all  about  the  Princess  Tokio  Treat - 

=ft    ment  and  why  it  has  become  so  popular 

among  the  women  of  America.     It  will 

show  you  how  you  may  have  a  beautiful 

skin.    Follow  the  simple  directions. 

Just  a  Few  Days  and  My! 

What    a  Wonderful   Improvement 

We  want  you  to  read  this  book,  which  has 
brought  happiness  to  many  women  who 
were  suffering  from  the  annoyance  of  bad 
complexions  and  other  facial  blemishes. 
Beauty  is  a  great  asset  and  it  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  every  woman. 

Send  for  Free  Book  Today 

We  send  it  free  from  all  obligations  on  your  part. 
We  want  YOU  R  opinion  ol  it.  The  instructions  given 
are  so  simple  and  easy  to  follow  that  you  will  want  to 
begin  to  follow  them  at  once.     Address 

PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO. 

Dept.  1032, 159  No.  State  St.,  CHICAGO 


Have  the 

^Vitality,  Good  Figure^ 

of  a  Soldier 

Notice  our  soldiers!  How  alert  and  active, 
eyes  sparkle,  cheeks  glow  —  striking  exam- 

Eles  of  what  you  and  other  women  can  be.  I 
ave  been  building  up 
womenasthe  war  is  build- 
ing our  soldiers,  for  six- 
teen years.  Have  helped 
85,000  women. 

Do  you  want  to  improve 
your  tigure?  Do  you  stand 
and  breathe  correctly  ? 
Are  you  thin  and  frail  ? 
Are  you  overweight?  If 
handicapped  by  «ny  of 
those  difficulties  or  any 
cki  onic  ailments,  let  me 
helpyou.  My  pupils  use  no 
drues:  each  pupil  receives 
individual  attention. 

Leading  physicians  ap- 
prove my  methods.     The    I 
most  critical   magazines    J 
endorse  me.     I  treat  each    ' 
pupil  in  her  home.  Shall 
I  tell  you  all  about  my 
work?    You  can  have  this    ' , 
information  without 
charge.  If  later  you  want    L 
my  services  you  will  find       ■ 
the  cost  most  reasonable. 
SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept.  35,  624 S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


^ 


wind,  ton 

Send    for    testimonials. 
Use  Malvino.  Lotion  and 
Ichthyol  Soap  with  Mal- 
vina  Cream  to  improve  your 
complexion. 
At  all  druggists,  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.    Cream 
/     50c,  Lotion  00c,  Soap  25c. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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selfish  mother-in-law,  marked  by  a  star- 
tling bit  of  reality  here  and  there.  The 
moral  of  this  entertainment  is  that  mar- 
riage, like  everything  else,  must  be 
studied  to  be  successful;  and  is,  as  well, 
a  thoroughly  two-sided  affair.  Gloria 
Swanson,  the  well-known  ripe  peach,  is 
the  bride,  and  Lillian  Langdon  is  highly 
real  as  mother-in-law. 

BOUND  IN  MOROCCO— Artcraft 

We  have  followed  Doug  Fairbanks  to 
South  America,  to  the  Orient,  to  the 
War,  to  the  seats  of  English  aristocracy, 
to  Russia,  to  Hoboken — so  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  meet  up  with  him  in  Morocco. 
We  knew  he'd  get  there  some  day.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  time. 
American  ingenuity,  the  Fairbanks  teeth 
and  some  utterly  confounded  first  and 
second  villains  are  the  essentials  of  this 
characteristic  and  regulation  adventure 
in  the  Sahara.  In  passing  we  may  men- 
tion Tully  Marshall  and  the  droll  Ali  Pah 
Shush,  and  Edythe  Chapman  as  the 
mamma  of  the  little  morsel  heroine. 


A  NINE  O'CLOCK  TOWN- 
Paramount 


-Ince- 


Behold  a  yarn  about  a  smart  young 
fellow  who  went  to  the  bad  in  New  York, 
and,  masking  his  defeat,  brought  his 
"methods"  back  to  revive  his  father's 
country  store.  It  is  a  bit  of  relief  after 
the  solemnities  of  eternal  successful, 
never-wrong  heroes.  Charles  Ray,  too, 
is  especially  adapted  to  such  a  part  as 
David  Clary,  the  young  know-it-all  who 
was  going  to  turn  the  big  town  upside 
down,  and  only  upset  himself.  Add  the 
sultry,  pouty  beauty  of  Jane  Novak,  and 
you  have  the  other  chief  ingredient. 

WEDLOCK— Paralta 

A  new  twist  to  an  old  story,  carefully 
made,  as  has  been  the  rule  with  almost 
all  Paralta  productions.  But  the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  the  return  of  Louise  Glaum 
to  sympathetic  parts.  As  a  young  wife 
whose  vocabulary  has  no  such  word  as 
quit.  Miss  Glaum  is  sincere,  human  and 
appealing.  While  this  is  by  no  means 
a  big  effort,  it  is  a  photoplay  which  has 
grafted  atmosphere  and  humanity  to  an 
old  melodramatic  root. 

THE  GOLDEN  WALL— World 

Not  even  the  war  suffices  to  down  the 
very  old,  and  apparently  always  welcome 
story  of  the  Prince  incognito.  This  one 
is  reincarnated  in  the  person  of  Carlyle 
Blackwell.  Madge  Evans  gave  some  de- 
lightfully sincere  childish  assistance  to  an 
obvious  plot. 

HEREDITY— World 

The  title  seems  a  bit  askew,  but  other- 
wise we  have  small  complaint  to  make. 
You  must  accept  the  story  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
story  for  the  conventional,  but  it  is  a 
good  story  of  the  old-fashioned,  trans- 
parent sort,  simply  and  directly  told.  The 
staging   leaves    much   to   be    desired    at 
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times,  but  the  splendid  work  of  Madge 
Evans — who's  the  real  star  of  the  piece 
— and  her  support  by  John  Bowers  and 
the  lovely  Barbara  Castleton  make  the 
presentation  entertaining. 

NEIGHBORS— World 

Here  is  the  best  vehicle  yet  given  to 
Madge  Evans,  and  one  of  World's  best 
releases  in  months.  It  is  just  a  kid  story, 
primitive  and  even  deficient  in  plot,  but 
it  is  full  of  pranks  and  childish  stuff,  and 
the  scenes  are  sometimes  of  homely  in- 
terest, sometimes  picturesque. 

Briefly: 

"Hell's  End"  (Triangle)— A  bit  of 
good  fighting  by  Bill  Desmond,  a  bit  of 
good  looking  by  Josie  Sedgwick,  a  bit  of 
good  photography  by  the  cameraman; 
that's  about  all  the  goods  of  this  one. 

"Beyond  the  Shadows"  (Triangle)  — 
Another  Desmondian  epic,  with  the  same 
Sedgwick  decoration.  Mr.  Desmond  gets 
into  the  dialect  and  tailor's  novelties  of 
one  Jean  du  Bois,  a  trader  of  the  North- 
west, and  while  he  is  scarcely  a  French- 
Canadian,  he  is  forceful  and  sincere. 

"False  Ambition"  (Triangle)  —  Alma 
Rubens,  in  a  drama  of  mystery  originally 
called  "Judith."  The  new  title,  trite  and 
banal,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
strong  and  simple  original  that  the  film 
play  bears  to  the  original  script. 

"Marked  Cards"  (Triangle)  —  A  play 
of  a  single  big  episode,  centering  about 
a  girl's  effort  to  save  her  sweetheart. 
Marjorie  Wilson  is  the  star. 

"Cactus  Crandall"  (Triangle)— A  reg- 
ulation entertainment  of  spurs,  shots  and 
(subtitle)  shouts.  Chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause Roy  Stewart  wrote  it  and  acted  the 
principal  galloper. 

"The  City  of  Dim  Faces"  (Paramount) 
— Sessue  Hayakawa  in  a"  tableau  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  Chinatown,  very  color- 
ful to  the  finish,  which  is  very  black. 

"Scandal  Mongers"  (Universal) — A  re- 
issue of  the  vital  old  Weber-Smalley 
"Scandal,"  which  name  Major  Laemmle 
evidently  relinquished,  last  autumn,  to 
Col.  Selznick.  New  titles  and  some  fur- 
bishing permit  this  to  be  still  a  live  scroll 
of  celluloid. 

"Joan  of  the  Woods"  (World)— A 
pietty  poor  thing  to  occupy  the  talents 
of  such  people  as  June  Elvidge  and  John 
Bowers;  the  tawdriest  kind  of  movis- 
melo. 

"The  Claws  of  the  Hun"  (Ince-Para- 
mount) — Charlie  Ray,  in  a  war-at-home 
story  that  places  frank  dependence  upon 
patriotic  sentiment  for  any  success  it  may 
have. 

"The  Death  Dance"  (Select)— A  some- 
what physical  but  none  the  less  strong, 
well-knit,  well-presented  melodrama. 
Alice  Brady  is  even  more  than  usually 
good  for  the  eyes,  and  she  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  a  cast  whose  especially  con- 
vincing members  are  Robert  Cain,  Helen 
Montrose,  Mahlon  Hamilton  and  H.  E. 
Herbert.  J.  Searle  Dawley.  who  messed 
up  "Uncle  Tom,"  assuredly  redeemed  him- 
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self  in  this  direction.  The  story  concerns 
the  adventures  and  romances  of  a  cabaret 
singer. 

"Love  Watches"  (Vitagraph) — Corinne 
Griffith,  in  an  old  Billie  Burke  role.  The 
frothy  substance  of  this  farce  was  rather 
well  masked  on  the  stage,  but  on  the 
screen  its  weakness  doesn't  wear  even  a 
makeup. 

"One  Thousand  Dollars"  (Vitagraph)— 
Another  one  of  the  0.  Henry  stories  that 
seem  to  be  nothing  in  re-telling — and 
very  satisfactory  in  presentation.  All  be- 
cause 0.  Henry  was  a  great  humanitarian. 
Edward  Earle  is  the  principal  exponent. 

"Her  Moment"  (General  Film)  —  A 
large  and  cumbersome  though  evidently 
sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  everybody 
to  put  across  a  real  melodramatic  smash, 
with  the  result  that  the  piece  is  long  and 
unnecessarily  heavy.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
Balkans  and  America,  with  Anna  Luther's 
titian  loveliness  the  principal  concern  of 
all  hands. 

"The  Demon"  (Metro)— A  Williamson 
novel,  turned  into  active  photography  by 
George  D.  Baker  for  the  sure  powers  and 
charm  of  Edith  Storey.  Still — it's  not 
one  of  her  best  vehicles. 

"No  Man's  Land"  (Metro) — Albert  Le- 
vino,  who  made  this  scenario,  is  a  bright 
lad  who  can  do  and  has  done  a  lot  better 
work.  At  any  rate  Bert  Lytell  should 
be  riding  in  a  stronger  celluloid  wagon, 
especially  when  he  has  such  fellow-pas- 
sengers as  Anna  Nilsson  and  Eugene 
Pallette. 

"As  the  Sun  Went  Down"  (Metro)— 
Edith  Storey  in  a  rather  vivid  Western 
which  seems  to  owe  a  lot  of  its  character 
to  director  Mason  Hopper. 

"Less  than  Kin"  (Paramount)— Wal- 
lace Reid,  in  an  interesting  two-role  ad- 
venture finely  cast  and  produced,  orna- 
mented by  the  cool,  sharp  beauty  of  Anna 
Little,  and  bulwarked  by  the  acting  of 
Raymond  Hatton,  James  Neill,  Gustav 
Seyffertitz  and  James  Cruze.  By  the 
way — where's  the  "von"  that  Mr.  Seyffer- 
titz used  to  wear? 

"Riddle  Gawne"  (Artcra^)— A  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  vehicle,  performed  as  usual. 
The  plot  will  be  found  completely  de- 
tailed in  this  issue,  as  fiction. 

"The  Deciding  Kiss"  (Bluebird)— Not 
so  sissy  as  it  sounds,  although  the  story 
is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  Edith  Roberts 
is  the  prominent  personage. 

"The  Girl  from  Bohemia"  (Pathe) — 
An  entertaining  though  not  extensively 
clever  vehicle,  remarkable  principally  as 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle's  final  photoplay. 

"A  Romance  of  the  Underworld" 
(Keeney  Productions) — When  the  late 
Paul  Armstrong  put  this  piece  on  the 
stage  he  saved  it  from  mere  gross  melo- 
dramaticism  by  a  remarkable  cast  and 
powerful  dialogue.  The  picture  lacks 
this,  and  shows  New  York  as  Uncle  Silas 
and  Aunt  Samantha  believe  it  to  be. 
Armstrong's  widow,  Catherine  Calvert — a 
remarkably  pretty  woman — has  the  same 
role  she  played  on  the  stage,  and  is,  in 
the  main,  well  supported.  One  critic 
called  the  photoplay  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Haunts  and  Habits  of  Snowbirds."  He 
wasn't  far  wrong. 
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FASHIONED  HOSE 

make  them  preferable  to  ordinary  stockings. 
You'll  realize  it  too  when  you  try  a  pair  and 
enjoy  the  extras  not  found  in  other  hosiery. 

BURSON  HOSE  are  made  on  patented  machines 
that  "knit 'in"  the  proper  shape  without  a 
seam.  The  smoothness  of  the  foot  gives  real 
comfort,  while  the  "knit'in"  shape  insures  a 
smart,  snug  fit  with  no  wrinkles  at  the  ankle 
nor  binding  at  the  calf. 

Made  in 

Cotton,  Lisle,  Mercerized, 
and  Silk  Twisted  with  Fibre 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 

Booklet  sent  free  upon  request 

BURSON  KNITTING 
COMPANY 

810  Park  St.,        Rockford,  111. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds 


When  you   write  to  advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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You  Have  Never  Seen 

Anything  Like  This 

Before 


The    most    concentrated  j 
and  exquisite  perfume  ever  i 
made.      Produced    without  | 
alcohol.   A  single  drop  lasts 
days.     Bottles  like  the  pic- 
ture, with  long  glass  stop- 
per. Rose  or  Lilac,  $1.50;  Lily  of 
the  Valley  or  Violet,  $1.75.     Send 
20c  silver  or  stamps  for  miniature 
bottle. 


Exact  size  of  bottle 
"ALCAZAR" 

the  new  Spanish 

perfume. 
Oz.  bottle,  $2.00 


PERFUME  &  TOILET  WATEB 


The  above  also  comes   in  less  concentrated 
(usual  perfume)    form   at   $1.^5    an   ounce,   at 
druggists    or    by    mail;    with  two   new  odors, 
"  Mon  Amour"  and  "  Garden  Queen,"  both  very  s 
fine.    Send  $1.00  for  souvenir  box,  five  25c  bot-  | 
ties,  same  size  as  picture,  different  odors.  = 

Flower  Drops  Toilet  Water,  better  than  most  = 
perfumes,  $1.25  large  bottle.  Sold  by  Lord  &  | 
Taylor,  New  York;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago;  5 
all  Liggett  Riker  Hegeman  and  Owl  Drug  | 
Stores  and  best  druggists  and  department  | 
stores  everywhere. 

PAUL  RIEGER.  255   First  St.,  San  Francisco  j 


.LA  CAMOUFLAGE  a  la  Mode. 


COVERS  THIN  HAIR 

Models  who  pose  for  the  Fashion  Magazines,  and  actresses 
naturally  dress  their  hair  in  the  style  of  the  day.     See  in  this 
book  the  "  French  Dip"  at  the  forehead;  the  thick  mar- 
celled "Ear  Waves"  and  the  "Swirl  Waves"  overthe  knot. 
All   can   be   produced   with  the   beautiful,  rich   marcelled 
"CAMOUFLAGEWAVES""of  "Extra  Quality"  16-inch  hair. 
No.  1.    Srngle-Fordip  or  coil   -      $3.00 
No.  2.    Sat  of  2— For  sides  -     -         5.50 
No.  3.    Set  of  3     For  dip  and  sides,  8.00 
No.  4.    Set  ot  4     Complete  -      -       10.00 
Send  sample.    Made  to  match.    Greys  Extra. 
Moaty  bacfc  if  not  satisfactory. 

WRITE  for  our   FREE   Catalog   of 
GUARANTEED  HAIR  GOODS 

AT  LOWEST  IMPORTERS'  PRICES 

Transformations,   Switches,  Wigs,   Curls,  Pompadours*  Etc. 

WIGS  AND  TOUPETS  FOR  MEN 

FRANCES   ROBERTS  CO. 

10O  Fifth  Avenue       Dept.  502  New  York 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

(In  Green  Boxes  Only) 


Keeps  The   Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  and  velvety.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  discoloration!1 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  v^'-ie, 
Popular  tints:  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette.  White. 
50c.   by   toilet    counters  or    mail.  Oept.  C.  P. 

National  Toilet  Company,  Paris/fenn.,  U.S.A. 


rint 


Your  Cards 

Cir  cul  ars 

_  Newspaper 

BooK,  Labels,  Programs,  Tickets 

With   an  Excelsior  Press.    In- 
creases receipts,  cuts  expenses, 
■^  Easy  to  use,  printed  rules  sent 
\~\\1B^i>  l'",v  does  good  work.  Small  out 
A  \\\r.,v/  lax.pavs  for  itself  in  short  time. 
a    Will  hist  for  years.     Write  fac 
torv  for  catalog  of  presses,  type, 
outfit,  samples.  It  will  pay  you. 
THE  PRESS  CO.  D-43,  Metiden.  Conn 


LitUefield,  very  well  known  leading  man, 
is  in  France  in  the  ambulance  service. 
Don  Keyes,  cameraman,  is  in  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Among  the  actors  who  have  gone  in  are 
Theodore  Duncan,  now  a  Captain  of  Ar- 
tillery; Tom  Forman,  infantry  First 
Lieutenant;  Lieut.  George  Hamilton, 
Sergt.  Vincent  Higgins,  Lieut.  Adolphe 
Menjou,  and  Albert  Bassett,  of  the  Ma- 
rines. 

Eugene  Pallette  is  an  aviator.  So  is 
Leo  Nomis.  Frank  Dazey,  scenario 
writer  and  son  of  Charles  T.  Dazey,  is  a 
Lieutenant  in  France.  Walter  Long,  Grif- 
fith's prize  villain,  has  been  for  many 
months  a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  stationed 
at  Foit  McArthur,  California.  Kenneth 
O'Hara,  Ince's  press-agent,  is  an  aviator. 
Al  Kaufman,  studio  manager  of  The 
Famous  Players,  is  an  officer  of  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Nor  are  this  institution's  honors  con- 
fined to.  the  men.  Helen  Swayne,  of 
Famous  Players,  is  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in 
France;  while  Agnes  Berrill,  of  the  Lasky 
forces,  is  a  first-class  yeoman,  U.  S.  N., 
on  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Robert  Warwick,  formerly  of 
Select,  was  detailed  by  Pershing  to  re- 
turn from  France  on  film  service  for  the 
United  States. 

Victor  Herman,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sourceful of  Sennett's  directors,  is  in  the 
submarine  service. 


Three  Universal  directors  are  already 
in  the  army.  These  are  Jacques  Jaccard, 
the  serial-maker;  George  Marshall,  and 
Robert  Ross. 

Kenneth  Harlan,  matinee  hero,  is  at 
Camp  Kearney.  Bill  Gettinger,  one  of 
Universale  cowboy  actors,  is  already 
"over  there."  Frank  Elliott  is  in  the 
government  Intelligence  service.  Glenn 
Lewis  is  an  aviator.  James  Tait  has  been 
sent  to  England  to  study  tank  warfare  as 
mastered  by  the  British.  Leo  Bachman, 
a  cutter  at  Universal  City,  has,  for  his 
knowledge  of  woodcraft,  been  sent  to  the 
spruce  forests  of  the  Northwest  to  select 
timber  for  airplanes. 

There  is  a  Universal  actor  in  every 
branch  of  the  war  service;  more  than  a 
score  in  the  army,  and  almost  an  equal 
number  in  the  navy. 

Charles  Wallack  has  "„n  made  an  offi- 
cer of  the  medical  ,rvice,  and  John 
Schroeder  is  an  of  ...  of  aviation. 


The  Wovl^  Film  Corporation  has 
seventy-- 3ven  stars  in  its  production  serv- 
ice flkg. 

1  v,  o  directors  —  George  Archambaud 
and  George  Cowl — are  already  with  the 
army. 

Edward  Langford,  ex-leading  man  for 
Ethel  Clayton's  company,  is  the  only 
well-known  actor  in  the  service,  for 
World  has  today  almost  no  actors  of 
draft  specifications.  But  it  has  sent  many 
of  its  technical  and  other  men  to  the 
front. 


tion  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  entire 
male  staff.  Among  those  today  are 
Joseph  A.  Roach,  scenario  writer;  Harry 
Edwards,  director;  leading  man  Lloyd 
Bacon,  and  Charles  M.  Parker,  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 


General  Film  has  recorded  over  sixty 
men  in  the  United  States  service,  and 
avers  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
roster  of  its  patriotism. 

Two  of  its  men  are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retaries, and  John  J.  McDonald,  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  physical  instructor  with 
Pershing's   forces. 


The  Goldwyn  organization  protests 
that  it  has  nothing  resembling  a  full  serv- 
ice list,  and  finds  it  impossible  at  present 
to  get  one.  Nevertheless,  that  concern 
presents  some  interesting  examples  of 
service. 

Adrian  Gil-Speare,  scenario  chief  of  the 
concern,  left  to  enter  the  army,  and  soon 
attached  himself  to  the  aviation  branch. 
He  won  more  than  ordinary  honors,  has 
been  made  a  captain,  commander  in  the 
balloon  section,  and,  at  this  writing,  is 
handling  a  covey  of  dirigibles  in  Cuba. 

Tom  Powers,  delightful  young  actor 
whom  you'll  remember  last  of  all,  per- 
haps, as  leading  man  in  "The  Auction 
Block,"  entered  the  American  army,  pro- 
gressed from  station  to  station,  went  to 
an  officer's  training  camp  in  Georgia,  was 
sent  to  France,  switched  to  the  British 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  is  now  bombing 
and  scouting  along  the  Western  front. 

Odd  is  the  fate  of  S.  Richard  Nelson, 
whom  you  may  remember  in  a  remark- 
able character  part  in  "Fields  of  Honor." 
He  played  the  role  of  the  Serbian  whose 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  arch-duke 
caused  the  war.  Of  course  it  was  up  to 
him  to  finish  what  he  started — so  he  has 
gone  across. 


Paralta's  list  of  servants  of  the  guns 
is  small,  but  redoubtable.  Both  Paralta 
and  Zukor-Lasky  claim  Kenneth  O'Hara, 
but  perhrp?  Ppralta's  claim  is  most  just, 
since  he  r;rved  there  last. 

Robert  T.  Kane,  vice-president  of  the 
Paralta  corporation,  enlisted,  and  is  in 
training  at  American  Lake. 


Because  of  its  limited  production,  the 
First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit's  ac- 
torial  contribution  to  the  war  is  negligible, 
nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  amazing  in  the 
prowess  and  response  of  its  office  force 
and  exchange  men. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  it  has  con- 
tributed, in  officers  and  privates,  forty- 
four  men  to  the  State's  quota  of  troops. 


The  service  flag  that  flies  over  the 
Triangle  lot  at  Culver  City  has  fifty-five 
stars  in  it — all  members  of  the  actual 
production  force  in  the  war,  and  a  frac- 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTO  FLAT  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 


Metro  pins  to  its  service  banner  the 
only  gold  stars  the  industry  wears  at  this 
writing.  One  is  for  S.  Rankin  Drew,  lost 
above  the  German  lines  in  June.  The 
other,  for  Arthur  Herman,  a  property 
man  at  the  Metro  Studio.  Mr.  Herman 
enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  lost  in  a 
storm  off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tabulate  the  military  departures  there  is 
a  record  of  more  than  100,  in  all  Metro 
departments,  who  have  gone. 
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Among  the  more  interesting  assign- 
ments are  those  of  J.  M.  Loughborough, 
first  lieutenant  of  infantry;  cameraman 
Alfred  Raboch,  now  a  map-maker  of  the 
naval  radio  service;  Lester  Cuneo,  well- 
known  actor  with  Metro  and  Essanay, 
now  an  aviation  corporal;  Hartley  Mc- 
Yey,  lieutenant  of  aviation;  Louis 
Klopsch,  liaison  officer  of  infantry;  stu- 
dio-manager Benjamin  Boyar,  now  an  of- 
ficer in  the  quartermaster's  department; 
director  Frederick  Sittenham,  a  naval 
aviator;  casting  director  Louis  Hooper, 
in  the  Canadian  ambulance  service,  and 
Luther  Reed,  scenario  writer,  now  in  an 
officer's  training  camp  in  the  south. 


There  are  nearly  a  hundred  men  from 
Vitagraph's  production  department  in 
Uncle  Sam's  service.  Five  of  this  com- 
pany's directors  are  in  training  at  one  of 
the  camps  over  here,  or  seeing  service 
overseas.  There's  Frank  Hulette,  Jack 
Evans,  Joseph  Basil,  and  Lieut.  Wesley 
Ruggles;  and  Percy  Pulver  and  Victor 
Smith,  Captains  of  Infantry. 


Of  individual  exploits,  of  heroisms,  of 
romances,  of  novel  efforts,  of  comedies, 
and  of  tragedies,  there  might  be  much  to 
tell. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  heroic  young 
American  aviator  S.  Rankin  Drew,  one  of 
the  very  finest  directorial  talents  in  the 
picture  business,  son  of  Sidney  Drew  and 
scion  of  a  great  line.  Drew  passed  in 
flames  on  a  blue-and-white  June  morning, 
tattling  seven  German  aviators!  In 
death,  his  foemen  honored  him. 


Turn  from  this  to  a  tragi-comedy  of 
the  Famous  Players.  Subject,  a  timid 
lad  named  Reuben  Jackter.  Jackter  was 
missing  on  three  mornings— without  ex- 
planation. The  third  time  he  was 
promptly  hauled  onto  the  carpet,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  on  two  occasions  he 
went  to  the  docks  to  bid  soldier-brothers 
good-bye,  and  on  the  third  he  was  at  a 
memorial  service  for  his  one  remaining 
brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  France! 
From  four  bread-winners,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  least,  the  family  at  home, 
comprising  a  mother  and  several  small 
children,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single 
bread-winner — the  boy  Reuben.  Yet  he 
had  taken  for  granted  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices of  war,  and  had  never  suggested  a 
little  thing  like  a  patriotic  raise  in  salary. 
Harry.  Louis  and  Morris  Jackter  had 
stepped  up  on  Liberty's  altar,  leaving  to 
young  Reuben  the  burden.  Do  all  the 
heroes  wear  uniforms?     I  ask  you,  now! 

Robert  Harron  is  finally  returning  to 
the  France  whose  uniforms  he  has  worn 
so  valiantly  in  Griffith's  pictures.  But 
this  time  the  performance  will  be  real, 
nnd  his  uniform  will  be  that  of  his  own 
United  States.  He  is  finishing  another 
picture,  by  permission  of  the  war  de- 
partment. 

Among  those  who  have  gone  to  war 
from  the  Pathe  institution's  various  sub- 
divisions, consider  some  specimens — but 
not  all — from  the  Rolin  studio.  Herb 
Brodie  is  in  the  naval  reserve,  at  San 
Pedro;  J.  B.  Roach,  brother  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rolin  corporation,  is  with  the 


Before  you  buy  your  new  clothes,  you'll  want  to  see  the 

BEAUTIFUL    HAMILTON    CATALOG    FOR   FALL 

A  postcard  TODAY  will  bring  you  this  handsome  album  of  the  newest  and 
smartest  Fifth  A  venue  Fall  Styles,  illustrated  with  over  150  large  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS taken  from  LIFE  and  reproduced  in  rich  brown,  artistic  gravure. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  when  prices  are  so  high,  you'll  appre- 
ciate  the    saving    made    possible    by    buying   direct    from    the 

MANUFACTURER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

plus    a    small   amount    to    cover    the    cost    of    handling  single    sales. 

When  you  order  from  this  beautiful  free  album  of  Fall  Styles  you  get  the  very 
parments  fashionable  New  York  women  are  now  buying  at  our  exclusive 
Fifth  Avenue  Showrooms.  The  models,  workmanship  and  fabrics  are  the  same 
as  those  shown  in  other  smart  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  but  you  save  considerable 
money  by  buying  from  the   Manufacturer. 


SUITS,  $13.95  up 
COATS,  $14.95  up 
DRESSES,  $  5.95  up 


-notice- 


Out  beautiful  FREE  Cat- 
alog is  yours  For  the  ask- 
ing.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 


MILLINERY 
SKIRTS,  SHOES 
AND    WAISTS 


When    you   write   to    advertisers   please  mention    PIIOTOrLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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SAVE 
On 

Guaranteed 
Jewelry 


C^ 


\ofc 


This 
NEW1 
book's  of- 
fers will  aston- 
ish you.    Only  our  tremendous  buying 
advantage  makes  such  prices  possible. 
Read  three  sample  offers  below.    Order 
direct  from  this  ad.     And  also  send  name 
and  address  immediately  for  FREE  COPY  of 
this  book  of  price-smashing  of- 
i  fers. 

$7.50  Elgin  Watch 


16     size  —  7    p^- 
Jewel  move-    *  *-" 
ment— Silverode  Case, 
with    20  -  year    Gold 
Filled  Waldemar  Chain 
derful  bargain. 


$422 


Won- 


$5.00  Leonard  Military  Wrist  Watch 

Regulation  size.  Nickel,  Silver  P-.—  4iOQft 
or  Gun  Metal  Case.  Complete  TOr  <p  «0 
^with  Kitchener  Strap  in  Presentation  Box.    KJ^m 


$50.00  Diamond  Ring 
For$OQ50 

>nd-Tif-^«J^B 


Beautiful, 

fine  quality 

White  Diamond—! 

fany     Mtg.      Limited 

stock  on  hand. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 

DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 

l035Davsco  Bid*  Est.  1885  Chicago.  Illinois 


WANTED- 


TRAVELING 
SALESWOMEN 


Why  work   for  small  pay   in  stuffy 

stores  or  offices  or  why  remain  idle  when  you 
can  earn  big  pay  selling  goods.  The  war  has 
caused  a  tremendous  shortage  of  salesmen — 
Women  must  be  trained  to  take  their    places. 

Earn  $25  to  $100  a  Week 

Our  spare  time  home  study  Course  and  our  Free 
Employment  Department  has  helped  many  hundreds  to 
success.  Let  us  do  the  same  for  you.  Write  today  for  big 
free  book,  list  of  openings  and  full  particulars.  Address 

NATIONAL  SALESMENS  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  21 -R  Chicago,  111..   U.  S.  A. 


BE  ATRAVELWG  SALESWOMAN 


^rQQinaris 

FACE  POWDER. 

For  30  years  a  delightful  aid  to  woman's  complex- 
ion. Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Alltintsat  all  toilet 
counters,  or  miniature  box  for  4  cents  stamps. 

THE  FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 

Dept.  101  Cincinnati,  O. 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


Protector' 


Affords  instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints,  hides  irregu- 
larities of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe;  no  larger  size  re- 
quired. Over  one-half  million  in  use.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer 
or  druggist.  Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  No  pay 
if  no  relief.     State  size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 
First  National  Bank  Bids.,  Dept.  35.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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47th  Infantry,  in  France.  Walter  Adams, 
the  acrobatic  actor,  has  learned  an  acro- 
bat's proper  place,  and  is  in  a  Texas  avia- 
tion camp.  Clyde  Hopkins,  character 
actor,  is  with  the  Signal  Corps  in  France. 
Lige  Cromley,  of  the  laboratory  force,  has 
entered  a  government  gasoline  motor 
school  in  Corvallis,  Ore.  Ray  Kellerman, 
the  studio  purchasing  agent,  is  with  the 
engineers,  in  France.  Charles  Stevenson, 
actor,  is  in  training  in  the  Camp  Kearney 
infantry.  Joe  Matice  is  an  aviation  tim- 
ber searcher,  detailed  to  Canada  by  the 
U.  S.,  while  Max  Hamburger  is  an  army 
cook.  Truly,  here  is  a  diversified  line  of 
military  crafts  for  one  not  over-large 
studio  to  put  forth!  Slackers — not  at 
Rolin's! 


In  Astra's  large  service  flag  we  find 
stars  representing  Lieut.  Howard  Young, 
former  scenario  writer,  and  now  serving 
as  Zone  Major  overseeing  the  billeting 
arrangements  for  American  troops  in 
French  towns;  Lieut.  Thomas  Kesterton, 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  France — but  for- 
merly seen  with  Pearl  White  in  her  vari- 
ous stunts;  Sergt.  Spencer  Bennett,  for- 
merly assistant  director  of  serials,  now  a 
dispatch-rider  in  France;  Eddie  Schneider, 
George  Seitz's  cameraman,  now  with  the 
Signal  Corps  in  France — and  in  passing, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Schneider's  last 
letter  described  a  casual  visit  to  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  picture  show  near  the  front,  in 
which  he  saw  a  photoplay  that  he  had 
photographed  himself. 


And  there  is  also  Gladys  Hulette's  lead- 
ing man  and  husband,  William  Parke,  Jr., 
now  an  aviator  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps. 

Comedian  Harold  Lloyd  has  paused  in 
a  rising  career  to  enlist  in  the  navy. 

George  Cheseboro  of  Astra-Pathe,  is 
now  a  private,  in  the  National  Army. 

George  Siegmann,  though  not  of  draft 
age,  has  gone  into  the  army — perhaps  to 
prove  that  his  Prussian  despicableness  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  was  all  a  business 
sham. 

Jack  Pickford  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  navy. 

Earle  Metcalfe,  former  Lubin  leading 
man,  was  another  volunteer,  now  an  offi- 
cer in  France. 

So  was  Captain  E.  H.  Calvert  of 
Essanay. 


And  where  was  the  press-agent,  when, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  Mary  Pickford's 
director,  William  D.  Taylor,  gave  up  his 
$25,000  a  year  and  sailed  from  New 
York  to  enlist  in  the  British  army? 

Rejected  by  the  army  medical  officers, 
Raymond  Wells,  talented  Universal  di- 
rector and  Spanish  War  veteran,  has  gone 
into  service  at  a  dollar  a  year  as  organ- 
izer of  camp  amusements  in  general,  in 
California. 

Helen  Eddy,  George  Beban's  young  in- 
genue-lead, has  dropped  her  highly-profit- 
able engagement  to  become  a  camp  en- 
tertainer. 


Plays  and  Players 

(Concluded  from  page  gi) 


JULIAN  ELTINGE,  an  even  bigger 
drawing  card  on  the  screen  than  he 
was  in  vaudeville  or  musical  comedy,  has 
completed  for  release  his  first  picture 
for  his  own  producing  company.  It  is 
a  modern  propaganda  play  called  "Over 
the  Rhine."  Eltinge  and  Fred  Balshofer, 
his  director — who  formerly  guided  the 
camera  career  of  Harold  Lockwood — 
have  six  stories  lined  up  for  production, 
including  some  of  Eltinge's  best  known 
stage  successes.  You  may  have  read 
about  that  wonderful  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  which  Julian  Eltinge  planned 
ten  years,  now  completed.  You're  going 
to  see  exclusive  photographs  of  it 
— four  pages  of  'em — in  next  month's 
Photoplay. 

TOM  WALSH,  Casting  Director  for  the 
Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios,  has  com- 
piled a  curious  list  of  names  from  the 
thousands  which  appear  in  his  employ- 
ment books — names  of  persons  who  at 
some  time  or  other  are  "atmosphere"  in 
an  Ince  production. 

For  example:  We  find  that  Harry 
Wanders,  William  Creeps,  Charles  Sings, 
James  Robbs,  William  Stabbs,  Anna 
Betts,  and  Alice  Gambles.  Only  one  man 
at  the  studio  is  Sober,  and  only  two — and 
they  are  brothers — Drinkwater.  Cupid's 
vocabulary  is  represented  by  Kiss,  Love- 
well,    Dearlove   and   Lovelock — although 


only  one  man  confesses  to  being  a  Hugger. 
"One  of  our  experts  is  William  Kill," 
says  Walsh,  "and,  singularly,  his  father  is 
an  undertaker.  Cornelius  Vestman  is  a 
tailor's  son,  and  Herbert  Paine,  the 
brother  of  a  dentist." 

THE  tales  sent  out  by  the  inspired  Fox 
publicists  have  been  harrowing, 
daring,  romantic,  or  ridiculous,  accord- 
ing; but  the  following,  which  happens  to 
be  true,  was  discounted  as  not  having 
sufficient  news  value  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic. When  Nallia  Burrell,  a  member  of 
the  Sunshine  comedy  company,  narrowly 
escaped  death  recently,  when  she  was  bit- 
ten and  clawed  about  the  face  and  shoul- 
ders by  a  lion,  during  the  making  of  a 
picture  at  the  Fox  studio,  the  company 
simply  gave  out  a  nonchalant  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  a  young  woman  had 
been  slightly  injured,  but  there  was  no 
news !  It  was  to  be  a  pullman  scene,  and 
a  lion,  excited,  made  for  the  berth  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Burrell,  leapt  upon  her, 
tearing  her  shoulders  and  face  horribly. 

MAY  ALLISON  is  coming  back,  but 
not  with  Harold  Lockwood.  as  was 
first  announced.  She  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent star  for  Metro,  and  her  first  ve- 
hicle will  be  "Social  Hypocrites."  in  which 
she  will  have  the  support  of  Henry  Kol- 
ker  and  Joseph  Kilgour. 
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Riddle   Gawne 

{Continued  jrom  page  65) 
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ing  when  Kathleen  Harkless  had  arrived 
in  Bozzam  City,  and  they  followed  Gawne 
along  the  trail  through  sight  of  a  loaded 
rifle.  When  the  rider  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot,  Paisley's  finger  bent  against  the 
trigger.  There  was  a  shot.  Gawne  fell 
heavily  from  the  saddle.  And,  when  a 
short  time  after  two  of  the  boys  from  the 
Diamond  Bar  arrived  beside  the  wounded 
man,  they  found  him  roughly  bandaged 
with  rags  torn  from  his  shirt  and  Blanche 
Dillon  was  tenderly  administering  to  him. 

That  night  Blanche,  self-appointed  as 
his  nurse,  was  at  his  bedside. 

Sitting  there,  she  heard  voices  below. 
They  were  followed  by  the  sound  of  some- 
one coming  up  the  stairs.  Quickly 
Blanche's  wits  served  her,  and  she  set 
the  scene.  And  then  the  door  opened. 
She  did  not  see  it,  but  she  heard,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  Kathleen  from  the  little 
gasp  that  escaped  her  lips  as  she  gazed 
into  the  room. 

Gawne  was  lying  in  a  half-sitting  pos- 
ture, one  arm  about  Blanche's  neck. 
Blanche  was  caressing  him  fondly  with 
her  right  hand,  while  her  other  arm  was 
clasped  tightly  about  him.  Kathleen  stood 
there,  silent.  She  listened.  Blanche  was 
speaking,  softly,  slowly,  but  loud  enough 
for  her  to  hear. 

'T've  always  wanted  to  come  back  to 
you,"  she  murmured.  "Ever  since  that 
night  we  quarrelled  in  the  dance-hall. 
You  loved  me  before  that.  Don't  you 
remember — I'll  never  forget!"  She  fin- 
ished speaking  and  bent  still  closer  to 
him.  And  then,  as  if  some  look  or  word 
had  called  it  forth,  placed  her  cheek 
fondly  against  his  and  drew  him  tighter. 

There  was  a  click  and  a  little,  thud- 
ding sound.  Kathleen  had  closed  the 
door.  She  was  gone.  Blanche  smiled  and 
sat  upright  gazing  at  the  tight  closed 
eyes  of  Gawne  as  he  lay  stretched,  uncon- 
scious, in  her  arms. 

"Riddle"  Gawne  sat  in  a  cushioned 
chair  on  the  porch  of  the  Diamond  Bar 
ranch-house.  A  bandage  still  circled  his 
head  and  he  was  physically  weak  from  his 
confinement,  but  the  throbbing,  impatient 
impulses  of  his  character  were  as  strong 
as  ever.  He  was  improving  rapidly,  but 
not  rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  him. 
Blanche  was  gone.  When  he  had  awak- 
ened from  his  unnatural  sleep  he  had 
protested  against  her  presence  and  had 
told  her,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  "a  talk 
without  no  kinks  in  it,"  and  that  night 
she  had  taken  her  belongings  and  moved 
back  to  the  Bozzam  ranch.  But  things 
were  different,  she  found,  when  she  re- 
turned. Just  cs  she  had  sought  to  intrude 
into  another's  place  her  place  in  Bozzam's 
heart  had  been  invaded,  for  the  rustler 
had  been  attracted  by  Kathleen  Harkless 
and  was  playing  for  her  hand.  He  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  learn  that  Colonel  Hark- 
less' greatest  fear  was  that  she  would  dis- 
cover his  true  occupation — his  connection 
with  the  rustlers — and,  holding  this  over 
her  father's  head,  he  was  attempting  to 
force  the  Colonel  to  urge  her  to  marry 
him. 

Kathleen  had  not  been  near  Gawne. 
He  had  heard  that  she  was  seen  occa- 
sionally with  the  rustler.  And  this  was 
true.    She  did  not  enjoy  his  company,  but 


Oh!  you  Misfit! 

SAILING  under  the  name  of  man.  You  know 
the  truth  if  no  one  else  does  — you  know 
what  you  lack  —  what  you  need.  You  may 
hide  it  from  others  in  a  way,  but  you  can't 
hide  it  from  yourself.  Are  you  a  victim  of 
any  pernicious  habit  that  you  want  to  get 
rid  of?  Have  you  a  spark  of  ambition  left 
to  be  the  man  you  once  were,  to  be  the  man  you 
ought  to  be?  Are  you  an  easy  victim  of  every 
little  ailment  that  comes  along,  going  around 
without  snap  or  ginger,  losing  ground  when 
you  ought  to  gain  it?  Then  wake  up  and  be  a 
man,_  not  a  misfit.  Deserve  the  name  of  man ; 
be  vigorous,  virile.  It  makes  no  difference  if 
you  are  a  physical  wreck,  if  you  join  hands  with 
me,  I'll  make  you  the  kind  of  man  that's  wanted, 
the  kind  of  man  needed,  the  kind  of  man  looked 
for,  sought  for,  bid  for  all  the  time,  and  it  will 
be  done  without  drugs,  or  tonics  or  stimulants. 

You  will  gain  in  vim,  and  vigor;  your  mus- 
cular power  will  increase  in  flexibility  and 
strength,  your  nervous  system  fortified  to  renew 
its  energy,  not  bolstered  up  for  the  time  being, 
to  fall  back  below  the  level  it  was,  as  it  does 
when  you  resort  to  drugs  or  medicine. 

You  married  men  come  across  to  yourself— 
get  the  pep  and  ginger  and  tingle  of  life  into  you. 
You  are  not  living  for  yourself  alone ;  you  need 
dash,  spirit,  the  enterprise  you  used  to  have.  Re- 
gain and  maintain  your  vigor;  I'll  show  you  how. 

You  business  men  —  overworked,  did  you 
say?  You  are  not  doing  half  as  much  as  you 
ought  with  your  experience.  Never  mind,  there 
is  a  way  to  get  back  your  aggressiveness,  to  be 
right  in  the  fight  and  enjoy  it.  You  can  double 
your  percentage  of  real  worth  as  a  man,  and 
enjoy  life  as  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do. 

You  young  man  —  think  of  your  future  — 
how  about  it — are  you  fit  for  marriage — are  you 
qualified — do  you  feel  it  in  your  soul— are  others 
sliding  by  you  doing  more— getting  more  than 
you  are?  I  know  what  is  dragging  you  down, 
what  is  keeping  you  down,  and  it  is  time,  high 

time,  that  you  Stop.  No  one  can  abuse  nature  and  succeed; 
others  tried  it  and  failed  miserably.  Do  you  want  to  be  a 
failure,  or  even  worse  than  a  failure?  Then  come  to  me;  I  have 
helped  thousands;  physically,  mentally,  morally.  I  will  help 
you;  I  will  make  you  the  kind  of  youngr  man  that  is  a  credit 
to  any  community — I  will  make  you  so  that  your  progress  in 
any  undertaking  will  be  easier.  Just  be  frank  and  above 
board  —  tell  me  your  troubles.  I  will  guide,  direct  and 
point  the  way;  the  natural  way  for  you  to  achieve  what  I 
have  said  —  Nature's  way.  You  can  stop  the  drain  on  your 
system,  you  can  be  free  from  bad  habit,  gain  muscular 
tissue,  be  strong,  virile,  erect  in  carriage,  courageous  and 
likeable  to  all  you  meet.  Let  me  be  your  guide,  your 
teacher.  I  have  pupils  all  over  the  world,  learning  a  system 
of   Health,  Strength,   moral   courage  building,   known  as 

Strongfortism 

Under  my  methodical  system  and  the  plan  of  practicing  Strongfortism,  you 
men  can  build  your  body  up  in  symmetrical  proportions  as  nature  intended  you 
to  be  You  will  gain  greater  confidence  in  yourself,  and  compel  others  to  have 
more' confidence  in  you— it,  best  of  all,  brings  you  success— that  you  can  call 
success,  capped  with  the  glow  of 
health  and  the  supreme  joy  of  living. 

You  can  keep  your  youth  with  you,  no  matter 

what  mistakes  you  have  made,  or  what  your  J 

present  physical   condition    is,   or    what   ail-  . 

mentor  disorder  you  have  —  youthful  errors,  | 

vital  losses,  devitalizing  habits,  poor  memory,  . 

constipation,  rheumatism,  no  matter  what  your  I 

present  physical  condition  is.  See  that  coupon,  • 

check  what  interests  you,  mail  and  I  will  send  I 

\ou  helpful  personal  information.   It.  will  not  cost  I 

vou  anything  and  It  will  surely  helpyou  to  broader,  ■ 

bigger,  better  thinics   and    a   itreat   deal    more    happini-bs.     I 

To  Mow  what  Strongfortism  can  do  for  you.sendfora  I 

copy  of  my  book," PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVATION  g 

OF   HEALTH,   STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL  ENERGY."  | 

IT  IS  FREE— Just  enclose  three  2c  stamps  to  cover  j 

ir.ailino  expenses  to  get  a  copy.    SEND  AT  ONCE.  | 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT  I 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist  |    Name  . 

640  Park  Bldg.  NEWARK,  N.  J.   |    Altjm 

Personal  consultation  by  appointment  only 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 
The  world's  strongest  and  most  per- 
fect athlete,  whose  unaccepted  chal- 
lenge of  competition  to  the  greatest 
living  "strong  men"  still  stands. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 

Mr.  Lionel  Strongfort,  N^wnrk,  N.  .7.  Pleaae  Bend 
me  your  book.  "  Pl;i),M(  JTToN  AND  CONS]  K\  \- 
TION  OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL 
ENERGY."  for  postage  of  which  l  enclose  three  2c 

Stamps.      I   have  marked   (X)    before   the  BUbj 

which  I  am  interested. 

.Youthful  Errors 
.Vital  losses 

.Impolency 
.Gastritis 
.Heart  Weakness 
.Poor  Circulation 
.Skin  Disorders 
.Despondency 
.Round  Shoulders 
.Lung  Trouhtes 
.Increased  Height 
.Sloop  Shoulders 
.Muscular  Development 
.Great  Strength    (G40) 


...Colds 

...Catarrh 

...Asthma 

...Obesity 

...Headache 

...Thinness 

...Rupture 

.. .Lumbago 

.  ..Neuritis 

. .  .Neuralgia 

...Flat  Chest 

...Deformity<describe) 

. .  .Insomnia 

...Weight  Lining 


,  .Advanced  Course 
..Many  Weight 

Barbell 
.  .ProfesslonalTraining. 
..Short  Wind 
..Flat  Feet 

.  Stomach  Disorders  . 
.  .Constipation 
..Biliousness 
.  .Torpid  Liver 
..Indigestion 
..Nervousness 
.  .Pnor  Memory 
..Rheumatism 
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Businesses  calling"  more  and  more  insistently  for 
trained  women.  Besides  the  normal  demand,  places 
left  by  men  gone  to  the  war  have  opened  thousands  of  splen- 
did business  positions  for  which  women  can  easily  qualify. 
Right  now  there  are  opportunities  for  the  expert  woman 
accountant,  the  woman  who  can  write  good  business  letters, 
the  woman  who  knows  bankingmethods,  the  woman  who  can 
handle  Spanish  correspondence,  the  woman  who  understands 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic  and  the  woman 
who  knows  Law.  Train  now  for  one  of  these  paying  posi- 
tions and  be  independent.  The  chance  and  the  salary  will 
be  ready  whenever  you  can  show  that  you  have  the  special- 
ized knowledge  that  Business  gladly  pays  for. 

Train  Under  Experts 

LaSalle  Extension  University  will  train  you  by  mail,  in 
your  own  home,  to  hold  an  important  position.  If  you  are 
now  employed,  you  need  not  give  up  your  present  work. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  LaSalle  business  experts  will  help 
you  qualify  for  a  position  that  affords  congenial  work  and 
the  highest  pay  women  can  command.  You  can  pay  for  the 
course  on  our  easy  terms— a  little  each 
month  if  you  wish.  Mark  with  an  X  be- 
low,the  kind  of  training  which  interests 
you  and  mailthe  coupon  now.  We  will 
Bend  full  information  regarding  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  special 
field  you  indicate.  Also  our  valuable 
book  "Ten  Years  Promotionin  One." 
Investigate  now.  There  is  no  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

•LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  10302-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  information  about  theopportunities  for  women 
with  special  training  in  the  subject  which  I  have  marked 
with  an  X.   Also  your  book  "Ten  Years  Promotion  in  One." 


□  Higher 
Accounting 
□  Business 
Letter-Writing 

^]  Banking 


Business 

Management 


□ 

□  Commercial 
Spanish 
□  Railway  Traffic 
(office  positions) 


□  Expert 
Bookkeeping 
□  Business 
English 

□  Law 


Name  . 


Address. 


Pictures  From  Home  in  Our  Beautiful  Genuine  Leather 

Christmas  Photo  Case 

bring  a  leap  of  joy  to  the  heart  and  cheerful  memories 
for  the  boy  "over  there.**  Send  him  one.  It  makes  a 
serviceable  as  well  as  a  poignant  gift. 

Pocket  opposite  photo  roomy  for  money  or  valuable 
papers.  Pocket  under  photo  good  for  identification  card. 
Made  in  two  grades  and  two  sizes.  For  photo  up  to 
3H  x5^..$2.75  also$2.25    3x4K  ..2.00also$1.50 

Prepaid.  Ten  percent  discount  on  dozen  orders.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Made  to  fit  breast  pocket. 
Larger  size  closed  4  1-8  x  6;  smaller  3  3-4x4  7-8  in.  Celluloid 
"window"  in  oval.  Photo  Case  attractively  packed  in  Xmas  box. 

Fin*  as  Xmas  gift.  Juxt  the  thing  for  sweetheart,  brother  or 
son.  Smaller  size  can  be  carried  by  ladies  in  hand  purse.  As 
leather  supply  is  uncertain,  order  yours  today.  Order  shipped 
day  received .     Send  money  order,  draft  or  stamns. 

A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  74,     Chicago 


No  Woman  Can  Resist 
This  HERMO  Bargain 

To  acquaint  women  of  fashion  every- 
where with  the  distinctive  virtues  of  HERMO 
ALMOND  CREAM  which  has  no  equal  for  clean- 
ing, freshening  and  invigorating  the  skin, 
HERMO  FACE  POWDER,  daintily  perfumed, 
highest  quality,  adheres  perfectly  (flesh,  white  and  brunette), 
and  HERMO  COMPACT  ROUGE,  the  natural  tint  which  adds 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  complexion,  we  make  this  attractive 
I  —  i--.-.,-! ..  „«.„_  C\CC~—  We  will  send,  postpaid,  a  full  size 
Introductory  Otter  $l<00  box  of  He>mo  Face  Powder. 


>nd  Cream,  and  a  full  size  50c  box 


full  size  50c  jar  of  H 

of   Hermo   Compact   Rouge 
velour  puff   and    mirror,     full    $2 
worth  for  $1— only  one  to  a  family. 

Send  $1  today  as  offer  is  limited. 
State  shade  of  powder  wanted. 
Every  article  guaranteed  to 
please.  Remit  by  money  order, 
currency ,orU.S.  stamps.  Money 
promptlyrefunded  if  dissatisfied. 


HERMO  CO.,  Dept.  1 10.  S42  E.  63rd  St.,  CHICAGO 


Play  It  10  Days  Free 

send  you  any  Colombia  brass  instru- 
..     i  10  day b'  free  trial.    If  you  don't  find  it  tbe 

jiest  blowing   instrument  in   the  world,   send  It 

.back.  If  you  decide  to  buy,  pay  a  little  eacb  month. 

VVrite  Todav'   Send  your  name  and  address  for 

Id  full  color.    The  booklet  I,  FREE.     Write  today -RIGHT  NOW. 

Harry  B.  Jay  Co.,  Dept  1537 ,  542  W.  Jackson  Bhrd.,  Chicago 


Riddle  Gawne 


(Continued) 

she  tolerated  him,  openly  accepting  his 
constant  attention  to  prove  to  Gawne 
that  she  did  not  care.  He  had  sent  her 
a  note,  and  now  he  was  waiting  for  her 
answer. 

Billings,  the  foreman  of  the  Diamond 
Bar,   came   up   the   steps   of   the  porch. 

"She  wouldn't  read  it,"  he  said,  reluct- 
antly, "Told  me  to  tell  you  that  your 
acquaintance  has  ended.  She  was  just 
startin'  out  for  a  ride — with  Bozzam." 

Gawne's  face  hardened. 

"Tell  all  the  anti-Bozzam  ranchers  to 
oil  up  their  guns.  When  I'm  on  my  feet 
again  we're  goin'  to  stage  a  clean-up!" 

A  few  days  later  when  Bozzam  City 
awoke,  shading  blood-shot  eyes  from  the 
searching  light  of  morning.  Gawne  dashed 
determinedly  into  the  sheriff's  office  and 
demanded  Reb  Butler's  resignation.  Later, 
when  he  came  confidently  back  to  get  it, 
Butler  was  gone.  But  the  sheriff's 
office  was  not  vacant.  Bozzam  was  there 
and  Kathleen  was  with  him. 

"You  fool,"  muttered  Bozzam,  "do  you 
think  you  can  get  away  with  this  bluff?" 

"Your  takin'  Butler's  end  of  this?" 
Gawne  shot  the  question  as  a  challenge 


of  the  Bozzam  men  were  already  tearing 
down  the  trail  toward  the  edge  of  town. 
The  others  were  clambering  into  their  sad- 
dles. The  ranch-house  and  the  bunk- 
house  were  in  flames.  Gawne,  who  was 
directing  activities,  stopped  long  enough 
to  lean  over  and  listen  to  something  a  man 
was  saying  to  him.  It  was  Cass,  the  man 
whom,  he  recalled,  he  had  freed  directly 
after  ousting  Bozzam's  sheriff. 

"You  was  white  to  me,"  he  said  excit- 
edly,  "an'   I   owe  you  somethin'.     Ride 

over   to   the   Harkless   place an' 

ride  damned  fast!" 

Gawne  whirled  his  horse.  He  shouted 
to  Billings  who  was  dragging  a  huge  bun- 
dle of  brush  to  add  to  the  flames. 

"You  take  charge  of  the  fireworks.  I'm 
leavin'  now — but  it's  a  one  man  job!" 
Jabbing  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  he 
dashed  from  the  scene. 

At  the  Harkless  ranch  Gawne  found 
that  the  warning  had  not  been  false.  The 
old  Colonel  was  on  the  ground,  dying. 

"Bozzam took   Katherine    and 

Jane I   lied  to   her,   Gawne,   and 

told  her  you  were  bad Boz- 
zam made  me he  said  he'd  tell 


He  drew  his  gun  and  levelled  it  at  Boz-     But   I   told   her  myself   tonight, 

zam  as  he  spoke.    Then,  smiling  sarcasti-     and    she she loves    you. 

cally  he  drew  his  left  gun,  reversed  it Then  he  ran  away  with  her. 


and  slid  it  across  the  table  with  the 
butt  protruding  over  the  edge.  He  placed 
it  dangerously  close  to  Bozzam's  right 
hand,  and  then,  his  face  savage,  his  eyes 
glanced  at  the  clock.  It  pointed  to  one 
minute  before  twelve.    He  spoke. 

"When  she  strikes — shoot!" 

Bozzam  seemed  to  cringe  from  the 
words.  Kathleen  watched  them,  fasci- 
nated with  horror.  She  saw  that  the  test 
had  failed  to  shake  Gawne — she  was 
almost  irritated  by  his  steadiness  under 
the  nerve-racking  pressure  of  the  situa- 
tion. Her  eyes  bent  toward  Bozzam. 
She  saw  the  ghastly  fear  on  his  coun- 
tenance; he  was  facing  death — he  knew 
it.  There  was  contempt  in  her  heart 
for  him,  and  she  could  not  hide  the 
expression  of  it  from  her  face;  she  had 
measured  him  and  found  him  a  coward. 
The  clock  was  about  to  strike!  Gawne's 
hand  fell  toward  his  holster. 

With  a  lightning-like  lunge  Kathleen 
sprang  forward  between  the  two  men. 
Her  hand  fell  on  the  gun  on  the  table. 
The  movement  was  simultaneous  with 
Gawne's  draw.  He  caught  his  hand  in 
mid-air  and  stopped  himself  in  time.  The 
three  stood  rigid  while  the  clock  struck. 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  shooting," 
Kathleen  announced  nervously,  and 
pushed  the  gun  across  the  table  to  Gawne. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  as  he  slipped  it 
back  in  the  holster,  "I  guess  our  love  has 
growed  until  just  shootin'  won't  satisfy 
it." 

He  walked  across  the  room,  with  his 
back  to  the  others  and  through  the  door. 

That  night,  calling  together  all  the 
ranchmen  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Bozzam  and  his  rustlers,  and  ordering 
all  his  Diamond  Bar  men  to  fall  in  with 
them,  Gawne  started  on  a  wild  ride 
toward  the  Bozzam  ranch.  Their  purpose 
was  to  wipe  out  forever  the  curse  of  the 
man  who  had  built  and  ruled  Bozzam 
City. 

Soon  after  they  reached  it  the  quicker 


Nigger    Paisley     took    Jane the 

ridge   trail Gawne " 

The  sentence  was  broken  by  a  gasp 
and  Harkless  slumped  into  unconscious-- 
ness.  Gawne  looked  at  him  a  moment. 
He  rushed  from  the  room,  bounded  upon 
his  horse,  and  swung  at  break-neck  speed 
toward  the  ridge  trail. 

Dawn  found  him  high  up  on  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  range,  the  horse  unfaltering 
despite  the  crushing  exhaustion  of  the 
chase  throughout  the  night.  And  then, 
a  few  hours  after  daylight,  as  they 
were  clambering  up  the  rocky  steepness 
of  a  peak  that  spiked  the  skies,  the 
search  was  ended.  Gawne  saw  the  object 
of  his  mad  ride,  the  little  group  sheltered 
by  the  crevices  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  He  saw  them,  and  they  saw 
him,  almost  the  same  moment.  Bozzam 
shouted  unintelligibly  to  Paisley.  Paisley 
led  the  girls  around  the  side  of  a  huge 
boulder  and  did  not  return.  Bozzam  was 
crouched  behind  a  rock,  safe  beyond  the 
range  of  Gawne's  sure  aim.  Gawne  knew 
what  was  coming;  he  saw  the  muzzle  of 
Bozzam's  rifle  protrude  over  the  rock; 
but  he  did  not  stop.  Like  a  man  sure  of 
death  and  unafraid,  anxious  only  to  wreak 
his  own  vengeance  before  his  life  is  taken, 
he  rode  ahead  in  the  face  of  the  fire. 
There  was  a  shot.  Gawne  felt. Meteor 
slink  oeneath  him.  He  leapt  to  the 
ground,  revolver  in  hand,  and  ran  on  foot. 
There  was  another  shot.  This  time 
Gawne  fell.  When,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  came  to  himself,  he  found  Bozzam 
standing  over  him,  a  leer  on  his  face,  hold- 
ing his  rifle  to  his  head.  Gawne  tried  to 
move.  He  discovered  that  his  left  leg 
had  been  broken  by  the  bullet.  Suddenly 
he  listened  to  Bozzam's  jabbering — 

"I  got  you  now,  ain't  I?  I  got  you  an' 
you're  goin'  to  pay  for  all  the  nuisance 
you've  been. 

"You  hate  me,  don't  you."  He  forced 
a  laugh.  "You  hate — worse'n  you  hate 
anythin'.     Bat  you  don't  know  why  you 
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hate  me — do  you?  Well  I'll  tell  you. 
You  hate  me  because — /  killed  your 
brother — I'm  Watt  Hyat — that's  why  you 
hate  me!  An'  now,  by  God,  I'm  goin'  to 
kill  you!" 

Gawne's   features   hardened  as   though 
they  had  been  cast  in  a  leaden  mould. 
"There's     more,"     Bozzam     continued, 
playing    his    last    card    of    torture,    "the 
woman  you  love  goes  with  me  to  Wil- 
liam's Cache,  and  Jane — Jane  goes  with 
Nigger  Paisley."     He  paused   a   second. 
"Nigger,  bring  the  girls.    I'm  goin'  to  let 
them  watch  their  hero  die."    As  he  spoke 
he   turned   a   little  toward   the   direction 
of  the   rocks   that   hid   the  others   from 
view.     It  was  Gawne's  chance.     Before 
Bozzam  could   turn   back   Gawne's   arms 
were  about  him.     With  a  single  jerk  he 
turned  the  revolver,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
Bozzam's  finger  pressed  the  trigger.  Pais- 
ley, who  at  that  moment  came  from  his 
shelter     in    answer    to     Bozzam's     call, 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  steps  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  bullet,  discharged  at  ran- 
dom, had  buried  itself  in  his  brain.  Gawne 
knocked    the    revolver    from    Bozzam's 
hand  and  the  struggle  continued.    Gawne's 
broken  leg  made  him  almost  a  dead  weight, 
clinging  to  his  foe.     There  was  a  steep 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  trail  and  Bozzam 
in  his  desperate  struggle  to  free  himself 
was  dragging  them  closer  to  it.     Sudden- 
ly, in  one  final,  desperate  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  grip  that  was  ending  his  life,  he 
stumbled    and    both    men    rolled    over. 
Twenty  feet  below,  on  a  ledge  which  sep- 
arated the  foot  of  the  bank  from  the  spot 
at  which  it  became  a  precipice  of  appar- 
ently bottomless  depth,  they  stopped,  still 
struggling.  There  were  on  their  knees  now. 
and  Gawne  was  slowly,  but  steadily  push- 
ing Bozzam  back.     His  grip  had  not  re- 
laxed. Finally,  Bozzam  weakened.  Hisbody 
went  limp,  and  Gawne  let  go.     Bozzam 
swung  for  a  moment  and  then  fell  back- 
ward.    There   was   just   a   little   cry   as 
he   snatched   in   the   air   at    Gawne   and 
disappeared     over     the     edge.       Gawne 
straightened  on  his  knees  and  attempted 
to  rise,  but  Kathleen  and  Jane  were  at 
his   side   to   aid  him.      With   they-   arms 
about  him  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
stood  a  moment  smiling  from  one  to  the 
other.     And  then,  as  though  in  proof  of 
the    hatred   that    had   vanished    and    the 
faith   that   had   returned   when   mankind 
had  redeemed  itself,  he  kissed  Jane — and 
then  Kathleen.     The  latter  was,  perhaps, 
a  trifle   longer   than  the  first   and   there 
were  muffled  words  of  love  which  reached 
only  each  other's  ears. 

"What  did  he  say,"  asked  Kathleen  as 
she  grasped  the  hand  that  circled  her 
waist,  '.'that  made  you  look  so  mad?" 

"He  said  that  he  was  Hyat,"  Gawne 
answered  simply. 

Her  face  went  white,  and  then  she 
flushed  a  moment.  She  could  see  it  now, 
and  the  world  seemed  stretched  out  be- 
fore them  offering  a  new  life  to  the  man 
she  loved.  His  vengeance  had  been 
wreaked.  "Watt  Hyat,  of  Cheyenne?" 
she  gasped. 

"No."  answered  Gawne  and  his  eyes 
moved  slowly  toward  the  spot  where  the 
man  had  gone  over,  "Watt  Hyat  of 
hell!" 
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Out  of  a  Clear  Sky 

(Concluded  from  page  jj) 


to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  death  of  my 
niece,"  he  stormed,  "burned  to  death  in 
your  damnable  American  forest." 

Granny  who,  for  all  her  years,  had 
never  before  been  addressed  in  such  a 
tone,  was  about  to  descend  on  him  with 
all  her  wrath,  when  she  remembered 
Celeste,  sitting  on  the  door-step.  A  large 
sunbonnet  shielded  the  girl's  face  and  on 
that  Granny  based  her  hopes.  Rising 
quickly,  she  took  the  baby  from  the  cra- 
dle and  carried  it  over  to  the  startled  girl. 

"Here,  daughter,"  she  said  quietly, 
"take  your  baby  into  the  sunshine  so  that 
this  ,  noisy  gentleman  may  not  awaken 
him,"  and  without  another  word,  she 
brought  the  pen  and  paper. 

Bob  flashed  a  sudden  glance  into  the 
eyes  of  Celeste  who  was  sitting  so  that 
only  he  could  see  her  face.  Just  then, 
Dyrek  called  to  him. 

"Monsieur  de  Lawrence,"  he  said,  "will 
you  sign  now  this- affidavit  of  the  death 
of  my  niece?" 

Bob's  eyes  still  held  those  of  the  girl. 
"Shall  I?"  they  seemed  to  ask,  "it  means 
forever." 

Celeste  flushed  crimson  but  her  gaze 
was  steadfast.  Faint  as  the  whisper  was, 
he  could  see  that  her  lips  framed,  "Sign." 

"Are  you  ready,  monsieur,"  the  Count 
stormed.   "I  am  waiting.   Will  you  sign?" 

Bob  nodded,  bowing  elaborately. 

With  the  document  in  his  hand,  Dyrek 
passed  toward  the  door  so  close  to  Celeste 
that  his  spurs  touched  her  dress.  For  she 
had  come  in  to  listen  the  more  closely. 
Dyrek  mounted  his  horse  in  silence  and 
rode  out  of  the  forest  with  Steve  and  Bob 
leading  the  way.  When  they  reached  the 
path  to  the  town  beyond,  Steve  indicated 
the  route  he  was  to  take  and  Dyrek  inso- 
lently threw  him  a  coin.  Steve,  good- 
humoredly,  tossed  it  back  at  him. 

"Chien!"  Dyrek  snarled  at  the  woods- 
man, you  American  canaille  are  all  alike." 

With  one  sudden  movement,  Steve 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  dragged  the  for- 


eigner down  with  him.  In  an  instant,  the 
glory  of  Bersek  and  Krymn  was  writhing 
in  the  road  under  heavy  blows. 

When  Bob  returned  to  the  cottage,  he 
found  Celeste  seated  on  the  bed  beside 
Mamie  evidently  deep  in  an  excited  dis- 
cussion. Their  heads  were  bent  over  an 
object  on  the  bed  between  them  and  if 
was  only  as  Bob  drew  nearer  that  he  saw 
it  was  a  jewel  box,  overflowing  with 
precious  stones.  Celeste  smiled  up  at  him, 
the  jewels  slipping  through  her  fingers. 

"They  are  the  family  treasures  of  Ber- 
sek and  Krymn,"  she  said  gaily.  "They  are 
to  be  sold  to  purchase  another  house  for 
Mamie  here,  whose  cottage  was  burned." 

Bob  broke  into  a  laugh.  "Sweet  Mamie 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  house  worth  one 
of  them,"  he  told  her  dryly.  "The  invoice 
here  says  they  are  worth  more  than  five 
million  francs." 

"We  will  buy  the  new  house  with  one 
of  them  and  send  the  rest  back  to  feed 
the  starving  children  of  Belgium.  And  so," 
Celeste  cried  with  a  merry  gesture  of  re- 
linquishment, "departs  the  last  possession 
of  the  Countess  of  Bersek  and  Krymn." 

Just  after  twilight,  two  figures  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  honeysuckle  watching 
the  rising  moon. 

"Once  you  told  me,  'Love  is  what  pipes 
from  the  woods  in  the  full  of  the  moon,'  " 
Celeste  said.  "Was  it  like  this  that  you 
meant  it?    I  understand  a  little  now." 

Bob  looked  steadily  down  at  her  with  a 
gaze  of  infinite  tenderness.  "Ah,  but  you 
said  then,  T  do  not  care  to  understand.' 
Do  you  care  now,  Celeste?" 

She  did  not  answer  but  raised  her  dark 
eyes  to  his  in  a  look  which  was  half  a 
child's  and  half  a  woman.  Bob  uttered  a 
triumphant  little  cry  and  instantly  she 
was  in  his  arms,  at  first  tense  with  sur- 
prise and  then  relaxed  in  an  ecstasy  of 
abandonment.    After  a  long  silence — 

"You  know  now,  Celeste?"  Bob  sair1 
breaking  the  silence  with  a  half-whisper. 

"Yes,"  said  Celeste.    "Now  I  know." 
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Of  directors — just  to  name  a  sample 
of  a  numerous  collection,  and  then  hurry 
along — "Mickey"  Neilan. 

Photoplay  comedy,  like  photoplay 
drama,  claims  its  ruling  share.  Nowhere 
on  earth  could  the  biggest  figure  in  sun- 
written  laughter  be  taken  for  anything 
but  the  Celt  he  is.  The  reference  is 
to  Mack  Sennett.  Charlie  Murray,  his 
ablest  assistant,  graduated  direct  from 
the  Irish  comedians,  Murray  and  Mack. 

The  gentlest,  most  whimsical,  most 
elusive  of  the  screen's  ingenues  is  the 
Irish  Mae  Marsh.  Her  art — and  it  is  dis- 
tinctive— has  an  ancestral  groundwork. 

I  dare  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
screen's  pretty  women  are  Irish.  Among 
these  are  Texas  Guinan,  Dorothy  Dalton, 
Molly  Malone,  Lois  Meredith,  Marjorie 
Rambeau,  Mabel  Normand,  Ruth  Roland, 
Belle  Bennett,  Marguerite  Marsh,  Doro- 
thy Kelly,  Enid  Markey,  Mary  Charle- 
son,  Bessie  Love  and  Billie  Burke. 

The    prize     female     dynamo     of    two 

Even    advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


worlds,  Geraldine  Farrar,  a  hurricane  in 
the  opera  and  a  cyclone  in  the  studio,  is 
Irish. 

The    quietest,    quaintest   girls    of    the 
screen — by    the    way    of    contrast — are. 
Irish,  too.    The  Gishes. 

Do  you  want  more  Irish  men  and 
women? 

Very  well — consider  Francis  Ford, 
Edward  Langford,  Tom  Mix,  J.  W.  John- 
ston, Eddie  Lyons,  Robert  Elliott,  Pat- 
rick Calhoun,  Robert  Harron,  Ralph 
Kellard,  George  Larkin,  Reggie  Morris, 
Pat  Rooney,  Margaret  Thompson,  Leo 
Maloney,  Guy  Oliver,  Alice  Howell,  Frank 
Kingsley,  Raymond  McKee,  Jack  Mul- 
hall,  Charlie  Ray,  Lee  Moran,  Jack  Mere- 
dith, Valentine  Grant. 

This  is  not  intended  as  the  complete 
Erineous  list.  Probably  you  can  think 
of  a  lot  more. 

It's  just  to  set  you  wondering  if,  after 
all,  St.  Patrick  didn't  shoot  those  original 
Irish  snakes  with  a  picture  camera. 
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STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office ;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  6227  Broad- 
way, Chicago;  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (s). 

Aktcraft  Pictures  Corp.,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City  ;  516  W.  54th  St.. 
New  York  City  (s)  ;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (s)  ; 
Hollywood,   Cal.    (s). 

Balboa  Amusement  Producing  Co., 
Long  Beach,   Cal.    (s). 

Brenon,  Herbert,  Prod.,  509  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City;  Hudson  Heights,  N. 
J.  (s). 

Christie  Film  Corp.,  Sunset  Blvd.  and 
Gower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Essanat  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle 
St.,  Chicago,  (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City ;  128  \Y.  56th  St., 
New  York  City.  (s). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City ;  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
(s)  ;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 

Goldwtn  Film  Corp.,  16  E.  42nd  St.. 
New  York   City;  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J.    (s). 

Horsi.et  Studio,  Main  and  Washing- 
ton, Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  Inch  Studio,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Kleine,  George,  106  N.  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co.,  485  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  City ;  6284  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal.  (8). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp.,  1476  Broadway. 
New  York  City;  3  W.  61st  St.,  New 
York  City  (s)  ;  1025  Lillian  Way,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  W.  42d 
St.,  New  York  City  ;  201  Occidental  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corp.,  Consumers  BIdg., 
Chicago. 

Paralta  Play  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City ;  5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.   (s). 

Pathe  Exchange,  Ind.,  25  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City ;  Astra  Film  Corp., 
1  Congress  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  (s)  ; 
Rolin  Film  Co.,  605  California  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  (s)  ;  Paralta  Studio, 
5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   (s). 

Petrova  Picture  Company,  230  W. 
38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rothackpr  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1339  Diver- 
sey  Parkway,   Chicago,  111.   (s). 

Select  Pictures  Corp.,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Selig  Polyscope  Co..  Garland  BIdg., 
Chicago;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago  (s)  ;  3800  Mission  Road,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.   (s). 

Selznick,  Lewis  J.,  Enterprises  Inc. 
729  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Talmadoe,  Constance,  729  Seventh 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Talmadge,  Norma,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. :  318  East  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
(s). 

Triangle  Company. '1457  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Culver  City,  Cal.   (B). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City ;  Universal  City, 
Cal.;  Coytesvllle,  N.  J.   (s). 

Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  E. 
15th  St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;    Hollywood,   Cal. 

Wharton,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

World  Film  Corp.,  130  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  City;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (a). 


^till  J>y/OU Carat 


THOSE  are  start- 

x  ling  words  now. 
Few  can  understand 
how  we  can  offer  such 
splendid  grades  at  this 
tremendously  low  fig- 
ure. But  low  prices 
are  the  Basch  estab- 
lished policy.  Send 
for  our  1919  Diamond 
Book.  Basch  still  sells 
you  a  handsome  % 
carat  stone  for  $20.00; 
a  ¥2  carat  for  $48.75; 
and  a  %  carat  at  $7J.OO. 

Let  Diamonds 
Make  You  Money! 

Diamonds  never  were 
going  up  so  fast.  Wear 
these  beautiful  stones 
and  feel  every  month 
that  they  are  worth 
more.  Diamonds  are 
going  up  and  you 
might  as  well  be  in  on 
the  raise.  -*^? 


No.  S605 

h    carat 

Price  $79.00 


Price  $102  .OP 


Mortey  Returned 

We  issue  with  every 

diamond  an  iron  clad, 
money- back  contract 
that  makes  loss  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  legal, 
binding  contract  to  re- 
fund in  cash  full  price, 
1  esslO%,  any  time  with- 
inayear.  It  allows  you 
full  price  in  exchange 
at  any  time.  It  guar- 
antees  exact  carat 
weight,  quality  and 
value.  ''See  that  your 
diamond  is  Basch  guar- 
anteed." 


GrealFountain 

Pen  Value 

$1  SO 

No.  X70.  Pull  6  1-2 
inch  size,  safety  lever 
self -filler,    solid    KO.d 

lien  iridium  tipped. 


FR.EE  Examination 

_^_^_r  Just  select  any  diamond 
from  this  advertisement  or  from  our  cata- 
log and  we  will  send  it  for  FREE  examination. 
We  pay  all  charges.    Act  at  once— NOW! 


Write  for  1929  Diamond  Book 


Send  the  coupon  for  the  Basch  DeLuxe 
Diamond,  Watch  and  Jewelry  Book,  free. 
Gives  expert  facts  on  diamonds.  Send  letter 
W  post  card  NOW  for  FREE  copy. 


L.  BASCH  &  CO.  state  JJfigKS  streets  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Your  Name  in 
Gold  FREE 


Full  guarantee.  Gift 
case  FKEE.  Send  for 
this  pen  right  now. 
Don't  delay.  A  won- 
derful' 
only  . 
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OUR  IRRESISTIBLE,  CHARMING 

"LADY  LOVE"  PREPARATIONS 


.   $0.50 


RDUQE.    EY£  BROW  PENCIL,  L.IPSI.ICK 

bring  great  joy  to  the  woman  of  refined  tastes.  To  prove  their 
S22fu  mor#  W'dely  .we  are  making  a  SPECIAL  OFFER,  for  a 
short  time  only,  of  the  illustrated  products. 

The  assortment  retails  at  $2.80  as  follows: 
Sortie  Perfume    .    .    .    $0.75  Box  Face  Powder 

Itre"LS?.c!!.0?.P5ts-      •  '3°  pke-  B"l>  Powder 

?-keiHa!'  Poli»h  •    •   •  "5  Bottle  Rouge    .   . 

Lipstick 25  Eye  Pencil    .    .    . 

Our  special_  price  for  the  complete  assortment,  every-  Al  •>  BC 
thing  full  size  and  guaranteed,  and  prepaid,  only  .  .  .  V'""" 
This  is  less  than  wholesale.  But  glad  to  let  you  have  it.  while  offer 
lasts,  to  include  you  in  nur  permanent  clientele.  Remember— money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send  M.  O..  cash  or  stamps,  we'll  ship  the 
delightful  lOpacka^esof  LADY  LOVE  preparations  byreturn  delivery. 
NAT.  SOAP  &  PERFUME  CO..  152  N.  Wells  St..  Oept.  10,  Chicago 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  in  thu 
'World  War"  it  is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  b« 
known  as  the  "Hit  of  the  War."  has  as  yet  made  its 
appearance.  While  it  Is  true  that  such  War  Sonus  m 
"Over  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some  im- 
pression, have  Our  Boys  adopted  another  "It's  A  Long 
Way  To  Tipperary."  which  has  been  the  great  favorite 
with  the  "English  Tommies"?  Inasmuch  as  several 
Commanders  of  our  training  cantonments  have  requested 
boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a  song,  it  appears  to 
be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as 
the  subject  for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so.  you 
may  secure  some  valuable  information  and  assistance  by 
writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE."  W» 
Tevise  son?-poems.  compose  and  arrange  music,  secun? 
copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems    submitted     examined    FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  866aiety  BIdg..  N.  Y.  C. 


„,->" 


Your  Choice — Sent  on  Free  Trial 

Y  OU  may  have  your  choice  of  over  2000  musical  instruments  for  one  week's  trial  in.  your  own  home. 
A     Then,  it  you  decide  to  buy,  you  may  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day.  If 
you  do  not  want  the  instrument,  send  it  back.     The  trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny. 


tOO  Tears  of 
Instrument  Making 


WuRLlTZER 


Write  Today  for  Our 
176-Page  Catalog 


S  The  Rudolph 
/    Wurlitzer  Co. 

The  name     Wurlitzer"  stamped  on  musical  instruments  has  stood  for  the  highest      /  Dept.  15U7 

quality  tor  nearly  two  centuries.  We  are  the  manufacturers  or  importers  of  every  /  E.4thSt.,  Cincinnati,  Oj 
known  musical  instrument,  every  one  sold  to  you  at  direct-from-the-manufac-  /  S.Wabasb.Av.,Chicago,Ill. 
turera  price.  We  Lave  supplied  the  U.  S.  Gov't  with  trumpets  for  55  year-..      /    Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  yono 

KK  *  /  176-paire    ciitnloir,  absolutely  free. 

Send  the  Coupon  \£czi*°z™m-"-S~-™m  y^wffiBSaaasr 


/ 


Nome.. 


new  catalog  absolutely  free.    Please  state  what  instrument  you  are  in- 
terested in  and  wc'  11  send  you  the  big  176-page  hook  free  and  prepaid. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.        Dept.  1537  /Addrem 

East  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio—  Sooth  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaeo.ni.       '  ,  „        ... 

I  am  interested  m.. 


UVaua'oV'inVtxumoatbarW 


When   you   write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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loftis  Solitaire 
Diamond  Cluster  Ring 

Has  the  exact  appearance  of 
a  large  handsome  Solitaire 
Diamond  that  would  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much. 


.  Thereareover2000 
illustrations  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches, 
Jewelry,  etc.  What- 
ever you  select  will 
besent,  all  shipping 
charges  prepaid. 

You  See  and  Ex- 
amine the  Article 
Right  in  Your 
Own  Hands 

If  satisfied,  pay 
one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  Keep^  it; 
balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts 
payable  monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows 
all  the  new  Watches 
— 15,17,19,21,23Jew- 
els,  adjusted.  Splen- 
did bargains  in  25-  The  secret  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
year  guaranteed  the  Loftis  7-Diamond  Cluster  Ring 
Watches  on  credit  lies  in  the  perfectly  matched 
terms  as  low  as  stones,   all  the  diamonds,  set  in 

.  .      platinum,  being  uniform  in  size. 

<C9  SI!  A  Month    quality  and  brilliancy;  mounting  is 
,p&..JUaiIIUimi    14  karat  solid  gold.    Verypopular. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  ES02     108  N.  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BROS  ft  CO.  I8SS  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Looks  Like 

What  it  is  Intended  for— 

a  Large  Single  Diamond 

Splendid   Bargains   Now 

Offered  at  $50,  $75, 

$100  and  $125 

EASY  CREDIT 

TERMS 


iff 


Cash's  Woven  Names 

Prevent  loss  at  the  laundry.  They  are  neat 

and  durable.    Made  in  many  stvles  in  fast 

colors  of  Red,  Blue,  Black,  Navy,  Yeliow  or  Green. 

U.S.  Can. 

YOUR  FULL  $     l*oz *•■*     SJ-°<> 

mamit    ntii        Sdoz 1.25        1.50 

NAME    FOR  /  12  doz 2_00       2-2S 

Samples  of  various  states  set)  t  free. 
J.  &  J.  CASH,  limited 
7  South  Chestnut  Street,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
.  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears''  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defectiveinthenaturaleardrums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
1 00  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KJf. 


Cultivate 
Your  Beauty 


Have  a  youthful  appearance,  clear  com- 
plexion, magnetic  eyes,  pretty  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  graceful  neck  and  chin,  luxu- 
riant liair,  attractive  hands,  comfortable 
feet.  Rpmove  wrinkles,  lines,  pimples,  blackheads, 
(Strengthen  sagtring  facial  muscles— all  through  fol- 
lir  Simple  directions.  Thousands  have  done 
so.  No  drugs.no  big  expense  and  quick  results.  Send 
for  latest  catalog  and  many  Beauty  Hints— all  free. 

GRACE    MILDRED    CULTURE    COURSE 
Oept.  17,  624  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Wrestling  Book  Free 


I  Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  l_ .. 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  by  world's  champions 
Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re- 
vealed. Don't  delay.  Be  strong  healthy.  Handle 
big  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  book.  State  age. 
Farmer  Burns,  1 53V  Ramge  Bldg. ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Road  to  France 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


without  seeing  Helen  again.  So  he  went 
to  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  and  bribed 
a  servant  to  take  word  secretly  to  her 
mistress  that  he  was  waiting  for  her  in 
the  garden.  She  came  to  him  and  he 
told  her  his  plans.  Also,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  investigate  his  marriage  thor- 
oughly. Winter  was  with  him  and  Mol- 
lie  the  night  of  the  affair,  and  Winter 
was  a  thorough  scoundrel.  There  was 
a  chance  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  plot. 

As  they  sat  talking  in  the  summer 
house,  two  prowlers  passed  them  in  the 
deep  shadows,  identified  them,  and  went 
on  to  the  house.  They  were  Winter  and 
a  ratlike  criminal  he  employed  when  in 
desperate  straits.  Today  he  had  received 
from  his  German  master  a  message  of 
dire  portent.  The  news  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Victory  had  not  been  music 
to  the  ears  of  them  who  had  been  fur- 
nishing Winter  with  money,  and  a  tele- 
gram ordered  him  to  come  to  New  York 
for  a  conference.  Winter  was  convinced 
that  he  would  never  leave  that  conference 
alive.  He  needed  money  badly,  imme- 
diately. So  he  took  the  human  rat, 
Burns,  along,  and  decided  to  make  Bemis 
toe  the  mark.  Leaving  Burns  hiding  in 
the  shrubbery,  Winter  went  into  the  house 
and  found  Bemis,  still  angry  from  his  dis- 
covery of  Tom,  in  no  mood  for  temporiz- 
ing. Besides,  the  Victory  was  launched, 
and  Bemis  no  longer  feared  the  schemer. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  growled 
at  the  visitor. 

"What  do  you  suppose  I  want?"  Win- 
ter growled  back.  "I've  been  stalling 
along,  making  my  plans.  Now  I'm  ready. 
I  can  make  a  signal  that  in  ten  seconds 
will  result  in  your  whole  plant,  the  Vic- 
tory and  all,  being  blown  to  hell!  Are 
you  going  to  come  through,  or  not?" 

"N-o-t — not!"  Bemis  fairly  screamed 
at  him.  "You  lie  when  you  say  that  you 
have  the  plant  mined.  Do  you  suppose 
I'm  a  fool?  Don't  you  think  we  have 
been  watching  you?  Get  out  of  here, 
and  do  your  worst.    Get!" 

Winter  retreated.  He  was  bewildered. 
How  much  did  Bemis  know?  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  go  back  and — he  shud- 
dered. He  was  a  coward.  He  went  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  Burns,  but  the 
little  rat  was  not  there.  So  Burns  had 
deserted  him  too.  He  looked  about  him, 
and  waited  a  few  moments. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  a  man 
running  across  the  grass,  and  Burns  was 
beside  him,  panting. 

"What  is  it?"  Winter  whispered. 

"I  wuz  crackin'  de  safe  in  de  oP  man's 
office,  an'  he  comes  in,  an'  I  had  tuh  croak 
'im." 

"You've  murdered  Bemis?" 

"I  had  tuh,  I  tell  yuh." 

"It  was  in  the  office — on  the  ground 
floor?" 

"Yah.    De  room  wid  de  typewriter  in." 

"I  didn't  hear  any  noise." 

"Sure  yoh  didn't.  Dis  tool  don't  make 
no  noise,"  and  te  produced  a  knife, 
which  he  proceeded  to  wipe  on  the  grass. 

"Come  on  with  me.  I've  got  an  idea," 
Winter  whispered,  and  together  they  crept 
back  to  the  open  window  of  the  room 
that  Bemis  used  for  his  office  at  home. 


Cautiously  they  climbed  in,  and  by  the 
light  of  Burns'  pocket  flash,  propped  the 
old  man's  body  in  the  chair  in  front  of 
the  typewriter.  Then  Winter  put  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  machine,  carefully  putting 
it  in  at  an  angle,  and  ticked  off  the  words, 

"torn  whjtney  kulled  mw  becaise  i — 1 

With  a  keen  sense  of  realism  Winter 
did  not  end  the  sentence.  This  mis- 
spelled fragment  would  be  sufficient,  he 
believed  to  clear  himself  and  his  confed- 
erate, and  send  Tom  Whitney  to  the 
chair.  For  Whitney  was  in  the  grounds, 
as  undoubtedly  the  servants  knew.  So 
the  two  climbed  out  of  the  window  and 
hurried  away,  to  let  events  take  their 
own  course. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  Tom  said 
goodbye.  Helen  stood  watching  him  as 
he  strode  away,  his  every  step  betokening 
fresh  determination  to  win  the  battle  of 
life. 

***** 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Helen  to  tell 
the  police  that  Tom  could  not  have  been 
the  murderer  of  her  father,  since  he  was 
with  her  at  the  time.  One  ounce  of  evi- 
dence of  guilt  is  worth  more  than  a  pound 
of  evidence  of  innocence  to  the  average 
detective.  So  while  the  police  were  im- 
pressed with  Helen's  statement,  they 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  apparent  accusa- 
tion by  the  murdered  man  as  he  was 
dying,  for  without  this  they  had  no  clue, 
and  that  is  unendurable. 

Helen,  however,  had  her  own  suspic- 
ions, but  these  she  did  not  want  to  state 
openly  until  she  had  more  reason  for 
them.  She  had  always  regarded  Winter 
as  a  sinister  figure,  and  while  she  did  not 
believe  him  capable  of  murder,  she  be- 
lieved that  this  was  some  development  of 
his  plotting,  of  which  her  father  had  told 
her  something.  She  needed  help  to  work 
out  her  theory,  and  finally  persuaded  the 
police  to  release  Tom  for  twenty-four 
hours,  upon  her  promise  that  if  she  had 
not  found  the  guilty  person  by  that  time 
he  would  return.  As  the  Bemis  family 
almost  owned  the  little  town,  she  man- 
aged to  have  her  way. 

Together  she  and  Tom  worked  out  the 
plan  of  campaign,  and  she  sent  word  for 
Winter  to  come  to  see  her,  as  she  wanted 
his  advice  on  important  business,  It 
had  not  occurred  to  the  unscrupulous  plot- 
ter to  continue  upon  the  daughter  the 
efforts  which  had  failed  with  the  father, 
and  he  quickly  came  in  response  to  the 
summons. 

Helen  told  him  she  knew  he  had  great 
influence  with  the  men  in  the  shipyard, 
and  she  wanted  him  to  help  her,  to  be  her 
adviser.  This  was  an  alluring  proposi- 
tion, but  Winter  was  afraid  to  stay  in  the 
town.  He  wanted  to  get  away,  and  he 
needed  money  at  once.  While  Tom  was 
suspected  of  the  killing,  there  was  clanger, 
and  there  was  danger  too  from  the  Ger- 
man spy  master.  So  while  pretending  to 
accept  the  offer,  Winter  said  he  must  have 
a  large  sum  of  money  at  once,  "as  a  re- 
tainer" he  explained. 

"I  have  nothing  but  my  mother's 
jewels,  and  I  have  no  right  to  give  those 
away,"  Helen  said.  "But  if  you  will  come 
to  the  house  tonight  we  can  arrange  it, 
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The  Road  to  France 

(Concluded) 

so  that  it  will  seem  like  a  robbery,  and 
it  will  be  all  right." 

Nothing  attracts  a  plotter  like  a  plot. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  scheme  lured  Win- 
ter, and  that  evening  he  was  on  hand 
in   anticipation    of    a   rich   haul. 

Helen  showed  him  the  jewel  cases,  and 
his  beady  eyes  flashed. 

"You  must  tie  me  to  a  chair,"  Helen 
said. 

Winter  did  so,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  start  for  the  door  he  heard  a  sound 
in  the  adjoining  room.  Startled,  he 
turned  toward  the  window,  and  stumbled 
over  something  in  his  way.  Looking 
down  he  discovered  the  body  of  Tom 
Whitney,  his  shirt  stained  with  blood. 
Before  he  had  time  to  move  a  policeman 
had  come  through  the  window  and  seized 
him. 

"He  killed  Tom  Whitney  and  was  rob- 
bing me,"  Helen  screamed. 

Winter  stared  at  her,  too  astonished 
to  defend  himself.  At  last  he  found 
words  to  ask  her  what  it  meant.  The 
police  untied  Helen,  and  she  asked  them 
to  allow  her  a  few  words  in  private  with 
Winter.  They  drew  aside,  and  she  said 
to  him,  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  know  the  truth  about  my  father's 
murder.  Unless  you  tell  it,  I  will  swear 
that  you  killed  Tom  Whitney  while  he 
was  defending  me  from  you." 

Winter  paused  only  a  few  seconds.  He 
saw  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a 
trap,  and  that  he  had  been  caught  red- 
handed  in  murder  and  robbery.  Besides 
he  didn't  kill  Bemis,  and  he  didn"t  care 
much  what  became  of  Burns.  For  once 
his  interests  were  best  served  by  the 
truth.  So  the  police  were  called  back  to 
hear  the  account  of  the  Bemis  murder. 
As  he  finished  his  recital,  the  dead  body 
on  the  floor  came  to  its  feet,  and  Winter 
looked  up  at  his  nemesis,  Tom  Whitney, 
not  dead,  but  very  much  alive. 

"Y-you're  n-not  d-dead,"  Winter  stam- 
mered. 

"No,"  Tom  replied,  "and  I'm  not  going 
to  die  until  you  tell  me  the  truth  about 
my  marriage.  I'm  going  to  have  the 
truth  if  I  have  to  choke  it  out  of  you." 

At  first  Winter  was  reluctant  to  speak, 
but  when  Tom  promised  not'to  bring  any 
charge  against  him,  he  admitted  that  the 
marriage  was  a  fake,  and  that  Mollie  was 
his  own  wife.  He  had  intended  using  her 
merely  as  bait,  but  she  had  become 
greedy  and  urged  that  they  try  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  entire  Whitney  fortune 
through  this  marriage. 


The  Bemis  home  stood  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  shipyards.  Before  the  next 
ship  was  launched,  Tom  and  Helen  stood 
on  a  little  bridge  one  evening  and  looked 
over  the  busy  scene,  where  the  men,  now 
inspired  by  Tom's  energy  and  example, 
worked  at  record-breaking  speed  to  win 
the  Government's  honor  flag  for  their 
plant.  And  they  had  a  little  mock  quar- 
rel, as  newly  married  couples  will,  each 
trying  to  give  the  other  all  the  credit  for 
the  happiness  they  had  discovered,  and 
for  the  splendid  work  they  were  doing 
together  for  the  cause  of  the  Nation. 
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Her  Wonderful  Eyes 

would  be  unattractive  if  they 
were  not  adorned  with  long, 
luxuriant   eyelashes  and 
well  formed  eyebrows. 
They  give  the  eyes  a  deep, 
soulful   expression,   with 
everlasting  charm.    Eye- 
brows   and    lashes   add 
beauty  to  the  eyes  as  does 
a   beautiful    frame  to  a 
picture.     If  Nature   has 
denied  you  the  priceless 
heritage  of  long,  luxuriant 
eyelashes  and  well  formed 
eyebrows,  it  is  now  quite 
//     possible  to  have  them  if  you 
../    will  apply  just  a  little 

persistently  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  way,  thereby  promoting  the  growth,  thus 
adding  charm  and  expression  to  the  eyes  and  beauty  to  the  face. 

I  neti  Ri-r»iA7  Iri*» 's  a  Pure'  delicately  scented  cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 
J-ittall-LJruvv-liie  it  has  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  best  chemists  and  beauty 
specialists   throughout  the  country. 

Thousands  of  women  have  been  delighted 
with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use— why  nol  you? 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $  1 


Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  LASH-BROW- 

INE  anil  our  Maybell  Beauty  Book  "The  Woman  Beau- 
tiful" prepaid,  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin, 
currency,  U.  S.  stamps,  or  money  order.  SATISFAC- 
TION ASSURED  OR  PRICK  REFUNDED.  AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT  with  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS. 
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The  Sweet, 
Mellow  Tone 
of  "Gibson" 
Instruments 
has  made 
many  a 
"Sammies" 
De  parture 
easier  ti  hear 


down- 
__  month.  Mandolin  or 
Guitar  sent  on  approval.  Liberal 
___  ownnco  on  old  instruments  in  exchange  for 
tb.e**Giosoii.  ''The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin 
construction  hns  set  tlie  wliclo  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  world  talking.  Get  our  new  FREE  BOOK— 112 
pages — 111  illustrations,  a  valuable  fund  of  information 
for  plaver  and  teacher.  Also  ITItiSlS  treatise  on 
"HOW  TO  PRACTICE." 

Exclusive  Features  That  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless: 

Strndirarlus  arching;  —  ee!entJ3e  fr&duation 

from  thickness  at  center  to  thinness  at  rim,  securing 

strength— sensitiveness— free  vibration  of  entire 

sounding  board.  Tilted  neck,  nigh  bridge  with 

extension    string    holder,    securing    increased 

string  pressure  that  vibrates  a  larger  sounding  board. 

producing  a  bigness  of  tone  never  before  realized. 

Eelnforced,   non-warpoble  ncc!r  —  elevated    ■«■•••«■■  —  —  ~~"m 

guard  plats  or  Anger  rest— easy  action—  ■ 

adjustODlestrliiff-bearlngafc  bridfjeovcrcoming  f   **ioson  JHandoIln 

sharping   of   heavier  strings  in  upper   positions.'   § 


800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year  / 

Teaching  and  Se3"ng  the  Gobson  j 

Become  a  teacher.    Splendid  opportunities  for  either  sex  in  every  j    ^ete^'caLninr'"'^" 
locality  for  private  and  class  instruetionand  the  sale  of  Gibsons.    *  also  informatioi 


Guitar  Company 
470    Parsons  St. 
Ealamaioo,  Alien.,       U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:-    Without  oblf- 

1  inc  free  book  Cora- 

treatise, 

(ho  Wm. 

■    ■  1     .,.<.,,  ..-".r»  Hiu  instrument 

ally  and  financially.  Wohaveapermanentteachin^and  business   I  cheeked.  If  teacher  check  here  Q 

IBffi&l^fSSSrP&Bjyi  *£~el  S,'K-  °o?er  ^sit£n3  RfiSX'  1   □  Mandolin       □  Mando-bass 

WRI  Til  l'UOiViHTL*  .  A.  <".  Mrorkrm'ver,  It.   IVuns,  Mo. .  1  eacher     •     __  .  _    -,    . 

and  Director,  writea:     "\/ili  do  iirunu  busine-s  in  1','W;  did    J     Q  Mandela         U  Guitar 
$7,ou0  in  1910/'  C.  A.  Tcmplernan,  teacher,  Sioux  City,  la.  .writes:    •     p  Mando-celh     U  Farp-ru'tar 
,4,500  prosa  business  for  the  year."    Wm.  Place.  Jr ,  America's    J 
Greatest  Mandolin  Virtuoso,  Star  Soloist  for  Victor  Talking  Machino     . 
Co.,  UNQUALIFIEDLY  ENDORSES  THE  GIBSON.  f 
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_3ful  director,    Wm.  Place,  Jr.    Write  now  for  Catalog,  Treatise.  "How  to  Practice;  Psycho-     f  ajj-,, 
logically  Explained,"  all  free.     Don't.  wait^ACT  NOW^    FILL  IN  THE  COUPON.  . 


Gibson  Mandolin-Guitar  Co.,    470    Parsons  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.  f 
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ft 
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I 


F  you  like  to  draw  and  have  ideas,  do  not  fail  to 
send  today  for  "A  Road  to  Bigger  Things."    It 


of  An 


'  the  31  greatest  cartoonists 

help  you  develop  your  talent  through  Federal  Home 
Study.  Contains  studio  pictures  of  McCutcheon, 
Brings  and  the  29  other  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartooning. 
Newspapers  pay$50a  we-lc  and  upto  those  who  know 
how  to  make  the  kind  of  drawinus  they  need.  If  you 
are  in  earnest,  write  us  today.  Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  book. 

Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartooning 
6108  Federal  Schools  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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HOSE 
fSUPPORTER^ 


with  the 
Oblong 


VY/OMEN  doing  work  that  calls  for 
unusual  physical  exertion  enjoy 
garter  comfort  and  security  by  wearing 
Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters.  They 
stand  strain,  give  long  wear  and  render 
patriotic  service  by 

Reducing  Hosiery  Bills 

They  prevent  tearing  and  drop  stitches 
and  thus  save  stockings.  To  make  sure 
of  getting  Velvet  Grip,  look  for  the  clasp 
having  the  button  that  is 

OBLONG  and  ALL  RUBBER. 

Styles  for  women,  misses  and  children  sold  everywhere. 

George  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston 
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WANTED/ 


BUYERS  OFGENUINE 
PHOTOS  OF  MOVIE 
STARS,35<V?a.7for*2. 


I  These  are  the  real  Photos) 

All  original  poses  by  the  Stars.  Beautiful  I 
and  Artistic  and  they  are  sure  to  please  you.  1 
If  not,  we  refund  your  money,  35c  each,  7| 
for  $2.00.  Exceptional  value  Make  your  | 
selection  NOW  from  this  list: 


Theda  Bara  E.  K.  Lin< 

_     verly  Bayne  Mary  Mile 

Carlyle  Blackwell  Antonio  K 
Francis  X.  Bushman  Mabel  No: 

I  Marguerite  Clark  Viginia  Pearson. 

Mane  Doro  Olga  Petrova 

ice  Joyce  Mary  Pickford 

,  _  _ck  Kerrigan  Anita  Stewart 

Mollie  King  Blanche  Sweet 


>ln  NormaTalmadfje  I 

Minter  Lillian  Walker      ' 
>reno     Fanny  Ward 
nand     Pearl  White 

Earle  Williams 
Ben  F.  Wilson      . 
Clara  K.  Young 
and  100  others. 


Check  the  7  you  want,  pin  a  $2  bill  to  this  advertisement,  with  J 
your  name  and  address  written  plainly  on  margin,  and  mail  to] 


^.  BRAM     —     Dept.  GEH 
126  W.  46th.  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  growing  again. 
Easy,  painless,  harmless.    No  scars.    Booklet  iree.    Write  today, 
enclosing  2  stamps.      We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 
D.  J.  MAHLER,  190  X  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 


When  he  discovered  this  the  "situation" 
comedy  had  arrived.  It  carried  with  it  a 
great  line  of  similar  discoveries.  For  in- 
stance this:  Just  hitting  a  man  with  a 
pie  isn't  funny.  To  intend  to  hit  your 
husband  with  a  pie;  miss  him  and  hit 
the  parish  priest  by  mistake;  that's  a 
real  joke. 

Back  of  Mr.  Sennett's  discovery  was 
a  profound  truth  that  applies  chiefly  to 
the  American  national  character. 

Everybody  in  America  wants  to  do 
something  to  a  policeman.  Just  as  when 
we  were  little  boys  we  liked  to  see  how 
long  we  dared  stay  on  the  track  with  a 
train  coming.  We  are  all  afraid  of  him. 
It's  no  use  denying  it.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  walks  a  little  straighter 
and  puts  on  a  prunes-and-prisms  look,  I 
have  no  doubt,  when  he  passes  a  copper 
on  the  beat.  No  one  is  able  to  forego 
a  feeling  of  awe  when  this  kingly  figure 
passes  by  slowly  swinging  his  mighty 
billy. 

The  producers  began  to  see  that  the 
joke  lay  in  the  tumble  of  this  fearful  dig- 
nity rather  than  in  a  cop  doing  monkey 
shines. 

With  this  discovery  the  simple  childish 
horse-play  of  the  earlier  days  of  motion 
pictures  gave  up  the  ghost  with  a  sob. 
Anyone  can  see  that  when  Sennett  turned 
out  the  first  dignified  policeman,  motion 
picture  comedies  made  a  mighty  leap  from 
vaudeville  and  variety  into  the  realms  of 
farcical  drama. 

Farce  comedy  on  the  screen  was  a  good 
deal  like  farce  comedy  on  the  stage.  To 
my  mind,  this  was  the  least  appealing 
stage  of  comedy  in  either  phase — on  the 
stage  or  screen. 

After  all,  farce  complications  are  rather 
tedious.  You  know  when  you  hear  about 
the  rich  old  uncle  that  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  mistake  him  for  the  butler  and 
hit  him  with  a  mop;  you  know  when 
somebody  loses  a  baby  that  five  misfit 
babies  are  due  to  turn  up  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  is  all  forced,  unnatural  and  un- 
convincing. Motion  pictures  took  the 
whole  works;  dragoons,  engineers  and 
supply  train.  The  picture  farces  had  the 
lost  babies;  the  rich  old  uncles  mistaken 
for  servants ;  the  parsons  arrested  for  bur- 
glary; the  naughty  husbands  escaping  de- 
tection. 

Now — we  may  as  well  be  frank  about 
it — this  vein  is  exhausted. 

You  must  remember  that  the  screen 
is  a  voracious  monster.  One  of  the  great 
producers  of  pictures  has  pointed  out  that 
motion  pictures  has  in  ten  years  gone 
through  the  same  evolution  that  required 
a  thousand  years  for  the  spoken  drama. 

This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  turned  out.  I  don't  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  there  is  a  single  mod- 
ern director  who  has  not  actually,  made 
more  plays  than  Shakespeare  and  Mar- 
lowe and  Scribe  ever  heard  of. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  screen 
comedy  producer  galloped  through  the 
whole  range  of  farce  comedy  —  through 
five  hundred  years  of  funny  plays  in  a 
brief  span  of  three  or  four.  He  has  eaten 
the  heart  out  of  them  all.  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  there  isn't  a  single  com- 


edy situation  ever  shown  on  the  stage 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  that  has 
not  been  worked  over  and  over  and  over 
in  the  pictures. 

On  the  stage  these  farces  would  have 
lasted  for  years.  About  once  a  year 
Hickville  was  glad  to  assemble  in  the 
.Odd  Fellows  Hall  and  cackle  over  these 
worn  complications.  But  when  the  movies 
came,  Hickville  had  a  show  to  go  to 
every  night.     So  even  Hickville  yawned. 

Every  possible  twist  and  complication 
has  been  tried.  Not  only  tried  but  worn 
threadbare. 

And  now  they're  hungry  again. 

The  old  machine  is  beginning  to  knock 
pretty  hard  for  want  of  water  and  fuel. 
A  new  box  of  tricks  is  about  to  be  opened 
and  it  does  not  require  the  services  of  a 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  to  see  this 
next  box  of  tricks. 

The  horse-play  stage  has  passed;  the 
drama  of  childish  impossibilities  has. 
passed;  the  drama  of  next-to-impossible 
complications  has  come  and  is  on  its  way 
out. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  phase 
to  follow  is  the  drama  of  possibility — the 
drama  of  reality.  There  is  really  nothing 
funny  about  a  man  riding  straddle  of  the 
moon ;  but  there  is  something  funny  about 
the  man  who  forgot  to  bring  home  the 
carving  knife  the  night  the  rich  relatives 
came  to  dinner. 

In  other  words,  comedy  no  longer  lurks 
in  that  which  couldn't  happen;  it  lies  in 
that  which  could  and  does  happen. 

I  saw  a  very  striking  and  interesting 
illustration  of  this  in  two  comedies  re- 
cently produced. 

In  both  plays  the  same  gag  was  used.  It 
was  a  trick  taxi-cab  out  of  which  many 
people  climbed.  In  the  one  case  a  whole 
wedding  party — bride,  groom,  bride's 
maids  and  mother-in-law  came  solemnly 
trooping  out  of  one  small  cab  when  it 
drew  up  at  the  station.  In  the  other 
comedy,  a  whole  regiment  of  revenue  of- 
ficers disembarked  from  the  one  small 
cab.  The  first  was  the  funny  one.  The 
second  one  started  to  be  funny,  but  the 
laugh  oozed  away  before  the  cab  was 
emptied. 

As  I  figured  it,  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  first  gag  was  funny  but  the  second 
one  wasn't. 

The  joke  consisted  of  the  mental  pic- 
ture you  had  of  the  way  the  passengers 
must  have  looked  as  they  were  piled  up 
inside  the  cab.  The  instant  that  one  rev- 
enue officer  more  than  could  possibly  have 
been  piled  into  the  cab  crawled  out,  the 
joke  died.  In  other  words,  the  gag  de- 
pended unconsciously  uoon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator.  When  the  director 
strained  too  hard  upon  the  possibilities, 
the  imagination  declined  to  go  on  further 
and  the  gag  failed. 

A  very  strong  hint  of  the  new  comedy 
that's  to  come  can  be  found  in  the  plays 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew. 

They  touch  upon  life  as  it  really  is. 
They  touch  upon  universal  experience. 
They  open  up  lanes  of  real  satire.  Their 
comedies  might  have  happened  to  you 
and  to  me — to  every  one. 

Not  that  I  think  much  of  the  Drew 
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What  About  Screen  Comedy? 

(  Concluded) 


comedies.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  are  not 
really  motion  picture  plays.  They  are 
subtitles  agreeably  decorated  with  the 
pleasant  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew. 
Mr.  Drew  stands  up  and  frowns  and  sits 
down  and  smiles.  Mrs.  Drew  looks  an- 
noyed or  pleased  or  a  little  bit  sad. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  words  that 
separate  the  meaningless  pictures.  Never- 
theless they  are  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
idea. 

But  the  "Drew  idea"  will  not  be 
snatched  up  with  the  easy  avidity  with 
which  vaudeville  gags  were  kidnapped. 

To  make  jokes  that  are  true  to  life 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  life — a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  that  is  given  to 
few  of  us. 

When  we  step  into  this  next  phase  of 
comedy  we  find  that  the  lane  narrows. 

We  depart  from  Zim  of  the  comic 
tramps  and  we  approach  the  throne  of 
Charles  Dickens. 

A  great  critic  has  written  that  Dickens 
is  only  enjoyable  to  those  who  like  their 
"humor  cut  thick  and  their  pathos  laid 
on  in  slabs."  Still  he  dealt  in  things  as 
they  are. 

The  next  great  comedy  director  will  be 
found  putting  on  real  characters — char- 
acters carved  out  of  real  life,  characters 
like  Mr.  Micawber.  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  put  on  a  policeman  and  jerk  his  feet 
out  from  under  him.  The  policeman 
must  be  first  of  all  a  human  character 
with  entertaining  peculiarities.  He  will 
not  be  funny  because  he  is  a  policeman 
but  because  he  is  a  personality  differing 
from  all  other  personalities.  His  police- 
manship  will  be  entirely  incidental. 

This  war  may  work  important  changes 
in  our  humor.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  contact  of  millions  of  American 
soldier  boys  with  the  older  civilization  of 
Europe  would  bring  us  a  taste  of  real 
satire. 

At  present  we  are  not  ready  for  it.  _ 

American  humor  is  not  satirical.  Satire 
is  old;  finished;  subtle;  experienced; 
sophisticated.  Our  humor  has  every  char- 
acteristic of  the  child — of  raw  youth.  It 
is  cruel;  we  like  to  see  the  umpire  hit 
at  a  baseball  game:  we  want  to  see  the 
solemn  policeman  badly  handled  in  the 
farce. 

The  French  have  a  style  of  satire  of 
which  I  have  seen  one  brilliant  example 
in  the  films.  A  man  was  found  trying 
to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in 
a  forest.  The  peasant  who  found  him 
couldn't  legally  cut  him  down  so  he  ran 
to  tell  the  gendarme;  the  gendarme  ran 
cut;  took  a  look  at  him;  then  ran  to 
summon  the  corporal;  the  corporal  ran 
out  to  take  a  look;  then  he  ran  back  to 
tell  the  sergeant;  the  sergeant  took  a  look 
and  ran  to  get  the  mayor  of  the  town. 
The  mayor  ran  out  to  take  a  look;  then 
ran  back  to  put  on  his  official  sash  and 
chapeau  before  cutting  down  the  man  try- 


ing to  commit  suicide.  It  was  delicious 
but  fell  flat.  The  American  audience 
didn't  understand  the  red  tape  at  which 
the  satire  was  directed. 

We  will  have  this  satire  some  day  but 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming; 
that  will  be  the  finishing  touch  to  our 
humor. 

When  the  American  satirical  comedy 
arrives,  it  may  be  piloted  into  the  harbor 
by  a  very  small  girlish  hand — by  the  hand 
of  Miss  Anita  Loos. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  American  comedy  without  first 
doffing  his  hat  to  this  girl,  at  once  counts 
himself  out  and  shows  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  what  he  is  trying  to  talk. 

In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  two  transcendant,  flash- 
ing intellects;  one  was  Gen.  Homer  Lea, 
the  military  strategist,  the  other,  Anita 
Loos.  To  my  mind,  she  is  by  all  odds 
the  finest  intellect  thus  far  to  touch  the 
business  of  making  motion  pictures. 

In  some  of  her  Douglas  Fairbanks  pic- 
tures, she  dragged  this  very  crude  art  to 
a  height  that  no  one  else  has  reached. 

To  my  mind,  the  highest  point  that 
American  satire  has  thus  far  achieved 
— either  in  literature  or  in  drama — was 
this  girl's  play,  "American  Aristocracy." 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  did  not  quite 
realize  what  a  jewel  he  possessed. 

Since  parting  company  from  Miss  Loos, 
his  comedies  have  lost  the  magic  touch. 
His  plays  now  consist  in  jumping  off 
roofs  and  climbing  porches.  They  are 
no  longer  satires.  They  are  just  like  all 
the  other  plays. 

In  the  course  of  her  Fairbanks  plays, 
however,  Miss  Loos  made  this  priceless 
contribution  to  the  screen: 

She  showed  in  what  tone  of  voice  satire 
can  be  written  and  played  to  be  convinc- 
ing to  the  American  public. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  amusing  little 
side  lights  and  side  excursions  into  humor. 
There  will  be  occasional  girl  shows — the 
Follies  transferred  to  the  screen.  On  the 
screen  the  T.  B.  M.  charmers  will  lose 
the  extremely  dubious  advantage  of  song 
and  will  gain  in  offering  more  for  the 
girls  to  do.  Whereas  on  the  stage  they 
can  only  canter  around  and  dance,  on  the 
screen  they  can  play  baseball;  swim  in 
real  water. 

The  real  pull  of  this  kind  of  a  girl  show 
lies  in  the  spectacle  of  free  and  glorious 
youth — youth  that  has  deserted  most  of 
us.  It  is  a  wistful  sort  of  humor.  It  is 
only  a  flavor  and  a  perfume.  It  can 
never  be  an  entree. 

So,  to  make  a  long  story  a  little  bit 
shorter,  let  us  stop  here  and  with  this: 
motion  picture  comedy  is  on  the  threshold 
of  the  most  lasting  and  the  greatest  phase 
of  its  experience.  But  it  is  a  threshold 
that  few  directors  will  cross. 

We  are  looking  down  into  the  promised 
land.    Only  a  few  will  ever  get  there. 


W 


E  who  have  long  wondered  what  it  is  that  makes  people  clap  their  hands  at  the 
movies  have  found  one  explanation.    The  American  flag! 


THERE  is  only  one  time  when  a  man  will  permit  another  to  dictate  how  he  shall 
kiss  a  girl — when  under  contract  to  do  exactly  as  the  director  orders. 
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All  the  world's  a  screen, 
all  the  men  and  women 
merely  moving  pictures. 
They  have  their  "close-ups " 
and  their  "fade-aways,  and 
the  girl  with  the  clear  com- 
plexion plays  always  the 
star  part.  You  will  wel- 
come the  "close-up  of  your 
own  face  that  your  mirror 
gives  you  if  you  use 

DAGGETT'RAMSDELLS 

PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 

Through  all  the  changing 
seasons  D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold 
Cream  keeps  your  chief  beauty 
—  your  complexion  —  always 
fair  and  clear.  Use  it  before 
outings,  for  protection,  and 
afterward  for  a  soothing,  cool- 
ing, beautifying  clean  up.  In 
tubes  and  jars,   1  Oc  to  $1.50. 

Poudre  Amourette:  The  face  pow- 
der that  is  preferred  by  the  ultra 
dainty  and  refined,  looks  natural, 
stays  on,  flesh,  white,  brunette,  50c. 
Of  your  dealer  or  by  mail  of  us. 

For  Your  Husband 

The  latest  "Perfect"  product 
made  only  by  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  is 
a  shaving  cream  in  which  we  have 
scientifically  incorporated  D.  &  R. 
Perfect  Cold  Cream.  The  first  time 
your  husband  tries  this  "Perfect" 
Shaving  Cream  he  will  say,  "Well, 
that's  the  best  shave  I  ever  had." 
He  will  be  as  enthusiastic  over 
"Perfect"  Shaving  Cream  as  you 
are  over  Perfect  Cold  Cream.  Sur- 
prise him  with  a  tube.  Of  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  of  us. 

DAGGETT  & 
RAMSDELL 

D  &  R  Building 
New  York 
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Aladdin  houses  stand  between  you  and 
high  prices.    All  material  cut-to-fit— no  waste  of 
lumber  or  labor.    Aladdin  prices  include  all 
lumber  cut-to-fit,  nails,  glass,  hardware, 
lath,  plaster  — the  complete  house.    A 
complete  5-room  bungalow  $473.    Send 
stamps  for  the  big  book  "Aladdin 
Homes,"  showing  over  100  pictures 
and  plans  of  homes  from  $210  to  $8,000. 

Se  nd  stamps  for  your  copy  No.  533  today. 


THE  ALADDIN    CO.,   800  Aladdin  Ave.,  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


"I  Would  Not  Part 
with  it  for  $10,000^ 

So    writes   an   enthusiastic,   grateful 
customer.    In  like  manner  testify 
over  100,000  people  who  have 
worn  it.    Conserve  your  body 
and  life  first. 

The  Natural 
Body  Brace 

Overcomes  WEAKNESS  andi 
ORGANIC  AILMENTS  of 
WOMEN    AND     MEN 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure. 
Brings   restful   relief,   com- 
fort,    ability    to    do    things, 
health  and  strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free  at  Our  Expense 

Does  away  with  the  strain  and  pain  of  standing  and 
walking;  replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal 
organs;  reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  and 
strengthens  the  back;  corrects  stooping  shoulders; 
develops  lungs,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  constipation. 
Comfortable  and  easy  to  wear. 

Keep  Yourself  Fit 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  measurement 
blank,  etc.,  and  read  our  very  liberal  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  RASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 

330  Bash  Building  SAUNA.  KANSAS 


Chil- 
dren 
Also 


Hair-Dress' 


Makes 
stubborn 
hair  easy 
to  comb, 
neat  and 
attractive 


Jlfiss  Betty  Parker 


Jay  Dillo. 


Featured  in  Jack  Norworth's  "Odds  and  Ends" 

Adopted  by-Screen-Stage-Society 

Because  Hair-Dress  will  makethe  most  stubborn  hairstay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  en- 
tire evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any 
fashionable  style— straight  back — any  way  you  want  it.  Hair- 
Dress  will  also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much 
in  vogue  with  men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and 
Society.    Is  harmless  and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

Send  for  Trial  Jar  M'&r'uJ?*1*™ 

days.  If,  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for — send 
it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of 
delicately  scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly 
mailed  postpaid.  Send  forthis  wonderfultoilet  necessity  today. 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply. 

HAIR-DRESS  CO.,Dept.lO,  4652  N.CampbeUAve.,Chicago 


RcduccYour  Flesh 

Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.  Walter's 

Famous  Medicated 

Reducing  Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 

Cover  the  entire  body  or 
any  part.  Endorsed  by  lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Dr.  Jeanne  P.  H.  Walter 

;  R=*i:er,  $5.50    353-5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ("'i'S^S'^-) 
i  Reducer,  $2.00  (Ent.on  34th  St.. 3rd  Door  East) 
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New  Catalog  of  Money  Savings 

Send  for  this  interesting  book.  See  trie 
hundreds  of  useful  home  furnishings  you 
can  get  as  Premiums  by  this  economical 
method  of  Factory-to-Family  dealing.  In- 
terest your  friends  and  neighbors  in  these 
great  war-time  'economies.  We  make  this 
a  profitable    service   for   you. 

Get  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 


GIVEN  TO  YOU 

AS  A 

LARKIN  SAVING 

For  over  thirty  years  Larkin 
Co.  has  led  the  merchandis- 
ing world  in  values  given  direct 
to  the  consumer.  By  buying 
your  foods,  soaps  and  other 
home  supplies  from  Larkin  Co. 
you  save  the  middleman's  ex- 
pense. This  saving  is  given  to 
you  in  the  form  of  beautiful  and 
serviceable  Premiums  such  as  this  splen- 
didly Upholstered  Tapestry  Davenport  or 
Serviceable  Fashionable  Wearing  Apparel. 


Send  Coupon  or  Postal  to  Nearest  Address 

Larkxa  C&*  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Peoria 

Please  send  me  your  new  Fall  Catalog  No.  78 


Name 

Address. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  101) 
L.  V.  P.  W.,  Canada. — You  Canucks  are 
faithful.  And  we  don't  mind  saying  we're 
always  glad  to  see  the  Canadian  postmark. 
You  think  Carol  Holloway  is  the  sweetest 
girl  on  the  screen.  Well,  we  don't  know 
about  that,  but  Carol  is  awful  sweet.  And 
you  want  a  picture  of  Carol  and  William 
Duncan  in  the  Magazine.  We'll  speak  to 
the  editor  about  it.  Pauline  Curley  was  the 
little  blonde  with  Harold  Lockwood  in  "The 
Square  Deceiver."  Miss  Curley  at  this 
writing  is  with  the  Douglas  Fairbanks  com- 
pany. 


M.  M.  B.,  M.  B.,  Holyoke,  Mass.— Bill 
Hart's  contract  has  a  year  more  to  run. 
Mary's  hair  is  naturally  curly.  Jane  Lee  is 
five;  Katherine  is  seven.  Thelma  Solter  is 
about  ten.  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  not  going 
to  leave  the  movies.  Those  are  George 
Walsh's  own  teeth.  No,  we  don't  think  you 
are  very  clever. 


Violet  Dear,  N.  Y. — Frank  Mayo  is  play- 
ing right  along  for  World,  usually  opposite 
June  Elvidge.  He  was  born  in  N.  Y.  in  1886. 
Believe  he  sends  his  pictures.  Write  to  hin 
care  World  studios,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  Mayo 
is  married.  You  say,  ''They  all  seem  to  me 
like  some  gods  who  live  in  a  land  of  theii 
own.  Movie-land — something  like  Wonder- 
land, that  Alice  had  to  go  through  the  mir- 
ror to  reach" — or  follow  the  bunny  down  the 
hole.  Ah,  Violet,  every  little  Alice  has  to  go 
through  more  than  the  mirror  to  get  there. 
And  besides,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  hard 
work  connected  with  a  screen  career. 
that's  your  idea  of  Movie-land,  Violet,  you'i 
better  stay  at  home.  But  you'd  better,  any- 
way. 


B.  E.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — And  sti] 
they  come!  Conway  Tearle,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  had  a  "secret  sorrow."  Did 
you  read  "A  Merry  Hamlet"  in  September 
Photoplay?  That  answers  most  of  your 
questions  about  him.  He  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Adele  Rowland.  Don't  know  why  he 
hasn't  been  starred. 


C.  P.  386- 


H.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Elmo  Lincoln  and 
E.  K.  Lincoln  are  not  the  same  person. 
Elmo  Lincoln  played  "Tarzan"  in  "Tarzan 
of  the  Apes."  He  was  in  "Judith  of 
Bethulia"  for  Biograph;  "The  Birth  of 
Nation,"  "Intolerance,"  "Aladdin"  (Fox), 
and  may  be  reached  care  National  Fill 
Corp.,  L.  A.,  Cal.  E.  K.  Lincoln  is  now  with 
Leonce  Perrett,  appearing  in  a  new  propa- 
ganda film,  "Lafayette,  We  Come !"  Harold 
Lockwood,  Metro,  Hollywood.  Mary  Mac- 
Alister  is  not  with  any  company  at  present. 


B.  S.  W.,  III. — Creighton  Hale's  latest  was 
"Waifs,"  with  Gladys  Hulette  for  Pathe. 
Address  him  care  that  studio.  Hb  real 
name  is  Patrick  Fitzgerald.  He  is  mailed. 
But  he  will  send  his  picture.  Richard  Bar'-'  - 
elmess  is  not  married.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  any  time. 


A.  B.,  Montreal. — We  thought  everyone 
would  recognize  Mary  Pickford  as  the  subject 
of  that  picture  in  the  art  section  for  April. 
Sorry,  but  your  other  questions  are  against 
the  rules.  Men  think  women  are  the  worst 
gossips,  but  women  are  sure  that  men  are. 

.  Marion,  Catawassa,  Pa. — May  Allison's 
address  is  Metro  Studios,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
And  you  aren't  intruding  at  all,  Marion. 
Haven't  we  heard  from  you  before? 


R.  E.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Kenneth  Har- 
lan in  "The  Price  of  a  Good  Time."  He  has 
been  drafted.  You  want  a  picture  of  Hart 
Hoxie,  also  a  story.  Many  thanks  for  your 
good  wishes. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Pearl  Galnites,  Rockford,  III. — As  we 
have  said  before,  we  cannot  give  anyone  ad- 
vice about  becoming  a  motion  picture  player. 
On  the  other  hand  we  can  hardly  let  a 
query  like  yours  go  unanswered.  You  see, 
Pearl,  there  are  so  many  experienced  players 
on  the  waiting  lists,  and  I  take  it  that  you 
have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 
So  I'd  think  it  over  seriously  before  leaving 
home.  If  you  really  want  our  advice,  it's — 
don't  do  it.  Write  to  us  again  and  tell  us 
all  about  it. 
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Polly  or  America,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga 
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J.  F.  Lynn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — You  like 
Tom  Meighan,  Well,  Tom  is  with  Famous 
Players-Lasky  and  may  be  addressed  care 
Famous  in  N.  Y.  or  Lasky  in  Hollywood; 
he  is  married  to  Frances  Ring,  and  we  be- 
lieve he'll  send  you  his  picture.  But  Tom 
says  he  isn't  an  actor,  and  he  hates  to  have 
his  pictures  taken.  Suppose  you'll  like  him 
all  the  better  now,  won't  you?  You're 
right — the  Editor  invites  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions; he  says  he's  running  this  Magazine 
to  please  you  people.     So  jump  right  in. 


W.  B.,  Searcy,  Ark. — Richard  Barthelmess 
is  twenty-three.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  had  a  stage  career  during  which 
he  played  five  years  in  stock.  Write  to  him 
for  a  picture  126  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  Not 
married.  Theda  sends  her  pictures  to  all 
who  ask,  we  believe.  Miss  Frederick  may 
be  reached  at  the  Goldwyn  studios  at  Ft. 
Lee,  N.  J.  The  picture  you  enclose  is  of 
Jack  Mulhall.  He  was  with  Universal;  ap- 
peared in  "Wild  Youth"  for  Paramount; 
may  now  be  reached  care  Triangle  at  Culver 
City,  Cal.     Mulhall  is  married. 


B.  H,  Wells,  Minn. — Olive  Thomas  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter,  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Doris  Kenyon 
has  brown  hair,  with  gray  eyes.  She  is 
twenty-one  years  old  and  unmarried.  Little 
Miss  Lee  is  brown-eyed  and  her  hair  is  a 
burnished  brown.  She  is  not  married.  Eileen 
Percy  has  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Wm. 
Desmond  is  dark,  with  blue  eyes. 


Little  Princess,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. — It  is 
Julian  Eltinge  who  impersonates  women. 
He  has  his  own  company  now ;  his  '  first 
release  is  "Over  the  Rhine."  June  Elvidge 
is  a  star  for  the  World  Film  Corp.,  at  Ft. 
Lee,  N.  J.  Billie  Burke  and  Pearl  White 
have  auburn  hair.  Sylvia  Breamer  with 
William  Hart  in  "The  Narrow  Trail."  Miss 
Breamer  plays  in  Cecil  DeMille's  "We  Can't 
Have  Everything,"  and  J.  Stuart  Blackton's 
"Missing"  and  "The  Common  Cause."  Miss 
Clark  is  really  thirty-three.  Tony  Moreno 
is  not  married. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  A.,  Ponttac,  Mich. —Photo- 
play receives  hundreds  ot  'etters  like  yours 
every  day,  but  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. If  you  are  convinced  that  you 
have  only  to  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  writing  to  a 
studio  and  submitting  Dictographs.  Further 
than  this  we  cannot  advise    'ou. 


Norman  Cleary,  Mosman,  Sydney,  Aus. 
— Olive  Thomas  is  your  favorite.  There  is 
a  "Grand  Crossing  Impression"  of  her  in 
this  issue.  Write  to  her  care  Triangle  at 
Culver  City,  Cal.,  for  her  picture.  She  has 
a  Stutz  car,  and  we  believe  her  favorite  color 
is  blue.  Bill  Hart's  present  contract  has  a 
year  to  run.  Bill  said  he  would  retire  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  but  we'll  wait  and  see. 
Here  are  some  of  Hart's  Triangle  pictures: 
"The  Patriot,"  "The  Apostle  of  Vengeance," 
"The  Return  of  Draw  Egan,"  "Hell's 
Hinges."  His  latest  for  Artcraft  is  "Riddle 
Gawn."     Write  again,  won't  you? 


—Mrs.  Taylor  Holmes  was  Edna  Phillips; 
she  is  well  known  on  screen  and  stage.  She 
appeared  with  her  husband  in  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  the  photoplay  version.  Jack  Pick- 
ford  can  be  addressed  at  the  Lambs  Club, 
N.  Y.  He  is  in  the  Navy.  Charlie  Chaplin 
is  twenty-eight.  He  is  not  married  to  Edna 
Purviance;  in  fact,  Charles  is  not  and  has 
never  been  married.  His  new  picture  is 
called  "Shoulder  Arms!"  His  first  under  the 
million-dollar  contract  was  "A  Dog's  Life." 
Mutt,  the  dog,  is  dead.  That  was  a  mistake 
about  Wallace  Reid;  it  was  a  man  who  im- 
personated him  at  Camp  Lewis.  Fairbanks 
did  not  go  to  South  America  after  all.  Your 
other  question  is  against  the  rules. 


The  Mystic  Rose,  Middlebush,  N.  J. — 
Yours  was  very  good.  You  think  Nazimova 
is  the  greatest  actress  on  the  screen.  And 
you  want  to  see  Pearl  White  in  features.  So 
would  we.  That's  the  best  way  after  all, 
isn't  it? — to  be  your  own  critic.  Pearl  has 
always  been  with  Pathe  except  for  a  brief 
period  with  the  Crystal  Company  in  the 
good  old  days.  Well,  the  "Perils  of  Pauline" 
and  "Exploits  of  Elaine"  are  still  remem- 
bered, while  "The  Million  Dollar  Mystery" 
and  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn"  have  not 
been  forgotten.  We  can't  attempt  to  give 
you  a  list  of  all  the  afondes  on  the  screen. 
So  Mr.  Quirk  answered  your  letter.  Write 
again.  We  like  to  hear  from  you.  You  are 
a  real  enthusiast,  in  the  right  way. 


Virginia  Belle,  Indianapolis.  —  Douglas 
Fairbanks  was  born  in  1883,  so  figure  it  out 
for  yourself.  Alice  Brady  is  not  married; 
she  is  about  twenty-three. 


Josephine  R.,  N.  Y.  C. — Write  to  them 
at  the  following  addresses :  William  Farnum, 
Fox  studios,  Hollywood,  Cal. ;  Harold  Lock- 
wood,  Metro,  Hollywood,  Cal.;  F.  X.  Bush- 
man, Metro,  N.  Y. ;  Doris  Kenyon,  De  Luxe 
Pictures,  Inc.,  Wharton  studios,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  Ruth  Roland,  Pathe,  Hollywood, 
Cal.  Henry  Gsell  is  not  in  pictures  at  the 
present  time  but  you  might  write  him  care 
Pathe  at  Jersey  City.  Wm.  Farnum  is  forty- 
two.  You  are  very  welcome;  write  again. 
It  is  more  pleasant  to  be  beautiful  than  to 
be  good,  but  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to 
be  ugly. 


I  Bored  the  Answer  Man.  —  You're 
wrong;  you  didn't.  Wish  we  had  more  let- 
ters like  yours.  You  say,  "There's  only  one 
thing  wrong  with  your  department,  and 
that  is  that  it  keeps  me  up  too  late  at  night 
reading  it."  Wish  we  could  print  your  let- 
ter. You  think  we  are  "about  28  years  old 
(because  you  use  such  modern  slang) ;  and 
you  wear  real  stylish  clothes,  tight  fit  at 
the  waist  and  everything.  And  you're  a 
college  man  and  of  fairly  wealthy  people. 
And  you  are  just  working  as  Answer  Man 
for  amusement  and  some  extra  pocket 
money."  That's  right,  Vera;  I'se  jes'  work- 
in'  as  Answer  Man  for  amusement ;  but  I 
don't  wear  no  real  stylish  clothes,  honey. 
Tight  fit  at  the  waist  and  everything — no, 
suhl  James  R.  Quirk,  whom  you  saw  in 
"The  Screen  Telegram,"  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  0%  Photoplay;  and  you  are 
entirely  right  in  everything  you  say  about 
him.  We  told  him  what  you  said  about 
Photoplay  and  he  was  very  much  pleased. 
Now  for  your  questions.  Carol  Halloway  is 
not  married,  so  far  as  we  know.  You  want 
an  interview  with  her?  Mary  Pickford's 
and  Gladys  Brockwell's  fathers  are  not  liv- 
ing. Jack  Pickford  is  in  the  Navy.  Address 
June  Elvidge  care  World,  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J. 
Your  writing  is  all  right.  Would  like  to  hear 
from   you  again. 
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All  that  Can  Be  Taught  on 

PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


PRICE— FIFTY  CENTS 

Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke's  remarkably  pop- 
ular book  on  the  craftsmanship  of  scenario 
writing.  It  is  a  complete  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  this  new  and  lucrative  art.  This  book 
teaches  everything  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject. 

Written  by  a  master  craftsman  of  many  years' 
experience  in  studios.  It  contains  chapters  on  con- 
struction, form,  titles,  captions,  detailing  of  action; 
also  a  model  scenario  from  a  library  of  scripts  which 
have  seen  successful  production, 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who 
contemplate  scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know 
scenario  form.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  story,  but  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

The  price  is  50c,   including  postage    charges. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Photoplay   Publishing   Company 

Dept.  10P        350  North  Clark  Street       CHICAGO 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

J.  M.,  Winnipeg. — Quite  sure  Mr.  Tearle 
would  not  be  insulted  if  you  asked  him  for  a 
photograph.  He  was  last  with  Vitagraph, 
playing  with  Anita  Stewart  in  "The  'Mind- 
the-Paint'  Girl."  You  might  write  him 
there;  they  will  forward  it.  Can't  imagine 
why  your  other  questions  were  not  answered. 
Are  you  sure? 


D.  F.,  Somewhere  in  N.  Y. — We  were 
very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you  again,  as 
we  remember  your  first  letter  with  great 
pleasure.  It  is  always  good  to  feel  that  an 
effort  to  please  is  appreciated.  We  are  grati- 
fied that  you  like  us.  Someone  once  said 
the  enmity  of  a  woman  was  more  valuable 
than  the  friendship  of  angels,  but  we  never 
could  see  it  that  way.  Now  for  your  ques- 
tions— after  the  films  have  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  exhibitors  they  come  back  to  the  com- 
pany and  are  "shelved,"  to  use  the  picture 
patois.  Write  to  the  World  Film  Company 
at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  and  ask  them  about  buy- 
ing one  of  their  old  films.  Will  you  write 
again  ? 


"Canadian  Girl." — Rockcliffe  Fellowes' 
latest  appearance  is  with  Madge  Kennedy 
in  a  Goldwyn  picture,  "Friend  Husband." 
Photoplay  will  doubtless  have  a  picture  of 
him  soon.  Your  letter  was  interesting,  and 
your  opinions  worth-while.  But  we  don't 
say  we  agree  with  all   of  them,  remember. 


Mabelle  Mitchell,  6  Pitt  St.,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia.  —  Write  Sessue 
Hayakawa  care  Haworth  Picture  Corp., 
Paralta  Studios,  L.  A.,  Cal.,  for  his  picture. 
Sonia  Markova,  late  Fox  star,  now  retired, 
is  none  other  than  Gretchen  Hartman,  well- 
known  on  the  screen — remember  her  splendid 
work  as  "Fantine"  in  "Les  Miserables?" — 
and  the  wife  of  Alan  Hale,  who  is  scoring  in 
"Friendly  Enemies"  on  the  stage.  Glad  to 
hear  that  Photoplay  is  so  well  liked  in  Ade- 
laide. You  want  other  admirers  of  Haya- 
kawa and  Mary  Pickford  to  write  to  you  so 
you  can  sympathize  with  each  other.  Don't 
deliberate;  it's  fatal.  Once  begin  it  and 
you'll  bore  yourself  to  death. 


V.  Z.,  of  Maumee. — Oh,  but  girlie,  I  can't 
answer  questions  real  nicely.  If  I  did  no  one 
would  read  this  department.  One  of  Jack 
Shcrrill's  pictures  was  "The  Silent  Witness." 
Mrs.  Florenz  Ziegfeld  is  none  other  than 
Billie  Burke.  Harold  Lockwood  and  May 
Allison  are  no  longer  co-stars,  but  solo  stars. 
One  of  May's  latest  is  called  "The  Finding  of 
Mary;"  Mr.  Lockwood  Lt  this  writing  is 
completing  "Pals  First,"  frcm  the  stage  p'.ay 
in  which  Tom  Wise  and  William  Courtenay 
starred.  James  Lackaye  is  taking  Mr.  Wise's 
part  in  the  screen  version.  Ruby  de  Rcmer, 
a  former  Follies  beauty  end  filmed  in  "The 
Auction  Block"  some  time  ago,  is  Harold's 
new  leading  woman.  Motion  picture  p'.ayers 
are  paid  by  the  week,  month,  or  picture. 
Extra  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  paid  by  the 
day — some  days. 


G.  B.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Ethel  Clayton  is 
with  Paramount,  and  imy  be  reached  at  the 
Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood.  That  is 
Harold  Lockwood's  real  name.  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan's  latest  picture  is  "A  Burglar  for  a 
Night."     Fannie  Ward  is  forty-three. 

Roberta  C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  No, 
Roberta,  you  have  been  misinformed — Nazi- 
mova  is  not  Mary  Pickford's  sister.  Neither 
did  Earle  Williams  succumb  to  blood-poison- 
ing on  the  Coast.  Don't  know  who  wrote 
"My  Strange  Life;"  sounds  like  Theda  Bara. 
Nazimova  is  really  Russian.  Teddy,  Sen- 
nett's  star  canine,  is  a  mastiff.  Dorothy 
Kelly  is  not  playing  just  now;  she  is  mar- 
ried to  Harvey  Havenor. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Concluded) 


Philip  H.,  Germantown,  Pa. — Glad  to 
hear  from  you  again.  Write  us  a  letter  and 
ask  some  questions.  If  you  thought  the 
September  issue  was  the  best  yet,  wonder 
what  you'll  think  of  this  one. 


Mrs.  A.  W.,  N.  Y.  C— "Over  the  Top" 
was  filmed  over  here.  "My  Four  Years  in 
Germany"  also.  The  Gerard  film  is  one  of 
the  great  propaganda  pictures.  Have  you 
thought  about  the  big  part  the  photoplay 
is  taking  in  helping  us  to  win  the  war? 


Vircinia,  Texas. — There  is  an  interview 
with  Frank  Mills  called  "Mrs.  Mills'  Many 
Husbands"  in  September  Photoplay  which 
I  believe  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know  about  your  favorite. 


Vera  Bicker,  ioi  Geneva  Street,  St. 
Catherine's,  Ont.,  Canada,  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  Southern  girl  of  her  own 
age  (15)  about  the  movies,  picture  favorites, 
etc. 


Cinderella,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — Your  best 
friend  is  Photoplay  and  your  second  best 
the  movie  theatre.  Eugene  O'Brien  is  your 
favorite.  We'll  have  a  story  about  him 
soon.  Believe  Eugene  sends  his  pictures; 
write  to  him  at  the  Royalton,  New  York, 
and  find  out.  If  we  can  ever  help  you  in 
any  way,  let  us  know.  Write  again  soon; 
always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


T.  D.,  Logan,  Utah. — You  have  a  pretty 
name.  Florence  Carpenter  is  not  on  the 
screen  now.  The  "X"  stands  for  Xavier. 
Mary  Pickford  is  going  to  take  a  vacation. 
You  want  to  know  what  the  movies  are 
going  to  do  with  Caruso  now  that  they 
have  him.  We  wonder,  too.  Your  writing 
indicates  that  you  have  a  sweet  disposition, 
and  that  you  read  Photoplay  Magazine 
every  month  from  cover  to  cover.  Indeed 
we're  glad  to  have  another  little  friend. 


Ray,  Montreal.  —  Sessue  Hayakawa  is 
your  favorite.  Antonio  Moreno  is  not  mar- 
ried to  Pearl  White.  One  of  Mary  Miles 
Minter's  late  pictures  was  "The  Ghost  of 
Rosy  Taylor."  Alan  Forrest  is  her  leading 
man.  The  Hayakawas  have  no  children.  We 
have  no  dope  on  Clifford  Alexander.  Any- 
thing else? 


M.  F.  E.,  Brisbane,  Australia.  —  Well, 
well,  Mary,  if  we  weren't  glad  to  hear  from 
you!  We'd  just  had  a  letter  from  a  girl  who 
said  she  "couldn't  imagine  why  on  earth  we 
ever  published  that  picture  of  Marion  Davies 
in  the  art  section ;  there  was  nothing  attrac- 
tive about  it."  And  then  came  your  spark- 
ling letter  in  which  you  confide  that  you 
wish  Mack  Sennett  would  make  more  pic- 
tures like  "Those  Athletic  Girls,"  and  restored 
our  faith  in  human  nature.  Why  doesn't 
Photoplay  give  more  space  to  Mary  Pick- 
ford?  Great  Bocaccio,  Mary — there's  some- 
thing about  her  in  almost  every  issue.  Mary 
Miles  Minter  will  send  you  her  photograph 
if  yrj  write  to  her  at  the  American  Film 
studic:  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Billie  Burke 
did  scy  something  about  calling  her  baby 
"Gloria,"  we  believe;  but  she  changed  her 
mind  in  favor  of  the  "Florence  Patricia." 


Kathryn  Gray,  Kansas  City. — Oh,  that 
picture  was  produced  in  all  seriousness,  but 
to  tell  the  truth  it  amused  us,  too.  You  see 
that  producer  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  pub- 
lic's insatiable  appetite  for  the  sensational 
old-time  meller  stuff,  and  he  hasn't  much  of 
a  sense  of  humor  himself,  so  he  keeps  right 
at  it  and  he'd  be  the  most  surprised  man  in 
the  world  if  you  told  him  you  thought  it 
was  a  satire.  I  wish  you  would  write  again. 
Your  letter  was  clever. 


N.  D.  W.,  Yankton,  S.  D. — If  you  saw 
that  scene  enacted  at  Universal  City,  the  girl 
was  probably  Marie  Walcamp,  who  plays 
in  most  of  that  company's  jungle  pictures. 
But  how  can  we  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
play  when  all  the  data  you  can  give  about 
it  is  that  the  heroine  is  golden-haired  and 
there's  a  fight  with  a  leopard? 


Examinusque,  Sydney,  Aus.  —  You're 
dead  right.  You  have  a  long  list  of  favorites, 
but  Photoplay  will  get  around  to  all  of 
them  in  time.  Bessie  and  Montagu  are  not 
related ;  neither  is  either  of  them  married. 
Vivian  Martin  is  married  to  William  Jeffer- 
son, son  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  Jack  Dean  is 
Miss  Ward's  second  husband;  she  was 
divorced  from  the  South  African  diamond 
king.  Dean  is  an  actor.  Lottie  Pickford 
has  been  playing  in  Paramount  pictures 
occasionally;  she  had  a  part  with  brother 
Jack  in  "Mile-a-Minute  Kendall."  War- 
ren Kerrigan  is  with  Paralta.  "Souls  in 
Pawn"  was  an  American  Mutual  production 
starring  Gail  Kane.  The  late  Wm. 
Courtleigh,  Jr.,  and  Elliott  Dexter  with 
Miss  Clark  in  "Helene  of  the  North."  May 
Allison  is  no  longer  Harold  Lockwood's  co- 
star;  she  is  featured  alone  now,  and  among 
her  new  pictures  are  "The  Winning  of 
Beatrice,"  "A  Successful  Adventure."  Earle 
Williams  is  not  married.  Cleo  Ridgely  is 
not  playing  now. 


M.  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Marguerite 
Clark  is  thirty-three,  with  red-gold  hair  and 
hazel  eyes.  She  is  now  working  on  a  fairy- 
tale, to  follow  her  picturization  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  in  which  she  plays  both  Little 
Eva  and  Topsy.  Emmy  Wehlen  is  not  mar- 
ried. Louise  Huff  is  in  her  early  twenties. 
Miss  Curley  doesn't  give  her  age;  she  has 
been  giving  intermittent  screen  performances 
since  1016. 


N.  L.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  Norman  Kerry 
with  Constance  Talmadge.  She  is  eighteen. 
Constance  never  had  any  stage  experience; 
she  was  going  to  high-school  in  Brooklyn 
when  she  decided  to  follow  Norma  to  the 
Vitagraph  studio  and  try  her  luck  in  pic- 
tures. Like  Norma,  she  worked  up  from 
an  extra,  and  made  good.  Write  to  her  care 
Select,  N.  Y.  They  do  say  Connie  is  en- 
gaged to  Norman  Kerry. 


F.  Epley,  San  Francisco. — George  Walsh 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1892.  Believe  his 
first  picture  was  "Hell  a  Poppin'  Valentine" 
(Fox).    Write  to  him  care  Fox  studios,  L.  A. 


R.  C.  D.,  R.  C.  H.  A.,  Montreal.— Jewel 
Carmen  is  twenty-one  and  we  haven't  her 
husband's  name;  believe  she  isn't  married. 
Write  to  her  care  Fox  for  a  picture.  Glad 
to  hear  from  you  any  time. 


L.  A.  D.,  Coleman,  Wis.— Jack  Pickford 
is  in  the  Navy.  Virginia  Valli's  real  name  is 
McSweeny;  the  interviewer  was  entirely 
right.    Other  questions  are  against  the  rules. 


M.  E.  S.,  Topeka,  Kansas.— "The  Barrier" 
was  filmed  in  Canada.  Louise  Glaum  has 
been  married.  Pauline  Frederick  is  not  go- 
ing to  retire;  she  is  under  contract  for  a 
term  of  years  with  Goldwyn.  Cannot  give 
home  addresses  of  the  players.  You'd  like 
to  know  if  Alfred  Whitman  is  better  looking 
with  or  without  his  mustache?  Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  haven't  given  this  matter 
much  serious  consideration;  but  if  you  like, 
we'll  think  it  over  and  tell  you  later. 


Victoria  Gills,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Mary 
Miles  Minter  may  be  reached  at  the  Ameri- 
can Film  studios,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  She 
will  send  you  her  photograph. 


Burlington  Watch  Company,  Dept.  1S37 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  your  free  watch  book  and  full  par- 
ticulars about  your  rock-bottom,  direct  offer  on  the 
Burlington  Watch,  either  for  cash  or  $2.50  a  month. 


Name 

Addreat.. 
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Women  of  America 

You,  too,  are  called  to  the  Colors 

The  Government  calls  upon  you  to  prepare  for  War  Service,  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the  nation. 

The  Service  to  which  you  are  summoned  is  not  easy  in  any  way — it  requires 
endurance,  singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  and  utter  disregard  of  personal  desires 
and  pursuits. 

The  Government  places  in  your  hands  a  great  responsibility  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion and  belief  that  you  will  let  nothing  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  fact  that 

Your  Country  Needs  You 


Many  thousands  of  graduate  nurses  have  been 
withdrawn  from  civilian  practice  for  military  duty. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  many  more  with  our 
fighting  forces  over  seas.  Unless  more  nurses  are 
released  from  duty  here  our  wounded  men  over 
there  will  suffer  for  want  of  nursing  care.  And 
they  cannot  be  released  without  your  help. 

The  nation  must  have  25,000  student  nurses  noixi  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  our  sons  who  offer  their  bodies  as  a 
bulwark  between  us  and  our  enemies.  Every  young  woman 
who  enrolls  in  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve  will 
relieve  a  graduate  nurse,  and  at  the  same  time  will  swell  the 
home  army  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  act  as  our  second  line 
of  hospital  defense. 

Will  You  Accept  the  Opportunity  and  Responsibility? 
The  call    is   for  women    between    the    ages   of   nineteen   and 


thirty-five.  Intelligent,  responsible  women  of  good  education 
and  sound  health  are  wanted  to  enroll  as  candidates  for  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing,  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Surgeon-General,  with  branch  schools  in  the  Military 
Hospitals,  or  to  enroll  as  engaging  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  until  April  1st,  1919,  to  accept  assignments  to 
civilian  nurses'  training  schools.  Those  who  enroll  will  be 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  and  spring  terms.  Not 
every  one  who  enrolls  may  be  accepted;  those  of  superior 
qualifications  will  have  the  preference. 

There  are  1579  nurses'  training  schools  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  schools  do  not  require  even  a  full  high-school 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  a  college  education  is  a  valu- 
able asset,  and  many  hospitals  will  give  credit  for  it.  Credit 
will  also  be  given  for  special  scientific  training,  or  for  pre- 
liminary training  in  nursing,  such  as  that  given  in  special 
courses  now  being  conducted  by  various  colleges  and  schools. 


Enroll  in  the  Student  Nurse  Reserve 


Women  who  enroll  in  the  United  States  Stu- 
dent Nurse  Reserve  will  be  assigned  to  these 
schools  as  vacancies  occur.  The  term  of  training 
varies  from  two  to  three  years.  No  course  takes 
less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  three. 

Every  women  who  completes  the  training  course 
satisfactorily  may  be  eligible  for  enrollment  as  a 
Red  Cross  Nurse  and  for  Service  with  the  Army  or 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  stands  a  chance  of  being 
assigned  to  duty  abroad.  At  the  same  time  she 
will  be  qualified  to  earn  her  living  in  one  of  the 
noblest  professions  open  to  women.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  practical  nursing  is  part  of 
the  work  of  every  training  school  and  the  student 


is  not  only  learning  but  serving  her  country  from 
the  outset. 

Board,  lodging  and  tuition  are  free  at  most 
training  schools,  and  in  many  cases  a  small  renumera- 
t:on  is  paid  to  cover  the  cost  of  books  and  uniforms. 

The  nation  needs  every  nurse  it  can  get  to 
"keep  up  with  the  draft."  The  United  States 
Student  Nurse  Reserve  is  the  equivalent  for  women 
of  the  great  national  army  training  camps  for 
soldiers.  The  nation  will  rely  upon  the  student 
nurses  to  fight  disease  at  home,  to  care  for  those 
injured  and  disabled  in  our  hazardous  war  industries, 
and  to  make  themselves  ready  to  serve  when  the 
time  comes  as  fully  trained   nurses,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 


For  further  information  or  for  enrollment  apply  at  the  nearest  Recruiting  Station  established  by  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  If  you  do  not  know  address  of  your  local  Recruiting 
Station,  write  for  information  to  Council  of  National  Defense,  Woman's  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 


Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Chairman 

Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National   Defense 

W.  C.  Gorgas 

Surgeon  General  United  States  Army 


H.  P.  Davison,  Chairman 

War  Council,  American  Rea  Cross 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman 

General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National  Defense 


UNITED    STATES   STUDENT    NURSE   RESERVE 
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How  Soaps  affect 
your  skin 


HE   sensible,  modern   wo- 
man wants  a  soft,  clear  skin 
— for  that  is  the  skin  Nature 
intended  her  to  have. 

Nature  tries  to  keep  your  skin 
soft  by  supplying  it  with  natural 
oil.  The  less  you  interfere  with 
the  natural  oiliness  of  your  skin  the 
softer  it  will  be.  The  cleansing 
must  be  thorough  and  refreshing, 
but  must  not  disturb  these  natural 
oils. 

You  know  from  experience 
that  some  excellent  soaps  tend  ij 
to  roughen  the  skin.  They 
simply  have  too  drying  an 
effect  on  the  natural  oils.  The 
skin  relies  upon  these  natural 
oils  to  keep  it  soft  and  clear 
and  flexible. 

The  very  most  you  can  ask 
of  a  toilet  or  bath  soap  is  this: 

It  should  be  made  of  pure 
materials  which  cleanse  per- 
fectly without  disturbing  the 
skin's  own  natural  oiliness. 
Fo  rtu  n  ate  ly  the    choicest 


.  .  .  Make  no  mistake  about 
it — no  matter  to  what  new 
field  she  turns,  she  will 
always  be  the  woman  at 
heart,  greeting  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities with  a  smil- 
ing face  .  .  .  Frankly  glad 
of  her  natural  womanly 
charms  —  caring  for  them 
always  with  a  high  order 
of  common  sense 


materials  are  not  costly.  It  is  in  a 
proper  balancing  of  these  materials 
that  the  soapmaker's  real  art  comes. 

You  will  find  that  art  wonder- 
fully expressed  in  Fairy  Soap. 

We  are  quite  sure  if  we  sold 
Fairy  Soap  for  50  cents  a  cake 
we   could   tell  you   a   truthful 

■ 

story  about  its  value  as  a  toilet 
soap  which  would  make 
you  feel  that  that  price  was 
warranted. 

But  we  prefer  to  talk  to  you 

along  common-sense  lines  and 

to   give   you    Fairy  Soap   at   a 

common-sense    price  —  a 

few  cents  a  cake. 


If  your  general  health  is 
good  and  if  you  use  Fairy 
Soap  in  any  sensible  manner,  you 
may  be  sure  that  in  time  you  will 
have  a  skin  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
Nature  endowed  you  with. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or 
where  you  make  your  home,  you 
can.  buy  Fairy  Soap. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


Have  you  a  little  Tairy  in  your  home? 


I  F/nRY 
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e  new  way 
to  manicure 


THE  new  way  to  manicure  does 
away  with  ruinouscutting  which 
makes  the  cuticle  grow  tough 
and  thick,  which  causes  hangnails 
and  ruins  the  appearance  of  your 
whole  hand. 

Start  today  to  have  lovely  nails. 
No  matter  how  unattractive  cuticle- 
cutting  may  have  made  your  nails, 
Cutex  will  really  transform  them. 
It  completely  does  away  with  the 
necessity  cf  cutting  or  trimming  the 
cuticle. 

Cutex  is  absolutely  harmless.  The 
moment  you  use  it,  you  will  be  enthu- 


siastic about  the  way  it  softens  surplus 
cuticle — the  way  overgrown  cuticle, 
ragged  edges,  hangnails — vanish! 

Have  your  first  Cutex  manicure 
today.  Then  examine  your  nails! 
They  will  look  so  shapely,  so  well- 
groomed  you  will  catch  yourself 
admiring  them  every  little  while. 

A  complete  manicure  set  for  15c 

Mail  the  coupon  today  with  15c  and  we  -will  send 
you  the  complete  manicure  set  shown  below,  which 
will  give  you  at  least  six  "manicures."    Send  for  it 
today.     Address   Northam    Warren.    Dept. 
710,  114  West  17th  St..  New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  send  15  cents  for 
your  set  to  Mac  Lean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Lim- 
ited, Dept.  710,  4S9  St.  Paul  St.  West, 
Montreal,  and  get  Canadian  prices. 


MJTEX 


MAIL  WITH   15c  TODAY 

r 


Cutex  comes 
in  30c,  60c 
and  $  1.25 
bottles— drug 
and  depart- 
ment   stores 


Send  15c  now 
for  this  set. 
Have  your  first 
Cutex  manicure 
and  see  what  an 
amazing  i  m- 
provement  it 
makes 


NORTHAM   WARREN, 
Dept.  710,    114  West  17th  St 

Name 

Street 


New  York  City 


City 


.  State . 


— J       . 
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Note  How  Scientific  Cookery  Has  Changed  Some 

Famous  Soups 


THE  Van  Camp  kitchens,  in  the  past  few  years,  have  brought 
about  a  cooking  revolution.  A  staff  of  culinary  experts, 
college-trained,  have  done  it.  Laboratory  methods,  scien- 
tific and  exact,  have  supplanted  guesswork. 

The  Van  Camp  Soups  are  among  the  most  conspicuous 
results.     A  test  of  any  one  of  them  will  prove  a  revelation. 

Most  of  these  soups  are  based  on  famous  recipes.  They 
were  first  made  in  our  kitchens  by  a  noted  French  chef  from 
the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris. 

Each  of  these  soups  was  considered  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
Some  had  won  prizes  in  that  capital  of  cookery.     But  our 
scientific  cooks,  through  countless 
tests,  improved  each  soup  beyond 
all  recognition. 

They  made  a  study  of  every  in- 
gredient. They  compared  things  by 

analysis.    They  learned  what  seeds  CAI  IDC ^8 

and  soils  best  grew  the  needed  veg-  w\#  W  ■     w  "^  Kinds 

etableS.  Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  in  Indianapolis 


Thus  they  found  a  way  to  attain  in  every  material  the 
pinnacle  of  quality  and  flavor. 

Then  for  each  soup  they  made  countless  different  blends. 
They  tried  a  thousand  ways  of  adding  to  the  flavor.  Years 
were  spent  on  some  of  these  soups  to  reach  today's  perfection. 

Then  every  step  and  detail  were  recorded  in  a  formula. 
A  single  formulacovers  many  pages.  So  every  Van  Camp  Soup 
is  exactly  like  the  finest  soup  of  that  kind  which  these  experts 
have  created. 

Now  we  urge  you  for  your  own  sake  to  do  this : 
Choose  any  soup  which,  under  old  methods,  seemed  to  you 
delightful.  Then  learn  for  yourself 
how  the  Van  Camp  methods  have 
improved  that  soup.  One  test  like 
that  will  win  you  to  this  scientific 
cookery.  Then  every  soup  you  serve 
will  be  a  masterpiece.  Your  soups 
will  never  vary.  Still  these  Van  Camp 
Soups  will  cost  no  more  than  others. 


Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans 

A  dish  which  will  change  your  whole  concep- 
tion of  what  Pork  and  Beans  should  be. 


Van  Camp's  Spaghetti 

A  famous  Italian  recipe  made  vastly  better 
under  scientific  methods. 


Van  Camp's  Peanut  Butter 

A  new  style  of  this  dainty  which  will  bring 
you  multiplied  delights. 
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Keep  It 

For  $3.00 

Per  Month 


Or  Return 
It  At  Our 
Expense 


The  Oliver  Typewriter-Was  $100-Now  $49 

The  Guarantee  of  a  $2,000,000  Company  that  it  is  the  Identical  Model 


Be  your  own  salesman  and  earn  $51.  We  no 
longer  have  hundreds  of  expensive  salesmen  and 
agents  traveling  all  over  the  country  nor  costly 
branches  in  numerous  cities.  All  those  high  costs 
are  ended.  You  get  the  identical  typewriter  form- 
erly priced  $100  —  not  a  cent's  alteration  in  value. 
The  finest,  the  most  expensive,  the  latest  Oliver 
Model.  Old  methods  were  wasteful.  Our  new 
plan  is  way  in  advance.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
new  economic  tendencies.  It  does  away  with 
waste.     Inflated  prices  are  doomed  forever. 

Brand  New — Never  Used 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  offers  of  earlier 
models,  rebuilt  or  second-hand.  Note  the  sig- 
nature of  this  advertisement.  This  is  a  $2,000,- 
000  concern. 

We  offer  new  Olivers  at  half 
price  because  we  have  put  type- 
writer selling  on  an  efficient, 
scientific  basis. 


Mail 


This  Coupon 


Now! 


You  may  now  deal  direct — sell  to 
yourself,  with  no  one  to  influence 
you.  This  puts  the  Oliver  on  a 
merit  test.  No  middle  men  —  no 
useless  tolls. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  com- 
pany are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 


We  ship  from  the  factory  to  you.  No 
money  down  — no  red  tape.  Try  the  Oliver 
Nine  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
send  us  $3.00  per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we 
even  refund  the  shipping  charges.  You  are  not 
placed  under  the  slightest  obligation.  That's 
our  whole  plan.  We  rely  on  your  judgment.  We 
know  you  don't  want  to  pay  double.  And  who 
wants  a  lesser  typewriter?  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  checking  the  coupon  be- 
low.    Or  you  may  ask  for  further  information. 

An  Amazing  Book 

All  the  secrets  of  the  typewriter  world  are  revealed  in  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  the  Remedy" — sent  free  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  now.  Also  our  catalog.  Order  your  free  trial 
Oliver — or  ask  for  further  information  at  once. 

Canadian  Price,  $62.65 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1478  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

NOTE  CAREFULLY— This  coupon!  will  bring  you 
either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  infor- 
mation.    Check  carefully  which  you  wish. 


You  Save  $51 


This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new 
standard  $100  typewriter  has  been  offered  for  $49. 
Remember,  we  do  not  offer  a  substitute  model, 
cheaper  nor  different.  But  the  same  splendid 
Oliver  used  by  the  big  concerns.  Over  600,000 
Olivers  have  been  sold. 

(770) 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

1478  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  inspection.    If  I  keep  it,  I 
will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return 
the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

|  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.    Mail  me  your  book — "The  High 

' '  Cost  of  Typewriters  —  The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe 

catalogs  and  further  information. 


Nan 


Street  Address  

!       City State. 
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at  do  we  see  tonight? 


A  LL  right,  pile  in!  Plenty  of  room  for 
l\  five  in  the  good  old  bus,  so  pile  in, 
■*■  *■  all  seven  of  you!  What  do  we  see 
tonight?  We  don't  know  yet.  But  the 
best  theatres  in  town  are  showing  Para- 
mount and  Artcraft  motion  pictures. 
^    "$    *$ 

And  after  ten  minutes  or  so  you  are 
still  John  H.  Everyman  of  No.  19  Henry 
Street,  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes — 

— only  you  don't  know  it. 

According  to  your  friends  and  relatives, 
there  you  are  in  your  chair.  But  as  far 
as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  you  are 
somebody  else  entirely,  and  somewhere 
else  altogether.  One  minute  you  are 
helping  the  unfortunate  comedian  run  a 
little  faster,  and  the  next  you  are  slam- 
ming the  door  in  his  face. 

You,  and  at  your  time  of  life! 

Full-grown  and  sophisticated  and 
everything — and  look  at  you! 


Yes,  and  you  can  be  envied!  You  have 
proved  that  you  are  not  so  fire-proof 
blase  as  you  might  be. 

Unconsciously  you  have  proved  an- 
other thing,  too;  the  vital  difference 
between  Paramount  and  Artcraft  motion 
pictures  and  run-of-the-ruck  "movies." 

If  you  recall  which  motion  pictures  were 
notable  in  the  stories  they  were  built 
upon,  masterly  in  the  way  the  scenes  were 
built  on  those  stories,  supreme  in  the 
fame  and  talent  of  the  stars  who  played 
them  and  in  the  genius  of  the  directors 
who  staged  them,  and  clean  throughout 
—  you  will  also  recall  that  "Paramount" 
and  "Artcraft"  were  the  names  under 
which  they  were  featured. 
H    °$    H 

That  is  why  you  tell  yourself  your  two 
hours  have  been  well  worth  while,  as  you 
pack  all  seven  of  them  back  into  the 
machine.  Let  'em  jabber,  back  there  in 
the  tonneau!    It's  a  good  old  world! 


Motion  pictures        V 

7  hrPP  ]A7/lVt  tCi  Tf-nn<7tn  ho<wtobesureof seeing  Paramount 
J.  rif  Ct  VV  UyS  lU  I\  UU  W  nHrj    Artcraft     Motion     Pictures 


u?E 


f'-N£»**»w 


nr?P~^y  seeing  these 
u ,ic  trade- marks  or 
names    in   the  ad- 
vertisements of 
your  local  theatres. 


ft 

fqe,n~hy  seeing  these       fL 
1  "" lJ  trade-marks  or 
names  on  the  front 
of  the  theatre  or  in 
the  lobby. 


rap  -by  seeing  these 

• c  trade-marks  or 

names  flashed  on 

the  screen  inside 

the  theatre. 
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Next  Month 

IF  you  have  no  coal,  stick  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Photoplay  up  in  the 
fireplace  and  warm  yourself  in  its  cheer- 
ful radiance;  it's  going  to  be  that  fer- 
vent and  bright. 

Among  the  personalities  who  will  step 
right  out  of  the  illumination  to  meet 
you  are  John  Barrymore,  Madge  Ken- 
nedy, Tom  Moore,  Niles  Welch,  King 
Baggott — a  long  time  since  you've 
talked  with  him,  isn't  it ! — Ethel  Clay- 
ton, Nell  Shipman,  John  Bowers,  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess,  Dorothy  Phillips,  Wil- 
liam Stowell,  Marguerite  Marsh,  Hale 
Hamilton  and  Molly  Malone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  exact 
number  of  interesting  personal  accounts 
which  may  be  contained  in  a  single 
set  of  covers;  news  and  a  wealth  of 
other  material  are  to  be  reckoned,  also ; 
nevertheless  the  popular  men  and 
women  just  named  are  only  part  of 
those  whose  stories,  illustrated  with  ex- 
clusive pictures  from  professional  and 
private  life,  are  in  readiness  to  print 
as  rapidly  as  the  exigencies  of  space 
permit. 

Among  other 'December  features — 


Directors — the  Second  Generation 

The  whole  realm  of  motion  pictures 
has,  so  far,  been  ruled  by  its  original 
directoral  masters.  But  a  new  school — 
a  great  class  of  young  men — the  second 
generation — is  springing  up.  A  small 
group  of  these  young  men  is  perhaps 
the  most  tremendous  influence  in  motion 
pictures  today.  The  masters  are  still 
here,  and  most  of  them  are  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  their  pupils  are  be- 
ginning to  produce  originally.  An  in- 
teresting analysis  of  recent  work  and  a 
timely  forecast  of  tomorrow. 


Getting  Next  to  Nature 

How  a  firm  which  has  specialized  in 
natural  history  has  made  these  pictures 
romantic  as  a  novel  and  interesting 
a  murder. 


Contents  —  Continued 


"Surely,  Shirley — Surely!" 

The  Interviewer  Found  It  Far  Easier  to  Say 


Arabella  Boone    42 

'Yes"  to  Miss  Mason. 


The  Man  Who  Made  the  First  Movie  Move 

Here  Is  Some  Real  News. 
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Consider  Katherine  Kenneth  McGaffey 

Miss  MacDonald  Thought  Opportunity  Was  Only  Another  Name 
for  "Pest." 

Earle's  Latest  Affinity 

A  Maxfield  Parrish  Turns  to  the  Photoplay  Art. 
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Told  from  Geraldine  Farrar's  Photoplay. 
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In  Which  the  Solution  Is  Only  Conjectured. 
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This  Issue — "The  Safety  First"  Phase  of  Visual  Instruction. 
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Next  Month 

Making  America  Musical 

There's  no  doubt  that  today  we  hear 
more  real  music — good  music — in  a 
week  than  our  fathers  heard  in  a  year. 
Who  made  America  musical,  all-of-a- 
sudden?  The  great  opera  companies 
and  orchestras?  They  were  a  good 
drop,  but  only  a  drop,  in  the  national 
bucket.  The  talking  machines?  A 
help,  certainly.  But  the  big,  sweeping 
artistic  evangelism  has  been  of  the  past 
three  and  four  years,  and  has  been  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  high-class  photoplay 
theatre.  A  real  news  story  for  intelli- 
gent people  everywhere,  by  Hugo 
Reisenfeld,  director  of  music,  the  Roth- 
apfel  theatres,  New  York  City. 


Storming  Savagery's  Last  Stronghold 

An  absorbing  account,  in  words  and 
pictures,  of  the  great  exploit  of  Martin 
Johnson  of  Kansas,  who  has  just 
brought  back,  in  films,  the  final  secrets 
of  the  South  Seas.  A  year  among  the 
cannibals  of  the  Solomon  Islands — re- 
corded on  ten  miles  of  celluloid. 


A  Fighting  Arm! 

A  graphic  summary  of  the  Motion 
Picture,  from  the  declaration  of  war 
to  the  present  day;  not  as  a  more  or 
less  efficient  auxiliary,  but  as  an  actual 
fighting  arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. A  never-told  story  by  the 
only  man  who  could  tell  it — John  C. 
Flinn,  of  the  Zukor-Lasky  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Flinn  has  spent  more  than 
half  his  year  in  Washington,  directing 
patriotic  screen  propaganda. 


Literary  Secret  Service 

The  search  for  photoplay  material  has 
become  just  that.  The  old  days  of  a 
"scenario  department"  which  thought 
out  originals  before  and  after  lunch; 
while  the  producer  himself  occasionally 
picked  up  a  popular  novel,  have  gone 
forever.  Departments  of  record  and  re- 
search have  been  established  in  every  big 
company;  literary  agents  are  engaged  as 
a  great  corporation  engages  a  legal  staff; 
high-salaried  experts  read  every  pub- 
lished book,  confer  with  all  publishers 
and  watch  the  whole  horizon  for  pos- 
sible talent.  The  never-told  account  of 
an  industry  within  an  industry. 


Modes  of  a  Military  Winter 

A    practical    fashion    display, 
smart  and  popular  star. 


by 


"All  Dressed  Up  and  No  Place  to  Work  " 
The  Sennett  girls  in  perfectly  astonish- 
ing    surroundings — their     clothes     and 
their    homes.      The    "who-am-I-when- 
I'm-dressed"  personality  of  the  athletic 
little  beauties  of  Alessandro  street. 
And 
Absorbing  fiction,  finely  written  and 
illustrated;     the     great    work    of    the 
Photoplay  League;  duotone  illustration; 
reviews  of  the  current  photoplays;  edi- 
torial    comment ;     educational    depart- 
ment;  news  of  the   people  and  doings 
of  filmland. 
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IWURLITZEI* 

or  .If  200  years  of  instrument  making  t 

Your  Choice  Shipped  on 
Free  Trial 

WURLITZER  sells  all  musical  instruments.  You  may  take  your  cnoice  of  any  of  tne 
instruments  in  our  big,  new  catalog  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  a  week's  free  trial.  ^Ve  want  you 
to  compare  it  with  other  instruments — and  to  put  it  to  any  test.     We  want  you  to  use  it  just  as  if  it 


compare 
were  your  own. 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 


put  it  to  any  test.      We  want  you  to  use  it  just 
Then,  after  the  free  trial,  you  may  decide  if  you  wish  to  keep  it.      If  you  wish,  you 
No  charge  is  made  for  using  the  instrument  a  we  k  on  trial. 


Convenient  Monthly  Payments 


If  you  decide  to  buy — you  may  pay  the  low  rock-bottom  price  in  small  installments,  if  you  wish.    A  few  cents  a  day 

will  buy  a  splendid  triple  silver-plated  cornet.      45c  a  day  will  buy  a  saxophone.    You  will  find  over  2.000  instruments  in  our  catalog  from  winch) 
you  have  to  choose.      Every  one  is  hacked  hy  our  guarantee.      Every  one  is  offered  to  you  on  the  same  liberal  plan     because  we  know 
that  the  name  which  has  been  stamped  on  the  finest  musical  instruments  for  200  years  6till  stands  supreme.      Wurlitzer  has  sup- 
plied the  United  States  Government  with  trumpets  for  55  years.     Write  today  for  our  new  catalog.  W  

v  /  The  Rudolph 

>  Wurlitzer    Co. 

jT  Dept.  1538 


1  I  . 


Send  the  Coupon 

Send  us  your  name   ana   address   on  the  coupon  (or  in  a  letter  or  post  card) 
and   get  our   new  catalog.      It  takes  160  pages  to  show  you   the  instruments  from  -which        A 
you   have  to   choose.      The   catalog   is  sent  free,   and  without  obligation  to  buy.     Merely  state  what  instru-         JF 
meots  interest  you — and  send  your  name.     Don't  delay — do  it  now,  f 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.  / 

So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago        Dept.  1538        E.4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.      ^r  Name- 


E.  4th  St.,       Cincinnati,  O. 
pf  S.  Wabash  Ave.,         Chicago 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  roe  your 
160-page  catalog,  absolutely  free.  Also 
tell  about  your  special  offer  direct  from 
the  manufacturer. 


■h* 


« 


/ 


UL 


Street  and  Ko 


City State. 


lam  interested  In 


INiune  of  instrument  o«r«J 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Stars 

/  of  the 

J  Photoplay 

Reduced  to  25c  per  copy 
while  this  edition  lasts 


Walton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  more  than  delighted 
with  my  copy  of  "Stars." 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
another.  Really  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  if  I  had  to  pay  $5  for 
it.  Everyone  that  comes  to 
our  house  wants  one. 

Jennie  north. 


Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Received  "Stars  of  the  Pho- 
toplay," and  wish  to  say  a 
better  collection  could  not 
have  been  gotten.  Am  more 
than  pleased  with  same. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  publishing  such  a  beauti- 
ful book.     Sincerely, 

George  guido, 

U.  S.  Marine  Band. 


Chicago 
Many  thanks  for  the  book, 
"  Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  and  is 
well  worth  50  cents,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  amount  alone  is  charged 
for  a  single  photo  by  many  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

Robt.  S.  Collins. 


Handsomely  bound  De  Luxe  Edition,  latest 
Photographs  of  the  Leading  Motion  Picture 
Artists,  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  their  career. 

One  hundred  Art  Portraits  printed  on  high  qual- 
ity, glazed  paper.  For  reference  the  De  Luxe 
Edition  has  no  equal.     Obtained  only  through 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  and  considered  well  worth  it. 
Read  what  some  enthusiastic  purchasers  have 
said  about  this  remarkable  volume. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  properly  filled  out, 
together  with  25c,  stamps,  money  order  or 
check,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  prepaid  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

DEPT.R,  350  N.  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  Edition 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  R,  350  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find        mT      for  25c.  for  which 

(    I    Check   ) 

you  may  send  me  one  copy  of  '  Stars  of  the  Photoplay." 
Name 

Address 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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!H&KE»i:S5a 


ETHEL  CLAYTON 

The  famous  Paramount  star,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  filming  a  production  at  the  Lasky 
Studio  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  says,  "The  Master  Key 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  read  on  this  subject. 
It  is  wonderful  how  you  have  been  able  to  give  so 
much  information  on  so  great  a  subject.  I  hope 
that  it  will  come  into  the  hand's  of  many  people." 


.aster) 


EI  Paso.  Texas.  October  1,  1917 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  Haanel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  Re  "The  Master  Key." 
MydcarMr  Haanel  — 

The  value  of  an  idea  isdeterminedby  its  application. 
Pragmatism  has  long  since  spread  beyond  the  confines 
of  Missouri.    The  world  today  insists  on  being  shown. 
The  lash  of  circumstances  and  the  logic  of  events  are, 
more  than  ever,  impelling  men  to  think.   Whether  an 
idea  be  a  new   process  for  pickling   cabbages;  or  an 
old  process  (Kaisensm.  for 
instance)     for    preserving 
kings, weare from  Missouri 
A  philosophy  of  life  hav- 
ing as  its  base  blind  opti- 
mis'm;  a  religion  that  won't 
work  seven  days  a  week,  or 
a    proposition     that     isn't 
practical,    appeals    to  the 
intelligent  not  at  all.     It  is 
results  that  we  want    and 
t!if  ;,  rid  testis:  will  itwork? 
1  he  Master  Keyqualifies. 
cbe  most  lucidly  scien- 
tific statement  of  "Truth" 
that  1  have  seen.     it.  recon- 
ciles ration.-ilisni  and  relig- 
ion;    illumines    economic 
determinism  jtnd  the  mate- 
rialistic  conception  of  his- 
tory, and  is  an  infallible 

guide  to  understanding. 
It  contains  in  condensed 
form  the  substance  of  an 
entiic  library  on  Science. 
Itateaching,  if  consistently 
applied,  will  make  a  man 
healihy,  wealthy  and  wise. 
Its  distribution  is  super- 
mi  shio  nary  work  inexcelsis. 
Those  who  wiNh  to  tli ink 
intelligently  will  find  it 
invaluable. 

Intelligence  rules.  De- 
sire, intelligently  directed, 
is  a  creative  force  which 
antom  at  i  cal  ly  cause*  i  ts 
object  to  manifest  on  a 
material  plane.  It  is  the 
law.  Let  him  that  hath  an 
ear  to  hear,  hear. 
Yours  truly. 
Chas.  A.  Heard 


which  can  unlock 
the  secret  chambers 
of  success  and  throw 
wide  the  doors  which 
seem  to  bar  men 
from  the  Treasure 
House  of  Nature. 
This  may  seem  "too 
good  to  be  true,"  but 
remember  that  with- 
in a  few  years  science 
has  placed  almost  in- 
finite resources  at  the 
disposal  of  man,  is  it 
not  possible  that  there 
are  other  laws  con- 
taining still  greater 
possibilities.  Get 
the  Master  Key  and 
find  out  for  yourself. 

FREE!  There  is  no  charge  for  the  Master  Key.  It  is  FREE! 


CREIGHTON  HALE 

is  probably  best  known  because  of  his  work  in  the 
"Perils  of  Pauline,"  "The  Iron  Claw,"  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Elaine,"  and  similiar  productions.  He 
has  just  signed  a  contract  with  the  Metro  Film 
Co.  He  says,  "The  Master  Key  is  all  that  the 
name  implies,  it  is  a  most  clear  and  concise  presen- 
tation of  a  big  subject." 


CHARLES  FULTON  OURSLER 

PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1918 
Dear  Mr.  Haanel:— 

Ever  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  read  I  have 
been  reading  occult  and  metaphysical  literature.  I 
have  waded  ears  deep  through  books  from  all  ages  all 
hinds,  all  schools.  1  have  rejected  tons  of  lies,  oceans 
of  misconceptions,  an  entire  universe  of  false  deduc- 
tions. I  have  found  grains  of  truth  in  mines  of  folly. 
and  worlds  of  truth  in  a  single  grain.  The  pursuit 
was  interesting  in  itself,  and  I  do  not  regret  the  time 
spent  upon  it.  But  it  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  rend 
your  Master-Key  System  and  Hnd  within  the  essence 
of  all  that  I  had  read,  with  much  more  added  thereto. 

In  thiaextraordinary  eyBtem  you  have  sifted  the  true 
from  the  false;  you  have  given  In  concrete  form  all 
that  is  worth  while  in  many  schools  of  philosophy. 

You  have  placed  wrcane  I  rut  lis  into  t  he  hands  of  the 
uninitiated  as  weapons  they  can  learn  to  use  without 
danger  to  themselves.  I  congratulate  yon.  You  are 
doing  nmnkind  a  service. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Ourbler 


p 


CHARLES  F.  HAANEL,  425  Granite  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  the  Master  Key  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 


Name . 


Address 

Post  Office State. 


NOTE  —  Tomorrow,   today  will  be  yesterday,  get  your   Master   Key  TODAY!     NOW! 


,-rtt.   tr>    sriwrtiwr.    i.leas*  mention    PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Submit  us  poems  on  WAR,  love  or  any  subject. 

Mr.  Leo  Friedman 


one  of  America's  well  known  musicians, 
is  our  leading  composer.  One  of  his 
greatest  successes,  "Meet  Me  Tonight  In 
Dreamland,"  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  over  2,000,000  copies.  Over  1,000,000 
cop:es  of  his  song,  "Let  Me  Call  You 
Sweetheart,"  were  sold,  while  the  sale 
of  his  famous  "When  I  Dreamed  of  Old 
Erin"  passed  the  900,000  mark. 

$5000  in  Prizes 

is  being  offered  for  the  best  songs  of 
America  in  war.    Someone  is  going  to 


win  these  cash  prizes,  why  not  you? 
Contest  closes  January  1st,  1919.  Write 
for  details.  Tear  out  the  COUPON  and 
send  it  with  your  poem.  Do  not  delay. 
WRITE  NOW. 

CHESTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

Suite  279,  538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

IcHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY, 

■  Suite   2  79.  538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Gentlemen:— I  enclose  poem  entitled  . 


|   for  your  inspection. 

I   Name 

I   Street  Address 

I  City  or  Town State 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
Postpaid       What  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  in  plain    Cloth  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 
wrapper  Tabla  of  contents  and  commendations  on  request 

American  Pub.  Co.,  1130  Winston  Bids.,  Philadelphia 


S3  fEARS  THE  STANDH/WTRAIwflO^ 
SCHOOL  fVH  TMCATRE  ARTS 

Al^VIEIVE  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

POUR  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 

TRAINIMG.THE  SCHOOCS  STUDENTS  STOCKED.- 
-THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 
Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
228  W.  S7th  St.  New  York  City 


Earn  $25  to  100  a  Veek 

Motion    Picture.  Studio  and   Commercial 
Phototrrapher3  earn  bie  money.    Big  opportu- 
now.You  can  qualify  for  this  fascinating 
profession. 

LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Three  months'  course  covers  all 
branches.  Experts  train  you  in  new, 
up-to.date  studios.  Day  or  evening 
classes.  Easy  terms.  Call  or  write 
for  free  booklet. 

H.  Y.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dent.  41 .  141  W.  36th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


PAID 


for 
ONE 


DRAWING 


Illustrators  —  Cartoonists  —  Com- 
mercial Artists  make  big  money. 
Learn  now  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  instruction  method. 
Handsome  booklet  free  explains 
everything.  Wr-'te  for  it  todav. 
Get  our  Special  Free  Outfit  offer. 
Washington  School  of  Art 
1370  H  St.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


CASH   BUYERS 

OF 

Diamonds-Pearls-Jewelry 
Fred*  C.  Kielman 

170    BROADWAY 

ESTATES  COR.    MAIDEN   LANE  BANK 

appraised  NEW  YORK  CITY      References 


The  Key 
To  Success 


of  AW 
I(howIed<j 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson. 
Principal 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
l  cess  is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your   mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can  I 
instantly  select   thoughts,   facts,  [ 
)  figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 

i  to    concentrate,     develop    tell -control,   I 

'  overcome     bashfulness,     think   on     your  ] 

l  feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 

*  The    result  of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 

veloping  memories  of  thousands. 

WritATn/ltto    f°r  *ree  booklet  "How  to  I 
Hie  lOaay    Remember"    and    Copy-1 
~'~:hted  Memory  Teat,  also  how  to  obtain 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1741  Hearst  Bide,  Chicago,  I& 


"Don't  Shout" 


"I  hear  you.     1  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How"?    With  the  M0RLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears 
now,  but  they  are  invisible. 
would  not  know  1  had  them  in. 

myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  right. 

"The  M0RLEY  PHONE  for  th 


DEAF 


to    the   ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes, 
visible,  comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjust  it."  Over  100,000  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  789,  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila. 


Learn  at  Home  to 
Write  Short  Stories 

You  can  learn  how  to  write  short  stories,  photoplays, 

and  newspaper  articles  right  in  your  borne.    Jack  London 
Said  so.    He  haa  endorsed  this  ccurse  of  training.    S3. 000  a 

f'ear  13  a  small  income  for  a  good  short  story  writer.  Personal 
nstruction.    Manuscripts  carefully  edited. 

Write  for  Free  Book  £SS?  SSS  SSS  JStltfcS 

Bay  about  learning  how  to  write  at  home.     Special  offer 
now  being  made.    No  obligations.    Write  today. 
ijggsierlnstitute^hort.Story  Dept.  ,Dept.l 538,  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


f 


^POPULARITY  FOLLOWS 

^UKULELB 


:  you 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 


„„  at-home  from  the 
pion  and  his  famous  trainer 


Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Burns 

iQutcUiy  learned  by  mall  at   home.    Enow   the 

■art  of  Self-defense  and    jiu-jitBU.     Have    perfect 

——■health.    Learn  how  to  defend   yourself.    Handle  big 

VKv.JlTJJJNO!ni«D  with  ease. Send  for  free  book. State  your  age. 

£arme£BjirnsM53e£a^ri£e^^ 


If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawai 
music  or  latest  son£S  on  the  Ukulele 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.    We 
teach  by  mail  20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian 
Ukulele,    music,  everything — no 
extras.    Ask  u.s  to  send  the  story  of 
Hawaiian  music.     You  willlove  it.    J 
No    obligation  —  absolutely     free.  #C  li 
The    Hawaiian    Institute    of  Mualc    Jfr 
1400  Broadway,  Suite  1011,  N.  Y.  City 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed  not  only 
by  the  advertiser,  but  by  the  Publisher. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


What  $1  Will 
Bring  You 


More  than  a  thousand 
pictures  of  photoplay- 
ers  and  illustrations  of 
their  work  and  pastime. 

Scores  of  interesting  articles 
about  the  people  you  see 
on  the  screen. 

Splendidly  written  short 
stories,  some  of  which  you 
will  see  acted  at  your  mov- 
ing picture  theater. 

The  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  about  motion 
pictures,  the  stars,  and  the 
industry. 

You  have  read  this  issue  of 
Photoplay  so  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  you  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  superbly  illustrated, 
the  best  written  and  the  most 
attractively  printed  magazine 
published  today — and  alone 
in  its   field    of    motion  pictures. 

Slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  7-R,  350  N.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 

and  receive  the  December  issue 
and  five    issues     thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Department  7-R 
3SO  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  (Can- 
ada $1.25)  for  which  you  will  kindly  enter  my 
subscription  for  Photoplay  Magazine  for 
six  months,  effective  >vith  the  Dec,  1918,  issue. 


Send  to. 


Street  Address. 


City  . 


State. 


;=33B999ttaiil 


Photoplay  Magazine — Advertising  Section 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


ft'rvntn^rurTffn;^^ 


Rate 

15  cents 

per 

word 


All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 


LEUiJ:U;U;U U U  U  U'U  U U  U-UUU UTJ-Q"CF 


rTJOTOfW 


This   Section    Pays. 

83°/o  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  past  year  have  re 
peated  their  copy. 


w 


Rate 

15  cents 


FORMS  FOR  JANUARY  ISSUE  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN 

BOOKS 

AGENTS—  500%   PROFIT:   FREE  SAMPLES;  GOLD 
llgn    letters    for    store    and    office    windows;    anyone    can 
put    on.      Metallic    Letter    Co..     414     N.     Clark    St., 

SEX-SCIENCE.  A  BOOK  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
of  sex  life.  One  Dollar  postpaid  F.  Kump  Co.,  9S 
Walden   Ave.,    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 

Chicago. 

HERE    IS    AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO    GET    HAROLD 

TELL     THE     READERS     OF     PHOTOPLAY     WHAT 
you    have    of    interest    to    them.      You    can    reach    them 
at   a    very   small    cost    through    an    advertisement    in    the 
classified    section.      83%    of   the   advertisers   using   this 
section  dining  the  past  year  have  repeated.     The  section 
ia  read  and  brings  results. 

MacGrath's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
containing  374  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-five 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  Supply  of 
these  hooks  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
R.   Meskin.   350  N.    Clark   St..   Chicago,   111. 

AGENTS— HO-RO-CO   MEDICATED  SKIN   &  SCALP 
Soap  and  Toilet  Goods  Plan  beats  everything  for  agent's 
profits.     "Hb-Ro-Co,"    138   Locust   St.,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 

PATENTS 

INVENT  SOMETHING.     YOUR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 

AGENTS:     WATERPROOF    KITCHEN    APRON. 
Needs  no  laundering.      Every   housewife    buys.      Dainty, 
durable,  economical.     Big  money.     Sample  free.    Thomas 
Co.,   2164  North  St.,  Dayton.   Ohio. 

wealth.  Free  book  tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent.  References:  Dun,  Bradstreet  and 
Washington  Mechanics'  Bank.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4  7  24 
Talbert  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED     IDEAS        WRITE    FOR    FREE    PATENT 

EDUCATION    AND     INSTRUCTION 

guide  books.  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  of  patentability.  Victor  J  Evans  &  Co., 
7  63    Ninth.    Washington,    D.    C. 

HUNDREDS     OF      PEOPLE     MAKE     BIG     MONEY 
writing  Photoplays.  Stories,  etc.     Why  don't  you?    Write 
us   for   free   details.      Bookmart   Co.,    Dept.    8.    Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPTS   TYPEWRITTEN 

HELP    WANTED 

SCENARIOS,    MANUSCRIPTS    TYPED   TEN    CENTS 

WOMEN    TO    SEW.      GOODS    SENT    PREPAID    TO 
your    door:    plain    sewing;    steady    work:    no    canvassing. 

page  including  carbon.  Spelling  corrected.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Marjorie  Jones,  3  22  Monadnock  Block. 
Chicago. 

Dept.  21,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SONGWRITERS 

GOVERNMENT    PAY9    $900    TO    $1,800    YEARLY. 
Prepare  for  coming  "exams"   under  former  Civil  Service 
Examiner.    New  Book  Free.     Write  Patterson  Civil  Serv- 
ice School,  Box   3017,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WRITE    A    SONG— PATRIOTIC    OR    POPULAR.      I 

compose  music  and  guarantee  publication.  Send  words 
today.     Thomas  Merlin.   235    Reaper  Block,   Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS   SEND   YOUR   POEMS  TODAY   FOR 

WANTED    TEN    BRIGHT    CAPABLE    LADIES    TO 
travel. demonstrate  and  sell  well  known  goods  to  established 
dealers.      $25.00    to    $50.00    per    week;    railroad    fare 
paid:  weekly  advance  for  traveling  expenses.     Address  at 
once  Goodrich  Drug  Company,  Dept.   59.   Omaha,  Nebr. 

best  offer  and  immediate  publication.  Free  examina- 
tion. Music  composed.  Booklet  on  request.  Authors  & 
Composers  Service  Co.,  Suite  512,  1433  Broadway, 
New   York. 

WHO  WILL  WRITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR? 
If  you  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  song  write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."  We 
revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems  submitted,  exam- 
ined free.  Knickerbocker  Studios,  166  Gaiety  Bldg., 
N.  Y.  C. 

LADIES— FASCINATING    HOME   BUSINESS  TtNT- 

lng    postcards,    pictures,    photos,     etc..    spare    time    for 
profit.     $5  on  100;  no  canvassing;  sample  10c   (stamps), 
ilars   free.     Artint,    397-G,    Station   A,   Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

TOD  ARE  WANTED  BY  THE  U.   S.   GOVERNMENT. 
Thousands  positions   men;   women:   girls.      $10  0    month. 
Experience    unnecessary.        Write    immediately    for    free 
list    of    positions.       Franklin    Institute,    Dept.    V-20  6, 
Bodieiter,  N.   Y. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE  WRITE 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co.. 
538   So.   Dearborn  St.,   Suite  112.   Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LADIES     TO    SEW,     CROCHET    AND    TAT— GOOD 

prii'is  paid.      Send    20c  for   patterns.      Returned   if   de- 
sired.    Kenwood    6240-A    South   Park   Ave.,    Chicago. 

HAIR  ON  FACE,  BODY  OR  UNDER  ARMS  Posi- 
tively removed  with  root.  No  electricity,  pain  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Harmless.  Write  for  particulars.  Free 
demonstration   at  Mme.    Berthe,   12   W.    40th  St.,  New 

MOVING    PICTURE    BUSINESS 

York. 

RIG  PROFITS— S-M.VLL   INVESTMENT— BUY   COM- 

pletn  guaranteed   moving   picture   outfit,   machine,    films, 
everything    direct    from    manufacturers.      Easy    payment 
So  experience  needed.     Free  catalog.     Dept.  M-3 
Monarch    Film    Service,     228     Union    Ave.,    Memphis, 
Tenn. 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  HAROLD 
MacGrath's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
containing  37  4  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-fiv^ 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  supply  of 
these  books  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
R.  Meskin,   350  N.   Clark   St..    Chicago.  111. 

Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history ,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes:— "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading  magazines." 
Also  coursesinPhotoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses, underprofessors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  ISO-Page  Cat- 
Or.  Esenwein       alog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95    Springfield,  Mass. 


(0PJTTI1IS  SKETCH 

■nd  let  me  see  what  vou  can  do  with 
It.  Cartoonists  and  Illustrators  earn 
from  $20  to  $125  or  more  per  week .  My 
practical  system  of  personal  individ- 
0*1   lessons  by  mail    will    develop  you 


u*i   iciisons   oy  man    will    dt-vHop  your  ">» 

Ulent.    Fifteen  years*  successful  work  S^?~ 

fornewspapers  and  magazinesqualifies  /      ^^ 

me  to  teach  you.     Send  me  your  sketch  /    _3>»— *k 

of  Uncle  Sam  with  fie  in  Btamps  and  I  \J&     V 

will  send  you  a   teat  lesson  plate,   also  N^X 


WANTED- 


TRAVELING 
SALESWOMEN 


Why  work   for  small   pay   in  stuffy 

stores  or  offices  or  why  remain  idle  when  you 
can  earn  big  pay  selling  goods.  The  war  has 
caused  a  tremendous  shortage  of  salesmen — 
Women  must  be  trained  to  take  their    places. 

Earn  $25  to  $100  a  Week 

Our  spare  time  home  study  Course  and  our  Free 
Employment  Department  has  helped  many  hundreds  to 
success.  Let  us  do  the  same  for  you.  Write  today  for  big 
free  book,  list  of  openings  and  full  particulars.  Address 

NATIONAL  SALESMENS  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  21-S  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


BEATRAVELING  SALESWOMAN 


collection  of  d._.. 
bllitios  for  YOU.    State 


blhti.a  for  YOU.    State  your  aoe.  _.j.j 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  t^ 

of  Illustrating:  and    Cartooning  ^»— ^ 


>  ...j.tratinE  am 

1507  Scholitld  Building 


CLEVELAND,  0. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

CARTOONISTS  ARE  WELL  PAID 

ill  not  trive  vou  any  crand  prize  if  you 

U»wer  this  ad.     Nor  will  we  claim 

to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.     But  if 

you    are    anxious   to  deTelop    your 

talent  with  a  successful  cartoonist. 

so  you  can  make    money,   send  a  copy 

of  thin  picture,  with  6c  in  stamps  for 

portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample  lesson 

r>1atr.    and  let  us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 

850  Leader  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


RFMFMRFR     Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  is  guaranteed,  not  only  by  the  advertiser, 
ULlflLilTlULiIl     but  by  the  publisher.  When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY. 


$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!    My 

Eosition,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
ome,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them 
slip  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily 
make  them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a 
day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Two  million  have  proved  it. 
For  27  years  men  in  offices,  stores,  shops, 
factories,  mines,  railroads,  in  the  Army 
and  Navy — in  every  line  of  technical  and 
commercial  work — have  been  winning 
promotion  and  increased  salaries  through 
the  I.  C.  S.  More  than  100,000  men  and 
women  are  getting  ready  right  now  with 
I.  C.  S.  help  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Your  Chance  Is  Here ! 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come  to 
you.  No  matter  what  your  handicaps,  or  how  small 
your  means,  w'e  have  a  plan  to  meet  your  circum- 
stances. No  matter  how  limited  your  previous  ed- 
ucation, the  simply  written,  wonderfully  illus- 
trated I.  C.  S.  textbooks  make  it  easy  to  learn.  No 
matter  what  career  you  may  choose,  some  one  of 
the  280  I.  C.  S.  Courses  will  surely  suit  your  needs. 

When  everything  has  been  made  easy  for  you — 
when  one  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the 
quiet  of  your  own  home  will  bring  you  a  bigger 
income,  more  comforts,  more  pleasures,  all  that 
success  means— can  you  let  another  single  price- 
less hour  of  spare  time  go  to  waste?  Make  your 
start  right  now!  This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  put  it  up 
to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help  you.  Just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  6491  ,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  hejore  which  I  mark  X. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
_  Electric  Ughting  and  H.vs. 
_  Electric  Wiring 
3  Telegraph  Engineer 
^Telephone  Work 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
L_  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I)  Machine  Shop  Practice 
"IGas  Engine  Operating 
3CIVIL   ENGINEER 
^Surveying    and  Mapping 
3MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'R 
3]Metallnrgl*t  or  Prospector 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Marine  Engineer 

Ship  Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Rnlldei* 

Arohlteotnral  Draftsman 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

uPLUMHINGANH  HEATING 
UShcet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseeror  Snpt. 
CHEMIST 


a 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 
Q  Show  Card  Writer 
DSign  Pointer 

D  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 
Q  Cartooning 

D  BOOKKEEPER 

Q  Stenographer  and  Typist 

QCert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
D  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 
DGOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjocts 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOmi.E  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Repairing 

□  Navigation  ~]Spanish 

□  AGRICULTURE 

□  Ponltry  liaising  I 


I  □Spanish 
□  French 
□  Italian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 
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pUER-KISS  Face  Powder  lends  to  the 
*~^  soft  complexion  a  fragrant,  satin 
smoothness.  It  adds  a  tender  refinement 
to  a  cheek  already  kissed  by  grace  and 
beauty. 

Djer-Kiss  Face  Powder,  so  pure,  so 
subtly  exquisite  with  Parisian  smartness, 


/ 


adheres  delicately,   persistently — bestow- 
ing an  abiding  charm,  yet  a  charm  ever  new. 

The  quality  of  a  Face  Powder  is  very- 
important,  is  it  not  ?  To  you  who  seek 
purity  and  soft  fragrant  beauty,  with 
rjualite  quite,  quite  French,  we  recom- 
mend Djer-Kiss  Face  Powder. 


Dft  r-Kiss 

EXTRACT 

TOILET  WATER 

TALC 


In  return  for  fifteen  cents  Monsieur  Kerkoff's  import- 
ateurj,the  Alfred  H.  Smith  Co.,  26  W.  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
samples  of  Djer-Kiss  Extract,  Face  Powder  and  Sachet. 


Djer-Kiss 

SACHET 

VEGETALE 

SOAP 


M 


k*A 


SMIRNOFF'S  RUSSIAN  SHAMPOO  adds  a  crowning  touch  to  hair  beauty.     In  quality  worthy  of  Djer-Kiss.     Send  for  sample,  10c 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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JJALBOA  may  have  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  it  took  Jackie  Saunders  to 
JLj  discover  Balboa.  Incidentally,  Balboa's  recent  picture  output  has  lacked  the 
personal  charm  and  piquant  beauty  of  this  interesting  young  comedienne. 


J~\OROTHY,  a  competent  counterfeiter  of  the  various  female  emotions,  is  of  that 
JLS  sinned-against  sisterhood  whose  members  are  always  sacrificing  themselves  to 
save  someone — on  the  screen.     "Green  Eyes"  is  a  recent  Dalton  contribution. 


MADGE  KENNEDY'S  forte  is  the  frivolous  wife,  a  quaint  contradiction  of  in- 
nocence and  sophistication.    On  the  stage  she  played  in  "Fair  and  Warmer" 
and  "Twin  Beds;"  and  her  most  recent  Goldwyn  completion  is  "Friend  Husband.'' 


\TELL  SHIPMAN  is  again  a  featured  Vitagraph  player  after  short  sojourns  with 
1  V  Fox  and  Lasky.  Miss  Shipman  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  screen  actresses; 
she  is  traveler,  novelist  and  scenarioist  as  well  as  cinema  star. 
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r)ESSJE  BARRI SCALE  has  had  a  long  and  varied  camera  career.  Commencing 
£j  with  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  continuing  through  an  extended  list  of  I  nee- 
Triangle  successes,  Miss  Barriscale  now  heads  her  own  Paralta  company. 


J  J  THEN  D.  W.  Griffith  gave  her  the  ingenue  role  in  "The  Great  Love,"  Gloria 
W  Hope's  dream  came  true — she  has  always  wanted  to  be  a  Griffith  player. 
Remember  her  in  Ince's  "The  Guilty  Man"?    Gloria  is  small  and  blonde. 
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A  LLA  NAZIMOVA  has  just  completed  "U  Occident"  adapted  from  a  Belgian 
■t\  story.  The  Russian  actress,  who  put  her  "War  Brides"  into  pictures,  is  now 
under  contract  with  Metro.    Her  husband,  Charles  Bryant,  is  her  leading  man. 


flliYANT  WASHBURN  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a  Las ky  star  in  Cecil 
±j  DeMille's  "Till  I  Come  Back  to  You;"  and  is  soon  to  play  in  the  film  version 
of  "The  Gypsy  Trail."    "Bryant  Junior"  is  absent  from  this  family  group. 
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TSRAEL  ZA7\[GWILL  called  America  the  melting-pot  of  nations,  and  his  simile 
•*•   was  considered  a  wonderful  embodiment  of  vast  fact  in  convenient  figure. 

America  is  a  melting-pot,  but  the  reducing  fire  of  ZangwilVs  vision  is  to  today's 
actuality  as  an  assayers  flame  to  a  blast  furnace. 

In  the  roaring  converter  of  war  more  than  nations  are  fusing. 

Prejudices  are  sweeping  out  li\e  ash  on  the  furnace  winds,  creeds  are  commingling 
in  the  final  gold  of  truth. 

A  priest  administers  extreme  unction  to  Benny  Cohen,  and  Benny  smiles  and 
closes  satisfied  eyes.  A  Rabbi  is  the  exhorter  of  a  group  of  Irish  boys  on  the  solemn 
eve  of  battle.     The  Young  Mens  Christian  Association  has  become  a  boxing  promoter. 

Blue  and  gray  have  melted  forever  into  Kha\i. 

The  Iowa  lad  is  learning  that  the  French  aren't  frog-eaters,  nor  are  the  Italians 
"Ginnies."  Likewise,  the  men  of  Europe  are  discovering  a  land  of  fellow-beings — not 
an  imaginary  continent  of  bad  manners,  red  Indians  and  financial  savages. 

One  result  of  this  first  real  unifying  of  the  human  race  will  be  a  shading  of  the 
conventional  codes  to  their  foundations. 

In  our  long  tranquility,  in  our  too-sure  epoch  of  commercial  splendor,  form  had 
begun  to  be  accepted  for  observance.  Smug  hypocrisy  mas\ed  real  morality.  Society 
had  many  shams  that  had  long  passed  for  the  real  thing. 

Five  years  ago,  people  were  pretty  generally  accepted  for  what  they  seemed  to  be. 
For  the  rest  of  our  lives,  people  are  going  to  be  accepted  for  what  they  are. 

We  have  just  begun  to  recognize  that  sin  is  a  matter  of  motive,  not  accident  or 
impulse. 


Julian    Eltinge's 


"TT'S  too  beautiful  for  a  bache- 
-*■  lor — it's  a  shame,"  said  one  of 
a  group  of  eastern  society  folks  who 
recently  dropped  in  to  view  Julian 
Eltinge's  new  California  home. 

"Well,  I've  been  planning  and 
dreaming  this  for  ten  years,"  was 
Eltinge's  response,  "and  at  least 
I'm  going  to  get  it  finished  accord- 
ing to  my  own  ideas." 

The  place,  which  he  calls  "Villa 
Capistrana,"  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  unique  ever  built  for  a  motion 
picture  star.  Its  architecture  is  a 
combination  of  Italian,  Moorish 
and  Spanish. 

It  is  located  on  Silver  Lake, 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  by  automo- 
bile. Here  Eltinge  lives  with  his 
mother  and  father. 


The  balcony  off  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms.    Here  Mr.  Eltinge  works 
on  his  scripts,  and  does  most  of 
his  reading. 
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Italian    Castle    in    California 


To  the  left,  on  opposite  page  — 
The  principal  bedroom,  Mr. 
Eltinge's  own  apartment,  is 
a  direct  copy  of  a  room  in 
an  old  castle  at  Madrid. 
The  tapestries  and  spreads 
are  made  of  wonderful  old 
blue  and  gold  ecclesiastical 
robes.  The  door  at  the 
center  opens  on  a  beautiful 
tile  bathroom,  a  striking 
contrast  in  period  with  the 
bedroom  itself. 


The  entrance.  Note  the 
combination  of  Moorish  and 
Italian  design.  The  en- 
trance hall  has  all  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  medieval 
Italian  castle. 


A  phonograph   case 

which    Mr.    Eltinge 

designed    for    his 

"Trick    Room." 
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When  Mary  Thurman  Pants  for  Publicity — 

— she  literally  pants  for  it,  as  you  see  here.     And  a  crepe-hair  moustache  so  effectually  disguised  Mack  Sennett's  best-known 
piece  of  living  ivory  that  Virginia  Warwick  picked  her  as  a  gullible  new  John  —  until  Charlie  Murray  put  her  wise. 


The 
Bridge 

of 
Ships 


Four  views  from  the  Govern 
merit's  third  war  picture 


A  Liberty  Carrier  has  just  been  born,  and  through  the  floating 

ice  two  staunch  tugs  are  drawing  the  mighty  infant  toward 

its  fittings  of  propulsion  and  defence. 


( Photographs    Copyrighted 
by  The.  Division  of  Films, 
Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation) 


Four  blades  has  this  propeller,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three;  and  you'll 
note  that  they  are  detachable,  whereas 
the  old-time  propeller  was  cast  in  a 
single  chunk  of  bronze.  Now,  a 
damaged  propeller  means  simply  quick 
repair,  instead  of  complete  refitting. 


Below — a  great  liner's  turbine  is  the  finest 
piece  of  steam  machinery  ever  made. 
These  men  are  "trueing"  the  thousands 
of  vanes  which  utilize  every  ounce 
of  steam  pressure. 


Guarding  some  miles  of  anchor  chain  may  not  be  the  most  in- 
spiring bit  of  soldiering  in    the    world,   but   the    protection    of 
material  is  every  bit  as  essential  as  its  creation. 
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MOST  screen  stars  have  done  a  life's  work  at 
twenty-five.  If  they  live  to  eighty  their 
biographies  may  be  longer,  but  will  they 
be  more  varied,  or  richer  in  observation 
and  incident?    Not  very  much. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  these  ancients  of 
twenty  years — for  these  unmarried  girls  who  have 
delineated  every  female  emotion,  joy  and  sorrow 
from  youth  to  age?  An  astounding  craft  has  com- 
pelled them  to  write  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica  of 
life  even  before  life  has  ceased  to  bewilder  them; 
what  can  they  add  to  that  text  when  life  becomes  a 
casual  thing? 

They  finished  the  grammar  grades  of  acting  in 
their  teens.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  high  school 
seniority.  The  flower  of  maturity — the  great  and 
mysterious  tomorrow  of  our  reconstructed  world — 
will  be  their  artistic  college  course.  Art  is  always 
long;  it  is  building,  study,  observation,  infinite 
practice — therefore  it  is  not  impossible  nor  even 
improbable  that  in  the  years  to  come  a  few  of  them 
may  become  the  most  finished  and  fluent  dramatic 
interpreters  the  world  has  ever  seen ! 

Consider,  for  a  little  while,  that  very  interesting 
young  woman  and  artist,  Edith  Storey:  there's  a 
bet,  if  you're  picking  tomorrow's  world-series 
actresses. 

Wanted:  a  queen  of  Egypt,  a  Spanish  dancer, 
a  Russian  heroine,  an  Italian  adventuress,  a  daring 
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—  Edith,  who  grew  up  in 
won't  marry  because  she  cant 
siders  Theda  Bara  the  super' 

By  Julian 

damsel  of  the  plains,  a  poised  society 
woman,  a  country  girl,  possibly  an  eccen- 
tric comedienne — boy,  for  any  of  these, 
page  Edith  Storey. 

Your  memory  will  give  you  a  better  de- 
scription of  her  acting  than  any  words  of 
mine.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  girl 
herself — what  she  is,  and  how  she  lives 
and  works,  which  is  even  more  interesting, 
and  which  gives  that  calm  promise  of  re- 
sultful  years  to  come. 


"Queen  for  an  Hour,"  a  two-reel 
absurdity  indulged  in  by  drama- 
tic Edith  while  resting  between 
"  big  "  pictures.  She  enjoyed 
it  immensely,  she  says.  The 
lovely  centerpiece  of  the  legend 
was  a  rube  servant  girl. 


Edith  Storey 
is  not  yet  past 
her  middle 
twenties.  Like 
most   photo- 


In  this  presumptious  film  entertainment  Edith  Storey  made  her  screen  bow.  It's  a 
school  diploma  is  Florence  Turner.  The  little  page  back  of  Mr.  Dion  is  Edith 
is  Dick  Storey,  Edith's  brother,  now  a  petty  officer  on  an  American  torpedo-boat. 

in  high  heels,  and  in  the  course  of 


of   Storey 

pictures,  wants  to  be  a  farmer, 
attend  to  two  businesses,  and  con- 
lative    example    of   bad    acting. 

Johnson 


play  actresses  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
that  i»  to  say,  she  knows  California  as  well  as  she 
knows  New  York,  although  it  is  the  latter  town 
she  calls  home,  and  in  which  she  was  born. 

It   was   in    a   New   York   apartment-house — on 
Riverside  Drive,  with  the  Hudson  flowing  in   front, 
and  the  vast  city  flowing  behind — that  I  found  her 
on  a  cool  evening  after  a  hot  August  day. 

"Here  are  father,  and  mother,"  she  said,  in  informal  in- 
troduction " — here  we  all  are  except  Sooner,  my  little 
white  dog,  who's  on  Long  Island,  and  Dick,  my  brother, 
who's  on  a  torpedo-boat." 

While  she  told  me  about  Dick,  and  Sooner,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storey.  You  who  have 
imagined  her  a  Russian,  or  a  Jewess,  or  a  Castilian  woman, 
or  French,  can  chuck  these  illusions  when  I  tell  you  that 


A  new 
portrait-study. 


two-reel  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  the  shy  lady  accepting  Hector  Dion's  high- 
Storey,  aged  thirteen.  The  utterly  nonchalant  lad  leaning  on  Miss  Turner's  bench 
Miss  Storey's  only  recollection  of  her  initial  picture  part  is  that  it  was  her  first  day 
the  filming  she  fell  down  twelve  times. 


the  parental  interests  can  only  be  described  in  that 
substantial  American  phrase,  Connecticut  Yankee. 
Like  Sam  Clemens,  the  literary  courtier  of  Europe, 
or  Nordica,  the  supreme  Wagnerian,  Edith  Storey, 
the  star  foreigner  of  the  screen,  is  as  domestic  as 
a  wooden  nutmeg. 

She  leaves  the  actress  stuff  in  her  dressing  room 
with  the  costumes  and  the  stick  of  yellow  grease 
paint.  But  her  voice  and  her  enunciation — the  one 
rich  and  vibrant,  the  other  crisp  and  complete — 
are  not  the  speaking  practice  of  the  careless  and 
untrained  woman. 

"I  was  depending  on  my  voice,"  she  said,  "before 
I  ever  thought  of  making  my  living  in  front  of  a 
camera.  I  began  on  the  stage.  When  I  was  eight. 
All  sorts  of  kids,  from  a  youngster  in  'Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch'  to  little  princesses  and  such." 

At  thirteen,  she  made  her  motion  picture  debut. 

You  see,  she  and  pictures  can't  remember  the 
time  when  they  didn't  know  each  other.  Neither 
turned  to  the  other;  rather,  they  collided  when  they 
were  pups,  and  played  in  the  same  back  yard  till 
they  reached  years  of  accountability. 

She  was  with  Vitagraph,  and  Melies,  and  Vita- 
graph,  and  then  here  and  there,  and  then  with 
Vitagraph.    Now,  she  is  with  Metro. 

"Those  were  great  days!"  she  sighed,  after  the 
manner  of  a  seventy-year-old  Bernhardt  looking 
back  upon  Victorian  triumphs.  "Two  reels  was  a 
special  feature,  for  a  set  you  borrowed  somebody's 
pergola,  and  for  light  you  trusted  God  to  aim  the 
sun  just  right.  And  God  was  the  picture  pioneer's 
most  reliable  backer;  often  everything  else  failed, 
but  the  sun  shone,  and  we  took  our  moving  photo- 
graphs just  the  same." 

Miss  Storey  rocked  back  and  forth,  under  the 
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In  all  reasonable  weather  she  spends  her 
Eastern  hours  in  or  about  this  sea-shore 
"farm"  of  hers,  on  Long  Island.  In 
severe  winter  days,  however,  she  returns 
to  her  Riverside  Drive  apartment  over- 
looking the  Hudson  river. 


shaded  lamp.  The  wind  from 
the  river  rustled  her  dark 
hair,  casting  rippling  shadows 
over  her  sun-browned  cheek, 
and  pressing  the  silk  of  her 
thin  blouse  tight  against  her 
superbly  muscled  arms  and 
shoulders. 

She    was   knitting.    When   a 
woman  purls  and  counts,  conversa- 
tions lags. 

"What  do  you  read?"  I  asked, 
floundering. 

"I  don't  read,"  she  murmured.  "One 

two I  just  knit.  Last 

winter  I  knitted  seventeen  sweaters! 
All  for  the  navy.  My  brother,  on 
patrol  duty  in  New  York  harbor,  had 
to  wear  four  sweaters  at  a  time." 

"But  you  do  read,"  I  contradicted. 
"Under  your  yarn,  there,  is  Loti's 
'Mme.  Chrysanthemum,'  and  Edith 
Wharton's  'Kingu.'  " 

"Oh,  well;  I  don't  read — much. 
And  above  all  things,  I  don't  want 
to  strike  a  pose  about  it!" 

Which  last,  I  guess,  was  the  truth. 

We  talked  of  acting,  and  acting 
associations,  and   favorite  parts. 

She  has  a  personal  definition  of  act- 
ing which  struck  me  as  original. 

"Acting,  to  me,  is  being  a  real 
woman  wholly  different  from  Edith 
Storey." 

Which,  when  you  analyze  it,  is  a 
pretty  good  one-sentence  summary. 
We  talked  a  little  more,  and  got  into 
a  wordy  fight. 

"You're  wrong.  I  like  to  play  Rus- 
sians, and  Spaniards,  and  dance  hall 
girls — not  because  they're  what  they 
are,  but  because  they're  all  absolutely 
different  from  me!  I  don't  think  a 
girl,  or  a  woman,   who  walks  on  a 


stage  or  in  front  of  a  camera  to  be 
herself,  and  to  get  renowned  for  her 
'personality,'  has  any  right  to  call 
herself  an  actress.  She's  only  a 
model. 

"If  I  have  a  favorite  part,  it  is 
the  Egyptian  Princess  in  'Dust  of 
Egypt.'  She  was  pathetic — and 
funny;  majestic — and  a  little  bit 
Marie  Dresslery — an  all-right  girl 
in  an  all-wrong  street." 

Bye  and  bye  we  talked  of  photo- 
plays, and  their  general  futility. 

"You'll  see,"  she  said,  "that  the 
country '11  be  saved  in  a  play  way  by 
doing  all  the  old  ones  over  again.  I 
don't  mean  literally.  I  do  mean 
that  every  situation  has  been  ex- 
hausted without  art;  we'll  put  some 
artistic  touches — that's  reality  and 
ife,  I  think — into  the  old  situa- 
tions, and  we'll  have  new  plays!  It 
would  be  impossible  to  write  new 
situations  to  keep  up  to  the  num- 
ber the  photoplays  demand. 
There  aren't  that  many  in  a 
universe  of  worlds!" 
Silence. 

Then,  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  purl,  she  giggled. 

"You  and  your  'foreign  wo- 
man' ideas  about  me!"  Will  you 
tell  them  what  I  really  am? 

"I'm  a 
farmer.  I  call 
my  little  Long 
Island  place 
'the  farm.' 
Some  day  I'm 
going  to  have 
a  real  farm, 
(Continued  on 
page  114) 


Miss  Storey's  present  dressing  room,  in  the  Metro  studio  in  Hollywood. 


Silence  when  he  reads  the  paper  at  breakfast.     Observe 
even  the  lady's  "sneakers." 


Never  inveigle  him  into  a  two-handed  game  of  rhum 
when  he'd  rather  play  solitaire. 


For  dessert,  buy 
the  very  finest 
pastry  your  cicy 
affords  —  and  as- 
sure  him  you 
made    it   yourself. 


Finally,  be  artistic  everywhere. 
Few  men  would  chase  a  roof- 
garden  if  they  had  a  garden 
like    this    in   the   back   yard. 


How    to    Hold 
]       a    Husband 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haya\awa,  in  an 
Oriental  lesson  in  four  chapters. 

Photos  by  Stagg 

DYRAMID-BUILDING,  making  Damascus  blades, 
husband-holding— three  of  our  conspicuous  lost  arts. 
But  as  a  lot  of  wisdom  has  come  out  of  the  Orient  on  other 
matters,  one  may  turn  to  Tsuru  and  Sessue  with  a  con- 
siderable belief  that  they  can  really  show  a  way  to  keep 
papa  in  nights.  The  divorce  courts  will  now  be  watched 
for  dwindling  business,  and  more  lessons  will  be  published 
if  necessary  in  this  great  cause. 
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Proving     that     the 
reduces  all  geological 

By  Kenneth 


Although  Donald  Crisp, 
Fred's  director,  can  make  a 
rope  look  like  a  million  dol- 
lars, we  have  a  suspicion  that 
Fred  taught  him.  Directly 
behind  Crisp  stands  Raymond 
Hatton. 


ANY  way  you  look  at  it,  there  are  a  lot  of  stones. 
There's  the  well-known  Blarney,  Young  Kid  Roll- 
ing, who  would  not  pluck  the  moss,  Old  Grave 
Stone,  who  gets  you  in  the  end,  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  Fred  Stone.  The  others  are  mere  pebbles  compared 
to  the  popularity  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Webster's  often-quoted 
and  frequently  mispronounced  dictionary  says  in  part,  dis- 
cussing Stone — "A  concrete  earthly  or  mineral  matter." 
Can  you  beat  that?  I'll  bet  if  old  Noah  had  seen  Fred 
before  he  got  to  the  S's  he  would  have  had  a  different  line 
to  write,  and  he  would  have  needed  more  than  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  to  think  of  some  terse  expression  to  sym- 
bolize and  describe  the  combination  of  "pep,"  fun,  per- 
sonality and  huskiness  that  went  to  make  up  Fred  when 
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he  hit  the  Artcraft  lot  to  do  three  pictures 

in  as  many  months  and  which  will  be  shown  all  over 
the  world  within  the  year. 

But   to  go  back  to  our  muttons — providing  it 
isn't  a  meatless  day — we  must  needs  chronicle  and 
describe  Fred's  debut  into  Filmdom  and  the  ac- 
companying  excitement.      In   the   first   place 
Fred  closed  a  very  busy  New  York  season  of 
his  successful  musical  comedy  "Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern" on  Saturday  night  and  instead  of  going  to 
his  country  home  to  rest  his  frayed  nerves,  as  most 
stars  do,  he  leaped  aboard  a  train  Sunday  morning 
and  tore  out  for  California.    Four  days  on  the  train 
was  enough  vacation,  for  when  he  untangled  himself 
from  the  ropes  Doug  Fairbanks  and  his  cowhands  had 
used  to  haul  him  off  the  Limited,  Stone  announced 
that  he  was  "A  rearin'  to  go!" 

Fred  didn't  know  what  he  had  got  into  when 
he  arrived  in  Los  for  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  plat- 
form of  his  car  than  a  lariat  landed  about  his  neck  and  in 

*  Casting  the  First  Stone,  in  Celluloidese  means  as 
follows:  Each  production  that  a  star  does  in  a  year  is 
numbered  thus:  First  Stone — Sixth  Pickford — Third 
Ferguson — etc.  "Casting"  is  selecting  the  players  who 
are  to  appear  in  a  certain  production.  Therefore  putting 
all  this  together  brings  out  the  deftly  concealed  fact  that 
the  title  means  selecting  the  people  for  Fred  Stone's  first 
photodramatic  production  and  is  not  used  to  show  the 
writer's  deep  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Also  and  inci- 
dentally the  title  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  But 
it  is  a  good  title  and  the  story  could  be  worse  so  why 
keep  them  strangers  in  a  family  publication? 


.; 


First   Stone 


comedian  named  Fred 
strata  to  mere  pebbles. 

McGaffey 


another  moment  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  while  Doug 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  cowboys  shot  blank  cartridges 
at  his  tootsies. 

The  Lasky  people  had  picked  out  a  great  home  for  Fred, 
high  up  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town  and  his  nearest 
neighbor  within  a  half  mile  being  Cecil  B.  de  Mille,  who 
lives  a  hundred  yards  away  in  a  near  duplicate  of  the  palace 
rented  by  Stone.  Inside  of  three  hours  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  house  was  whose  for  Mrs.  de  Mille  was  call- 
ing on  Mrs.  Stone  and  the  Stone  children  were  exploring 
the  neighborhood  under  the  guidance  of  C.  B.'s  twain. 

Early  the  next  morning — in  fact,  too  early — Fred  Stone 
was  over  on  the  lot  ready  to  begin  work.  No  one  was 
there  to  receive  him  and  he  spent  an  hour  roaming  around 
before  the  rest  of  the  hands  got  down — hung  up  the  coat 
and  the  old  dinner  pail  and  got  all  set  for  a  day  of  honest 
toil. 

Fred's  first  picture  was  a  western  "Johnny 
Get  Your  Gun,"  and  all  the  cowboys  who 
work  in  pictures  welcomed  it  with  gur 
gles  of  glee  for  once  upon  a  time  a 
celebrated  stage  cowboy  came  out 
to  do  a  Western,  all  dolled  up  in 
true   cowboy   style   from   wide 
brim  Stetson  to  pin  heel  boots, 
carried  a  regiment  of  arti.lery 
on  each  ship,  and  a  bandana 
around  his  neck  and  was  a 
real    cowhand  —  all    except 
knowing    which    end    of    a 
horse  started  first.    Ever  since 
the  first  couple  of  days  they 
had  the  stage  cowboy  on  the 
ranch,    the   real    cowboys   have 
been    sitting   up    nights    getting 
their  hair  pants  all  baggy  at  the 
knees  praying  for  the  arrival  of  an- 
other stage  cowboy.     Cowboys  came 
from  miles  around  and  offered  to  work 
with  Stone  just  for  the  laughs  they 
would  get. 

The  first  day  Fred  was  to  go  out 
to  the  ranch  the  cowpersons  were 
up  betimes  and  when  the  star  ar- 
rived in  his  automobile  with  Donald 
Crisp,  the  director,  they  were,  so  to 
speak,  "all  set." 

It  was  a  little  cloudy  when  Stone 
arrived  and  they  had  about  an  hour 
until  the  sun  came  out  so   the  cow- 
hands   got    to    playing    among    them- 
selves— just  careless  like.     The  subject 
of  roping  came  up  and  the  best  of  them 
went  out  and  threw  all  the  fancy  stuff 
he  had  up  his  sleeve  and  it  was 
hard   stuff   at   that. 
Then    one    of    the 
boys    in    a    modest 


kind  of  a  way,  allowed  they  would  all  like  to  see  a  sample 
of  the  roping  Mister  Stone  pulled  to  bunk  the  New  York 
theatre-goers. 

Fred  stepped  out  and  admitted  that  he  was  only  an 
actor  and  of  course  not  much  of  a  hand  with  a  rope  but 
still  he  was  always  willing  to  oblige  and  if  he  could  afford 
a  lot  of  innocent  young  men  a  little  amusement  he  was  not 
the  person  to  deny  them.  Then  he  pulled  every  stunt 
that  had  been  pulled  and  ended  up  by  doing  things  with  a 
rope  that  the  cattlehands  didn't  know  were  possible. 

Stone's  exhibition  left  them  groggy  but  still  game,  so 
some  horses  were  brought  out  and  after  he  had  roped  and 
hogtied  a  pony  in  just  ten  seconds  less  than  the  best  one 
of  the  bunch,  most  of  the  reckless  riders  of  the  range  were 
all  worn  out  and  had  to  sit  down  in  the  shade  for  a  long 
rest.  The  few  that  hadn't  taken  the  count  went  out  and 
gathered  in  Mildred. 

Mildred  is  a  mild-eyed,  mouse-colored,  flea-bitten  nag 
that  has  the  reputation  of  throwing  more  motion-picture 
actors  and  cowboys,  further  and  harder  than  any  other 
one  horse  west  of  the  rockies.  Mildred  is  a  docile  thing 
when  it  comes  to  being  saddled,  but  once  the  stranger  gets 
into  the  seat,  she  can  pull  aesthetic  dancing  that  makes 
Ruth  St.  Denis  look  like  a  stone-boat. 

Mildred  and  Fred  held  a  little  waltzing  contest  all  over 
the  ten-acre  lot  and  Mildred  allowed  she  was  all  tuckered 
out  while  Fred  was  still  sighing  for  just  one  more  Fox  Trot. 

The  few  cattle  persons  that  were  left  were  hanging  grog- 
gily  onto  the  ropes  when  this  session  was  over,  but  slid 

quietly  into  uncon- 

g      k*      L>  sciousness       when 

Stone  remarked,  in 

a  burst  of  interest, 

— "Let's  send  up  to 

Wyoming  for 

a  good  buck- 


Fred  pulled  every 
stunt  that  had  been 
pulled  and  ended 
up  by  doing  things 
with  a  rope  that 
the  cattlehands 
didn't  know  were 
possible. 
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Photography — the 


Triangle  photog- 
raphy has  been 
remarked,  during 
the  past  year,  for 
its  combined  soft- 
ness and  brilliance, 
for  its  clear  defini- 
tion and  a  certain 
landscape  quality 
in  location  work. 
At  times  it  has  had 
genuine  perspec- 
tive— a  real  third 
dimension.  Nick- 
olaus,  the  enthusi- 
astic student  and 
scientist,  has  been 
responsible  for  this. 


DO  you  know  that  a  cameraman  can  ruin  a  photoplay 
by   a   careful   endeavor   to   make   all   his  scenes 
"pretty,"  just  as  he  might  ruin  it  by  carelessness 
or  lack  of  effort  to  make  "pretty"  scenes  at  the 
right  time? 

Do  you  know  that 
active  photography 
possesses  distinct 
shadings  of  tempo — 
like  music — and  that 
a  great  cameraman 
"conducts"  his  tempo 
as  a  renowned  conduc- 
tor might  indicate  the 
time  in  different  move- 
ments of  a  symphony? 

Do  you  know  that 
the  equipment  neces- 
sary today  before  a 
cameraman  can  start 
shooting  costs  $2,000, 
of  which  $1,500  is  for 
the  bare  camera 
alone?  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago  $300  would 
have  purchased  a 
whole  studio  outfit. 

Do  you  realize  that 
we  are  just  standing 
on  the  ocean  shore,  as 
far  as  realizing  the 
possibilities  of  active 
photography  in  itself? 
I  mean  the  possibili- 
ties of  expressing  emo- 
tion and  even  the 
deepest  shades  of 
thought  b  y  photo- 
graphic effect  apart 
from  all  acting. 

I  assume  that  these 
and  many  other  things 
are  not  familiar  to 
you,  no  matter  how 
regularly    you    attend 

picture  theatres  and  read  Photoplay  Magazine.  The 
publicity  attaching  to  motion  pictures,  reviews  and  the 
popular  type  of  scientific  articles  have  all  dwelt  upon  the 
star,  the  play,  or  the  absorbingly  interesting  process  of 
turning  dramatic  ideas  into  permanent  pictorial  narratives. 
Photography  has  been  taken  for  granted. 
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How  Photoplay  Mechanics  have  advanced 
hand  in  hand  with  the  photoplay  itself  — 
a    real,  never' told    romance    of   science. 


Yet  the  photography  of  today,  and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
is  just  as  far  ahead  of  the  photography  of  the  old  Biograph 
days  as — well,  I'll  be  safe  and  use  contemporary  salaries  as  , 
a  comparison. 

Now  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean  by  that  "pretty  picture" 
comparison  I  used  at  first.  I  had  a  scene  the  other  day 
in  which  the  script  called  for  a  little  girl  in  a  tenement 
window,  fading  because  she  was  shut  away  from  the  sun- 
shine and  air.  That  scene  demanded  a  vagueness  and  gloom 
about  it,  but  the  cameraman — because  the  kid  had  pretty 
hair — could  not  resist  putting  an  arc  outside  that  window, 
not  to  simulate  sunshine,  but  to  lighten  up  the  room  to 
catch  a  sheen  on  her  hair  even  in  the  supposedly  sombre 
flat.  He  got  it.  It  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  But  the 
whole  scene  had  to  be  shot  over,  because  the  camera  failed 
to  carry  out  the  dramatic  idea  conceived  and  executed,  in 
order,  by  author,  director  and  child. 
You  see  the  camera  is  the  fourth  in- 
gredient in  any  reality  simulated  on  the 
screen.  A  combination  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  D.  W.  Griffith  and  John  Gals- 
worthy couldn't  make  a  screen  reality 
if  the  cameraman  did  not  do  his  part. 
As  to  tempo:  an  actor  plays  at  one 
speed  for  comedy,  at  another  for  drama, 

Below — this  trick  is  not  a  trick  at  all,  but  a  scientific 
triumph  and  photographic  convenience  the  credit 
for  which  is  claimed  by  half  a  dozen  moving  picture 
pioneers.  The  "match"  is,  as  you  have  probably 
supposed,  not  a  match,  but  a  tiny  electric  arc  in  a 
wood  box  operated  by  an  insulated  button. 


All  moonlight  and  night  effects  are  made  by  stopping  down 
the  camera  and  then  using  dye  on  the  positive.  Until  a 
few  months  ago  we  had  no  substitute  for  the  great  German 
blue  die  that  used  to  simulate  absolutely  perfect  moonlight 
even  on  the  old  prints  of  three  and  four  years  ago,  but  now 
U.  S.  discoverers  are  mastering  this  difficulty  as  they  are 
everything  else,  and  soon  an  equal  or  greater  dye  will  be 
our  own. 


at  another  for  pathos.  So  with  the  cameraman.  He  shoots 
for  cheerful  tempo,  sharp  tempo,  soft  tempo.  He  must 
register  the  atmosphere  in  his  cranking,  just  as  the  director 
does  in  his  commanded  action.  I  can  best  show  you  by 
another  illustration. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  girl.    She  is  living  in  poverty,  fight- 


Mile-a-Minute    Art 


By  John  M.  Nickolaus 

Laboratory  Chief  and  Director  of  Photography,  Triangle  Film  Corporation 


ing  temptation,  struggling  to  live  and  keep  clean  at  the 
same  time.  Finally,  romance  comes  to  her  and  she  mar- 
ries a  man  of  wealth  who  sincerely  loves  her.  For  a  time 
her  life  is  one  of  tranquil  beauty;  filled  with  happiness, 
affection  and  achievement.  Then  the  shadow  of  her  child- 
hood comes  over  her;  her  husband  is  made  aware  of  the 
singular  and  questionable  circumstances  of  her  family — 
questions  come  up,  anger  and  doubt  follow  them.  She  is 
plunged  into  a  situation  of  mystery  and  misunderstanding. 
First,  we  must  produce  a  dingy  atmosphere  to  get  over 
the  hopelessness  of  the  girl's  childhood.  The  picture  must 
be  clear  and  easy  to  comprehend,  but  the  photography 
must  be  dull;  it  must  have  no  brilliance;  it  must  move 
tardily;  it  must  be  a  sort  of  compendium  of  those  things 
in  life  we  wish  to  avoid.  Then  comes  happiness.  Now, 
the  cameraman  can  revel  in  the  best  of  191 8  photography. 
He  must  get  sweet,  smooth  composition,  even  and  perfect 
lighting,  charming  little  surprise  effects  of  light  and 
shadow;  the  picture,  just  as  a  picture,  must  swing  the 
spectator  into  the  mood  of  joy.  Then  follows  mystery. 
Now  we  must  have  strong,  sharp  contrasts— ink  blacks 
and  sunlike  whites.  The  characters  must  be  thrown  into 
strong  relief;  the  shadows  must  be  cut  clean  as  though 
with  a  knife,  and  dark.  All  the  effects  must  be  severe  and 
keen.  Your  photography  is,  now,  not  dull,  as  in  the  first 
phase,  nor  soft  and  beautiful  as  in  the  second;  it  is  sharp, 
startling,  suggestive  of  mysterious  surprises.  It  is 
dramatic! 

Every  one  of  my  cameramen  is  required  to  have  a  com- 
plete script,  like  the  director's.     He  studies  this  care- 
fully.   He  goes  into  the  action  thoroughly,  forms  a  con- 
cept    of     the     characters, 
studies  the  necessities  and 
possibilities.    When  the 
director   finally  says 
"Shoot!"  he's  as  much 
the    spirit    of    the 


Here  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  develop- 
ments of  modern  mo- 
tion picture  photogra- 
phy— turning  the  lens 
direcdy  into  the  sun- 
shine or  lamps,  and, 
with  a  slight  shading 
of  course  from  direct 
or  fogging  rays,  photo- 
graphing at  the  source 
of  light  instead  of  from 
a  reflection. 


in 


The  greatest  and  most  thrilling 
scenes  of  motion  pictures,  such  as 
above  scene  from  "  Intolerance," 
are  as  a  matter  of  truth  no  bigger 
than  a  boy's  thumbnail.  The 
mightiest  number  of  people,  the 
most  minute  details  you  ever  see 
on  the  screen,  are  all  compressed 
into  that  size  in  reality. 

play  as  any  of  them.  He 
must  feel  every  situation. 
If  he's  simply  grinding, 
like  a  mechanic,  he's  not 
getting  a  photoplay;  he's 
turning  out  yards  of 
commercial  photography. 
Before  a  set  is  shot, 
here  on  the  Triangle  lot,  I  want  to  see  the  walls.  Recently 
I  had  to  condemn  the  head  property  man's  prize  purchase 
— a  job  lot  of  wall  paper  of  fine  quality,  generally  hand- 
some appearance,  and  of  sufficiently  refined  composition 
to  be  pasted  up  in  any  man's  house.  I  condemned  it  be- 
cause the  color  combinations,  while  pleasing  to  the  eye, 


The  price  of  developer  and  other 
laboratory  materials  has  advanced  from 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  percent 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These 
materials  are  more  precious  than  gold. 
Researchers  are  scouring  the  whole 
allied  world  and  are  buying  up  chemi- 
cals in  microscopic  amounts  from 
country  drugstores,  and  out  of  the  way 
places,  while  still  other  researchers  are 
busy  with  substitutes. 

were  lost,  blurred  or  blended 
in  that  other  eye,  the  camera. 
Blue  takes  white,  if  not  too 
dark.  Yellow,  of  certain 
shades,  is  the  finest  of  all 
photographic  whites  because 
it  is  soft.  White  itself,  in 
any  strong  light,  is  apt  to 
"halate" — that  is,  to  throw  back  a  blurring  halo  that 
seems  like  a  radiance  in  the  film.  Red,  reproduced  on  the 
screen,  becomes  black.  In  a  careful  modification  of  these 
primary  colors,  in  costumes  and  decorations,  we  get  an 
apparent  effect  of  tints  and  shades.    Thus,  by  using  roses 


(Continued  on  page  115) 
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JOHANNA 


By  Dale 


ing  incident,  Johanna's  pent 
up  rage  inspired  the  propelling 
foot  to  a  shove  that  well  nigh 
turned  herself  and  the  rocker 
over  on  the  floor.  Only  by  a 
n|k  A   \.    i&2  mighty   effort   did   she   avoid 

disaster  and  bring  her  feet 
back  to  terra  firma.  Then  in 
a  frenzy  of  exasperation,  she 
grasped  the  chair  firmly  by 
the  arms  and  bounced  up  and 
down,  stamping  her  feet  in 
noisy  emphasis. 

"For  the  land's  sake,  Jo- 
hanna! What  forever  are 
you  doin'! "  called  her  ma  from 
the  kitchen.  "I  never  heerd 
such  a  racket  in  my  life!'-' 

Johanna's    sullen   young 

brows  met   in   an   ugly   line. 

"It's  my  racket,  I  guess!"  she 

cried  back  defiantly,  "and  I 

only  wisht  I  could  kick  the 

house  down ! " 

There  was  a  quick  rush 
of  feet  along  the  hallway 
and   Johanna's   ma   stood 
in  the  doorway. 

"Don't  you  give  me 
none  of  your  sass, 
Miss!"  she  warned  que- 
rulously. "I've  a  mind 
to  come  over  there  and 
box  your  ears!" 

Johanna  loved  to  prepare  the  dainty  meals  for  the  convalescent  *■    JuSt     WISnt     yOU  0. 

soldier,  whenever  she  could  induce  ma  to  leave  the  kitchen.  try      it ! "      shrieked     Jo- 

hanna spitefully,  swing- 
JOHANNA  set  one  shabby  little  foot  flat  against  the      ing  her  rocker  around  to  meet  the  attack.     But  her  ma's 
porch  railing  and  lunged  backward  viciously.     The      discretion  stampeded  her  valor  and  Johanna  listened  to 
crazy   old   rocker   creaked   in   outraged   protest   and      her  retreating  footsteps  with  a  lowering  face, 
teetered  too  and  fro  on  its  decrepit  rounds  like  an  She  would  have  liked  to  mix  it  with  her  ma,  not  be- 

angry  hen  disturbed  in  her  setting.  But  Johanna  paid  no  cause  she  disliked  the  co-author  of  her  being,  but  because 
heed  to  the  protests.  She  continued  to  lurch  backward  even  a  family  row  would  have  broken  the  monotony  of 
and  forward,  faster  and  faster,  while  she  totaled  up  the  her  day.  In  lieu  of  which  she  twisted  back  to  the  railing 
sum  of  her  woes,  and  eyed  the  landscape  with  bitter  dis-      and  took  it  out  on  the  rocker. 

favor.  Her  thoughts  drifted  to  the  "collitch"  fellow  her  pa  had 

As  far  back  as  she  could  remember,  her  days  and  nights  fired  the  month  before.  He  had  come  down  to  the  Rens- 
had  been  bound  around  by  the  iron  rule  of  self  denial.  sailer  farm  to  work  during  his  vacation,  and  he  had  been 
Her  ma  traveled  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  Johanna  nice  to  Johanna.  Too  nice,  according  to  her  brother,  Jake, 
liked  was  a  prompting  from   the  Evil  who  had  caught  Johanna  talking  to  him 

One  and  should  be  put  down  with  all  «  Tohanna  Enlists  "  over  tne  Pasture  fence-    If  Ja^e  had  con- 

possible  despatch,  and  her  pa  opined  •*  tented   himself  with  ordering  the  col- 

that  her  ma  was  right  when  it  came  x\ARRATED(  by  permission,  from  the  ,e8ian  back  to  the  fields>  a11  would  have 
to  girls.  Which  dispensed  with  the  IN  Artcraft  photoplay  of  the  same  been  well,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of 
argument    in    so    far    as    it    concerned     name;  adapted  from  a  two-part  story      a  brotherly  remark  to  Johanna  which 

Johanna.  °rodS  wfththe  fdlowT^as?"81"* J      savored  of  the  barnyard,  and  Jake  bit 

Ever  since  the  day  an  overexuberant  W1        e       owinS  cas  •  fae  dust,  while  Johanna,  heroine  for  the 

train  hand  had  seen  her  riding  on  her  ,  ,          „        „           .,       _. , .    .  first  time  in  her  life,  danced  up  and 

,  •„  j     u   j       i       .    j       Johanna  Renssaller Mary  Pickford  ,  f  r,    .   , '      .  v   _* 

pa's    milk    wagon    and    had    shouted  "Maw"  Renssaller           Anne  Schaefer  down  for  joy.     But  her  joy  was  short- 

"Hello,  Cutie!"  at  her,  she  had  been  "Paw"  Renssaller ....... .Fred  Huntley  lived,   for   the   collitch   fellow,   grip  in 

banished   from  the  town  trips,  her  pa     Private  Vibbard Monte  Blue  hand,  hit  the  high  road  that  night  and 

allowing  that  no  man,  even  if  he  was  a  C1^t,  Van  RenssallerT)ous^  MacLean  Johanna's  pa  gave  her  the  worst  lar- 

train  hand,  was  going  to  get  fresh  with  ^jor  Wappington .WW  John^ Stapling  ™Pin  she'd  ever  Sot  in  her  life- 

a  nice  girl.    At  memory  of  this  humiliat-      Colonel  Fanner Wallace  Beery  The    only    thing    that    lightened   the 
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gloom  of  Johanna's  thoughts  as  she  scuffed  her  shoes  out 
against  the  baseboard  of  the  railing  was  the  knowledge 
that  vacation  had  put  an  end  to  her  schooling  for  the  time 
being.  Her  family  tried  her  soul  severely,  but  the  school 
teacher  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Moreover,  Johanna 
in  her  nineteen  years  of  ignorance  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  third  reader  classroom  and  the  name,  "Lunk- 
head," applied  to  her  by  a  pupil  high  in  favor,  had  stuck 
like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  Johanna  scowled  darkly  at 
the  memory. 

An  alien  note  broke  suddenly  across  her  brooding.  From 
the  highway  came  the  sound  of  voices  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  tramping  feet.  Johanna  sprang  to  the  railing  and 
gazed  eagerly  down  the  road.  Hundreds  of 
marching,  khaki-clad  men  met  her  eye,  their 
colors  whipping  stiffly  to  the  breeze.  And 
they  were  heading  directly  her  way. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  in  petrifaction, 
then,  her  rancor  forgotten,  she  let  the  house- 
hold in  on  her  discovery. 

"Ma!    Ma!"  she  cried,  "come  on  out! 
Quick!   The  sogers  are  comin'!"  Stampeding 
down  the  front  steps,  she  hurled  herself  out  to 
the  front  gate  as  the  vanguard  of  the  regiment 
swung  by.     A  genial  trooper  with  a  merry  eye 
hailed   her  as  she  hung  over  the  pickets.     "Ah! 
there!  girlie!     Give  us  a  kiss,  will  you?" 

Johanna  beamed  on  him  happily.     Sogers 
were  certainly  nice  men.     No  one  else  had 
ever  wanted  to  kiss  her.     But 
her  ma's   voice  sounded   the 
knell   to   romance.     "Mercy 
on  us,  Johanna!      You  got 
no  business  down  here  with 
all  them  sogers  goin'  by.    You 
go  right  back  up  to  the  porch!" 

Johanna's  small,  none  too  clean 
hands   tightened   on   the   picket 
gate  and  her  whole  slim  figure 
grew  taut  with  resistance.     She 
eyed  her  ma  with'  hard  disfavor. 
"I  won't  neither!      I'm  a-goin'  to 
stay  right  here!" 

Johanna's  pa  and  her  brother 
Jake,  and  the  Hired  Man  who 
went  courtin'  the  girl  on  the 
next    farm    because    he     ^ 
didn't  dast  look  at  Jo-  ^^^fl 
hanna,    came    run-     .^^^H 
ning    down     from    ^M 
the  barn  and  di-    ^^^H 


"The  best  man  wins"  the  two  rivals  agreed.  And  the  best 
man  did  win — Johanna,  the  little  country  girl,  saw  to  that. 


verted  her  ma's  attention.  Johanna  continued  to  watcfl 
the  passing  men  with  a  wary  eye  on  her  ma. 

But  Johanna  had  not  seen  the  last  of  her  soldiers.  As 
the  line  of  khaki-clad  figures  swept  on  down  the  road,  they 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  shouted  command 
and  Johanna  saw  their  General  in  conference  with  her  pa. 
Evidently  some  bargain  had  been  concluded  and  from  the 
satisfied  grin  on  pa's  face  when  he  came  back  to  the 
house,  it  was  greatly  to  his  advantage. 

"They  can't  git  to  the  Corners  before  night-fall,"  she 
heard  him  say  to  ma.  "They  want  to  camp  in  the  fields. 
There's  a  sick  fellow  with  them,  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  with.     Officer  he  is,  too." 

Johanna  burst  into  the  conversation,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  "He's  welcome  to  my  room,"  she  panted. 
"I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  anyway.     I'm  too  excited." 

So  it  came  about  that  a  couple  of  privates  half  led,  half 
carried  a  drooping  figure  in  an  officer's  uniform  up 
the  narrow  stairs  to  Johanna's  prim  little  room. 
Johanna's  eyes  followed  him  curiously  but  all 


The  only  thing  that  lightened 
the  gloom  of  Johanna's 
thoughts  as  she  scuffed  her 
shoes  out  against  the  base- 
board of  the  fence  railing  was 
the  knowledge  that  vacation 
had  put  an  end  to  her 
schooling. 
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she  could  see  was  a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  handsome  face 
under  a  mass  of  black  hair.     Lieutenant  Colonel 
LeRoy,  his  name  was.  It  was  a  grand  sounding  name 
and    Johanna    repeated    it    over    and    over    again 
through  the  weary  watches  of  the  night  as  she 
balanced  herself  on  the  kitchen  chair  which  served 
as  her  bed.     Once  she  had  a  beautiful  dream  in 
which  the  officer  and  herself  were  eloping  in  a  big 
motor-car.     The  car  was  racing  along  at  light- 
ning speed   and   they   had   almost   reached   the 
church  when  they  crashed  over  an  embankment 
and  went  falling  down  and  down — 

Johanna  came  to  her  senses  with  a  bump  as  • 
she  found  herself  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  the 
upturned  kitchen  chair.     After  this  catastrophe 
she  slept  with  one  eye  open. 

On  the  next  morning  she  learned  that  the 
soldier  was  still  too  ill  to  be  moved  and  that 
the  Commander  had  decided  to  camp  on  their 
farm  indefinitely.  Pa  and  ma  were  delighted  be- 
cause this  meant  that  they  could  sell  milk  to  the 

men  at  a  fair  profit 
and  that  ma's  bread 
and  pies  would  be 
more  in  demand  than 
ever.  All  day 


long 

there 

was 

a    con- 

stant 

stream 

Her  love  for  LeRoy  be- 
came a  settled  conviction 
in  her  mind  and  she  in- 
terpreted his  somewhat 
lordly  interest  in  her  visits 
as  evidence  of  the  same 
emotion  on  his  part.  But 
he  never  told  her  so. 


of  soldiers  going  to  and  from  the  kitchen  door  to  buy 
food  and  Johanna  had  the  one  hilarious  time  of  her  drab 
and  starved  young  life.  Her  ma  was  too  busy  to  notice 
her  enjoyment  but  she  did  become  instantly  suspicious 
when  she  saw  Johanna  at  the  wash  basin  for  the  second 
time  that  day. 

"You  aint  washing  your  hands  twice,"  she  snapped. 
"They  get  awful   sticky  with   the  pies,"  Johanna  an- 
swered with  unusual  meekness. 

"It's  the  first  time  you  ever  noticed  it,"  ma  retorted; 
and  after  that  tried  to  watch  Johanna  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eyes. 

But  she  could  not  follow  the  child  everywhere  and  she 
missed  a  thrilling  conversation  with  Adjutant  Van  Ren- 
ssaller,  a  handsome  young  officer  who  looked  all  the 
younger  for  being  slightly  gray  about  the  temples.  His  kind 
brown  eyes  regarded  Johanna  quizzically  as  she  chattered 
about  the  events  of  the  day  and  she  found  it  very  easy 
to  confide  her  woes  to  this  dignified  officer  who  was  not 
too  dignified  to  sympathize  with  her  wrongs  or  laugh  at 
her  jokes. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  Johanna  had  evolved  a  bright 
idea  which  she  related  breathlessly  to  pa.  She  wanted  the 
hired  man  to  build  her  a  stand  out  by  the  front  fence 
where  she  could  sell  things  to  the  soldiers.  Pa  was  in- 
clined to  pooh-pooh  the  suggestion,  chiefly  because  it 
came  from  Johanna,  but  the  thought  had  taken  root  and 
she  heard  him  ordering  Hiram  to  build  a  booth  with  a 
striped  awning  over  it  which  he  straightway  stocked  up 
with  soda-pop,  candies  and  cigarettes  from 
the  city. 

The  booth  was  a  great  success.  The  sol- 
diers clustered  around  it  like  bees  around 
honey-suckle  and  Johanna  longed  for  four 
hands  instead  of  two  that  she  might  wait  on 
them  quicker.  As  soon  as  pa  noticed  her 
popularity  with  the  boys,  he  ordered  her  away 
from  the  stand,  but  on  that  day  trade  fell  off 
so  markedly  that  he  grudgingly  allowed  her 
to  return. 

One  day,  while  in  the  midst  of  her  work  at 
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the   booth,   a  rough-looking  private   elbowed 
his  way   through   the   throng  and   de- 
manded strawberry  pop.     His  man- 
ner suggested  that  in  spite  of  his 
uniform,    he    had    been    drinking 
something  stronger  than  pop  and 
Johanna  drew  back  from  him  in 
indignation.     "Don't    be    bashful, 
little  one,"  the  fellow  leered.    "And 
give  us  a  kiss  along  with  the  drink.  i 

They  do  tell  me  a  kiss  goes  with         ^C  X 
all  your  drinks."  ^jf  j^* 

The  words  had  hardly  left 
his  lips  before  a  fist  shot 
out  suddenly  from  the 
crowd  and  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground.  He  strug- 
gled to  his  feet,  with  a 
curse  and  stood  facing 
a  husky  soldier  whose 
fists  were  clenched  for 
the  next  blow. 

"Vibbard's  m  y 
name,"  the  soldier 
said  grimly.  "If 
you  want  any 
more,  you'll  know 
where  to  find  me. 
Come  on,  Johanna, 
let's  get  out  of 
this." 

He  half  led,  half 
carried    the   bewil- 
dered girl  out  of  the 
booth.  They  walked 
to    her    home     to- 
gether   almost    with- 
out a  word  but  as  he 
left  her  at   the   gate, 
she  tried   to   thank  him. 
He  stopped  her  with  an  abrupt  gesture. 

"That's  all  right,  kid,"  he  said,  gruffly.  "You  ought 
not  to  be  left  there  alone  with  rough-necks  like  that. 
After  this,  I'm  going  to  stick  around." 

And  "stick  around"  he  did.  Johanna  found  him  an 
almost  constant  visitor  at  the  booth  whenever  he  was  off 
duty.  She  was  grateful  for  his  protection  but  it  soon 
became  rather  irritating  for  he  was  not  the  man  to  try  to 
hide  his  too  obvious  infatuation. 

Matters  reached  a  crisis  on  one  moonlight  night 
when  Vibbard  had  persuaded  her  to  take  a  walk  with 
him.  As  they  reached  the  path  known  as  "lover's  lane" 
he  had  made  an  awkward,  half-boyish  attempt  to  kiss  her 
and  been  promptly  and  vigorously  slapped.  After  the 
quarrel  that  followed,  Vibbard  had  kept  away  from  the 
booth  although  Johanna  often  saw  him  watching  her. 

Johanna  found  this  episode  all  the  more  annoying  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  LeRoy  who  was  still  confined 
to  her  little  room.  The  romantic  figure  of  the  convales- 
cent officer  had  caught  the  girl's  imagination — she  loved 
to  read  to  him  and  bring  him  the  dainty  meals  which  she 
prepared  herself  whenever  she  could  induce  ma  to  leave 
the  kitchen.  Once  when  returning  from  one  of  those  trips 
with  the  empty  tray,  she  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the 
parlor  mirror.  It  was  still  rosy  from  LeRoy's  teasing  flat- 
tery and  sparkling  with  the  joy  of  intrigue. 

"Why!"  she  gasped,  still  staring  at  the  reflection.  "Why, 
I'm  pretty.  I'm  real  pretty.  It  must  be  because  I'm  in  love." 

From  that  moment  her  love  for  LeRoy  became  a  settled 
conviction  in  her  mind  and  she  interpreted  his  somewhat 
lordly  interest  in  her  visits  as  evidence  of  the  same  emo- 
tion on  his  part.  But  he  never  told  her  so  and  this  was 
the  only  cloud  on  an  otherwise  sunny  sky. 


LeRoy   made  some  futile   attempts   to  pacify  the  infuriated  man  whose 

jealous  rage  could  only  give  one  interpretation  to  the  scene  before  him.  He 

would  listen  to  neither  of  them  however. 

To  bring  this  declaration  about,  she  spent  all  her  pin- 
money  on  finery  and  studied  the  "beauty  hints"  in  the 
town  paper.  In  this  column  she  learned  that  milk  baths 
were  invaluable  as  a  skin  tonic,  having  been  used  with 
equal  success  by  opera  divas  and  Cleopatra.  That  eve- 
ning ma  raged  violently  because  two  brimming  milk  pails 
brought  in  by  the  chore-boy  had  disappeared. 

LeRoy  had  been  uneasy  and  restless  all  evening  and 
midnight  found  him  still  wide-awake  and  nervous.  Jo- 
hanna's attitude  when  she  brought  up  his  supper  had 
piqued  him  more  than  he  cared  to  admit  even  to  himself. 
She  was  usually  only  too  glad  to  sit  down  and  chat  but 
tonight  she  had  slammed  the  tray  down  on  the  tab'e  and 
dashed  out  with  a  smothered  giggle.  "She's  up  to  some- 
thing," LeRoy  thought  miserably  as  he  paced  the  floor  of 
the  tiny  room  long  after  the  family  had  gone  to  sleep. 
Finally  he  could  bear  the  inaction  no  longer.  He  made 
his  way  rather  feebly  down  the  stairs  intending  to  go  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  garden  but  light  glimmering  through  the 
chinks  in  the  kitchen  door  arrested  him  and  he  started 
in  that  direction. 

As  he  turned  the  knob  in  the  door,  he  heard  a  scream 
and  crash  from  within.  He  opened  it  just  as  a  white  figure 
flashed  past  him  into  the  other  room,  leaving  him  staring 
in  bewilderment  at  an  overturned  bath-tub  from  which 
poured  a  widening  stream  of  milk. 

LeRoy's  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  effort  of  the  dis- 
covery and  its  solution  at  the  same  time.  He  collapsed 
on  a  kitchen  chair  and  waited  for  the  answer, 'not  being 
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familiar  with  the  habits  of  either  Cleopatra  or  the  divas. 
In  a  few  moments  the  answer  came  in  the  form  of  an 
irate  Johanna,  rather  sketchily  clothed  in  a  bath-robe  and 
felt  slippers. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  demanded  furiously. 

"That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
doorway.    They  both  turned  to  face  Vibbard. 

LeRoy  made  some  futile  attempts  to  pacify  the  in- 
furiated man  whose  jealous  rage  could  give  only  one  inter- 
pretation to  the  scene  before  him.  He  would  listen  to 
neither  of  them  however  and  suddenly  threw  himself  upon 
Leroy,  striking  him  to  the  floor. 

Johanna,  terrified,  rushed  screaming  out  of  the  room. 
When  she  returned,  she  found  LeRoy  struggling  weakly  to 
his  feet,  his  face  more  pale  than  ever  with  white-hot  fury. 

"Ever  see  a  court-martial,  Johanna?"  he  asked.  "You'll 
"You  must  get  him  ^\     be    present    at    one    to- 

out  of  it,  you  must  m  •*■*$     morrow.      Then     you'll 

for  my  sake,"  Johanna 
plead  to  the  young 
Judge -Advocate.  The 
young  officer  answered 
her  pleading  look  with 
one  fraught  with  un- 
derstanding. 


6 


know  what  happens  to  a 
ruffian    private    who 
strikes  a  superior  offi- 
cer." 
"What — what    does 


sided,  regretted  his  charge  and  made  every  effort  to  have 
it  withdrawn.  But  law  is  law,  especially  in  war-time  and 
Vibbard  seemed  a  doomed  man. 

"You  must  get  him  out  of  it,  you  must  for  my  sake," 
Johanna  sobbed  to  the  young  Judge-Advocate  who  was 
trying  to  calm  her  after  she  had  testified. 

The  young  officer  answered  her  pleading  look  with  one 
so  fraught  with  pity  and  understanding  that  it  startled 
her  even  in  her  distress. 

"I'd  do  anything  to  help  you,  little  girl,"  he  said,  softly. 
"And  in  this  case  I  think  I  can.    At  least  I  can  try." 

He  did  try.  A-nd  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  hopes 
of  either  of  them.  For  he  discovered  that  the  charge- 
sheet  did  not  state  that  Vibbard  struck  an  officer  while  ir 
the  execution  of  his  office  which  rendered  the  charge  nul 
and  void.  Vibbard  was  freed  amid  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-soldiers. 

One  of  the  first  to  congratulate  him  was  LeRoy. 

"Bygones  are  bygones,  Vibbard,"  he  exclaimed.     "I': 
meeting  you  now  man  to  man.    We'll  ride  together  to  ge 
Johanna  and  let  her  choose  between  us.    It  will  settle  the 
thing  forever  and  avoid  another  little  misunderstanding." 

Vibbard  scowled  for  a  moment  at  this  advance,  then 
grinned  and  grasped  the  officer's 
hand. 

I'm  agreed  if  you  are/'  he  said 


happen?"  quaked  Johanna,  frozen  with  terror. 

"If  you  will  consult  the  code,  my  dear,"  he  told  her 
dryly,  "you  will  see  that  the  penalty  is  'death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court-martial  may  direct.'  " 

********** 

The  next  few  days  were  nightmares  to  poor  Johanna 
who  felt  as  if  she  were  caught  in  the  vast  machinery  of 
martial  law.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  ad- 
jutant Van  Renssaller  who  had  been  appointed  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  case,  she  felt  that  she  would  have  lost 
her  mind.  Between  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  poor  Vibbard 
and  the  sense  that  in  some  vague  way  she  was  responsible, 
the  child's  days  were  an  agony  of  fear  and  remorse.  She 
had  told  her  story  before  the  court  and  had  given  every 
point  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  The  entire  court  inclined 
toward  leniency — even  Leroy,  when  his  first  fury  had  sub- 


briefly.     "And  the  best  man  wins." 

At  Johanna's  house  they  dismounted  by  the  gate. 

"Remember,"  Vibbard  said,  "the  best  man  wins." 

"The  best  man  has  won,"  chuckled  an  old  voice  behind 
them. 

They  turned  to  see  pa  grinning  and  nodding  over  his 
pipe.  He  was  pointing  to  two  figures  strolling  arm  in  arm 
down  the  path  that  led  to  lover's  lane.  One  was  Johanna 
and  the  other,  as  the  two  saw  through  the  blurred  vision 
of  their  astonishment,  wore  the  trim  uniform  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate. 

Without  a  word,  the  officer  and  private  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  away  in  opposite  directions.  The  echoes 
of  their  horses'  hoofs  might  have  reached  the  pair  walking 
slowly  toward  the  sunset.  But  they  heard  not  a  sound, 
being  in  a  happier  world  than  that  around  them. 


Six  Feet,  Nine- 


The  last  numeral  refers  to  his 
age — and  Rod  La  Rocque- totes 
his  birth  certificate  as  proof. 


THE    youth*  with    the    odd 
name  is  conserving.   Actu- 
ated     by      the      popular 
spirit  of  economy,  he  in- 
sists on  deleting  an  entire  syllable 
from    the    generous    allotment    of 
letters   which    spell    his    cognomen.     His   first    name 
R-o-d-r-i-q-u-e.     The  other  remains  the  same.     Yet 
years  he  can  scarcely  claim  more  than  there  are  letters  in 
his  name.     Rod  La  Rocque  is  but  nineteen  and  is  leading 
man  to  stars  of  such  prominence  as  Mabel  Normand  and 
Mae  Marsh. 

He  came  to  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  a  stranger  in  the 
East,  being  first  held  up  on  the  ferry  by  investigators  who 
wanted  to  know  why  he  wasn't  in  uniform.  After  some 
parley  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  below  the  draft  age. 
From  experience  he  had  learned  that  his  birth  certificate 
was  his  only  safeguard. 

Luck  was  with  him  when  he  interviewed  Willard 
Mack  and  the  casting  director,  Clifford  Robertson.  The 
cast  of  Mabel  Normand's  "Venus  Model"  was  being 
assembled  and  at  once  La  Rocque  was  cast  as  the  small 
star's  tall  support.  His  long  experience  in  pictures  with 
Essanay,  together  with  his  work  on  the  stage  since 
childhood,  did  not  let  lack  of  ability  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  getting  the  coveted  part. 

And  he  more  than  justified  the  choice.  Rod  La 
Rocque's  acting  in  "The  Venus  Model"  was  replete 
with  engaging  youthfulness,  sometimes  bordering  on 
awkwardness,  but  always  human  and  unaffected. 

Goldwyn  engaged  him  to  support  Mae  Marsh  in 
''Money  Mad."  In  an  entirely  different  part,  the 
young  Franco-American  scored  with  equal  certainty. 
Then  came  a  still  better  opportunity  with  the  same 
star  in  "Hidden  Fires." 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 

Shirley  Mason  has  five  soldiers  in  the  trenches  with  whom  she  corresponds  and  whom  she  supplies  with  tobacco,  candy, 

sweaters,  books  and  every  other  thing  the  government  will  carry  over.     And  think  what  their  eyes  are  missing  —  they 

have  never  seen  Miss  Mason  in  person  or  on  the  screen !     They  are  soldiers  in  Belgium. 
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Shirley  lives 
Gardens,  in 


Apeda 


with  her  mother  and  sister  up  near  the  Botanical 
New  York.    The  picture  at  upper  right  shows  her 
before  her  very  own  piano. 


Apeda 


wouldn't.    However,  but  just  the  same  that  Brook- 
lyn line  isn't  a  good  one.    We  should  enjoy  starting 
off  with  the  truth;  but  she  asked  us  not  to,  and — 
surely — who  could  refuse  her? 

It  was  between  scenes  at  the  studio.  Shirley 
Mason  was  playing  solitaire.  That  game  where 
you  put  four  cards  in  a  row  discarding  all  those 
of  the  same  suit  that  are  lower,  and  then  pretend 
you  aren't  bored. 

She  looked  up  when  we  approached.     "You've 
I        come  for  an  interview?" 

Real  clairvoyance!     We  bowed. 
"Well,"  she  said  doubtfully:  "I  can  cook,  drive 
my  own  car, — it's  a  Stutz — love  to  ride,  golf,  swim, 
— in  fact,  all  those  outdoor  sports — and  I  just  love 
my  work." 
"Solitaire — "  we  suggested. 
She  blushed.     "Please  don't,"  she  begged  reti- 
M      cently. 

It  was  our  tactful  day  and  so  we  left  this  topic. 
f  "Stage  experience?" 

Shirley  brightened. 

"Every  ambitious  movie  aspirant  should  have  stage 
experience,"  she  said.  "The  stage  is  particularly  good 
training  for  the  movies  and  I  believe  the  movies  are  good 
training  for  the  stage.  So  to  every  extra  girl  who  asks  my 
advice  about  going  on  the  stage  I  say  'yes,  by  all  means.' 
"Now  the  extra  girl  is  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  movies. 
But  if  she  wants  to  try  to  continue  as  an  actress,  she  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  learn  something  about  the  art  of  acting. 
She  may  laugh  at  that  suggestion  now.  Some  manager  may 
see  her  in  a  good  little  part  and  be  ready  and  eager  to  pay 
her  $100  a  week  for  the  picture  he  wants  her  to  do  next.  But 
five  years  from  now,  what  then?" 
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And  Shirley. Mason  has  the  right  to  talk,  too.  Although 
she's  only  seventeen  and,  next  to  Marguerite  Clark,  the 
tiniest  star  on  the  screens,  she  has  been  on  the  stage  since 
she  was  four  years  old.  When  she  was  four  she  appeared  in 
Broadway  in  a  part  which  she  created  all  by  herself.  She 
was  "Little  Hal"  in  "The  Squaw  Man,"  in  which  William 
Faversham  starred.  Then  she  played  "Meenie"  in  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  and  was  "Peter"  in  "Passers  By." 

When  her  sister,  Viola  Dana,  who  is  one  year  older,  made 
a  hit  in  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  Shirley  understudied 
her  and  played  the  part  many  times  in  New  York.  Then 
she  inherited  the  leading  role  when  the  company  went  on 
tour.  With  the  Edison  company  Shirley  was  successful  in 
ingenue  roles.  She  was  in  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb," 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "The  Littlest  Magdalene,"  "Lucia,"  "Cy 
Whittaker's  Ward,"  "The  Apple  Tree  Girl,"  and  others. 
Then  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins"  and  finally,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventeen,  with  Famous  Players-Lasky,  a  Para- 
mount star  appearing  in  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos 
Productions,  co-starring  with  Ernest  Truex  in  "Come 
On  In." 

Shirley  lives  with  her  mother  and  sister  up  near  the 
Botanical  Gardens  in  New  York  and  her  name,  when  she 
was  the  poor  little  rich  girl,  was  Leonie  Flugrath.  She  has 
five  soldiers  in  the  trenches  of  Belgium  with  whom  she  cor- 


responds  and   whom   she   supplies   with    tobacco,   candy, 
sweaters  and  books. 

This  would  seem  to  be  about  all  that  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Interviewers  demand  in  an  eight-hour  day. 
Oh,  yes — and  she  weighs  ninety-four  pounds. 

"I  am  not — entirelv  happy,"  Shirley  said  a  bit  wist- 
fully.    • 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  terribly  wistful  Shirley  can 
look? 

"No?" 

"No.  It's — it's  this  new  game  of  solitaire,  I  can't  win 
it;  I  can't. 

"But  please — please  do  not  say,  in  your  interview, 
I  play  solitaire,"  she  went  on  hurriedly. 

"Why,  solitaire—" 

"Don't!"  she  begged  once  more,  the  tears  gathering  in 
her  lovely  eyes.  "Isn't  it  bad  enough  to  be  called  the 
smallest  star  in  pictures — next  to  Marguerite  Clark — with- 
out admitting  a  fondness  for  passing  the  time  between 
scenes  in  solitaire?     Please,  please  don't  mention  it!" 

Shirley  Mason  asked  me  not  to.  You  can't  blame  me. 
I  might  have  started  this  story  right  off  with  a  bang — and 
instead  I  had  to  begin  it  in  Brooklyn,  simply  because 
Shirley,  as  she  shuffled  the  cards  preparatory  to  dealing 
a  new  game  of  solitaire,  smiled  at  me. 
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By  Homer  Croy 


THE     man     who    made    the    first 
motion  picture  is  still  living  and 
not    one    person    in    a    thousand 
knows  who  he  is.     He  could  shoulder 
through  the  door  at  1600  Broadway,  or 
hang  around  the  lobby  in  the  Alexandria 
and  half  a  dozen  people  wouldn't  clap 
him  on  the  back  and  offer  to  buy  him  a 
soda. 

For  a  number  of  years 
England  has  been  given 
credit  as  being  the  home  of 
the  motion  picture,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  in- 
ventor of  motion  pictures  in 
projected  form  is  an  Ameri- 
can, always  has  been  an  American  and  wouldn't  know  the 
English  Channel  from  the  Erie  Canal. 

Some  twenty  odd  years  ago  a  red-haired  stenographer 
who  was  working  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton lay  aside  his  sharpened  pencils  and  put  away  his  note- 
books when  June  came,  got  on  his  bicycle  and  started  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  his  summer  vacation.  Westward 
he  rode  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Arriving  at 
his  home  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  he  visited  his  cousin  who 
ran  a  jewelry  store  and  asked  if  he  might  pull  down  the 
blinds  and  make  an  experiment  he  had  in  mind.     The 


C.  Francis  Jen- 
kins, and  above, 
■  his  machine  which 
on  June  6,  1894,  pro- 
jected the  first  motion  pic 
ture  in  the  form  that  we 
now  know  it  was  projected. 


The  Man  Who 
Made  the  First 
Movie  Move 


^^^^H  ^l  \      blinds   were    drawn   while    the 

Mk  \     proprietor   of  the  store,   the 

\     boy's    father    and    mother 

^^■-  :\    and  a  few  friends  gathered 

"C:\  around  a  queer  looking 
box  that  the  boy  had  set 
up  on  the  counter.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  violent 
grinding  and  groaning 
and  out  on  the  wall 
stepped  a  girl. 

In  open  perturbation 
the  good  citizens  stared 
at   the  girl   and   as  they 
stared    the   girl   lifted   up 
her    skirts    and    began    to 
execute    the    intricacies    of 
the   Butter   Fly   Dance.     In 
her  hands  the  young  lady  held 
two  sticks  to  which  were   fas- 
tened   the   fanciful    draperies   of 
her  dress   and   as   the   young   lady 
grew  more  and  more  earnest  in  her  dance 
her  skirts  began  to  go  higher  and  higher. 

Thus  did  C.  Francis  Jenkins,  a  red-haired  stenographer 
in  Washington,  win  for  America  the  honor  of  showing  the 
first  motion  picture,  for  on  this  day — June  6th,  1894 — the 
first  motion  picture  in  the  form  that  we  now  know  it  was 
projected. 

The  young  lady  was  Annabella,  a  vaudeville  dancer. 
She  was  the  first  person  to  pose  for  motion  pictures  as 
projected  on  the  screen  and  for  which  she  received  mereV 
a  five  dollar  bill.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  what  Mary  Pick- 
ford  now  receives  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 


Consider 
Kath 


At  your  right  is  {Catherine, 
vainly  trying  to  outstare 
her  sister,Mary  MacLaren. 
( Yes  —  such  poise  as  this 
comes  from  moving  before 
the  camera. ) 


erine 


Katherine  MacDonald  told 
Opportunity  she  wasn't  in' 
terested  —  but  he  shoved 
her   into    fame  anyway. 

By  Kenneth  McGaffey 


AUTHORITIES  on  knocking— I 
don't  mean  film  critics,  but 
those  who  really  know — 
have  statistics  and  evidence 
to  prove  that  old  George  W.  Op- 
portunity knocks  only  once  at 
everybody's  door,   and  if  the 
portal    isn't    promptly    flung 
open,  he   gets  all  put  out — 
takes  a  spiteful  kick  at  the 
door   jamb   and   passes   on, 
never  to  rap  again.    Know- 
ing George's  fussiness  about 
doors  what  would  you  think 
of  his  polishing  up  the  door 
knob,    putting    on    his    best 
party    manners,    opening    the 
door   himself,   and   begging   a 
young  lady   to   enter? — said 
young    lady    standing    on    the 
threshold  remarking  that  she  did 
not  think  much  of  the  place  any- 
way, and  was  George  W.  sure  it 
had  all  modern  improvements — and  then 
having  George  go  down  on  his  rheumatic 
knees  and  with  raised 
hands   clasped 


Her  step-off  into  films 
came  about  all  unex- 
pectedly— at  the  end  of 
a  little  business  jaunt, 
seeking  an  agreeable 
contract  for  sister  Mary. 


in  supplication  beg 
said  young  lady  to  at 
least  give  the  old  manse 
the  once-over. 

After   taking  one 
glimpse  at  Miss  Katherine  Mac- 
Donald,  cause  of  G.  W.'s  down- 
fall, you  have  got  to  admit  that 
the  old  man  showed  a  lot  of  judg- 
ment.   That  crying  stuff  makes  a 
big  hit  with  'em  if  it's  timed  tight. 
It's  an  honest-to-goodness  fact  that  Miss  MacDonald,  who 
has  been  leading  woman  for  four  of  the  biggest  stars  in 
filmdom  had  to  be — figuratively  speaking — blindfolded  and 
backed  into  the  job. 

You  see  it  is  this  way:     Katherine  MacDonald  is  Mary  Mac- 

Laren's  sister — MacLaren  being  Mary's  nom  de  flicker  and  the 

cause  of  much  argument,  but  nevertheless  sisters  they  be.     Well, 

Mary  and  her  mother- — Katherine's  mother,  too,  came  out  to  California 

on  a  trip.    Mary  having  had  a  little  stage  experience  and  a  lot  of  ambition, 
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th  offers 


think 


In  oval  —  scene  from 
Hart's  ".Riddle 
Gawne,"  showing 
Miss  MacDonald  as 
the  western  heroine. 
At  right  —  Katherine 
ready  for  a  gallop. 


became  tired  of  vacationing  and 
went  and  hired  herself  to  Uni- 
versal as  an  ingenue  leading 
woman. 

Mary    managed    to    keep   her 
guilty  secret  from  Katherine,  who 
was  busy  around  Larchmont  and  Lenox  exhibiting 
her  prize  French  bull  dogs  for  nearly  six  months. 
Then  Katherine  chanced  to  spy  Mary  on  the 
screen  and  immediately  gave  vent  to  shrieks  of 
horror,  packed  her  boxes  and  started  west  to 
wreck   the   reservation   and  bring   Mary  and 
Mother  back  with  her  to  New  York.    Kather- 
ine being  the  eldest  sister  naturally  runs  the 
family.    When  Katherine  landed  here  she  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mary  MacLaren  was 
some  pumpkins  in  our  set. 

Also  she  learned  that  little  Mary  was  considered 
to  be  considerable  actress  and  had  a  brilliant  future 
as  well  as  loving  the  work. 

"Fine,"  said  Katherine.     "I'll  bring  Miriam  out 
with  the  dogs" — Miriam  being  the  middle  sis- 
ter— "and  we  will  all  sit  around  in  the  famous 
California  sunshine  and  watch  Mary  work." 

Thus  did  things  go  for  several  months.     Mary 
worked  and  the  rest  of  the  family  watched  or  dashed 
up  and  down  the  coast  gathering  blue  ribbons  from 
unsuspecting  dog  shows.     Finally  Mary  got  to  be  a 
star  and  Katherine  decided  that  she  was  entitled  to 
an  increase  in  wages  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in 
popularity  and  prestige.     The  result  of  the  argument  was 
that  Mary  refused  to  work  any  more  for  that  particular 
company — (it's   been   patched   up   recently) — and   she  is 
once   more   happy   and    carefree   making   Bluebirds — and 
Katherine  set  out  to  get  Mary  another  job.     She  called 
upon  a  number  of  the  big  producers  in  California  in  behalf 
of  Mary  but  all  of  them  said — 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  MacDonald,  we  are  anxious  to 
have  your  sister,  but  in  view  of  the  impending  legal  trouble, 
it  would  be  inadvisable,  but  if  you  are  not  doing  anything 
yourself,  we  need  a  leading  woman  of  your  type  for  'such- 
and-such'  a  production." 

Katherine  declined  all  of  these  offers  as  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  into  pictures — nothing  was  further  from 
her  mind — and  went  on  her  way  hunting  work  for  Mary. 

Mary  signed  a  contract  with  another  company  and  went 
to  work,  but  still  directors  kept  calling  Katherine  to  the 
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f  engagements  until  Katherine  herself  began  to 
be  good  in  pictures.     Making  up  her  mind  to  try 
,  Katherine  disappeared — she  went  out  among  the  bush  league 
producers,  discovered  that  the  camera  wouldn't  bite  her  and 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience,  for  sometimes  she  would 
do  two  and  three  pictures  a  week.     She  worked 
hard  until  finally  a  Famous  Players-Lasky  scout 
spied  her  and  she  was  offered  a  position  as  lead- 
ing woman  for  Jack  Pickford  in  "The  Spirit 
of  '17."     She  made  so   good   that  she  was 
chased  over  to  do  a  picture  with  Charles  Ray 
—"His    Own    Home    Town."      It   was    then 
Douglas     Fairbanks     demanded     her     for 
"Headin'   South"  and  "Mr.   Fix-it."     She 
had  hardly  finished  with  Fairbanks  before 
Bill  Hart  called  for  her  to  be  his  lead  in 
"Shark  Monroe,"  and  before  he  had  fin- 
ished that  story,  he  had  sent   out   the 
"hands  off"   sign   and  engaged   her   for 
"Riddle  Gawne." 

Miss     MacDonald     herself,     doesn't 
know  whether  to  thank  George  W.  O 
portunity  or  Gus  Luck  for  her  success  bu 
admits  that  Kid  Conscientious  Toil  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it. 

"It's   this   way,"    she   said   in   her   soft, 
drawling  contralto.    "Get  yourself  prepared 
for  a  thing — and  then  go  do  it.    It  was  just 
the  same  as  when  I  graduated  from  Blains- 
ville  College  and  decided  that  I  was  the 
only  suitable  person  to  run  our  portion  of 
the  Clan  MacDonald.    The  whole  family 
being  Scots,  made  it  a  bit  difficult — es- 
pecially   mother.      You    see    she,    having 
brought  us  up,  had  opinions  on  the  raising  of 
children   which    did    not    coincide   with 
mine,  with  the  result  that  we  have  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  title  of  "Mother 
Emeritus,"  while  I  am  the  Acting  or 
Presiding     female     parent, — I     look 
after  the  business  affairs." 

Incidentally,  Katherine  is  easy  to 

look  at.    Up  to  the  time  of  going  to 

press  none  of  the  masculine  sex — 

except  probably  the  blind  man  on  the 

corner — have  had  to  force  themselves  to 

gaze  at  her,  from  the  tip  of  her  light  brown  hair  to  the 

point  of  her  number  two's — but  with  all  of  her  beauty 

and  charm,  Katherine  is  not  one  of  the  glass-case,  cuddly 

type   of  femininity.     She  can  "wham"  a  ball   across  a 

tennis  net  in  such  a  vicious  manner  that  when  any  male 

beats  her  at  the  game  he  goes  around  and  brags  about  it. 

Her  automobile,  generally  known  as  the  "Tossing  Tessie," 

is  always  entirely  devoid  of  workab'e  brakes,  and  a  hair 

pin  may  be  used  to  temporarily  hold  the  engine  in  its  proper 

place — but  Katherine  drives  carefully — when  there  is  a 

cop  in  sight. 

All  ready. a  couple  of  companies  have  offered  to  star 
Katherine,  but  she  prefers  to  stay  in  the  big  league  as  a 
leading  woman  rather  than  have  her  name  in  big  type  for 
some  small  concern. — but  some  day — she  hopes  to  see 
"Katherine  MacDonald"  splashed  ail  over  the  most  im- 
portant electric  signs. 


MAUDE  ADAMS  has  always  declared  she  will  never  appear  in  motion  pictures. 
And  it  begins  to  look  as  though  the  actress  said  so  in  all  earnestness.  When 
she  was  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  picture  pro- 
ducing companies  came  to  her  with  an  offer  of  half  a  million  dollars  if  she  would 
translate  her  greatest  characterization.  "Peter  Pan,"  to  the  silversheet.  And  Maude 
Adams  refused.  Unlike  David  Warfield,  Miss  Adams  holds  forth  no  promise  of 
changing  her  mind  in  the  future. 


Earle's 

Latest 

Affinity 

FERDINAND  PINNEY 
EARLE,  well-known  New 
York  artist  who  drew  consid- 
erable newspaper  notoriety  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  his 
resolute  championship  of  the 
affinity  system  in  love  affairs, 
has  found  his  own  finest  and 
most  resultful  affinity  in  the 
Photoplay. 

He  has  established  a  studio 
for  Metro  in  New  York,  and 
days,  nights  and  Sundays  he  is 
devoting  the  finest  of  artistic 
educations  and  years  of  old- 
world  experience  to  the  im- 
provement of  motion-picture 
scenery  and  subtitles.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  painter  will  go 
hand-in-hand  with  director  and 
cameraman  in  achieving  future 
symphonies  for  the  eye. 


Mr.  Earle  calls  his 
work  "motion 
painting."  He  is 
enabled  to  reproduce 
colors  on  the  screen 
and  minutiae  of  de- 
tails which  in  the 
original  are  almost 
microscopic.  Above, 
Mr.  Earle  is  repro- 
ducing in  veritable 
tints  and  dimensions 
one  of  the  finest 
cathedral  windows 
in  Europe;  left  — ■  a 
recent  subtitle  paint- 
ing of  an  Egyptian 
vista  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs,  arch- 
eologically  correct 
and  painted  with  a 
splendor  of  sun  and 
shadow  which  would 
have  delighted  the 
great  Orientalist 
Jerome. 


A  scene  from  "To  Hell  with  the  Kaiser."     Mr.  Earle's  work,  it  must  be 

confessed,  was  the  most  artistic  thing   in   the   picture.     His   landscape 

effects  are  especially  striking,  and  this  dark  grove  of  trees  in  a  horizontal 

light  is  a  composition  worthy  almost  any  gallery. 
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Famous  Women  Who  Have  Cooked  for  Me 


Thomas  Meighan 


When  Billie  Burke  and  I 
went  out  into  Western  Can- 
ada, I'll  admit  I  had  terrible 
manners.  She  was  a  beauti- 
ful cook  —  take  that  two 
ways — but  she  was  so  afraid 
I'd  cut  myself  eating  pie  that 
she  acquired  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  had  to  leave  me. 
It  was  dreadful  to  lose  her. 
She    made   such  good  pies ! 


.  .  .  and  became  furio'.isly  enamored 
of  Blanche  Sweet.  It  vvas  my  un- 
doing. I  had  no  business  to  leave 
pie,  on  which  I  was  brought  up. 
This  very  Sweet  person  adored 
Chinese  food,  and  as  I  had  acquired 
odd-tastes  with  my  dress  suit,  I  let 
her  fill  me  up  on  tea  and  chicken- 
chop  suey  and  chow-main. 

As  a  result,  I  nearly  joined  the 
heavenly  cafeteria.  Would  have 
done  so,  in  fact,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Marie  Doro,  who  got  me  into 
clothes  I  was  accustomed  to,  and 
then  made  me  old-fashioned  things 
of  milk  and  eggs.  I  recovered 
rapidly,   but  — 


J  straightened  up,  improved  my  habits  and  my  clothes,  and 
when  I  came  East  all  that  was  left  of  the  old-time  boy  was 
the  pie  appetite.  My  next  love-affair  was  with  a  little 
ingenue  named  Marguerite  Clark — and  believe  me,  she  was  all 
to  the- Burke  when  it  came  to  putting  the  crust  and  apples 
together!   But  I  strayed  away  .  .  .  you  know  how  men  are  .  .  . 


— I'm   off   famous    cooks, 
eating  at  the  club. 


Vt 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  WHEEL 


A  woman  s  instinct  saves  a  man  twice, 
once  from  himself,  once  from  others 


By] 


erome 


Sh 


orey 


CALL  it  what  you  please,  woman's  instinct,  second 
sight,  telepathy,  the  subconscious  mind,  or  just  plain 
wit — the  facts  remain.  Rosalie  Dean  possessed  in 
such  great  measure  the  faculty  of  seeing  through  the 
visible  into  the  mystical  and  invisible  that  certain  super- 
stitious Italian  artists  in  the  little  colony  in  Rome  where 
Rosalie  moved,  had  assured  her,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
that  she  possessed  the  "unborn  eye."  It  was  their  quick 
way  of  saying  that  she  had  a  capacity  for  sight  that  was 
not  of  this  earth.  Rosalie  only  laughed.  She  assured  them 
that  she  was  far  too  healthy  to  be  psychic,  and  bothered 
herself  not  at  all  about  the  matter.  But  her  friends 
shook  their  heads  dolefully  and  opined  that  as  a  result  of 
Rosalie's  too  keen  perceptions  she  would  never  marry. 
A  man   would  have  to  be  quite  perfect   to  satisfy  her. 

Rosalie  still  laughed.    She 
supposed   she   would 
marry  one  day,  but  she 
wasn't   worrying   about 
it — yet.    And  she  knew 
quite  well  that  she  did 
not  demand  perfection. 
She  did  not  know  what 
she  wanted,  exact- 
ly, but  this  she 
d  i  d   know — 
that   she 
wo  u  1  d 
recognize 


Rosalie  could 
hardly  tell  him 
how  important 
it  was  to  her 
that  he  should 
go  on;  so  she 
thought  a 
moment  and 
then  made  a 
proposition,  as 
he  held  the 
revolver  tense 
in  his   fingers 


the  man  instantly.     That  much  faith  she  had  in  her  own 
powers  of  vision. 

She  did.  Rosalie  was  no  simpering,  romance-befuddled 
school  girl,  and  had  not  pictured  to  herself  a  Galahad  or, 
half-back  as  the  man  who  would  be  her  mate.  Yet,  being 
a  woman,  she  must  have  cherished  certain  ideals.  In  any 
event,  she  could  hardly  have  expected  to  find  the  one 
man,  flushed  and  reckless,  staking  a  fortune  on  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  at  Monte  Carlo.  But  the  faculty  which  had 
stood  her  in  such  good  stead  on  so  many  minor  occasions 
did  not  forsake  her  at  the  critical  moment  of  her  life.  She 
knew  Maxwell  Grey  was  the  man  she  sought,  before  she 
knew  his  name  or  his  circumstances,  while  he  still  was 
only  an  excited  American  youth,  playing  high  stakes  in 
the  world's  most  notorious  gambling  house. 

Rosalie  watched  him  as  he  enjoyed  a  few  moments  of 
success,  watched  him  double  his  bets,  and  finally,  with 
a  gasp  of  apprehension,  saw  him  stake  his  entire  heap 
of  bank  notes  on  the  double-O.     She  wanted  to  call  to 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  to  tell  him  to  push  it  across  the 
narrow  division  line  to  the  single-O.     But  the  weight  of 
training  held  her  back,  and  as  she  stood  there,  almost  chok- 
ing,   Grey   lost,   the   little   ball    falling   into   the   single-O 
pocket.      The  young  man  laughed,   a 
hard,   mirthless,  horrible  laugh,  and 
strode    away,    not    unsteadily,    not 
with  the  least  suggestion  of  weak- 
ness, but  as  a  man  who  is  mov- 
ing  definitely   toward    a    certain 
goal. 
There  was  a  buzz  of  comment, 
and  in  the  whirr  Rosalie  caught  the 
phrase  "the  bench  of  forgetfulness," 
and  of  a  sudden   remembered   the 
sinister  side  of  Monte  Carlo. 
She    hurried    after    Grey 
and  found  him,  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  sitting  in 
„     a  corner  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens 
on  the  earth,  saying 
his'  last   goodbye   to 
the  world.      For  in 
his  hand  he  held  a 
^     revolver,    and   he 
was   just   raising 
it  to  his  head  as 
Rosalie   stepped 
beside  him  and 
took   his  hand 
gently. 

For    a    few 

moments 

neither  spoke. 

Then,    an- 

swering      her 

unspoken 

question,     he 

said     with 

sorrow: 

4') 
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Again  and  again  he  won.     The 

night    is  still  discussed   among 

the  habitues  of  the  place. 


"I  have  all  the  money  I  need," 
she  said.  "If  I  have  such  a  power 
as  this,  it  has  been  given  to  me  for 
better  purposes  than  gambling. 
Faculties  that  we  abuse,  we  de- 
stroy." 

Slowly  they  strolled  back  to  the 
hotel,  and   few  words  passed  be- 
tween them.    Grey  mused  upon  the 
fate   that  had   dragged   him  back 
from  death,  had  provided  him  with 
wealth,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him 
friendship  ,  that    was    growing    mo- 
mentarily   dearer.      Happiness    such 
as   he   had    never   before   known 
\   bathed  him  as  completely  as  did 
\    the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  and 
i   when     they    parted     reluctantly 
1  they  both  knew  that  tomorrow 
meant  for  each  of  them  only  a 
\   day  on  which  they  would  meet 
\  again  and  develop  still  further 
this   friend- 
ship. 

The    days 


"It  isn't  so  much  the  money.  I  suppose  I  could  make 
a  living  somehow.  It's  just  that  I  don't  care.  I'm  all 
alone — there's  nobody  to  make  it  worth  while  going  on." 

Rosalie  could  hardly  tell  him  thus  suddenly,  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  her  that  he  should  go  on,  so  she  thought 
a  moment,  and  then  made  a  proposition  as  he  held  the 
revolver  tense  in  his  fingers.  She  wanted  to  see  the  play 
at  the  Casino,  and  have  some  sort  of  interest  in  it,  just  to 
make  it  more  exciting,  she  explained.  So  would  he  accept 
a  loan  from  her,  that  she  might  have  an  interest  in  the 
game  by  proxy? 

There  was  something  compelling  in  her  plea,  something 
more  than  the  mere  words,  that  arrested  Grey's  attention. 
He  began  to  feel  her  personality,  as  he  emerged,  little  by 
little,  from  his  spiritual  despair.  So  together  they  went 
back  to  the  temple  of  chance. 

In  his  play  at  the  wheel,  Grey  had  evolved  a  system,  as 
all  gamblers  at  roulette  eventually  do.  It  is  the  disease 
of  the  game,  that  has  been  fatal  to  thousands.  He  started 
to  follow  this  system,  but  Rosalie,  at  his  elbow,  prompted 
him.  Reluctantly,  at  first,  he  followed  her  instructions.  It 
was  her  money,  after  all,  money  he  could  never  repay  if 
he  lost,  and  she  knew  it.  The  responsibility  was  hers.  But 
he  won.  And  again  he  won.  He  won  over  and  over  again. 
The  night  is  still  discussed  among  the  habitues  of  the  place. 
They  won  until  the  manager  appeared  and  declared  the 
bank  closed  for  the  night. 

Grey  wanted  Rosalie  to  take  half  of  the  fortune  he 
had  gleaned,  but  she  refused  to  accept  more  than  the 
original  loan,  her  only  condition  being  that  he  should  not 
play  again.  He  laughingly  assured  her  that  he  would  con- 
sider himself  an  idiot  to  try  to  do  what  she  had  done, 
but  could  not  understand  why,  with  her  uncanny 
ability  to  win,  she  did  not  go  back  another  time  and  break 
the  bank. 


grew  into  weeks — weeks  of  almost  constant  compan- 
ionship, and  still  they  lingered  at  Monte  Carlo,  Rosalie 
because  Grey  never  suggested  leaving,  and  Grey  for 
reasons  of  his  own.  Then  a  mystery  began  to  dawn 
which  not  even  Rosalie's  perceptions  could  penetrate.  She 
knew  Grey  loved  her,  and  she  felt  he  must  know  she 
loved  him.  Yet  he  never  spoke  of  love.  This,  she  could 
not  understand.  Neither  could  she  quite  understand  why 
he  never  spoke  of  himself,  his  life  in  America.  She  had 
baited  him  by  telling  all  about  herself,  her  more  or  less 
successful  career  as  a  sculptor,  her  life  in  Rome.  Still  he 
was  silent  about  his  past.  He  spoke  much  of  America, 
but  never  of  his  relation  to  the  country  from  which  he 
came.    Then  it  was  suddenly  explained. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  a  little  inn  one 
day,  when  three  men  intruded  and  their  spokesman  ap- 
proached Grey. 

"You  are  both  under  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Grey's 
wife,"  he  said. 

Grey,  motionless,  stared  at  the  table.  Rosalie  wanted 
to  laugh,  but  when  she  saw  how  seriously  the  man  she 
loved  accepted  the  accusation,  she  was  puzzled.  She  knew 
this  man  was  no  murderer,  as  well  as  she  knew  that  she 
herself  was  innocent.    Yet  he  sat  there  and  said  not  a  word. 

"You're  not  guilty!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I — don't — know,"  he  replied,  dully. 

Without  another  word  they  went  to  police  headquar- 
ters. Rosalie  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  her  inno- 
cence. Maxfield  Grey's  wife  had  been  killed,  she  learned, 
but  she  had  not  been  in  America  within  a  year  of  the  date 
when  it  occurred. 

All  the  known  details  she  received  from  the  American 
consular  agent.  Grey  and  his  wife  had  been  separated. 
One  night  Mrs.  Grey  was  killed  in  her  apartment,  and 
Grey  had  been  seen  leaving  the  place  with  a  heavily  veiled 
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woman.  That  was  all.  Nor  would  Grey  himself  supple- 
ment the  information.  Yet  Rosalie  knew  he  was  innocent, 
just  as  she  had  known  at  a  glance  that  she  loved  him,  just 
as  she  had  known  in  advance  the  winning  numbers  on  the 
wheel  at  the  Casino.  And  she  resolved  to  return  to 
America  and  prove  his  innocence. 

In  America  Rosalie  found  there  was  one  other  person 
as  anxious  as  she  to  prove  Grey  guiltless,  but  he  was 
quite  as  helpless  as  she.  This  was  his  elder  brother 
Frank.  Their  relationship  had  partaken  of  all  the  qualities 
of  those  of  father  and  son,  as  well  as  of  brothers.  Frank 
had  been  Maxfield's  chum  and  confidant,  had  been  always 
more  than  ready  with  sympathy  and  assistance.  Yet  he 
too  had  been  denied  any  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  caused  Maxfield  to  be  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  At  first  this  cut  deep,  for  he  could  not  believe  Max- 
field  guilty.  But  as  he  looked  into  his  brother's  eyes  and 
saw  their  mute  appeal  not  to  pass  judgment  upon  him, 
Frank  accepted  the  silence  as  something  he  could  not 
understand,  and  continued  to  hope  in  the  utter  darkness. 

Rosalie  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  hope.  She  must  act. 
She  established  herself  in  a  studio,  and  set  about  discov- 
ering all  there  was  to  discover  concerning  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  man  she  loved.  But  there  was  not 
much  to  learn.  Since  he  divorced  his  wife,  Maxfield  had 
lived  very  much  to  himself. 

One  night,  dining  at  Frank's  home,  Rosalie  met  Wally 
Gage.  At  first  he  seemed  merely  one  of  those  colorless 
individuals  whom  one  calls  in  at  the  last  moment  to  bal- 
ance a  party,  and  provide  an  escort  for  an  unattached 
guest.  He  was  distinctly  the  social  butterfly,  and  Rosalie, 
in  her  innocence  of  the  game,  did  not  know  of  the  poison 
that  these  creatures  disseminate.  She  might  hardly  have 
noticed  him  at  all,  only  that  she  caught  quick,  furtive 
glances  passing  between  him  and  Frank's  young  wife, 
Bertha.  Much  younger  than  her  husband,  and  pretty 
in  a  light,  fluffy  way,  she  too  had  failed 
to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  seri 
ous  Rosalie.  This  suggestion  of  a  flirta- 
tion going  on  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
unsuspecting  husband,  annoyed  her,  but 
she  passed  it  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  perfectly  dull  eve- 
ning, Gage  took  Rosalie  home.    He 
was  true  to  his  type.     The 

Gage  took  Rosalie  home. 
.  .  .  THen  he  made  the 
colossal  blunder  of  his 
entire  assinine  career,  and 
clumsily  attempted  to  kiss 
her  as  they  said  good- 
night. 


moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  Bertha,  he  began  to  try 
to  make  an  impression  upon  Rosalie.  And  when  he 
learned  that  she  was  an  artist,  and  lived  in  a  studio,  Wally, 
to  whom  art  was  only  an  excuse  for  dissipation,  made  the 
colossal  blunder  of  his  entire  assinine  career,  and  clumsily 
attempted  to  kiss  Rosalie  as  they  said  goodnight.  He 
went  away  rubbing  an  ear. 

As  Rosalie  fought  down  the  disgust  that  came  over 
her  at  the  thought  of  being  touched  by  this  creature,  a 
sudden  thought  illuminated  her  mind.  It  was  only  a  flash, 
a  possibility.  But  several  facts  suddenly  grouped  them- 
selves significantly.     She  checked  them  off  one  at  a  time: 

First — at  the  apartment  house  where  the  murder  oc- 
curred, the  sole  bit  of  identification  she  could  gather  con- 
cerning the  woman  who  left  with  Grey,  was  that  she  wore 
a  large,  curious  diamond  ring. 

Second — Bertha  Grey  wore  a  large,  curious  diamond 
ring,  which  Wally  had  pretended  to  be  examining  in  one 
of  their  flirtatious  moments. 

Third— whenever  Maxfield's  predicament  was  men- 
tioned, both  Bertha  and  Wally  had  made  obvious  attempts 
to  change  the  subject. 

Even  if  it  were  Bertha  who  was  with  Grey  that  night, 
the  problem,  of  course,  was  only  half  solved,  and  actually 
more  complicated  than  ever.  But  it  was  at  least  a  clue, 
and  as  she  had  no  other,  Rosalie  determined  to  follow  it. 
She  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Bertha,  and  tried  to  get 
into  her  confidence,  but  that  usually  gushing  person  seemed 
instinctively  to  fear  Rosalie,  and  progress  was  difficult. 
But  at  last  her  patience  was  rewarded. 

Bertha  arrived  at  her  studio  one  day,  manifestly  rest- 
less and  nervous.     After  making  conver- 
sation about  various  matters  of  no 
interest  to  either  of  them,  she  said: 

"May  I  use  your  telephone  a  mo- 
rn e  n  t — private- 
ly?" 
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extension  of  the  telephone,  and  Rosalie  did  not  hesitate 
long,  before  deciding  to  take  this  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  the  private  life  of  Bertha.  She  listened.  In 
a  moment  Wally  Gage  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
Suspicion  number  one  was  confirmed. 

"I've  some  good  news,  Wally,"  Bertha  exclaimed. 
"Frank  tells  me  that  Maxfield  has  absolutely  refused  to 
talk,  and  his  lawyer  has  thrown  over  the  case." 

"He'll  keep  his  mouth  shut,  all  right,"  Wally  answered. 
"He  thinks  too  much  of  Frank  to  spill  the  beans." 

'When  can  we  see  each  other  again,  Wally  dear?" 

"Almost  any  time,  at  Carlino's.  But  I've  got  to  have 
some  money." 

■'Oh,  I  can't  get  any  more  just  now,  Wally.  I  gave 
you  all  I  could  spare  last  week,  and  if  I  tried  to  get  more 
Frank  would  suspect." 

"Well,  get  it  somehow.  And 
meet  me  at  Carlino's  tomorrow 
night,  same  time  as  usual." 

Wally  hung  up  abruptly.  So 
Rosalie's  instincts  were  right 
again.  Grey  was  shielding  some 
one — obviously  Bertha.  At  least 
these  two  knew  who  killed  Mrs. 
Grey,  and  they  must  be  made  to 
tell.  She  had  failed  to  make 
progress  with  Bertha,  so  she  would 
play  upon  the  weakness  of  the 
man. 

Like  all  men  of  his  type  Wally 
considered  himself  irresistible  to 
women,  and  when  he  received  a 
note  inviting  him  to  pass  an  eve- 
ning at  Rosalie's  studio,  he 
grinned.  To  him  it  was  not  at  all 
remarkable — just  another  to  be 
added  to  his  long  list  of  adven- 
tures. 

That  his  subjugation  should  be 
complete,    Rosalie   overlooked   no 

point  in  her  toilette  that  would  add  to  her  charm.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  voluptuous  woman  that  received  the  tango 
lizard,  and  coyly  refused  to  meet  his  glances  of  frank, 
though  insulting  admiration.  To  Rosalie  the  evening  was 
interminable,  but  she  did  not  fail  to  use  every  means  of 
leading  Wally  on,  though  he  needed  little  encouragement. 
The  game  proceeded  fast  and  furious,  until  Wally  decided 
there  was  no  use  in  wasting  more  time  in  such  an  easy  pur- 
suit, and  seized  Rosalie  in  his  arms. 

Then,  at  a  prearranged  signal,  Rosalie's  maid  entered. 
It  was  most  disconcerting,  and  Rosalie  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  Wally  believe  that  she  too  was  annoyed  at 
the  interruption. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  whispered  to  him  as  he  took  his 
leave.  "Meet  me  at  Carlino's  Wednesday  evening.  We 
won't  be  interrupted  there." 

At  last  Rosalie  began  to  see  daylight  ahead.  She  lost 
no  time  in  making  her  plans  for  the  occasion  which  would 
either  reveal  the  truth  and  exonerate  Frank,  or  at  least 
start  her  on  the  right  road  toward  this,  the  one  aim  of 
her  life.  Her  first  move  was  to  invite  Bertha  to  the  party, 
telling  her  that  Wally  would  be  there  but  asking  her  not 
to  mention  it  to  him  as  she  wanted  it  to  be  a  little 
surprise. 

Wednesday  evening  arrived.  Rosalie  had  engaged  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  came  early  to  complete  her  arrangements. 
She  was  accompanied  by  two  men,  dressed  as  waiters.  She 
gave  them  minute  instructions,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
her  guests.  Notwithstanding  the  daring  of  her  scheme,  she 
was  strangely  calm.  She  had  every  confidence  in  the  out- 
come, and  was  inexpressibly  happy. 

Bertha  was  first  to  arrive,  and  when  Wally  came,  and 
found  the  woman  of  whom  he  was  beginning  to  tire  as 
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NARRATED    by    permission    from    the    Goldwyn 
photodrama,  taken  from  a  story  by  Tex  Char- 
vvate,  and  produced  with  the  following  cast : 

Rosalie  Dean Geraldine  Farrar 

Maxfield  Grey   Herbert  Rawlinson 

Frank  Grey Percy  Marmont 

Bertha  Grey Violet  Heming 

Wally  Gage Hassard  Short 


well  as  the  one  whom  he  hoped  to  win,  his  face  expressed 
his  disappointment.  Rosalie  found  an  opportunity  to  whis- 
per an  explanation: 

"That  fool  Carlino  told  her  I  was  here  and  I  couldn't 
avoid  asking  her  to  stay.  You  must  be  unusually  nice  to 
her  so  she  won't  suspect.     We'll  get  rid  of  her  later." 

Dinner  was  served,  with  plenty  of  cocktails  and  other 
stimulants.  It  was  one  of  Rosalie's  own  waiters  who  served 
the  meal,^nd  if  Wally  had  been  observant  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  man  was  extremely  careful  in  selecting 
Rosalie's  glass.  The  party  became  very  gay,  and  Rosalie 
encouraged  the  frivolous  chatter.  But  before  long  the 
gaiety  began  to  wan»,  and  Bertha  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  drowsiness.  Wally,  too,  grew  dull,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped  to  monosyllables. 

At  length  Bertha  could  hold  her 
head  up  no  longer,  and  fell  forward 
on  the  table,  sound  asleep.  This 
roused  Wally,  and  he  looked  at  her 
in  amazement.  Then,  suddenly 
realizing  that  he  was  approaching 
the  same  condition,  he  rose  un- 
steadily and  turned  upon  his 
hostess. 

"You — you — you  doped  us,"  he 
stammered,  and  tried  to  go  around 
the  table  to  where  Rosalie  sat, 
watching  him  with  cool  and  cal- 
culating eyes.  But  before  he  could 
reach  her  the  drug  did  its  work, 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor. 

Rosalie  summoned  the  two  men 
who  had  come  with  her,  and  hur- 
ried the  unconscious  pair  away 
through  a  side  entrance,  to  a  wait- 
ing car. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  apart- 
ment where  Maxfield  Grey's  wife 
was  killed,  presented  a  strange 
scene.  On  a  couch  and  a  divan  lay 
Bertha  and  Wally,  still  in  a  stupor.  Rosalie,  no  longer 
dressed  in  the  evening  gown  she  had  worn  at  the  party, 
but  in  a  dress  like  that  the  murdered  woman  had  worn 
the  night  she  was  killed,  was  taking  down  her  hair.  The 
moments  ticked  on.  She  was  ready  for  her  guests  to  wake 
and  looked  over  at  them  again  and  again. 

At  last  Bertha  began  to  stir  uneasily.  With  an  effort 
she  sat  up,  and  looked  about  her.  Across  the  room  was 
Wally,  and  he  too  was  beginning  to  recover  his  senses.  He 
half  rose  and  stared  back  at  Bertha,  and  together  they 
looked  about  the  room,  bewildered.  At  the  same  instant 
their  eyes  found  a  sinister  figure  on  the  floor — a  woman, 
sprawled  at  full  length,  her  hair  disheveled,  and  on  the 
floor  beside  her  a  big  red  stain  like  blood. 
Bertha  screamed  and  sprang  to  Wally. 
"My  God,"  she  cried.    "Look! " 

"What — what  does  it  mean?"  Wally  gasped.  "Haven't 
they  buried  her  yet?" 

"They  mustn't  find  us  here,"  Bertha  screamed  again, 
hysterically  pounding  her  fists  on  Wally's  breast. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  Wally  mumbled.    "I  swear  it!" 
Then  as  they  stared,  the  recumbent  figure  moved,  and 
Rosalie  stood  facing  them. 

"I  brought  you  here  to  learn  the  truth,"  she  said.  "I've 
heard  enough  to  know  that  you  can  solve  the  mystery,  and 
you're  not  going  to  leave  until  you  tell  me  everything." 
Wally,  now  fully  recovered  from  his  stupor,  in  despera- 
tion seized  a  small  statuette  from  a  stand,  but  before  he 
could  strike  Rosalie  a  door  was  flung  open,  and  two  men 
stood  covering  him  with  revolvers.  The  waiters  were  now 
in  police  uniform.  Wally  understood  finally  that  resistance 
was  useless.    The  trap  was  complete. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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The  Million 

Dollar  Dolly 

Mystery 


How  do  we  \now 
the  Dollies  didn't 
double  in  their  pic 
ture?  They  used  to 
— in  school. 


Yansci  a  mathematical  shark. 

Roszika    used    to    double    for 

Yansci  in  composition,  while 

Yansci  helped  Roszika  with 

figures.     So   we    say — how 

do  we  know? 

Those    sensuous    sisters, 
Roszika  and  Yansci — but 
it  is  whispered  that  Ros- 
zika in  really  Rose  and 
Yansci,  Jenny.    Does 
it   matter? 
you   seen 
dance? 
h 


Have 
them 
They 
v    e 


danced 


YOU  saw   them. 
That    is,    you 
thought    you    saw 
them.      How     do     you 
know    it    wasn't    simply    another 
case  of  double  exposure? 

If  Leonce  Perret,  for  his  Metro  pic 
ture  featuring  the  dancers,  could  have  had 
two  Dollies  for  the  price  of  one — in  other 
words,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  Roszika  to 
pose  for  both   Dollies,  or  Yansci  to  double  for 
Roszika,   he  wouldn't  have   signed   both   of   them 
would  he?    Of  course,  we  don't  know.    This  is  only  a 
premise,  and  yet — in  school  Roszika  was  a  literary 


since 
they  were 
four;  on  the 
stage  since  they 
were  thirteen.  Born 
abroad,  the  Dollies  came  to  the 
United  States  eleven  years  ago. 
When  they  were  thirteen  they  made 
their  New  York  debut  with  Lew 
Fields  in  "The  Midnight  Sons." 
Later  they  danced  for  the  Shuberts 
in  "The  Merry  Countess,"  "Miss 
Caprice,"  and  at  the  Wintergarden. 
Before  that  they  played  under 
Charles  Dillingham's  management 
in  "The  Echo."  Then  they  joined 
Ziegfeld's  "Midnight  Frolic."  In 
vod-vil  they  broke  all  records.  Came  Leonce  Perret, 
who  saw  them  dance  at  the  Palace  in  New  York  and 
persuaded  them  to  do  "The  Million  Dollar  Dollies"  un- 
der his  direction.  Previously,  the  Dollies  each  starred 
individually  in  one  picture.  Roszika  in  "The  Lily  and 
the  Rose,"  for  Fine  Arts,  with  Roszika  in  her  original 
role;  and  Yansci  in  a  three  or  four  year  old  Kalem, 
"The  Call  of  the  Dance,"  which  Yansci  answered. 


Yansci  is  the  twin 
who  is  Mrs.  Harry 
Fox ;  Roszika  is  mar- 
ried to  Gene  Schwartz, 
song-writer.  Left  to 
right  (in  both  groups) 
— Roszika;  Yansci. 


— -  ' <**&$&-& ' — 

A  Piece  of  Cheese  Cloth 


17 OR  economy's  sake,  the  utility  of  a  piece 
cloth  in  a  motion  picture  studio  is  multiple 


of  cheese 
Cut  from 

fat,  new  bolt,  it  is  first  dipped  into  a  die  and  emerges,  no 
longer  white,  but  brilliantly  yellow  to  begin  its  long  career 
—yellow  because  it  thus  photographs  whiter  than  white. 

Its  guardian  is  the  Wardrobe  Woman,  who  watches  over 
it  unceasingly,  guiding  it  on  its  varied  adventures. 
Tt  is  quite  likely  to  be  used  at  some  time  as  a  Moslem's 


turban  or  to  furnish  nethergarments  for  a  Fiji  Islander. 
It  may  be  a  bridal  veil  one  day  and  a  shroud  the  next. 
Curtain,  dress,  bandage,  dustcloth,  all  are  favorite  roles. 

And  it  usually  comes  to  an  ignominious  end,  when,  after 
many  washings,  and  only  faintly  yellow,  it  is  issued  as  a 
makeup  cloth  to  remove  grease  paint  on  days  when  the 
studio  is  accommodating  hundreds  of  extras  and  the  towel 
supply  is  inadequate. 
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Educational  Films 


A  department    of   service    in    the 
motion  picture  to  one  of  its  greatest 


application    of  the 
fields  of  usefulness 


Scene  from  a  N.  Y.  C.  film  designed 

to   teach   safety   to   embryo   railroad 

men. 


IT  hasn't  been  so  very 
long  ago  —  you  prob- 
ably can  recall  it  with- 
out incriminating  your- 
self —  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture enthusiast  who  sug- 
gested a  course  in  scenario 
writing  to  a  Colossus  of 
finance  would  doubtless 
have  received  that  partic- 
u  1  a  r  captain-of-industry's 
very  best  hospital  punch  on 
the  point  of  his  chin.  The 
railroad  president  or  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  of  the 
same  period,  if  similarly 
approached,  might  very 
properly  have  squared  away  and  prepared  to  duplicate  the 
above  order. 

But  that  was  away  back  in  the 
uninteresting  epoch  before  movies 
became  photoplays. 

Today  in  the  files  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Safety  —  giving  point- 
blank  denial  to  any  assertion  that 
big  business  can  do  without  the 
movies — there  reposes  a  list  of 
nearly  fifty  photoplays  written, 
produced,  directed  and  released  bv 
men  who  hold  the  financial  and 
industrial  destinies  of  the  nation 
within  their  grasp.  One  and  all, 
these  screen  productions  owe  their 
being  to  the  same  idea — the  teach- 
ing of  public  safety  to  every  work- 
man, child,  pedestrian  and  vehicle 
driver  in  America. 

For  the  movie,  with  its  ever-present 
aids,  now  ranks  in  importance  beside  the 
card  index,  the  efficiency  expert,  and  the 
time  clock  in  the  corner  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  industry.  And  the  screen  muse 
is  diligently  wooed  by  A-i  business  men 
because,  they  assert,  the  silverscreen  has 
no  rival  when  it  comes  to  teaching  their 
employees  and  the  public  generally  the 
value  of  human  lives. 

Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  railroad,  became  a 
moving  picture   director   and   producer   for 
that  organization  as  the  result  of  a  deep-laid 
conviction,  backed  up  by  facts,  that  a  highly- 
trained    railroad    man    is    one    of    the    most 
valuab'e  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  replace,  and  that 
accidents  to  them  are  not  only  grievous,  but  ai 
economic  carelessness. 

Very    early    in    his    safety    campaigns    Mr.    Dow 
learned  the  educational  value  of  the  motion  picture  anc 
its  intimate  and  instant  appeal  to  classes  which  probal 
could   not  be  reached  by  verbal  argument.     Translat 
safetv  doctrines  into  movie  terms  of  the  modest  hero. 


Ask  This  Department 

1.  For  information  concerning  motion 
pictures  for  all  places  other  than  thea- 
ters. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  any  institu- 
tion or  organization. 

3 .  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors 
and  equipment  for  showing  pictures. 
(Send  stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  secure  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine free  for  your  school,  church,  or 
club. 

Address :    Educational    Depart- 
ment, Photoplay  Magazine, 
Chicago 


confiding  school  -  girl, 
and  the  mustached 
villain,  Carelessness, 
he  discovered,  brought 
greater  results  than 
the  cleverest  written 
word  or  the  most  elo- 
quent   speech    of    the    safety  propagandist. 

The  New  York  Central  has  released  three  Safety  First 
films.  They  are  "Steve  Hill's  Awakening,"  '"The  House 
That  Jack  Built,"  and  "The  Rule  of  Reason." 

In  each  of  these  railroad  pictures  the  stern  necessity 
for  carefulness  among  railroad  men  and  the  tragic  results 
of  thoughtlessness  are  sugar-coated  with  movie  details — 
love  stories,  moonlight  walks  and  horseback  rides.  The 
themes  are  concerned  largely  with  the  Rule  of  G,  that  un- 
written law  of  the  railroad  that  no  employee  shall  touch 
intoxicating  liquor. 

To  exhibit  its  own  Safety  First  films  the  New  York  Cen- 

H.  S.  Firestone,  who  conceived  "Careless  America,"  the  Univer- 
sal film  endorsed  by  over  7,000  chiefs  of  police.     Below  —  scene 
from  it  showing  how  a  workman  can  suffer  injuries,  or  even  death 
through  carelessness  at  his  daily  work. 


Here  is  shown  the  interior  of  one 

of  the  New  York  Central  motion 

picture  cars,  in  which  are  shown 

the  safety  first  films. 


tral    operates    two    cars    as 
traveling  movie  houses  with 
attendants,    which     are     on 
the  road  constantly.     From 
fifty  to  seventy-five  railroad 
employees  and   members  of 
their  families  can  see  the  pic- 
tures  at    one    time    and    ad- 
dition3l     matinees     are     given 
every.  Saturday  and  Sunday  as 
the  cars  move  from  one  yard  to 
another. 

The  Federal  order  recently  issued 
by     Secretary     McAdoo,     directing 
each  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
railroads   under   government   control 
to  establish  safety  committees  be- 
fore  August  first,   is   undoubtedly 
helping   to   make  the  motion   pic- 
ture as  a  teacher  of  railroad  safety 
universal  in  its  range.     New  York 
Central  films  are  always  available 

at  small  cost  to  any  railroad  which  cares  to  use  them. 
Others  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  roads. 

Men  who  dominate  the  steel  industry  today  admit  that 
the  screen  has  brought  home  to  their  reckless  workman  the 
value  of  caution  in  a  manner  no  other  modern  instrument 
could. 

Something  like  six  or  seven  million  dollars  is  the  amount 
that  United  States  Steel  has  expended  for  safety  first  cam- 
paigns among  its  employees.  A  substantial  slice  of  this 
has  gone  for  the  film  footage  of  three  photoplays  which  the 
corporation  has  produced.  The  last  of  these — "Why" — 
was  released  but  a  short  time  ago  and  had  its  first  showing 
at  the  company's  plant  in  Gary.  The  others  were  "The 
Reason  Why"  and  "The  Workman's  Lesson." 

"The  Outlaw,"  scenarioized  and  converted  into  film 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany of  Boston,  is  now  being  shown  to  the  employees  of 
steel  mills,  shipyards,  and  shoe  factories.  It  was  pro- 
duced principally  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  developed  in  connection  with  accident  prevention 
since  industrial  concerns  have  been  compelled  to  accept 
any  kind  of  worker  to  fill  up  ranks  vacated  by  men  called 


to  the  colors.  Men  are  constantly  drifting 
in  and  out  of  plants  as  the  result  of  war  con- 
ditions. Consequently,  "The  Outlaw"  is  be- 
ing shown  by  safety  engineers  at  special  shop 
gatherings  and  at  lunch  and  rest  periods  in 
order  to  impress  the  inexperienced  employee 
with  the  necessity  for  unusual  care.  David 
S.  Beyer  vice-president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  company, 
wrote  the  scenario. 

The  hazards  of  the  lead  industry  led 
Henry  Ford  to  turn  motion  picture  producer 
in  order  to  warn  workmen  about  them. 
Similar  films  have  been  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Lead  company  and  kindred  concerns. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  company  is  responsible 
for  some  thousands  of  feet  of  film  showing 
safety  devices  used  in  camera  shops. 

Motion  picture  warnings  against  dangerous 
practices  in  the  elec- 
trical and  gas  indus- 
tries have  been  brought 
out  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Institute. 

The  mining  in- 
dustry has  confined 
its  efforts  in  safety 
first  film  propaganda 
to  four  films — one  on 
mine  rescue  work  is- 
sued by  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Cor- 
poration of  America: 
(Continued  on  page  112) 

A  boy  on  roller  skates  does  not 
know  what  way  he  may  tumble. 
Scene  at  left  from  "  Careless 
America,"  warns  a  careful  auto 
driver  to  slow  down  when  he 
nears  the  boy  on  skates. 


Taking  a  strange  corner  at  high  speed  is  the  speediest  way  to  disaster. 
A  slip — a  skid   -and  this  climax  often  follows. 


A  Fifth  Avenue  Beauty 

Gothams  gayest  street  is  only  a 
favorite  "location"  to  Agnes  Ayres 


GIRLS,  think  of  the  fortunate  plight  of  an  actress  who  is  condemned, 
apparently,  to  a  lifetime  of  work  upon  New  York's  most  aristocratic 
thoroughfare,  Fifth  Avenue,  the  center  of  more  ambitions  and  rubber- 
neck wagons  than  any  other  spot  in  a  great  city.     Think  again, 
girls,  of  the  genuine  pleasure  that  might  be  yours  were  you  to  spend  your 
working  hours  in  close  proximity  to  Gotham's  gayest  and  finest!     It's 
galluptious  and  all  of  that,  as  Agnes  Ayres  admits,  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  limit  to  all  good  things. 

Some  months  ago  scenario  writers  in  the  Broad- 
way Star  Feature  studio  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  adapting  for  the  screen  a  number  of  O.  Henry 
stories   having   a    Fifth    Avenue    locale. 
Apparently  scenario  editors  easily  be-        , 
come  set  in  their  ways,  for  no  sooner 
had  Miss  Ayres  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  "location"  than  there 
came  a  perfect   rain  of   Fifth  Avenue  O.  Henry 
stories,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
of  the  week,  sunshine  permitting,  Miss 
Ayres  and  her  associates  may  be  found 
busily  acting  before  the  camera  and 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Fifth  Avenue's 
gawking  thousands. 

Five  of  her  most  recent  pictures 
have  been  filmed  in  entirety  or 
in  part  upon  Fifth  Avenue  lo- 
cations,   beginning   with    "Sis- 
ters   of    the    Golden    Circle." 
The     entire    action     of    this 
O.    Henry    story,   with    the 
exception  of  a  few  prelimi- 
nary scenes,  was  laid  upon 
the  top  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 


sightse^i  ng 


Agnes  Ayres  and  Ed- 
ward Earle  in  a  scene  from 
"Springtime  a  la  Carte." 

nYueeS'  fA£^EdftnaAand      st01^  bein§  filmed  as  the  bus  careened  up 
Edward.  ar>d   down   the   avenue   during   the   closing 

days  of  the  last  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
Then  came  "One  Thousand  Dollars,"  a 
Vitagraph  O.  Henry  feature,  which  also  contained  numerous  Fifth 
Avenue  scenes,  following  which  Miss  Ayres  returned  to  the  two-reel 
O.  Henry  Stories  produced  for  General  Film  Company.     "Mammon 
and  the  Archer"  was  given  many  Fifth  Avenue  locations  as  well  as 
"Springtime  a  la  Carte,"  and  "A  Bird  of  Bagdad."     In  five  of  these 
stories  she  has  played  opposite  Edward  Earle.    Other  better  known  stories 
in  which  she  has  been  featured  are  "The  Renaissance  at  Charleroi,"  "The  De- 
feat of  the  City,"  "The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Scotch  Highball,"  "The  Purple  Dress" 
and  "Sisters  of  the  Golden  Circle." 
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Some   Bebe! 


Youve  read  of  Daniel  among 
the  Lions?  This  is  about 
the  Lioness  of  all  the  Daniels 

By  Justin  Fair 

TODAY  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into 
a  whirlpool  of  joy! 
Listen,  Lucullus,  we  are  writing 
about  somebody  we  love  to  write 
about,  and  we  are  getting  paid  for  it. 

Time  was,  in  yon  musty  past,  when  we 
wrote    little    pieces    for    the    papers   about 
Madamoiselle  Tush,  the  queen  of  the  air. 
We  described  her  baby-blue  eyes  and  her 
shapely  limbs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  we  sobbed  as  we  penned  the  lines. 

First,  we  sobbed  because  Madamoiselle 
Tush  was  about  forty  years  old  and  her  hair 
offended  us. 

We  used  to  sit  opposite  Madamoiselle  Tush 
in  the  owner's  tent. 

We  used  to  try  not  to  watch  her  as  she 
gargled  the  vermicelli  and  attacked  the  corned 
beef  and — 

But  it  was  no  use. 

Her  manners  drew  our  fascinated  gaze  and 
we  didn't  eat  very  much  with  the  circus  that 
year. 

And   we  have  written   more  pieces   for  the 
paper  about  other  ladies  who  took  milk  baths 
and  milk  punches:  who  drove  blooded  horses  to 
blue  ribbons  and  strong  men  to  strong  drink; 
who  could  sing  to  high  C,  sober,  and  to  H  when 
exhilarated. 

This  is  :i 


modest  little 
story  that  might  justly  be 
called  "How  Can  She  Help 
Being    Good?"   or   the   ro- 

«,  mance  of  a  pretty  Girl  who 
Hasn't  yet  got  a  Big  Bump  on 
Herself  and  thinks  She  is  the 
Whole  Gazoosh." 

Speaking  thus,  we  introduce 
Miss  Bebe  Daniels. 

First  of  all,  we  love  to  write 

about  her  because  she  is  a  nice 

little  girl.     She  is  the  kind  of 

youngster  your  mother  would 

like  to  have  come  in  to  supper. 

Dad  would  find  a  lot  of  cheer  in 

chatting  with  her  after  the  dishes 

were  cleared  away 

She  is  an  A-i,  Regular,  Clear- 
Eyed,  No-Foolishness  kind  of  a 
girl.     She  loves  children,  turtles, 
huckleberry  pie,  swimming,  cats, 
dogs,  geese,  and  even  if  she  is  a 
successful   screen  actress  she  isn't 
afraid  to  be  teased  about  going  to 
church  Sunday  mornings* 

These  are 


Witzel 


Bebe    Daniels    is   an    A-I,   Regular, 

Clear-eyed,  kind  of  a  girl — the  kind 

of  youngster  your  mother  would  like 

to  have  come  in  to  supper. 
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Bebe  is  the  kind  of  girl  who 
loves  children,  turtles,  huckle- 
berry pie,  swimming,  cats,  and 
dogs;     and   she   isn't 
afraid    to    be    teased 
about  going  to  church 
Sunday  mornings. 


only  a  few  of  the  reasons  we  love  to  write  pieces  for  the 
magazines  about  Bebe  Daniels. 

Bebe  Daniels  was  born  of  theatrical  parents  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  January  14,  1901.  She  started  on  the  road  with  her 
father's  company  when  only  ten  weeks  old  and  at  that  tender 
age  made  her  professional  debut.    She  was  the  baby  in  "Jane." 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  she  played  her  first  speaking  part. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  a  part  written  into  the  script  of  "The 
Confederate  Spy,"  which  was  one  of  the  popular  plays  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
stock  company  of  which  her  father  was  manager,  and  leading  man,  and  her 
mother  the  leading  woman. 

A   year  later,   our  heroine   might   have   been   heralded   as  the   youngest 
Shakesperian  actress  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  for  she  was  playing  the  child 
"Duke  of  York"  in  "Richard  III."     In  this  part  she  received  enthusiastic 
encomiums  of  praise  from  the  critics  of  the  big  newspapers,  who,  we  dare  say, 
knew  a  whole  lot  more  about  drama  than  dramatic  critics  do  today. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  Bebe  was  engaged  by  Oliver  Morosco  to  play  child 
parts  in  the  repertoire  presented  by  the  Burbank  Stock  Company  in  Los 
Angeles.    From  there  she  went  to  the  Belasco  stock  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  played  two  seasons. 

Then  her  professional  career  gave  her  opportunities  to  appear  in  "The 
Squaw  Man"  with  Louis  Stone,  and  Thais  McGrain;  with  Lillian  Albertson 
in  "The  Royal  Family";  with  Amelia  Gardner  and  George  Barnum  in  "Shore 
Acres'';    with  Hobart   Bosworth  now  in  the  movies,  in  "Gioconda  and 
Pelais"  and  "Malisande,"  and  in  her  own  way,  Zaza  and  DuBarry,  the 
Leslie  Carter  successes. 

When  Bebe  was  only  eight  years  old,  she  was  a  stage  star  in  her  own 
right.  Her  play  was  "The  Prince  Chap."  When  this  tour  was  ended,  she 
was  re-engaged  at  Belasco's  stock  company  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  Bebe  was  only  a  little  past  fourteen,  the  films  got  her. 

She  has  just  signed  up  for  the  third  year  with  the  Pathe-Rolin  come- 
dies in  which,  as  the  world  is  aware,  she  is  the  wide-eyed  heroine  when 
Harold  Lloyd  is  the  goggle-eyed  hero.    They  do  say  that  some  day  Harold 
will  lead  the  fair  Miss  Daniels  to  the  altar — but  never  mind  that. 

And  Bebe  claims  to  be  an  adept  of  the  concoction  of  the  sinister  Golden 
Buck  which  is  an  intensified  variety  of  the  welsh  rarebit,  you  know.  For  pets, 
our  heroine  harbors  one  collie  dog,  one  bull  dog,  three  fancy  cats,  two  canary 
birds,  two  love  birds  (dear,  dear,  how  sweet),  a  bungalow,  situated  not  far 
from  the  Rolin  Studio  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  sedan  motor  car. 

We  told  Miss  Daniels  that  we  were  going  to  write  a  piece  about  her  for 
this  magazine.    She  did  not  blush  and  falter. 

She  smiled  sweetly. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "make  it  fancy,  but  not  flossy." 
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ONE  of  Los  Angeles'  boasts — it  has  many — is  its  Ath- 
letic Club.  This  imposing  pile  of  concrete,  plate  glass, 
ornate  rooms,  water,  gymnasium,  strong  men,  art  gallery 
and  what-not  stands  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Olive 
streets,  and  in  addition  to  its  social,  athletic  and  gastro- 
nomic advantages  is  the  dwelling-place  of  many  of  its 
members.  Among  these  are  numerous  motion-picture  actors. 

The  younger  screensters  are  now  giving  the  old-line  club 
members  fever  and  ague.  Reason,  the  chicken  friends  of 
said  young  persons. 

You  see,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  club  is  its  magnificent 
swimming  pool,  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  indoor 
plunges  in  the  world.  This  is  open  to  ladies  on  Tuesdays 
only.  But  does  that  "deter  the  dauntless  little  filles  de 
film?  Not  at  all!  They  scamper  about  unconcernedly, 
with  their  cute  little  bathing-suits  concealed  under  their 
wrist-watches,  or  some  smaller  place,  don  the  fascinations 
in  some  friendly  darkness — and  splash! — in  they  go,  with 
smothered  squeals  of  delight,  while  said  old-line  members, 
in  the  quiet  library  below,  wonder  if  their  grand  building 
is  haunted. 

So,  the  old-line  members  feel  that  something  really 
should  be  done.    But  what?    And  who's  going  to  do  it? 


There  was  one  more  shot.  The 
sole  passenger  hung  limply  out 
the  window.  Bige  Rivers,  Pas- 
quale  and  Boggs  were  left  to 
snarl  over  their 
spoils. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  TRAIL 

John  Lynch  may  have  resembled  the  outlaw, 
but  in  his  soul  was  a  world  of  difference 

By  Betty  Shannon 

TWO  farewells  were  said  that  humid  afternoon  as  the      lence  and  murder,  was  "throwing  out"  his  "Spanish  gal.'' 
California  sun  glared  down  on  ranch  and  garish  vil-  Over  the  pine  board  table  in  the  lone  cabin  in  the  same 

lage,  on  twisted  trail  and  slope  of  ragged  cedar,  on      sun-flooded  hills  Bige  was  enacting  a  tragedy.     Leering, 
gulch  and  gully  which  had  yielded  richly  of  the      cruel,  he  stood  over  his  "gal,"  choking  her  in  his  hairy- 
yellow  ore — and  on  those  which  echoed  only  the  disap-      handed  grasp.    As  he  leaned  forward,  his  cold  colorless  eyes 
pointed  sighs  of  broken  searchers  after  gold.  ate  down  into  her  brown  eyes,  dilated  with  terror. 

In  the  dooryard  of  his  ranch  John  Lynch  was  bidding  "Git  out  of  here  to  'Frisco — I  got  work  to  do — an'  if 

farewell  to  his  daughter  Mary — a  softly-moulded  creature      you  open  your  mouth  on  me  there'll  be  another  angel  in 
whose  gentleness  kept  constant  memories  in  his  heart  of  the      greaser  Heaven." 

beautiful  southern  wife  who  had  left  them  before  the  Civil  Then  he  flung  her  away  and  let  her  crawl  out  of  the 

War  had  come  to  snatch  away  their  wealth,  and  to  turn      room,  as  he  turned  away  to  toss  a  bottle  of  brandy  down  his 
them  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun  for  future  fortune.  throat.     He  drank  not  as  men  drink,  but  as  a  destroying 

It  was  a  graceful,  tender  farewell,  the  demon, 

farewell  of  a  southern  gentleman  with  a  Tt      M- .   •  ,     T    .,  Bige  Rivers  thought  it  was  goodbye  to 

heritage  of  chivalry.     He  bent  over  the  lfte  miamgM  iraU  Nita,  the  Spanish  girl,  forever.    He  in- 

girl's  hand  in  a  profound  bow,  sweeping      iv  tarrated  by  permission  from  the      tended  that  it  should  be. 
his   broad-brimmed   hat    from   his   iron      IN  Pathe  Photoplay  by  Jack  Cunning-  Now  in  the  mining  camp  of  El  Monte 

grey  head,  then  placing  a  kiss  on  her      ham>  ,base^  on.  "The  Lyons  Mail,"  a      tnere  are  tw0  piaces  of  vast  attraction. 

white  forehead.  ^  D^r161""5            "'            "  "The  Gold  Cradle" was  secretly  the  P03" 
"I'll  be  home  Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  session  and  pride  of  John  Lynch,  a  mem- 
usual,"  he  called  as  he  swung  up  on  his      John  Lynch [Frank   Keenan  ber    in    high    standing   of   this    careless 

mount  and  cantered  off  down  the  trail      $'    ^S Mignon  Anderson  community.     It  was  built  on  the  same 

to    El     Monte— and     to     "The     Gold      Harvey  James Charles  Gunn  clean  lines  as  John  himself.    Liquor  and 

Cradle."                                                           Nita, Maude  George  girls  were  taboo,  and  only  those  inter- 
It  was  not  so  pleasant  a  scene,  that      "J™ist?d"  Tultle J°s-  J,-  Dowlins  ested  in  a  gentleman's  game  found  we!- 

r,tu~-  e  11       tT-        t-»-  i    ii  •  e       Ehas  Lynch Trios.   Guise 

other  farewell.     Bige  Rivers,  arch  thief      Joe  statler Wadsworth  Harris  come-     .  J    .       __ 

and  road  agent,  soul  stained  with  vio-      "Rat"  McGrough Ernest  C.  Warde         Cheating  and  underhanded   methods 
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were  left  to  "The  Red  Flare"  across  the  way.  There  Mexi- 
cans and  whites  alike  were  lured  by  brazen  women  with 
painted  cheeks  and  willing  lips  to  a  hundred  nameless  sins. 
There  the  vile  lamps  sputtered  and  flamed  all  night.  The 
sounds  of  coarse  ribaldry,  harsh  laughter  and  wild  music 
never  ceased  before  the  dawn. 

The  steady,  clear  lights  of  "The  Gold  Cradle"  and  the 
flickering  ruby  lights  of  "The  Flare"  had  long  been  lit  when 
the  lumbering  four  horse  stage  drew  up  to  the  hotel.  The 
respectable,  God-fearing  citizens  of  El  Monte  were  settled 
at  their  games  under  John  Lynch's  genial  eye.  The  riff- 
raff of  this  end  of  the  world  had  embarked  on  a  new  night 
of  orgy  over  the  way. 

The  arrival  of  the  stage  seemed  to  offer  but  slight  com- 
petition among  the  affairs  of  the  night's  routine.  One  or 
two  hangers-on  stumbled  out  into  the  night  to  hear  the 
news.  But  when  they  saw  only  two  passengers  alight  they 
faded  off  into  the  darkness  again. 

Joe  Statler,  the  man  passenger,  honored  citizen  and  presi- 
dent of  the  El  Monte  Mining  Company,  made  straight  for 
'The  Cradle,"  and  a  game  with  his  friend  John  Lynch. 

The  woman  who  had  alighted  from  the  stage  at  the  same 
time,  went  with  equal  directness  to  "The  Red  Flare,"  seek- 
ing there  the  proprietor.  She  found  him  drinking  whiskey 
with  a  hardfaced  woman  with  naked  shoulders.  He  looked 
the  newcomer  over  appraisingly,  noting  her  seemly  body, 
her  round  throat,  her  full  lips. 


Leering,  cruel,  Bige 
stood  over  "his  gal," 
choking  her  in  his 
hairy  -  handed    grasp. 


He  nodded  acceptance  and  sent  his  partner  to  direct  her 
to  a  room  where  she  might  leave  her  carpet  bag  and  change 
her  traveling  clothes  for  the  dress  of  the  dance  hall. 

She  came  back  anon — Nita,  Bige  River's  cast  off  Spanish 
gal,  her  plump,  seductive  shoulders  gleaming  white,  her 
teeth  flashing  in  a  smile. 

At  a  table  in  the  noisy  dance  hall  three  men,  strangers  to 
El  Monte,  had  loitered  all  evening.  They  were  Pasquale, 
the  exquisite  Spaniard,  with  luminous  eyes,  moustaches 
of  fierce  black,  and  delicate  hands;  Boggs,  the  coarse, 
loose-jowled  horse  trader;  and  McGrough,  the  "Rat," 
beady-eyed,  sharp  nosed,  with  knotty  hands  that  worked 
convulsively  at  the  buttons  on  his  coat. 

The  "Rat"  suddenly  pulled  himself  up  from  his  posture 
of  apathy  as  a  whisper  reached  him  through  the  dance  hall 
din.  It  was  the  voice  of  one  of  the  stragglers  who  had 
sauntered  out  to  meet  the  stage. 

"He  come — he's  over  to  'The  Cradle.' " 
The  Rat  looked  meaningly  at  his  companions. 
"You'll  know  him  when  he  drinks  a  bottle  of  brandy  at 
one  pull,"  he  whispered  to  them.     Then  he  slipped  away 
through  the  dancers. 

Across  the  street  in  John  Lynch's  respectable  gambling 
establishment  the  Rat  felt  ill  at  ease  in  his  miserable 
clothes,  surrounded  by  so  much  elegance  of  broadcloth 
coat  and  brocaded  waistcoat,  of  linen  shirt  and  flowing  tie. 
But  Rat  was  on  a  mission.  So  he  hunched  around  uneasily 
until  he  came  close  to  the  table  where  John  Lynch  and 
Joe  Statler  were  playing  poker. 

The  Rat  stood  there  a  full  minute  before  Lynch 

sensed  his  sinister  presence.     Before  he  could  slink 

away  the  secret  proprietor  of  "The  Cradle"  turned 

about  and  looked  him  in  the  eye. 

Under    that    cold    gaze    the    Rat 

slouched  out  into  the  night. 

However   embarrassed    Rat    Mc- 
Grough  might  have  been,  he  had 
learned  in  "The  Cradle"  what  he 
sought,  and  one  thing  more.     Joe 
Statler  was  sending  out  the  heaviest 
shipment  of  gold  of  the  year  on 
the  morning  stage — also  an  in- 
cidental fact  of  special  signifi- 
cance,     that     John     Lynch 
looked     enough     like     Bige 
Rivers,  the  bandit,  to  be  that 
unworthy  Rivers  himself. 
Before  the  night  had  grown 
much    older    the    door    of    "The 
Flare"  swung  open  and  Bige  Rivers, 
full  of  liquor,  and  looking  for  friend  or  foe, 
stepped  in,  sweeping  the  room  with  an  eagle 
glance.    He  saw  no  one  he  knew.    He  took  a 
seat  by  himself  and  shouted  for  drink. 
Pasquale  and   Boggs  alone  marked  him  as  he 
tossed  off  his  bottle  of  brandy  at  a  gulp. 
"It's  him,"  they  nodded  each  to  the  other. 
And  when  Bige  Rivers  sauntered  out  through  the 
bar — past  the  spot  where  a  brown-eyed  Spanish 
girl  he  had  cast  away  forever  was  cringing  behind 
the  broad  shoulders  of  a  towering  miner — they 
followed  him. 

The  crowd  of  sober  gentlemen  from  "The 
Gold  Cradle"  had  gone  home  for  the  night  and 
only  John  Lynch  was  left,  leaning  against  the 
door  and  looking  out  into  the  darkness. 

A  shriek  from  the  hall  of  sin  across  the 
street  awoke  him  from  his  meditations.   Peer- 
ing into  the  dark  he  made  out  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  a  man  and  woman  struggling. 
In  a  moment  a  hard  fist  shot  out  and  the  man  was 
a  whining  heap  on  the  ground.    The  girl  cowered 
against  her  rescuer. 


The  Midnight  Trail 
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"Oh,  Senor— I  be  keeled!" 

John  Lynch  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulder  and  helped 
her  over  to  "The  Cradle,"  reassuring  her  that  no  harm 
should   befall  her  while  in  his  care. 

In  the  doorway  she  looked  up  into  his  face.  She  started 
back  in  terror,  her  eyes  staring  wildly,  one  small  hand 
clasped  at  her  throat. 

The  man  beside  her  offered  her  no  violence.  She  gath- 
ered courage  to  look  again.  John  Lynch  smiled  benevo- 
lently down  at  her,  and  slowly  the  haunting  fear  faded 
out  of  her  eyes.  This  was  not  he — the  terrible  Bige  Rivers 
masquerading  in  other  clothes.  This  was  a  kind  gentle- 
man to  whom  Fate  had  given  a  face  so  much  like  the  out- 
law's that  they  might  have  been  twins — a  likeness  to  de- 
ceive even  a  mistress. 

Lynch  saw  the  change  come  over  the  girl's  face.  He 
knew  she  wanted  to  tell  him  something. 

"What  is  it,  girl?" 

"I  mus'  go,  Senor — or — "  The  realization  of  what  Bige 
Rivers  would  do  to  her  if  he  found  her  in  El  Monte  again 
came  to  her  mind.  She  broke  into  tears — "I  don't  dare  tell 
more — ." 

"You're  going  down  to  my  ranch  to  stay  with  my  little 
girl  and  me."  John  Lynch  had  a  way  of  taking  charge  of 
things  just  like  that. 


"Hey  Scotty,"  he  called  to  the  roulette  croupier,  "take 
this  young  lady  to  the  ranch  in  the  morning  and  tell  Mary 
she's  to  be  one  of  us." 

Nita  fell  on  her  knees  and  covered  John  Lynch's  hands 
with  kisses. 

Across  the  street  Rat  McGrough  picked  himself  up  from 
the  heap  where  Lynch  had  kicked  him  and  shambled  away 
to  join  three  earnest  men  in  conference  in  the  stable  yard 
— also  to  report  to  Bige  Rivers  that  Nita  had  not  gone  to 
'Frisco. 

There  were  several  expeditions  afoot  when  the  early 
morning  sun  scattered  the  mists  hanging  over  the  hills  at 
the  break  of  the  following  day. 

The  stage  coach,  piled  high  with  chests  of  golden 
treasure,  was  rumbling  over  its  accustomed  trail  to  the 
nearest  railroad.  A  Wells  Fargo  guard  sat  beside  the  driver 
with  a  rifle  on  his  knees.  One  solitary  passenger  rode 
inside. 

On  the  trail  since  sunrise,  John  Lynch  rode  toward  the 
road  house  owned  by  his  father,  half  way  between  El  Monte 
and  the  railroad.  He  was  worried  about  the  report  Joe 
Statler  had  brought  back  the  night  before.  His  father  was 
ailing.  Inn  keeping  was  too  hard  for  the  old  man,  anyway, 
disappointed  and  disheartened  as  he  was  with  his  fruit- 
less prospecting  for  gold. 
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Mary,  firm  in  faith  in  her 
father,  struggled  valiantly 
but  vainly  against  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of 
the  community.  She  was 
successful  however,  in  sus- 
taining the  hope  and  good 
cheer  of  her  parent. 
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On  a  narrow  cross  trail  through  the  scrub  oaks  intersect- 
ing the  main  road  over  which  the  stage  was  traveling,  three 
men  were  riding  cautiously  on  trim  flanked  horses. 

They  rode  in  silence,  though  now  and  then  the  oldest 
and  hardest  of  them  raised  an  empty  brandy  bottle  to  his 
lips,  and  cursed. 

Only  "Twisted"  Tuttle,  a  tattling  old  man,  evidently  a 
new  helper  about  the  place,  greeted  John  Lynch  on  his  ar- 
rival at  his  father's  inn.  Elias  Lynch  was  off  prospecting. 
"Twisted"  did  not  know  when  he  would  return. 

John  decided  to  wait.  He  sat  down  in  the  public  room, 
while  "Twisted"  went  about  his  business  outdoors.  After 
a  time  the  gentleman  gambler  decided  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  so  he  mounted  his  horse  and  started  back  for  town. 

When  "Twisted"  entered  the  inn  again,  Bige  Rivers  was 
sprawled  in  the  chair  John  Lynch  had  occupied.  He  or- 
dered brandy  and  drank  it  down.  It  was  obvious  that 
"Twisted"  saw  no  difference  in  the  identity  of  the  hard 
visaged,  colorless  eyed  man  who  sat  there  now,  and  the  man 
he  had  left  waiting  for  Elias  when  he  went  out.  He  drew 
up  his  chair,  bent  on  conversation. 

In  a  flash  of  motion,  Bige  Rivers'  heavy  pistol  had 
changed  its  resting  place  from  the  table  to  the  top  of 
Tuttle's  head.  Old  "Twisted"  dropped  motionless  on  the 
floor. 

Bige  Rivers,  refreshed  by  his  drink  and  his  amiable  little 
diversion  with  "Twisted,"  was  back  with  Pasquale  and 
Boggs,  waiting,  masked  and  mounted,  for  the  stage  to 
swing  round  the  curve. 

It  came  on  rumbling  noisily,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 


jovial  song  from  the  driver.  But  the  song  was  soon  hushed. 
The  horses  plunged  and  wheeled.  Before  they  could  lift 
their  guns,  the  driver  and  guard  looked  into  the  pistols  of 
three  desperate  men.  And  then  driver  and  guard  toppled 
over  dead. 

There  was  one  more  shot. 

The  sole  passenger  hung  limply  out  the  window.  Bige 
Rivers,  Pasquale,  and  Boggs  were  left  to  snarl  over  their 
spoils. 

When  Elias  Lynch  returned  from  his  prospecting  ex- 
pedition, that  night,  he  found  three  men  bent  over  the  table 
in  his  public  room,  snapping  over  a  pile  of  dirty  bags  like 
wild  beasts  over  carrion.  "Twisted"  sat  gagged  and  bound 
in  the  corner. 

He  was  no  coward,  this  Elias  Lynch.    He  knew  exactly 

what  this  meant.    These  men  had  robbed  the  stage,  and  like 

as  not  they  would  kill  him.    He  strode  to  the  table,  his 

eyes  ablaze,  and  looked  from  man  to  man.     When  his 

gaze  reached  the  sneering  countenance  of  Bige  Rivers,  he 
gave  a  sudden  start.  His  hand  went  to  his  heart.  He 
leaned  forward  to  look  closer.  He  grasped  the  corner 
of  the  table  for  support.  And  then  his  voice  broke 
into  a  moan.    "John  Lynch — my  son! " 

If  Bige  Rivers  had  ever  felt  a  human  emotion,  he 

would  have  been  touched  by  the  pitiful  suffering  of  the 
white  haired  man  beside  him  now.  He  only  threw  back 
his  head  in  a  wicked  laugh,  pulled  his  gun  to  a  sidewise 
shooting  position  and  pulled  the  trigger  as  carelessly  as  if 
he  had  been  aiming  at  an  empty  bottle.  Elias  Lynch  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor,  shot  through  the  shoulder.  Then  the 
outlaws  were  on  their  way. 

When  Elias  recovered  sufficiently  to  drag  himself  to  his 
feet  next  morning,  he  released  "Twisted"  from  his  bonds. 
They  went  together  to  the  stable  yard,  and  Elias  all  but 
fell  again  when  he  saw  the  stage  coach,  rifled  of  gold  and 
bearing  the  bodies  of  three  innocent  dead.  The  handiwork 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood! 

Events  followed  swiftly  when  "Twisted"  rode  at  head- 
long gallop  into  El  Monte. 

John  Lynch  was  among  the  first  to  hear  the  news. 
Elias,  his  father,  sadly  wounded,  followed  closely  with 

the  stage  coach,  driving  it  in  just  as  it  had  been  left  in 

his  stable  yard  by  the  bandits. 

John  helped  his  father  down  from  the  high  seat,  carrying 
the  fainting  old  man  into  the  express  office.  There  he  stood 
over  Elias  chaffing  his  blue  hands  until  the  doctor  came. 
Together  with  Joe  Statler,  the  sheriff  and  a  group  of  El 
Monte's  leading  citizens,  he  stood  about  the  couch  until 
Elias  was  sufficiently  restored  to  tell  what  had  happened. 

Damning  destiny  and  malicious  Fate  hovered. 

John  stepped  back  to  let.  "Twisted"  in  the  group. 
"Twisted"  looked  into  John's  face.  His  shaggy  brows 
raised  in  puzzling  recognition.  He  paused,  shifted  his 
"chaw,"  blinked,  gulped  and  stammered. 

"Thar's  the  man  that  clipped  me  over  the  head  with  th' 
shooting  iron." 

John  Lynch  looked  into  the  old  man's  face  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  the  accusing  words.  He  smiled  indulgently 
as  one  smiles  at  a  prattling,  silly  child. 

Then  came  Elias'  testimony,  broken,  halting,  punctuated 
with  pain. 

"As  God  is  mv  witness,  my  own  son  John  Lvnch  shot 
me!" 

It  was  as  the  lightning  flash.  There  was  terrible  con- 
firmation. 

It  was  known,  just  as  all  small  doings  in  El  Monte  were 
known  to  all,  that  John  Lynch  had  ridden  to  his  father's 
roadhouse  the  morning  before. 

The  crowd  appalled,  in  shocked  and  wavering  conviction, 
needed  but  one  more  corroboration. 

Pasquale  and  Boggs,  captured  and  brought  in  as  con- 
fessed accomplices,  added  the  damnation  of  their  testimony. 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


"  It's  not  that  I'm  temperamental 
But  I  demanded  a  clause  in  my  con 
tract  about  directing  my  own  scenes.' 


Speaking    for 
Himself 


Fatty  Arbuctyes  dog-star 
has  finally  given  in  to 
the  urge  of  publicity. 

"Luke" 


SHALL    I    tell    my    story?      Or 
would   I  better  remain  in  that  paradoxic   cloak  o 
fame  which  the  Silversheet  throws  about  us? 

I've  started  this  like  a  Rider  Haggard  subterranean 
romance,  I  know.    But  what  I  mean  to  ask  is — what 
of  publicity  and  the  screen  player?    Is  publicity  good 
for  the  actor — does  it  enhance  his  appeal,  or  rob      / 
him  of  that  aloofness  so  necessary  to  the  realization 
of  his  ideals? 

The  editor  has  finally  convinced  me  that 
people  are  sincerely  interested  so — 

Before  I   left   Broadway   for  sunny   Cali- 
fornia, I  had  to  have  it  straight  that  it  was 
for  the  best  —  my 
career,   you  '"\ 

know.  I'd 
made  some- 
thing of  a 
hit,  I  be- 
lieve, in 
Fatty  A  r  - 
bu  c  k  1  e  's 
"Butcher's 
Boy,''  and 
I  wanted  to 
keep  up  the  9 
high  stand- 
ard I  set  in 
that  com- 
e  d  y.  My 
fans  expect 
it  of  me  — 
nay ,  de- 
mand it. 
But  when  I 
stepped  out 


of  music.     When- 

ever  Roscoe  picks 

OntheplatfOfmofmy      up  the  sticks  and 

private  baggage  car,     drops  them  on  the 
upon  my  arrival  on     d«m  Luke  is  right 

,i       ttt     ,   n        a  i       there  at  the  piano 

the  West  Coast,  and     with  his  forepaws. 
saw   assembled    to 
greet  me  a  representative  group  of 
the  film  colony's  dog-stars,   I  knew 
,yl      I'd  come  home. 

A  Spitz  made  a  nice  little  speech 
and  presented  a  silver-spiked  collar  as  a 
token  of  esteem.     I  made  rather  a  graceful 
reply — just  a  word  or  two — to  put  them  all  at 
ease.     I  don't  want  them  to 
think   me   a   bally   toff,   you 
know.    Then  I  left  them,  be- 
cause  Arbuckle   was   waiting 
outside  in  the  car. 

On  our  way  to  the  studio 
Fatty  put  this  thing  right  up 
to  me.  "Luke,"  he  said 
gravely!  "We  need  you,  old 
man.  Sign  this  contract,  for 
$50.00  a  week,  and — " 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  I  cut 
in.  "Does  that  offer  include  a  star 
dressing  room  and  the  use  of  your  cars? 
Do  I  have  to  be  on  the  set  in  make-up 
before  ten  o'clock?  Do  we  knock  off 
work  at  4:30?" 

"Yes,    yes,"    said    Fatty.      "Any- 
thing, anything!" 

(Signed)     Luke. 
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When   Luke   arrived  most 
of  the  canine  film  stars  of  Los 
Angeles   were  at  the  train  to 
meet  him.     Luke  is  here  shown 
addressing  the  dogs  from  the  plat- 
form.    Note  that  all  nationalities 
are  represented  in  this   congress 
of  dogs.     Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Ar- 
buckle,   with     whom     Luke 
signed  the  contract  for  life,  is 
waiting  patiently  outside. 


Fil 


ms 


Ts[ext  to  "chow,"  the 
estimation  of  the  fight' 
T.  M.  C.  A.  entertains 

By  Janet 

Over-Seas 

combatants.  As  a  drillmaster 
the  motion  picture  has  been  in- 
valuable in  showing  to  our 
armies  in  training  camps  the 
technic  of  warfare  and  of  using 
strange  weapons,  new  and  old,  as 
practiced  by  European  veterans. 
When  the  selective  service 
men  went 
At  left  two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  into  great 
train- 
ing camps 
the  movies 
went  with 
them,  g  i  v  - 
ing  thou- 


women  operating  a  mo- 
tion picture  projecting 
machine  in  a  "Hut"  in 
France.  The  im- 
promptu stand  for  the 
machine  is  indicative  of 
the  portability  of  the 
equipment. 
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ALEXANDER  would  have  had  a  good  idea  of  the 
additional  worlds  he  sighed  to  conquer  if  travel 
films  had  been  shown  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
army.  Washington  could  have  kept  his  heroes  in  a 
cheerful  mood  despite  the  lack  of  food  and  shoes  if  he 
could  have  given  them  a  Chaplin  or  Fairbanks  or  Arbuckle 
comedy  every  night.  Napoleon — ■  well,  he  might  have 
changed  his  saying  to,  "An  army  travels  on  its  feet,"  re- 
ferring to  feet  of  film,  if  only  he  had  had  motion  pictures 
to  entertain  his  Old  Guard. 

Film  has  been  the  recruiting  sergeant,  the  drillmaster, 
the  morale-strengthener  and  the  faithful  comrade-in-arms 
of  this  country's  army  in  cantonment,  on  board  transport, 
in  front  line  camp,  in  the  zone  of  the  rear  and  in  hospital. 
How  armies  got  along  without  movies  in  the  past  is  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  those  who  know  the  great  part  they  are 
playing  in  the  present  world  conflict. 

Every  motion  picture  fan  knows  the  aid  the  film  has 
afforded  in  stimulating  enlistment  by  showing  in  interest- 
ing realism  scenes  in  the  war  zone,  action  pictures  of  the 
Marines  and  other  favorites  and  grimly  stirring  views  of 
the  enemy's  frightfulness  as  practiced  on  innocent  non- 
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sands  of  the  boys 
better  entertainment 
than  ever  they  had 
had  before.  The 
screen  comedies  and 
dramas  accompanied 
them  on  transports 
and  met  them  in  t  h  e 
war  zone,  where  the 
advance  guard  of  the 
American  Expedition- 
ary Force  had  de- 
manded and  received 
their  silent  plays. 
Don't  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  boys,  regulars,  national  guardsmen,  national 
army  men  or  marines  would  accept  old,  frayed-out  reels, 
either.  Fresh,  bright  photoplays  were  their  order,  and  it 
took  a  big  organization  to  supply  it.  It  is  the  largest,  most 
active  moving  picture  distributing  concern  in  the  world.  In 
the  war  zone  it  is  entertaining  anywhere  from  700.000  to 
1,000,000  spectators  a  week  and  has  audiences  totalling  \ 


This  is  a  "Y"  theatre  in  France.    However,  if 
Pictures  are  shown  near  the  front  but  only  in 


For 


ers 


motion  picture  show  comes  first  in  the 
ing  man.  And  here  is  told  how  the 
a  million  weekly,  both  here  and  in  France 

M.  Cummings, 

Service,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


million  a  week  in  American  training  camps. 

This  organization  shows  moving  pictures  to  American 
fighters  from  the  home  camps,  where  they  say  good  bye  to 
civilian  life,  up  to  the  zone  where  gas  and  shells  interrupt 
the  performances,  while  the  camps  and  ports  of  the  British 
Isles  are  not  forgotten,  nor  the  men  on  board  warships  and 
transports.  Many  a  moving  picture  with  a  submarine 
motif  has  held  audiences  spellbound,  but  how  about  a 
movie  which  outdrew  a  real  submarine  attack  in  interest? 

A  submarine  alarm  on  board  a  transport  sent  to  the  best 
stations  every  soldier  on  board,  of  whom  hundreds  had 
been  watching  a  motion  picture  when  called  out.  A 
torpedo,  fired  by  the  Hun,  missed  the  transport.  The  boys, 
having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  this  diversion,  waited 
hopefully,  and  finally  one  of  them  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  crowd  by  asking  an  officer  "Can  we  go  below  now  and 


SEND  SOME  MONEY  HOME 
we  dVit  for  you 

ARGE 


Granted  —  that  this  picture  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sign  in  France 

appears  "smudgy."     But   the    black   spots  are  where  bits  of 

shrapnel  struck.     This  sign  resulted    in   the    sending    home 

of  several  thousand  francs. 

The  weekly  circulation  of  film  to  "Y"  huts  in  America 
was  7,000,000  feet  this  summer,  while  to  the  huts  in  France 
it  was  2,415,000  feet  and  on  board  the  transports  4,660,000 
feet.  The  service  to  the  British  points  has  only  begun,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  cinema  was  fairly  handy  to 
our  men  there,  and  as  a  result  the  weekly  footage  was  only 
200,000  this  summer,  but  is  increasing  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  home  stuff. 

It  is  clean,  happy,  mirth-provoking  stuff  that  the  boys 
get,  the  antics  of  Charlie  and  Fatty  and  Doug,  plenty  of 
rollicking,  slap-stick  comedy  and  absolutely  nothing  on 
vampire  home-wrecking  or  underworld  agonies.  Somebody 
asked  the  Colonel  of  a  famous  regiment  which  saw  great 


HE  f\AN  I*  T«ffj 

-nuo- 


you  ever  see  the  caption:     "A  motion  picture  theatre  near  the  front,"  be  not  mislead, 
houses  where  the  illumination  is  guarded  at  every  window.  The  lights  might  prove  disastrous. 

finish  the  picture?"  That's  how  screen  drama  grips  'em. 
The  organization  which  provides  and  exhibits  the  motion 
pictures  for  the  American  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and 
labor  batallions  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  National  War  Work 
Council,  cooperating  with  the  Community  Motion  Picture 
Bureau.  The  films  are  projected  in  the  "Y"  huts  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  are  often  forced   to  don  gas  masks  in 

holding  their  positions  behind  counter  canteens.     This  worker 

was  wounded  while  on  duty.     Note  the  motto  on  the  wall : 

'The  best  for  the  man  in  the  mud." 
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fighting  this  summer  what  he  wanted  most  to  put  pep  into 
his  men  after  they  had  moved  in  with  the  French. 

"Motion  pictures,  more  motion  pictures  and  then  more 
motion  pictures,"  he  replied,  paraphrasing  a  famous  states- 
man. That's  how  the  military  leaders  regard  the  newest 
and  most  popular  form  of  entertainment. 

When  the  enormous  number  of  American  troops  sent 
across  the  ocean  last  summer  is  considered,  giving  some 
idea  of  the  crowded  condition  on  board  transports,  the 
value  of  the  movies  in  keeping  these  great  assemblages  of 
men  entertained  and  contented  throughout  the  voyage  can 
be  appreciated  slightly.  As  one  old  sailor  said,  "It  was 
pretty  dreary  go'ing  over  until  we  had  the  pictures." 

On  board  each  transport  there  are  several  machines 
going  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  upper  deck,  one  on  the 
second  deck  and  perhaps  one  inside  for  the  officers. 

To  the  man  who  does  not  understand  the  intensive  man- 
ner in  which  modern  wars  are  conducted  it  might  seem 
wasteful  or  frivolous  to  send  movies  to  men  who  are  there 
to  fight.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  fighting  is  their 
industry,  year  in  and  year  out  there,  and  that  after  crowded 
days  or  weeks  of  fighting  the  soldiers  have  to  go  to  rest 
camps  where  a  powerful  nervous  reaction  often  sets  in,  the 
tonic  of  the  motion  pictures  can  be  appreciated.  The  men 
demand  pictures, — good  ones,  too,  and  would  rather  have 
them  than  anything  but  "chow."  They  even  give  meals 
the  go-by  at  times  to  stay  to  the  end  of  a  reel. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movie  operators  no  longer  consider  it 
a  novelty  or  a  rarity  to  project  the  antics  of  the  favorite 
film  stars  to  the  accompaniment  of  shelling  by  the  enemy 


or  the  insidious  approach  of  gas.  Many  a  Chaplin  fall  has 
been  emphasized  by  a  bursting  shell  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary bass  drum  beat. 

The  gas  alarm  was  sounded  one  night  this  summer  while 
a  moving  picture  play  was  being  presented  in  a  "Y"  hut, 
a  dugout  near  the  front  in  France.  As  the  alarm  sounded, 
a  soldier  in  the  audience  rose  from  a  seat  near  the  door, 
peered  out,  and  turning,  shouted  to  the  operator: 

"Keep  the  old  crank  turning,  'Bo.'  I'll  tell  you  when  it's 
time  to  put  on  your  gas  mask." 

The  "Y"  this  summer  was  giving  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred shows  a  week  by  standard  picture  machines  to  audi- 
ences that  average  some  five  hundred  men.  In  addition 
there  were  in  use  near  the  front  line  trenches  twenty-one 
small  portable  projectors  which  make  approximately  one 
hundred  showings  a  week  with  a  total  weekly  attendance 
of  between  15,000  and  20,000  men.  The  plan  of  the 
bureau  is  to  install  sixteen  standard  projecting  machines 
and  six  small  machines  with  every  division. 

The  moving  picture  has  proven  a  wonderful  aid  in  the 
cure  of  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  and  many  improvements 
have  been  adapted  for  giving  these  sufferers  entertainment. 
At  some  hospitals  in  training  camps  the  pictures  are  pro- 
jected on  the  ceiling  for  the  entertainment  of  those  invalids 
who  have  to  lie  on  their  backs.  In  Camp  Dix  large  sheets 
of  blackened  paper  are  set  up  beside  the  bedsides  in  such 
position  that  the  motion  pictures  are  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture for  the  bedridden. 

How,  indeed,  did  soldiers  of  other  times  do  without 
pictures? 


ELLIOTT  and  the  ADMIRABLE  TASSA 

A  tale  of  the  East  and  the  West — filled  with  heart  interest  and  flapjac\s. 

By  Kenneth   McGaffey 


THIS  contribution  to  celluloid  literature  or  flicker 
history,  as  the  case  may  be,  could  well  be  entitled 
"Why  Elliott  Dexter  Goes  Home  Nights,'-  or 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Panting  Pancakes,"  for  in 
it  Art  and  Vittles  are  united  and  everything  is  lovely  in 
the  final  fade-out. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  this  drama  without  the  use 
of  too  many  subtitles,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  pro- 
logue and  therein  reveal  the  character  and  habits  of  that 
splendid  fellow  and  excellent  actor,  Elliott  Dexter,  the 
well  known  husband  of  the  equally  well  known  Marie 
Doro.  Elliott  is  one  of  these  quiet  chaps,  and  as  Marie 
was  on  the  noisy  stage  in  the  East,  Elliott  rented  himself 
a  secluded  cottage  by  the  sea  where  he  could  get  the  early 
morning  plunge  in  the  surf  stuff  that  is  so  often  bragged 
about  but  seldom  executed. 

The  rest  of  the  gang  at  the  Athletic  Club  sort  of  missed 
Elliott  and  wondered  over  his  beating  it  home  every  night 
as  soon  as  he  was  through  work  at  the  studio.  A  few 
went  down  to  the  cottage  from  time  to  time  and  came 
back  with  knowing  looks,  but  the  main  part  of  the  crowd 
were  unable  to  fathom  the  mystery.  Finally  a  rotund 
person  from  the  wilds  of  Chicago  attended  a  dinner  there 
and  then  the  whole  world  knew. 

Take  for  an  example  the  lowly  flapjack  or  pancake  as 
it  is  called  by  the  smart  setters. 

Such  ecstacies  can  not  be  flung  together  in  a  careless 
and  haphazard  manner,  but  must  be  composed  with  the 
same  care  as  is  a  cantata  or  blended  like  the  pigments 
for  an  artist's  masterpiece. 

The  Admirable  Tassa  has  his  own  way  of  composing 


pancakes  and  that  all  the  world  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  epicurean  delights  indulged  in  by  Elliott  and  his 
friends,  he  has  consented  to  give  the  recipe  and  the 
method  of  cooking  to  Photoplay  Magazine  exclusively. 
Here  is  the  recipe: 

Two  cups  war  flour 

One  cup  corn  flour 

Four  teaspoons  baking  powder 

One-third  teaspoon  salt 

These  should  be  sifted  dry,  then  add  enough  milk  to 
make  a  soft  batter — one  tablespoon  syrup  or  sugar,  a  ta- 
blespoon melted  butter  and  one  egg  beaten  into  the  batter. 
If  water  is  used  instead  of  milk,  use  more  syrup  or  sugar. 

The  griddle  must  not  be  too  hot — just  a  faint  smoke 
coming  from  the  melted  grease.  The  batter  should  be 
poured  on  with  the  spoon,  and  the  cakes  should  be  no 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter. 

NOW  comes  the  trick  for  making  good  pancakes: 

NEVER  TAKE  YOUR  EYES  OFF  THE  CAKES 
WHILE  THEY  ARE  COOKING! 

According  to  Admirable  Tassa,  unless  the  cakes  are 
watched  every  minute  they  are  very  apt  to  develop  air 
bubbles,  brown  too  much  or  cook  too  fast.  The  cakes 
should  be  watched  to  see  that  the  air  bubbles  do  not 
develop,  for  if  they  do,  the  cake  is  no  good  and  not  fit 
to  be  eaten.  It  is  too  strong  of  soda  or  something  like 
that  and  must  be  fed  to  the  dog. 

Of  course  describing  Tassa's  method  of  brewing  flap- 
jacks and  arriving  at  the  finished  produce,  is  like  giving 
a  boiler  maker  a  lot  of  paint  and  telling  him  to  turn  out 


Tassa,  chef  and  major  domo  of  "Sunny  Beach," 
Elliott  Dexter's  Venice  (Cal.)  home,  demonstrates 
the  art  of  designing  pancakes.  At  left  is  good  pan- 
cake. At  right  defective  one,  ruined,  so  Tassa  says, 
by  air  bubbles. 


something  that  will  make  Rembrandt  bite  his  finger  nails. 
Tassa  also  keeps  a  diary  as  to  everything  that  goes 
on  and  also  puts  in  his  personal  observations  on  what  re- 
cipe he  can  cut  out  of  notebooks.  One  day  will  run  some- 
thing like  this:  "I  learn  that  Government  send  Durham 
to  the  soldiers  at  front  and  I  promise  not  to  smoke  this 
tobacco  hereafter."  "Lift  the  hand  high  when  rubbing  fat 
into  pastry  so  that  the  air  can  go  through."  "Mr.  Dexter 
says  he  will  be  home  for  dinner  and  then  does  not  come — 
this  is  bad  and  expensive."  "I  hear  that  Miss  Pickford's 
chauffeur  takes  her  car  out  and  breaks  it  when  she  is 


"Mr  Dex- 


away — this  is  not  the  work  of  good  servant, 
ter  bring  some  laundry  home  send  other  out  from  studio 
without  making  list— this  not  business  like."  "If  meat 
is  tough,  wash  it  with  vinegar  and  then  wipe  it." 

Tassa  also  keeps  a  list  of  the  guests  that  come  to  the 
house  with  his  personal  views  and  comment  on  each.  It 
is  some  book. 

Tassa  sees  every  picture  Elliott  is  in  and  writes  a  com- 
plete review  of  it  in  his  diary.  Of  "Old  Wives  for  New" 
he  remarked  that  as  yet  he  had  not  worked  in  that  kind 
of  a  family. 
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AROUND      THE      WORLD      IN      EIGHTY 


We  started  from  our  Riverside  Drive  five-thousand-a-year  apart- 
ment —  two  thousand  for  the  flat,  and  two  thousand  for  the  view, 
and  one  thousand  to  keep  the  janitor  from  calling  us  by  our  first 
name  in  company. 


It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary,  but  not  nearly  so  far  as  our  trip  onto 

the  Hudson,  down  the  Hudson,  out  The  Narrows  to  the  open  sea, 

across  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Seine,  into  an  estuary — and  at  length 

we  reached  the  Western  battle-front. 


We  took  the  Subway  down-town.     (But  we  didn't  use  this  kiosk — 

going  in  that  direction  would  have  landed  us  at  the  North  Pole 

in   fifteen  minutes,    as   sure    as   thinking    bad  things  will  make 

a  German  out  of  you.) 


Presently,  leaving  the  immediate  horrors  of  war,  we  wandered  back 

to  a  deserted  French  village.     But  as  this  was  in  constant  danger 

of  shells  from  some  Big  Bertha  in  some  bois,  we  kept  right  on  going 

to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then — 


We   got  off  about    Thirty-Fourth    street,   and    walked   West   to 

Eleventh  avenue  because  our  magic  ship  was  to   be  launched  in 

the  heart  of  gas-house  politics  and  the  Erie  railroad. 


— found   ourselves    in    a    sunbaked    Moroccan    street.      Douglas 

Fairbanks  had  been  bound  in  this  particular  Morocco  just  a  little 

while  previously. 


^isn 

1 

■S.v 

Here  we  are!     The  good  craft  "Make- Believe."     It  served  Lila 

Lee  to  some  purpose,  so  we  knew  we  could  depend  upon  it.  Another 

thing — -it  gave  us  the  air. 
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In  the  "Make-Believe"  we  skidded  over  to  Egypt.    Clara  Kimball 

Young  and  all  of  Pharaoh's  other  daughters  being  absent,  we  put 

wings  on  Lila's  ship  o'  dreams,  and  flew  to — 


SECONDS! 

ANOTHER  motion  picture  miracle! 
You  sort  of  expect  to  go  every- 
where and  see  everything  when  you're 
looking  at  the  screen,  but  to  actually  project 
yourself  around  the  world  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  run  a  show,  and  in  less  physical 
space  than  ten  acres,  is  a  new  experience. 

But  we  did  it. 

Here's  a  map,  all  marked  up  to  show  just 
where  we  went. 

Here  are  photographs,  to  show  all  the 
little  particulars  and  national  peculiarities 
of  the  spots  we  hit  in  the  trip  of  our  magic 
carpet. 

Of  course  some  people  are  going  to  say 
that  we  accomplished  the  whole  Cook's  Tour 
on  the  Lasky  lot  in  Hollywood — but  then, 
they're  folks  of  no  imagination. 


Tin;  avohu> 


Shanghai,  where  we  landed  in  front  of  a  restaurant  that  didn't 

wear  so  much  as  a  Hoover  placard  by  way  of  caution.      After 

the  chop-suey — 


Investigating  Mexican  conditions  we  tarried  in  a  patio  somewhat 

the  worse  for  wear,  but  damaged  by  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  a  good 

cause  in  "Headin'  South." 


A  momentary  stop  at  Sessue  Hayakawa's  Japanese  Mission  in 
San  Francisco,  and  then — 


We  stopped  over  in  a  little  Kansas  town  to  see  where  Fred  Stone 
painted  the  church  steeple  for  "Under  the  Top." 


A  brief  pause  at  a  little  town  in  Western  Nevada.      We  thought 

Mark  Twain  had  once  lived  there,  but  from  the  bullet  holes  the 

ex-tenant  must  have  been  Bill  Hart. 


And  then,  home     -  and  blamed  if  the  hired  man  hadn't  changed 

the  settin'  room  furniture  around  so  much  that  we  hardly  knew 

the  old  place! 


6? 


Priscilla  in 
Name  Only 


Her  given  name  didn't  \eep 
Miss  Dean  off  the  stage,  even 
though  her  parents  so  anticipated 


THEY   might   have   known   she  wasn't  the 
kind  of  girl  to  answer  when  they  called 
"Priscilla."      Too   much   pep.      No   aus- 
tere   dignity.      Yet    they    christened    her 
Priscilla.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  girl  that  she 
succeeded  in  spite  of  it.    Persevering  though,  at  a 
very  early  age,  she  pursued  her  pepful  career 
until  she  earned  the  right  to  repudiate  her  be- 
nign misnomer.    Priscilla — for  a  girl  like  that! 
Just  think! 

Priscilla's  parents  were  stage  folk  and, — at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  this  little  story — 
didn't   want  their  only  daughter  to  go  on 
the  stage.     Perhaps  that  had  something  to 
do  with  their  puritanical  christening  of  her 
— Priscilla.     But  Priscilla's  pep  put  it 
all  over  Papa's  objections,  and  Pris-    . 
cilia  went  on  at  the  age  of  four, 
with    Joseph   Jefferson   in   "Rip 
Van  Winkle."     Ten  years  later 


she  was  supporting  James  A.  Hearne  in  that  rugged  old 
classic,  "Hearts  of  Oak."  Then  she  tried  the  movies, 
and  was  one  of  that  now  famous  group  of  extra  girls 
at  Griffith's  Biograph  studio.  She  acted  also  in  films 
produced  by  Pathe  and  World.  When  she  came  to  Uni- 
versal City  she  was  principal  soubrette  in  the  Eddie 
Lyons-Lee  Moran  series  of  comedies. 

Miss  Dean  then  graduated  into  dramatic  roles  with 
such  pictures  as  "The  Gray  Ghost,"  "The  Hand  that 
Rocks  the  Cradle,"  and  "Beloved  Jim."  So  peppy  was 
she,  even  in  her  tearful  parts,  that  Universal  decided  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  shine  all  by  herself;  and  before 
Priscilla  knew  it,  she  had  her  own  company  and  her 
own  brand  of  pictures.  "The  Two-Soul  Woman"  was  her 
first  stellar  effort. 

Furthermore, — a  regiment  calls  Miss  Dean  "Our 
Girl";  she  knits,  she  gardens,  and  to  her  best  friends 
she  is  "Prissie."  Not  at  all  appropriate,  except  that  it 
annoys  her  and  makes  her  all  the 
more  determined  to  live  it 
down.  At  all  times  she  is 
a  speed-fan,  and  her  little 
roadster  is  red,  and  at 
U.  City  they  call  it 
"Pep." 


"I'm  a  lawyer,  and  that's  why 
I  want  my  son  to  be  some- 
thing else,"  you've  heard  men 
say.  And  usually  the  son 
becomes  a  lawyer.  By  the 
same  law  did  Priscilla  become 
an  actress  —  Priscilla,  whose 
parents  were  stagefolk.  At 
upper  left  —  Miss  Dean  in 
"Trilby,"  the  Wilton  Lackaye, 
World  Film. 
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'  I  'HIS  is  YOUR  Department.  Jump  right  in  with  your  contribution. 
■*•  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlifc- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


How  Short  the  Davs  Are  Growing! 

RECENTLY  I  saw  "Riders  of  the  Night,"  a  photoplay 
starring  Viola  Dana.  On  the  screen  were  flashed  the 
words,  "Midnight  and  the  toll  gate  takes  it  toll,"  then 
Miss  Dana  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  room  where  her 
grandfather  died  and  behold,  the  time  by  a  clock  on  the 
wall  is  twenty-five  minutes  after  nine. 

Willis  Taylor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Birth  of  a  Notion 

THE  producer  of  "A  Modern  Lorelei"  should  have  looked 
to  the  spelling  of  the  captions,  for  in  two  instances  in 
that  one  picture  there  were  glaring  mistakes.  "Hard  lifes 
of  the  fishermen"  in  one  case,  and  "apearance"  another. 

Is  there  no  other  way  of  registering  the  birth  of  a  good 
idea  in  the  brain,  than  by  nodding  the  head  and  grinning 
at  the  audience?  E.  W.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Crossed  Wires,  Perhaps 

I  HAVE  just  seen  Goldwyn's 
production  of  the  "Fair  Pre- 
tender" and,  while  the  cast  and 
acting  was  superb,  a  small  and 
often  mis-used  detail  caught  my 
attention.  The  gentleman  spy, 
Ramon,  is  shown  receiving  a 
Marconigram  at  sea  and  a  close- 
up  of  the  message  reveals  that 
the  message  is  written  on  a  send- 
ing blank!  I  have  often  seen 
similar  mistakes  in  other  pro- 
ductions and  anyone  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  telegrams  or  cables 
knows  that  the  messages  received 
are  invariably  written  on  receiv- 
ing blanks.  Don't  directors  or 
property  men  ever  receive  tele- 
grams? 

C.  R.  L.,  Petersboro,  Ont. 


Aren't   You  Glad  It  Wasn't  in  German? 

IN  "Hearts  of  the  World,"  the  box  from  which  "The 
Little  Disturber"  takes  the  hand  grenades  to  attack 
the  Germans,  is  marked  very  conspicuously  in  English: 
"HAND  GRENADES!"  and  the  box  is  owned  by  the 
Germans. 

In  Bill  Hart's  "The  Two  Gun  Man,"  a  telegram  is 
being  received  at  the  telegraph  office.  The  operator  takes 
it  down  in  writing,  and  hands  it  up  for  the  others  to  read. 
But  by  the  time  it  is  handed  up,  it  has  very  mysteriously 
changed  to  a  neatly  typewritten  telegram. 

In  "The  Unbeliever,"  played  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Marine  Corps:  "On  a  beautiful  summer's  day"  Phil 
is  seen  playing  golf  with  his  friends.  He  glances  across 
the  fields  and  sees  the  Marines  drilling.  Here,  only  a  few 
rods  away,  the  ground  has  a  light  covering  of  snow,  and 
the  wind  blows  the  heavy  winter  coats  of  the  soldiers. 
How  can  they  do  it?  P.  E.  S.,  Washington,  Pa. 


You  Can't  Blame  Mrs.  Rinehart 

IN  the  motion  picture  version  of 
"K,"  called  "The  Doctor  and 
the  Woman,"  it  appeared  as  a 
breach  of  professional  etiquette 
that  the  little  nurse  in  training 
would  remain  seated  while  visit- 
ing with  an  M.  D.,  especially 
while  awaiting  orders  or  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient.  Also,  a 
"head  nurse"  would  never  lower 
her  standard,   professionally,   to 

"gossip"  with  a  "probationer,"  and  these  two  points  spoiled 
for  me  the  production  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 's  beau- 
tiful story. 

A  Graduate  Nurse,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Housewives  Want  to  Know 

DEAR  Mister  Why-Do-They:  The  upward  trend 
of  the  cinema  is  indeed  marvelous.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  directors 
see  that  the  clothes  of  drenched  and  dripping  players 
are  dried  out.  Hardly  is  the  half-drowned  heroine 
lifted  out  of  the  water  when — floo-o-o-op!  Her 
clothes  are  just  as  dry  as  ever. 

I  am  sure  that  the  secret  of  this  high-speed  evap- 
oration would  be  appreciated  by  housewives.  Only 
yesterday  my  laundress  said  in  mock  severity:  "Mis- 
sis Fick,  do  you-all  know  how  them  movie  people  dry 
out    their   clothes    so    fast-like?     Lawsy — I   wish    I 


Come —  directors — give    us     your    secret.     Think 
what  a  help  it  would  be  to  us  on  rainy  washdays ! 
Vivienne  Fick,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


A  Memo  to  Mr.  Hoover 

IN  "The  Mating  of  Marcella," 
with  Dorothy  Dalton,  Marcella 
buys  a  bag  of  apples  to  take  to 
her  invalid  father.  The  hero 
comes  along  in  a  swell  limousine 
and  nearly  runs  over  her,  causing 
her  to  drop  her  bag  of  apples. 
Hero  and  heroine  drive  off  but 
leave  the  bag  of  apples  on  the 
pavement.  Marcella  arrives 
home  and  surprises  her  father 
with  the  same  bag  of  apples. 
Carl  J.  Peterson, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Oil  You  Pan! 

IN  "The  Service  Star"  we  see 
Madge  Kennedy  go  to  the 
stove  for  a  kettle  of  water,  pour 
the  hot  water  in  pan  and  then  go 
back  and  put  empty  kettle  back 
on  open  lid  which  showed  flames 
coming  out.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  kettle  was  made  of 
to  last  to  the  finish  of  the  scene. 
Mrs.  M.  Schacht,  Chicago,  111. 

Lanterns  on  the  Flags? 

IN  "A  Man  Without  a  Country" 
a  soldier  is  seen  using  sema- 
phore flags  on  top  of  a  tower  dur- 
ing a  battle.  The  scene  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  night.  The  fellow  at  the  other  end  must 
sure  have  some  eyesight  to  be  able  to  read  flag  signals  at 
night. 

Signalman  H.  M.  S., '""Somewhere." 


- 
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Nonchalant?     Very! 

I  NOTICED  in  "Hell  Bent"  that  Harry  Carey  is  seriously 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  on  the  desert.  In  a  scene 
following  I  saw  Harry  striding  carelessly  along,  swinging 
the  wounded  arm,  as  he  walked.  In  the  first  scene  the 
blood  is  streaming  from  the  arm;  in  the  next  few  moments 
— presto!     It's  apparently  healed. 

Another  thing.  Why  do  the  college  boys  in  Carlyle 
Blackwell's  "The  Leap  To  Fame"  act  like  twenty  and 
look  like  forty?  A  rather  ancient  looking  group  to  play 
the  "fair  collegians." 

Elizabeth  Wood,  Grace  Leigh,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Soft  Coal  Electricity (  ? ) 

IN  "The  Antics  of  Ann"  the  electric  reading  lamp  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  smoked  terribly. 

LaRue  Sewell,  Pratt,  Kan. 

Mebbe  the  Darkies  Returned  'Em 

IN  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  starring  Marguerite  Clark, 
little  Eva,  at  her  death,  gives  each  of  her  father's 
slaves  a  curl  as  a  keepsake.  Although  about  twenty  darkies 
were  presented  with  these  curls,  there  was  not  one  missing, 
apparently,  from  her  fair  head  when  Death  finally  overtook 
her.  I  thought  the  death  scene  pretty  long  but  didn't 
realize  it  was  long  enough  to  grow  a  full  head  of  curls. 

G.  O.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Caprices  of  June 

IN  June  Caprice's  latest  picture,  "Miss  Innocence,"  June 
at  the  age  of  about  18  runs  away  from  the  convent. 
Her  mother  comes  to  look  for  her.  The  Priest  is  saying 
mass  and  June's  mother  walks  down  the  aisle.  She  faints 
and  the  priest  stops  saying  mass  and  leaves  the  altar 
to  pick  her  up.  A  Catholic  knows  that  the  priest  never 
stops  saying  mass  no  matter  what  happens.  Another 
thing,  June  runs  away  and  is  picked  up  by  two  girls  and 
men  and  is  taken  to  their  house.  And  think  of  it,  she  has 
never  been  out  of  a  convent  before,  and  yet  she  knows  how 
to  "make  up"  (paint,  etc.)  better  than  her  two  friends. 
My,  but  you  sure  learn  things  quickly  in  the  movies. 
Madge  Van  Houten,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Trick  Photography 

LAST  night  I  went  to  the  movies,  and  learned  some 
things  about  a  camera  that  I  never  knew  before.  The 
play  was  "They're  Off"  with  Enid  Bennett.  At  the  ap- 
pointed place  Miss  Bennett  registered  a  desire  to  photo- 
graph a  group  of  pickaninnies.  She  then  opened  her  camera 
or  kodak  and  snapped  an  upright  picture  so  close  that 
she  could  not  possibly  get  more  than  two  of  the  group  and 
at  an  angle.  Later  the  finished  product  showed  a  horu 
zontal  picture  of  the  entire  group  and  considerable  scenery 
thrown  in,  taken  directly  from  the  front. 

Richard  F.  Reid,  Stockton,  Cal. 


English  As  She  Is  Wrote 

I'M  sending  you  the  program  of  a  picture  theatre  out 
here — where  they  make  'em,  and  ought  to  know.  I 
have,  quite  unnecessarily,  called  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  best  effusions  of  the  theatre's  inspired  publicist,  and 
want  your  thanks  for  enlivening  a  dull  day. 

English  as  she  is  wrote:  "  'Tangled  Lives' — an  un- 
usually strong  story  with  a  steady  grip  of  suspense." 

"  'Jules  of  the  Strong  Heart' — a  story  of  the  Great 
North  Woods  and  virile  manhood.  The  smell  of  the  pines 
and  the  breath  of  love  mingled  into  a  plot  that  brings  a 
lump  to  your  throat  one  moment  and  leaves  you  convulsed 
with  joy  the  next."    Truly  an  acrobatic  performance! 

Another  picture  is  described  as  "the  story  of  a  great  love 
surging  with  the  mighty  problems  of  today." 

"A  Man's  Man"  is  "red-blooded,  gripping,  virile,  ad- 
venturous, spectacular,  and  a  sweet  love  story"  in  addi- 
tion to  being  "The  biggest  picture  of  the  year." 

But  this  one  is  the  gem  of  the  collection:  "Alimony — 
the  story  of  an  unwanted  wife.  A  picture  the  whole 
family  can  see  with  profit  and  remember  with  pleasure!" 

These  films  may  be  all  that  is  said  of  them;  I  don't 
know.  But  if  they  are,  why  on  earth  did  they  put  the 
movies  in  the  "essential"  class? 

J.  J.  Craig,  Los  Angeles. 

Ho!  Boy — A  Geography! 

IN  her  new  film  "Back  to  the  Woods,"  Mabel  Normand, 
as  the  girl,  starts  for  "Trentsville,  Mass.,"  to  teach 
school.  To  get  there,  she  takes  a  "Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ex- 
press" from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  and  on 
arrival  meets  the  author-hunter-hero  who  is  "summering  in 
the  Maine  woods"!     How  did  she  do  it 

Dixon  Bunn,   Boston,  Mass. 

Hair-Razing! 

IN  "The  Claw"  we  find  Milton  Sills  being  rescued  from 
the  African  natives,  and  as  the  hero  of  the  moment 
(Jack  Holt)  enters  the  cave  where  Mr.  Sills  has  languished 
for  months  supposedly,  we  find,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  latter 's  face  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beard. 
Then  follows  a  wild  ride  through  the  night  on  horseback, 
pursuing  natives,  etc.,  and  lo!  and  behold!  when  home  is 
reached  and  Mr.  Sills  dismounts  from  his  horse,  his  face  is 
as  smooth  and  fresh  looking  as  a  two-year-old's.  Now  it 
may  be  possible  but  not  probable  that  there  was  a  barber 
shop  along  the  way — or  yet  again,  arming  himself  against 
the  inconveniences  of  South  Africa,  maybe  Mr.  Sills  car- 
ried his  own  safety  razor  with  him.    Who  knows? 

Ruthe  A.  Newcomb,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Making  It  Safe  for  June 

IN  "Every  Girl's  Dream,"  with  June  Caprice,  June  is 
pursued  by  bears  through  the  woods.  Were  they  (the 
bears)  wild?  We  guess  they  must  have  been,  judging  by 
the  chains  they  were  dragging  behind  them. 

Two  Oregon  Fans,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 


Learning  to    The 
Say  "No!"    real 


most   conspicuous    sign    of 
screen  progress  in  the  past 
year    is    seen   in  the    industry's 
newly-acquired  ability  to  say  "No!" 

"No!"  to  arrogant  stars,  to  wildcat  pro- 
moters, to  egotistic  directors,  even  to  selfish 
managers  and  roguish  exploiters  within  its  own 
gates. 

"No!"  is  a  new  word  to  picturedom,  it  must 
be  admitted,  and  the  utterance  is  still  a  bit 
clumsy,  but  it  can  be  understood. 

One  of  the  principles  of  business  is  that  any 
man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  what  he  can 
earn  for  his  employers,  but  heretofore,  in  pay- 
ing big  salaries,  unusual  talent  and  extraordin- 
ary earning  power  had  small  space  in  the  final 
argument.  Where  a  few  great  earnings  in  mo- 
tion pictures  have  been  entirely  justified  —  and 
will  doubtless  continue — there  have  been  scores 
of  swollen  salaries  utterly  unjustified  by  any 
logic  or  argument. 

A  thirty-five  dollar  reporter  who  became  a 
movie  press-agent  was  insulted  at  less  than  a 
hundred  a  week,  and  frequently  got  double 
that.  A  good  bank  clerk  at  the  same  original 
wage  called  himself  an  "efficiency  expert"  in 
the  picture  office — and  sulked  under  a  hundred 
and  a  half  per  Saturday.  A  good  seventy-five 
or  hundred-dollar  stage  leading  man  was  out- 
raged at  less  than  five  hundred  a  week  under 
the  Klieges.  A  fair  fifty-dollar  stage  manager, 
as  a  director,  had  to  draw  two-hundred  and 
fifty  in  screen  money  to  keep  from  starving  to 
death.  Right  and  left,  up  and  down,  the  pic- 
ture business  has  been  trimmed,  bled,  milked 
and  stung;  and  the  proof  of  its  mighty  vitality 
is  that  it  survived  at  all.  Why,  at  the  same_ 
work,  a  man  should  be  worth  forty  in  a  count- 
ing house  and  two  hundred  in  a  film  factory; 
or  fifty  on  a  stage  and  three  hundred  on  loca- 
tion, has  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  a  head- 
strong, headlong  young  art. 

Readjusting    The  readjustment  of  salaries  as 
Salaries  ^ar   as   actors   are   concerned   is 

seen  in  the  recent  influx  of  new 
talent — young  talent — to  the  screen.  In  the 
past  three  months  many  of  the  ludicrous  con- 
tracts which  made  picture  finance  a  bizarre 
scandal  wherever  important  money  could  be 
regarded  with  a  steady  eye  have  failed  of  re- 
newal— or,  in  not  a  few  instances,  have  been 
actually  repudiated  or  bought  out.  The  author- 
ized representative  of  a  great  firm  went  through 
the  West  last  fall  leaving  a  trail  of  contracts 
varying  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand 
a  week  in  stipulation.  When  he  reached  New 
York  his  employers  summarily  discharged  him, 
and,  ever  since,  have  been  trying  to  undo  his 
oldtime  profligacy  in  various  legal  ways.     Al- 


though he  doesn't  know  it,  he  will  probably  be 
remembered  as  the  last  of  the  nutty  spenders ; 
the  sun  of  sanity  was  peeping  over -the  horizon 
even  before  the  finish  of  his  fling. 

So  with  the  directors,  whose  day  of  dollar- 
czardom,  at  least,  is  over.  One  of  the  stars 
among  them,  disregarding  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  performing  in  the  grand  manner  to  the 
last,  recently  left  the  country  a  bankrupt.  An- 
other, whose  name  is  almost  a  household  word, 
remains  chief  of  staff  and  studio  king  on  the 
main  titles  only :  after  many  months  of  costly 
absolutism  he  decided  that  discretion  was  bet- 
ter than  departure,  and  consented  to  be  guided 
in  a  policy  which  is  even  now  giving  better 
public  result. 

In  addition  to  saying  "no,"  the  photoplay 
industry  must  learn  to  say  "yes" — at  the  right 
times.  This  is  a  harder  problem,  whose  study 
they're  just  beginning:  "yes"  to  broad,  con- 
structive policies  which  may  take  years  for 
establishment;  "yes"  to  new  ideas  that  are 
ideas;  and  above  all,  "yes"  in  practicable, 
profitable,  perpetual  form  to  the  bona-fide 
authors,  who — as  many  film  men  do  not  realize 
— are  the  foundation  of  the  screen's  future. 
An  age  of  grossly  overpaid  actors  and  attaches 
has  found  the  author  grossly  underpaid.  There 
must  be  an  equalization. 

Two-by-Four  Despite  the  realism  of  the  well- 
Movies.  conducted   modern  photoplay, 

life  at  its  romantickalest  is  still 
lived  in  the  two-by  four  movie. 

Among  the  green  old  traditions  which  still 
thrive  luxuriously  in  some  managerial  outputs 
are: 

Evening  Dress  at  the  Club. 

Frowns  and  Roars  accompanying  Big  Busi- 
ness. 

Guns  in  Drawers. 

Dressing  gowns  on  the  leading  man. 

Livery  on  servants. 

The  perpetual  butler. 

Assorted  maids. 

The  hero's  old  nurse. 

No  reverie  except  in  front  of  an  open  fire. 

The  hero's  valet. 

Virtue  must  be  chased. 

The  hero  must  end  rich,  anyway. 

"Photoplay."  A  firm  of  New  York  press- 
agents,  long  on  time  and  short 
on  ideas,  recently  took  a  tilt  at  a  windmill  in 
their  solemn  decision  that  a  film  drama  should 
have  a  more  dignified  name  than  "  photoplay." 
These  gentlemen  are  variously  reminiscent  of 
Don  Quixote,  Esperanto,  the  Keeley  Motor, 
and  Garabed.  They  don't  know  what  they 
want,  and  they  don't  know  how  to  get  it. 
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The  word  "photoplay"  is  a  terse,  compre- 
hensive, exact  and  distinctive  definition.  The 
great  majority  of  screen  pictures  tell  a  story, 
whether  that  story  be  a  drama,  a  comedy,  the 
thread  of  a  travelogue  or  the  linked  episodes  of 
war  or  industrial  views.  As  the  story  is  usually 
more  dramatic  than  a  mere  narrative,  it  should 
wear  an  appellation  at  least  pertaining  to  the 
drama.  "Motion  picture,"  or  "moving  pic- 
ture," is  a  mechanical  name  descriptive  of  the 
process  rather  than  the  substance.  "Cinema" 
is  continental,  and  will  probably  never  become 
an  easy  word  in  the  American  mouth.  "  Photo- 
play" is  absolutely  the  only  word  which  has 
appeared  which  contains  in  three  short  syllables 
an  identification  both  of  the  process  and  the 
art-form. 

The  press-agents — who  pin  their  remarks 
on  Maurice  Tourneur — forget  another  thing: 
the  people  make  language  and  fasten  names  in 
the  cement  of  custom — never  the  theorists  or 
professors.  "Photoplay"  is  imbedded  in  the 
deep  adamant  of  the  English  tongue  the  world 
around  because  the  people  have  found  it  a 
name  apt  and  sufficient.     It  means  something. 

The  first  general  public  recognition  of  the 
word  "photoplay"  came  years  ago,  when  this 
magazine,  a  new  publication  then,  took  it  as  its 


own  name. 


"8? 


The  Bubble  One  of  the  reasons  life  is  inter- 
Reputation.  estm8  ues  m  tne  fact  that  you 
can't  depend  on  it.  Life  is  full 
of  tricks,  reversals,  perplexities,  unreasonable 
astonishments. 

What,  you  ask,  is  more  fragile  than  a  wo- 
man's reputation? 

A  man's. 

This  is  quite  contrary  to  belief,  but  it  has 
been  proved  in  screen  history. 

Gossip  trailed  a  dark  cloud  over  a  famous 
man  and  a  famous  woman.  The  popularity  of 
the  man  had  a  hard  setback  for  a  little  space. 
As  far  as  box  office  reports  went,  the  lustre  of 
the  lady  was  in  no  wise  diminished. 

The  wife  of  a  popular  star  recently  sued 
him  for  divorce — and  got  it.  And  she  came 
so  near  torpedoing  him  as  a  drawing-card  that 
for  weeks  his  employers  debated  the  renewal  of 
his  contract  on  any  terms. 

A  year  or  two  ago  it  got  around  that  an- 
other celebrity — -one  of  the  very  best-beloved 
in  the  early  days  of  the  movies — was  an  abuser 
of  his  family — a  wife-beater.  That  man's  pop- 
ularity was  killed  beyond  any  resurrection.  In 
six  months  he  was  a  dead  issue.  Today  he  is 
forgotten. 

Reputation  is  at  best  a  bubble,  but  in  the 
public  eye  there  is  perhaps  a  gleam  of  chivalry : 
a  man's  shoulders  are  broader;  he  must  bear 
the  blame. 

What  Can  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the 

You  Expect?     official    publicity    sheet    issued 
by   the  William  Fox  office  in 
exploitation    of  a   young   person    stage-named 
June  Caprice,  appearing  in  "Miss  Innocence:" 


"  She  scaled  a  convent  wall — and  the  wolf 
world,  with  its  tongue  out,  waited  to  slake  its 
thirst  with  the  delicious  blood  of  her  inno- 
cence." 

A  fair  sample  of  the  disgusting  and  horrible 
verbal  sloughing  which  fills  decent,  uninformed 
people  with  dread  and  loathing.  Fine  propa- 
ganda for  the  photoplay ! 

Yet 

What  can  you  expect  ? 

"8 
A  Falling        Doubtless  you'll  be  surprised  to 
Percentage.     learn  tnat  the  percentage  of  dra- 
matic motion  pictures  continues 
to  fall  off. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review,  compiled  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1918,  the  average  length  of  a  picture  was  3.14 
reels.  The  number  of  subjects  reviewed  was 
1,010;  number  of  reels,  3,171.5.  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1917  the  subjects  numbered 
1,525;  the  average  length  of  each  subject,  2.66 
reels.  For  the  same  period  in  1916,  2,216  sub- 
jects, averaging  2.19  reels  in  length.  The  scope 
of  the  Board  of  Review  has  remained  substan- 
tially the  same ;  it  has  covered  the  field. 

Three  causes  for  this  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently: war  conditions,  causing  some  uncer- 
tainties in  manufacture ;  reissues  of  old  pictures ; 
the  tremendous  and  vital  increase  in  travel, 
education  and  news  pictures — the  latter  foot- 
age swollen  out  of  all  proportion  by  our  grow- 
ing family  interest  in  the  mighty  struggle  for 
liberty  across  the  sea. 

"  Triple        There  are  two  sides  to  the  reissue 
Trouble.  "    question. 

The  best  side  is  the  matter  of 
permanency  for  good  photoplays. 

The  other  side — the  dark  cloud  that  backs 
the  silver  lining  just  mentioned — is  the  purely 
commercial  instinct  to  reharvest  a  star  who  has 
passed  on  to  other  fields. 

The  question  is  one  of  ethics,  and  art,  rather 
than  of  the  courts  or  business.  The  owner  of 
a  negative  can  do  quite  a  good  many  things 
with  it  and  still  be  within  the  law.  But  how 
far  can  he  go  and  still  show  respect  for  the  art- 
craft  which  gave  him  his  limousine  ? 

For  instance,  this  column  does  not  presume 
to  pass  upon  Essanay's  proprietary  rights  in 
"Triple  Trouble,"  a  ghastly  extract  of  past-and- 
gone  Chaplins,  unconsciously  well  named. 

But  it  can  deplore,  and  does,  such  treat- 
ment of  an  artist  heroically  and  continually 
trying  to  do  something  worth  while.  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  working  for  more  than  his  large 
emoluments ;  he  is  giving  his  youth,  his  every 
thought,  his  utmost  vitality,  to  the  creation  of 
laughter  which  is  at  once  a  relief  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Some- 
times he  is  more  successful  than  at  other  times. 
But  at  all  times  he  is  sincere,  and  when  a  mess 
like  this  is  pushed  out — perhaps  to  give  people 
who  have  never  seen  him  a  lasting  disgust — ■ 
Photoplay  Magazine  extends  its  sympathy  and 
joins  the  chorus  of  denunciation. 
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The  Photoplay  League  of  America 

Its  purposes — fight  on  salacious  pictures.    Instances 
of  good   wor\  by   Photoplay   League   organization. 

By  Myra  Kingman  Miller 


IF  there  was  a  typhoid  epi- 
demic in  your  town,  how 
quickly  the  health  officials 
would  set  about  finding  the 
source  of  the  infection;  how 
desperately  they  would  work  to 
make  the  water  supply  pure 
and  undefiled;  how  untiringly 
they  would  hunt  down  the  germ 
carriers.  There  would  be  no 
rest  until  the  water  was  as  pure 
as  science  could  make  it,  until 
every  afflicted  person  was  care- 
fully nursed  and  guarded;  until 
the  disease  was  extirpated  from 
the  community. 

There  can  be  contamination 
as  destructive  to  the  mental 
processes  as  disease  germs  are  to  physical  well  being. 

Our   recent   experience   with   German   propaganda   has 
shown  us  the  lengths  to  which  the  unscrupulous  will  go 

to  poison  the  minds  of  a  nation,  and     

how  carefully  we.  must  guard,  not 
only  against  the  declared  enemy,  but 
against  the  misdirected  efforts  of 
well-meaning  but  misdirected  enthu- 
siasts who  would  sacrifice  even  their 
country's  honor  to  satisfy  their  own 
egotism. 

Fortunately  the  screen  has  been 
singularly  free  from  the  Hun  taint, 
although  one  producer  is  now  spend- 
ing a  ten-year  term  in  a  federal  peni- 
tentiary for  attempting  to  use  it  to 
arouse  prejudice  against  one  of  our 
allies. 

But  Hun  propaganda  is  not  the 
only  insidious  mental  poison.  There 
are  pictures  being  produced  today  on 
which  there  should  be  the  same  skull- 
and-crossbones  warning  that  phar- 
macists are  compelled  to  paste  on 
bottles  of  carbolic  acid  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  These  pictures  are 
being  produced  by  nasty-minded  men 
who   shrug   their  shoulders   and  de- 


THE  Photoplay  League  of  America  is  art  organ- 
ization of  intelligent  people  who,  realizing  the 
tremendous  influence  that  the  screen  now  exerts  and 
the  great  force  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  future,  have 
interested  themselves  in  an  effort  to  aid  in  a  con- 
structive manner  in  the  development  of  the  new  art 
and  industry. 

IT  is  not  enough  to  criticise  and  discourage  your 
exhibitor  when  he  shows  inferior  pictures.  You 
must  prove  to  him  that  good  pictures  will  increase 
his  attendance.  You  must  give  him  organized  en- 
couragement, real  encouragement,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  attendance.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  you 
have  failed. 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Pres. 

Photoplay  League  of  America. 


Myra  Kingman  Miller, 

Executive  Secretary  of  The  Photoplay 
League  of  America,  and  editor  of  this 
department,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
better  film  movement.  She  built  and  oper- 
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is  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
College  Women,  and  chairman  of  the  Better 
Films  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  (representing  7,000,000  members.) 


fend  themselves  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  public  go  to  see 
them;  therefore  the  public  wants 
them;  and  isn't  this  a  free 
country  anyhow.  This  last  was 
the  plea  of  our  pro-German 
propaganda  fiends  a  year  ago. 
Yes,  this  is  a  free  country,  but 
that  freedom  does  not  extend  to 
murderers,  anarchists,  highway- 
men or  mind  poisoners. 

Hun  propaganda  ceased  to  be 
effective  when  the  glaring  cal- 
cium of  publicity  was  directed 
on  it. 

One  of  the  little  bits  of  work 
the  Photoplay  League  of  Amer- 
ica has  set  out  for  itself  is  to 
throw  the  light  of  publicity  on  salacious  pictures  and  make 
them  as  popular  as  treason  or  arson. 

But  it  is  never  going  to  accomplish  this  by  ranting 
against  the  producers  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  course  would  be  as  unfair 
as  it  would  be  ineffective. 

The  leading  film  producers  of 
America,  the  men  who  have  brains 
and  who  command  the  confidence  of 
their  bankers  as  well,  as  of  the  pub- 
lic, are  building  institutions,  not 
merely  pictures.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  serious  attempt  to  build  up  great 
and  enduring  business  concerns  and 
are  not  concerned  with  trying  to 
"put  over"  a  line  of  risque  screen- 
ings, and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of 
itself.  They  know  bad  pictures  are 
bad  business.  We  must  demonstrate 
that  to  the  few  offenders. 

Just  recently  Commissioner  of 
Licenses  Gilchrist,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  banned  a  picture  called 
"The  Finger  of  Justice,"  which  was 
produced  by  a  "Rev.  Dr.  Smith,"  the 
same  being  an  exhibition  of  the 
social  evil  under  the  guise  of  a  moral 
crusade.    We  maintain  that  any  ex- 
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cessive  showing  of  vice  is  un- 
warranted, however  plausible 
the  purpose  might  be.  Would 
you  attempt  to  teach  the  dan- 
gers of  vice  by  taking  youths 
and  girls  of  tender  age  through 
a  brothel? 

So  in  the  very  beginning  we 
must  realize  that  the  unclean 
picture  is  an  exception,  and 
that  the  way  to  eliminate  the 
bad  picture  is  to  encourage  the 
good. 

For  that  reason  I  am  repeat- 
ing this  month  at  the  head  of 
this  department  the  statement 
which  Mr.  Quirk  made  last 
month. 

But  the  salacious  picture  is  not  the  only  concern  of  the 
League.  Far  from  it.  The  motion  picture  is  too  great  a 
force,  too  large  an  influence;  it  is  too  intimately  concerned 
with  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  affairs  of  our  country, 
i l  is  to  be  too  great  a  factor  in  our  educational  system  to 
neglect  it.  The  public  has  a  right  in  it  that  extends  be- 
yond its  privilege  to  lay  down  a  dime,  a  quarter,  or  even 
two  dollars  at  the  ticket  office. 

The  close  of  this  great  world  war,  for  instance,  is  going 
to  see  the  greatest  period  of  reconstruction  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed — a  period  fraught  with  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  evil.  In  America  it  will  be  a  glorious 
period  of  renaissance  in  art,  in  science,  in  commerce,  in 
industry,  in  national  accomplishment. 

But  look  at  the  other  side.  See  what  happened  to  poor 
misguided,  hun-poisoned  Russia.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  President  Wilson  was  quoted  as  saying  that  had  it 
been  possible  to  mobilize  the  motion  picture  and  bring 
its  influence  to  bear  on  the  Russian  population,  it  would 
have  visualized  for  them  the  error  of  their  course  and 
shown  them  that  the  salvation  of  their  country  lay  in  re- 
sistance to  the  German  influences  within  their  gates,  and 
continuation  of  the  war  until  the  allies  could  get  help  to 
them. 

The  most  humble  peasant  could  read  the  story  the 
motion  picture  tells  as  adequately  as  the  prince  in  his 
palace.  The  message  goes  di- 
rect to  the  pulse  of  the  masses 
whether  it  be  shown  on  the 
screen  of  the  motion  picture 
house  near  Hogan's  Alley,  or 
whether  the  passing  public  pay 
"two  and  a  half"  for  a  box  seat 
on  Broadway. 

The  Photoplay  League  of 
America  is  not  a  Censorship 
Board.  It  is  an  organization  of 
intelligent  people  who  realize 
this  tremendous  influence  that 
the  photoplay  drama  now  ex- 
erts, and  are  interesting  them- 
selves and  are  willing  to  spend 
some  of  their  time  in  working 
for  better  pictures. 

It  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  see 
that  public  opinion  will  be  so 
felt  that  the  production  of 
salacious  pictures  will  be  com- 
mercially impracticable.  Let 
us  combine,  all  you  wide  awake  loyal  Americans.  Let  us 
form  a  Photoplay  League  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  the  proof 
of  what  the  Photoplay  League  can  do  may  be  readily  shown 
by  telling  you  what  it  has  done  in  its  short  existence.    The 


Start  a  Photoplay  League 
in  Your  Town 

ORGANIZE  a  branch  of  the  Photoplay  League 
of  America.  Take  the  matter  up  with  your 
friends  who  are  devotees  of  the  motion  picture,  and 
if  other  organizations  in  your  city  have  Better  Film 
Committees,  co-operate  with  them.  Send  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Department  for  a  sample  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  and  after  you  are  organized  you 
will  receive  an  engraved  charter  which  will  give  you 
official  standing.  The  news  of  your  league  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  will  be  found  monthly  in  Photoplay. 
Reviews  of  the  best  plays  will  be  given.  Address 
Mrs.  Myra  Kingman  Miller,  185  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


cAdviiory  '■Patrons  of  Photoplay  League  of  ^America 
Mrs.  George  Thacher  Guern-        David  Starr  Jordon,  President 


sey,   President  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 


Photoplay  League  of  America 
is  a  national  clearing  house  for 
all  the  better  film  movements 
and  where  there  is  no  organ- 
ized movement  branches  are 
being  organized.  Last  month, 
the  President  of  the  Woman's 
Club,  at  Lyons,  New  York, 
wrote  to  me,  and  received  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  go  about 
doing  some  constructive  work 
in  their  community. 

When  their  exhibitor  found 
that  the  women  were  organized 
and  meant  business,  he  said: 
"All  right,  I  will  put  on  the 
kind  of  pictures  you  suggest, 
but  you  must  show  me  that  as 
an  organized  body,  you  are  a  power  and  you  must  agree 
to  sell  five  hundred  tickets  for  this  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  give  you  all  the  profits  over  a  certain  specified 
amount."  These  women  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Emma  T.  Ennis,  took  the  evening  in  their  own  hands 
and  filled  the  house,  clearing  something  like  $40  for  their 
own  fund,  and  demonstrated  to  the  manager  that  it  pays 
to  put  on  pictures  in  a  community  that  have  the  force  of 
public  opinion  behind  them. 

Another  instance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
shows  even  greater  success.  The  club  women  of  Mon- 
rovia, California,  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  H.  Barry,  got  in  touch  with  their  exhibitor,  who, 
when  he  found  an  organized  concerted  movement  back  of 
the  request,  told  the  Committee  that  he  would  put  on  a 
community  chosen  picture  every  Monday  night,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  they  proved  successful  from  the 
box  office  standpoint. 

The  first  four  nights  were  planned  as  a  benefit  for  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter.  About  $200  was  cleared,  and 
the  exhibitor  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  what  or- 
ganized effort  will  do  that  he  continued  to  show  only  the 
pictures  of  the  standard  set. 

But,  I  hear  somebody  say,  "that  sounds  very  good,  but 
how  did  they  do  it?"  These  are  the  queries  one  wants  to 
hear  because  this  department  hopes  to  be  of  real  practical 

benefit,  and  so  it  is  glad  to 
give  you  some  of  the  details  of 
how  these  Monrovia  women  set 
about  accomplishing  this  won- 
derful result  in  their  city. 
First,  they  organized. 
The  adage  that  "in  unity 
there  is  strength"  applies  to 
every  other  good  movement  in 
line.  In  other  words,  in  organ- 
ization lies  strength,  so  your 
firt  step  in  your  town  is  to  or- 
ganize as  a  body  anybody  and 
everybody  who  is  interested  in 
a  better  film  movement.  In 
Monrovia,  they  organized,  then 
they  called  upon  their  exhibit- 
ors in  a  most  friendly,  happy, 
co-operative  sort  of  spirit. 
They  did  not  antagonize  him 
and  tell  him  he  was  showing 
the  worst  pictures  in  the  state, 
but  they  treated  him  like  a 
gentleman  as  they  would  any  other  business  man  in  their 
city,  and  they  were  rewarded  for  their  estimation  by  re- 
ceiving the  courteous  treatment  their  attitude  demanded. 

They  told  him  they  had  come  to  him  as  a  committee  to 
ask  him  to  co-operate  with  them  in  a  movement  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  no) 


Emeritus     Leland     Stanford 
University,   Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


The  gentleman  below  has  been  called  by  such  press- 
agents  as  King  George  and  Poincaire  the  foremost  lead- 
ing man  in  the  world.  But  no  one  can  be  a  favorite 
everywhere  at  once;  perhaps  these  press-agents  are 
wrong — for  instance,  the  subject  of  this  portrait  is  quite 
unpopular  in  Berlin.  A  suitable  prize  to  any  little  girl 
who  will  tell  us  who  this  gentleman  is. 


John  Pershing,  the  American,  has  more 
than  two  million  in  his  company,  and  is 
on  location  in  France,  working  north. 
He  expects  to  do  some  highly  interesting 
shooting  along  the  Rhine,  early  next 
year,  and  may  stage  a  peace  picture  in 
Berlin.  You  may  recall  his  first  big 
dramatic  success:  "The  Man  > 

from  Mexico."  "^   \ 


Ferdinand  Foch,  for  instance,  man- 
ages his  own  organization,  and  it  is 
not  only  bigger  than  Artcraft,  Para- 
mount, Triangle,    and   all   the   rest 
combined,  but  is  destined  to  reach 
twice  or  thrice  its  present  size.      A 
German     aggregation,    once 
exceedingly  boastful,  now  ad- 
mits that  the  Foch  company 
is  its  superior  in  all  ex- 
terior work. 


Mr.  Hoover's  educational  series,  results  absolutely 
guaranteed,  is  becoming  universally  popular.  When 
he  told  the  nation  to  get  on  a  diet  it  did  —  and 
that's  the  answer.  Mr.  Hoover  himself,  perhaps, 
appears  less  on  the  screen  than  the  other  popular 
actors  on  this  page,  but  his  admonitions  and  visible 
results  appear  even  more. 


The  man  who  said  "Nobody  loves  a  fat  man!"  didn't 
know  Papa  Joffre,  whose  rotund  screen  semblance  is 
warranted  to  get  more  applause  than  the  slimmest, 
prettiest  young  Romeo  who  ever  oozed  in  front  of  a 
camera.  Papa  Joffre's  masterpiece  is  a  pastoral  of 
the  Marne,  entitled  "Deutschland  unter  Allies!" 


Our  New 
Leading  Men 


Film  heroes  who  get  even  more  applause  than  Hero 
Hart,  Hero  Fairbanks  or  Ha' Ha' Hero  Chaplin. 

Photos  by  Press  Illustrating  Service. 


Douglas  Haig  is  an  extremely  popular  Englishman — 
he  has  been  knighted,  and  everything.  He  is  said  to 
be  related  in  active  principle  to  Haig  6c  Haig,  the 
Scotch  liquid  brothers.  Douglas  Haig  excels  in  the 
virile  outdoor  stuff,  and  has  recently  made  some 
very  large  takes  in  France.  Married;  has  a  countty 
place  in  England;    favorite  pastime,  Hun -hunting. 
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The  Shad 


An  Analytical  Review 
of  the   Tears  Acting 


This  man's  stock  in  trade  is  that  he  looks  like  a  fool  —  and  is  as  far 

from  being  a  fool  as  Rockefeller  is  from  being  a  spendthrift.     Mr. 

Arbuckle's  most  recent  portrait. 


Sylvia  Breamer,  beautiful,  dusky  and  fervent, 

yet  on  occasion  possessing  the  tender  charm 

of  an  ingenue,  is  one  of  the  acting  finds  of 

the  year. 


THERE  are  fewer  memorable  acting  performances 
in  the  screen  records  of  the  past  year  than  in  any 
twelvemonth  since  the  photoplay  became  the 
great  national  art ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  put  all 
the  blame  for  this  on  the  actors  you  might  as  well  blame 
the  unmined  anthracite  for  any  emptiness  in  your  family 
bin  next  winter.  The  photoplay  actors  are  here,  just  as 
the  coal  is  there,  but  unless  you  give  an  actor  a  play,  or 
the  coal  a  miner  and  a  gondola,  what  can  they  do  to 
warm  your  heart  and  your  home? 

The  facts  must  be  told  to  thwart  the  very  pessimists 
and  knockers  who  would  profit  by  their  concealment.  If 
you  have  an  infection  on  your  little  finger  clean  it  out — 
don't  let  it  give  your  whole  healthy  body  a  case  of  gen- 
eral blood-poisoning.  The  photoplay  industry  today  is 
at  the  peak  of  favor  and  material  prosperity.  It  is  a 
national  necessity  and  a  war  utility.  It  is  run  mainly  by 
honest  men — Tory  authors  please  note.  Its  future  is 
certain  because  the  world's  need  of  it  grows  greater  and 
greater.  The  mysteries  of  science  are  as  open  to  it  as  the 
sack  of  wealth — and  here  is  the  sore  little  finger:  worth- 
less plays. 

The  play  situation  is  extremely  complex,  and  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  man  or 
woman  who  finds  all  the  answer 
in  one  place.  Overproduction  is 
a  cardinal  sin,  a  sin  for  which 
the  manufacturers  can  honestly 
refuse  to  accept  more  than  half 
the  blame.  Chasing  the  new 
thing  is  the  national  vice  of  the 
speediest  nation,  and  as  long  as 
the  American  public  had  rather 
hop  from  house  to  house,  lightly 
skimming  the  silversheet  for  a 
new  sensation  instead  of  ex- 
ploring human  life  and  dwelling 
upon  details — as  strangely 
enough  they  seem  willing  to  do 
in  novels  and  spoken  dramas — 
we  shall  have  quantity  produc- 
tion with  all  but  the  third  gear 
sealed.  No  author's  golden  age 
has  ever  been  or  will  be  in  which 
competent  pens  and  typewriters 
might  even  keep  in  sight  such 
joyriders  as  today's  cameramen. 
The  managers  and  the  authors 
need  a  President  Wilson  to 
bring  them  together  on  an  equit- 
able and  productive  basis.  The 
managers  say  that  the  real  au- 
thors are  contemptuously  giving 
them  only  by-products,  and  the 
authors  insist  that  in  any  event 
what  happens  to  their  scripts 
renders  original  writing  not 
worth  while.  There  is  abundant 
prejudice,    misrepresentation  — 


Robert  Harron  has  increased  his  scope  in  char- 
acterizing, and  his  resource  in  small  details  — 
but   his    charming   simplicity   and  unaffected 
boyishness  have  remained. 
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By  Julian  Johnson 


and  truth — on  both  sides.  The  directors  act  like  little 
czars,  and  the  stars  like  big  ones,  but  the  star-director 
problem  is  not  half  as  big  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
scenario-writers  are  accused  of  factory  output — but  is  not 
the  average  scenario-writer  a  factory  hand? 

Here  is  the  streak  of  dawn  which  makes  rosy  the  whole 
eastern  sky:  every  really  big  man  in  the  film  business  has 
come  to  a  deep,  sincere  realization  that  the  play's  the 
thing.  The  problem  of  making  a  man  do  the  right  thing, 
however  hard  it  may  be,  is  as  nothing  to  making  a  man 
wish  to  do  the  right  thing.  A  year  ago  you  couldn't  have 
told  the  celluloid  king  that  the  story  was  the  main  event; 
he  was  too  busy  expanding  his  distribution,  making 
gorgeous  productions,  signing  every  star  in  the  milky 
way.  Today  you  don't  have  to  tell  him.  He  is  trying 
to  tell  you.  He  is  a  bit  helpless.  Most  of  the  authors 
are  making  selfish  demands  instead  of  co-operatively 
studying  a  big  problem.  The  audiences  are  just  as  rest- 
lessly demanding  a  perfect  barrage  of  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  productions.  The  war  has  added  its  intricacies  and 
anxieties.  Nevertheless,  we  are  on  the  way  to  curtail- 
ment of  quantity  and  an  unmeasured  rise  in  quality,  just 
as  surely  as  America  is  on  the  way  to  military  victory. 

However,  this  is  no  complete 
alibi  for  the  actor.  Some  play- 
ers, by  characterizing  power  and 
force  of  will,  have  risen  above 
mediocre  material  this  year  in 
notable  assumptions.  Others 
have  only  made  their  material  a 
little  worse:  there  are  some  so- 
called  stars  in  America  who  are 
insincere  and  presumptuous 
cheats,  throwing  a  little  person- 
ality and  no  dramatic  labor  into 
every  assignment.  No  accident 
of  temporary  popularity  can 
make  these  permanent  survivors. 

Extraordinary    Performances 

I  seldom  use  the  word  "great." 
One  can  so  seldom  enunciate  it 
truthfully  or  sincerely.  It  is, 
like  fame,  one  of  the  most 
abused  words  in  the  language. 
Nevertheless,  "great"  is  the  only 
adjective  I  can  attach  to  Mary 
Pickford's  performance  of  Unity, 
the  little  crippled  slavey  in 
"Stella  Maris."  Locke  himself, 
a  master  of  all  the  pastel  emo- 
tions, never  struck  a  finer  note 
of  grim  though  quiet  tragedy 
than  Miss  Pickford  found  in  her 
representation  of  this  loyal,  for- 
lorn, plaintive,  terrible  character. 
A  play  which  by  its  fabric  tricked 
the  audience  into  a  logical  end- 


Unity,  as  played  by  Mary  Pickford  in  "Stella  Maris,"  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  remarkable  single  acting  performance  of  the  year, 
and  the  most  startling  Pickford  character. 


In  Carmel  Myers  Universal  possesses  a  young 

star  of  luxurious  physique,  lovely  face  and  a 

sort  of  elfish  personal  charm.     What  are  they 

going  to  give  her  to  play? 


Roy  Stewart's  western  hero  is  the  simple,  good- 
natured  but  sternly  virile  plainsman  as  he  used 
to  be  found  in  real  life — all  of  which  accounts 
for  his  general  popularity. 
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Griffith  has  a  habit  of  giving  his  people  astounding  single  parts.     Let 

us  hope  that  the  verve  and  fire  Dorothy  Gish  poured  forth  as  "The 

Little  Disturber"  will  find  another  medium. 

ing,  tragic  and  yet  "happy."  A  play  which  accounts 
definitely  for  Mary  Pickford's  Victorian  (so  to  speak) 
reign  as  Queen  of  the  Movies. 

Here  goes  "great"  again.  This  time,  pasted  upon  Norma 
Talmadge.  This  wee  American  is  all  at  once  a  shadow 
Bernhardt,  a  Duse,  a  Rejane — and  a  delightful  comedienne. 
In  her  universality  she  is  a  young  girl  David  Warfield. 
There  is  no  limit  in  her  ability  to  rise  in  any  dramatic  situa- 
tion. Speaking  in  professional  parlance,  there  seems  to  be 
no  situation  and  no  actor  that,  in  the  limitless  heights  of 
emotion,  she  cannot  top.  It  will  be  a  very  real  tragedy  if 
this  magnificent  youngster  is  allowed  to  waste  her  wonder- 
ful twenties  upon  a  succession  of  inferior  materials. 

Mr.  Chaplin  is  the  miniaturist  of  laughter.  His  human- 
ity makes  him  a  world-relief,  and  his  perfection  of  detail 
should  be — and  is  not — a  lesson  to  all  his  acting  brothers. 
I  commend  Chaplin's  slowness  of  output;  it  is  the  true 
artist's  determination,  in  the  face  of  a  temptation  con- 
sisting of  literal  barrels  of  gold,  to  do  nothing  not  worth 
while.  "A  Dog's  Life,"  though  only  a  grimy  little  back- 
yard tableau,  ranks  with  the  year's  few  real  achievements. 

As  a  rule,  Alia  Nazimova  is  as  bad  on  the  screen  as  she 
is  good  on  the  stage.  She  overacts,  on  the  screen,  to  an 
absurd  degree.  But  in  "Revelation"  she  did  not  overact! 
Here  was  a  study  of  an  elfinlike  grisette  which  DuMaurier 
or  Henri  Murger  might  have  been  proud  to  claim  in  writ- 
ing. A  performance  unequalled,  in  kind,  on  either  stage 
or  screen  during  the  year. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  in  any  rendition  under  the  Griffith 
baton,  how  much  of  the  appeal  is  Griffith's,  and  how  much 
the  player's.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  we  never  see 
Griffith's  people  at  all — we  see  only  David  Wark  himself, 
in  a  protean  performance  under  a  set  of  male  and  female 
masks.  However  that  may  be,  Dorothy  Gish's  "Little  Dis- 
turber," in  "Hearts  of  the  World,"  is  one  of  the  brightest 
splashes  of  vivid  human  sunshine  in  the  whole  gallery  of 
Griffith  impressionism. 


Raymond  Hatton  has  gone  along  at  an  unvarying  gait, 
always  resultful,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  he  has 
had  to  do.  Morbid  and  depressing,  "The  Whispering 
Chorus"  found  him,  and  his  truly  colossal  conception  of 
its  self -doomed  central  character,  its  chief  redeeming 
feature. 

Among  Notable  Achievements 

I  hardly  think  anyone  will  gainsay  the  statement  that 
Elsie  Ferguson  is  the  screen's  most  valuable  acquisition 
this  year.  True,  she  has  had  no  flawless  scenarios,  nor 
has  she  ever  risen  to  such  heights  as  did  Mary  Pickford  in 
"Stella  Maris,"  or  Nazimova  in  "Revelation."  But  she 
has  vouchsafed  a  personality  of  combined  mental  and  ma- 
terial beauty,  has  brought  a  certain  well-defined  originality 
into  the  shadows,  and  has  left  an  impression  of  fineness,  of 
detail,  of  real  womanly  character  in  each  of  her  roles  which 
baffles  exact  description.  "Barbary  Sheep,"  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  and  atmospheric  narratives  ever  rolled  up 
on  reels,  is  to  me  her  star  accomplishment,  though  I  ad- 
mit that  those  who  give  "The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing" 
first  place  have  ground  for  argument. 

Marguerite  Clark  has  done  the  best  work  of  her  picture 
life.  "Prunella"  is  not  wholly  responsible,  though  assur- 
edly this  was  a  pliant  script  in  her  sensitive  hands.  Miss 
Clark's  advance  as  a  serious  artist  has  been  a  very  definite 
one.  Witness  the  "Sub-Deb"  stories — quite  unsatisfying 
as  to  scenarios — and  "The  Seven  Swans." 

Kathlyn  Williams  has  thoroughly  re-established  herself 
as  a  mature  woman  of  graphic,  poignant  charm.  Her 
Charity  Cheever,  in  "We  Can't  Have  Everything,"  did 
honor  to  that  fastidious  author,  Capt.  Hughes. 


Elliott  Dexter  has  developed  a  proficiency  and  a  following  in  what 

we  may  call  heavy  virility.     He    is   one   of  those   players  here  in 

classified  as  "coming  along." 


Viola  Dana  has  quite  grown  up,  mentally,  and  still  looks 
the  child.  She  is  much,  much  better  than  the  plays  they 
have  given  her. 

Theodore  Roberts  might  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  parts 
he  draws  were  he  not  such  a  consummate  actor.  How 
completely  he  stole  every  honor,  including  even  a  bit  of  the 
director's,  in  "Old  Wives  For  New!" 

Much  more  difficult  than  Roberts'  is  George  Fawcett's 
position.  He  has  done  scarcely  anything  in  the  year — and 
yet  each  little  part  he  gets  is  cameo-like  in  its  lustrous 
definition.  How  superb  he  was  in  his  unnamed  bit  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World."  There's  a  lesson  for  young  actors 
who  think  their  toil  is  definitely  measured  by  the  number 
of  "sides"  in  their  scripts! 

Eugene   O'Brien   has   accomplished    one    task    for   the 
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whole  craft.  He  has  proved,  in  part  after  part,  that  a 
leading  man  may  remain  a  human  being,  and  that  a  gentle- 
man is  not  known  by  his  dress-suit. 

Robert  Harron  has  more  sympathy  and  spontaneity  than 
any  juvenile  in  films.  In  every  part  he  is  not  primarily 
a  hero,  a  lover  or  an  adventurer,  but  a  real  boy,  with  a 
boy's  foibles,  ambitions,  loves  and  hates. 

A  year  has  gone  by  since  Edward  Connelly  pulled  from 
popular  tradition,  the  newspapers  and  a  few  directions  by 
Herbert  Brenon  his  barbaric,  ferocious,  mystic  Rasputin, 
in  "The  Fall  of  the  Romanoffs."  If  you  think  this  char- 
acter played  itself,  recall  Montagu  Love's  queer  impression 
of  the  same  part. 

For  surprising  and  unexpected  novelty,  Robert  Ander- 
son's "M'sieu  Cuckoo,"  in  "Hearts  of  the  World,"  prob- 
ably takes  the  191 8  movie  cake. 

Newcomers 

We  have  already  considered  Miss  Ferguson. 

Then  there  is  Sylvia  Breamer — dusky,  sensuous,  sweet, 
a  facile  mirror  to  all  the  voluptuous  and  most  of  the  tender 
emotions.  "Missing"  was  her  high  mark,  but  Cecil  De- 
Mille  utilized  her  admirably  as  the  luxurious  foil  in  "We 
Can't  Have  Everything." 

You  almost  have  to  consider  Shirley  Mason  and  Ernest 
Truex  together — Viola  Dana's  extraordinary  smart  and 
pretty  little  sister  (right  name,  Leonie  Flugrath)  and  the 
energetic,  kiddish,  moustached,  serious  little  comedian  who 
plays  with  her.  Miss  Mason  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  a 
newcomer,  except  in  her  new  effectiveness. 

Robert  Gordon  may  be  classed  as  a  characterizing  lead. 
He  proved  a  definite  and  distinct  appeal  in  "Missing." 


Madge  Evans,  thanks  to  the  plays  she  has  been  given  recently,  is  to- 
day the  foremost  child  star  in  films.     She  will  hold  her  place  as  long 
as  she  has  proper  vehicles  —  and  no  longer. 


Bert  Lytell  appeared  first  in  "The  Lone  Wolf,"  last 
year,  but  his  establishment  came  only  with  this  season. 
Still,  he  has  had  no  such  vehicle  as  his  initial  one. 

Madge  Kennedy  acts  well  and  naturally  in  her  comedies, 
but,  somehow,  she  doesn't  stick  in  one's  memory.  Why, 
I  wonder? 

Betty  Blythe,  a  tall  and  strikingly  handsome  girl,  has 
lent  a  good  deal  of  feminine  force  to  Vitagraph. 

Texas  Guinan's  beauty,  recruited  from  musical  comedy, 
was  found  briefly  in  Triangle  plays.  In  "The  Gun- 
woman,"  she  created  a  female  Bill  Hart,  and  would  have 
started  new  Western  vogue,  had  a  line  of  these  plays  been 
put  forth  by  a  management  which  proved  too  timid  to  take 
a  chance. 

Roy    Stewart — speaking    of    Westerners — has    played 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  his  newest  expression,  a  human  and  timely  farce  called 

"Shoulder  Arms!"     Chaplin  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  and  the 

most  painstaking  artist  on  the  screen. 

cowmen  just  a  year,  and  by  his  naturalness,  good-natured 
sincerity  and  force  stands  as  Hart's  one  real  challenger. 

Carmel  Myers  may  have  been  put  in  "Sirens  of  the 
Sea"  for  her  lovely  legs,  but  since  then  she  has  shown  such 
a  refined,  racial  beauty,  and  such  acting  ability  that  one 
wonders  what  sort  of  material  they  will  give  her. 

Jane  Cowl  brought  a  gracious  presence,  and  much  inter- 
pretative ability,  to  a  screen  which  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  "The  Spreading  Dawn."  At  that,  there  was  an  idea 
here,  which  totally  failed  to  materialize. 

Any  list  of  newcomers  ought  also  to  include  Agnes 
Ayres,  the  sweet  little  girl  of  the  O.  Henry  stories;  Mildred 
Harris,  placid  little  creature  who  seems  such  an  excellent 
hypnotic  subject  for  Lois  Weber,  and  Evelyn  Greeley,  now 
arrived  as  a  World  leading  woman.  Barbara  Castleton, 
another  World  leading  woman,  has  not  made  good  the 
promise  exhibited  in  her  first  picture  or  two  a  year  ago. 

Coming  Along 

Ann  Little,  in  1918,  has  slowly  developed  from  horse- 
woman to  actress.  "Nan  of  Music  Mountain"  gave  her 
perhaps  her  best  opportunity. 

Elliott  Dexter  has  developed  a  proficiency  and  a  fol- 
lowing in  what  we  may  call  heavy  virility.  Don't  know 
what  else  to  call  it.    Witness  "Old  Wives." 

Jack  Holt,  Tom  Moore,  Norman  Kerry,  John  Bowers — 
a  quartette  of  excellent  leading  men  of  widely  divergent 
capacities  in  widely  separated  fields. 

At  Triangle,  Olive  Thomas  became  a  comedienne — and 
is  dropping  out  of  sight  through  no  releases.  Pauline 
Starke  had  a  good  play  or  two,  best  of  all,  "Until  They 
Get  Me."  Alma  Rubens,  genuinely  classic  beauty,  is  a 
hypnotic  subject  awaiting  a  director;  without  one,  she  is 
quite  expressionless. 

(Continued  on  page  105) 


Anna  Held 
is  Dead! 


A  biographical  note  on  the  French- 
woman who  began  her  remarkable 
career  as  a  child  singer  in  Paris  streets. 


ANNA  HELD  died  in  New  York 
August     1 2  th,     after     a     seven- 
months'  battle  against  pernicious 
anaemia.       She     was     forty-five 
years  old. 

Only  women  like  Bernhardt,  Lillian 
Russell  and  Mary  Pickford  have  so  com- 
pletely gained  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Anna  Held  was  more  than 
a  talented  Frenchwoman,  or  a  mere 
comedienne;  she  was  a  national  figure. 

Her  first  celebrity,  here,  was  of  a  dar- 
ing sort.  It  was  born  of  her  world-famous 
song  hit,  "Won't  you  come  and  play  wiz 
me?"  and  the  flirtatious  use  of  the  sin- 
ger's eyes  as  an  accompaniment.  Anna 
Held  quickly  became  the  most  brilliant 
personage  among  the  figurantes  of  beauty 
and  laughter  on  the  metropolitan  boards; 
and  to  the  outlands,  the  last  word  in  a 
risque  playgoing  adventure  when  "seeing 
New  York." 

But   as   the  years   went   on,  and  her 
popularity  remained,  other  qualities  than 
stage     abandon     and 
personal 
charm  be- 


Anna  Held  and  a  good  view  of  her  eyes,  made  famous 

through  her  song  "  Won't  You  Come  and  Play  Wiz 

Me?"     At  lower  left — a  scene  from  her  only  photoplay 

appearance  "Madame  La  Presidente." 

gan  to  be  recognized.  Her  private  career 
was  exemplary.  She  was  a  woman,  not 
only  of  culture,  but  of  far  sight  where 
all  stage  matters  were  concerned,  a  keen 
insight  into  what  the  public  wanted,  and 
not  a  little  practical  business  ability. 

Married   to   F.   Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  she  was 
instrumental  in  shaping  his  early  career, 
and  there  are  some  who  claim  that  it  was 
Miss  Held  who   inspired  his  distinct  and 
successful   line   of  showmanship   as   mani- 
fested year  after  year,  now,  in  the  annual 
Ziegfeld  "Follies."     Married  in  1897,  they 
were  divorced  in  1913.     She  did  not  marry 
again.      He     married     Billie     Burke.      Miss 
Held's   friends  say  that   "Flo"  was  the  one 
love  of  her  life,  and  that  she  never  forgot. 
In  all  the  later  part  of  her  life  Miss  Held 
was  renowned   for  her  charities,  and  for  her 
sensible,  practical  advice  to  young  girls  on  the 
stage,  scores  of  whom  actually  looked  to  her 
as  a  mother. 
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An  Iron  Man  in  a  Velvet  Manner 

Eugene  O'Brien,  a  resolute  and  hard'fisted  young 
American,  camouflaged  in  a  Continental  Sfeneer 

By  John  Ten  Eyck 


[T  was  early  in  1914  that  I  met  Eugene  O'Brien.  He 
was  a  not  widely  known  actor,  and  I  was  a  press-agent 
in  New  York  City.  The  firm  of  Comstock  &  Gest, 
my  theatrical  masters,  picked  up  a  play  by  an  entirely 
mknown  author,  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing.  The  play 
ras  "Kitty  Mackaye,"  and  on  the  foundation  of  its  success 
'Irs.  Cushing  was  destined  to  strike  again  for  favor  in 
Pollyanna,"  and  after  that  in  plays,  sketches  and  stories 
00  numerous  to  catalogue. 

No  one  had  much  faith  in  "Kitty  Mackaye"  at  first, 
t  was  the  story  of  a  poor  little  Scotch  girl  of  the  Victorian 
ra,  and  her  noble  young  lover  of  England,  a  lieutenant  in 
he  Cold  Stream  Guards.  But  at  any  rate,  the  producers 
>layed  it  around  New  York,  and,  eventually,  in  it  came  to 
he  Comedy  Theatre.     We  had  heard  about  the  young 


leading  woman,  Molly  Mclntyre,  but  we  had  not  heard 
about  that  Cold  Stream  lieutenant;  and  I  remember  that 
my  surprise  the  opening  night  was  reserved  for  him.  Here 
was  a  young  American  who  had  the  old-world  notion  of 
gentility — as  far  as  his  stage  deportment  went,  at  least. 
The  American  youth  of  our  best  plays  and  fictions  is 
snappy,  bright,  brusque,  positive;  action  rather  than  de- 
portment is  the  main  event  with  him;  his  job  is  to  deliver 
the  goods,  and  he  doesn't  care  how  he  does  it.  The 
European  beau — that  is  to  say,  leaving  out  the  domineer- 
ing and  loutish  Prussian — is  suave,  graceful,  mellow  as  to 
voice,  wears  his  evening  things  or  a  uniform  without  being 
in  the  least  "dressed  up,"  is  moderate  in  speech  and  action, 
and  is  always  courtly  in  demeanor.  The  self-made  Amer- 
ican used  to  consider  him  a  supine  dude,  the  shell  with- 
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C.  Smith  Gardner 

His  few  books  have  become  a  veritable  library. 


out  the  stuff  inside,  the  final  product 
of  a  declining  civilization.     To  the 
fellow  on  the  east  bank  of  the  At- 
lantic river  the  man  from  the  States 
— stiff  in  a  dress  shirt,  effervescent 
with  slang,  and  totally  devoid  of  all 
regard   for    the    conventions — 
seemed    a    barbarian.         ^ — — 
Events  since   1914  have      ^^g 
proved  both  viewpoints 
wrong.     However — 

There  was  O'Brien, 
ye     complete     gentle- 
man according  to  the 
rules  of  any  Queens- 
bury    of    the    drawing 
room,  advertised  as  an 
American.     I  didn't  be- 
lieve it.    I  knew  that  he 
must    wear    at    least    a 
London  plating.  After  the 
last  curtain  I  went  back 
to  his  dressing-room. 

He  was  the  same  off- 
stage. 

Where  do  you  hail 
from?"  I  asked.  "Orig- 
inally, I  mean." 

"Colorado,"    he    an- 
swered. 

"Where  do  you  get 
that    acting    style    of 


yours,  then?     I'd  have  sworn  you  were  an  Englishman." 

"English?  When  my  name  is  O'Brien?"  There  was  a 
peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye.   . 

And  then  I  found  out  that  if  he  were  what  he  ought  to 
be,  and  what  his  folks  intended,  he  wouldn't  be  on  the 
stage  at  all.  By  rights,  he  should  have  been  performing 
operations  in  Denver,  or  prescribing  for  the  bilious  in 
Colorado  Springs;  Eugene  O'Brien  is  a  physician,  and  while 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  about  taking  out 
a  license,  he  finished  his  medical  college  course,  after  other 
university  training — and  then  decided  to  go  on  the  stage. 

A  vaudeville  sketch  was  the  first  medium  of  his  dramatic 
talents,  and  after  that  he  played  quite  awhile  with  Irene 
Bentley.  His  first  really  good  part  came  with  Elsie  Janis, 
in  "The  Little  Duchess." 

In  1914  O'Brien  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  fifties,  near 
Park  avenue,  and  to  it  I  went,  some  days  later,  with  a 
photographer.  It  was  a  chintz-hung  apartment,  ground- 
floor,  and  with  half  a  dozen  commanding  pictures  compen- 
sating for  the  lack  of  any  window-scape.  A  huge  blue  bowl 
of  yellow  flowers  spiked  a  silk  cover  to  a  heavy  antique 
table  in  the  alcove  between  the  two  windows.  A  French 
novel  and  a  new  book  by  Arnold  Bennett,  with  a  volume  or 
two  of  Shaw,  lay  along  the  window-seat,  as  if  they  had  been 
dropped  upon  their  reader's  summons  to  the  telephone.  In 
the  air  was  a  decided  odor  of  cigarettes,  and  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  the  tang  of  sandalwood.  It  was  late  afternoon, 
and  our  host  rang  for  tea.  I  enjoyed  mine,  but  from  the 
distressed  look  in  the  photographer's  eye  I  knew  that  he 
would  have  preferred  light  beer  and  a  frankfurter.  O'Brien 
saw  the  look,  too,  and  immediately  proffered  Scotch  and  a 
siphon.    The  photographer  did  not  drink  his  tea. 

We  were  so  used,  here  in  America,  to  consider  a  man 
utterly  incapable  of  making  a  home.  The  photographer,  a 
person  of  no  imagination,  looked  at  the  flowers  and  the 
pictures,  and  the  tea,  as  much  as  to  say:  "I  wonder  where 
he  hides  her — when  he  has  com- 
pany?" Alas  for  customs 
which  made  us  believe  that 
the  three  essentials  of  a 
man's  room  were  an  iron 
bed,  a  college  pennant,  and 


In  Norma  Talmadge  he  declares 
he  has  found  the  fairest,  squarest 
player  he  has  ever  trouped  with. 
A  scene  from  "De  Luxe  Annie." 
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An  Iron  Man  in  a  Velvet  Manner 


"Where    do    you    hail 
from?"  I   asked.      "Orig- 
inally, I  mean."      "Colo- 
rado," he  answered. 


C.  Smith  Gardner 


of  us  we  heard  voices — a  pair  of  male  voices, 
rough,  derisive,  brutal;  a  female  voice,  weak, 
plaintive,  old.  An  aged  newspaper  woman, 
shivering  in  the  cold  air  and  pitifully  trying  to 
sell  the  last  of.  her  evening  stock,  was  being 
bullied  by  a  pair  of  truckmen  lounging  at  a 
bar  entrance.  O'Brien  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  ill-advised  to  interrupt  the  sports  of 
the  populace,    weight   and    numbers   notwith- 

(Continued  on 
page  108) 


In  circle  at  right  Mr.  O'Brien  is  shown  in  "Poor  Little 
Peppina,"  a  Pickford  piece,  and  his  first  screen  appear- 

kance.     Above  —  arriving    at   the    studio  with   Miss 
Talmadge. 

a  picture  of  a  chorus  girl  in  tights!     We're  emerging  from 
that  period — all  of  us  except  the  motion  picture  property 
men. 

But  I  had  seen  only  the  velvet  manner  of  Eugene  O'Brien. 

A  few  nights  later  we  were  strolling  from  the  stage  entrance 
The  Comedy  toward  Sixth  avenue,  less  than  half  a  block  away.  In  front 


HISTORY  repeats  itself. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  great  plains,  trackless  to 
all  save  the  Indians,  were  dotted  here  and  there 
with  brave  canvas-covered  caravans   frequently 
inscribed,  with  heroic  humor,  "California  or  Bust!" 

It  is  "California  or  Bust"  once  more,  although  the 
wagons  are  mainly  Pullmans,  and  the  inscriptions  are 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination  only.  The  Indians 
are  gone,  never  to  return,  but  the  spirit  of  the  early 
pioneers  is  reincarnated  in  the  pioneers  of  the  film  busi- 
ness. 

California  as  a  preferential  picture  center  is  no  new 
thing. 

California  as  a  compulsory  picture  center  is. 

Czar  Fuel  has  made  it  so. 

When  the  question  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  essential 
or  a  non-essential  first  came  up,  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  definitely  settled  in  Washington  with  the  placing  of 
the  films  firmly  on  the  essential  list.  But — like  one  of 
the  little  rock-faults  that  start  an  earthquake — a  huge 
firm's  carpentry  department  put  in  a  wholesale  order  for 
screws  and  fasteners,  late  in  August,  and  the  order  was 
turned  down  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturer  could 
not  supply  steel  to  a  non-essential  industry!  Bang  went 
the  whole  question  at  Washington  again — this  time  an 
official  query,  before  the  War  Industries  Board  itself. 


And  the  Motion  Picture  has  been  classed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  an  essential  thing  in  war-time. 

But  no  kindly  ruling  can  solve  the  fuel  problem.  The 
photoplay  manufacturers  are  thankful  that  they  have, 
officially,  been  allowed  coal  for  their  laboratories  in  upper 
New  York,  in  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  but  that 
does  not  answer  any  questions  of  original  manufacture. 

So,  the  great  trek  of  everything  save  executive  offices  is 
now  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  by  Christmas. 
Executive  offices  will  in  a  certain  sense  be  a  transporta- 
tion matter,  for  the  actual  film  heads  will  spend  about 
half  their  time  on  trains  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York. 

Among  the  Zukor-Lasky  people  going  West  there  will 
probably  be  Elsie  Ferguson  and  Marguerite  Clark.  John 
Barrymore  and  Billie  Burke  are  returning  to  the  stage. 
Cohan  can't  leave  Broadway  to  stagger  on  alone.  Shirley 
Mason  and  Ernest  Truex  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  when  you 
read  this.  So  will  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos.  Caruso 
makes  only  two  pictures,  which  will  be  finished  before 
winter  in  New  York. 

Zukor-Lasky  stars  in  the  West  this  winter,  and  there 
now,  include  Wallace  Reid,  Ethel  Clayton,  Fred  Stone, 
Lila  Lee,  Charles  Ray,  Dorothy  Dalton,  Enid  Bennett, 
Dorothy  Gish,  William  S.  Hart  and  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

Marshall  Neilan's  Select  Pictures  group,  under  his  own; 


A  SENTRY  on  a  lonely  road  leading  back  from  the  front  heard  the  rattle  of  an  approach- 
ing motor.  Bringing  his  gun  to  port,  he  said  "Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  And  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  darkness:  "British  ambulance,  sir."  "Pass,  British  ambulance!"  A  little 
while  after  the  same  noise  of  approach,  and  the  same  question.    This  time  the  answer  was: 

"Ambulance    Francais."     "Pass,   French    ambulance."      Silence and    then    another 

approach.    "Halt,  who  goes  there?"    "What  the  h is  the  idea  of  stoppin'  me  like  this? 

I  got  a  load  o'  sick  men — "    "Pass,  American  ambulance!" 


Grand  March 


in    the  film   business  —  excepting 
assaults  behind  a  rampart  of  coal 


Decorations  by  R.  F.  James 


TIT' HAT  strength !    what  strife ! 

rr  What  rude  unrest ! 

What  shoc\s!   what  half-shaped  armies  met ! 

A  mighty  nation  moving  west, 

With  all  its  steely  sinews  set 

Against  the  living  forests.     Hear 

The  shouts,  the  shots  of  pioneer, 

The  rended  forests,  rolling  wheels, 

As  if  some  half  checked  army  reels, 

Recoils,  redoubles,  comes  again, 

Loud'sounding  li\e  a  hurricane. 

—  From  Joaquin  Millet's  "Westward,  Ho!' 


It  is  "California  or  Bust"  once 

more The  Indians  are 

gone,  never  to  return,  but  the 

spirit  of  the  early  pioneers  is 

reincarnated    in  the   pioneers 

of  the  film  business. 
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supervision,  includes  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Blanche  Sweet 
and  several  others.  They  are  already  at  work  in  Holly- 
wood. 

So  serious  is  this  move  considered  by  the  Paramount- 
Artcraft  organization  that  their  great  Fort  Lee  studio  is 
being  definitely  abandoned  for  all  time.  Their  Manhattan 
studio,  on  56th  street,  will  be  kept,  however. 

Everything  of  Universal  is  in  California.  The  only 
Eastern  remnant  is  a  little  plant  at  Coytesville,  N.  J., 
where  Violet  Mersereau  is  to  make  two  pictures. 

Goldwyn  contemplates  the  grand  march  about  the  first 
of  November,  bag  and  baggage,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons; 
but,  as  Samuel  Goldfish  is  still  dickering  for  the  extensive 


studio  requirements  necessary  in  Los  Angeles,  particulars 
are  not  at  hand. 

Vitagraph  is  in  Hollywood — except  one  or  two  com- 
panies who  will  continue  to  work  in  Brooklyn  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  but  not  through  the  winter. 
J.  Stuart  Blackton  will  return  to  the  Coast  November 
first. 

Pathe  is  an  established  fixture  of  Los  Angeles,  although 
the  Pearl  White  pictures  will  probably  continue  to  be 
made  in  New  York. 

Fox  is  all  to  the  West,  and  has  a  plant  of  two  city 
blocks  in  Hollywood,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Lasky 
lot. 

World  Film  alone  has  determined  to  brave  the  arctic 
rigors  of  an  Eastern  midwinter.  Their  coal  is  not  only  all 
purchased,  but  all  delivered,  so  they  feel  comfortably 
assured  of  making  a  season  of  it  without  alpenstocks  or 
fur  sleeping-bags.  The  World  stars  will  be  Montagu  Love, 
Carlyle  Blackwell,  Evelyn  Greeley,  Barbara  Castleton, 
June  Elvidge,  Louise  Huff  and  Madge  Evans,  and  there 
will  be  a  company  for  each. 


The  great  trek  of  everything  save 
executive  offices  is  now  under  way 
and  will  be  completed  by  Christmas. 


TWO  TRENCH-STAINED,  shell-torn  Tommies,  ragged,  disheveled,  wounded,  worn  and 
highly  untidy,  were  on  leave  in  London.  They  stood  in  Trafalgar  Square,  consorting 
with  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  when  approached  a  detachment  of  the  Windsor 
Guard,  in  silver  trappings,  red  coats,  long  varnished  boots  like  mirrors,  plumed  helmets — 
and  kid  gloves.  The  Tommies  looked  in  silence  a.  moment,  and  then  one  nudged  the  other 
and  whispered  in  an  awed  voice:   "Look,  Bill — sojers!" 
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Miss  Little  has  a  bit  of  feminine  philosophy  about  a  dressing  table.  "To  a 
woman,"  she  says,  "  it's  what  a  club  or  a  bar  is  to  a  man.  She  hangs  around 
it,  spends  her  money  before  it,  plans  her  campaigns  in  front  of  it,  and  looks 
in  its  mirror  to  find  a  reflection  of  her  victories.  Just  stupid  people  think 
dressing  tables  are  made  for  manicuring  and  hair-dressing!" 


We  have  neglected  to  say  the  usual  thing  about  Miss  Little's  general  culture 
and  scientific  habit  of  mind.  But  this  is  our  guess:  any  young  woman  who 
reads  Photoplay  Magazine — as  Miss  Little  is  doing  in  the  window,  which  is 
in  the  oval  —  anyone  who  reads  Photoplay  regularly  has  got  a  big  start  down 
the  toboggan  of  knowledge  and  right  living. 


This  Would 


Though  it  rose 
if   Ann    lived 

Photos  by  Stagg 

THIS  bungalow-cottage  is  on  the 
slopes  of  Cahuenga  Pass,  a  moun- 
tain road  connecting  valley  with  val- 
ley, and  running  up  out  of  the  plain 
on  the  edge  of  which  lies  Hollywood 
and  its  great  film  manufactories. 
When  they  were  in  an  intense  state  of 
house-hunting  Miss  Little  and  her 
mother  one  afternoon  rode  this  way 
merely  as  a  recreation,  and  with  all 
thoughts  of  resident  locations  tempo- 
rarily dismissed  from  their  minds.  But 
they  came — down  that  road  you  see 
in  the  lower  right  distance — and  these 
quarters,  new  and  never  occupied, 
flashed  on  their  vision. 

"I  like  this,  Mother,"  said  Ann. 
"Phone  the  storage  people  to  send  up 
the  stuff.    I'll  wait  on  the  porch." 

And  she's  still  waiting. 


3e  Just  a  Little  Home 

verity  stories  and  covered  a  bloc\ — 
i  it  and  didn't  change  her  name 


•  I'll  JU»WWWWpil,.li.UBI,llll  .—,»,._ 
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Business  of  getting  the  snap  end 
of  a  funny  story  over  the  telephone, 
one  half -second  before  the  laugh. 


Her  home  indicates  that  Miss  Little  is  a  woman  of  vision.     The  horizon  in  every  direction  encourages  far  sightedness. 
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Not  even  Enrico  Caruso's 
best  friends  had  any  intima- 
tion of  his  marriage  to  Dor- 
othy Park  Benjamin  until  the 
newspapers  told  them.  This 
picture  of  the  two  shows  them 
out  for  a  stroll  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage. 


JYays    and 
Jpfayers 


Photo  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  expansion  of  the  draft  age  limit 
to  include  men  from  between  18  and 
45,  has  caused  much  speculation  in  pic- 
ture circles,  for  such  a  ruling  would  in- 
clude several  of  the  best  known  actors  on 
the  screen,  notably  Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  Bill  Hart.  Both  Hart  and  Fairbanks 
have  long  expressed  their  willingness  to 
enlist,  but  they  have  been  advised  by 
Governmental  authorities  that  they  are 
more  valuable  in  their  present  work.  The 
ruling  also  affects  William  Desmond, 
Henry  Walthall,  Monroe  Salisbury,  Lew 
Cody,  Charles  Clary,  Elliott  Dexter,  and 
David  Wark  Griffith. 

MARY  PICKFORD  set  aside  all  the 
conflicting  rumors  about  her  return 
to  the  screen  by  starting  work  on  a  new 
production  September  tenth,  under  her 
own  auspices.  It  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  what  agency  will  distribute  the 
new  Pickford  plays,  but  they  will  prob- 
ably be  released  through  the  First  Na- 
tional Exhibitors'  Circuit. 
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CHARLES  RAY  has  definitely  decided 
to  leave  Thomas  H.  Ince.  Since  he 
joined  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Corporation  in  191 2,  Ray,  known  as 
"Ince's  Wonder-Boy,"  has  remained  under 
the  Ince  management,  appearing  in  Ince- 
Triangle  and  Ince-Paramount  productions. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  present  contract, 
which  is  up  in  February,  Ray  will  go 
under  the  management  of  Harry  Garson, 
to  make  pictures  for  that  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  Zukor  interests,  under  the 
supervision  of  Marshall  Neilan.  His  first 
play  will  be  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  from 
the  stage  success. 

WILLIAM  FOX  has  signed  Evelyn 
Nesbit  for  a  series  of  five  films 
productions  which  the  Fox  company 
itself  declares  will  surpass  anything  in 
the  history  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
for  powerful  drama,  human  appeal,  and 
lavish  settings.  Inasmuch  as  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  Miss  Nesbit's  abilities  as 
an  actress,  the  speculation  intrudes  that 


Real  news  and  interesting  com- 
ment about  motion  pictures 
and    motion    picture    people. 


%  CAL  YORK 


Fox  may  have  signed  Evelyn  Nesbit  not 
so  much  for  her  good  work  in  "Redemp- 
tion," as  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
her  name  was  once  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw. 

MARSHALL  NEILAN  has  left  New 
York  for  California,  where  he  will 
become  permanently  located  at  the  Harry 
Garson  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  assuming 
the  director-generalship.  Neilan  will 
supervise  Blanche  Sweet's  picture  from 
the  Rupert  Hughes  novel,  "The  Unpar- 
donable Sin,"  and  will  also  supervise  the 
Clara  Kimball  Young  productions.  It 
had  not  been  announced  at  this  writing 
whether  Neilan  would  immediately  direct 
any  pictures  himself.  His  pictures  for 
Paramount,  including  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,"  "Stella  Maris,"  and  "Out 
of  a  Clear  Sky,"  established  Neilan  as  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  directors. 

ROBERT  BRUNTON  is  to  produce  a 
feature  with  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
dumb,  and  blind  girl.  Miss  Keller  has  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles  and  has  already 
commenced  work  on  an  educational  pic 
ture. 

PRINCE  PIERRE  TROUBETZSKY, 
we  learn,  is  engaged  in  reproducing 
Mary  Pickford's  features  in  clay.  So  far 
as  we  can  discover,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Prince  should  not  be  engaged  in  re- 
producing Mary  Pickford's  features  in 
clay,  inasmuch  as  sculping  is  the  Prince's 
business.  There  is  so  little  to  be  said  on 
either  side,  that  we  must  allow  this  start- 
ling information  to  pass  with  but  a  brief 
comment. 

ENRICO  CARUSO  was  married  August 
20  to  Miss  Dorothy  Park  Benjamin, 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  said  the  couole 
became  engaged  six  months  ago.  The 
singer  gave  his  age  as  45  years,  and  stated 
that  he  had  not  been  married  before. 
His  bride,  who  is  25,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
well  known  New  York  lawyer,  who  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  the  Scientific 
American  and  is  the  author  of  several 
historical  works. 

LOUISE  LOVELY  returns  to  the  screen 
after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
support  of  William  Farnum  in  "The  Man 
of  Power." 


WHEN  Carmel  Myers  was  in  New 
York  recently  with  her  mother,  she 
met  A.  H.  Woods,  the  theatrical  producer, 
and  confided  to  him  her  ambitions  to  be 
a  real  star  in  the  spoken  drammer.  Mr, 
Woods,  so  the  story  goes,  listened  right 
attentively,  and  promised  Carmel  that  it 
she  was  a  good  girl  and  studied  hard,  he 
might  give  her  a  part  in  one  of  his  new 
plays  late  this  fall  or  some  time  during 
the  winter.  So  Carmel  returns  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  -daily  drudgery  of  the  stu- 
dios, brightened  by  the  rosy  hope  of  a 
career  on  Broadway. 

MATT,  the  third  member  of  the  Moore 
group,  has  been  engaged  to  play 
with  Blanche  Sweet  in  the  Harry  Garson 
production  of  "The  Unpardonable  Sin." 

ANNA  NILSSON  and  Thomas  Hold- 
ing are  included  in  the  cast  of  the 
Mary  MacLaren  oicture,  "The  Vanity 
Pool." 

BILLY  B.  VAN,  a  comedian  who  is  fea- 
tured in  musical  comedy,  is  said  to  be 
contemplating  a  screen  career.  If  he 
comes  in,  his  pictures  will  be  produced 
under  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  banner. 

SLACKERS,  work-or-fight  evaders,  and 
all     other    law-breakers    in    Queens 
County  of  the  Empire  State,  are  prepar- 


Plays  and  Players 

ing  to  flee  following  the  announcement 
that  Norma  Talmadge  has  been  created  a 
deputy,  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  b'gosh! 
Norma  is  wearing  a  little  silver  shield  on 
the  lapel  of  her  walking  suit,  and  she  is 
empowered  to  make  arrests,  quell  riots, 
and  have  her  picture  taken,  with  a  close- 
up  of  the  badge. 

MARGUERITE  MARSH  and  Ruth 
Stonehouse  both  appear  in  the  serial 
which  features  Harry  Houdini.  The  last 
month  or  two,  if  you  have  noticed,  wit- 
nessed the  conversion  to  pictures  of  such 
personages  as  Queen  Alexandra,  Lady 
Diana  Manners,  Caruso,  and  the  hand- 
cuff king. 

SEENA  OWEN'S  radiance  will  soon 
again  brighten  the  screens  that  have 
long  been  pale  for  lack  of  it.  Seena — 
was  was  Signe  Auen,  and  then  Mrs. 
George  Walsh — is  leading  woman  for 
Charles  Ray  in  a  forthcoming  Paramount 
picture. 

THE  motion  picture  industry  in  its 
entirety  has  been  declared  essential 
by  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  after  a  conference  with 
prominent  film  men  from  the  National 
Association  of  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry. In  the  ruling,  limitations  have 
been  imposed  that  film  and  metal  must  be 
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conserved;  that  all  non-essential  produc- 
tion and  wasteful  methods  must  be  elim- 
inated; that  no  new  picture  theaters  are 
to  be  erected;  and  that  only  wholesome 
pictures  are  to  be  produced.  In  making 
the  announcement  which  officially  recog- 
nizes the  photoplay  as  an  important  na- 
tional industry,  attention  was  called  to 
the  service  it  has  rendered  and  will  ren- 
der in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

EM.  NEWMAN,  director  for  the 
•  Educational  Films  Corporation,  has 
returned  from  Europe,  with  some  extraor- 
dinary material  for  war  films.  Newman 
has  been  with  the  American  troops  from 
their  transports  to  the  front.  He  was 
with  them  in  Alsace,  on  the  Piave,  and 
the  Asiago  Plateau.  He  witnessed  the 
shelling  of  Paris  and  the  raids  on  London. 
Included  in  his  valuable  film  material  is 
all  the  work  of  the  American  forces,  from 
the  building  of  miles  of  railroad  to  the 
enormous  bakeries.  Newman,  who  is  now 
in  Washington  to  place  his  material  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  a  gas 
attack,  which  robbed  him  of  his  voice. 

HARRY  BEAUMONT  is  again  direct- 
ing Tom  Moore,  this  time  for  Gold- 
wyn.  Beaumont  and  Moore  were  associ- 
ated in  the  Selig  production  of  "Brown  of 
Harvard." 


Mack  Sennett  in  his  "switching  tower,"  from  which  he  can  overlook  his  entire  studio.     He  can  see  Louise  Fazenda  and  Charlie  Murray 

going  through  the  action  for  a  scene;    he  can  watch  Mary  Thurman  as  she  registers  the  Sennett  dramatic  idea;  and  he  can  hear,  too,  the 

pantomimic  turmoil  that  prove  his  station  is  not  only  a  "see-all,"  but  a  "hear-all"  as  well. 
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extricate  herself  from  the  mazes  of  the 
plot  in  which  the  villain's  machinations 
embroiled  her.  Well,  Universal,  without 
Mae's  knowledge  or  consent,  titled  this 
picture,  "Her  Body  in  Bond."  Miss  Mur- 
ray didn't  fancy  this  title  at  all,  and  U 
found  a  $150,000  damage  suit  on  its 
hands.  But  another  thing  that  annoyed 
Mae  was  that  the  billing  of  the  name  of 
the  play  was  in  larger  type  than  the  name 
of  Mae  Murray.  And  while  we're  talk- 
ing about  her — she  has  been  granted  a 
decree  of  divorce  from  Jay  O'Brien.  And 
her  contract  with  Universal  has  expired, 
and  her  new  plans  are  not  yet  made. 

AND  now  Alice  Brady,  one  of  our  best 
little  exponents  of  the  art  of  suffer- 
ing beautifully,  has  gone  back  to  the 
stage  in  a  Brady  production  by  Owen 
Davis,  entitled  "Forever  After."  How- 
ever, Alice's  contract  with  Select  Pictures 
is  in  no  way  impaired;,  she  will  continue 
her  sunshine  career  during  the  day,  and 
most  fittingly  pursue  her  footlight  ambi- 
tions  in  the   evenings. 

THE  romance  of  Alma  Rubens  and 
Franklyn  Farnum  has  been  shattered, 
only  two  months  after  the  marriage  took 
place.  Under  the  real  name  of  both 
parties,  Alma  Smith  versus  William 
Smith,  it  became  known  that  the  bride 
filed  papers  for  divorce.  Miss  Rubens 
married  Mr.  Farnum  June  14  at  Pomona, 
Cal. 

THE  Theatre  Managers'  Association  of 
Southern  California  has  established 
a  school  for  women  operators,  which  is 
expec'ed  to  be  used  to  replace  the  de- 
pleted man  power  in  the  industry.  Some 
of  the  picture  houses  have  been  threat- 
ened with  closure  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  secure  operators,  so  badly 
handicapped  have  they  been  by  the  draft. 


Fritz,  Bill  Hart's  favorite  pinto,  now  retired, 
is  again  in  the  limelight,  with  a  silver  medal 
which  he  has  received,  in  care  of  his  master, 
from  an  unknown  admirer  in  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia. On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  in- 
scribed, "To  the  King  of  Pintos,  Fritz;"  and 
on  the  reverse,  "From  His  Australian  Friend, 
A.  W."  Fritz  only  wears  it  when  posing 
before  the  still  camera,  as  for  the  above. 

IF  Monroe  Salisbury  looks  wan  and  dis- 
traught in  his  latest  picture,  you  will 
know  why — if  you  read  this.  It  seems 
that  Monroe  simply  shuns  publicity.  It 
hurts  him — why,  you've  no  idea  what  the 
poor  man  goes  through  every  time  he  sees 
his  name  in  print.  He  doesn't  want  it 
known  that  he  does  Red  Cross  work;  or 
that  he  bought  a  new  car;  or  that  he  will 
go  to  war  if  the  draft  will  help  him  (he 
has  tried  twice  to  get  in,  but  was  turned 
down).  But  Monroe  can't  get  around  us; 
we  have  to  record  his  name  this  month 
in  connection  with  that  of  his  new  leading 
lady,  who  is  Marjorie  Bennett,  sister  of 
Enid. 

MAE  MURRAY  made  a  picture  for 
Universal,  all  about  a  poor  little 
dancer  who  slaved  to  support  her  invalid 
husband,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON  is  an  uncon- 
scious paradoxist.  One  of  her  late 
Foxy  films  is  "Her  Price."  Miss  Pearson, 
who  is  in  private  life  Mrs.  Sheldon  Lewis, 
lately  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
stating  in  strenuous  terms  that  she  would 
not  permit  him  to  work  in  another  single 
one  of  "those  serials!"  Lewis  takes  part 
in  Leah  Baird's  narrative  picture,  "The 
Messenger  of  Death;"  but  it  is  his  last 
part  in  a  serial,  says  Virginia. 

THE  hero  of  "Missing,"  Robert  Gor- 
don, is  ready  for  real  fighting,  and 
expects,  to  be  called  soon.  J.  Stuart 
Blackton  had  scheduled  him  for  the  lead- 
ing part  in  his  propaganda  play,  "The 
Common  Cause,"  but  Uncle  Sam  sched- 
uled Gordon  for  an  early  call  to  arms  in-- 
stead. 

AFTER  a  brave  battle  with  death  for 
weeks,  Anna  Held  died,  August  12, 
in  New  York  City.  The  French  actress 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1873,  and  had  a  long 
career  as  a  singing  comedienne  here  and 
abroad.  At  one  time  she  was  married  to 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  now  the  husband 
of  Billie  Burke.  She  appeared  once  on 
the  screen,  in  Morosco's  "Madame  La 
President."  Her  daughter,  Liane  Held 
Carerra,  survives  her. 

READERS  of  Photoplay  who  have 
been  writing  in  and  asking  why  it  is 
that  Tom  Meighan  hasn't  been  starred, 
will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  they  will 
soon  see  Meighan's  name  in  type  as  large 
as  that  of  the  play  in  which  he  appears. 
Tom  is  to  make  one  more  picture  for 
Paramount,  upon  which  his  contract  ex- 
pires; and  he  will  then  join  the  Norma 
Talmadge  company  to  play  opposite  the 
star  in  one  picture.  And  finally — well, 
Tom  admits  that  he  has  had  an  offer  to 
star  alone,  and  that  it  sounds  good. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


At  the  right,  Guy  Oliver,  of  Lasky.  At  the  left,  Guy  Oliver  and  his  cauliflower  ear.  First  he 
pastes  a  piece  of  flesh -colored  court  plaster  over  the  lower  half  of  his  ear,  bringing  the  lobe  down 
flat  and  forcing  the  upper  part  to  stick  out  a  bit.  Then  he  piles  putty,  mixed  with  grease  paint, 
on  the  upper  part,  and  with  the  application  of  powder,  Oliver  has  the  Bull  Montana  cauliflower  ear. 
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''I  have  found  Cutex  the  quick- 
est, easiest  and  most  effective 
way  of  taking  care  of  my  nails'' 
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To  make  your  cuticle  smooth  A  Utile  Cutex  Nail    White  under*  See  tvhnt  a  lasting  gloss  Cutex 

and  firm,  use  Cutex  neath  nails  makes  them  snowy  white  Polish  gives 


he  karrnfulness  of  cutting  the  cuticle, 


WHEN  you  cut  the  cuticle, 
you  ruin  the  appearance 
of  your  whole  nail. 
It  was  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  harmless  cuticle  remover 
that  the  formula  for  Cutex 
was  prepared.  Cutex  com- 
pletely does  away  with  all 
need  for  cutting  or  trimming, 
and  gives  a  smooth,  shapely 
outline  to  the  nail. 

How  to  manicure  with 

Cutex 

In  the  Cutex  package  you 

will  find  an  orange  stick  and 

some  absorbent  cotton.  Wrap 

some    of  the    cotton    around 

the  end  of  the  stick,  dip  it  into 

the  bottle  and 

work   around 

the    base    of 

the  nail,  gently 

pushing    back 


the  cuticle.  Then  carefully 
rinse  the  fingers  with  clear 
water,  taking  care  to  push  back 
the  softened  cuticle  when  dry- 
ing the  hands. 

If  the  skin  around  the  base 
of  your  nail  dries  easily  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  that  of  many  women  does, 
apply  a  little  Cutex  Cuticle 
Comfort.  This  Cream  will  help 
to  keep  your  cuticle  alway  soft 
and  pliant. 

After  your  first  Cutex  mani- 
cure, examine  your  nails!  You 
will  be  amazed  at  the  im- 
provement just  one  applica- 
tion makes. 

You  can  secure  Cutex  in  any 
drug  and  department  store. 
The  Cuticle  Remover  comes 
in  30c,  60c  and  $1.25  bottles. 
Cutex  Nail  White  is  30c.  Cutex 


Nail  Polish  in  cake,  paste, 
powder,  liquid  or  stick  form 
is  30c.  Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort 
is  also  30c. 

An  Individual  Manicure  Set 
for  only  15  cents 

Mail  the  coupon  today  with 
15c  and  we  will  send  you  this 
complete  Midget  Manicure  Set. 
Addres9  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  711,  114  West  17th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  Canada 
send  IS  cents  for  your  set 
to  Mac  Lean.  Henn  &  Nel- 
son. Limited,  Dept.  711. 
489  St.  Paul  Street  West, 
Montreal,  and  get  Can- 
adian  prices. 


Send  15c  for  this  complete 
Cutex  Manicure  Set  today 
and  see  the  difference  a 
Cutex  manicure  makes'. 
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(Continued  from  page  92) 


MARGUERITE  CLARK  was  married 
to  Lieut.  F.  Palmerson  Williams,  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  August  16.  The 
wedding  was  not  to  take  place  until  after 
the  war;  but  when  it  looked  as  if  Lieut. 
Williams,  in  the  engineering  branch  of 
the  army,  might  be  sent  overseas,  Mar- 
guerite changed  her  mind  and  hurried  up 
the  production  of  her  picture.  "Three 
Men  and  a  Girl,"  so  she  could  marry  her 
fiance  and  have  her  honeymoon  before 
any  such  orders  were  issued.  Miss 
Clark's  contract  with  Paramount  has  still 
some  time  to  run,  and  even  when  it  has 
expired,  she  will  probably  go  right  on 
making  pictures. 

THOSE  Triangle  studio  teas  have 
brought  in  the  admiring  public  for 
miles  around  Culver  City.  Incidentally 
they  have  been  the  means  of  netting 
quite  a  sum  for  the  Motion  Picture  War 
Service  Association,  to  which  all  funds  are 
turned  over.  You  know  when  you've 
seen  Alma  Rubens,  or  Gloria  Swanson. 
or  Claire  Anderson  on  the  screens,  you'd 
rather  jump  at  the  chance  to  take  tea 
with  them,  wouldn't  you  now?  Then  you 
can  say  to  your  friends,  in  an  offhand 
manner,  "Alma  poured;"  or  "Gloria  said 
to  me — ". 


Mrs.  G.  Vere  Tyler,  daughter-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  is  the  author  of  several  film  plays, 
and  an  enthusiastic  picture  fan.  When  she 
was  asked  to  name  places  in  and  about  Lack- 
awack,  N.  Y.,  her  summer  home,  where  a 
state  road  had  been  completed,  it  occurred  to 
her  to  name  them  after  famous  film  person- 
alities. As  a  result  over  sixty  streets,  streams, 
lanes,  hills,  and  roads,  have  been  dedicated 
to  screen  stars.  There  are  "D.  W.  Griffith 
Heights,"  ''Mary  Pickford  Lane,"  "Vivian 
Martin  Terrace,"  "Theda  Bara  Valley,"  and 
so  on.  Mrs.  Tyler  is  here  shown  christening 
an  avenue  after  Mae  Marsh. 


You  haven't  forgotten  Florence  Turner,  a  favorite  whose  popularity  dates  back  to  the  good  old 

days  when  the  Vitagraph  was  the  film  company?     Miss  Turner  will  again  be  seen  on  the  screen, 

after  several  years  spent  in  the  motion  picture  studios  of  England,  in    a  mining  drama  produced 

by  a  Spokane  concern.     Mitchell  Lewis — of  "  The  Barrier" — has  the  leading  male  role. 


LILA  LEE,  picture  making  at  Avalon, 
the  Catalina  Island  resort,  came  upon 
Al  Jolson,  who  had  fled  from  the  Winter- 
garden  and  "Sinbad"  with  his  ukelele  to 
iearn  some  new  songs  for  the  new  season. 
Lila  and  her  'company  were  making  ex- 
terior scenes  for  "Such  a  Little  Pirate," 
some  of  them  taken  on  the  Island.  Al 
Jolson,  an  old  friend  of  Miss  Lee,  under- 
took to  teach  her  his  new  songs.  She 
spent  so  much  time  warbling  with  the 
black-face  minstrel  that  George  Mel- 
ford,  her  director,  in  despair  joined  the 
singing  class  himself.  Theodore  Roberts, 
a  member  of  the  company,  tired  of  wan- 
dering about  waiting  for  work,  followed 
suit,  and  it  is  said  the  natives  of  Cata- 
lina had  to  listen  to  the  Jolson  chorus 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

I  WARREN  KERRIGAN  has  selected 
J*  for  the  site  of  his  future  activities 
as  the  star  of  his  own  company,  the  old 
Selig  studios  at  Edendale,  California.  A 
chapter  or  two  of  film  history  was  made 
on  the  Selig  lot;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
first  moving  picture  stage  in  California 
was  built. 

'T'HE  Photoplay  mobilized  splendidly  in 
*■  aiding  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
Miniature  features,  with  most  of  the 
leading  players  taking  part,  were  pro- 
duced at  the  various  studios.  These  pic- 
tures were  prepared  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  put  to  various  uses  by  ex- 
hibitors— run  separately  or  used  as 
trailers.  The  general  plan  of  the  films 
follow  the  "Swat  the  Kaiser"  picture 
which  Douglas  Fairbanks  made  for  the 
third  Loan.  Prints  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween three  thousand  and  four  thousand 
have  been  made  from  the  negatives  and 
distributed  to  the  various  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  all  prints  bearing  an  announce- 
ment along  these  lines:  "The  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  the 


Motion  Picture  Industry,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing plea  for  Liberty  Bonds."  The  list 
of  stars  selected  to  appear  in  the  features 
is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  it  in- 
cluded the  name  of  almost  every  well 
known  picture-player. 


Jackie  Saunders  bids  good-bye  to  her  soldier 

brother,   Edward  E.  Saunders  of  the  U.  S. 

Photographic  Air  Service,  as  he   leaves  for 

over  there. 

DOES  Richard  Barthelmess  resemble 
Bobby  Harron?  Griffith  has  selected 
Barthelmess  to  play  opposite  Dorothy 
Gish,  and  this  may  mean  that  the  former 
Famous  Players  juvenile  is  to  take  Bobby 
Harron's  place  when  Bobby  goes  to  war. 
Harron  expects  to  enlist  soon. 

GLADYS  BROCKWELL  journeyed 
from  Los  Angeles  all  the  way  to 
Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  to  marry  Harry 
Edwards,  a  former  director,  who  is  now 
in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

(Continued  on  page   in) 
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Jxesinol  Soap 


imparts  to  Iter  slcin 
a  fresh  f  winning  dlow 


Resinol  Soap  merits  the  appreciation  of 
discriminating- men  and  women.  The  most 
costly  of  soaps  could  not  be  more  delight- 
fully cleansing  or  purer — indeed,  few  fancy 
soaps  can  equal  Resinol  Soap  in  perfect 
freedom  from  harsh,  irritating  alkali. 

In  addition,  Resinol  Soap  contains  just 
enough  of  that  soothing,  healing  Resinol 
medication  to  relieve  clogged, irritated  pores, 
reduce  the  tendency  tooiliness  and  pimples, 
and  give  the  skin  that  healthy  glow  which 
goes  with  a  clear  eve  and  a  clear  brain. 


Those  who  have  once  formed  the  habit 
of  being  beautiful  will  rarely  consent  to 
be  without  Resinol  Soap  for  their  toilet. 
It  helps  to  build  good  complexions  without 
making  extra  demands  on  your  already 
overcrowded  day,  and  as  for  expense  it 
doubtless  costs  no  more — perhaps  even  less 
—  than  the  soap  which  you  are  at  present 
using. 

Resinol  Soap  is  also  excellent  for  the  bath 
and  shampoo. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 


Soothing  lotions  are  unnecessary  after  Resinol  Shaving  Sticks 


When    you    write   to   advertisers   rlease  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZIXE. 


Grand  Crossing 


Impressions 


GRACE  VALENTINE 
Gave  the  Order;  and  then 
As  the  Waiter  turned  away, 
Suppressed  a   Sigh. 
"Only 

Three   More   Days 
Until  September;  then 
I  Can 

Order  Oysters. 
I  can't  Enjoy  my  Dinner 
Without  Oysters. 
I've 

An  Awful  Appetite;  I  guess 
It's  because 

I  can  Eat  all  I  want,  now. 
Last  winter,  when 
I  was  Making  Pictures 
In  New  York,  I 
Almost  Starved  to  Death. 
I'd 

Have  to  Get  Up 
At  Six  o'clock;  ride 
In  Cold  Elevated  trains 
Across  Town  ;  shoot  through 
A  Subway  or  two,  and 
When    I   Finally   Got    to    the 

Studio, 
That  was  Cold,  too ;  and  we 
Were    Doing    Dinner    Drama, 

where 
The  Food  was  all  Property. 
And  that   Director — ! 
Sometimes 
We  worked  right  through  the 

dav, 
With  Only 

A  Sandwich  at  noon;  and 
No  Dinner. 
Yes— I 

Love  the  Movies,  or 
I  wouldn't  be 
Working  in  'em. 
— Don't  you  Wish 
That   Orchestra 
Would  Play 
Something  Cheerful? 
I'd  like  to  tell  them— 
What? 
Oh,  yes — 
I   Used   to   be 
An   Infant   Prodigy 
At  the  Piano — 
When   I  was  Seven,  I 
Played  between  acts  in 
A   Repertoire  Company — 
One-night  Stands. 
That's   Why 

I'm  an  Actress  now  and  not 
A  Musician. 
Will  you  look 
At  that   Girl  Over  there? 
I  Hate  Swank — and 
Ingenues,  and 
Vampires.  — 
I'm   going  to  do 

% 


Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
flittings  from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 

up  to  see  "Photoplay." 


The  Baby-vamp 

On  the  Screen — 

'Upstairs  and  Down. 

I'm  in 

Another  Hatton  Play,  now — 

'Lombardi,   Ltd.' 

— We'll  go,  just  as  soon 

As  the  Waiters  win  the  war — 

And  Stop  Talking  long  enough 

To  Bring  my  Check. 

Well, — good-bye — 

And  Come  and  Have  Lunch 

with  me 
Sometime." 

Grace  Valentine,  in  Person, 

Pink   Georgette, 

Dimples,  and 

Only  One  Ring,  isn't 

"The  Unchastened  Woman" 

At  All. 

I'm  going  to  see  her 

Again.     She's 

A  Good  actress,  but 

Grace  Valentine  is 

The     Best     Thing 

she  Does. 
Besides, 
It     was     a     Very 

Good  Dinner. 


Or  About   his  Wife— 

And  his  Eyes 

Grow  Very  Serious 

When  he's  Speaking  of  her — 

I  didn't  Blame  him,  because 

I  Like  her,  Too. 

But   here's  the   Point — 

It's  That   Tie. 

I  Can't  Get  Over  It. 
It  Follows  Me 
Everywhere,  just  like 
The  Eyes  haunted  the  Wicked  Sister 
In  "Missing." 
Why,  oh  why 

Would  a  Man  like  Alan  Hale — 
Over  Six  Feet  Long,  with 
Proportionate  Shoulders, 
A  Broad  Grin, 

And  a  Nice  Frank  Hand-clasp — 
Wear   a   Tie  Like   That? 
It's 

The  Most  Violent  Blue 
You  ever  Saw. 
I'm  Glad 

That   Blue  Photographs  Black 
On  the  Screen. 
He  isn't  Really  a  Villain ; 
But  I  hope 
He  Takes  it  Off,  and 
Puts  it  Away,  and 
Forgets  All  About  It. 
Just  So, 

He  doesn't  Wear  it  Again ;  because 
People  who  don't  Know  him, 
Might  not  Understand. 


Sarony 


Grace  Valentine. 


It  isn't 

That  I  Don't  Like 

him. 
I  do. 

What's  More, 


I  Agree  with  him. 

Alan  Hale 

Is    So    Good-natured, 

You  Can't 

Argue  with  him. 

I  did   my  Best — 

But  somehow  or  other, 

When   he  Said, 

"I  don't  like  Chicago; 

It's  My  Pet  Hate—" 

Why,  I 

Said  "Yes,  yes"  soothinglv ; 

When  all  the  Time, 

I  Like  Chicago. 

Or  when  he  Talks 

About  Pictures — he 

Believes  in  them — 

I  was  with  him,  there; 


Alan  Hale. 


Hale     Makes     a     Wonderful 

Spy- 
He's  Playing  one  Right  Now, 
in 

The  Stage-play,  "Friendly  En- 
emies." 

"It's  a  Good  Job,"  he  says; 
"but 

There  are  Other  Parts 

I'd  Rather  Play." 

He's  Going  to  be  Called  Soon ; 

I'd  Like  to  See  him 

In  a  Uniform. 


Mrs.  Hale's  Screen  Name 
Is  Gretchen  Hartman. 
William  Fox  tried  to  Change 

it 
To  the   Russian,  Sonia   Mar- 

kova; 
But  he  Couldn't  Fool 
All  the  Fans 
All  the  Time. 
They  Remembered; 
And  Wanted  Gretchen 
Hartman  Back. 
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>very  day  your 
complexion  pays  toll  to  wind  and  dirt 

BUT  WITH  THESE  TWO  CREAMS  YOU  CAN  KEEP  IT  RADIANTLY  LOVELY 


THE  rough,  cold  winds  chap  and 
roughen  the  skin;  dry  heated  air 
draws  and  parches  it.  The  con- 
stant strain  under  which  we  live — the 
ceaseless  activity  of  crowded  days,  the 
constant  effort,  the  lack  of  rest  —  all 
these  things  take  daily  toll  of  the  com- 
plexion. 

You  can  protect  your  complexion 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  winter — can 
prevent  that  tired,  drawn  look  from 
appearing  in  your  face,  by  giving  your 
skin  the  care  it  needs. 

Every  normal  skin  needs   two 
entirely  different  creams 

It  constantly  needs  a  greaseless  cream 
to   refresh,  soften  and   keep  it   elastic,  and   at   night  it 
needs  an  oil  cream  for  cleansing  and  massage. 

Try  these  two  creams  on  your  own  skin  and  see 
how  different  they  are. 

When  you  dress,  rub  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  lightly  over  your  face  and  neck  before  powder- 
ing. See  how  gladly  the  pores  absorb  it  —  your  com- 
plexion becomes  soft,  healthfully  rosy  and  refreshed. 
The  cream    completely  disappears,   leaving    the    skin 


TRY  BOTH  CREAMS  FREE 

Tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  before  you 
turn  the  page  —  and  get  sample  tubes  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  and  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  free.  Or  send  10c  and  we  will  send 
vou  tubes  of  each  cream  large  enough  to  last 
two  weeks.  Send  today.  Address  Pond's 
Extract  Co.,  131-G  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
City. 


{Photo  by  Lumiere  Studio) 

Sorma  Talmadge,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  theatre-goers, 
says:"  Pond's  VanishingCream 
leaves  my  skin  refreshed  and 
clear" 


free  from  any  "shiny"  look.  This  fra- 
grant, dewy  cream  contains  a  skin-soften- 
ing ingredient  of  great  value — that  one 
which  skin  specialists  recognize  as  most 
efficient  in  keeping  the  skin  supple,  for 
giving  it  the  transparent  freshness  every 
one  admires. 

Apply  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  when  you  motor  or  travel.  Rub 
it  in  lightly.  This  will  protect  the  sen- 
sitive pores  from  grit  and  gtime,  will 
keep  your  skin  free  from  that  parched 
feeling  that  generally  follows  exposure 
to  dust  and   dirt. 

For  cleansing  and  massage 
you  need  an  oil  cream 


Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  an  oil  cream. 

Much  of  the  value  of  a  cleansing  and  massage  cream  de- 
pends on  its  consistency.  Unless  it  is  easy  to  work  into  the 
pores,  it  does  not  thoroughly  benefit  the  slcin.  The  moment 
>ou  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  you  will  exclaim  at  its  delight- 
ful softness  and   smoothness. 

Do  not  expect  one  ere  am  to  accomplish  the  gratifying  results 
>ol  can  attain  by  the  use  of  these  two  entirely  ditfrrent  creams. 
Neither  cream  will  cause  the  growth  of  hair — both  arc  obtain- 
able at  drug  and  department  stores.  Get  a  tube  or  jar  of  each 
todav  and  try  them.  See  how  their  use  will  improve  voui  <k  in. 


'  POND'S  I  XTRACT  CO 
131-G  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  items  checked: 
DFree  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
of  the  free  samples,  I  desire  items  checked  bel 


D  Pond's  Cold  Cream.     Instead 

,  for  which  I  enclose  the  required 

amount.O  5c  sample  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  ;  U  5c  sample  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
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Elizabeth  Risdon  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
aspects  of  our  \inship  with  Great  Britain. 


SIDE  by  side  we  are  fighting 
with  our  English  cousins.  In 
war,  in  language,  in  custom, 
and  in  art,  we  are  proud  of 
our  kinship.  And  now  comes  from 
across  the  water  Elizabeth  Risdon, 
to  make  us  more  than  ever  glad  that 
England  is  one  of  our  ablest  Allies 
in  making  the  world  safe  for  art — 
as  the  French  say. 

Miss  Risdon  was  very  well  known 
indeed  in  English  theatricals,  and 
because  she  is  married  to  George 
Loane  Tucker,  the  cinema  director, 
she  became  as  well  known  on  the 
screens.  When  the  Tuckers  came 
across,  right  off  the  bat  these  two 
perpetrated  what  they  might  call  an 
English  joke  on  us — the  poor  un- 
suspecting picture  public  of  Amer- 
ica! Some  of  us  had  seen  Miss 
Risdon 's  pictures,  and  more  had 
witnessed  her  remarkable  perform- 
ance in  the  Hall  Caine  photoplay, 
"The  Manxman."  So  when  the 
announcement  came  forth  that  "the 
beautiful  young  English  actress  was 
to  appear  in  'Mother,'  "  we  all 
hastened  into  our  photodromes  for 
another  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Eliza- 
beth. Well — it  was  a  great  play, 
and  Miss  Risdon's  lovable  charac- 
terization of  "Mother"  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  But — just 
glance  at  these  pictures  and  you 
will  understand  why  we  are  glad 
that  in  the  future  Miss  Risdon  will 
act  upon  the  screen  in  her  own  per- 
son, unobscured  by  make-up,  how- 
ever admirable  that  make-up  may 
be  artistically. 

"Hypocrites"  completes  the  tril- 
ogy of  the  Tucker-Risdon  photo- 
plays, and  Miss  Risdon  hopes  soon 
to  appear  again  before  the  cameras. 

Elizabeth  Risdon  is  the  most  ac- 
complished dry-land  swimmer  in 
the  country,  bar  none.  She  played 
in  "Seven  Days'  Leave,"  the  Eng- 
lish war-melo  that  ran  for  so  long 
at  the  Park  Theater  in  New  York, 
the  part  of  an  English  girl  inter- 
ested in  serving  her  country.  The 
climax  of  the  sensational  play  comes  when  she  leaps  into 
the  sea  for  a  gruelling  swimming  contest  with  a  woman  spy 
employed  by  the  Huns.  With  the  aid  of  unique  electrical 
effects  this  scene  was  made  almost  as  real  as  the  real  thing. 
Besides,  Miss  Risdon  wins.     Realism?    Art! 

Elizabeth — we  beg  her  pardon,  Mrs.  Tucker — has  acted 


"Seven  Days'  Leave,"  the  English  war  melodrama,  ran  for 
almost  a  year  at  a  Broadway  theatre.     Elizabeth  was  in  it. 


in  plays  by  the  most  celebrated  English  playwrights.  She 
appeared  in  Lord  Dunsany's  "Gods  of  the  Mountain;" 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  in 
"Presenting  Mr.  Panmure";  and  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
in  "Fanny's  First  Play."  Miss  Risdon,  by  the  way,  made 
her  first  screen  appearance  at  the  suggestion  of  Hall  Caine. 
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"Bill"  Hart  is  a  Chef 

Shows  Katherine  McDonald  how  to  stir 
up  a  Johnny-cake  with  Carnation  Milk 

Bill  Hart  is  never  going  to  starve  to  death  as  long  as  he 
has  something  to  cook  and  something  to  cook  it  with.  In  Bill's 
old  days  on  the  range  his  Johnny-cake  many  a  time  won  the 
praise  of  the  other  boys.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  Bill 
rehearsing  his  pretty  leading  woman,  Katherine  McDonald, 
in  the  scenario  of  a  Johnny-cake  made  with  Carnation  Milk. 
To  which  Katherine  pays  proper  attention,  but  just  the  same 
she  wants  it  understood  there  are  a  few  things  she  knows 
about  cooking,  herself. 

A  can  of  Carnation  Milk  in  the  luncheon  hamper,  whether 
you're  a  film  star  or  a  tourist  or  going  a-picnicing  in  your 
automobile,  means  that  you're  sure  of  good,  clean,  pure  milk 
— the  consistency  of  cream — for  your  coffee  and  to  help  cook 
good  things  too. 

Carnation  Milk  is  real  milk — just  pure,  sweet  milk  "from 
contented  cows  "  that  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  cream,  hermetically  sealed  and  sterilized  to  maintain  its 
wholesomeness.  You  can  buy  Carnation  anywhere  and  carry 
it  anywhere,  and  it  is  always  the  same  Carnation  Milk  — 
uniformly  high  quality.  Add  pure  water  to  it  to  reduce  its 
richness  as  desired  for  cooking.  Try  it  in  your  home.  It  is 
the  only  milk  supply  needed. 

Order  a  few  cans  of  Carnation  Milk  from  your  grocer  and 
give  it  a  fair  test  in  your  kitchen  and  on  the  table. 

Guaranteed  by 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

CHICAGO  AND  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
For  Recipe  Booklet  address  1184  Stuart  Bldg., Seattle 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  i9  guaranteed. 


Johnny-cake 


1  cup  corn  meal,  lA  cup  flour,  1  level  tea- 
spoon salt,  1  heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
5  tablespoons  Carnation  Milk,  3i  cup  water, 
1  egg,  1  tablespoon  melted  lard  or  substitute. 
Sift  together  the  corn  meal  flour,  salt,  and 
baking  powder.  Add  Carnation  Milk  diluted 
with  the  water.  Add  egg  and  lard  or  fat,  beat 
together  well  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 


Free  Recipe  Book 

Readers  of  Photoplay  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet  containing  one 
hundred  tested  recipes  for  every  day  and 
special  dishes. 


MILK 

*N  UNSWtmHED  CONDENSED"1"*, 


rQUESTIONSl 


AND 


ANSWERS 


*Y"OU  do  not  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Photoplay  Magazine 
-*-  to  get  questions  answered  in  this  Department.  It  is  only 
required  that  vou  avoid  questions  which  would  call  for  unduly 
long  answers,  euch  as  synopses  of  plays,  or  casts  of  more  than 
one    play.  Do    not    ask     questions     touching     religion, 

scenario  writing  or  studio  employment.  Studio  addresses 
will  not  be  given  in  this  Department,  because  a  complete  list 
of  them  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  magazine  each  month. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Sign  your  full  name 
and  address ;  only  initials  will  be  published  if  requested.  If 
you  desire  a  personal  reply,  enclose  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Write  to  Questions  and  Answers,  Photoplay 
Magazine,  Chicago. 


Alice,  Sweet  Alice,  of  Irving  Park. — 
Both  Questions  and  Answers  resemble  the 
pen  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  department. 
You  don't  need  to  tell  us  you  perfectly  love 
Gene  O'Brien.  We  perfectly  know  you  do. 
He  was  born  in  Denver;  is  thirty-four  years 
old,  six  feet  tall,  weighs  160,  has  light  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  he  swims  and  rides 
and  motors.  Of  course,  he's  a  leading  man. 
There  is  a  story  about  him  in  this  issue  of 
Photoplay.  You  are  a  hero  worshiper? 
Then  be  perfectly  serious  always  and  lose 
your  sense  of  humor— no  one  should  laugh 
except  the  idol.  And  usually  the  idol  thinks 
it  is  no  laughing  matter.  Ruth  King  was 
Tom  Forman's  wife.  Norman  Kerry  was 
reported  to  be  engaged  to  Connie  Talmadge. 


Malone  stands  five  feet  two  inches  perpen- 
dicularly. Awfully  glad  you  like  us  so  well, 
C.  L. 


Charlie  Chaplin  is  not  engaged.  Alma  Ru- 
bens is  divorced  from  Franklyn  Farnum. 
Anita  Stewart  is  twenty-two. 


Glory,  Minneapolis. — A  woman  who 
tells  her  real  age  would  tell  anything.  Don't 
trust  her.  Oh,  it  is  vulgar  to  argue.  Con- 
tradict— but  never,  never  argue.  Harrison 
Ford  was  divorced  recently.  He  seems  to 
be  better  in  comedy  than  drama.  Norman 
Kerry  enlisted,  we  believe.  Douglas  Mc- 
Lean was  a  member  of  the  Morosco  Stock 
Company.  He  plays  with  Dot  Gish  in  "The 
Hun  Within"  and  with  Mary  Pickford  in 
"Johanna  Enlists."  That's  his  real  name,  I 
think.  F.  X.  B.  is  thirty-three — he  says. 
Earic  Williams,  thirty-eight.  We  like  your 
letters  so  much  that  we're  going  to  ask 
you  to  write  again. 


E.  M.  B.,  Bay  City,  Texas.— Your  letter 
was  like  a  Chaplin  kick  in  a  Tourneur  fairy- 
tale. But  you  are  very  brave,  and  if  this 
department  of  Photoplay  helps  you  any, 
we're  glad.  You  mustn't  look  upon  your 
misfortune  as  a  slap  from  fate;  fate  often 
hits  the  wrong  people.  Write  to  Wallace 
Reid  at  the  Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood 
and  he  will  send  you  his  picture.  Mrs. 
Reid  will  not  object.  If  we  can  do  anything 
to  help  you,  let  us  know.    And  write  again. 


C.  L.,  Santa  Monica. — "Count  that  day 
lost  whose  low  descending  sun  finds  in  stage- 
land  no  divorce  suit  fought  and  won."  Ah, 
yes — only  too  true !  And  you'd  like  to  know 
why  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  divorces 
♦among  actors  and  actresses?  That  question 
isn't  exactly  against  the  rules  of  this  depart- 
ment, but  the  answer  might  be.  Yes,  the 
Harry  Edwards  that  married  Gladys  Brock- 
well  was  once  the  husband  of  Louise  Glaum. 
Wheeler   Oakman    is    in    the    army.      Molly 


Toodles,  N.  Y. — We  didn't  deserve  that 
sassy  letter  you  wrote  us.  And  you  aren't 
our  "Toodles."  We  couldn't  be  cruel  if  we 
had  received  that  coy  little  note.  Hands 
indicate  character — the  pointed  fingers  usu- 
ally temperament  and  imagination;  square 
finger-tips  mean  a  pLodding  nature  and  intel- 
lect; the  spade-shaped  or  "material"  finger- 
tips are  a  sign  of  an  average  mind  and  dull 
disposition.  Of  course  this  isn't  always  so. 
Come  again. 


FUTILITY 

By  Leigh  Metcalfe 

THERE  is  no  real  tragedy 
On  the  Shadow  Stage," 
Scoffed  the  man  who  knew  it  all. 
I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 

saying : 
"Come  with  me,  friend — 
I'll  prove  there  is." 
And   I   showed   him   last   year's 

idol 
Swaying  on  a  crumbling  pedestal 

in  mid-heaven — 
Trying  to  whitewash  the  waning 

moon! 


Alberta  of  Muncie. — We  have  often- 
times said  that  we  were  not  going  to  follow 
the  player-folk  up  and  down  the  devious 
ways  of  matrimony.  So  your  question  is  su- 
perfluous, unnecessary,  and  in  view  of  the 
paper  shortage,  nothing  less  than  an  overt 
act.  You  say,  "But  that's  the  way  with 
these  film  stars;  they  are  so  changeable.  If 
I'm  ever  a  movie  actress  I'd  never  marry, 
for  what's  the  use."  Well,  never  mind,  Al- 
berta; the  field  is  overcrowded  anyway. 
Marguerite  Clark  gave  her  age  as  thirty-one 
when  applying  for  a  marriage  license,  so 
thirty-one  will  be  given  as  her  age  from  now 
on  in  these  columns.  Crane  Wilbur  is  mar- 
ried; twenty-nine  years  old;  and  he  hasn't 
been  seen  on  the  screen  for  some  time  now. 


B.  M.,  Montclair,  N.  J. — Madelyn  Claire 
was  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother,  in  the 
Chapin  Lincoln  cycle.  Miss  Claire  appears 
in  a  leading  part  in  Essanay's  "Young  Amer- 
ica." The  creed  of  inaction  was  once 
preached  by  a  Chinaman,  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten — it  doesn't  matter,  anyway. 
He  said  we  should  do  nothing,  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  for  us.  His  was  a  lazy 
creed  that  wouldn't  work  nowadays.  Any- 
way, it  might  be  fatal  to  try  it.  Do  every- 
thing and  everybody  we  can,  or  they  will  do 
us,  is  better. 


A.  A.  Smuggle,  Detroit,  Mich. — Yes, 
several  theaters  advertised  Elsie  Ferguson 
in  Ibsen's  "Doll's  House"  thus :  "Coming — 
'A  Doll's  House,'  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Bring 
the  children."  William  Desmond's  wife  was 
Lillian  Lamson.  Two  Desmond  pictures 
were  "The  Sudden  Gentleman"  and  "Fight- 
ing Back." 


Martha,  Denver. — It  is  one  thing  to  be- 
come great;  another  to  remain  great.  Art 
is  individual,  personal.  A  true  artist  uses 
only  one  method — his  own.  Mabel  Nor- 
mand,  Goldwyn,  Fort  Lee.  Constance  Tal- 
madge, Select,  New  York.  Constance  has  a 
younger  sister — Natalie — who  was  with  the 
Roscoe  Arbuckle  Company.  Of  course  you 
know  Norma. 


"Bab,"  New  Orleans. — We  have  broken 
our  rule  in  your  case  because,  although  you 
didn't  sign  your  name,  you  have  three  stars 
in  your  service  flag.  Next  time,  give  us  your 
full  name.  Promise.  Marguerite  Clark  is 
married  to  Lieut.  F.  Falmcrson  Williams,  of 
your  city.  You  want  some  film  concern  to 
do  "The  Rubiayat"?  Who  would  you  have 
to  act  in  it?  Monte  Katterjohn  might  do 
the  continuity.  "A  book  of  verses  under- 
neath the  bough,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of 
wine,  and  thou  beside  me  singing  in  the 
wilderness" — that's  been  done  before.  Those 
desert  island  fillums,  you  know. 


J.  H.  S.,  Newark.  N.  J.— "The  Honor  of 
his  House,"  with  Sessue  Hayakawa,  was 
filmed  in  and  around  Hollywood,  Cal.  "The 
Great  Adventure"  was  done  at  Pathe's  east- 
ern studios,  in  N.  J. 
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Bigger  Salaries 
for  Women 

Business  is  calling  more  and  more  insistently  for 
trained  women.  Besides  the  normal  demand,  places 
left  by  men  gone  to  the  war  have  opened  thousands 
of  splendid  business  positions  for  which  women  can 
easily  qualify.  Right  now  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  expert  woman  accountant;  the  woman  who  can 
write  good  business  letters;  the  woman  who  knowe 
banking  methods ;  the  woman  who  can  handle  Span- 
ish correspondence;  the  woman  who  understands 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Railway  Traffic  and  the  woman 
who  knows  Law.  Train  now  for  one  of  these  paying  posi- 
tions and  be  independent.  The  chance  and  the  salary  will 
be  ready  whenever  you  can  show  that  you  have  the  special- 
ized knowledge  that  Business  gladly  pays  for. 

Train  Under  Experts 

LaSalle  Extension  University  will  train  you  by 
mail,  in  your  own  home,  to  hold  an  important  posi- 
tion. If  you  are  now  employed,  you  need  not  give 
up  your  present  work.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
LaSalle  business  experts  will  help  you  qualify  for  a 
position  that  affords  congenial  work  and  the  high- 
est pay  women  can  command.  You  can  pay  for  the 
course  on  our  easy  terms— a  little  each 
month  if  you  wish.  Mark  with  an  X  be- 
low, thekind  of  training  which  interests 
you  and  niai  the  coupon  now.  We  will 
send  full  information  regarding  the 
opportunitiesfor  women  inthespecial 
field  you  indicate.  Also  our  valuable 
book  "Ten  Years  Promotion  in  One." 
Investigate  now.  Thereisnocostor 
obligation  on  your  part. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.   11302-WR  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  information  about  the  opportunities  for  women 
with  special  training  in  the  subject  which  I  have  marked 
with  an  X.  Also  yovu  book  "Ten  Years  Promotion  in  One.'* 

□  Higher  r"|  Business  f— i  Expert 

Accounting  L_I  Management        L_!   Bookkeeping 


□  Business  I — I  Commercial 

Letter- Writing  LJ   Spanish 


r~"i  Business 


Banking 


English 


□  RailwayTraffic    p— 1  Law 
(office  positions)  LJ 


Address. 


We  Give  You 

Quality 

When  You     r&. 
Buy,  Direct 

aoun  r&sons1 


to  the    selection 
.     Is  an*]  the  laical  * 
trifi  Jmweirr.     Every  aril 

tn«:   remarkable;    distinctive 

Gutter  A  Sons  quality  and  workn 
nhip    no   matter    what  price, 
in  backed  by  DOT  fron-clttd  monpy  back  i 

antee  and  our  49  years  an  apccialiriLs  in  

elry-    Send  for  your  catalogue  now;  tbc  bupply  ia  limited. 


R  fillTrFP^SflNSJeweler5and  Diamond  Merchants 
^HH'J.'Tr.V^^ri^r  DePT  A  !70Nassau5t.  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1879 


Dirccll/  opposite 


PARKER'S 
HAIR   BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

For  Restoring  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair. 

50c.  and  jl.00  at  <irnyKJ>.tq. 


F.  O.  L.,  Petersburg,  Ind. — Clara  Kimball 
Young  was  born  in  Chicago.  Miss  Young 
recently  staged  a  unique  benefit  for  the  Red 
Cross,  in  Los  Angeles.  With  true  devotion 
to  the  cause,  she  auctioned  off,  in  turn,  her 
hat,  her  gown,  her  shoes,  her  hose,  and — and 
— netted  quite  a  sum  for  the  Red  Cross. 


E.  R.  S.,  Post  Falls  Idaho. — Yes,  indeed, 
if  ever  we  come  to  Post  Falls  should  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  Write  to  Niles  Welch  at 
the  Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood;  he's  with 
them  now.  Wallace  McDonald  is  not  mar- 
ried. He  has  gone  to  war,  but  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Triangle  studios  at  Culver 
City  would  probably  be  forwarded.  He  is 
twenty-seven. 


H.  F.  Smith,  Amityville,  L.  I. — Wallace 
Reid  is  married  to  Dorothy  Davenport;  he 
has  one  son,  whose  name  is  Bill.  Write  to 
Wally  at  the  Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood 
and  ask  him  for  his  picture  and  why  it  is 
he  doesn't  play  with  Norma  Talmadge. 
Norma  has  her  own  company  for  Select  in 
New  York,  of  course,  and  Reid  is  under  con- 
tract with  Paramount ;  but  then  these  are 
minor  difficulties  which  no  doubt  could  be 
easily  adjusted.  Write  him.  Francis  X. 
Bushman  is  married  to  Beverly  Bayne. 
Think  of  all  the  questions  about  them  that 
the  Answer  Man  had  to  answer  with: 
"Francis  X.  Bushman  is  not  married  to  Bev- 
erly Bayne!"  Two  of  Wally  Reid's  new 
pictures  have  been  "Less  than  Kin''  and 
"The  Source."  It  is  not  what  one  has,  but 
what    one    is,    that    counts. 


Lucile,  Ltd.,  Great  Falls',  Mont. — 
Mary  Pickford  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Mary  Pickford  studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Marguerite  Clark,  Famous  Players  studio, 
New  York  City.  We  cannot  tell  you  just 
how  to  enter  the  movies,  because  we  don't 
know  ourself.  If  we  did  we  would  not  be 
an  answer  man,  bui  a  leading  man. 


A.  B.  H.  S.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y—  We  do, 
too,  know  what  that  means.  "A  bad  high 
school  girl";  yes?  You  say  you  are  puzzled 
and  curious  because  you  read  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Thomas  Holding  and  Alfred  Whit- 
man "were  both  in  the  fire,"  and  you  want 
to  know  "if  it  is  usual  to  burn  pictures  of 
the  players."  We  can't  answer  that  one. 
Tom  Forman  was  divorced  from  Ruth  King ; 
Bert  Lytell  is  married  to  Evelyn  Vaughn ; 
and  Marshall  Neilan  is  married.  June  El- 
vidge  is  her  real  name;  she  is  twenty-five. 


M.  B.,  Norman,  Okla. — No-umb,  Pearl 
White  didn't  go  to  school  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mary,  dear,  we  admire  you  for  resisting  the 
temptation  to  be  frothily  facetious  and  agree 
with  you  that  there  are  no  thinking  women. 
When  they  begin  to  think  they  cease  to  be 
women.  Their  simple  doom  is  to  be  beauti- 
ful. (Let's  bet  on  the  number  of  letters 
we'll  get,  indignantly  denying  this.)  Thanks 
— write  again. 


Mavis  and  Elaine,  Freeport,  III. — Ethel 
Clayton  will  come  back  to  the  screen  in 
"The  Girl  Who  Came  Back,"  for  Paramount. 
She  may  be  addressed  at  the  Lasky  studios 
in  Hollywood.  Mary  Pickford's  new  pic- 
tures are  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr."  and  "Johanna 
Enlists."  Sorry  you  feel  neglected.  It 
wasn't  intentional,  I  assure  you. 


Sallie,  Jane  and  Susie,  Athens. — I  don't 
know  which  one  of  you  perpetrated  that 
"Is  Theda  Bara  married  to  Charlie  Chap- 
lin?" question;  but  I  think  it  was  Susie. 
No — and  neither  is  Mary  Miles  Minter  mar- 
ried to  young  Paul  Willis.     The  others  you 


mention  are  all  married,  except  the  Answer 
Man.  People  conceal  their  real  feelings  un- 
til after  they  are  married;  they  show  them 
then.  Yes,  isn't  it  a  perfect  shame  that 
matinee  idol  is  married.  Yet  you  girls  de- 
mand ideal   Romeos  on  the  screen! 


Rosebelle  Claire,  Dertoit,  Mich. — 
Write  to  Fannie  Ward  at  the  Pathe  studios 
in  Los  Angeles  and  tell  her  you're  a  girl- 
hood friend  and  she'll  undoubtedly  write  to 
you.  People  have  not  always  been  able  to 
laugh  at  themselves;  if  they  had,  things 
would  have  turned  out  differently.  Anyone 
can  laugh  at  others;  it  takes  a  real  sense 
of  humor  to  laugh  at  oneself. 


Jerry,  Providence. — Thanks  for  the  pic- 
ture; it  is  very  pretty.  But  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  or  not  you  will  be  a  success 
as  a  movie  star.  Dorothy  Gish's  new  pic- 
lure  is  "The  Hun  Within."  Stuart  Holmes 
is  playing  with  Bushman  and  Bayne  in 
a  recent  Metro,  "Miss  Moneybags."  Now, 
don't  tell  us  we  are  a  veritable  gold-mine 
information,  because  it's  been  done  before 
If  you  wish  to  understand  others  you  must 
first  understand  yourself;  and  that's  impos- 
sible.    So  there   you  are. 


in    ; 

re. 


Harry-  of  Philadelphia. — We'll  see  what 
we  can  do  about  all  these  players  enlisting 
in  the  army  and  passing  up  the  navy.  Jack 
Pickford's  in  the  navy.  Irene  Castle  lives 
in  New  York.  Mary  Pickford  wears  those 
curls  all  the  time,  but  sometimes  she  piles 
'em  up  on  top  of  her  head  and  pretends  she's 
all  grown  up.     Let  us  hear  from  you  when 

vou  have  enlisted^ 



Lillian,  Lafayette. — Billie  Burke  played 
in  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience"  at  the; 
Henry  Miller  Theater  in  New  York  last  sea-;j 
son,  but  she  continued  her  screen  career  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  still  picture-making., 
One  of  her  late  films  is  "In  Pursuit  of  Polly."' 
Can't  tell  you  just  where  to  obtain  those 
pictures  of  the  players,  but  consult  our  ads 
in  the  hinterland  of  the  magazine  and  you' 
may  find  what  you  want.  Billie  Burke  was! 
born  in  1886;  Mary  Pickford,  i8g3;  Lillian 
Gish,  i8g6;  Dorothy  Gish,  1898;  Constance 
Talmadge,  1900;  Mae  Marsh,  1897;  Mar- 
guerite Clark,  1887;  Marjorie  Daw,  1902. 
The  others  don't  give  their  ages.  Anyone 
can   resist  anything — except   temptation. 


Blb,  Nlw  York. — So  you  wrote  to  us 
because  we  are  "like  a  papa  to  the  readers 
of  our  lovely  magazine"  ?  Isn't  that  sweet  ? 
No,  you  aren't  ridiculum  for  crying  because 
your  fiance  is  in  France.  But  don't  let  him 
know  it.  We  saw  that  picture  of  a  Jackie 
looking  at  the  photographs  of  four  girls  and 
sighing,  "I  wonder  if  they're  true  to  me !" 
Won't  you  write  us  that  promised  letter? 


Frenchie,  Kankakee. — When  anyone 
agrees  with  us  so  readily  we  think  we  must 
surely  be  wrong.  Anna  Case  is  making  a 
picture  for  Julius  Steger  called  "The  Golden 
Hope."  Charles  Richman  is  her  leading  man. 
Richman,  it  is  said,  was  telling  Miss  Case 
about  his  early  disappointments  as  an  actor, 
when  Alan  Dale,  the  critic,  said  he  mieht 
as  well  be  "a  laborer,  working  on  the  sub- 
way." Miss  Case  spoke  up  and  said,  "I 
wish  you  had  taken  Dale's  advice — the  sub- 
way might  be  finished  by  now."  Not  bad 
for  an  opera-singer.  You  want  to  see  "The 
Belle  of  Richmond,"  "A  Woman's  Way" 
and  "Genevieve  De  Brabani"  on  the  screen. 
We'll  speak  to  Theda  Bara  about  it.  Yaleska 
Suratt   is  in   vaudeville. 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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Itigt€ctn*s 

MiUCwGed 

Ct&am 

The  flight  of  time  cannot  be  stayed,   but 
Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  will   keep  you 
youthful  in  appearance  long  after  youth  has 
passed.     Its  exclusive  therapeutic  quality  tones  up  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it  in  a  healthful  con- 
dition.   It  clears  the  tiny  pores  and  banishes  imperfections. 

Begin  the  use  of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  at  once.  Use 
it  before  retiring  and  upon  rising  in  the  morning.  It  is 
softening  as  well  as  cleansing.  Since  1885  it  has  been  the 
favorite  beauty  aid  to  thousands  of  discriminating  women. 


t<cry 
Jar 


Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.: 

The  particular  merit  of  Ingram 's 
Milkweed  Cream  that  is  so  pleasing 
to  me  is  its  ability  to  tone  up  the 
delicate  skin  tissues  and  keep  the 
complexion  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Whether  "on  location"  or  travel- 
ling I  always  have  a  jar  ivith  me. 


Ingtdtn's 

roouvcrainc 

FACE    POWDER 

A  complexion  powder  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  stays  on.  Furthermore 
a  powder  of  unexcelled  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  refinement 
of  perfume.  Four  tints— White, 
Pink,  Flesh  and  Brunette-50c. 


Itigtetm's 

Atouge 

"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use 
a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for 
delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  Thecoloringmatterisnotab- 
sorbed  by  the  skin.  Delicately  per- 
fumed. Solid  cake.  Three  shades 
—Light,  Medium  and  Dark,  — 50c. 


Mail  Coupon 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 
102  Tenth  Street  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 


YyyYYYyyfyYyYYY^nrVYyyYYYmy^ 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO., 

102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  enclose  n  dime  in  return  for  which  please  send  me 
your  Guest  Room  Package  containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel  pOTSfl  packets  and  Milk- 
weed Cream.  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder,  and  Ingram's 
Perfume  in  Guest  Room  sizes. 


When    you    write   10   adrertisers   please   mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Mellin's 
Food 

Mellin's  Food  is 
really  an  assurance 
of  healthy,  happy 
childhood  and  ro- 
bust manhood,  for 
proper  feeding  in 
infancy  lays  a  foun- 
dation of  good  health 
upon  which  strong 
men  are  developed. 


Send  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 

Mellin  '$  Food  and  our  book, 

"The  Care  and  Feeding 

of  Infants. " 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Cultivate 
Your  Beauty 


Have  a  youthful  appearance,  clear  com- 
plexion, magnetic  eyes,  pretty  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  graceful  neck  and  cliin,  luxu- 
riant hair,  attractive  hands,  comfortable 
feet.  Remove  wrinkles,  lines,  pimples  blackheads, 
strengthen  saline  facial  muscles— all  through  fol- 
lowing our  simple  directions.  Thousands  have  done 
bo.  No  drugB.no  big  expense  and  quick  results.  Send 
for  latest  catalog  and  many  Beauty  Hints— all  free. 

GRACE    MILDRED   CULTURE    COURSE 

Dept.  17,  624  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(A  Hrauch  of  Subitum  Cocrpft A   Work) 


Mem* 


and  OINTMENT, 

QUICKLY  REMOVE 

PlHNES.DANDRUFF    IW 


He  tensed  for  his  spring  and  gave  three  elaborate  flipflops. 


Here's  Why  Directors   Go  Mad 


WALTER  McNAMARA'S  description 
of  the  finishing  touch-  to  his  direc- 
tion of  the  story  of  Robert  Emmet,  the 
Irish  patriot,  has  become  one  of  picture- 
dom's  classics.  Besides  being  a  director, 
this  young  Irishman  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  pocketbook  by  writing  one  of 
the  greatest  moneymakers  of  the  film  age, 
"Traffic  in  Souls." 

McNamara  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  pro- 
duce the  story  of  Robert  Emmet,  and 
was  intensely  interested  in  doing  that  fine 
young  scene  where  the  hero  of  all  Irish- 
men escapes  the  British  soldiers  by  swim- 
ming a  river,  at  the  very  point  and  in  the 
same  river  made  famous  by  the  original. 
After  two  days'  travel  by  jaunting-cart, 
McNamara's  guide  bade  the  director 
alight,  gave  a  wide  flourish  of  his  hand, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  announced,  "Faith, 
an'  there  it  is." 

And  there  it  was  in  truth,  but — it  was 
only  about  a  foot  wide.  For  thrilling  pic- 
ture purposes  it  was,  as  many  perfectly 
proper  and  correct  locations  are,  woefully 
inadequate  and,  if  you  please,  inaquatic. 
So  McNamara  took  his  company  back  to 
England  and  decided  to  use  the  Thames 
river  for  the  escape.  He  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's opposition  to  such  pictures,  in  get- 
ting Seventeenth  Century  British  soldier 
costumes,  and  had  only  one  Robert  Em- 
met makeup  and  costume.  Because  of 
conditions,  he  knew  that  he  must  make 
this  one  last  scene  quickly,  before  the 
authorities  got  on  his  trail  and  stopped 
him. 

All  was  ready  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  cameras  were  set  up.  The 
redcoats,  muskets  loaded  and  in  position, 
awaited  the  order  to  chase  the  photoplay 
Emmet  into  the  river.  Along  the  river 
bank  and  on  the  bridges  above  the  curi- 
ous began  to  gather.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  director  discovered  that  his 
leading-man  (the  Robert  Emmet  of  the 
film)  could  not  swim  a  stroke. 

Off  rushed  a  messenger  for  a  swimmer 
who  could  "double"  for  the  leading-man, 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a 
pale-pink  gentleman,  wearing  heliotrope 
perfume  and  using  an  engaging  lisp,  who 
announced  that  he  was  the  champion 
something-or-other  diver  and  swimmer  of 
the  British  Isles  and  was  now  playing  at 
the  Hippodrome.  He  was  rather  disap- 
pointed when  he  found  that  all  that  was 
required  was  one  mere  leap  into  the  drink. 

By  this  time  hundreds  of  people  were 
gathered  on  the  banks  and  bridges. 

By  the  time  the  "double"  had  donned 
the  Emmet  costume  and  makeup,  thous- 
ands were  watching. 

"When  we  were  ready,"  McNamara 
solemnly  asserts,  "there  were  millions — 
the  greatest  audience  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  swimmer  was  told  that  all  that  was 
required  of  him  was  to  let  the  redcoats 
chase  him  to  the  water's  edge,  firing  as 
they  ran,  and  for  him  to  jump  in  and 
swim  away.  He  wanted  to  swim  away 
under  water,  but  McNamara  quickly 
vetoed  that  plan.  He  offered  several 
other  fancy  suggestions,  all  of  which  the 
director  rejected. 

The  crowd,  enormous  now,  waited  pa- 
tiently— for  what  it  knew  not. 

This  was  to  be  the  last  scene  in  a  pho- 
toplay already  near  confiscation  by  the 
British  government.  Word  had  come  to 
McNamara  that  the  authorities  were  on 
his  trail.  He  had  only  this  one  set  of 
costumes,  and  no  way  to  get  others.  He 
must  hurry! 

"All  ready!"  yelled  the  director. 
"Camera!     Action! — Run!" 

Robert  Emmet's  "double"  ran  as  di- 
rected, with  the  redcoats  pouring  blank 
shots  after  him.  The  scene,  so  Mc- 
Namara decided,  was  going  excellently. 
He  was  elated.  The  swimmer,  reaching 
the  river's  edge,  gave  one  last  look  back. 
This  was  splendid! 

Then  he  tensed  for  his  spring,  jumped 
turned  three  elaborate  and  professional 
flipflops  in  the  air,  dived  niftily,  came  up 
smiling  gracefully,  and  bowed  several 
times  around  to  the  cheering,  applauding 
multitudes! 
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The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  81  j 
As   They   Were 

Add  to  or  subtract  from  this  list  as  you 
will.  Here,  in  all  probability,  two  like 
opinions  could  not  be  found. 

Excepting  "The  Land  of  Promise," 
Billie  Burke  has  had  nothing  on  the 
screen  this  year  justifying  her  unique 
talents.  Ethel  Clayton,  whose  gifted  di- 
rector-husband, Joseph  Kaufman,  died  a 
few  months  ago,  has  found  no  especially 
fitting  vehicle.  Mr  Bushman  and  Mrs. 
Bayne-Bushman  put  in  an  artistically  de- 
clining twelvemonth  until  two  or  three 
summer  comedies  pulled  their  stock  back 
toward  par.  Thomas  Meighan  is  in- 
variably cast  in  supporting  roles  only 
more  or  less  well-fitting;  an  actor  of  his 
sympathy  and  power  of  expression  de- 
serves better  assignments.  William  S. 
Hart  is  at  the  famine  stage  for  plays. 
Tully  Marshall  seems  to  have  subsided 
into  small  bits.  John  Barrymore  has 
been  mainly  absent  from  the  screen.  Also, 
Lewis  S.  Stone.  All  of  Metro's  scripts 
for  Edith  Storey  have  been  at  least  five 
sizes  too  small.  William  Farnum,  except 
for  his  well-remembered  Jean  Valjean, 
has  been  treading  the  dreary  path  of  seek 
and  ye  shall  not  find.  Constance  Tal- 
madge  is  still  growing  up — I  don't  mean 
physically;  "Up  the  Road  with  Sallie" 
was  so  delightful  that  she  has  had  a  hard 
time  trying  to  equal  it — and  hasn't. 

Holding  their  own,  all  of  them,  but 
fighting  to  hold  it!  For  another  instance. 
Alice  Joyce,  a  woman  whose  sensibilities, 
subtleties  and  sense  of  humor  place  her 
among  the  very  finest  actresses  in  this 
country;  she  has  had  practically  no 
worthy  material.  Clara  Williams  shone 
splendidly  through  "Carmen  of  the 
Klondyke."  Bill  Russell,  just  pounding 
along.  Like  Clara  Williams,  Harry 
Morey's  average  was  pulled  up  by  one 
piece,  "All  Man."  Frank  Losee,  ac- 
quitting himself  admirably  always,  but 
certainly  miscast  as  Uncle  Tom. 

Florence  Vidor  has  had  bigger  parts, 
but  not  one  so  good  or  impressive  as  her 
emotional  flash  of  a  year  ago  in  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  Tony  Moreno — mark- 
ing time.  Bill  Desmond — one  fine  play, 
in  "The  Sea  Panther,"  and  before,  and 
after,  undeserved  mediocrities.  Even 
Pearl  White  has  made  no  strides  in  the 
past  year,  but  she  has  held  on.  Frank 
Keenan's  very  best  work,  I  think,  was  not 
in  serious  plays,  but  in  a  Pathe  comedy 
called  "More  Trouble."  Hayakawa — 
bound  like  Mazeppa  to  a  single  dramatic 
theme,  the  unescapable  tragedy  of  the  yel- 
low man  in  a  white  man's  world. 

All  these,  mind  you,  are  the  solid, 
established  backbone  of  the  film  acting 
business. 

A  Poor  Year 

— for  these,  now:  most  of  them 
through  the  sheer  lack  of  opportunity. 

Dorothy  Phillips,  for  instance,  has  not 
had  a  role  which  equalled  her  abilities 
since  H.  0.  Davis  left  Universal.  Dor- 
othy Dalton  has  had  impressive  publicity, 
but  neither  her  parts  nor  her  perform- 
ances in  them  have  measured  up  to  her 
old  standard — a  case  in  which  poor 
scripts  have   not  been  wholly  to  blame. 


r  Oats-20,000  Calories^  j#l™ 


______ 


Use  This  Rule 

To  Measure  Food  Cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the  energy  unit  adopted 
by  governments.  The  average  person  needs  2,500  cal- 
ories per  day. 

Food  cost  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  calories 
you  get  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Among  some  of  our  best  foods,  at  this  writing,  the 
comparison  is  as  follows: 


What  $1   Buys  in  Food 

In  Quaker  Oats,  20,000  calories         In  Eggs,  2,310  calories 

In  Round  Steak,     2,820  calories         In  Leg  of  Lamb,  1,935  calories 

In  Young  Chicken,   1440  calories 


One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  as  many  calories  as  from  $8 
to  $10  in  meats. 

Eight  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  can  be  served  at  the  cost  of  one 
average  meat  breakfast  containing  the  same  number  of  calories. 

Quaker  Oats,  pound  for  pound,  has  twice  the  calories  of  lean  beef. 
And  2l/z  times  the  calories  of  eggs. 

Quaker  Oats  is  also  better  -  balanced  than  meats  or  eggs  or  fowl. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  foods  we  have. 

Nowadays,  in  millions  of  homes,  it  is  the  basic  breakfast.  And 
millions  of  housewives  mix  it  with  their  flour  foods. 


Qnsak 


Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 


The  Quaker  grade  is  made  from  queen 
oats  only — just  the  big,  plump,  flavory 
grains.     We   get   but   ten   pounds  from 


a  bushel.  That  grade  means  extra 
flavor  without  any  extra  price.  And  you 
will  get  it  if  you  ask  for  Quaker  Oats. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


(1998) 


When    you    write   to   advertisers   please  mention    PHOTOPLAY   MAOAZINT. 
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Are  your  Eyebrows  and  Lashes  as  Dark 
as  You  Would  Like  Them  to  be?  If  not 
You  can  Tint  Them  Beautifully  With 


^e&fr-vne 


It  adds  wonderfully  to  your  beauty,  charm  and 
expression  for  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  to  be 
Blightly  darker  than  your  hair.  COLOR-1NE 
makes  them  appear  naturally  dark.  If  you  will 
examine  your  eyelashes  very  closely  you  will  find 
that  the  tip  ends  are  very  light  and  scarcely  show 
up  at  all.  COLOR-1NE  will  darken  them  and 
make  them  appear  much  longer  and  thicker.  It 
is  impossible  to  detect  COLOK-INE  after  it  has 
been  applied  as  directed. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  preparation  which 
would  darken  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  perma- 
nently, as  it  would  have  to  be  so  strong  that  it 
would  prove  injurious.  COLOR-INE  is  so  mild 
that  it  is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  one  application 
will  last  several  days.  More  convenient  and  sat- 
isfactory to  use  than  the  ordinary  eyebrow  pencil. 
Thousands  of  our  customers  use  it  regularly 
with  very  satisfying  results. 

PRICE  50c  for  bottle  anfficient  to  last  several  months. 

Mailed  complete  with  camel's  hair  brush  for  applying. 

under  plain  cover,   onreceiptof  price.    Remit  by  coin, 

U.S.  stamps  or  money  order. 

Order  a  trial  bottle  today  and  if  it  is  not  entirely  satis* 

factory  in  every  way  we  want  you  to  send  it  rig-tit  back 

and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  in  full, 

Maybell  Beauty  Booklet  "The  Woman  Beautiful," 

mailed  FREE  with  every  order. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  Oept.  10,  4305  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Reduce  Your  Weight 

YOU  can  get  rid  of  excess 
flesh  as  sureas  sunrise 
tomorrow.    If  you  do  not 
possess  a  ■perfect  figure, 
correct  poise  and  abun- 
dant health,  let 
me    help  you. 
you  can  accom 
plish  these   things 
in  a  simple  way— ii 
your  room. 

I  know  you  can.  be- 
cause   I've    helped 
85,000    women      and 
what  I  have  done  for 
ho  many  I  can  do  for 
you.    Don't  reduce  by 
drugs   or   diet   alone. 
You'll  look  old  if  you 
do.   You   should   have 
the  proper  exercise  to  «\ 
reduce   your  figure  Just    \^ 
•where  you  wattt  it  vediiced.  \ 

I  build  your  vitality,  strengthen  ' 
your  heart  and  teach  you  to  Btand. 
walk   and  breathe  correctly  as    ] 
reduce  you.    If  you  send  me  your 
height,  I'll  tell  you  just   what   yo; 
should  weigh.      No  charge  -  and    1 
send  you   my   28-page    illustrated   booklet   r-KEE. 
me.    I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful  experienct 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Depl.  35       624  South  Michigan  Avenue        CHXAGO.  ILL. 
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ReduccYour  Flesh 

Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.Walter's 

Famous  Medicated 

Reducing  Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 

Cover  the  entire  body  or 
nny  part  F.ndorsed  by  lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

Dr.  Jeanne  P.  H.  Walter 

BuTftTducer.  $S.S0    353-5lh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  (""I'tfiZI-'-) 

Chin  Reducer,  $2.00  (Ent.on  34th  St.. 3rd  Door  East)  j 
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Tsuru  Aoki  is  nearly  out  of  sight.  So  is 
Emmy  Wehlen.  Franklyn  Farnum  is  an- 
other Davis  discovery  who  has  gotten 
nowhere  without  his  finder.  Where  are 
King  Baggott  and  Spottiswoode  Aitken 
and  Seena  Owen  and  Miriam  Cooper  and 
Julia  Swayne  Gordon  and  Margery  Wil- 
son and  Mary  Alden?  One  might  almost 
ask  the  same  about  Creighton  Hale  and 
Henry  Walthall  and  David  Powell. 

Mae  Marsh,  save  for  "The  Cinderella 
Man,"  a  brilliant  and  delightful  inter- 
lude, has  been  just  one  Goldwyn  experi- 
ment after  another.  Mabel  Normand,  the 
ex-queen  of  comedy,  is  still  a  disembodied 
spirit  trying  to  find  her  merry  shell. 

Clara  Kimball  Young  needs  help.  Alice 
Brady,  ditto.  Mary  Miles  Minter  has 
been  playing  the  darling  child  a  drearily 
long  time.  J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  save  for 
"A  Man's  Man,"  has  been  out  of  it, 
through  an  accident  and  bad  management. 

Anita  Stewart — a  case  of  legally  sus- 
pended animation. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  has  never  found 
such  plays  as  Anita  Loos  used  to  write 
for  him.  Romantic  acrobatics  are  a  poor 
substitute'  for  romantic  satire. 

Bessie  Barriscale — still  there  when  she 
has  a  chance,  but  where  have  her  chances 
been?  Also,  when  has  there  been  a  con- 
vincing piece  for  Fannie  Ward? 

Ethel  Barrymore,  apparently,  cannot  be 
put  right  in  light  and  shadow. 

Charlie  Ray  is  a  better  actor  than  he 
was  last  year — and  he  has  been  seen  to 
less  advantage. 

Cecil  DeMille  lost  his  grip  on  Geraldine 
Farrar,  but  it  looks  as  though  Goldwyn 
would  bring  her  back. 

Pauline  Frederick,  despite  hard  work, 
has  made  no  appreciable  advances.  In 
public  favor  it  is  doubtful  if  she  stands 
where  she  did  a  year  ago. 

Here,  One  Asks  Why? 

Why,  for  instance,  does  that  master  of 
almost  everything,  George  M.  Cohan,  fail 
to  get  across  on  the  screen?  When  he 
made  "Broadway  Jones"  we  were  all  de- 
lighted— he  had  transferred  his  snap, 
speed  and  Americanism  to  celluloid,  and 
he  needed  only  a  play  or  two  to  fully  ar- 
rive. "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  was  a 
good  surprise  melodrama,  yet,  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  Cohan,  it  didn't  even  come 
up  to  "Broadway  Jones."  And  "Hit  the 
Trail  Holliday,"  save  as  a  Bevo  advertise- 
ment, was  quite  inefficient. 

Why  the  utter  dreadfulness  of  the  great 
Mary  Garden  as  a  picture  actress? 

Why  must  Olga  Petrova  be  so  vastly 
unreal  in  her  silversheet  impersonations? 

Why  must  Mae  Murray,  one  of  the 
daintiest  of  comediennes,  perform  such 
weird  but  not  wonderful  emotional 
vagaries  as  have  puzzled  even  her  best 
friends  this  season? 

Why  does  that  very  fine  stage  actress, 
Rita  Jolivet,  act  like  a  singer  of 
Donizetti  opera  when  she  gets  before  a 
camera? 

Why,  at  all,  such  pictures  as  those  we 
have  seen  featuring  Lina  Cavalieri,  Edna 
Goodrich  and  Kitty  Gordon? 

Why  such  a  complete  catastrophe  as 
that    mangier    of   history,   Theda    Bara? 


Cleopatra  has  always  been  more  or  less 
wronged,  but  never  nrore  than  in  the  Fox 
Production  Sennettizing  her  tragic  life. 
Why  such  plays  as  Gladys  Brockwell 
has  had? 

The   Comedy  Question 

Roscoe  Arbuckle  shares  comedy  hon- 
ors this  year  with  Chaplin,  though  no 
comedian,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  ap- 
proaches Chaplin  in  personal  variety  and 
appeal.  But  Arbuckle's  material — his 
own  make — has,  in  the  main,  been  con- 
sistently funny  and  human.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  good  people.  He 
has  made  good  productions.  He  has  kept 
moving.  "The  Bell  Boy,"  it  seems  to  me, 
was  his  year's  ace. 

Harold  Lloyd,  in  miniature  fashion,  has 
brought  in  a  lot  of  laughs,  just  as  his 
little  side-partner,  Bebe  Daniels,  has  con- 
tributed a  lot  of  beauty.  But  one  of 
Lloyd's  heaviest  reliances  has  been  his 
snappy  title-writer,  H.  M.  Walker. 

Sennett's  screen  Follies  keeps  Ziegfeld- 
ing  it  along  the  celluloid  white  way,  but 
we've  been  looking  vainly  all  year  long 
for  such  a  satire,  for  instance,  as  Mack's 
own  "Villa  of  the  Movies." 


Directors 


The  problem  of  directors,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility or  lack  of  it  in  placing  ulti- 
mate praise  or  blame  for  any  studio's  out- 
put, is  too  big  a  question  to  receive  more 
than  the  barest  mention  here. 

Personally,  I  think  that  Cecil  DeMille 
has  in  the  past  year  been  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  personal  material,  and  that 
Tom  Ince  will  never  return  to  his  pris- 
tine glories  until  he  once  more  takes  a 
hand  at  directing  himself.  The  same  is 
true  of  Sennett,  the  most  successful  com- 
edy director  who  ever  walked  on  a  set. 
Sidney  Drew,  now  back  on  the  stage,  was 
a  successful  director  of  his  own  pieces, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  absence 
is  only  temporary. 

Ince's  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
collapse  of  his  scenario  department.  Once 
the  finest  source  of  original  material  in 
filmland,  it  is  now  a  factory  of  mediocre 
scripts.  The  superhumanly  industrious  C. 
Gardner  Sullivan  appears  to  be  written 
out;  the  hand  that  penned  that  master- 
piece, "The  Cup  of  Life,"  has  for  a  year 
ground  out  the  most  trivial  banalities. 

Current  Releases 

Much  was  expected  of  Mr.  Griffith's 
first  Artcraft,  "The  Great  Love."  Al- 
though replete  with  the  little  intimacies 
and  touches  of  human  life  which  he  alone 
knows  how  to  give  such  a  story  the  piece 
was,  on  the  whole  a  mediocre  effort — not 
all  of  which  is  to  be  charged  to  Mr. 
Griffith,  however,  for  he  had  a  British 
war-subject  with  many  photographs  of 
actual  people  and  places,  and  these  were 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fit 
into  a  fiction  without  jarring  its  sense  of 
proportion.  Robert  Harron,  Lillian  Gish 
and  others  of  the  familiar  Griffith  crew 
passed  over  the  canvas.     Henry  Walthall 
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The  Shadow  Stage 

(Concluded) 
returned    to    his    old    master's    direction, 
playing  a  rather  unconvincing  heavy. 

Other  Paramount-Artcraft  pictures  in- 
clude an  interesting  Cecil  De  Mille  produc- 
tion, "Till  I  Come  Back  to  You";  "In 
Pursuit  of  Polly,"  with  Billie  Burke,  and 
Enid  Bennett  in  "The  Marriage  Ring." 
John  Barrymore,  badly  lighted  and  made 
up  to  look  1 08,  cavorts  familiarly  through 
Willie  Collier's  old  piece,  "On  the  Quiet," 
changed  somewhat  to  suit  the  material 
restrictions  of  war  times.  "Heart  of  the 
Wilds,"  with  Elsie  Ferguson,  is  a  strange 
make-over  of  Edgar  Selwyn's  "Pierre  of 
the  Plains,"  done  into  a  woman  star  play 
in  which  the  quaint  original  centerpiece 
Pierre,  is  quite  submerged.  "The  Hun 
Within,"  an  output  of  the  Griffith  studio 
—the  year's  first  Griffith  "supervise"— 
is  a  stirring  melodrama. 

Metro's  heaviest  offering  for  the  month 
is  a  dramatization  of  Edith  Wharton's 
gloomy  and  powerful  story,  "The  House 
of  Mirth,"  rather  well  handled  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  popularizing  such 
a  subject.  Metro  has  given  it  a  splendid 
cast  and  careful  staging.  However,  other 
offerings  step  right  along.  There  is  Ethel 
Barrymore  in  a  very  fair  screen  version  of 
"Our  Mrs.  McChesney";  Viola  Dana  in 
"Flower  of  the  Dusk,"  a  play  to  which 
she  is  charmingly  suited,  and  Bert  Lytell 
in  "Boston's  Blackie's  Little  Pal."  "In 
Judgment  Of,"  however,  is  below  par. 

"Her  Only  Way,"  Norma  Talmadge's 
Select  offering,  is  enjoyable  only  in  that 
it  reveals  Miss  Talmadge's  extraordinary 
dramatic  powers.  Her  scene  outside  the 
window  of  her  own  house,  before  the 
murder,  is  without  any  physical  action — 
and  absolutely  thrilling.  The  production 
is  excellent;  the  story,  a  very  trite  mat- 
ter. Clara  Kimball  Young,  in  "The  Sav- 
age Woman,"  visualizes  a  French  novel. 

World's  best  picture  this  month  is  "In- 
side the  Lines,"  a  very  realistic  story  of 
the  British  secret  service.  If  there  were 
space,  much  might  be  offered  in  criticism 
of  scenario  and  general  treatment,  but  in 
a  sentence  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  whole 
it  is  pleasing  entertainment. 

Vitagraph's  programme  includes  two  ve- 
hicles for  Harry  Morey:  "All  Man,"  re- 
viewed at  length  last  month,  and  "The 
Green  God."  Gladys  Leslie  is  to  be 
seen  in  "Wild  Primrose,"  Hedda  Nova 
in  "The  Changing  Woman,"  and  Corinne 
Griffith  in  "The  Clutch  of  Circumstance." 

Tom  Moore's  first  star  picture,  "Just 
for  Tonight,"  heads  the  Goldwyn  pro- 
gramme. Mae  Marsh  is  to  be  seen  in 
"Money  Mad,"  Mabel  Normand  in 
"Peck's  Bad  Girl,"  and  Geraldine  Farrar 
in  "The  Turn  of  the  Wheel." 

Pathe  puts  forth  "The  Ghost  of  the 
Rancho,"  a  comedy-melodrama  of  Mexico, 
starring  Bryant  Washburn;  "Winning 
Grandma,"  a  mild  vehicle  for  Baby  Os- 
borne, and  Elaine  Hammerstein,  in  "Her 
Man." 

Blue  Bird  vouchsafes  "Fires  of  Youth," 
with  Ruth  Clifford,  and  "The  Love 
Swindle,"  with  Edith  Roberts. 

Triangle's  releases  include  "Alias  Mary 
Brown,"  with  Pauline  Starke;  "The  Ghost 
Flower,"  with  Alma  Rubens;  "Daughter 
Angela,"  with  Miss  Starke;  and  "Wild 
Life,"  with  William  Desmond.  A 
wretched   vehicle  for  Desmond. 
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This  Is 
Fur  Coat  Year 

This  year  above  all  former  seasons,  a  coat  of  substantial, 
handsome  fur  is  an  investment.  By  comparison  with  all  other 
wraps,  it  is  beyond  question  the  most  economical  purchase. 

Woolen  garments  have  increased  comparatively,  far  more 
than  fine  furs,  and  their  wearable  life  is  much  less. 

Purchase  Your  Furs 
in  October 

Available  pelts  of  the  better  class  are  limited  in  number,  and  by  Winter 
labor  will  be  more  difficult  to  procure.  Prices  will  then  be  higher.  Our 
assortments  are  ample  now — our  European  emissary  has  just  returned 
with  the  best  that  Paris  has  to  offer.     Do  not  delay. 

Have  Your  Furs  Repaired 
or  Remodeled  This  Month 


AECKEL 
S-SONS 


16-18  W.  32nd  Street 
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NEW  YORK 
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Her  Wonderful  Eyes  j 

would  be  unattractive  if  they    §| 
were  not  adorned  with  long, 
luxuriant    eyelashes  and 
well  formed  eyebrows. 
,    They  give  the  eyes  a  deep, 
I    soulful    expression,    with   H 
I     everlasting  charm.    Eye-   ■ 
brows   and   lashes   add 
beauty  to  the  eyes  as  does   m 
a   beautiful    frame  to  a   | 
picture.     If  Nature   has   ■ 
denied  you  the  priceless   |j 
heritage  of  long,  luxuriant 
eyelashes  and  well  formed   jj 
eyebrows,  it  is  now  quite   ( 
possible  to  have  them  if  you 
will  apply  just  a  little 

persistently  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Its  pur-  m 
pose  is  to  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  way,  thereby  promoting  the  growth,  thus  jp 
adding  charm  and  expression  to  the  eyes  and  beauty  to  the  face.  ^ 

I   ock   R.nu,  I  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented  cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.      ^ 

LiaSn-DrOW-lne  jj  nas  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  best  chemists  and  beauty     «| 
specialists   throughout  the  country. 

Thousands  of  women  have  been  delighted 
with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use— why  nol  you? 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 


Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  LASH-BROW- 

INE  and  our  Maybell  Beauty  Book  "The  Woman  Beau- 
tiful" prepaid,  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin, 
currency,  U.  S.  stamps,  or  money  order.  SATISFAC- 
TION ASSURED  OR  PRICE  REFUNDED.  AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT  with  INFERIOR   IMITATIONS. 


m     MAYBELL    LABORATORIES,   4305-21    Grand    Blvd., 


CHICAGO    ■ 
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Sell  Your  Sparc  Time 
For  $6  Per  Day! 

No  Experience  or  Investment 

Ideal  spare timeworkfor  women. 
We  teach  you  the  world's  most 
profitable  profession  absolutely 
FREE.  Work  either  home  or  out- 
eide.  Write  immediately  for 
special  offer. 

Oriental   Laboratory, 

Oept.  I84-P  17  N.  Slate  St,  Chicago 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Solid  gold  La  Vallieres  with  chains  complete  $1.85, 
genuine  cameo  brooches  $3,  20-year  guaranteed  wrist 
watches  $6.95,  and  a  thousand  other  special  offers.  If 
you  want  to  save  money,  send  for  one  of  our  big  colored, 
illustrated  catalogues,  which  tells  you  how  to  conserve 

in  buying  jewelry,  sent  absolutely  free  It  tells  you  how  to  buy  your 
jewelry  for  yourself  and  Christmas  «rif ts  at  record  breaking  con- 
servation prices.  Send  your  name  and  address  today.  Catalogue 
mailed  absolutely  free. 

KRAUTH    &    REED 

Dept.  P,  159  N.  State  St..  Chicago 


Pictures  From  Home  in  Our  Beautiful  Genuine  Leather 

Christmas  Photo  Case 

bring  a  leap  of  joy  to  the  heart  and  cheerful  memories 
for  the  boy  "over  there."  Send  him  one.  It  makes  a 
serviceable  as  well  as  a  poignant  gift. 

Pocket  opposite  photo  roomy  for  money  or  valuable 
papers.  Pocket  under  photo  good  for  identification  card. 
Made  in  two  grades  and  two  sizes.  For  photo  up  to 
3H  x5K..$2.75  a!so$2.25    3x4^..2.00also$1.50 

Prepaid.  Ten  percent  discount  on  dozen  orders.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Made  to  fit  breast  pocket. 
Larger  size  closed  4  1-8  x  6;  smaller  3  3-4x4  7-8  in.  Celluloid 
"window"  In  oval.  Photo  Case  attractively  packed  inXmii  box. 

Fine  as  Xmas  gift.  Just  the  thing  for  sweetheart,  brother  or 
son.  Smaller  size  can  be  carried  by  ladies  in  hand  purse.  As 
leather  supply  is  uncertain,  order  yours  today.  Order  shipped 
day  received.    Send  money  order,  draft  or  s  tamos. 

A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  74A,  Chicago 
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Why 
She  Has 
Such  Charm 


Shirley  Mason 


It  is  because  she  is  always  so  dainty  and  perfectly  groomed.  She  wears  such  sweet,  sheer,  girlish  frocks  that 
of  course  she  keeps  her  arms  and  armpits  free  from  hair.  No  woman  has  an  excuse  for  being  disfigured  by 
superfluous  hair  on  her  arms,  face  or  neck,  for  it  can  be  eliminated  safely,  painlessly,  effectively  in  five  minutes 
with  X-BAZIN.  This  French  depilatory  has  been  used  by  hospitals,  society  women  and  famous  actresses 
for  fifty  years.  50  cents  and  $1.00  at  all  druggists  and  department  stores.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it.  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,  215  Washington  Street,  NEW  YORK 
THE  POPULAR  FRENCH  DEPILATORY  POWDER 


An  Iron  Man  in  a  Velvet 
Manner 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

standing.  One  of  the  gentlemen  gal- 
lantly shied  a  huge  cork  at  the  old  lady, 
tapping  her  quite  forcibly  in  the  eye. 
She  began  to  weep  and  curse  coincident- 
ally. 

"I  say — "  began  O'Brien,  stepping  in. 

"You  say  not'n!"  returned  the  indi- 
vidual whose  arm  he  held.  "On  your 
way!     On  your  way!" 

"Very  well,"  returned  O'Brien,  with  a 
gentle  smile,  "but  first — " 

Seizing  each  by  the  collar  he  dragged 
them — 350  pounds  of  meat — to  the  curb, 
whirled  them  about  until  they  faced  each 
other,  and  then,  working  his  own  arms 
like  powerful  steel  cranes,  banged, 
bumped,  slammed  and  crashed  those  as- 
tonished commoners  together  until  each 
one's  nose  bloodied  the  other's  face,  and 
their  hair  and  raiment  had  much  disorder 
in  common.  With  a  final  shove  he  sent 
them,  scrambling  and  tumbling,  to  the 
other  sidewalk.  Then  he  finished  his 
sentence. 

" — let  me  help  you  to  be  on  yours." 

I  had  found  the  iron  man  in  the  velvet 
manner. 

He  inspected  his  now-grimy  hands. 

"Damned  dusty  brutes!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  wonder,  do  they  ever  brush  their 
clothes?" 

He  drew  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  and  wiped  his  hands  on  it.  A 
faint  scent  of  lilac  floated  on  the  air. 
Somehow,  lilacs  have  never  suggested  any- 
thing feminine  to  me  since  that  night. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  I  went  West, 
and  when  I  next  saw  Eugene  O'Brien 
he  was  a  thousand  miles  away.  That  is 
to  say,  I  saw  him  in  a  photoplay. 

He  made  his  screen  debut  with  Mary 
Pickford,  in  "Poor  Little  Peppina,"  and 
he  also  played  for  World,  and  as  leading 
man  for  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Olga  Pe- 
trova  and  Edna  Mayo  before  entering  the 
Norma  Talmadge  affiliation  which,  in  a 
year,  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned teams  in  motion  pictures.  Now, 
he  is  about  to  become  an  individual  star. 

O'Brien  still  lives  in  New  York,  but 
he  has  moved  over  to  The  Royalton,  a 
great  mid-town  apartment-house  for  men 
only,  adjoining  the  Hippodrome  prop- 
erty. His  few  books  have  become  a  ver- 
itable library,  which  lines  three-  of  the 
walls  of  his  living-room  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  A  deep  fireplace  fills  half  the 
other  wall,  and  in  the  shadowy  end  of  the 
rather  long  room  there  is  a  grand  piano, 
loaded  with  music.  It  is  not  reserved 
for  jazz  tunes  at  an  occasional  party;  its 
owner  does  rather  well  with  syncopation, 
but  he  also  loves  Puccini  and  Grieg  and 
Chopin. 

He  has  become  pretty  well  versed  in 
art,  in  these  four  years.  An  Italian  sculp- 
tor of  New  York  has  just  completed  a 
marble  of  him,  and  he  knows  modern 
painting  as  do  few  except  the  critics. 

When  I  visited  him  we  renewed  old 
acquaintance,  talked  a,rt  and  books  a 
little,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  any  particularly  enjoyable  places 
lately. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "this  morning. 
The  shower-room  in  the  gymnasium  I  fre- 
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Manner 

(Concluded) 

quent.  After  an  hour's  work  with  the 
gloves,  or  on  the  floor,  if  there's  any- 
thing in  the  world  more  enjoyable  than  a 
long,  leisurely  shower  that  soaks  you  un- 
til you  think  you  have  deep-sea  ancestry 
I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is!" 

In  Norma  Talmadge  he  declares  he  has 
found  the  fairest,  squarest  player  he  ever 
trouped  with.  "A  really  great  actress 
without  any  small-time  actressisms,"  he 
calls  her;  "always  on  the  job,  always 
thankful  for  suggestion,  always  helping 
other  people,  never  'hogging'  the  camera." 

Beginning  with  "Poppy,"  he  has  played 
role  after  role  with  Miss  Talmadge,  in- 
cluding the  broadest  sort  of  character- 
part  in  "De-Luxe  Annie."  He  has  no  par- 
ticular acting  creed,  or  favorite  assumed 
character.  His  only  determination  is  this: 
"Whatever  sort  of  man  I'm  to  play,  1 
create  him  as  I  think  that  man  would  be 
in  real  life." 

He  is  not  married.  Says  he  has  been 
too  busy  to  think  of  marriage. 

His  only  family  is  his  widowed  mother, 
who  spends  most  of  each  year  in  the 
West. 

Just  a  few  weeks  over  the  age-line  of 
the  first  draft,  he  is  now  placing  his  in- 
vestments and  savings  at  his  mother's  dis- 
posal, so  that  if  he  is  called  on  the 
second,  "no-volunteer"  conscription  he 
will  make  no  dependency  claim. 

"I'm  making  no  real  plans  until  after 
the  war,"  he  says;  "but  if — if  I'm  still  go- 
ing. I  want  to  work  both  on  the  stage 
and  before  the  camera." 

Meanwhile,  with  the  consent  of  his 
movie  managers,  he  will  appear  this  au- 
tumn in  New  York  City,  only,  in  a  legiti- 
mate comedy  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Dillingham. 
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One  of  the  most  lovable  of  all  screen  players 
is  our  friend  George  Fawcett,  than  whom 
there  is  no  finer  actor  on  the  American  stage 
or  screen.  Did  you  see  him  in  "  Hearts  of 
the  World  "  ?  That  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as 
an  actor  is  established  by  the  following 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  All-Story 
Weekly: 

I   REMEMBER 

By  George  Fawcett 

1  REMEMBER  the  thumbed  book 

1  And  the  whittled  desk, 

The  teacher  who  awed  me, 

Whom  yet  I  adored. 

I  remember  the  bobbing  cork 

In  the  hole  below 

Where  the  river  eddied. 

The  dog  rigid  in  his  track, 

Over  his  feathered  quarry, 

And  the  whir  of  the  duck 

While  I  hid  in  the  sedge. 

I  remember  a  boyish  triumph, 

And  a  tragedy 

That  did  not  last  long. 

And  I  am  thinking, 

Sorely  thinking, 

That  I  was  a  damn  fool 

To  grow  up. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

The  world's  strongest  and  most  per- 
fect athlete,  whose  unaccepted  chal- 
lenge of  competition  to  the  greatest 
living  "  strong  men  "  still  stands. 

Take  the  First  Step  Right  Now  |" 

Take  hold  of  yourself  in  time,  by  sitting  down     I    _ 
and  filling  out  the  Free  Consultation  Coupon      ! 
Get  a  FREE  COPY  of  my  book :  "Promotion 
and   Conservation   of   Health,    Strength,  and      j 
Mental  Energy."     It  will  cost   you   three  2c 
stamps  for  mailing  expenses,  nothing  more,     I 
and  you  OBLIGATE  YOURSELF  TO  NOTH-     i 
ING  WHATEVER.    Mark  the  subject  in  the 
coupon  that  interests  you  most,  and  I  will  send 
you  FREE,  in  addition  to  the  book,  information 
which  you  will  find  of  immense  help  right  at     | 
the  beginning. 

I  KNOW  I  CAN  HELP  YOU.  because  I  already  have 
helped  thousands  of  other  men,  who  bless  the  day — and 
their  wives  bless  the  day  too — that  they  took  the  first  step 
by  filling  out  and  sending  me  the  coupon.     DO  IT  NOW  1       | 


UNLESS  you  are,  you  cannot  commit  a 
crime  worse  than  to  marry  some  happy, 
healthy,  pure  young  girl,  and  make  her 
the  mother  of  children  who  will  be  a  grief 
to  her  and  a  reproach  to  you  as  long  as  you  live. 
Are  you  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  with  good  red 
blood  in  your  veins  and  an  abounding  vitality, 
that  will  impart  to  your  children  the  same  qualities 
when  you  bring  them  into  the  world? 

Or  are  you  weak,  thin,  stoop-shouldered,  with 
your  blood  like  water,  or  poisoned  by  constipation ; 
dyspeptic,  bilious;  eating  poorly  and  sleeping  poorly 
— just  dragging  yourself  through  your  daily  tasks, 
with  no  bif  or  pep  or  get-up-and-go  about  you? 
What  YOU  are,  your  children  will  be,  only 
MORE  so.    There's  no  getting  around  it. 

The  Law  of  Heredity  Can't 
Be  Evaded 

You  can  be  the  father  of  strong,  sturdy,  happy 
children,  no  matter  what  you  are  now ;  if  you  take 
hold  of  yourself  and  build  yourself  up  into  the 
kind  of  man  you  ought  to  be,  the  kind  of  man 
you  WANT  to  be,  and  above  all — the  kind  of  man 
your  wife  or  the  girl  who  is  to  be  your  wife,  wants 
you  to  be  and  BELIEVES  YOU  TO  BE  NOW. 

Don't  Be  Only  Half  a  Man! 

You  never  can  get  ahead ;  you  never  can  be  successful ; 
you  never  can  be  happy  or  make  your  wife  happy  or  have 
happy  children,  unless  you  WAKE  UP  and  pull  yourself  out 
of  the  rut.  Unless  you  build  up  your  physical  organism, 
strengthen  your  vital  organs,  clear  the  cobwebs  out  of  your 
brain;  FIT  YOURSELF  to  live  a  whole  man's  life  and  do  a 
whole  man's  work  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  erred  in  the  past  and  are  suffering  now,  or 
fearing  the  later  consequences  of  those  youthful  indiscre- 
tions, get  hold  of  yourself,  BE  A  MAN;  correct  the  condi- 
tions that  will  be  fatal  to  your  own  happiness  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  girl  you  love  if  you  should  enter  the  state  of 
matrimony  while  those  conditions  still  exist. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  CAUSED  YOU  TO  LOSE  YOUR 
MANHOOD;  whether  it  was  your  own  fault  or  circum- 
stances you  could  not  control,  YOU  CAN  BE  A  MAN 
AGAIN  and  the  father  of  happy,  healthy,  laughing  children 
-AND  I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  BECOME  ONE. 

Let  Me  Help  You  Become  a 
REAL  MAN 

I  can  help  you  build  yourself  up;  help  you  strengthen 
your  nerves,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach;  help  rid  you  of 
headaches,  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  constipation.  I  can  help 
you  turn  that  thin,  watery  blood  of  yours  into  the  rich,  red 
blood  of  a  fighting  man  fit  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  under 
ANY  circumstance  and  WIN  IT. 

Whatever  handicap  you  may  be  laboring  under,  the  result 
of  weakness  caused  by  early  errors,  I  can  help  you  correct  it 
and  without  the  use  of  powders,  pills  or  potionsof  any  kind. 
I  can  help  you  mentally  and  physically  to  become  the  kind 
of  man  you  want  to  be;  a  man  your  wife  and  your  children 
and  YOU  YOURSELF  will  be  proud  of— the  kind  of  man 
who  is  A  SUCCESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 


Mr.  Lionel  Rtrnngfort,  Newark,  N  J.  -Please  send 
me  your  bonk.  "PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL 
ENERGY,"  for  postage  of  which  I  enclose  three  2c 
stamps.  I  have  marked  (X) 
which  I  am  interested. 


before  the  subject  in 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
674  Park  Bldg.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Personal  consultation  by  appointment  only 


..  Colds 

..Catarrh 

.  ..Asthma 

..  .Obesity 

. ..Headache 

.  ..Thinness 

..  .Rupture 

..  lumbago 

...neuritis 

. .  .Neuralgia 

...Flat  Chest 

. .  .Delormlty  (describe) 


...Insomnia 
...Short  Wind 
...Flat  Feet 
. .  Stomach  Disorders 
..  .Constipation 
..  .Biliousness 
. . .  Torpid  Liver 
. . .  Indigestion 
. . .  Nervousness 
. . .  Poor  Memory 
...Rheumatism 


.  ..Youthful  Errors 
. .  .Vital  Losses 
. .  .Impotency 
...Gastritis 
. . .  Heart  Weakness 
..  .Poor  Circulation 
...Skin  Disorders 
. . .  Despondency 
. . .  Round  Shoulders 
..  .lung  Troubles 
. . .  Increased  Height 
...Stoop  Shoulders  (674) 
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TV /HAT'S  the  use  of  going  around  coughing?  It 

**    spoils  lots  of  fun  for  yourself  and  other  folks. 

And  it's  so  unnecessary.  S.  B.Cough  Drops  relieve  it. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 


Jjj  Drop  that   Cough 

S  M ITH  BROTH  ERS  of  Poughkeepsie 
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Elusive. never  obtrusive. 

it  refines  the  toilet 

and  defines  the 

gentlewoman 

15  cents  brinqs  a  dainty 

BEAUTY  BOX  with  generou. 

samples    of  AZ  UREA  Face  Powder 
4  Socket    Powder  and    Perfume 

Sampled  to  Canada  P^htbttcd 
tyCatuuManGoftrnmmt 

Paris  L.T.  PI  V&RJW 

CHAS.  BAE  Z    Sole  Agent/or  U.  S  and  Canada 

D.pr.  M-M,  24  Eost  2Zd.  Street    New  York  City 
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TURN  YOUR  IDEAS 
TNTO  MONEV 

If  you  like  to  draw  and  have  ideas, 
there  is  a  big  opportunity  for  you 
in  cartooning.  You  can  train  your- 
self to  step  into  a  permanent  posi- 
tion or  to  develop  a  profitable  side- 
line. Girls  in  school,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness women,  teachers,  and  wives  of 
soldiers,  can  turn  their  ideas  into 
money  after  studying  the  Federal 
Course  in  Applied  Cartooning. 

"A  Road  to  Bigger  Things" 

Send  6c  postage  for  the  interesting  book 
telling  how  women  are  succeeding  in 
cartooning,  and  giving  studio  pictures  of 
the  31  great  American  cartoonists  on  the 
Federal  Staff. 

Federal  School  of  Applied  Cartooning 

8108  Federal  Schools  BIdg.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ON  CREDIT 


LoitisBros5Co 


WATCHES 

ON  CREDIT 


Select  Christmas  Gifts  from  Our  Catalog    we  r«c«iv«<.  the 

It  shows  over  2000  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  ...*J.°!d„,,l??di 
Whateveryou  setect  will  besent,  all  charges  paid.  You  see  and  examine 

the  article  right  in  your  own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay  one-fi f  th  purchase  _, 

'  priceand  keep  it;  balancedividcd  into8  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly.  $$/%$&' ^p&\ty 

The  Best  Gift  of  AIM  Diamond  Ring 

Beautiful  rings,  any  style  14-Kgold 


mounting.     Special  values  at  $25, 
$50,  $75,  $100  up.     Easy  terms. 


U/ofrhpC  Splendid  bargains  in  25- 
ffldlUIGd  ycat  guaranteed  watch- 


es on  credit  terms  as  low  as 
$2.50  a  Month 


Tfl  thp  Pach  RllVPf  While  our  prices  are  lower  than  the  cash  prices 
IU  IMC  uojII  DUJOI  quoted  by  other  concerns,  we  make  a  discount 
of  8  per  cent  for  cash  in  full  in  advance,  or  on  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Stores  In  Leading  Cities.  Dept.  F502, 108  N.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  l__ 
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(Concluded  from  page  76) 

betterment  of  their  city.  They  wished  to 
have  a  series  of  benefits  for  their  local 
Red  Cross  at  his  house,  and  they  were 
willing  to  make  this  series  one  a  week 
on  the  night  on  which  he  usually  had 
the  poorest  attendance.  They  wished  him 
as  a  public-spirited  man  to  give  to  the 
Red  Cross  his  profits  or  all  returns  above 
legitimate  expense  or  his  usual  profit  for 
one  night  for  four  consecutive  weeks. 
This  he  was  willing  to  do  as  his  Monday 
night's  performance  seldom  paid  expenses. 

Their  next  step  was  to  approach  every 
organized  body  of  civic  workers  in  the 
town  and  secure  their  cooperation.  The 
ministers  were  consulted  and  they  ap- 
proved. The  schools  were  interested  as 
the  pictures  were  patriotic  and  educa- 
tional (and  yet  full  of  romance  and 
drama).  Every  club  was  interested,  a 
community  cooperative  spirit  was  engen- 
dered, and  as  a  result  the  house  was  sold 
out  far  in  advance  for  every  performance. 

Mr.  Exhibitor  "sat  up  and  took  notice," 
as  he  afterwards  described  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, after  the  series  for  the  benefit  was 
over,  he  was  glad  to  advertise  Monday 
as  community  motion  picture  night  at  his 
theatre.  Here  was  a  wide  awake  live  up- 
to-date  exhibitor,  in  other  words,  a  good 
business  man.  When  organized  effort 
showed  him  that  as  a  good  business 
policy,  better  pictures  paid,  he  grabbed 
at  the  opportunity,  held  fast,  and  while 
the  Red  Cross  benefit  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  better  films,  good  pictures  and 
community  chosen  pictures  are  now  and 
a'ways  will  be  the  rule  while  he  owns 
the  theatre. 

These  women,  too,  and  the  capable  men 
who  assisted  them,  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  handled  the  situation.  They  asked 
for  something  and  they  got  it.  Why? 
Because  they  deserved  it,  because  they 
were  sincere,  loyal  enthusiastic,  because 
they  had  an  estimated  plan  and  adhered 
to  it,  because  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
and  could  not  be  diverted  from  it,  be- 
cause they  were  patriotic  ail-American, 
democratic,  citizens  and  were  doing  four 
things  which  made  the  movement  in  their 
city  a  master  stroke. 

First  they  established  a  better  film 
night  in  their  community;  second,  they 
engendered  community  spirit;  third,  they 
gave  a.  Red  Cross  benefit,  and  fourth,  they 
furthered  patriotic  education  in  their  city. 

Who  was  the  facetious  person  at  the 
outset  who  said,  "It  can't  be  did?"  He 
must  have  disappeared  into  oblivion  for 
it  has  been  done,  and  it  will  be  done 
again  and  again  until  these  great  United 
States  shall  resound  with  the  cry  of  good 
wholesome  clean  pictures,  and  public 
opinion  shall  set  her  seal  and  say  to 
the  manufacturers,  "At  last  we  have 
shown  you  what  kind  of  pictures  pay. 
We  are  with  you." 


When  Everyone  Stood  Up 

'I  ET  everyone  who  will  donate  a 
■I— •  quarter  for  the  Red  Cross  please 
stand,"  requested  a  screen  star  during 
the  campaign  last  summer.  Then  he 
whispered  to  the  orchestra  leader  to  play 
"The   Star   Spangled   Banner." 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MACAZIXE  13  guaranteed. 
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III 


ACTUATED  very  probably  by  motives 
of  revenge,  several  of  our  v.  b.  (very 
best)  actors  have  turned  directors.  How- 
ard Hickman  started  it,  by  directing  his 
wife,  Bessie  Barriscale — but  then  that 
would  seem  to  explode  our  theory.  At 
any  rate,  Charles  Gunn,  of  Paralta,  is 
serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  director's 
assistant,  with  the  intention  of  working 
up;  James  Cruze,  of  Lasky,  trundles  a 
megaphone  instead  of  a  make-up  box;  and 
G.  Butler  Clonebaugh,  of  the  same  com- 
pany— you  remember  how  perfectly  hate- 
ful he  was  in  the  DeMille  uplift  dramas 
— has  reformed,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  cameraman.  As  if  the  war 
wasn't  enough,  and  now  the  directing 
craze — Wallie  Reid  says,  he  wants  to  be  a 
director! 

IT  wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  the  name 
of  Niles  Welch,  softly  spoken,  con- 
veyed little  to  our  minds.  A  flutter  in  a 
feminine  heart  or  two,  and — pouf! — echo 
didn't  even  answer.  But  Welch  was  a 
determined  young  actor,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  good.  He  acted  in- 
dustriously, advertised,  and — landed  a 
four-year  contract  with  the  puissant  Para- 
mount company.  With  his  wife,  Dell 
Boone,  Niles  journeyed  to  Hollywood, 
where  at  the  Lasky  studios  he  will  work 
— not,  mind  you,  as  a  leading  man — but 
as  a  featured  lead.  Thus  endeth  Chapter 
One  in  the  Life  of  a  Deserving  Young 
Man. 

A  PORTION  of  the  public  began  clam- 
oring for  Bill  Hart  to  change  his 
characterization  from  the  Western  roles 
and  do  something  new.  And,  just  because 
Bill  wants  to  please  folks,  he  chose  "Shark 
Monroe."  The  sea  was  something  en- 
tirely new  to  Bill,  and,  when  he  got  off 
into  the  Pacific  on  an  Alaskan-bound  ves- 
sel, to  take  the  scenes,  he  discovered  that 
a  ship  can  buck  a  whole  lot  more  than  a 
bronco.  E.  H.  Allen,  his  manager,  found 
him  looking  very  dejected  on  the  deck 
the  first  afternoon  out,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  trouble. 

"I  can't  do  this  stuff,"  Bill  answered 
hopelessly.    "It's  not  in  my  line." 

"Don't  worry,  old  man,"  consoled 
Allen.  "You'll  get  onto  it.  You  can't 
keep  a  good  man  down,  you  know." 

"It's  not  a  good  man  I'm  worrying 
about  keeping  down,"  retorted  Bill,  "It's 
a  good  dinner." 

MADAME  OLGA  PETROVA,  upon 
her  return  from  a  tour  of  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  War  Sav- 
ings campaign,  retired  to  her  estate  at 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  there  to  meditate,  make 
poetry  and — a  resolution.  Soon  came-  an 
announcement:  "I  am  about  to  leave 
the  screen  for  the  stage,"  said  Madame. 
"The  High  Altar,"  a  play  of  her  own 
building,  will  serve  as  Petrova's  vehicle 
for  her  footlight  come-back  next  season. 

ANTHONY  PAUL  KELLY  has  turned 
dramatist  as  well  as  scenario-writer. 
His  new  play,  now  in  production  on 
Broadway,  is  a  drama  of  the  war  called 
"Three  Faces  East." 


THE  announcement  that  Jewel  Carmen 
has  signed  a  contract  to  appear  for  a 
long-term  period  under  the  management 
of  Frank  Keeney,  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  further  announcement  of  a  battle  in 
the  courts.  Some  time  ago  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  whereby  Miss  Carmen 
was  to  appear  under  the  Keeney  auspices. 
William  Fox,  who  made  Jewel  Carmen  a 
star,  put  his  foot  down,  declaring  she  was 
bound  to  him  under  a  written  contract. 
But  on  July  13,  Miss  Carmen  attained 
her  twenty-first  year.  News  of  this 
reached  Mr.  Keeney,  who  lost  no  time  in 
signing  a  contract  for  her  services.  He 
says  he  is  legally  entitled  to  Miss  Car- 
men's services  on  the  ground  that  a  con- 
tract signed  by  her  after  maturity  is  ab- 
solutely binding  as  against  any  contract 
she  may  have  signed  when  under  age. 

THE  art  of  cameraflage  was  resorted  to 
in  taking  a  scene  for  "Young  Amer- 
ica," at  the  Essanay  studios  in  Chicago. 
Jasper,  the  pet  dog  of  Charles  Frohman 
Everett,  the  leading  boy  character  of  the 
play,  refuses  to  chase  chickens.  He  was 
brought  up  among  chickens  and  carefully 
trained  from  puppyhood  not  to  molest 
them.  When  he  was  ordered  to  do  this 
in  the  play,  he  positively  refused.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  another  dog  to  duplicate 
for  Jasper,  and  while  a  canine  was  found 
of  the  same  size  and  type,  it  did  not  have 
the  correct  spotting.  The  double  was 
turned  over  to  the  scenic  artist,  who 
quickly  remedied  the  deficiencies.  The 
double  fortunately  proved  adept  in  the  art 
of  chicken  chasing. 

ANNA  MAE  WALTHALL,  sister  of 
Henry  B.,  plays  opposite  Harry 
Carey  in  his  new  picture,  "The  Man  Who 
Wouldn't  Shoot." 

TRIANGLE  has  added  to  its  forces 
two  actors  from  the  stage — Harry 
Mestayer,  of  the  legit.,  and  Wellington 
Cross,  of  the  varieties. 

BUSTER"  KEATON,  fellow-comedian 
and  best  friend  of  Roscoe  "Fatty" 
Arbuckle,  is  off  for  France.  Buster  de- 
parted for  Camp  Kearney,  Cal.,  after 
completing  "The  Cook,"  with  the  Ar- 
buckle forces.  Before  he  was  out  of 
quarantine.  Company  C,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-Ninth  Infantry  received  orders 
and  the  comedian  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
go  along.    And  now  he's  on  his  way. 

ANOTHER  case  has  been  entered  in 
the  director-versus-star  question. 
Donald  Crisp  seems  to  think  he  is  the 
protomartyr.  One  day  while  the  Lasky 
director  was  supervising  a  scene  from  a 
high  platform,  he  came  too  close  to  the 
edge  and  slipped  and  fell,  sustaining  a 
sprained  wrist.  The  next  day  every  paper, 
in  Los  Angeles  carried  a  story  of  the 
accident,  with  Fred  Stone,  Crisp's  star, 
as  the  hero!  The  director  said  he  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  direct  Stone 
to  fall  off  the  platform  for  him,  but  as 
Stone  never  volunteered  and  Crisp  had 
to  do  it  himself,  he  feels  that  he  should 
have  had  some  of  the  credit. 


td  Close-lip 

The  mirror  that  magnifies  is  most 
merciless  to  defects  of  the  complexion. 
It  gives  you  a  "close  up"  of  every 
fleck  and  flaw.  But  the  woman  who 
uses  D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold  Cream  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  merci- 
less mirror  in  the  world.  Even  under 
the  most  glaring  white  light  her  com- 
plexion   is   soft,  clear  and  beautiful. 

DAGGETT'RAMSDELLS 

PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 

is  the  pure  and  perfect  toilet  cream 
that  protects  and  preserves  the  skin. 
It  keeps  Nature's  own  Damask  mantle 
of  beauty  always  immaculately  fresh, 
dainty  and  charming.  Use  it  at  night, 
after  a  tiresome  day  of  war  work, 
shopping  or  social  duties.  Each  pore 
of  your  skin  is  like  a  thirsty  mouth 
that  finds  in  D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold 
Cream  the  most  perfect  refreshment 
from  fatigue — a  refreshment  that  also 
cleanses  and  purifies.  It  keeps  the 
hands  soft  and  smooth,  no  matter 
what  one's  occupation  may  be.  Tubes 
and  Jars,  10c  to  $1.50. 

Send  a  tube  to  a  soldier  or 
sailor.  It  is  a  comfort  they 
need  and    will    appreciate. 

POUDRE    AMOURETTE 

The  perfect  face  powder;  greatly  pre- 
ferred for  its  refined  delicacy.  Looks 
natural,  stays  on.  Flesh,  white,  bru- 
nette 50c.  Both  D.  &  R.  Perfect 
Cold  Cream  and  Poudre  Amourette 
may  be  obtained  of  your  dealer  or 
by  mail  of  us. 

For  Your  Husband! 

The  latest  "Perfect"  product  made  only 
by  Daggett  &  ltamsdell  is  a  shaving  cream 
in  which  we  have  scientifically  incorporated 
I),  ik  R.  Perfect  Cold  Cream.  The  first  time 
your  husband  tries  this  "Perfect"  Shaving 
Cream  he  will  say,  "Well,  that's  the  best 
shave  I  ever  had."  He  will  be  as  enthusi- 
astic over  "Perfect"  Shaving  Cream  as  you 
arc  over  Perfect  Cold  Cream.  Surprise  him 
with  a  tube.  Of  your  dealer  or  by  mail  of  us. 

DAGGETT   &   RAMSDELL 

D.  &  R.  Building  New  York 
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New  wonderful 

Way  To 
Removewrinkles 
and  Blemishes 

looRYeaw  Younger 
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The  Midnight  Trail 

(Concluded  from  page  62) 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to 
the  women  of  America  a  new 
way  to  remove  wrinkles  and 
blemishes  —  THE  ORIENTAL  WAY! 
No  masks,  no  plasters,  no  massage,  no 
exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new,  scientific 
treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have 
known  these  secrets  for  hundreds  of 
years  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  Jap- 
anese women  are  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins  |p : 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints 
of  the  rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
any  woman  who  will  follow  the  simple 
rules  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prin- 
cess Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which  we  will 
send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  results— only 

A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few 
moments  at  a  time.  The  results  will 
amaze  and  delight  you.  We  ask  you  to 
send  right  now  for  the 

CD  17 17  princess  TOKIO 

rtVlLIli   BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will  prove   to  you   how   quickly  all 
wrinkles  and  blemishes  may  be  removed. 
Under  my  treatment  they  simply  vanish. 
You  will  look  years  younger  | 
and  morecharming.  Don't 
waste  a  single  day.  Write 
at  once,  and  the  book  will 
go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.    Address, 

PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO. 

150  N.  Stale  St.,  Suite  1132 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Washburn 


Mandolins 

Now  are  first  offered  on  a 
special  small  monthly  pay- 
ment plan.  The  perfect  scale 
and  superior  tone  of  these 
instruments  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  the  lead- 
ing glee  clubs  and  vaude- 
ville artists  of  America. 

An  illustrated  catalog  sent  free. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

LYON  &  HEALY 

5 1-79  Jackson  Blvd. .Chicago 
Everything  Known  in  Music 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  growing  again. 
Hasv,  painless,  harmless.     No  scars.     Booklet  tree.     Write  today, 
enclosing  2  stamps.      We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 
D.  I.  MAHLER,  191  X  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 


They  pointed  to  the  serious-faced  Lynch 
as  their  outlaw  leader,  speaking  with  the 
certainty  of  recognition.  They  saw  in 
him  Bige  Rivers. 

Mary,  firm  in  faith  in  her  father, 
struggled  valiantly  but  vainly  against  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. She  was  successful,  however,  in 
sustaining  the  hope  and  good  cheer  of  her 
father.  The  verdict  of  the  trial  by  the 
"Committee  of  Safety,"  administrator  of 
swift  justice  in  El  Monte,  was  written 
before  the  short  and  simple  formalities  of 
the  trial. 

The  day  came  on  which  John  Lynch, 
kind  neighbor  and  devoted  son  and  father, 
also  convicted  outlaw,  was  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  dead. 

And  afternoon  came,  with  it  the  near- 
ing  hour  of  execution. 

Little  knots  of  men  gathered  in  hushed 
conversation  in  El  Monte's  one  street. 

Into  the  curious  crowd  gathered  thus 
early  at  "The  Red  Flare,"  slunk  the 
wormy  figure  of  Rat  McGough.  He 
wriggled  up  to  the  bar,  demanded  a  flask 
of  brandy,  got  it,  and  slipped  away  again. 

The  movements  of  the  Rat  escaped  all 
notice — save  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  Spanish 
girl  who  held  the  secrets  of  Fate  itself 
that  desperate  California  afternoon. 

Nita  was  in  El  Monte  to  pay  her  debt 
of  friendship.  She  slipped  out  of  "The 
Flare,"  following  the  Rat.  He  glimpsed 
her,  and  scurried  up  the  stairs  to  the  loft 
over  the  dance  hall.  The  girl  crept 
stealthily  after  him,  listening  as  she 
paused  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  She 
turned  to  go  down.  A  hairy  hand  shot 
out  and  gripped  her  mass  of  heavy  hair. 
She  was  snatched  into  the  loft. 

The  girl  felt  herself  lifted  and  hurled 
across  the  room.  As  she  picked  herself 
up  a  swift  survey  told  her  that  the  Rat 
lay  dead  on  the  floor  and  that  she  was 
facing  Bige  Rivers — facing  him  alone  as 
the  only  soul  in  El  Monte  who  knew  him 
for  his  guilty  self. 

Down  in  the  street  the  increasing  res- 
tiveness  of  the  crowds  told  of  the  nearing 
of  the  fatal  hour  for  John  Lynch. 


Bige  stood  glaring  at  her,  his  hands 
working  in  violent  clutching.  He  wanted 
to  choke  her.  Shooting  would  be  too  fast. 
He  wanted  to  feel  the  life  going  out  of 
her  under  his  insatiate  fingers. 

He  lunged  and  the  lithe  Spanish  girl 
eluded  him.  It  was  a  game  of  tag  with 
death  the  stake. 

A  strange  cavalcade  moved  up  the 
street.  It  was  solemn  and  slow.  John 
Lynch  rode  at  the  head.  He  had  no  hat 
on  his  head,  no  coat  on  his  back.  His 
white  face  was  lifted  proudly  to  Heaven. 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  street. 

Nita  dodged  the  lunging  dive  of  Rivers 
for  the  hundredth  time  and  threw  herself 
out  the  window  onto  the  roof  of  the  dance 
hall  porch,  rolling  and  dropping  to  the 
street. 

Rivers,  gun  in  hand,  stood  biding  his 
time  at  the  window. 

The  girl  ran  to  meet  the  approaching 
horsemen. 

Rivers  raised  his  revolver  and  de- 
liberately took  aim. 

The  gun  roared  and  reverberated  in 
the  startled  town  and  Nita  fell  crumpled 
up  at  the  feet  of  John  Lynch's  horse. 

Every  man  in  that  grim  procession 
looked  up  and  full  into  the  leering  face 
of  Bige  Rivers. 

In  spite  of  his  cruel,  evil  countenance 
every  man  recognized  in  him  John  Lynch's 
double. 

El  Monte  justice,  swift  in  its  wrongs, 
was  equally  swift  in  its  righting  of  wrong. 
A  hundred  men  followed  the  sheriff  to 
the  stairs  of  the  dance  hall  loft. 

But  John  Lynch,  till  that  moment 
Fate's  pawn,  became  Fate's  instrument. 
Unarmed,  he  swung  swiftly  up  the  porch 
and  in  through  the  window  to  Rivers'  re- 
treat. 

Rivers,  busily  barricading  the  door, 
turned.  He  cringed  before  the  coldly 
blazing  eyes  of  John  Lynch,  so  desperately 
determined.  Lynch  stepped  forward, 
twisted  the  revolver  from  Rivers'  hand 
and  pointed  it  to  the  outlaw's  heart. 

The  gun  roared  in  the  little  room  again 
— and  Bige  Rivers  had  paid  in  full. 


Educational  Films 

[Continued  from  page  55) 


"Copper  Mining"  and  "Coal  Mining  in 
Southern  Illinois,"  issued  by  the  Atlas 
Educational  Film  company  of  Chicago 
and  "Safety  Methods  in  Coal  and  Metal 
Mining"  produced  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Pittsburg. 

The  most  notable  of  public  safety  films 
is  "Careless  America,"  released  by  Uni- 
versal and  produced  under  the  direction 
of  H.  S.  Fi-estone  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
company,  whose  idea  it  is.  This  motion 
picture  has  been  endorsed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  carries  the  official  sanction  of  over 
7,000  chiefs  of  police.  Nearly  two  mil- 
lion persons  saw  it  in  greater  New  York 
when  it  was  first  shown  on  the  screen. 

In  addition  to  being  released  through 
regular  exhibitors  "Careless  America"  is 
scheduled  for  private  showings  through- 
out the  country  at  chamber  of  commerce 

Every  advertiserru-nt  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


meetings,  Rotary  Clubs  and  gatherings  of 
similar  organizations.  It  is  given  free  to 
the  exhibitors  with  photos,  slides,  and 
posters. 

So  essential  have  motion  pictures  be- 
come in  public  safety  work  that  the  street 
railway  companies  of  many  of  America's 
largest  cities  including  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Pittsburg,  have  produced  films 
under  their  own  auspices  and  at  their  own 
expense  to  teach  the  costly  toll  of  careless- 
ness. In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Railway  company  has  four 
public  safety  films  which  are  constantly 
exhibited  to  its  employees  and  at  public 
gatherings. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  street  railways 
to  utilize  safety  films  was  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  company  which  produced 
"The  Price  of  Thoughtlessness"  and  "The 
Cost  of  Carelessness."  These  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  public  schools  of  Brook- 
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lyn  where  the  company  sponsored  an  ex- 
tensive and  far-reaching  Safety  First 
campaign  through  the  formation  of  Care- 
ful Clubs  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  public 
schools. 

Indianapolis  has  had  two  public  safety 
films  which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Na- 
tional Motion  Pictures  company  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

In  the  field  of  fire  prevention  the 
screen  has  taught  many  valuable  lessons. 
The  New  York  fire  department  produced 
"The  Locked  Door"  and  there  have  been 
several  others  visualizing  the  way  in  which 
thoughtlessness  has  been  responsible  for 
much  loss  of  life  and  property  through 
fire. 

One  of  the  widest  spheres  of  usefulness 
of  the  motion  picture  as  a  teacher  of 
public  safety  has  been  through  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Safety.  The  Museum 
at  14  West.  Twenty-fourth  street,  New 
York  City,  contains  a  complete  index  of 
films  prepared  by  various  concerns  in  ac- 
cident prevention  work.  The  list  is  given 
free  to  members  upon  request  and  the 
Museum  also  co-operates,  when  requested 
to  do  so,  in  securing  the  loan  or  rental 
of  such  films. 

A  resolution  passed  not  long  ago  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  New  York  gave  the  Museum  per- 
mission to  use  the  arsenal  in  Central 
Park.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  large  mo- 
tion picture  projection  room  in  the  arsenal 
for  the  exhibition  of  safety  films. 

All  of  the  films  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  also  have  a  wide  cir- 
culation through  meetings  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  which  are  held  regularly 
throughout  the  country.  The  council  is 
comprised  of  3,500  members,  who  employ 
more  than  six  million  workmen.  It  has  an 
income  of  $125,000  a  year,  all  of  which 
is  expended  in  educating  employer  and 
workman  in  the  simplest  methods  of  pre- 
venting accidents. 

Educational  Film  Notes 

Rev.  Walter  Shlaraetzki,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Bowen,  111.,  has  in- 
stalled a  stereopticon  and  will  give  lec- 
tures regularly  in  the  church  auditorium. 

*  *     * 

A  moving  picture  projector  has  now  be- 
come part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of 
the  Forrestville  School,  Chicago,  which 
portrays     educational     and     a     selected 

program  of  entertainment  pictures. 

*  *     * 

Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Illinois,  has 
been  showing  moving  pictures  for  some 
time  in  its  church  auditorium.  The  church 
formerly  maintained  a  Saturday  morning 
show  for  juveniles,  charging  five  cents 
admission. 

*  *     * 

In  Rushville,  Indiana,  the  public  work 
their  projecting  machine  overtime,  thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  who  supply  them  with  a  great 
portion  of  their  films  gratis.  The  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  features  is  to  first 
run  them  off  and  then  assist  the  children 
later  in  gathering  further  data.  After 
that,  each  child  is  instructed  to  write  out 
a  composition  on  the  picture  as  it  im- 
pressed them. 


^TQQmans 

FACE  POWDER 


Back  in  the  seventies,  when  hoopskirts 
were  the  vogue,  the  woman  of  dis- 
crimination and  taste  used  Freeman's 
Face  Powder. 

And  she  has  been  using  Freeman's 
ever  since.  Its  delicate  fragrance  and 
charm  -  producing    qualities    have    en- 


deared this  delightful  toilet  requisite 
to  Fashion's  devotees  everywhere. 

Unlike  many  face  powders,  Freeman's 
does  not  rub  off.  That  soft,  smooth, 
youthful  look  it  gives  the  skin  remains 
until  washed  off. 

Freeman's  Face  Powder  is  absolutely 
harmless  and  is  guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded. 

Ask  for  Freeman's  (any  tint)  at  any 
toilet  counter,  or  send  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  miniature  box. 

THE  FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 
Box  101  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Get  This  Free  Book  of  1,000 
Christmas  Economies 

The  best  possible  aid  towards  making  your  Christ- 
mas what  it  should  be  this  year  is  the  new  beautifully 
illustrated  Larkin  Catalog  which  is  given  free  to 
every  reader  of  this  magazine. 

The  Popular  Club  Plan 

By  this  plan  thousands  of  American  housewives  are  saving 

unnecessary  middlemen's  expense   by   getting    their  Soaps. 

Toilet  Articles.  Foods  and   Household  supplies  direct  from 

the  great  Larkin  Factories.      This  large  saving  is  given  to 

them  in  the  form  of  useful  and    beautiful    Premiums,    all 

described  and  illustrated  in  the  Larkin  Catalog. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  to  Nearest  Address 


The  Half-Price  Plan 

Customers  take  their  Premium  value  in  the  form  of  a 
double  quantity  of  Products.  This  makes  a  35c  bottle  of 
Vanilla  Flavoring  Extract  cost  17  }■■&,  a  25c  can  of  Bak- 
ing Powder  12  Vic,  a  10c  package  of  Boraxine  5c.  a  10c 
can  of  Scouring  Powder  5c.  Is  it  any  wonder  in  these 
days  of  thrift  and  economy  that  this  plan  is  popular 
with   thousands  of  Larkin  customers  ? 


\Li?ridtt  Ccc*.  Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 

_  Send  me  your  new  Fall  Catalog  No,  78. 


Name. 


IE 


I 


Address. 


\U   G.P.  388. 
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when  grandpa  marched 
home  from  war,  Piso's 
was  an  old  favorite.  To- 
day it  is  more  popular  and 
more  widely  used  than 
ever. 

Piso's  gives  prompt  and 
effective  relief.Soothesin- 
f lamed  throats;  eases  tick- 
ling and  relieves  hoarse- 
ness. 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Piso's  —  the  old  favorite, 

Contains  No  Opiate 

Safe  for 

1         Young 
and  Old 
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PISO'S 


flower  Dfops  • 


Sertd  for '0&&:-'#Z-^i-*- 

Miniature  Bottle 


You  Have  Never  Seen 
Anything  Like  This  Before 

The  most  concentrated  and  exquisite 
perfume  ever  made.  Produced  without  alco- 
hol. A  single  drop  lasts  days.  Bottles  like 
picture  with  \cmg  fflass  Btopper.  Rose  or  Lilac. 
"1.50;  Lily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet,  J1.75. 
end  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  mi  mature  bottle. 


PERFUME  &  TOILET  WATER 
above  also  comes  (n  less  concentrated 

isual  perfume!  form  at  $1.25  an  oz 

i»ts  or  by  mail,  with  two  new  od< 

,mour,"     'Garden    Queen,"  both 

end  $1.00  for  souvenir  box,  five  25c  bottle; 

ime  size  as  picture,  different  odo 

_ "lower  Drops  Toilet  Water,  better  than  most 

r*       *  o-      ~#    perfumes,  $1.25  large  bottle.    Sold  by  Lord  & 

bxartSizeor     Tay|or<  jj/ew  York;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago; 

oottU  all  Liggett    Riker   Hegeman  and  Owl    Drug 

stores  and  beat  druggists  and  deparment  stores  every«" 

"ALCAZAR"  the  new  Spanish  perfume,  OZ.  bottle  $2.00 

PAULR1EGER,     259  First  St.,    San  Francisco 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

(In  Green  Boxes  Only) 


Keeps  The   Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  and  velvety.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  di  sc  ol  orations. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value. 
Popular  tints:  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White. 
50c.  by  toilet  counters  or  mail.  Dept.  C.  P. 
National  Toilet  Company,  Paris,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


Play  It  10  Days  Free 

Ve  will  send  you  any  Columbia  brass  instru- 

nt  on  10  days'  free  trial,     if  you  don't  find  it  the 

meat  blowing   instrument  in   the  world.    Bend  it 

.back.  If  you  decide  to  buy,  pay  a  little  each  month. 

Write  Todav'    Send  your  name  and  addresn  for 

in  full  color.    The  booklet  la  FREE.    Write  today -RIGHT  NOW. 

Harry  B.Jay  Co.,  Dept  1538, 542  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Wally  was  still  defiant,  but  Bertha, 
realizing  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  Rosalie, 
who  would  undoubtedly  tell  her  husband 
everything,  saw  the  only  course  was  to 
confess.  She  flung  herself  at  Rosalie's 
feet  and  sobbed  out  the  story,  while  Wally 
stood  by  with  a  sneer  at  the  weakness  of 
his  victim. 

Carrie,  Maxfield  Grey's  wife,  was  a 
"good  fellow,"  according  to  Bertha's 
stammered  story.  Grey  divorced  her  be- 
cause of  her  questionable  gaieties,  and  she 
took  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
now  gathered.  Here  she  entertained,  in 
her  own  way,  and  here  Wally  and  Bertha 
met.  Maxfield  discovered  these  meetings, 
and  warned  Carrie  that  they  must  not 
continue,  but  she  only  laughed  at  him,  and 
told  him  that  since  they  were  divorced  he 
had  no  right  to  dictate. 

One  day  Frank  told  Maxfield  that 
Bertha  was  going  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  with  relatives  in  Ohio.  This  aroused 
Maxfield's  suspicions,  and  that  night  he 
looked  for  his  brother's  wife  at  Carrie's 
apartment.  He  found  a  hilarious  quar- 
tette, Carrie,  a  new  sweetheart  of  hers, 
Wally  and  Bertha.  Carrie's  companion 
did  not  like  the  aspect  of  the  situation, 
and  made  a  hurried  exit  by  the  fire  escape. 
Grey  strode  over  to  Wally,  jerked  him  to 
his  feet,  and  with  a  blow  sent  him  to  the 
floor.  Wally,  insane  with  rage  and  in  his 
half  intoxicated  condition  not  stopping  to 
think,  drew  a  gun  and  started  to  scramble 
to  his  feet.    Grey  sprang  upon  him. 

In  their  struggle  the  gun  went  off,  and 
Carrie  fell,  killed  instantly  with  a  bullet 
through  her  heart.  Grey  released  Wally 
and  hurried  to  her  side.  Wally  seized  the 
opportunity  to  follow  the  other  man  down 
the  fire  escape.  Grey,  discovering  that 
Carrie  was  dead,  turned  to  Bertha. 

"If  no  one  but  you  and  your  lover  were 
concerned,"  he  said,  "I  would  go  straight 
to  the  police.  But  if  you  will  promise 
me  never  to  see  that  man  again,  I  will 
get  you  out  of  here,  to  save  Frank  un- 
happiness." 

Bertha  promised,  snatched  up  a  heavy 
veil,  and  Grey  led  her  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. No  one  saw  them  but  the  hall 
boy.    He  recognized  Grey,  and  when  the 


body  was  discovered,  informed  the  police. 
But  he  could  not  tell  who  his  woman  com- 
panion was.  Grey  fled  to  Europe.  The 
rest  Rosalie  knew. 

"He  has  held  his  tongue  to  keep  my 
name  out  of  it,"  Bertha  moaned.  "It  was 
for  Frank's  sake.  Oh,  Rosalie,  don't  let 
the  police  take  me." 

"I  am  going  to  take  you  home,  and  you 
are  going  to  tell  your  husband  the  truth," 
Rosalie  replied,  and  they  prepared  to  go, 
while  the  detectives  led  Wally  away. 

Frank  was  waiting  for  his  wife,  worried 
that  she  should  be  out  so  late,  alone.  When 
he  saw  the  grave  faces  of  the  two  women, 
he  looked  at  them  questioningly. 

"Tell  him,"  Rosalie  said,  gently  remov- 
ing Bertha's  clinging  hands,  and  going  out 
into  the  night,  to  be  alone  with  her  happi- 
ness. 

And  had  it  not  been  that  the  confession 
of  his  wife's  indiscretion  at  the  same  time 
removed  the  accusation  against  the  brother 
who  was  scarcely  less  dear  than  she  her- 
self, Frank  might  not  have  been  so  quick 
to  forgive. 

The  facts  were  placed  before  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  offered  to  prose- 
cute Wally  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
Grey,  if  Maxfield  would  assist  in  the 
prosecution,  but  Maxfield,  after  consult- 
ing Rosalie,  discovered  that  he  had  press- 
ing business  in  Europe,  so  the  authorities 
contented  themselves  with  informing  the 
fascinating  Mr.  Gage  that  he  would  be  set 
free  on  condition  that  he  left  the  city  and 
never  returned.   He  agreed,  and  vanished. 

And  the  first  time  Maxfield  and  Rosalie 
were  alone,  he  asked  her: 

"Do  you  remember  that  day  I  was  ar- 
rested, in  Monte  Carlo?" 

"Shall  I  ever  forget  it?"  she  replied. 

"Do  you  recall  that  I  was  just  about  to 
say  something  when  the  officers  in- 
truded?" 

"I  do  remember  you  were  rather  serious 
that  day.  Can  you  recollect  what  you 
were  going  to  say?" 

"I  certainly  can.  I  have  been  thinking 
it  ever  since.  It  is  just  this — I  love 
you." 

And  Rosalie  received  the  belated  news 
as  you  might  expect. 


The  Story  of  Storey 

(Concluded  from  page  30) 
and  I'm  going  to  get  my  fun  out  of  it 
by  doing  everything  myself.  Everything. 
Plowing  and  everything.  That  is,  every- 
thing but  the  house-work.  I'll  take  care 
of  the  horses,  milk  the  cows  and  put  a 
new  cylinder  in  the  gas  tractor,  but  I 
won't  wash  dishes  for  hired  men  that 
drink  out  of  their  saucers  and  swallow 
their  knives!" 

"Going  to  get  married?"  I  asked  specu- 
latively. 

"Only  fools  ever  say  'yes'  or  'no'  to 
that  question,"  returned  the  seeress  of 
Riverside  Drive.  "I'll  say  this:  marriage 
may  be  a  pastime  for  men,  but  for  a 
woman  it's  always  a  business  if  she 
makes  a  success  of  it.  And  nobody  can 
have  two  businesses,  or  professions — or 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.  I  have 
never  wished  to  marry.     I  don't  wish  to 


marry  now.  But  if  I  ever  do.  I'll  quit 
acting,  for  as  I  see  it,  I  couldn't  be  an 
actress  and  a  reliable  wife  at  the  same 
time.  When  I'm  working  I'm  thinking 
situation,  studying  character,  all  my  hours 
away  from  the  studio.  I  might  forget  to 
get  dinner,  and  if  my  husband  asked  me 
why,   I'd   probably   bite   him." 

Miss  Storey  has  a  best-beloved  and  a 
horrible  example  among  contemporary 
screen  actresses.  She  is  an  intense  ad- 
mirer of  Pauline  Frederick — though  she 
admits  she  doesn't  like  the  majority  of 
Pauline's  scenarios  (neither  do  I!) — and 
for   the  horror — 

" — I  don't  know  her  at  all,  and  some 
people  have  told  me  that  personally  she's 
very  nice,  but  in  the  roles  she  plays  I 
think  Theda  Bara  is  the  last  word  in 
unreality  and  awfulness!" 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The  Mile-a-Minute  Art 

(Conceded  from  page  35) 

of  a  certain  tint,  I  will  make  the  play- 
goer unconsciously  feel  that  he  is  seeing 
rich  red  American  Beauties — whereas 
dark  roses  of  a  real  red  would  take  black, 
and  seem  black.  This  hypnotic  simulation 
of  colors,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  is  one 
of  the  subtlest  effects  of  motion  picture 
photography.  It  is  all  a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  suggestion,  for,  remember,  the 
beholder  under  no  circumstances  sees  any- 
thing but  various  modifications  of  black 
and  white. 

As  far  as  possible  I  want  to  see  the 
make-up  of  actors  and  actresses  before  the 
camera  gets  them.  I  do  not  believe  in 
"tests,"  except  after  repeated  studies  of 
make-up  as  applied  to  the  particular 
individual,  and  with  just  the  right  lighting 
for  that  individual.  Nine  times  out  ot 
ten,  a  beautiful  girl  making  her  first  test 
picture  for  an  interested  manager  looks 
an  absolute  fright.  Remember  this,  you 
ambitious  would-be  Pickfords!  Lips 
properly  carmined  for  the  stage  look  like 
black  gashes  in  a  film.  Stage  make-ups 
of  pink-and-white  come  out  on  the  screen 
like  the  gray  faces  of  old  women.  Make- 
up is  a  long  and  careful  study  for  each 
individual,  for  no  two  persons  need  the 
same  fundamental  yellow  grease  paint. 
Rouge  applied  properly  reduces  fleshy 
chins;  the  same  rouge  almost  impercept- 
ibly overdone  makes  the  wearer  resemble 
an  Indian  in  war-paint. 

Yesterday  I  photographed,  close  up, 
on  an  open  gas  jet — and  got  it  just  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye  in  reality.  It  was  an 
experiment,  for  gas  itself  will  not  photo- 
graph and  show  illumination.  Here's  the 
way  I  caught  it:  I  had  my  chief 
electrician  run  two  pencil  carbons,  con- 
cealed, behind  the  jet.  Their  point  of 
meeting  was  exactly  behind  the  flame  of 
the  gas.  Then  we  piped  acetylene  gas 
into  the  jet  and  lit  it;  acetylene  gas  photo- 
graphs "solid,"  whereas  illuminating  gas 
shows  a  mere  line.  The  work  required 
half  a  day;  time  visible  to  the  audience, 
four  seconds. 

If  you  saw  "The  Servant  in  the  House" 
you  saw  a  woman  cooking  over  an  actual 
grate  fire  of  coals,  as  in  an  old  English 
home  of  the  poorer  class.  The  coal-fire 
illumined  her  face — but  buried  in  those 
coals  we  had  an  electric  arc. 

The  new  science  of  artificial  lighting 
cannot  be  explained  in  any  brief  article. 
Artificial  lighting  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  fore,  for  it  can  be  controlled 
like  water  thrown  from  a  hose,  whereas 
daylight  is  almost  as  uncontrollable  as 
rain.  Artificial  lighting  will,  I  predict, 
overthrow  daylight  entirely  except  in  out- 
door locations.  In  the  old  days  daylight, 
indoors  and  out,  ruled  the  shooting.  To- 
day no  long  picture  is  ever  made  entirely 
by  daylight. 

The  new  double-coated  film,  a  recent 
invention,  has  been  a  profound  help  to 
motion-picture  photography. 

In  concluding  this  bare  suggestion  of 
the  possibilities  of  active  photography,  let 
me  voice  one  of  my  secret  beliefs:  the 
creative  geniuses  of  the  first  epoch  of  the 
photoplay  have  been  -directors;  in  the 
second  epoch,  which  we  are  now  entering, 
some  of  the  creative  geniuses  will  be 
cameramen. 


The  Charm 

of  the 

Perfect  Pearl 

Pearls  are  the  most  priceless 
of  gems.  The  favorite  jewel 
of  all  women,  and  through 
history,  the  gem  of  refine- 
ment. 

La  Tausca  Pearl  Necklaces  gratify  the 
instinctive  desire  in  every  woman's 
heart  for  glowing,  colorful,  perfect 
pearls.  They  are  exquisitely  lovely; 
and  are  an  adornment  of  fine  dis- 
tinction, appropriate  for  every  cos- 
tume and  occasion. 

"Booklet  "The  Charm  of  the 
Pearl, "  or  "De  Luxe  Qualities 
of  Pearls,"  sent  on   request. 

KARPELES  COMPANY 

Providence  Paris  New  York 

Address  all  communications  to  Providence 


Calife  Pearl  Necklace 

The  Calife  Pearl  Necklace  Illustrated,  15^  inches 
long,  $30.00  at  your  jeweler's  or  at  jeweleraall  over 
the  world.  Obtainable  in  all  sizes,  reproducing 
those  of  genuine  pearls,  either  graduated  or  uni- 
form. Mounted  with  14kt.  gold  clasp,  encased  in 
grey  velvet  white-lined  cabinet. 

The  realization  that  the  Calife  Pearl  Necklace 
duplicates  the  weight,  lustre  and  sheen  of  India's 
priceless  gem,  adds  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  possession. 

Other  De  Luxe  qualities  of  La  Tausca  Necklaces 
Up  to  $300.00. 
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Infantile 
Paralysis 

These  two  letters  and  the  photo-    / 
graphs  evidence  the  satisfactory    j 
results  from  treatment  received  { 
at  this  Sanitarium  by  Miss  Clara 
Gilbert,   Delight,    Ark.    whose 
foot  was  deformed  by  Infantile 
Paralysis : 

1  arrived  home  all  right  and  my  friends  were 
greatly  surprised  to  see  me  walk  fiat  on  my 
foot.  When  I  came  to  your  Sanitarium  I 
walked  on  my  toe.  1  will  gladly  answer  alt 
questions  with  regard  to  my  foot. 

CLARA  GILBERT. 
Box  45,  Delight,  Arkansas. 

I  cannot  praise  your  Sanitarium  too  highly  for 
your  great  work.  Clarays  friends  were  surprised 
to  see  her  foot  straight.  She  has  been  quite  a 
show  girl  since.  We  will  gladly  answer  any 
inquiries  in  regard  toyour  work  for  Clara. 

MRS.   CORDA  GILBERT. 
Box  45,  Delight,  Arkansas. 

This  private  institution  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  children  and  youne  adults  af- 
flicted with  Club  Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Curvature.  Hip  Disease, 
Wry  Neck,  etc.  Our  valuable  book 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis,"  with  Book  of 
References,  free. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
804  Aubert  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HERMOTONE 

^positively  removes  superfluous  hair  from 

j  under  arms,  face  and  neck.    Leaves  skin 

soft,  clear.    Perfectly  harmless.    Never  fails; 

f  INTRODUCTORY   OFFER:    Full    size,   $1.00   jar 

ent  prepaid    for    50c    to    Introduce    our    other 

uaranteed  toilet  preparations.      Money  back  If 

dissatisfied.    Bend  60c  now. 

HERMO  CO.       Dept.  11-A       S*2  E.  63rd  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  for  YOU! 


Weakness, 
huskiness 

and  harshness 
banished.    Your 
voice  given  a  won- 
derful  strength,   a 

wider  range,  an  amazing- 
Jearness.Thi9  I9  done  by 
the  Feucbtintrer  Method,  en- 
dorsed   by    leading*    European 
musicians,    actors  and  speakers. 
Use  it  in  jtour  own  home.    Simple, 
silent  exercises  taken  a  few  minutes 
>  daily  Impart  visor  to  the  vocal  organs 

\  and  give  a   surpassing  quality  to  the 

tones.    Send  for  the  facta  and  proofs. 

■J   Do  You  Stammer? 

y&         If  you  have  any  voice  impediment 

v|\  this  method  will  help  you.  You  need  not 
t|  stammer  or  lisp  —  if  you  will  follow  our 
M  \      Instructions.  Mail  coupon  for  free  book. 

I  WRITE! 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our 

free  book  and  literature.     We  will 

!       tell  you  just  what  this  method  Is,  how  It  Is 

I       used  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  No  matter 

■is       how   hopeless    your    case  may    seem    the 

W      Feuchting-er  method  will  improve  your  voice 

'       800  per  cent.     No  obligation  on  you  if  you 

I       ask  for  this  Information.    We  gladly  send  It 

1      free,  postage  prepaid.   Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

—  »77s2tuviifso5n3l,e.  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  the  nook  and  facts  about  the 
Feuchtinger  Method.  Have  pat  X  oppo- 
site subject  that  interests  me  most. 

□  Singing  D  Speaking 

D  Stammering         □  Lisping 


Name.. 


Addreaa  . 


CHESS2 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  Over  4. nno  illustrations  Dia- 
Imonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Toilet  Articles,  etc.  Select  any 
I  article  desired,  have  it.  went  to  yon  prepaid.  If  sat is factory, 
"  one-tilth  of  pun-lias^  price  arid  keep  it.  balance  in  eight 
monthly  amounts.  No  Interest  Charged.  No  Security 
I  Required.     Write  for  Catalog  No.  64  TODAY. 

I  JAMES  BERGMAN  3M9i«SSSftSS!!!SS,6Y.H.cit» 
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Hints  On 
Photoplay  Writing 

By  C»pt.  Leslie  T.  Peacocks 
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I     Price 


50 

Cents 
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Send  I 
for  it  | 
Today    | 


All  that  Can  Be  Taught  on 

I  Photoplay  Writing 

|  Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke's  remarkably  pop- 

|  ular   book   on   the   craftsmanship  of  scenario 

|  writing.      It  is  a  complete   and    authoritative 

=  treatise  on  this  new  and  lucrative  art.  This  book  | 

5  teaches  everything  that  can  be  taught  on  the  subject.  E 

E            Written  by  a  master    craftsman   of  many  years'  = 

=  experience  in  studios.     It  contains  chapters  on  con-  E 

="  struction,  form,  titles,  captions,  detailing  of  action;  E 

=  also  a  model  scenario  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  E 

E  have  seen  successful  production.  = 

=            This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  = 

=  contemplate  scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  E 

i  scenario  form.    In  other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  E 

E  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  story,  but  who  = 

E  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together.  = 

|  Photoplay  Publishing  Company 

|  Dept.  10R          350  North  Clark  Street          CHICAGO  | 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifi 


for  any  Diamond  or  other  article  you  ask  us  to  ship  to  you.  Send  no 
money.    Your  credit  is  good.    We  trust  you  for  anything  you  want. 

Lyon   Diamonds 

are  the  BEST  QUALITY  —  perfect  cut  and  blue-white.  Every 
Diamond  in  our  stock  is  a  GEM  of  GEMS. 

8%  Yearly  Dividend  Offer 

Every  Diamond  is  accompanied  by  a  binding  guarantee  covering  value 
and  quality.  MORE  than  that.  We  guarantee  you  8%  yearly  increase  in 
value  on  all  exchanges.   You  get  absolute  protection. 

Buy  Now  At  Low  Prices 

Shipments  made  without  expense  to  vou.  You  incur  no  risk.  You  examine 
carefully- if  satisfactory,  pay  only  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and 
keep  it.  If  unsatisfactory,  return  at  our  expense.  Don't  pay  a  cent  until 
you  are  convinced  Lyon  Diamonds  are  Superior  Value.  Let  us  explain 
how  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future.    Send  TOOAt  lor  Free  Calalog44F. 
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STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office ;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

AMERICAN  FILM  MFC.  CO.,  6227  Broadway, 
Chicago;   Santa  Barbara,   Cal.    (s) . 

ARTCRAFT  PICTURES  CORP.,  485  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City;  51 G  W.  5  4th  St.,  New  York 
City  (s) ;  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (s) ;  Hollywood, 
Cal.    (s). 

BALBOA  AMUSEMENT  PRODUCING  CO..  Long 
Beach,    Cal.    (s) . 

BRENON.  HERBERT,  PROD.,  509  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City;  Hudson  Heights,  N.  J.    (»). 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN  STUDIOS.  La  Brea  and  De 
Lougpre  Aves.,  Hollywood,   Calif. 

CHRISTIE  FILM  CORP.,  Sunset  Blvd.  and  Gower 
St.,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

ESSANAY  FILM  MFC.  CO..  1333  Argyle  St., 
Chicago,   (s). 

FAIRBANKS  PICTURES  CORP.,  0284  Selma  Ave., 
Hollywood,   Calif. 

FAMOUS  PLATERS  FILM  CO..  4S5  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City:  128  W.  50th  St.,  New  York 
City.  (s). 

FOX  FILM  CORP..  130  W.  40th  St..  New  York 
City;  1401  Western  Ave..  Los  Angeles  (si: 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J.    (s). 

GAUMONT,  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

GOLDWYN  FILM  CORP..  16  E.  42i:d  St..  New 
York  City;  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 

THOMAS  INCE  STUDIO,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

KLEIA'E.    GEORGE,    166    N.    State    St..    Chicago. 

LASKY  FEATURE  PLAY  CO..  485  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City;  6284  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Cal.  (s). 

METRO  PICTURES  CORP.,  1476  Broadway,  Ne.v 
York  City;  3  W.  61st  St..  New  York  City  (si; 
1025   Lillian   Way,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

MOROSCO  PHOTOPLAY   CO..    222   W\    42nd   St.. 

New    York    City;     201     Occidental    Blvd..     L03 

Angeles,   Cal.    (s). 

MUTUAL  FILM  CORP.,  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

PARALTA  PLAY  INC.,  7  29  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  5  30  0  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  (s). 

PVTHB  EXCHANGE,  IND..  25  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City;  ASTRA  FILM  CORP.,  1  Congress 
St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  (s) ;  ROLIN  FILM  CO.. 
605  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  (s) ; 
PARALTA  STUDIO,  5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Lo; 
Angeles,  Cal.  (s). 

PETROVA  PICTURE  COMPANY,  230  W.  38th 
St.,   N.    Y.    C. 


13  39    Diversey 


ROTHACKER    FILM    MFG.     CO., 

Parkway,  Chicago,  111.  (s). 
SELECT    PICTURES    CORP.,    729    Seventh    Ave., 

New  York  City. 
SELIG  POLYSCOPE  CO.,   Garland  Bldg..   Chicago; 

Western    and    Irving   Park    Blvd.,    Chicago    (s) ; 

3800  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (s) . 
SELZNICK.   LEWIS  J..  ENTERPRISES  INC..    729 

Seventh  Ave.,   New  Y'ork  City. 
SIGNAL  FILM   CORP..    4560   Pasadena  Ave..    Los 

Angeles.  Calif. 
TALMADGE,    CONSTANCE.    729    Seventh  Ave..   N. 

Y.  C. 
TALMADGE.    NORMA,    7  29    Seventh   Ave..    N.    Y. 

C.J  318   East  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y.  C.   (s) . 
TRIANGLE  COMPANY'.  1457  Broadway.  New  Tort 

City;  Culver  City,  Cal.   (s). 
UNIVERSAL  FILM    MFG.    CO.,    1600    Broadway. 

New  York  City;  Universal  City.  Cal.;  Coytesville. 

N.  J.    (s). 
VITAGRAPH   COMPANY    OF    AMERICA,   E.    15  th 

St.    and  Locust  Ave..    Brooklyn.    N.   T.J   Holly- 
wood, Cal. 
WHARTON,  INC.,  Ithaca,   N.   Y. 
WORLD    FILM    CORP.,    130    W.    46th    St..    New 

York  City;  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.   (s). 
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Adeline,  Portland. — Will  Vernon  Steele 
ever  appear  again  on  the  screen?  Just  a 
moment  while  we  gaze  into  our  crystal 
ball.  Ah — the  answer  is — yes!  In  fact, 
Vernon  is  scheduled  to  play  with  Madame 
Petrova  in  her  picturization  of  "Patience 
Sparhawk,"  and  with  Anita  Stewart  in  Vita- 
graph's  "The  'Mind-the-Paint'  Girl."  He's  a 
very  good  actor;  yes.  That  was  Beatriz 
Michelena  who  played  in  "Salomy  Jane" 
and  "Mignon."     Write  soon  again. 

V.  O.,  Minneapolis. — Comments  from  our 
readers,  on  the  current  releases,  are  always 
interesting.  Here's  yours:  "Saw  Norma  Tal- 
madge  in  'Her  Only  Way,'  and  have  de- 
cided that  if  a  man  in  a  baggy  suit,  running 
a  Ford,  can  stand  up  beside  a  perfectly 
tailored  man  with  a  Pierce-Arrow,  and  still 
make  you  love  him  better  than  the  P.  A. 
gentleman — then  he's  there — if  he's  Eugene 
O'Brien."  Don't  miss  the  story  about 
'Gene,  in  this  issue  of  Photoplay.  O'Brien 
is  thirty-four,  unmarried.  Niles  Welch  is 
with  Lasky,  in  Hollywood;  married  to  Dell 
Boone.  Beverly  really  married  F.  X.  B.— 
a  real  screen  romance,  wasn't  it?  Forman  is 
in  the  army  now. 


P.  M.  G.,  Texas. — So  you  have  appeared 
in  pictures  in  your  own  home  town  and  they 
tell  you  you  look  like  Theda  Bara  and  you 
truly  hope  you  do.  And  you  want  to  know 
how  old  Ethel  Barrymore  is  and  if  it's  true 
Marguerite  Clark  married  a  soldier.  We'll 
tell  you:  Mrs.  Colt  is  thirty-nine.  Miss 
Clark  is  now  Mrs.  F.  Palmerson  Williams; 
her  husband  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance 
Department. 


E.  M.  S.,  Los  Angeles. — We  don't  quite 
get  you.  Presume  you  were  ragging,  but 
you  couldn't  get  a  laugh  out  of  us  that  way. 
However,  our  secretary  read  your  letter  and 
said  it  appealed  to  her  sense  of  humor. 
Never  mind — here  are  the  answers  you  want : 
Kenneth  Harlan  is  at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal., 
at  present.  Pronounce  Nazimova  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable. 


Dorothy  Dean,  Duluth. — That  sounds 
like  an  alias.  But  we  enjoyed  your  letter 
mightily — and  join  you  in  hoping  that  there 
are  movies  in  heaven.  You  ask  the  age  of 
Mary  Miles  Minter  and  add — "Now  don't 
tell  me  she  is  sixteen  for  I  know  she's  not." 
Very  well.  Matt  Moore  plays  with  Blanche 
Sweet  in  "The  Unpardonable  Sin";  Owen 
is  not  working  at  present,  and  we  don't  know 
when  he'll  be  seen  on  the  screens  again. 
Francis  and  the  former  Mrs.  Bushman  have 
five  children.  Beverly  Bayne  is  now  Mrs. 
F.  X.  B. 


C.  D.,  Sacto,  Cal. — The  Answer  Man  al- 
ways has  enough  to  do,  thank  you.  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  we  believe,  employs  a  secre- 
tary whose  name  is  Charlotte  Whitney.  It  is 
Miss  Whitney's  business  to  answer  Mary's 
mail  just  as  it  is  ours  to  answer  your  letters. 
Whether  or  not  Miss  Minter  autographs  her 
own  photographs  must  remain  a  secret  unless 
Mary  herself  chooses  to  confide  in  us.  Mar- 
jorie  Daw's  real  name  is  Margaret  House; 
she  is  with  Lasky,  in  Hollywood.  Write 
William  Farnum  and  Tom  Mix  at  Fox's 
western  studios;  Peggy  Hyland,  in  the  east. 
Juanita  Hansen,  Universal;  Eileen  Percy, 
Metro — western.     You're   welcome. 

W.  A.  F.,  Dallas. — So  you  are  sympa- 
thetic. That's  all  right;  but  can  you  be  as 
sympathetic  with  your  friend  in  success  as 
you  are  with  her  in  sorrow?  That  was 
Casson  Ferguson  with  Mary  in  "How  Could 
You,  Jean?"  Albert  Roscoe  with  Constance 
Talmadge   in    "The   Shuttle." 


Daisy,  Jennings,  Okla. — Ella  Hall  is 
married  to  Emory  Johnson;  Viola  Dana  is 
Mrs.  John  Collins,  and  Mae  Murray  was 
Mrs.  Jay  O'Brien  until  the  courts  gave  her 
a  decree  of  divorce  recently.  Mae  Murray 
has  appeared  lately  in  Universal's  "The 
Bride's  Awakening"  and  "Her  Body  in  Bond." 
Miss  Murray's  contract  with  "U"  has  ex- 
pired. June  Caprice's  last  for  Fox  was 
"Little  Miss  Innocence."  Violet  Mersereau 
isn't  married;  and  she's  noncommittal  as  to 
her  age.  So  are  Bessie  Love,  May  Allison, 
Mae  Murray,  and  Vivian  Martin.  .  If  we  pre- 
sumed to  guess  at  their  ages  and  guessed 
right  we  would  be  no  gentleman.  Viola 
Dana  is  twenty;  June  Caprice,  nineteen; 
Lila  Lee,  fifteen.  Marguerite  Clark  and 
Jules  Raucourt  in  "Prunella."  E.  K.  Lin- 
coln and  Barbara  Castleton  in  "For  the  Free- 
dom of  the  World."  Miss  Castleton  is  with 
World  now;  E.  K.  Lincoln  with  Leonce  Fer- 
ret.    Write  again  and  often. 


E.  H.  and  E.  G.,  Cleveland. — Write  to 
Norma  Talmadge  care  Select  in  N.  Y.  As 
Eugene  O'Brien  may  be  back  on  the  stage 
by  the  time  you  read  this,  you  had  better 
address  him  at  the  Hotel  Royalton,  N.  Y. 
He  has  done  three  more  pictures  with  Miss 
Talmadge  after  "Her  Only  Way."  I  think 
both  stars  will  send  you  their  photographs. 


Shoji  Houda,  Tokyo-fu,  Japan. — Charles 
Chaplin  may  be  addressed  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club,  L.  A.,  Cal.  His  latest  pic- 
ture is  called  "Shoulder  Arms!"  It  is  better 
to  make  people  laugh  than  weep,  and  it  is 
harder.  Yes,  we  saw  "Flower  of  the  Dusk," 
and  liked  Viola  Dana,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  public  doesn't  want  so  much  gloom 
in  their  picture  entertainment  at  present. 
At  the  final  tearful  fade-out,  a  Jackie  be- 
hind us  grumbled:  "Give  us  something 
funny."     And  it's  only  fair. 


Allen  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Mildred 
Harris  is  seventeen.  She  is  not  married. 
Sometime  ago  there  was  a  rumor  that  she 
was  engaged  to  Charlie  Chaplin,  but  it  has 
been  denied.     So  there's  a  chance  for  you. 


A.  C,  Karori,  Wellington,  N.  Z. — Edith 
Reeves  opposite  Howard  Hickman  in  "Moral 
Fabric"  in  the  character  of  Amy  Winthrop. 
Louise  Brownell  and  Frank  Mills  were  in  the 
supporting  cast.  Yes — I  too  was  disap- 
pointed in  Niagara  Falls.  You  know  every 
American  bride  goes  there  on  her  honey- 
moon; and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  disap- 
pointments in  American  married  life. 


Curious,  Seattle. — This  is  the  best  we 
can  do  for  you;  Alma  Rubens  is  five  feet 
seven  inches  tall.  We  can't  tell  you  how 
tall  the  others  are;  and  your  guess  is  as 
good    as    ours. 

J.  B.  N.,  Los  Angeles. — Marjorie  Daw 
was  born  Margaret  House,  in  Colorado 
Springs.  She  is  sixteen,  and  made  her  first 
screen  appearance  for  Universal.  When  she 
went  to  Lasky  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  Geraldine  Farrar,  whose  protegee  she  be- 
came, and  with  whom  she  appeared  in  "Joan 
the  Woman."  Lately  Marjorie  has  been 
seen  as  Douglas  Fairbanks'  leading  woman. 
Perhaps  you  mean  Bud  Post,  who  took  the 
part  of  Butch  Saunders  in  "M'Liss,"  or 
Charles  Ogle,  who  played  Yuba  Bill.  Be 
more  specific  next  time,  please. 


Virginia,  Atlanta. — Why,  no — Madge 
Evans  hasn't  taken  a  stage  name.  Haven't 
you  seen  her  in  World  pictures  lately? 
She's  playing  right  along,  starring  in  some 
pictures  and  featured  in  others. 
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Young  Woman! 


Your  Chance 

Has  Come! 

Thousands  of  men  have  stepped  out  of 
positions  in  office,  store  and  factory  to 
answer  the  call  to  the  colors. 

This  means  that  thousands  of  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  positions  vital 
to  the  country's  business,  positions  pay- 
ing splendid  salaries,  are  now  open  to 
women.  This  is  your  chance  to  serve  your 
country.  You  can  play  a  real  part  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  by  carrying  on  the 
work  of  some  man  at  the  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  can  make  more  money 
than  you  ever  could  make  before. 

Your  chance  has  come !  And  there  is  a 
way  by  which  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
prepare  for  it.  For  27  years  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  been  training  thousands  of  women 
and  girls  at  home,  in  spare  time,  for  suc- 
cess in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  adver- 
tising, architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, civil  service  and  many  other  lines. 

You  can  do  what  thousands  of  other 
women  have  done.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  present  position,  I.  C.  S. 
training  will  get  you  a  better  one.  No 
matter  what  work  you  like  best,  some  of 
the  280  I.  C.  S.  home-study  courses  will 
fill  your  needs. 

Don 't  let  your  opportunity  slip  by.  You 
can  have  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
you  have  always  wanted.  Let  the  I.  C.  S. 
help  you.  It  costs  nothing  to  find  out 
how  and  does  not  obligate  you  in  the  least. 

Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  today ! 


TEAR     OUT     HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  6490,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 


□  Bookkeeping 

8  Accounting 
stenography  ami  Typewriting 
L  J  Business  English 
D  Letter  Writing 
II  Commercial  Illustrating 

□  Advertising 

□  Show-Card  Writing 

8  Salesmanship 
Architectural  Drawing 

□  Mechanical  Drawing 


Home  Dressmaking 

Professional  Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Cooking 

Civil  Service 

Automobile  Running 

Poultry  Farming 

Teaching 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 


Name_ 
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Faco  Powder 

5CK       l 


Vivaudou's 
Litest  Creation 

"Pour        / 
!  la  France'/, 


Send    ISc    to 
VIVAUDOL 

(Dept.23Ttmes 
Bldg.  VewYorA, 
of,  if  you  live 
in  Canada* 
I'i  va  ii  doit, 
St.  Paul  Street, 
If  est,  Montreal) 
/"'  a  generous 
sample  of  Lady 
Wiry  lixtract. 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  pennv.  Send  your  name  and  finder  size  and  say, 
"Send  me  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  frold  ring  on  10 
days'  "free  trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home. 
When  it  comes  merely  deposit  $3.75  with  the  postman  and  then 
wear  the  ring  for  10  lull  days.  If  you,  or  If  any  of  your  friends 
can  tall  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy 
it.  send  us  $2.00  a  month  until  $16.75  has  been  paid. 
\V«*;i-a  TJau  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
Write  lOaay  solid  Kold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
ladies'  or  men's).  Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 
Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Av.,  Dept.  1538,  Chi 


No  Woman  Can  Resist 
This  HERMO  Bargain 

To  acquaint  women  of  fashion  every- 
where with  the  distinctive  virtues  of 

HERMO    ALMOND    CREAM     unequalled    for 

cleaning,  freshening  and  invigorating  the  skin, 

HERMO  FACE    POWDER,  daintily  perfumed, 

:y.  adheres  perfectly    (flesh,   white  and  brunette), 

we  make  this  attractive 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

We  will  send,  postpaid. a  fullsize 

$1.00  bos  «»f  rUrmo  Face  Powder, 

a  full  size  50c  jar  of  Hermo  Almond 

Cream,  and  Beauty  Book  "Guide 

to  Beauty."  full  $1.50  worth  for 

$1.     Send  SI    today    as    offer    is 

limited      State  shade  of  powder 

wanted.  Every  article  guaranteed 

to.  please.  Remit  by  money  order, 

currency. or  U.S.  stamps.    Money 

refunded  If  dissatisfied. 

HERMO  CO.,  542  E.  63rd  St.,  Dept.  Ill,  CHICAGO 


h  iff  he 


The  Mary  Pickford  Manicure  File 

The  Handle  is  Guaranteed  to  be  made 
from  wood  of  the  house  in  Canada  in  which  Mary 
Pickford  was  born  and  spent  her  girlhood.  A  Lucky 
Piece,  the  envy  of  all  your  friends,  a  magnetic 
charm,  a  treasured  keepsake,  an  inspiration,  a 
close  association  with  filmdom's  most  winsome, 
beautiful,  lovable,  dainty  Star,  Mary  Pickford. 
Manicure  File  50c,  Cuticle  knife  50c,  Button  hook 
50c.  Set  of  3,$1.  All  handles  guaranteed  genuine. 
Address:    HANDCRAFT,  Oept.  B,  Allentown,  Pa. 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
i£"N  V\  Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
^EKjtl  Anti-BPptic  Ear  Drams  restored  my  hearing 
ll*  find  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones.  Cannot 
be  seen  when  worn.  Kasy  to  put  in.  easy  to 
~  "■jf*  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforts."  Inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A."b.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.City 


Tony  S. — Was  Roscoe  Arbuckle  always  a 
movfe  star,  or  did  he  once  work  for  a  liv- 
ing? No.  Roscoe  has  always  been  an  actor. 
Afraid  we  can't  help  you  to  find  an  actor 
who  "wants  a  good  cook  that  is  clean  and 
boover-ish."  But  we  wish  you  luck,  Hash- 
imura  Togo.  Roscoe  doesn't  give  his  weight, 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Roscoe 
doesn't  really  weigh  so  much  as  we  think 
he  does.  It's  the  same  psychic  reason  that 
causes  an  actress  to  keep  her  age  a  secret. 


G.  M.  C,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. — You  think 
Photoplay  is  the  very  best  publication 
printed,  and  you  wouldn't  miss  it  for  any- 
thing. No — some  of  the  very  best  ideas  have 
been  expressed  by  unworthy  people,  with 
little  or  no  sincerity.  Great  discoveries  are 
often  accidental.  William  Hart  was  born  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  is  not  married — yet. 
He  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  We  want  you  to 
write  again  soon. 


H.  S.,  Seattle. — Sorry,  but  one  of  your 
questions  is  against  the  rules,  and  the  other 
is  answered  elsewhere.  You  don't  like  to  see 
Madge  Kennedy  in  grotesque  make-up  such 
as  she  wore  in  "The  Service  Star"?  But  one 
cannot  be  clever  and  beautiful  at  the  same 
time.  You're  right — most  of  us  prefer  the 
beautiful,  especially  on  the  screen.  Most  ex- 
pressed emotions  are  ugly — sorrow,  with 
tears;  thought,  with  furrows;  laughter — 
have  you  noticed  how  few  women  are  beau- 
tiful when  they  laugh? 


E.  M.  A.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. — You  say,  in 
a  western  town  they  have  a  sign  on  the 
piano — "Don't  shoot  the  pianist;  he  is  doing 
his  best."  The  pianist  at  our  suburban  the- 
ater loves  to  play  "Hearts  and  Flowers" 
for  the  wedding  scene,  and  an  ancient  tune 
from  tin-pan  alley  when  the  heroine  weeps  at 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  father.  You  want 
a  story  about  Jack  Mower,  Margarita 
Fisher's  leading  man?  Mower  was  born 
in  Honolulu  in  1800.  He  was  champion 
swimmer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  four  years. 
Address — American  studios,  Santa  Barbara — 
will  reach  him. 


Winnie,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. — Don't  see 
why  all  you  girls  are  so  anxious  for  the 
Answer  Man  to  marry.  Why,  Winnie,  I'd 
rather  disappoint  a  few  women  for  a  while 
than  disappoint  one  woman  for  life.  Her- 
bert Heyes  in  "Heart  of  the  Sunset."  Alice 
Brady  in  "The  Ordeal  of  Rosetta."  Write 
to  one  of  the  exchanges. 


Dorothy  Dore. — Norma  Talmadge  is 
married  to  Joseph  Schenck,  her  manager. 
Many  pictures  are  padded,  which  makes 
them  much  too  long ;  but  did  you  know  that 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  theater  a  tragedy 
in  twenty  acts  was  not  unusual?  Glad  the 
motion  picture  is  a  mile-a-minute  art? 


Catherine  Lois,  Montana. — Why,  Cath- 
erine, we're  dreadfully  sorry  about  that.  But 
then  there's  no  sorrow  that  time  cannot  heal, 
or  custom  stale.  No,  that's  all  mixed  up — 
anyway — you'll  get  over  it.  Write  to  Kath- 
lyn  Williams  at  the  Lasky  studios  in  Holly- 
wood; Vivian  Reed  was  with  Selig  last. 


Chums,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Von  Hindenburg 
— who  has  been  called,  on  the  screens,  "Von 
Hindenbug"  and  "Von  Hindering  Bug" — 
admits  that  the  Germans  have  been  "set 
back,  but  this  is  a  fortune  of  war  with 
which  we  must  reckon."  Quite  right.  Jack 
Pickford  enlisted  in  the  navy.  You  want 
pictures  of  Charles  Ray?  Douglas  Fair- 
banks comes  within  the  new  draft  ruling 
which  includes  men  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
five. 


C.  B.,  Hallfax,  Nova  Scotia. — Dorothy 
Dalton  is  not  married  now.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Lew  Cody.  Write  to  her  at  the 
Thomas  H.  Ince  studios.  The  greatest  minds 
are  often  the  simplest.  It  is  said  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  that  he  is  not  at  all  clever  to 
talk  to.  Don't  you  see — he  puts  all  his  epi- 
grams and  aphorisms  and  subtle  satire  on 
paper.  

Polly,  Dora. — Emory  Johnson,  the  hus- 
band of  Ella  Hall,  plays  with  Little  Mary 
in  "Johanna  Enlists."  J.  Warren  Kerri- 
gan's new  picture  is  called  "A  Burglar  for  a 
Night,"  for  Paralta;  he  is  now  making  pic- 
tures for  his  own  company,  newly  formed. 
Marguerite  Clark  says  she  is  thirty-one. 
The  Dolly  Sisters  appear  as  "The  Million 
Dollar  Dollies"  on  the  screen.  They  are 
singing  and  dancing  in  "Oh,  Look!"  on  the 
stage.  One  of  them  is  married  to  Harry 
Fox.  Blanche  Sweet's  new  pictures  are  "The 
Hushed  Hour"  and  "The  Unpardonable  Sin." 
Fairbanks'  latest  are  "Bound  in  Morocco" 
and  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling." 


C.  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — We  have  many 
correspondents  from  your  city.  Yes,  we 
heard  that  "President  Wilson  passed  unrec- 
ognized in  Boston;  but  then  how  can  one 
expect  one  to  know  one  in  Boston  without 
an  introduction?"  Theda  Bara  is  twenty- 
eight;  Mary  Miles  Minter,  twelve  years 
younger.  The  others  don't  give  their  ages. 
Norman  Kerry  was  reported  fa*  he  engaged 
to  Constance  Talmadge.  "What  is  toe  proper 
form  used  in  writing  to  a  star  for  a  photo?" 
Is  there  any?  So  far  as  we  know,  that 
school  is  a  good  one.  You  say  you  don't 
think  you'll  ever  be  able  to  thank  us  for 
answering  your  questions.     Well,  don't  ti 


Patty  Ann  Lee,  Butte,  Montana. — Lu- 
cille Zintheo  has  appeared  in  Lasky  pictures; 
Helen  Arnold,  for  Metro.  Don't  think  Pho- 
toplay will  have  another  contest:  for  some 
time,  anyway.  Discontent  means  progress; 
when  you're  satisfied  with  yourself  you'll 
never  get  on.  Glad  Photoplay  is  your  best 
friend,  but  not  your  only  friend.  It 
shouldn't  be  so  hard  for  you  to  make  friends 
as  you  say.    Write  us  again. 


B.  C,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. — If  I  were  a 
twin  sister  with  auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes 
and  fifteen  years,  I  wouldn't  want  to  break 
into  the  movies.  Think  it  over  for  a  few 
years  and  then  write  me  again.  In  romance, 
the  man  should  have  a  sense  of  humor;  the 
woman  should  lack  one.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  love  to  a  woman 
with  a  sense  of  humor — she  invariably  laughs 
at  one.  Write  to  Herbert  Rawlinson,  care  J. 
Stuart  Blackton,  Blackton  studios,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  

A.  K.  C,  Minneapolis. — Here's  all  we  can 
tell  you  about  Fritz  Leiber:  His  stage  ca- 
reer has  been  with  People's  Stock  in  Chicago 
and  with  such  stars  as  Julia  Marlowe,  David 
Warfield,  Petrova  and  Mantell.  He  has 
played  for  Metro,  and  appeared  in  Fox's 
"Cleopatra."  He  motors,  Fritz  does,  and 
he  plays  golf.  You  may  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  such  personal  questions  as  "Are 
you  married?"  and  "Are  you  of  draft  age?" 
at  his  home,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


Lawrence  Oien,  Idaho. — Several  readers 
have  written  in  about  the  conflicting  answers 
to  the  Wally  Reid  queries.  'Twas  this  way: 
one  answer,  saying  that  Wally  was  in  train- 
ing at  Camp  Lewis,  was  written  first;  then 
after  we  heard  that  it  was  only  a  man  im- 
personating Wally  at  Camp  Lewis,  we 
wrote  the  other  answer,  saying  he  was  still 
with  Lasky.  A  fair  explanation  to  a  fair 
question.     Write    again. 


Every  advertisement  in  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  13  guaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

"The  Darlin'  Vamp,"  Moorestown,  N. 
J. — Vamps  are  not  so  good  now.  For  a 
while  a  theater  manager  had  only  to  adver- 
tise a  vampire  picture — so-called — to  give 
his  ticket-seller  nervous  prostration  and  the 
lobby  of  his  theater  every  indication  of  pros- 
perity. But  the  picture-public  are  beginning 
to  discriminate.  There  was  a  portrait  of 
Pauline  Frederick  on  the  cover  for  June, 
1017;  unfortunately,  we  are  all  out  of  that 
issue  of  Photoplay.  You  like  our  fktioni- 
zations  of  screen  stories.  Thank  you.  Here 
are  some  of  Carlyle  Blackwell's  pictures  for 
World  Film:  "The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds," "A  Leap  to  Fame,"  "The  Golden 
Wall,"  "His  Royal  Highness,"  "The  Caba- 
ret," "The  Beloved  Blackmailer,"  "The 
Good-for-Nothing,"  "By  Hook  or  Crook," 
"The  Road  to  France,"  the  fictionization  of 
which  appears  in  this  issue  of  Photoplay. 
Some  of  his  very  old  films  were  "Out  in  the 
Rain,"  "The  Wrong  Box"  and  "The  Honor 
System."     Anything  else? 


Tri-Color,  Miami,  Okla. — That  is  Mar- 
guerite Clark's  real  name — or  was,  until  she 
took  another.  Now  it's  Mrs.  F.  Palmerson 
Williams.  Her  late  releases  have  been,  "Out 
of  a  Clear  Sky"  and  "Three  Men  and  a 
Girl."  Following  is  the  cast  of  "The  Secret 
Kingdom":  King  Phillip  (Phillip  Ban,) 
Charles  Richman ;  Mme.  Savatz,  Dorothy 
Kelly;  Princess  Julia,  Arline  Pretty;  Juan, 
William  Dunn;  Prime  Minister  Simond, 
Joseph  Kilgour;  Count  Ramon,  De  Jalma 
West. 


Antoinette,  Walsenburg,  Colo. — You 
can  just  bet  you  can  join  our  club — if  it  is 
a  club.  You're  wrong — "Cleopatra"  did  not 
make  Theda  Bara  famous;  tfiough  it  may 
have  added  to  her  long  list  of  admirers — of 
which  you  are  one.  "I  simply  adore  Theda 
Bara,"  you  say;  "I  just  can't  miss  her."  No 
one  can,  Antoinette.  Write  to  her  care  Fox 
in  New  York.  She  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1890,  and  her  real  name  is  Theo- 
dosia  Goodman.  There  was  an  interview 
with  Miss  Bara  in  the  May,  191 7,  issue  of 
Photoplay.  Irene  Castle  has  short  hair; 
and  we  believe  Texas  Guinan  and  Louise 
Glaum  have,  too.  No  trouble  at  all;  write 
again. 


Lillian  K.,  Texas. — Fatty  Arbuckle  is 
married  to  Minta  Durfee,  who  used  to  play 
in  Keystone  comedies.  Very  likely  you  have 
seen  her — she's  a  petite  brunette  with  large 
dark  eyes;  and  she  has  played  in:  "His 
Wife's  Mistake,"  "Mickey,"  and  in  several 
pictures  with  her  husband.  Arbuckle's  new 
one  is  called  "The  Cook."  Al  St.  John, 
who  plays  with  him,  is  his  nephew.  Helen 
Holmes  was  married — to  J.  P.  McGowan,  her 
director;  but  they  are  now  divorced.  An- 
tonio Moreno  is  not  married. 


A.  Stern,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Please  be  more 
specific.  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  know 
if  we  have  answered  a  query  from  "Margaret, 
Indianapolis?"  If  you  really  want  to  know 
about  Earle  Williams,  we  can  tell  you  that 
he  recently  signed  a  new  contract  with  Vita- 
graph;  that  he  is  unmarried,  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  is  a  native  Californian. 


Katherine  H.,  Calumet,  Mich. — Some- 
day we  are  going  to  get  real  angry.  We  have 
repeatedly  told  you  all,  that  we  cannot  give 
advice  or  instructions  on  how  to  enter  the 
movies;  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  any 
impression  and  you  keep  on  asking  us  just 
the  same.  Again  we  say — that  if  there  were 
any  sure  way  of  "breaking  in,"  the  Answer 
Man  would  have  done  so  long  since.  (Seri- 
ously, folks,  the  Answer  Man  wouldn't  be  a 
movie  actor  for  love"  or  money.) 
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how  we  can  offer  such 
splendid  grades  at  thi9 
tremendously  low  fig- 
ure. But  low  prices 
are  the  Basch  estab* 
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Let  Diamond* 
Make  You  Money  ! 
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these  beautiful  stones 
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more.  Diamonds  are 
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FRFP  I?  van.it.  atinn  Just  select  any  diamond  from  this  ad- 
r  IYLiLi  b  AdllllllaUUU  vertisement  or  from  our  catalog  and  we  will 

send  it  for  FREE  examination,  without  obligating  >ou  to  bay  unless  you  are  folly  convinced 
it  is  the  best  value  you  can  obtain  for  your  money— you  take  norisk.  We  pay  all  charges. 

Write  for  1919  Diamond  Book 

We  will  send  you  postpaid  free  a  copy  of  the  Basch  DeLuxc  Book  that  shows  you  how  to  save  one- 
half  to  one-third  on  diamonds  and  jewelry.    Contains  expert  facts  on  diamonds,  showing  you  how  to  buy  safe. 

Brimful  of  Christmas  Suggestions 

The  book  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  fine  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  silverware, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  beautiful  creations  in  all  styles  and  prices  that  you  can  have  sent  you  for  tree  examination 
before  buying.   Send  postcard  for  your  freo  copy  NOWI 

Dept.  Y3520,    State /*!•__  _-.     IT    C      A 
and  Quincy  Streets  V>IlICClgUy  XJ%  tJo  r\.* 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 


OUR  IRRESISTIBLE,  CHARMING 

"LADY  LOVE"  PREPARATIONS 


R0UCE    £V£  BROW  PENCIL  LIP  SUCK.  PEREUM 

bring  great  joy  to  the  woman  of  refined  tastes.  To  prove  their 
merits  mora  widely  we  are  mating  a  SPECIAL  OFFER,  for  a 
snort  time  only,  of  the  illustrated  products. 

The  assortment  retails  at  $2.80  as  follows: 
Sortie  Perfume    .    .    .    $0.75  Bo*  Face  Powder    .    .    SO.50 

Three  Sachet  Pqts.     .         .30  Pkg.  Bath  Powder    .    .        .25 

Pkc   Nail  Polish  ...  .r5  Bottle  Rouge 25 

Lip  Stick 25  Eye  Pencil 25 

Our  special  price  for  the  complete  assortment,  every-  ftl  Q  Hf 
thing  full  size  and  guaranteed,  and  prepaid,  only  .  .  .  «I»aV»0«J> 
This  Is  less  than  wholesale.  Bat  glad  to  let  you  have  It,  while  offer 
lasts,  to  include  you  in  our  permanent  clientele.  Remember— money 
refunded  If  not  satisfied.  Send  M.  O..  cash  or  stamps,  we'll  ship  the 
dclnrhtfollQpackacesof  LADY  LOVE  preparationshyre turn  delivery. 
NAT.  SOAP  &  PERFUME  CO.,  152  N.  Wells  St..  Dept.  |0A  Chicago 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE 
A    SATIN   SKIN 

APPLY  SATIN  SKIN    CREAM, 
THEN  SATIN  SKIN  POWDER. 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  in  the 
"World  War"  It  i9  doubtful  If  the  song  which  will  be 
known  as  the  "Hit  of  the  War."  has  as  yet  made  its 
appearance.  While  it  Is  true  that  such  War  Songs  as 
"Over  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some  im- 
pression, have  Our  Bovs  adopted  another  "It's  A  Long 
Way  To  Tipperary."  which  has  been  the  great  favorite 
with  the  "English  Tommies"?  Inasmuch  as  several 
Commanders  of  our  training  cantonments  have  requested 
boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a  song,  it  appears  to 
be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as 
the  subject  for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so.  you 
may  secure  some  valuable  information  and  assistance  by 
writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE."  We 
revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  secure 
copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems    submitted     examined    FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  860aiety  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FREE  BOOK 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  in  your  own 
home,  atone-quarter  usual  cost. 

Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written  Method 
ia  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  and  heads  of  State  Conservatories. 
Successful  25  years.  Play  chorda  at  one*  and  complete  piece  in  every 
key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  young.  All  music  fres.  Diplo- 
ma granted.  Write  todavfor64-pape  free  book,  "How  toStudy  Music." 
M.  L.  QUENN  CONSERVATORY.  Studio  P  K,  Social  Union  Bldg.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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In  reel  life 


fH  PaJa55§|^ 


"TheNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation! 
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Hair  on  the  Underarm 
Removed  with  El-Rado 

There  is  cleanliness  and  comfort  in  hair-free 
underarms.  An  occasional  uie  of  El-Rado  enables 
you  to  wear  with  refinement  and  taste  sleeveless 
frocks  or  sheer  fabric  blouses. 

El-Rado  is  a  liquid  —  sanitary,  colorless,  easily 
applied  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  To  use 
El-Rado  is  no  more  trouble  than  washing  the  skin, 
and  quite  as  harmless— it  does  not  stimulate  or 
coarsen  later  hair  growth.  El-Rado  is  a  safe,  agree- 
able, most  "womanly"  way  to  remove  hair  from  the 
face,  neck,  underarms  or  limbs. 

Users  of  powdered  hair  removers  will  find  an  occa- 
sional use  of  El-Rado  liquid  is  good  for  the  skin. 

Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  remover  at  any  toilet 
goods  counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and  $1.00.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  P.,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
Canadian  Address.  132  St.  Paul  West,  Montreal 

Send  for  my  Book 

Improve  Your  Face 
By  Making  Faces 

25c  coin  or  stamps 

This  book  contains  a  complete  course 
of  insiruriinns  in  Physical  Culture 
for  the  Face. 

More  than  90,060  persons 
[are  following  these  instruc- 
tions today.  They  will  do 
more  to  build  beauty  than  all 
the  paint  and  powder  in  the 
world,  for  they  get  right  at 
the  root  of  your  facial  defects 
and  overcome  them. 

Not  simple  or  silly.    Just 

physical   culture   applied  to 

the  facial  muscles;    common  sense  —  that's  all.    If 

you  want  to  improve  your  looks,  send  25  cents  for 

the  book,  today,  at  once,  while  it's  on  your  mind 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

Studio  5200,  127  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


50  a  Month 


2L 
__      The  master- 
piece of  watch 
manufacture — adjust. 

%i  ed  to  the  second,  positions,  tem- 

%  perature  and  isochronism.    En* 

|  cased  at  factory  into  your  choice 

of  tbe  exi"oisi  te  new  watch  cases. 

21  Jewel 
Burlington 

ikd  and  women  *— * 

The  great  Burlington  Watch  sent  on  simple  request. 
Pay  at  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the  watch  at 
the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book 

See  handsome  color  illustrations  of  all  the  newest 
designs  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose   from. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard   is  CBough. 
Get  this  offer  while  it  lasts.    Write  today. 
Burlington  Watch  Co.  DepL  *S38.  l<)|li&  Marshal*  BlvJ._flii_Cjgo_ 


IPrice-To  Introduce 

To  prove  to  you  that  our  blue- 
white  MKXICAN  DIAMOND  exactly 
resembles  the  finest  genuine 
South  African  Gem.  with  same 
dazzling, rainbow-hued  brillian- 
cy (Cnaranleed  i,  we  will  send  you 
thisbeautiful.hiwh-grade.12.kt. 
gold-filled  Tiff.  Ring  set  with 
1-kt.  gem.  regular  catalog  price 
84.98,  for  One-Half  Prlo»,  $2.30. 
Same  gem  in  Gent' s  Heavy  Tooth 
BelcherIting,catulogprice.S6.26, 
for  $3.10.  Wonderful,  dazzling, 
rainbow  brilliancy.  Guaranteed 20 
Yean.  Send  81.00  and  we  will  ship  ('  O.D  for  Free  examina- 
tion. Money  back  if  not  please. I,  Ihss  actual  handling 
charges.  Act  quick.  Slate  size.  Offer  limited.  Only 
one  to  a  customer.  Catalog  Iree.  Agents  Wanted. 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO.,  Department  C.  B. .  Las  Cruces,  NEW  MEXICO 
'  Excluaivc  Controllers  of  the  Genuine  Mexican  Diamond) 


Only  $2.50 


Every  advertisement  in  PKotoplay 
is  guaranteed,  not  only  by  tke 
advertiser,  but   by    tke   publisher 


Questions  and  Answers 


(Continued) 


D.  M.  W.,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina. — 
G.  M.  Anderson  has  been  threatening  to  re- 
turn to  the  screen  for  some  time  now.  He 
says  his  new  picture  will  be  called  "Naked 
Hands."  Mary  Pickford's  new  pictures  are 
"How  Could  You,  Jean?"  "Captain  Kidd, 
Jr.,"  and  her  very  latest  is  "Johanna  Enlists," 
from  Rupert  Hughes'  story.  Tom  Meighan 
played  the  school-master  in  "M'Liss."  Did 
you  send  a  quarter  with  your  request  for 
Miss  Clark's  picture?  Yes,  Anna  Case  is  in 
the  movies;  she  made  a  picture  called  "The 
Golden  Hope"  for  Julius  Steger.  Please 
write  again. 


A.  F.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can. — Haven't 
a  record  of  that.  Eugene  O'Brien  isn't  mar- 
ried. 


Sessue  and  Mary  Kan,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
— James  Kirkwood  with  Mary  in  "The 
Eagle's  Mate."  Rhea  Mitchell  played  oppo- 
site Sessue  Hayakawa  in  "The  Typhoon." 
You  say,  "Sent  for  one  of  your  books, 
'Stars  of  the  Photoplay,'  and  am  enjoying 
it  extremely.  I  think  it  well  worth  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  cents." 


Esther,  Minn. — Address  Ann  Pennington 
care  Famous  Players  studio,  N.  Y. — and  her 
name  is  still  Pennington.  Her  hair  is  light 
brown,  her  eyes  dark.  Mollie  King — not 
married — is  twenty;  she  has  reddish -brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  is  singing  and  giv- 
ing imitations  now  in  the  Century's  Mid- 
night Revue.     Anne  Luther  is  twenty-three. 


M.  P.  Fan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Mary 
Pickford  is  your  favorite.  And  you  want 
her  picture  on  the  cover  of  Photoplay.  Miss 
Pickford  is  not  working  at  the  present  time; 
she  is  taking  a  long  vacation  and  considering 
offers  from  various  film  companies.  We 
have  never  spoken  of  ourselves  as  being  old. 
After  all,  it's  a  state  of  mind,  isn't  it?  Surely 
— write  often. 


Anna  Belle,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
— Anna  Belle,  it  simply  is  true  that  Carlyle 
Blackwell  was  married  once  but  not  now. 
Mrs.  Blackwell,  who  was  Ruth  Hartman, 
divorced  him.  There  are  two  children,  we 
believe.  Carlyle  is  playing  right  along  in 
World  pictures  and  you  may  write  to  him 
at  their  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  studios. 


Adele  L.,  Hoboken. — Why  do  you  peo- 
ple so  enjoy  prying  into  pasts?  If  your 
favorite  is  older  than  she  looks,  you're  dis- 
appointed. If  they  lie  about  their  age,  you 
distrust  'em;  and  if  they  look  youthful  and 
tell  the  truth  about  it,  you  think  they're 
not  clever.  But,  since  you  ask  it,  here  goes : 
Irving  Cummings  and  Tom  Moore  are 
about  thirty;  Jack  Pickford,  nine  years 
younger.  Bessie  Barriscale  doesn't  give  her 
age,  but  we  believe  she  is  in  her  late  twen- 
ties. Mabel  Normand  is  about  twenty- 
four;    Alice  Joyce  is  twenty-eight. 


U.  O.  Me.,  A.  N.  Sir. — Not  now,  we 
don't.  Address  Alma  Rubens  care  Triangle, 
Culver  City;  Anita  Stewart,  Vitagraph, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Alice  Brady,  Select,  N. 
Y. ;  Constance  and  Norma  Talmadge,  Select ; 
Mary  McLaren,  Universal  City;  Mary  Miles 
Minter,  American,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Alice  Lake  with  Herbert  Rawlinson  in 
"Come  Through."  Anita  Stewart  has  en- 
tirely recovered  from  her  illness.  See  her 
in  "The  'Mind-the-Paint'  Girl."  You  can 
just  bet  we  want  to  hear  from  you  again. 


E.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Carter 
De  Havens  are  not  in  pictures  at  the  present 
time,  but  have  returned  to  the  musical 
comedy  stage.  Believe  they  were  last  seen 
in  vaudeville.  The  only  address  we  can 
give  is  Universal  City,  Cal.;  send  your  let- 
ter there  and  it  may  be  forwarded. 


Katherine  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — You 
liked  "Prunella."  So  did  we.  Without  ex- 
ception it  was  the  most  beautifully  handled 
picture  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
"Pierrot's"  name  is  Jules  Raucourt.  He 
was  born  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1890; 
educated  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared in  many  well-known  plays  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  Came  to  New 
York  where  he  played  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  His  screen  career  has  been  with 
Famous  Players,  Empire-Mutual  and  Metro, 
and  includes  such  pictures  as  "The  Out- 
cast," "Rose  of  the  Alley,"  "My  Wife." 
Raucourt  has  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
You  may  address  him  22  W.  72nd  St.,  N. 
Y.  C.  Grace  Cunard  is  not  playing  now. 
Eddie  Polo  is  still  with  Universal.  You 
don't  like  the  old  pictures  re-issued  under 
new  names?     Elmo  Lincoln  is  twenty-nine. 


R.  A.,  Chicago.  —  The  information  you 
saw  in  Photoplay  was  entirely  right — 
Theda  Bara  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Sahara  Desert  story  is  just  a  press-agent's 
dream;  but  you  aren't  the  only  one  to  be 
taken  in  by  it.  Mary  McAlister  is  about 
eight  years  old.  Mary  Miles  Minter  never 
neglects  a  request  for  a  photograph.  The 
Fox  studios  in  Hollywood  have  not  been 
moved. 


B.  Paterson. — Miriam  Cooper  was  "The 
Friendless  One"  in  Griffith's  Sun  Play;  Lil- 
lian Gish,  the  "Woman  who  Rocked  the 
Cradle."  Elmer  Clifton  played  "The  Rhap- 
sode;" Walter  Long,  the  "Musketeer  of  the 
Slums."  You're  right — Seena  Owen  was 
"Princess  Atterea;"  Alfred  Paget  was  "Bel- 
shazzar."  Visitors  are  not  permitted  in  most 
of  the  studios.  Here  are  the  birth  dates 
you  asked  for:  Mary  Miles  Minter,  April 
1,  1902;  June  Caprice,  1899;  Mae  Marsh, 
1897;  Mary  Pickford,  1893;  Wallace  Reid, 
1892 ;  Harold  Lockwood,  1887 ;  Earle  Foxe, 
1888;  and  Jack  Pickford,  1896.  They  don't 
give  the  day  and  month.  The  others  won't 
tell  us  how  old  they  are.  We  wish  you  suc- 
cess.    Write  again. 


Mrs.  R.  M.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Alice 
Joyce  is  Mrs.  Tom  Moore  in  private  life. 
She  lives  in  New  York,  and  has  a  little 
daughter,  Alice  Mary  Moore.  Miss  Joyce 
never  appeared  on  the  legitimate  stage;  she 
was  a  telephone  operator  and  artist's  model 
before  entering  the  picture  field. 


A.  K.,  Baltimore,  Md. — Jane  Lee  and 
Virginia  Lee  Corbin  are  not  the  same,  nor 
are  they  related.  Both  are  kid  stars  for 
Fox;  Jane  is  co-starred  with  her  sister 
Katherine  and  they  are  known  as  "the  baby- 
grands."  Virginia  Lee  Corbin  is  the  golden- 
haired  child  who  played  in  the  Fox  fairy- 
tales. 


J.  McC,  Austin,  Texas.  —  Some  of  the 
stars  answer  their  own  mail;  others  employ 
secretaries.  Madge  Kennedy  was  a  very 
well  known  comedienne  on  the  stage.  She 
is  now  with  Goldwyn  and  may  be  reached 
at  the  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  studios.  Maude 
Adams  and  Grace  George  have  often  been 
offered  moving  picture  contracts  but  both 
say  they  will  never  appear  on  the  screen. 
Thanks  for  your  good  wishes;  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  any  time. 


Irma  U.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Alice 
Brady's  address  is  given  elsewhere  in  these 
columns;  think  she'll  send  you  a  picture. 
Please  come  again. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Concluded) 


H.  B.,  III. — Glad  you  like  us;  we  like  you, 
too.  Address  William  Brady  at  The  Play- 
house, N.  Y.  That's  sure  to  reach  him. 
Your  letter  had  to  await  its  turn;  we  were 
awfully  busy  last  month.  It  looks  as  though 
this  month's  mail  was  going  to  be  a  record 
breaker,  too.  

Soldier,  Camp  Fremont,  Cal. — Margaret 
Thompson  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen. 
She  may  be  addressed  care  Mr.  Allen  at  the 
Thos.  H.  Ince  studios  in  Hollywood.  She 
isn't  playing  now.  Ask  us  some  more  ques- 
tions; we're  particularly  pleased  to  receive 
those  letters  headed:  "With  the  Colors." 


"TEDDrE,"  Larchmont,  N.  Y.— Well,  well 
— just  when  we  were  about  to  throw  up  our 
job,  along  comes  that  letter  from  you  that 
makes  the  skies  all  rosy  and  life  again  worth 
living.  And  we  thought  we  weren't  ever 
going  to  hear  from  you  again !  It  is  the 
privilege  of  kings  and  editors  to  use  "we;" 
but  pretty  soon  it  will  just  be  the  privilege 
of  editors.  They  are  the  only  real  despots, 
anyway.  Believe  that — and  we'll  tell  you 
another.  And  still,  you  say,  that  doesn't  ex- 
plain why  an  Answer  Man  should  use  "we." 
Ah,  but  we  edit  the  Answer  Department,  at 
least ;  we  have  a  typewriter,  an  encyclopedia, 
and  a  waste-basket  under  us.  Yes,  we  get 
you,  Teddie.  You  say,  "I  may  be  small,  but 
I've  got  big  ideas."  And  that,  you  continue, 
is  all  you  heard  of  that  song — "and  maybe 
that's  enough."  We  are  a  cynic — we  admit 
it.  Thereby  proving  it  beyond  a  doubt.  "For 
a  cynic  is  he  who  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing, and  the  value  of  nothing."  So  you 
see  we  couldn't  possibly  appreciate  letters 
like  yours,  written  on  grey  paper,  and  inter- 
spersed with  French  phrases.  There's  a  story 
about  Robert  Gordon  in  September  Photo- 
play. If  you  can't  find  the  information  you 
want  in  that,  write  to  us  again;  although 
we  really  don't  know  whether  or  not  his 
parents  are  alive.  Address  him  care  Lasky, 
Hollywood.  Communicate  with  our  Circu- 
lation Department,  this  address,  about  your 
subscription.    Write  again  soon. 


O.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Wallace  Reid 
is  twenty-six;  Mrs.  Reid,  twenty-three. 
Some  of  his  new  pictures  are :  "The  Firefly 
of  France;"  Believe  Me,  Xantippe;"  and  his 
very  latest,  "The  Source."  There's  a  Wallie, 
jr.,  you  know;  he's  about  a  year  old  now. 
Not  a  bit  of  trouble.     Thank  you. 


M.  R.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — William 
Hart  is  forty-three.  'Tis  rumored  he's  en- 
gaged to  be  married;  but  the  latest  is  that 
Bill  denies  it.  Don't  know.  Stuart  Holmes 
lately  appeared  in  an  Ivan  picture,  "When 
Men  Betray,"  with  Gail  Kane  and  in  a 
Bushman-Bayne  Metro,  "Miss  Money- 
bags." 


A.  K.  H.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  —  We 
weren't  at  all  flattered  by  your  title  of 
"Gracious  Monarch."  Don't  you  know 
monarchs  aren't  popular  now?  Call  us  The 
Answer  Man;  it's  always  good;  and  it  suits 
us.  Milton  Sills,  it  is  true,  has  been  lead- 
ing man  for  a  great  many  screen  stars;  he 
is  now  playong  opposite  Geraldine  Farrar, 
for  Goldwyn. 


K.  R.  Harrison,  Neb. — Earle  Rodney  op- 
posite Enid  Bennett.  Of  the  players  you 
mention,  desiring  to  know  their  matri- 
monial status,  Bessie  Barriscale  is  married 
to  Howard  Hickman;  Anita  Stewart  to 
Rudolph  Cameron;  Madge  Kennedy  to 
Harold  Bolster,  and  Marguerite  Clark  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Lieut.  F.  Palmer- 
son  Williams.  Bill  Hart  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged. William  Desmond's  wife  was  Lil- 
lian Lamson. 


Jasmine,  St.  Louis. — You  are  rather  re- 
markably well  informed.  No — Kerensky  fled 
from  Petrograd  last  November.  There  was  a 
house-to-house  hunt  for  him;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved he  made  his  way  to  Christiania.  It 
was  reported  he  married  a  dancer.  Address 
Mabel  Normand,  Goldwyn,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


V.  L.  C,  Chicago. — Dustin  Farnum  now 
has  his  own  company,  for  which  he  is  mak- 
ing "The  Light  of  Western  Stars,"  "The 
Wolf  Breed"  and  other  western  pictures.  La- 
mar Johnstone  supported  Tyrone  Power  in 
"The  Planter"  and  we  haven't  heard  of  him 
since  then.  Haven't  had  any  new  dope  for 
quite  some  time.  Will  let  you  know  when 
we  have  news  of  them.  Farnum  and  Coxen 
are  married.  Theatrical  censorship  started 
in  London  in  1737,  over  a  satirical  play  by 
Fielding. 


A.  M.,  Coronado. — Enid  Markey  is  play- 
ing in  San  Diego  with  the  Virginia  Brissac 
Stock  Company.  Anita  Stewart  has  a  coun- 
try place  at  Bayshore,  L.  I.  Write  to  those 
players  if  you  must  know  what  motor  cars 
they  ride  in.  We  admit  that  Norma  couldn't 
emote  so  well  if  she  rode  to  the  studio  in  a 
Ford  instead  of  a  Rolls-Royce.  The  picture 
puzzles  have  been  discontinued,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  Jack  Mower  with  Marga- 
rita Fischer.  One  can  live  down  everything 
except  a  reputation — good  or  bad. 


C.  A.,  Burley,  Idaho. — Write  to  Wallie 
Reid,  but  don't  tell  him  you  think  he's 
pretty.  Not  if  you  want  an  answer.  Francis 
X.  Bushman  is  married  to  Beverly  Bayne. 
The  other  players  you  mentioned  are  unmar- 
ried with  the  exception  of  Roscoe  Arbuckle, 
whose  wife  is  Minta  Durfee,  who  used  to 
play  in  Keystone  comedies.  Players  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  their  own  wardrobes.  You 
say  you're  the  greatest  movie  fan  in  the 
world.  Well,  there  are  just  as  many  to  dis- 
pute that  title  as  there  are  actors  who  think 
they  are  the  greatest  movie  actors  in  the 
world.     Men  are  great  little  imitators. 


Eliza  Jane,  Grand  Forks,  S.  D. — Ray- 
mond McKee  is  in  the  army  now.  We  give 
away  good  advice  because  we  think  we  don't 
need  it  ourselves.  When,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  not  being  unselfish  at  all. 

O.  G.,  Wisconsin. — The  Griffith  studios 
are  located  in  Hollywood.  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa,  Haworth  Pictures  Corporation,  Par- 
alta  studios,  Los  Angeles;  Bryant  Wash- 
burn, Lasky,  Hollywood;  Thomas  Meighan, 
Famous  Players,  New  York ;  Eugene  O'Brien, 
Select,  New  York;  Edna  Earle,  Mabel  Con- 
don Exchange,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  Ray, 
Ince  studios,  Hollywood;  Miriam  Cooper, 
Fox,  New  York;  Louise  Glaum,  Paralta, 
Los  Angeles.  Mignon  Anderson  plays  with 
Frank  Keenan  in  "The  Midnight  Trail" ;  the 
fiction  version  appears  in  this  issue  of  Pho- 
toplay. Be  careful  in  choosing  your  friends; 
be  more  careful  in  choosing  your  enemies. 


D.  S.,  Plymouth,  Ind. — Don't  you  have 
anything  better  to  do  than  grumble  about 
the  weather?  Landsakes,  child,  ain't  you 
got  no  optimism  a-tall?  We  have  to  work 
too  hard  to  mind  the  weather.  Anita  Loos' 
new  picture  is  tentatively  entitled  "Gosh 
Darn  the  Kaiser!"  Write  again — but  wait 
until  it's  a  nice  day. 


Gerald  Shannon,  N.  S.  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia.— We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to 
Geraldine  Farrar  as  you  requested.  Very 
glad  indeed  you  like  Photoplay  so  well ; 
we  have  many  friends  in  the  Antipodes. 
Will  you  write  again,  and  ask  us  some 
questions  ? 


Buy  Today  — 10  Months  to  Pay 

Diamonds  and  Jewelry 
On  Credit 


Exquisite  Cluster 
Ring  consisting  of 
7  fine  quality  per- 
fectly matched  Dia- 
monds, set  in  new 
style,  high,  14  kt. 
gold  hand  engraved 
mounting.  Looks 
like  a  $350  Solitaire. 

$62.50 


Engraved  Belcher.  1  fine 
•     Diamond,  $50.00 
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Clusiei,  12  fine 

I  )i.inionds.         Sapphire 
center.  $10000 


Buy  Today— Ten  Months  to  Pay 

"SWEET"  DIAMONDS 

are  highest  quality,  blue-white,  perfect  cut  gems. 
Every  Diamond  guaranteed  for  Ql'ALITT  and  m.i  I  . 

"Sweet's"  Ten  Payment  Plan 

Goods  sent  on  approval  at  aur  ixfmse— Examine—  if 
sntisfied, pa v  only  1/5  the  purchase  price  and  the  rest 
in  10  equal  monthly  payments.  YOrtR  CREDIT  IS 
GOOD  WITH  THE "HOUSE  OF  SWEET"-M)KKD 
TAPE  — NO    DELAY—  ABSOLUTELY    CONKIIIEMTAL. 

"Sweet's"  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Srotects  you  in  every  way.    Any  money  you  may  have 
eposited  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

Our  ly^/o  Profit  Sharing  Exchange  Plan 

applies  to  all  exchanges  of  SWEET  DIAMONDS.  We 
share  our  profits  with  our  customers  by  allowing 
them  a  yearly  increase  of  7^4%  more  than  paid  on 
all  Diamonds  exchanged  for  more  expensive  ones. 

0.»rH»rBti.lnM  contains  over  1000  sift  RUffgeationaln 
UrrreeCatalOg  ni«moi.H>.  Je<vclrv.  Watrhea.Rlnin. 
Pin«.  La  Vallierea,  Silverware.  Freneh  Ivory  Toilet  Ware  Cut 
C,la..i  Camera*  an.l  I'honoirrapha.  Sen.l  TODAY  for  SWEET 
DeLuie  Catalog.    Write  NOW  to  D.pt.  428. 

We  Accept  Liberty  Bonds  In  Payment 

L.W. Sweet  &  Company. Inc. 

2-4  Maiden  Lane,  Dept.  42S,  New  York 
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How  Great  is  Your  Mother  Love? 
I 


S  IT  limited  to  your  own  son  or  sons 
who  are  now  in  khaki  ? 


Or  is  it  great  enough  to  extend  to  a  mil- 
lion, two  million  other  boys  like  him  who 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  you. 

You  have  knitted  for  those  dearest  to  you: 
have  written  them  letters  of  cheer,  and 
have  sent  them  many  little  presents  which 
will  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

Don't  forget  the  others.  You  can  show 
your  thoughtfulness  for  every  one  of  them. 

Every  woman  of  America,  whether  married 
or  single,  must  rejoice  in  aiding  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas. 

For  it  is  the  work  of  "mothering"  the  boys 
—not  coddling  them,  but  looking  after  their 
real  welfare;  keeping  their  spirits 'high  and 
their  courage  strong;  giving  them  the  near- 
est possible  substitute  for  the  home  life 
they  have  left;  ministering  to  their  minor 
- — but  still  important — needs;  and  remind- 
ing them  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  fighting. 


And  their  sense  of  the  Appreciation  on  the 
part  of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
women of  what  they  are  doing  is,  though 
an  intangible  thing,  one  of  the  greatest 
facts  in  maintaining  morale. 

They  feel  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies  them  with  free 
entertainment,  music,  lectures,  theatricals; 
it  supplies  free  writing  paper  and  reading 
matter;  it  gives  religious  services  of  non- 
sectarian,  non-propagandist  character;  it 
offers  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
French,  and  English  and  other  subjects;  it 
helps  the  convalescent;  superintends  and 
encourages  clean  sports  and  athletics  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  engaging  in  them; 
and  it  conducts  all  post  exchanges,  at  which 
the  lesser  necessities  may  be  had  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

In  giving  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  you  are  "mother- 
ing" every  soldier  abroad;  strengthening 
his  body  and  spirit  and  helping  preserve  in 
him  the  ideals  and  standards  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  he  himself  is  fighting. 


THE  MOST  YOU  CAN  GIVE  THEM  IS 
LESS  THAN  THEY  ARE  GIVING  YOU 

Four  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign, 
with  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:   Y.M.C.A.,  $100,000,000,  Y.W.C.A.,  $15,000,000,  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  $15,000,000,  American  Library  Association,  $3,500,000. 


Contributed 
Through  Division  of  Advertising 


United  States  Government 
Committee  on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINTl  ,s  euaranteed. 
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For  perfect,  quick 

cleaning'  of  windows 

especially  so  in 

Cold  Weather 

without  the  use  of  water. 
Place  a  small  amount  of  Old  Dutch 
on  a  thin  cotton  cloth;  fold  so  one 
thickness  of  cloth  covers  the  powder 
rub  over  the  glass,  the  fine  powder 
comes  through  and  cleans  easily 
quickly  and  thoroughly 


W    F.  HALL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


. 


ie  new  steam  treatment 
for  pale  sallow  skins 


When  your  skin  is  pale  and  colorless,  "pasty," 
try  this  treatment  one  night  a  week.  After  the 
very  first  treatment  your  cheeks  'will  begin  to 
show  a  fresh,  new  color. 

Fill  your  basin  full  of  hot 
water  —  almost  boiling  hot. 
Bend  over  the  top  of  the  basin 
and  cover  your  head  and  the 
basin  with  a  heavy  bath  towel, 
so  that  no  steam  can  escape. 
Steam  your  face  for  thirty 
seconds. 

Now  lather  a  hot  cloth  with 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
With  this,  wash  your  face 
thoroughly,  rubbing  the  lather 


Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet  of 
famous  treatments  and  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder 


well  into  the  skin  with  an  up- 
ward and  outward  motion. 
Then  rinse  well  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold.  Fin- 
ish by  rubbing  for  thirty  sec- 
onds with  a  piece  of  ice. 

A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  Fa- 
cial Soap  is  sufficient  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment 
and  daily  cleansing.  For  sale  at 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  coun- 
ters throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Send  6  cents  for  a  trial  size 
cake  (enough  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  any  Woodbury  Facial 
treatment)  together  with  the 
booklet, "A  Skin  You  Love  to 
Touch."  Orforl2centswewill 
send  you  the  treatment  book- 
let and  samples  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  Facial  Pow- 
der. 


Address  The  Andrew  Jer- 
gens  Co..  511  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Chio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  ad' 
dress  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  Limited,  511  Sherbrooke 
Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 
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Notice  to  Reader: 

When  you  finish  reading 
this  magazine  place  a  l- 
Ccnt  Miami »  on  thin  notice, 
until  the  magazine,  and  St. 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  <<iir  soldiers  or  tailora 
destined  to  proceed  over- 
Bt»SS.  NO  W RAJ*  1*1  NO  -  NO 
ADDKEflS. 

A.  S.  RlIRI.F.SON. 

Postmaster  Genera). 


How  I  Pick  Mp  Leading  Women 

By  D.  W.  Griffith,  the  World's  Greatest 
Photoplay  Director— IN  THIS  ISSUE 


1 
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"In  tune  with  the  times 
you  find  them  caring  for  their 
native  charms  in  simpler  ways 
—  the  ways  that  Nature  her- 
self intended." 


( 


FfflRY 


C/o  keep  a  lovely  skin 

—  with  soap  that  rinses  o/£. 

Nature  says:  "Don't  hamper  my  work 
by  using  haphazard  methods  and  soaps." 

And  all  Nature  asks  is  a  little  common- 
sense  cooperation  in  the  care  of  the  skin 
she  is  daily  trying  to  give  you. 

Nature  lays  great  stress  on  rinsing. 

She  says:  "The  soap  must  all  rinse  off." 

So,  if  you  want  to  choose  and  keep  a 
clear,  beautiful,  natural  skin,  you  will 
want  to  choose,  also,  a  method  and  a  soap, 
to  take  proper  care  of  that  skin. 

Pure  Fairy  Soap  is  made  for  skins. 
Fairy  Soap  is  made  to  cream  refreshingly 
in  and  out  of  pores,  as  Nature  asks.  And 
when  it  has  performed  its  perfect  cleans- 
ing—  off  it  rinses. 

It  rinses  off  perfectly  —  after  its  perfect 
cleansing. 

That  is  why  Fairy  Soap  is  a  soap  that 
Nature  herself  loves  —  for  the  care  of 
healthy,  natural  skins. 

Cmrjrr  FA  I R  B  A  N  K.csSSaKy} 

FAIRY 
S  OA  P 

Have  you  a  little  Tairy  in  your  home?' 


Easy 
Owrv 


If  you  will  merely  mail  the  coupon 
to  us.  an  Oliver  will  be  shipped  imme- 
diately to  you  fof  FREE  TRIAL. 

You  need  not  send  a  cent. 

Keep  the  Oliver  for  five  days.  Use  it 
as  if  it  were  your  own.  Note  how  easy 
it  is  to  type. 

Note  that  it  is  a  brand  new  Oliver, 
never  used.  It  is  not  second-hand,  not 
rebuilt.  It  is  our  latest  and  best  model, 
the  Oliver  No.  9.  If  any  typewriter  is 
worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid  model. 

Save  $51  Now 

And  you  get  it  for  half  the  former 
price.     And  on  easy  terms,  if  you  wish. 

This  is  the  identical  model  used  by 
(he  foremost  concerns,  such  as  The  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Boston 
Elevated  Railways,  Columbia  Grapho- 
pbone  Company,  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  and  a  score  of  others  of  equal 
rank. 

We  no  longer  have  an  expensive  sales 
force  traveling  all  over  the  country. 
Think  what  that  saves  in  these  times! 
You  do  not  pay  for  high-priced  execu- 
tives, nor  salaried  salesmen,  nor  costly 
branches  in  many  cities. 

You  now  save  the  $ol  it  used  to  cost 
to  sell  you  an  Oliver.  $49  is  a  from-thc- 
factory-lo-you  price. 

The  $100  Model 

The  machine  has  not  been  changed  in 
i  he  slightest.  You  get  the  exact  $100 
Oliver  for  $V)  solely  because  of  our  new 
plan  of  selling  direct. 

A  free-trial  Oliver  does  not  obligate 
you  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep 
it,  -end  it  back.  We  even  refund  the 
t  ransportation  charges. 

At  all  times  during  the  trial,  you  are 
the  sole  judge.  No  one  need  influence 
you. 

Mail    -the    coupon    now.     It   is    your 
great  epportunily    to   own    a  type- 
writer. 

Remember  the  saving  will  not 
be  as  great  after  January 

1st. 


Anyone  can  learn  to  learn  to  operate 
the  Oliver.  It  is  simple.  One  picks  it 
up  easily. 

One  may  learn  the  "natural"  method 
or  the  "touch  system." 

We  have  published  an  instruction 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
touch  system,  as  taught  in  the  better 
business  colleges. 

This  we  furnish  free  to  Oliver  buyers 
who  ask  for  it  when  ordering. 

It  is  called  "The  Van  Sant  System 
of  Touch  Typewriting."  It  is  prepared 
by  Prof.  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  known  for 
years  as  the  father  of  improved  touch 
typewriting. 

Free  Instruction 

Ordinarily,  it  would  cost  you  $40  or 
more,  plus  the  difficulty  of  attendance, 
lo  take  this  course  at  a  business  college. 

You  can  learn  it  at  home  through 
our  charts  and  instructions.  By  prac- 
tice you  may  rival  the  speediest  op- 
erators. 

So  whether  you  learn  by  yourself  the 
"natural"  way,  which  is  fast  enough  for 
the  average  individual,  or  the  "touch 
system"  which  is  the  fastest  of  all,  be 
assured  that  you  will  find  typing  easy. 

Thousands  of  people  like  yourself 
have  learned.  Thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren are  learning. 

The  Oliver  is  particularly  easy  to 
operate  because  of  its  fundamental  ex- 
cellencies. 

Advanced   Ideas 

The  Oliver  was  first  to  introduce 
"visible"  writing. 

And     ever    since    the    Oliver 
has     been     a     leader     in    im- 
provements. 

The  touch  is  light,  the 
action  largely  automatic. 
The  workmanship  is  of  the 
best. 

A  free-trial  Oliver  will  prove 
how  simple  it  is  to  learn.  Get 
it  and  see.  Mail  the 
coupon, 


At  $49  everyone  can  afford  an  Oliver. 

To  big  concerns  using  many  machines 
the  saving  is  enormous,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  Oliver  is  the  only  hundred- 
dollar  typewriter  for  $49. 

Why  Pay  More? 

More  cannot  buy  a  finer  machine.  In 
addition  to  the  no-money-down,  free- 
trial,  half-price  advantages,  we  offer  the 
Oliver  at  $3  per  month. 

How  extravagant  to  buy  a  second- 
hand, rebuilt  typewriter,  or  even  to  rent, 
when  you  can  own  a  brand  new  Oliver 
so  easily! 

And  you  can  use  it  while  you  are 
paying. 

What  offer  could  be  more  liberal?  We  feel  that 
we  have  gone  the  l.mit  in  self -selling. 

We  hope  to  continue  this  offer,  for  it  has 
brought  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers 

Order  Early 

After  January  1st  the  price  of  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer will  be  857.  We  are  compelled  to  make  this 
advance  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Our  plan  and  the  Ol.ver  remain  the  same. 
To  lower  the  qual'ty  was  unthinkable.  The  ad- 
dition in  cost  insures  its  superiority. 

The  $49  price  of  the  Oliver  has  been  widely  ad- 
vertised. We  want  to  be  entirely  far — so  we  noti- 
fy you  in  advance  that  if  you  have  been  planning 
to  buy  at  this  price  you  may  not  be  disappointed. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  EITHER  the  frce-tr'al 
Oliver  or  further  information.  If  you  use  many 
typewriters  in  your  business,  mention  it  in  sendirg 
the  coupon. 

Canadian  Price,  $62.65  until  Jan.  lit,  1919 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1 479  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III.  (8'81 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

1479  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  inspection 
If  1  keep  it.  I  will  pay  *■;'.>  at  the  rate  of  J3  per  month. 
The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  Is 


not  plaee  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  1 
:urn  tl  e  Oliver.  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  ex- 
end  of  five  days. 


Street  address 


It 
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Let's  Be  Efficient 


THE  Government  has  or- 
dered  all  publications  to 
reduce    the    amount     of 
paper  used  ten   per  cent. 

It  is  a  wise  and  necessary 
regulation  of  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  winning  of  the  war 
—  wood  pulp,  chemicals,  coal, 
transportation,  labor. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  order.  It  not 
only  conserves  a  war  necessity, 
but  it  tends  to  make  the  pub- 
lishing business  more  efficient. 

It  is  practically  a  physical 
culture  course  for  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

It  corrects  long  standing 
abuses  in  the  industry. 

It  eliminates  wasteful 
methods  of  increasing  circula- 
tion. 

It  puts  magazines  right  on 
their  merits. 

It  is  mighty  good  business, 
too. 

Photoplay  is  complying  one 
hundred  per  cent  with  these 
wise  regulations. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy 
of  its  publishers  to  give  pre- 
miums,   cut- priced   subscrip- 


tions, or  any  of  several  other 
bad  publishing  habits. 

But  Photoplay,  like  most 
other  magazines  selling  largely 
through  the  newsdealers,  has 
permitted  the  newsdealer  to  re- 
turn unsold  copies.  The  wast- 
age varies.  Photoplay,  fortu- 
nately, has  had  a  very  low 
percentage  of  returns. 

Now  this  system  has  been 
eliminated.  In  the  future,  a 
newsdealer  will  only  be  fur- 
nished with  as  many  copies  as 
he  can  sell  with  certainty. 

We  will  undoubtedly  hear 
from  many  readers  who  delay 
getting  their  copy  until  their 
newsdealer  has  sold  out. 

Avoid  this  by  placing  your 
order  for  your  Photoplay  in 
advance. 

Just  say  to  him:  "I  want  my 
Photoplay  every  month ! '  He 
will  do  the  rest.  There  is  only 
one  other  way  to  be  sure  of 
getting  it — to  subscribe  for  a 
year  ($2. 00),  six  months  ($1 .  00), 
or  three   months    (50  cents). 

Our  advice  is  to  see  your 
newsdealer  at  once. 

James  R.  Quirk, 

Publisher 


Every  advert isement  in  l'HOTOIIJVY   MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Next  Month 

We  have  learned  one  thing:  that 
you  can't  build  trenches  to  protect  ad- 
vance announcements. 

Photoplay  is  a  magazine  run  like  a 
newspaper,  and  it  has  suffered  more 
than  once  from  a  pre-outline  of  its 
news  features.  What's  the  use  think- 
ing yourself  if  you  can  get  some  one  to 
do  your  thinking  for  you?  That  is 
not  only  the  adage  of  the  mob,  but  of 
some  publications. 

Accordingly,  we  have  ceased  making 
this  column  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
reading  for  thirty  days  from  now.  We 
will  tell  you  some  of  our  plans,  but 
we  always  want  you  to  feel  that  when 
you  pick  up  Photoplay  on  the  news- 
stands you  are  going  to  get  the  snap 
of  surprise,  the  zest  of  the  unexpected, 
in  its  pages. 

For  instance :  Last  month  we  gave 
you  no  hint  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  re- 
markable expression  upon  acting,  and 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  dra- 
matic women,  which  is  the  star  num- 
ber of  our  present  bill.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  this  is  the  most  unusual  in- 
terview Mr.  Griffith  has  ever  given  in 
the  whole  of  his  career,  for  he  is  a 
man  who  says  little  and  does  much.  It 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  has  the 
authority  of  the  master,  and  the  fur- 
ther touch,  in  writing,  of  one  thorough 
ly  acquainted  with  the  whole  detail  of 
the  Griffith  viewpoint;  Mr.  Carr  has 
been  a  close  personal  friend  for  years. 


Marie  Doro — a  New  Impression 

Despite  her  recent,  absence  from  the 
screen,  Miss  Doro,  by  her  piquant 
beauty,  her  personal  force  and  above 
all  by  reason  of  her  brilliant  mind,  re- 
mains one  of  the  dominant  women  of 
motion  pictures.  She  is  coming  back 
to  them  soon — via  the  stage,  in  all 
probability. 

At  any  rate,  she  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  which  has  not  been  said, 
in   the   January   issue  of  Photoplay. 
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Next  Month 

George  M.  Cohan 

A  genuine,  heartfelt  expression  by 
the  most  individual  genius  of  the 
American  stage  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
tion pictures.  Have  you  ever  seen  one? 
We  haven't,  and  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
we've  kept  closer  track  of  the  publica- 
tions than  you  have,  for  that's  our 
business. 

But  here  goes  one.  It's  an  altogether 
remarkable  interview,  the  first  inter- 
view  Mr.    Cohan    has    given   in    years. 


"My  Gang" 

Under  this  title,  which  sits  as 
on  the  story  as  a  plains  saddle 
cayuse,  Cliff  Smith,  boss  of  the 
band  of  Triangle  cowboys,  has 
ten  of  the  real  lives  of  the  men 
ride  behind  his  stars.  William 
White  never  wrote  more  human 


easy 
on  a 
great 
writ- 

who 
Allen 
stuff. 


'Better  Photoplay  League 

This  great  movement  for  clean  pic- 
tures is  sweeping  the  communities  of 
America  like  Spanish  influenza,  but  as 
an  upbuilder  instead  of  a  tearer-down. 
Next  month  behold  some  of  the  results 
of  the  constructive  campaign  which  ex- 
erts its  influence  to  promote  that  which 
is  best,  directing  community  sentiment 
and  taste  toward  the  right  thing  and 
thereby  causing  the  wrong  thing  to 
die  of  inanition. 


Other  Features 

As  we  have  said,  we  want  January 
Photoplay  to  be  a  surprise  issue,  and 
it  will  be. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  list  of  sam- 
ples appended,  it  will  contain  half  a 
dozen  special,  illustrated  articles  of 
timeliness  and  importance — 

Interviews  and  personality  stories, 
with  especial  pictures — 

A  beautiful  duotone  art  section  with 
eight  Alfred  Cheney  Johnson  por- 
traits— 

New  and  interesting  fiction,  sumptu- 
ously illustrated — 

A  wealth  of  pictures  and  pictorial 
features — 

The  Great  War,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture's share  of  it  and  for  it — 

Julian  Johnson's  Shadow  Stage — 
the  new  plays  in  review — 

Editorial  comment — 

— and  every  one  of  Photoplay's 
well-known  departments. 
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The  History  of  a  Van  Camp  Soup 


A  Parisian  Chef 


In  the  Hotel  Ritz,  created  the  original  recipe.  It  embodied 
some  20  ingredients,  and  23  hours  were  required  in  the  making. 

In  a  culinary  contest  held  in  Paris  this  recipe  took  the  prize. 
Thus  this  soup  became  the  leader  in  that  city  of  fine  cookery. 


Materials  Analyzed 

These  Van  Camp  scientists  fix  a  standard  for  every  ingre- 
dient. Every  material  must  come  up  to  that  standard.  Some 
materials  are  selected  by  analysis  to  insure  against  variation. 

Thus  a  Van  Camp  Soup  is  always  at  its  best  —  exactly  like 
the  model  soup  adopted. 


Scientific  Cooks 


The  Final  Formula 


Later  this  chef  was  employed  by  Van  Camp,  and  that  recipe 
came  with  him.  Here  our  culinary  experts,  college  trained, 
worked  three  years  to  improve  it.  By  testing  countless  blends 
they  evolved  a  savor  which  amazed  the 
chef  himself. 

All  Van  Camp  Soups  are  perfected 
in  that  way.  Our  scientific  cooks  start 
with  a  famous  recipe.  They  try  out 
hundreds  of  ways  to  improve  it.  And 
they  never  stop  until  they  reach  the 
limit  in  deliciousness. 


And  that 


SOUPS— 


Then  every  step  and  detail  is  recorded  in  formula, 
formula  is  always  followed  to  the  dot. 

In  every  Van  Camp  Soup  you  get  a  famous  recipe  perfected 
in  this  way.    You  get  the  very  utmost 
.<^j=j^  in  blend  and  ingredients. 

PI)  v56^  They  come  to  you  ready  to  serve, 

at  a  trifling  cost — the  finest  soups  ever 
created. 
fl  _  Try  two  or  three,  and  you  will  never 

18  again  be  content  to  serve  an  ordinary 

Kinds  soup. 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van   Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 
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Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans 

Also  perfected  by  these  culinary  ex- 
perts. Beans  selected  by  analysis  are 
baked  for  hours  by  superheated  steam. 
Baked  with  a  sauce  which  is  the  final 
result  of  testing  856  formulas. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 


Based  on  a  famous  Italian  recipe  which 
our  experts  spent  years  in  perfecting. 
Never  in  Naples  or  anywhere  has  one 
ever  tasted  a  Spaghetti  which  compares 
with  this. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 

Made  from  a  perfect  blend  of  Spanish 
and  Virginia  peanuts,  with  every  germ 
removed.  The  germs  are  slightly  bitter. 
It  means  a  new  delight  to  lovers  of  peanut 
butter. 


IBIlllliiiiilliliililllllllliifilllllfill 


■aM 


MM! 


When   you   write   to   adrertlsora   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Sessue  Hayakawa 

The  distinguished  Japanese  actor — 
one  of  the  screen's  foremost 
artists  Will  soon  appear  in 

"Bonds  of  Honor" 

In  which  he  portrays  a  Japanese  army  officer 
assigned  to  Siberia  in  pursuit  of  a  band 
of  Teutonic  conspirators. 

Produced  b$ 

HA  WORTH  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

ASK  THE  MANAGER  OF  YOUR  THEATRE 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT 


Every  advertisement  in  TIIOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guarant«d. 
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This  day%nd 

ever  yd  ay 

^  /jROM  grandfather  to  the  little  shavers. 
qJ  see  METRO  Pictures  and  SCREEN 
CLASSICS inc  Productions  because  they 
are  intelligent,  clean  and  tremendously 
interesting-  They  always  tell  a  good 
stoxy  and  they  are  safe  for  all  merniers 
o£  the  family  * 

Jtyjnather  what  theatre  you  attend  tke  manager  will 
show  Screen  Classics  i»c  productions  and  Metro  pictures 
if  you  as  patrons  tell  nan  you  want  to  see  tkem> 

METRO    PICTURES     CORPORATION 

SxcluSLve  Distributors 


When    ymi    writs   to   advertisers    please   mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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Christmas 
Twelve  Times 

A  Gift  Suggestion  that  will  appeal  to  you 

YOU  nave  a  friend  who  is  very  muck  interested  in 
moving  pictures.    You  are  going  to  give  a  Christ- 
mas present  of  some  kind  to  this  friend.      There 
will  be  more  pleasure  for  both  of  you  if  the  gift  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  one.    Or,  how  about  that  boy  in 
France?   It  goes  at  the  American  rate.    A  subscription  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

vJill  afford  a  delightful  surprise  on  Christmas  morning  and  give 
new  satisfaction  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Every  issue  will  be  a  reminder  that  you  are 
the  thoughtful  provider  of  several  hours  of  interesting  news, 
entertainment  and  instruction  —  the  source  of  a  twelve-time 
Merry  Christmas. 

To  enable  you  to  send  this  gift  subscription  in  a  correct  and 
most  attractive  way,  an  artistic  Christmas  Card  has  been 
provided,  stating  that  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
will  be  sent  for  whatever  period  you  desire.  Tour  name 
and  Christmas  greetings  vJill  appear  on  this  card,  which 
will  be  sent  either  to  you  or  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift. 

When  you  return  coupon  attach  a  Postal  or  Express  money 
order  or  a  Check.     Better  hurry. 

PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE 

Dept.  ii-A.  356  North  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


U 


CHRISTMAS   SUBSCRIPTION   COUPON 

Year,  $2.00.    Six  months,  $1.00.    Three  months,  $.50.    Canada,  $2.50  per  year.    Foreign 
Countries,  $3.00  per  year.    All  subscriptions  to  our  soldiers  in  France  at  U.  S.  rates. 

Photoplay  Magazine,  Dept  11-A,  356  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:     Enclose  find  $ for 

Send  lo-Name 


(Length  of  subscription) 


Address 

From— Name. 


HE'S  gone   across — 
YOU  "come  across" ! 


Adopt  a  SOLDIER 
and  Supply  him  with 
"SMOKES"  for  the 

Duration  of  the  WAR! 


YOU  know  that  our  fighting  men  are 
begging  for  tobacco.  Tobacco  cheers 
them.  They  need  it.  "Send  more 
cigarettes."  "We  can't  get  half  enough 
smokes  over  here."  "A  cigarette  is  the 
first  thing  a  wounded  man  asks  for" — 
almost  every  mail  brings  many  thousands 
of  such  requests. 

Let's  "come  across."  Now  that  our 
boys  are  suffering  anddying  in  the  trenches 
that  we  may  be  safe  at  home,  let's  keep 
them  steadily  supplied  with  the  smokes 
they  crave,  need  and  must  have. 

$1.00  a  Month  Keeps  a  Soldier 

Supplied-WiU  YOU  Be  a  "BIG 

BROTHER"  or  a  "BIG  SISTER" 

to  a  Lonely  Fighting  Man? 

Please  don't  say,  "Oh,  there's  plenty  of 
time,  I'll  send  my  contribution  later." 
Dig  down  for  his  tobacco  cheer  now,  today  ! 
— all  that  you  honestly  feel  you  can  spare. 
And  that  can't  be  half  what  he  really  de- 
serves, for  his  service  can't  be  measured 
by  dollars.  Adopt  a  regiment  if  you  have 
the  means. 

A  War  Souvenir  For  You 

A  feature  of  this  fund  is  that  in  each 
package  is  enclosed  a  post  card  addressed 
to  the  donor.  If  it  is  possible  for  the 
soldier  receiving  the  tobacco  to  mail  you 
this  post  card  receipt,  it  will  be  a  war 
souvenir  you'll  treasure  forever. 

Every  dollar  sends  four  45c  packages  of 
obacco.  Mail  the  money  and  coupon 
ght  now. 

"OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 

25  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 
Depository:     Irving  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

"I  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  admirable 
effort  to  get  our  boys  in  France  tobacco." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Endorsed  by 
The  Secretary  of  War  Rabbi  Wise 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy         Gertrude  Atherton 
The  American  Red  Cross  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Cardinal  Gibbons  Alton  B.  Parker 

Lyman  Abbott  and  the  entire  nation 


"OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  TOBACCO  FUND" 
25  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:— I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help  the 
American  soldiers  who  are  fighting  my  battle  In 
France.  If  tobacco  will  do  it  — I'm  for  tobacco. 
(Check  below  how  you  desire  lo  contribute.) 
I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send  you 
$1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  "smokes"  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

I  send  you  herewith my  contribution 

towards  the  purchase  of  tobacco    for   American   sol- 
diers.    This  does  not  obligate  me  to  contribute  more. 


Name — 
Address  . 


Address . 


Every  advertisement  in  l'HOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 


Alirrd  Cheney  Johnston 


T^XORIS  KEN  YON  is  the  latest  screeness  to  be  adopted  by  a  regiment,  with  the 
J_^J  title  of  honorary  lieutenant.  Doris  has  just  completed  a  third  picture,  "Wild 
Honey,"  for  De  Luxe,  the  company  for  which  she  is  both  treasurer  and  star. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


rHIS  merry  Merscreau,  absent  from  the  screen  for  one  whole  year,  came  back  when 
someone  said  that  in  remaining  idle  these  war-times  she  wasn't  doing  her  bit  in 
keeping  up  the  nation's  morale.    So  Violet  is,  working  again  for  Universal. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


rjlWO  recent  Triangles  in  which  Olive  Thomas  appears  are  entitled,  respectively, 
1  "Toton"  and  "Carmen  Ariza."  Her  real  name  is  Olive  Duffy,  which  she  changed 
a  year  ago  to  Mrs.  Jack  Pickjord. 


fieney  Johnston 


OAID  Shirley  Mason:  "Please  don't  repeat  it,  but  I  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
O  and  live  in  the  Bronx.  I  play  solitaire  between  scenes  at  the  studios;  and—ssh! 
—I'm  married."    His  name  is  Durning,  and  he's  an  assistant  director  for  Metro. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


FOU  already  know  that  this  is  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.    At  eight  years  he  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  he  will  pursue  a  screen  career  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
or  be  a  fireman,  or  an  aviator. 


Altrc  !  Cheney  Johnston 


J  UNE  ELVIDGE  used  to  sing  in  the  church  choir  in  her  little  hometown.  Then 
%J  she  went  on  the  stage.  Now  she's  a  film  star  with  problems  like  World  Film 
plots,  and  the  selection  of  a  dozen  new  gowns  a  week. 


Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


T)ILL1E  BURKE  divides  her  allegiance  between  screen  and  stage,  but  she  would, 
jO  if  her  public  would  permit,  neglect  them  both  for  her  small  daughter,  Florence 
Patricia  Burke  Ziegfeld.    Billie's  intermittent  picture-making  began  two  years  ago. 


Alfred  Cheney    Johnston 


Jl/f  ARRIAGE"  and  "Out  of  the  Night"  are  two  new  photoplays  in  which 
"IVl  Catherine  Calvert  is  starred.  She  is  the  widow  of  the  playwright,  Paul  Arm- 
strong, whose  dramas  she  is  now  transferring  to  the  celluloid. 
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•edfrom  letter  of May  25  to  Cc 
War  Activities  Report  of  Nat 


'ittee  on  Public  Inf.n-m, 
nal  Association  of  Motioi 


Hon,  and  incorporated  i 
Picture  Industry. 


"The  people  of  the  country  who  are  working  at  high  pressure  to 
win  the  war  need  some  form  of  recreation,  and  to  a  vast  number 
of  our  people  moving  pictures  are  the  only  form  of  recreation 
within  their  means.  The  majority  of  the  moving  picture  theatres 
of  the  country  have  placed  themselves  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  for  the  furtherance  of  Liberty  Loans,  War 
Savings,  and  other  Government  movements,  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  their  patriotic  attitude." 

(Signed)    W.  G.  MCADOO,  Secretary  of  the   Treasury 


jf    HE  motion  picture  is  like  the  magician's 
crystal.     You  gaze   into    it  and  you  see  life. 

Life  alight  with  gayety  and  purple  with 
dreams,  life  astride  the  champing  steed  of 
adventure,  life  careless  of  death. 

By  what  test  have  Paramount  and  Artcraft 
motion  pictures  emerged  crowned  monarchs  in 
this  art? 

By  the  test  of  the  faithfulness  and  clearness 
of  their  crystal-reflections  of  life ! 


tyke  Crystal  of  Life 


By  the  sheer  vitality  of  their  foremost  stars 
-■ — by  their  sheer  beauty — by  their  sheer  charm 
—  often  by  their  sheer  lovableness  —  by  their 
LIFE! 

And  nowhere  else  is  there  such  directing  as 
in  Paramount  and  Artcraft,  such  gorgeous 
presentation,  such  superb  understanding  of 
the  story's  artistic  atmosphere,  such  closeness 
to  life's  richest  hues! 

In  deed  as  well  as  in  name  are  these  motion 
pictures — Paramount !    Artcraft ! 


^aixwiount<^Qrtcra£i 

Jiotion  (pictures        " 

These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and    Artcraft    Pictures  —  and    the    theatres    that   show   them. 


trade  w-fffr^Jfrw  mark 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


"FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN   MOTION   PICTURES" 
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TAKE     Huckleberry    Finn    and 
Tom   Sawyer   by   the    hand    and 
go  back  to  your  own  boyhood.      Lej; 

MARK 

TWAIN 

shew  you  the  way. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  sale  of  Mark  Twain  at  the 
low  price.  New  edi- 
tions will  have  to  cost 
very  much  more  than 
this  Author's  National 
Edition.  Now  the  price 
must  go  up.  You  must 
act  at  once.  You  must 
sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  now.  If  you 
want  asetatthepopular 
price,  do  not  delay. 
This  edition  will  soon 
be  withdrawn, and  then 
you  will  pay  consid- 
erably more  for  your 
Mark  Twain. 

Low  Price  Sale 
Must  Stop 

The  last  of  the  edi- 
tion is  in  sight.  There 
will  never  again  be  a 
set  of  Mark  Twain  at 
the  present  low  price. 
Now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money. 
Now — not  tomorrow 
—  is  the  time  to  send 
the  coupon  to  get  your 
Mark  Twain. 

Harper  &.  Brothers 

Ettablished  1817 

NEW  YORK 

Harper  &  Brothers  Photo  10-18 

18  Franklin  Square,  New  York 

S-nd  us.  all  charges  prepaid,  a  let  <>i  Mark  Twain's  Works,  in 

3S  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth,  stamped 

n  fold,  with  trimmed  edges.     If  not  satisfactory.   I    will   return 

them  at  your  expense.    Otherwise  I  |l  within  5  days, 

■  monthior  14  :  %  from  remittance, 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


i  n  n  ri  n-.H-n-.rVn  n;h  nnn;npnnrtn  n  n  Hfanfi  nf^i^n  n  r 


Rate 
15cents 

per 
word 


rurr 


All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 


UTJ  U.'U 


y.u.uu'.u-.u.'u.U;. 


PHOIDRIAY 


This   Section    lays. 

83°o  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  past  year  have  re- 
peated their  copy. 


G''DU''LjUU;U.UUU-U,1J 


Rate 
15  cents 


UTTT 


FORMS  FOR  FEBRUARY  ISSUE  CLOSE  DECEMBER  FIRST 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN 

AliKXTS— 500%  l'ROFIT:  FREE  SAMTLES ;  GOLD 
sign  letters  for  store  and  office  windows;  anyone  can 
put  on.  Metallic  Letter  Co.,  414  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago. 

TELL     THE     HEADERS     OF     PHOTOPLAY     WHAT 

you  have  of  interest  to  them.  You  can  reach  them 
at  a  very  small  cost  through  an  advertisement  in  the 
classified  section.  83%  of  the  advertisers  using  tlds 
section  during  the  past  year  have  repealed.  The  section 
is  read  and  brings  results. 

AGENTS    $10    A    WEEK    SELLING     GUARANTEED 

hosiery.  For  men.  women  and  children.  Musi  wear  12 
months  or  replaced  free.  Agents  baring  wonderful suc- 
cess.     Thomas  .Mfg.  Co..   22IM   North  St..   Dayton.  Ohio 

EXTRA      CHRISTMAS      MONEY.      SELLING      THE 

genuine  Berry  Toilet  Preparations  to  friends  anil 
neighbors.  Big  profits.  Write  for  details.  Ella  R. 
Berry.    Chemical    Building.    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 

EDUCATION     AND     INSTRUCTION 

HUNDREDS  OF~  PEOPLE  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
writing  Photoplays.  Stories,  etc.  Why  don't  you?  Write 
us  for  free  details.  Bookmart  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Auburn, 
I.    Y.    

FOB     YOUR     DEN 

FELT  "MOVIE"  STAR  PENNANTS,  3x8  INCHES  ; 
with  photographs.  Classy  assortment  of  fifty,  $1.0  0, 
three  samples,    10c.     Peery   Specialties,  Atchison,    Kans. 

GAMES    AND     ENTERTAINMENTS 

NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,    RECITATIONS.   ENTER- 
tainments    for    war-time    Benefits.      Vaudeville    sketches, 
Monologues.    Drills.    Tableaux,    Make-up   Goods.      Large 
Catalog  Free. 
T.    S.  Denisnn   &   Co..   Deft.    70,  Chicago. 

HELP    WANTED 

WOMEN  TO  SEW.  GOODS  SENT  PREPAID  TO 
your  door;  plain  sewing;  steady  work;  no  canvassing. 
Send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal  Co., 
Dept.  21.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GOVERNMENT  PAY'S  $900  TO  $1,800  YEARLY. 
Prepare  for  coming  "exams"  under  former  Civil  Service 
Examiner.  New  Book  Free.  Write  Patterson  Civil  Serv- 
ice  School,  Box   3017,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED    TEN    BRIGHT    CAPABLE    LADIES    TO 

travel,  demonstrate  and  sell  well  known  goods  to  established 
dealers,  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  week:  railroad  fare 
paid;  weekly  advance  for  traveling  expenses.  Address  at 
once  Goodrich  Drag  Company,  Dept.    5  9,    Omaha,  Nebr. 

LADIES  TO  SEW,  CROCHET  AND  TAT— GOOD 
prices  paid.  Send  25c  for  patterns.  Returned  if  de- 
sired.     Kenwood    6240-A    South    Park    Ave.,    Chicago. 

GIRLS—WOMEN,  18  OR  OVER  WANTED.  Gov- 
ernment positions.  $1,100  to  commence.  $1,2110  in 
3  months.  Office  work.  Experience  unnecessary.  Thou- 
sands openings.  Write  for  free  list.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute,   Dept.    W-200.    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

LADIES— FASCINATING  HOME  BUSINESS  TINT- 
ing  postcards,  pictures,  photos,  etc..  spare  time  for 
profit.  $5  on  100;  no  canvassing;  sample  10c 
(stamps).  Particulars  free.  Artint,  430-G,  Station 
A,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


BOOKS 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  HAROLD 

MacGrath's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
containing  374  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  thirty-five 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  Supply  of 
these  books  is  very  limited.  Order  your  copy  today. 
R.    Meskiti,    350  N.    Clark   St.,    Chicago,    111. 


PATENTS 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS  MAY  BRING 
wealth.  Free  book  tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent.  References:  Dun,  Bradstreet  and 
Washington  Mechanics'  Bank.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  47  24 
Talbert  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  PATENT 
guide  books.  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered.  Send  sketch 
for  free  opinion  of  patentability.  Victor  J,  Evans  &  Co., 
7  63    Ninth,    Washington,    D.    C. 

MANUSCRIPTS    TYPEWRITTEN 

SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED  TEN  CENTS 
page  including  carbon.  Spelling  corrected.  Seven  years' 
experience.  Marjorie  Jones,  322  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS 


WRITE    A    SONG— PATRIOTIC    OR    POPULAR.       I 

compose  music  and  guarantee  publication.  Send  words 
today.    Thomas  Merlin,  235   Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  TODAY-  FOR 
best  offer  and  immediate  publication.  Free  examina- 
tion. Music  composed.  Booklet,  on  request.  Authors  & 
Composers  Service  Co.,  Suite  512,  1433  Broadway, 
New   York. 

WHO  WILL  WRITE  THE  SONG  HIT  OF  THE  WAR? 

If  von  have  an  idea  suitable  for  such  a  song  write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  "Songwriters  Manual  &  Guide."  We 
revise  poems,  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems  submitted,  exam- 
ined free.  Knickerbocker  Studios,  166  Gaiety  Bklg., 
N.  Y.  C. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR   A   SONG.     WE  WRITE 

music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Submit 
poems  on  war.  tove  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538   So.  Dearborn  St.,   Suite  112,   Chicago. 

SONGS    WANTED    FOR    PUBLICATION.      SUBMIT 

poems  for  legitimate  contract.  Our  latest  song  15c. 
Criterion    Music    Co.,    1120  Schiller  Bldg.,    Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAIR  ON  FACE,  BODY  OR  UNDER  ARMS  Posi- 
tively removed  with  root.  No  electricity,  pain  or  pois  n- 
ous  drugs.  Harmless.  Write  for  particulars.  Fre> 
demonstration  at  Mine.  Berthe,  12  W.  40th  St.,  New- 
York. 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY"  TO  GET  HAROLD 

Ma'-Gratb's  famous  book  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
containing  37  4  pages,  illustrations  made  from  actual 
photographs.  Regular  dollar  book  now  only  tbirty-flvo 
cents.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer.  Our  supply  of 
these  books  is  very  limited.  Older  your  copy  today. 
R.  Meskin,   350  N.  Clark  St.,   Lineage.  111. 


TOTED- 


TRAVELING 
SALESWOMEN 


-  Why  work  for  small  pay  in  stuffy 

stores  or  offices  or  why  remain  idle  when  you 
can  earn  big  pay  selling  goods.  The  war  has 
caused  a  tremendous  shortage  of  salesmen — 
Women  must  be  trained  to  take  their    places. 

Earn  $25  to  $.00  a  Week 

Our  spare  time  home  study  Course  and  our  Free 
Employment  Department  has  helped  many  hundreds  to 
success.  Let  us  do  the  same  for  you.  Write  today  for  big 
free  book,  list  of  openings  and  full  particulars.  Address 

NATIONAL  SALESMENS  TRAININC  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  21-T  Chicago,  111.,   U.  S.  A. 


BEATRrWEUNG  SALESWOMAN 


Earn$25tol00aVeti 


Mo 
nitieanow.Y. 


ture,  Studio  and  Commercial 
s  earn  Ijif  money.  V,\«  opuortu- 
ii  enn  qualify  for  thi3  fasuinMiiu- 


LEARN    PHOTOGRAPHY 


branches  Experts  train  you 
up-to-date  utudios.     Da; 
claHHea.    Easy  terms. 
Ji  for  free  booklet. 

H.  V.  INST.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37, 141  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


'aynr  evening  AJ 
Call  or  write  y. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history  .form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes: — "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading  magazines," 
Also  coursesin  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses, underprof  essors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  ISO-Page  Cat- 
Or.  Esenwein       olog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95    Springfield,  Mast. 


DOYOULIKETODRAW? 

CARTOONISTS  ARE  WELL  PAID 

We  willnotsive  youany  grand  prize  if  y 


■  this  ad.     Nor  will  we  claim 

to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.     But  if 

you    are    anxious   to  develop    your 

talent  with  a  successful  cartoonist, 

so  you  can  make   money,  send 

of  (his  picture,  with  6c  ' 

portfolio  of  cartoons  and 

plate,  and  let  us  explaii 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  off  Cartooning 

850  Leader  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


i  copy 

dth  6c  in  stamps  for 

ample  lesaon 


Even*  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  ig  guaranteed. 
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Memory 
,■  the  Basis 

l^owleda" 


Prof. 
Henr. 
Dickson, 
Principal 


The  secret  of  busi 
ness  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 

to     concentrate,     develop    self  ■  control, 
overcome    bashfulness,    think   on    your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    result   of    20  years'  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands. 
Wrifa  TftJao    f°r   free   booklet   "How  to 
nnie  lOOay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
ighted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'* 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1741  He  ant  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IB. 

SEXUAlT 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
ilh  binding  —  320  pages  —  many  illustrations 
Table  of  contents  and  commendations  on  request 


^— i$1.00 

Postpaid 

Mailed  in  plain    Cloth  binding  —  320  pages 

wrapper 

American  Pub.  Co.,  1230  Winslon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


a 


Don't  Shout" 

"I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How*?    With  the  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in  my  ears 
now,  but  they  are  invisible, 
would  not  know  1  had  them  in 

myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  right. 

"The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


to    the   ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the  eyes.     In- 
visible, comfortable,  weight- 
less and  harmless.     Anyone 
can  adjust  it."  Over  100.000  sold.    Write  lor  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  789.  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 

2J  ieahs  the  standard  mniMNO 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALVIENE  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUR  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 

TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK"""' 
-THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 
Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  W.  57th  St.  New  York  City 


COPy  THIS  SKETCH 

mnd  tet  me  see  what  you  can  do  with 
it.  Cartoonists  and  Illustrators  earn 
from  $20  to  $125  or  more  per  week.  My 
practical  system  of  personal  individ- 
ual lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent  Fifteen  years'  successful  work 
fornewspapers  and  magazinesqualifies 
me  to  teach  you  .  Send  me  your  sketch 
of  Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in  stamps  and  I 
will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
BOlta -■tinn  of  drawings  showing  possi- 
bilities for  YOU.     State  your  age. 

THE  LANDON    SCHOOL 

of  lllustratlnc  and     Cartooning 

1507  Schoflcld  Building      CLEVELAND,  0. 


Learn  NOW 

at  home  in  spare  time  by  our  new  instruc- 
tion method.     Commercial  Art,  Cartoon- 
ing. Illustrating.  Design- 
ing. Delightful,  fascina- 
ting work  in  big  demand. 
_$50  paid  for  one  drawing. 
Handsome    free  booklet 
explains  everything.  Write 
for  it  now.     Get  our  special 
Free    Outfit    Offer    at  once. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  INC. 
11212  H  St.  N.W.,  WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 


CASH  BUYERS 

OF 

Diamonds-Pearls -Jewelry 
Fredis  C.  Kielman 

170   BROADWAY 

ESTATES  COR.    MAIDEN   LANE  BANK 

Appraised  NEW  YORK  CITY      References 
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DR.  QUINN  AT  HIS  PIANO 

From  the  Famous  Sketch  by  Schneider,  Exhibited 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 


How  I  Teach  Piano 

In  Quarter  Usual  Time 
At  Quarter  Usual  Cost 

and  have  been  doing  so  year 
after  year  for  25  years — all  by 

CORRESPONDENCE 

"Impossible!"  some  persons  said  at 
first,  but  every  year  I  obtained  more 
students,  until  today  many  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  are  studying  with  me 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Every 
state  of  the  Union  contains  scores  of 
accomplished  players  of  piano  or  organ 
who  obtained  their  entire  training 
from  me  by  mail,  and  at  quarter  the 
usual  cost  and  effort.  I  will  gladly  refer  you  to  any  number  of  my  graduates  who 
will  soon  convince  you  of  the  surprising  results  they  obtained  by  my  scientific 
method.     Write  for  my  64-page  free  booklet,   "How  To  Learn  Piano  or  Organ." 

The  Colorotone   Saves  You   Months  of  Time 

You  learn  faster,  not  because  anything  is  omitted,  but  because  you  use  every 
possible  scientific  assistance — many  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  average 
teacher.  My  patented  invention  the  COLOROTONE  sweeps  away  playing  diffi- 
culties that  have  troubled  students  for  generations.  By  its  use,  Transposition  — 
usually  a  "nightmare"  to  students— becomes  easy  and  fascinating.  It  enables 
you,  in  your  third  lesson,  to  play  an  interesting  piece  not  only  in  the  original  key, 
but  in  all  other  keys  as  well.  This  one  fact  saves  you  months  of  valuable  time.  The 
COLOROTONE  ispatented  and  cannot  be  used  by  any  other  teacheror  conservatory. 

Finger  Action  Shown  by  Moving  Pictures 

With  my  fifth  lesson  I  send  you  another  important  and  exclusive  invention. 
QUINN-DEX,  a  mechanical  "movie."  It  shows  you  every  movement  of  my 
wrists,  hands  and  fingers  at  the  keyboard.  You  see  the  fingers  move,  as  clearly 
as  if  thrown  on  the  moving  picture  screen.  You  do  not  have  to  reproduce  your 
teacher's  finger  movements  from  your  MEMORY — which  naturally  cannot  be 
always  accurate.  Instead  you  have  the  correct  models  right  before  your  eyes 
during  every  minute  of  practise.  You  follow  them  minutely  and  exactly  without 
any  chance  of  error  or  misunderstanding.  Without  Quinn-dex  much  of  your  time 
(and  your  teacher's  time)  would  be  devoted  to  correcting  bad  habits  acquired  through 
faulty  practise.  This  discourages  more  students  and  wastes  more  time  than  any  other 
single  factor.  Quinn-dex  does  away  with  it  entirely.  You  cannot  obtain  anything  like 
Quinn-dex  except  from  me.  Moving  pictures  have  never  before  been  applied  to  piano 
instruction.  Quinn-dex  is  operated  easily  and  simply  by  hand,  and  even  a  child  can 
successfully  use  it.  It  contains  over  600  separate  pictures.  Quinn-dex  is  fully 
explained  in  my  free  booklet  "How  To  Learn  Piano  or  Organ."    Write  today. 

Lessons  43  cents  each 

The  old  way  of  studying  with  a  so-called  "private  teacher"  by  the  oral  or  "spoken'* 
method  is  rapidly  being  discarded,  and  anybody  can  see  why.  If  you  want  a  teacher 
"all  to  yourself"  and  can  afford  only  $1  to  $5  a  lesson,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you 
can  obtain  only  third-rate  instruction.  No  true  authority  could  give  you  his  entire,  exclu- 
sive attention  for  so  small  a  fee.  Furthermore,  by  the  old-fashioned  oral  method,  at 
least  half  your  "private  teacher's"  time  is  absolutely  thrown  away  in  giving  you  routine 
instructions  about  clef  signs,  measure  bars,  sharps,  flat?,  the  value  of  notes  and  rests, 
etc.,  etc..  which  are  necessarily  the  same  for  all  students  and  could  just  as  easily  be  put 
into  writing.  Of  course  you  can't  remember  a  quarter  of  what  he  tells  you,  so  most  of 
your  next  lesson  is  taken  up  going  over  the  same  material  again.  This  truly  sinful 
waste  is  entirely  done  away  with  by  my  WRITTEN  METHOD.  Your  routine  instruc- 
tions are  all  in  writing  for  reference  any  time,  day  or  night.  Nothing  is  forgotten  nor 
needlessly  repeated.  You  obtain  as  much  of  my  time  as  you  really  need,  and  every 
minute  of  it  is  devoted  to  your  real  guidiance,  and  not  to  routine  instructions.  In  all 
essential  ways  you  are  in  closer  touch  with  me  than  if  you  were  studying  by  the  oral 
method  — yet  my  lessons  cost  you  only  43  cents  each — and  they  include  all  the  many 
recent  developments  in  scientific  teaching.  For  the  student  of  moderate  means,  this 
method  of  studying  is  far  superior  to  all  others,  even  for  the  wealthiest  student,  there 
is  nothing  better  at  any  price.  You  may  be  certain  that  your  progress  is  at  all  times  in 
accord  with  the  best  musical  thought  of  the  present  day,  and  this  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world. 

Investigate  Without  Cost  —  Special  Offer 

My  method  is  endorsed  by  distinguished  musicians  and  educators  who  certainly 
would  not  recommend  asecond-rate  system.  It  is  for  beginners,  or  experienced  players, 
from  14  to  over  60  years  of  age.  You  progress  as  rapidly  or  slowly  as  you  wish,  in  spare 
time  at  home.  All  necessary  music  is  included  free  and  becomes  your  property. 
Diploma  and  degree  granted.  The  Tuition  Fee  is  now,  for  a  short  time,  cut  exactly 
in  half,  on  account  of  our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Offer.  Investigate  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Write  today,  using  postcard,  letter  or  Free  Book  Coupon,  for  my 
64- page  free  book,  "How  To  Learn  Piano  or  Organ." 

MARCUS  LUCIUS  QUINN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Studio  PL,  Social  Union  Bldg. 


BOSTON.  MASS.    I! 


|  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

■ 

•  QUINN  CONSERVATORY.  Studio  PL. 

•  Social  Union  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
I  free  booklet.  "How  To  Learn  Piano  or  Organ, "  and 
■  full  particulars  of  your  Course  and  special  reduced 
!   Tuition  Offer. 


Name 


Address . 


See  Page  10 
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e  color  tnat  comes  and  goes 

What  keeps  you  from  having  its  charm 


Tender  skins 

If  your  skin  is  very  tender  there  is 
a  special  Woodbury  treatment  tor 
the  care  of  it.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  booklet  wrapped  around  your 
cake    of    Woodbury's    Facial     Soap 


HAVE  you  ever  thought  that  your 
skin  can  be  changed?  Every  day 
your  skin  changes  of  itself.  Old 
skin  dies,  and  new  forms  to  take  its  place. 
It  depends  on  you  to  keep  this  new  skin 
clear  and  colorful. 

You  can  stimulate  a  dull,  colorless  skin  by 
using  the  following  treatment  every  night: 

How  to  rouse  a  sluggish  skin 

ju:t  before  retiring,   wash   your   face  and   neck 

with   plenty  of   Woodbury's   Facial   Soap   and  hot 

water.      If  your  skin  has  been  badly  neglected,  rub 

a  generous  lather  thoroughly  into  the  pores,  using 

an    upward    and    outward    motion,    until    the    skin 

feels     somewhat     sensitive.       Afte<     this, 

rinse  well  in  warm,   then  in   cold    water. 

Then  rub  your  skin  for  thirty  seconds  with 

a  lump  of  ice,  and  dry  carefully 

The  very  first  time  you  use  this 
treatment,  your  skin  will  feel  fresher 
and  invigorated.  Within  a  week  or 
ten  days,  you  will  notice  an  im- 
provement in  your  skin.  But  do 
not  keep  up  the  treatment  for  a  time 
and  then  neglect  it.  Only  the  steady 
use  of  Woodbury's  will  give  you 
the  clear,  radiant  skin  you  long  for. 


You  will  find  that  the  25c  cake  of 
Woodbury's  lasts  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  any  Woodbury  treatment  as 
well  as  for  general  cleansing  use  for  that 
time.  It  is  for  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
toilet  goods  counters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Get  your  cake  today  and  begin  at  once 
the  treatment  your  skin  needs. 

Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  book- 
let of  famous  treatments  and  sample 
of  Woodbury's  facial  powder 

Send  6c  for  trial  size  sample  cake 
(enough  for  a  week  or  ten  days  of  any 
Woodbury  Facial  treatment)  together  with 
the  booklet  of  treatments,  "A  Skin  You 
Love  to  Touch".  Or  for  12c  we  will 
send  you  the  treatment  booklet  and  .sam- 
ples of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  Facial 
Powder.  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  512  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andretto 
Terpens     ("</.,     Limited,  5/ J  Shcrbrooke     Street, 

Perth,    Ontario. 
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THE  picture  is  the  one  historical  record  and  emotional  ex* 
pression  which  is  as  old  as  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  picture  antedates  language,  the 
fundamental  factor  in  civilization.  Certainly  the  cave 
drawings  of  the  stone  age  were  traced  before  any  but  the 
most  limited,  guttural  speech  existed.     It  is  profoundly  sig' 

nifcant  that  no  uncharted  deep  of  history  has  ever  been  fathomed  which  did  not 

send  to  the  light  ....  pictures. 

Pictures  are  not  only  ancient  as  logical  thought;  they  are  universal.  Pictures  are 
the  archaeologist's  first  spoil  in  the  quarries  of  France,  the  mounds  of  T^lorth  America, 
the  fastnesses  of  Peru,  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  the  roc\-temples  of  India  and  the 
tundras  of  Siberia. 

Poetry  and  the  play  were  cultured  fruits  of  Gree\  civilization,  the  novel  was  born 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  music,  as  we  understand  it,  is  entirely  modern  and  the 
exclusive  property  of  Western  peoples.  But  the  picture  has  flourished  everywhere  in 
every  epoch.  Allied  to  the  hairy  cave-man  with  his  charred  stic\  are  the  sculptors  of 
Greece,  the  hieroglyph  historians  at  Karna\,  the  Assyrian  carvers  of  Babylon,  the 
Indian  pictographers  upon  birch  bar\,  the  sil\' painters  of  Japan,  the  colossal  genius  of 
the  Renaissance,  all  the  linear  arts  of  modern  times — and  the  motion  picture. 

The  motion  picture  is  not  really  new.  It  is  a  thing  as  old  as  the  world,  cast  in  a 
new  mold.    It  is  something  more:  it  is  the  first  and  only  amalgamation  of  science  and  art. 

The  motion  picture  is  science's  most  spiritual 
achievement.    Science  put  a  chain  on  steam  and 
a  loc\  on  the  lightning,  but  those  were  live         ,:< 
things  to  harness;  it  found  the  immem- 
orial    picture    a    changeless 
image  —  and     gave    it    tjw     /^ 
breath   of  life_  ^~~r 


How    Griffith 

"Acting  is  not  a  matter  of  what  one  can  do  with 

face  and  hands  and  body"  says  he;  "it's  the 

ight  within  that  puts  characterization  across." 

WHEN  the  editor  of  Photoplay  asked  me  to  write  a  story  about  the 
methods*  that  lie  behind  the  visible  work  of  David  Wark  Griffith,  and 
the  reasons  for  those  methods,  I  simply  answered:     "Why  don't  you 
send  me  to  Great  General  Headquarters  behind  the  German  lines  for  a 
nice  little  advance  announcement  of  Ludendorff's  plans  for  next  Spring?     I  feel 
that  will  be  much  easier  to  get  than  the  Griffith  stuff  you  want." 

Nevertheless,  both  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  it  were  fascinating. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  not  only  remarkable  because  he  remains  year  after  year 

the  supreme  creator  of  the  motion  picture  business;  he  is  about  the 

only  director  in  it  who  doesn't  accompany  himself  to  work  with  a 

jazz  band  and  a  drum-major.     He  is  not  impolite  to  reporters. 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  probably  the  most  courteous  host  whe 

ever  welcomed  one  on  a  lot.    But  he  has  that  adroitly  irritating 

faculty  of  some  captains  of  industry:    when  you  are  sent  to 

Pierpont  Broadanwall's  office  to  ask  him  why  he  put  up  New 

York  Central  as  a  stake  in  a  poker  game  you  are  astounded  to  be 

greeted  by  the  great  man  himself,  you  get  a  comfortable  chair,  a  i 

cigar,  whatever  you  want  to  drink,  a  talk  about  the  weather,  three 

funny  stories — and  while  you're  still  laughing  at  the  last  one  you  wake 

up  to  find  yourself  on  the  asphalt  with- 


"'  ■  'HE  only  woman  with  a  real  future 
X  is  the  woman  who  can  think  real 
thoughts.  Some  get  these  thoughts  by 
reading  and  study;  others,  by  instinct. 
Sometimes  deep  analytical  thought 
seems  born  in  one." 


"Every  other  physical  characteristic  is  of 
insignificant  importance  compared  with 
the  eyes.  If  they  are  the  windows  of 
your  soul,  your  soul  must  have  a  win- 
dow it  can  see  through.  The  farther 
motion  picture  art  progresses  the  more 
important  does  this  become.  Every  year 
actors  make  less  fuss  with  their  hands, 
and  tell  more  and  more  with  their  eyes." 


out  one  grain  of  information.    Hundreds 
of  reporters  interview  Griffith  and  vote 
him  a  great  fellow,  as,  indeed  he  is;  but 
what  have  they  gotten  for  their  publics? 
Mr.  Griffith  says  quite  frankly  that  a 
man  should  be  judged  by  his  work;  not 
by  his  own  talk  about  it.    Theoretically 
he  is  absolutely  correct,  but  he  doesn't 
take    into    account    the    great    human 
frailties  of  hero-worship  and  curiosity. 
When  a  man  becomes  as  extraordinary 
in  his  kind  as  Mr.  Griffith  he  is,  in  the 
public  mind,  a  superman,  and  a  super- 
man has — to  quote  Mr.  Cobb — no  more 
privacy  than  a  goldfish. 
If  the  myriad  questions  which  Mr.  Griffith's  public  would  like  to  ask  hir 
could  be  put  to  an  individual  vote,  I  think  the  winning  candidate  would  be  thi 
one:     "How  do  you  pick  your  leading  women?'' 

It  was  this  interrogative  forlorn  hope  that  I  led  out  to  the  Sunset  Boulevard 
studio  on  a  bright  September  morning. 

I  had  already  picked  a  soft  place  to  fall,  but  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  man 
who  had  first  upborne  Mary  Pickford,  made  Blanche  Sweet  great,  discovered  the 
forlorn  pathos  of  Mae  Marsh,  unveiled  the  gentle  melancholy  of  Miriam  Cooper 
and  the  bright  white  beauty  of  Seena  Owen,  found  Constance  Talmadge  and  devel- 
oped the  shy  elusive  talents  of  the  Gishes  was  to  most  women  the  most  interesting 
man  in  the  world;  that  while  no  one  expected  him  to  publish  the  formulas  of  his 
laboratory  he  might  at  least  get  acquainted    .    .    .    give  them  a  general  idea    .    .    . 
speak  at  least  a  few  words  to  people  who  had  been  imploring  a  word  for  many  years. 
It  was  no  talent  of  mine  that  made  him  talk.   I  think  he  spoke,  rather,  to  defend 
himself  from  being  flatulently  acclaimed  a  genius  of  selection.     He  seemed  to  feel 
that  impending. 

"The  art  of  acting  is  at  once  very  simple — and  altogether  impossible," 
he  said. 

"It  isn't  what  you  do  with  your  face  or  your  hands.     It's  the  light 
within. 
"If  you  have  that  light,  it  doesn't  matter  much  just  what  you  do  before  the 
camera.    If  you  haven't  it — well,  then  it  doesn't  matter  just  what  you  do,  either. 

"Before  you  give,  you  must  have  something  to  give.     This  applies  to  emotions  as 
well  as  money. 

"All  art  is  the  same.  The  orator,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  writer  and  the 
actor  all  deal  with  the  same  divine  fluid.  The  only  difference  is  the  mechanical 
mould  by  which  they  express  it.    One  pours  it  into  one  mould;  one  into  another. 
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"I  am  not  sure  but 
what  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  art  is  about  the 
same,  too.  Athletes  tell 
me  that  all  games  of 
physical  skill  depend  on 
an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  time  and  distance.  The 
aviator,  the  boxer,  the 
runner,  the  fencer,  the 
baseball  player  — ■  even 
the  jockey  —  succeed  or 
fail  in  exact  proportion 
as  they  have  this  in- 
stinct.    So    I    dare    say 


Mary  Pickford 


Lillian  Gish 


Constance  Talmadge 


Seena  Owen 


"If  you  have  'the  light  within,'  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  you  do 

before  the  camera.     If  you  havn't  it — well,  then  it  doesn't  matter  what 

you   do   either."     Above,  Mr.  Griffith    is    shown   standing    at   the    left 

of  his  camera,  directing  a  scene. 

that  the  successful  artist  is  one  in  whom  this  strange  instinct  is 
combined  with  the  inward  illumination. 

"Now,  you  have  asked  me  about  women: 

"Certainly  there  are  a  few  mechanical  characteristics  that  have 
a  certain  importance.  For  instance,  deep  lines  on  the  face  of  a 
girl  are  almost  fatal  to  good  screening,  for  on  the  screen  her  face 
is  magnified  twenty  times,  and  every  wrinkle  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  important  that  her  face  have 
smooth,  soft  outline. 

"So  with  the  eyes.  Every  other  physical  characteristic  is  of 
insignificant  importance  compared  with  the  eyes.  If  they  are 
the  windows  of  your  soul,  your  soul  must  have  a  window  it  can 
see  through.  The  farther  motion  picture  art  progresses  the  more 
important  does  this  become.  In  the  early  days,  screen  actors 
put  over  effects  with  elaborate  and  exaggerated  gestures.  Every 
year  the  tendency  is  more  subdued  in  this  regard.  Actors  make 
less  and  less  fuss  with  their  hands,  and  tell  more  and  more  with 
their  eyes. 

"But  a  good  pair  of  eyes  and  a  smooth  face  of  proper  contour 
will  not  suffice  to  make  a  motion  picture  actress. 

"There  are  plenty  of  horses  with  legs  for  derby  winners  who 
are  pulling  milk  wagons.  They  have  the  legs,  but  they  haven't 
the  fighting  heart. 

"In  other  words,  they  lack  the  inward  illumination. 

"History  has  one  very  striking  instance  of  a  light  that  went  out. 
Napoleon  had  an  instinct  for  mathematics  that  made  him  a  great 
artillery  officer.  He  had  the  divine  vision  for  strategy  and  logistics. 
But  what  made  him  the  transcendent  military  genius  of  all  time 
was  the  feeling  within  his  heart  that  nothing  could  beat  him. 
After  his  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
light  flickered  and  went  out.  He  still  had  the  same  instinct  for 
strategy,  the  same  genius  for  artillery  fire.  But  he  became  a 
second-rate  general.  When  the  time  came  in  which  he  lost  faith 
in  himself  his  military  science  availed  him  nothing.  His  light 
had  gone  out. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  why  it  is,  but  you  either  have  it,  or 


By 
Harry  C.  Carr 

If  the  myriad  questions 
which  Mr.  Griffith's  pub- 
lic would  like  to  ask  him 
could  be  put  to  an  indi- 
vidual vote,  surely  the 
winning  candidate  would 
take  this  one:  "How  do 
you  pick  your  leading 
women?"  And  the  ques- 
tioners would  doubtless  be 
thinking  of  the  dozen  or 
so  great  actresses  whom 
D.  W.  Griffith  picked— 
among  whom  are  those 
pictured  in  the  two  panels 
on  this  page. 


Mae  Marsh 


Dorothy  Gish 


Blanche  Sweet 


Miriam  Cooper 
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you  haven't  it.  If  you  have  it.  you  can  polish  up  the  tools 
and  make  them  more  effective;  but  if  you  haven't  it  no 
amount  of  study  will  bring  this  queer  illuminative  elf  to 
you. 

"Any  director  can  squirt  glycerine  tears  over  a  pretty 
lace  and  tip  over  a  few  chairs,  break  up  a  table  or  two 
and  have  some  sort  of  imitation  tragedy.  That  isn't 
real.  Real  tears  aren't  always  real,  if  you  get  my  meaning. 
It  is  the  feeling  behind  the  tears  that  can  open  the  be- 
holder's heart. 

'Now  don't  understand  me  to  say  that  a  girl  is  born 
a  heaven-sent  genius  or  a  predestined  failure.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  ghastly  untruth. 

"Remember  what  I  said  about  having  something  to  give, 
as  a  preliminary  necessity  for  giving? 

"The  only  woman  with  a  real  future  is  the  woman  who 
can  think  real  thoughts. 

'Some  get  these  thoughts  by  reading  and  study;  others 
by  instinct.  Sometimes  deep  analytical  thought  seems 
born  in  one." 

Presently  we  went  onto  the  set,  and  Griffith  went  to 
work.  His  first  subject  was  Ben  Alexander,  the  tiny  boy  in 
•  Hearts  of  the  World." 

They  made  him  a  bed  of  straw  over  in  the  corner  of  the 
little  French  dug-out.  The  lights  were  low,  and  the  sha- 
dows were  playing  queer  gaunt  tricks  as  the  wind  caught 
the  candle-flame.     Outside  there  came  a  muffled  roar  of 


artillery  that  re-echoed  dully  against  the  studio  walls. 

The  megaphone  was  at  Gnffitn  s  lips.  "Now,  Baby," 
he  said,  quietly. 

Little  Ben  sat  up  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"You're  frightened,"  said  D.  W. 

Abject  terror  spread  over  the  baby  features,  as  though 
someone  had  lowered  a  dark  curtain  over  his  face. 

"Now  sleepy  again."  The  terror  faded.  The  little 
head  dropped  back  to  the  straw. 

Griffith  turned  to  the  little  group  behind  the  camera. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  forgotten  art  of  tragedy.  You 
have  just  seen  a  very  fine  example  of  it." 

"But  a  good  deal  of  it  was  not  the  baby,  but  Griffith," 
I  suggested. 

"On  the  contrary,"  resumed  the  director,  "nobody  told 
the  baby  what  to  do.  I  told  him  he  was  frightened,  and 
that  look  of  terror  came  into  his  eyes.  When  he  grows  up 
he  may  be  able  to  add  certain  mechanical  tricks,  but  he 
will  never  really  do  any  better  acting,  at  seven  or  seventy. 

"I  daresay  our  friends  the  theosophists  would  say  that 
personalities  like  this  baby  have  old  souls  that  have  been 
here  on  earth  before,  and  are  drawing  upon  the  sub- 
conscious experiences  of  their  previous  lives. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  But  I  am  sure 
that  this  little  soul-light  is  usually  born  with  the  child. 
Some  feed  it  into  a  lambent  flame;  others  let  it  die  into 
gray  ashes." 


The  Real 
A  REGIMENT  of  London  Scottish,  recruited  mainly 
■**•  from  dwellers  in  the  great  city,  had  as  its  colonel  a  gen- 
tleman of  culture  who  was,  nevertheless,  as  much  of  the 
Highlands  as  porridge  and  the  thistle.  They  had  not  been 
long  in  France  when  a  feeling  of  discontent  against  kilts 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Not  all  of  the  enlisted  men  were 
Scots,  but  most  of  them  were.  Nevertheless,  the  kilt  as  a 
daily  habiliment  is  a  bit  outgrown  almost  everywhere,  and 
these  fellows  strongly  preferred  breeches  and  leggings. 


Clansmen 

In  great  wrath,  the  colonel  commanded  his  orderly  to 
take  a  voting  expression:  kilts  or  no  kilts.  Only  three  men 
in  the  regiment  favored  the  skirt  and  the  bare  knee! 
The  others  emphatically  denounced  them! 

"The  three  are  marked  for  immediate  promotion!"  thun- 
dered the  colonel.  "What  are  the  names  of  these  true 
clansmen?" 

"Terence  Murphy,  Daniel  Flannery  and  Moses  Isaacs, 
sir."  answered  the  orderly. 
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Three -year-old   Alice    Mary, 

the    Moore    crown    princess 

and  mistress  of  hounds. 


Clan  Moore 


Principally  about  Tom,  lineal  chief  of  the  tribe,  but 
incidentally  down  the  line  with  all  of  them,  from  the 
County  Meath  father  to  little  Long  Island  Alice  Mary 

By  Julian  Johnson 


IF  all  the  world  were  pipe-tobacco,  the  Irish  would  be 
the  perique  in  the  mixture. 
It's  about  as  hard  to  find  a  young  Irishman  from 
the  ould  sod  nowadays  as  it  is  to  get  a  package  of  pure 
perique.  For  two  generations  the  Irish  have  been  adding 
tabasco  to  so  many  races  that  the  young  fellows  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  being  born  anywhere  save  in  the  magic 
circle  drawn  by  the  Irish  Sea.  There  are  New  York  Irish 
— millions  of  them — and  California  Irish;  Irish  children  in 
Mexico  and  Irish  sons  of  wanderers  in  the  Orient;  Irish 
vayageurs  in  Canada  and  Irish  lads  bossing  the  stolid  Boers 
of  South  Africa;  there  are  a  few  very  insidious  Irish  from 
Boston. 

Moore  is  one  of  the  permanent  names  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  motion  pictures,  and  all  of  the  -Moore  boys  are 


unusual,  among  other  Celt  juveniles,  in  that  they  actually 
came  from  Erin. 

When  I  started  out  to  write  a  story  about  Tom  I  re- 
solved that  it  would  be  a  real  Moore  novelty;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  a  reminiscence  of  Tom  alone,  whereas 
everyone  else  who  has  written  about  a  Moore  has  dragged 
the  whole  family  through  his  typewriter.  All  I  have  left 
is  the  resolution;  the  Moores  have  a  tribal  spirit;  they 
photograph  best  in  family  groups;  they  are  to  be  described 
en  masse. 

However,  we  can  put  Tom  closest  to  the  camera,  and 
delegate  him  to  do  the  talking. 

I  like  best  of  all  Tom's  description  of  the  family's  de- 
parture from  County  Meath,  not  so  many  years  ago. 

Moore  pere  should  have  known  J.  Hartley  Manners,  the 
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dramatist.  If  he  had,  I  am  quite 
sure  Manners  would  have  written 
a  play  about  him.  And  I'm  not 
sure  that  he  didn't,  anyway,  in 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart." 

Do  you  remember  Peg's  father, 
who  went  about  making  impas- 
sioned speeches  for  Home  Rule 
from  the  tail  of  a  cart,  while  his 
sole  possession — his  little  daughter 
— sat  in  front,  on  the  grass,  to  lead 
the  applause? 

"We  came  away  from  the  little 
house  that  day  in  a  jaunting  car," 
says  Tom,  telling  the  story.  "We 
didn't  know  where  we  were  going, 
except  that  we  were  going  to  some 
strange  country.  My  father  never 
liked  to  make  plans.  He  lived  to 
be  surprised.  The  unexpected  fas- 
cinated him.  He  believed  that 
chance  was  a  sort  of  God. 

"At  the  top  of  the  little  hill  we 
paused  and  looked  back.  The  little 
valley  which  had  held  our  lives  was 
full  of  bright  sunshine.  My  father 
was  happy  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
new  adventure,  we  kids  were  as  ex- 
cited as  he,  and  my  mother,  I  remem- 
ber, was  crying  a  little.  Father  wore 
a  tall  hat,  which  he  took  off  and  put 
down  on  the  seat  of  the  car.    Tak- 


ing a  pencil  he  tore  an  envelope  into  strips,  wrote  a  name  upon  each  strip, 
and  put  them  all  into  the  hat.  The  names  were  'America,'  'The  Continent,' 
'London,'  South  America,'  The  Orient,'  and  so  forth.  He  looked  over  the 
six  children  until  he  came  to  Joe,  who  was  a  tiny  baby  then.  Whispering 
to  Joe  he  held  the  hat  in  front  of  him,  shaking  it  temptingly.  If  Joe  had 
any  thoughts  he  probably  suspected  it  held  something  good  to  eat,  for  in 
went  his  hand,  and  when  it  came  out  he  held,  all  crumbled  up,  the  slip  on 
which  was  written  America.'  Joe  had  made  the  decision.  A  week  later 
we  sailed  for  Xew  York." 

But  the  father  of  Clan  Moore  was  not  the  only  typically  Irish  spirit  in 
that  day  of  debonair  departure.     Tom  continues — 

"Our  house  had  been  disposed  of  to  my  mother  s  brother,  and  my  mother 
thought  his  deal  for  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bit  tricky.  Still,  she  couldn't  do 
anything  except  go  through  on  the  original  proposition,  as  my  restless  father 
was  anxious  to  be  off. 

"As  we  left  he  took  possession  according  to  the  old  code,  which  was  this: 
the  new  owner,  taking  the  keys,  entered  and  examined  the  premises,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  vacated  of  every  living  thing.  Then,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  all  living  traces  of  the  last  holder  were  absent  he  went  out. 
locked  the  door — and  with  that  ceremony  the  title  passed  to  him. 

"From  the  hilltop  on  which  little  Joe  made  the  drawing  mother  watched 
my  uncle  bustle  up  to  the  door,  go  in  quickly,  and  as  quickly  come  out,  lock 
up  and  ride  away.  Then  she  laughed  for  the  first  time  that  day.  The 
cottage  is  still  ours!'  she  exclaimed.    'I  left  the  cat  in  the  house!'  " 

Eight  merry  Moores  left  Ireland.     Six  are  still  living. 

The  children  resembled  a  flight  of  stairs.  Tom,  the  eldest,  was  thirteen. 
Then  there  were  Owen,  Mary,  Jack,  Matt  and  Joe. 

Jack  did  not  live  long  after  the  family  came  to  America. 

Father   Moore,   a  jovial 
_,.  ,    -    , .. ,       ,      ,,  —  wanderer  to  the  last, 

I  his  little  child,  and  golt,  occupy  most  ^^^^±^-  ,  •     ,  r 

of   Tom    Moore's    time  when    he  isn't  A  ^        died      ;<       [™      years 

vorking.  ^|  ^       ago    while    on    a 

visit  to  his  sister, 
in  Ireland. 

Owen    lives    at 

Gedney  farms,  in 

Long  Island.  Matt 

is  in  motion 
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pictures  in  California.  Joe  is  fighting  in  France  with  Pershing's 
men.  Mary,  by  turns  writer  and  actress,  is  now  in  a  scenario 
department  in  California,  and  with  her  lives  the  mother  of 
the  family. 

Tom  Moore  has  won  his  place  in  the  sun.  He  is  a  Goldwyn 
star  now — a  star  of  first  magnitude  because  of  box-office  de- 
mand for  his  pictures,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  pretty  sure- 
fire critique  of  a  leading  man's  appeal. 

He  inherited  much  of  his  father's  incapacity  for  staying  put. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  America  before  he  began  wander- 


ing— always  from  job  to  job,  and 
never  long  without  one.  His  travel- 
ling by  jerks  took  him  all  the  way 
across  the  continent,  and  half  way 
back. 

In  Chicago  he  teamed  up  with 
Owen,  and  the  two  of  them  invaded 
the  Bush  Temple  stock  company. 
This  was  their  introduction  to 
dramatics  of  any  sort,  and  neither 
of  them  guessed  that  a  life-long 
profession  was  opening  up  be- 
fore them. 

As  any  confirmed  fan 
knows,    Tom    Moore's 
name  is  inseparably 
interwoven     with 
earlv  picture  days 
at  Kalem.    They 
were     not    easy 
days,  but  result- 
ful.    He  made  a 
reputation,    and 
I   remember,    to 
introduce  a  per- 
sonal recollection, 
that  he  was   a  lot 
better      than 
scenarios. 

Here   he  met   the 

Papa  Tom,  daughter  Alice 
Mary,   and    Uncle    Owen. 


At  the  right,  a  scene  from  Tom 
Moore's  first  Goldwyn  star- 
picture,  "Just  for  To-night.'' 
Below,  Mr.  Moore,  Alice  Hol- 
lister  and  Albert  Walker  in 
"Her  Husband's  Friend,"  a 
191 5  Kalem.  (Sartorial  note: 
white  waistcoats,  according  to 
these  two  pictures,  are  more  in 
vogue  this 
season.) 


and  beauti- 
woman  who 
m  e  his  wife: 
Alice  Joyce.  They 
were  co-features  of 
many  productions. 

Of  all  his  photo- 
plays, he  likes  best 
"Dollars  and  the 
Woman,"  a  Lubin 
photoplay  directed  by 
the  late  Joseph  Kauf- 
man, and  in  which 
Ethel  Clayton  (Mrs. 
Kaufman)  played  the 
opposite  role. 

"I  liked  this  best," 
says  Tom,  "because 
it  was  a  big  human 
story,  in  which  a 
humble,  honest  little 
couple  lived  the  bunk 
life  that  so  many 
married  Americans 
try  to  lead  on  shabby 
income  s  —  and  at 
length  are  forced 
down  to  truth  and  a 
realization  of  what 
each  means  to  the 
other." 

(Continued  on   page 
107) 


Miss  Deshon  ascend- 
ing her  favorite  Fifth 
Avenue  bus  before 
it  leaves  Washington 
Square. 


Below  —  the 
disembodied 
gentleman  of 
clay  whom 
Miss  Deshon's  arm  af- 
fectionately surrounds  is 
the  President  of  Cuba. 
It  is  in  MacDougal  Alley  and  the  handsome 
mustached  young  man  next  to  Miss  Deshon  is 
Arthur  Lorenzani,  noted  Italian  sculptor. 


"Who's  There?"  called  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney.  "Me,''  answered 
Miss  Deshon  as  she  prepared  to  enter  the  MacDougal  Alley  studio  of  the 
former  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  sister  of  Reggie  and  Col.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
Some  of  the  Alley's  young  fans  voluntarily  register  pleasure  at  the  scene. 

IT  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Greenwich  Village  that  one  day 
a  young  woman  named  Florence 
Deshon  came  there  to  dwell  and 
with  her  arrival  began  the  invasion  of 
that  picturesque,  frisque  and  risque 
section  by  motion  picture  stars.  The 
Vitagraph  player,  John  Barrymore 
and  Evelyn  Nesbit  are  among  the 
score  of  cinema  celebrities  whose 
homes  are  pointed  out  to  the  sight- 
seeing. 

A  year  has  passed  since  Miss 
Deshon  emigrated  to  the  village  from 
the  commuting  regions,  surrounding 
Manhattan  Island.  She  remains 
unsmocked,  unbobbed  and  unsan- 
dalled.  She  still  believes  in  baseball 
and  babies  and  continues  to  hate  free 
verse  and  futurist  art.  And  with  all 
the  seriousness  in  the  world  she  says 
she  selected  the  Village  as  a  place  of 
habitation  because  it  is  so  respectable 
and  unexciting! 

"Pooh     and     other    contemptuous 
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Village 
Ain't! 

Deshon,  a  Villager,  one 
:onventional  stuff  started 

Morris 


PEPE  a  B  RQ 

REAL-ESTATE    &     INSURAN 


Above—  Miss  Deshon  and  Louise 
Bryant,  the   writer,  pause  to  be 
cameraed    in    picturesque 
Patchen  Place,  assisted  by 
Mr.    Gillman,    who 
whitewashes     your 
house  while  you 
wait,  and  Mr. 
J  ohnson, 
both  prom- 
i  n  e  n  t 
villagers. 


Miss  Deshon  registering  joy  as  Pepe,  Czar  of  Green- 
wich Village  landlords,  points  out  an  apartment  which 
even  John  D.  Rockefeller  could  afford. 

things  for  the  unconventionality  of  Green- 
wich Village/'  she  says.  "No  part  of  New 
York  is  more  conventional.  I  love  it  be- 
cause it's  so  homey.  It  is  the  homiest  sec- 
tion of  all  New  York." 

She  says  that  some  day  she  is  going  to 
write  a  book  on  "Greenwich  Village  As  It 
Ain't."    She  thinks  someone  ought  to  refute 
the  scandalous  things  said  about  the  poor  vil- 
lagers.    Look  at  Polly.     Miss   Deshon   re- 
quests that  you  look  at  Polly — the  famous 
Polly  who  started  this  Greenwich  Village  stuff. 
It  was  she  who  did  what  Tom  Paine  and  the 
other  great  men  who  used  to  live  in  the  Village 
failed  to  do — put  it  on  the  map,  advertise  its 
smockedness  and  bob-hairedness  and  bobbie-ed- 
wardsness.    We  beg  your  pardon — we  didn't  mean 
to  keep  you  looking  at  Polly  so  long.     Behold  her 
with  regular  clothes  and  regular  hair  and  everything 
just  as  if  she  were  an  inhabitant  of  Orange,  N.  J.  or 
Evanston,  111.    Miss  Deshon  asks  you  if  you  ever  gazed 
upon  a  more  respectable-appearing  young  woman. 

If  you  go  hunting  in  the  village   for   a   glimpse   of   Miss 
Deshon,  try  MacDougal  Alley.   If  she  is  not  out  in  Flatbush 
making  pictures,  likely  as.  not  you  will  happen  upon  her  in  that 
well-known  alley  of  art,  for  it  is  her  favorite  spot.     Jo  Davidson, 


The    lady 
on     the 
right  is  the 
amous  Polly,  who 
started   all   this 
Greenwich  Village 
stuff.     Note  how  respect- 
able she  registers. 


Photoplay  Magazine 


Arthur  Lorenzani  and  others  of  her  sculptor  friends  who 
have  studios  there,  always  send  for  her  when  they  have  new 
works  to  view. 

You  will  find  her  a  brown-eyed,  brown-haired  young 
woman.  It  is  needless  to  tell  even  a  fan  who  is  half  blind, 
that  she  is  beautiful.  She  talks  interestingly  on  any  subject 
from  baseball  to  Arnold  Bennett.  Her  favorite  authors 
are  not  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  and  Robert  \V.  Chambers. 
Who  do  you  think?  Yep,  Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells. 
Will  someone  tell  us  please  why  a  beautiful  young  person 
like  her  should  waste  time  on  such  stuff  when  dramatic 
critics  seem  agreed  that  the  last  thing  a  motion  picture 
actress  needs  is  brains? 

Yes,  she  was  born  in  Takoma,  Wash.  When  she  was 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  her  parents  to  coo  to 
them  without  appearing  too  familiar,  she  led  them  to 
Xew  York.  Not  that  she  had  anything  against  Takoma 
but  she  felt  that  Xew  York  was  a  more  convenient  place  for 
a  future  screen  star. 

"Once  my  mother  sent  me  to  the  country,"  she  said  the 
other  day  reminiscing  on  her  childhood.  "It  was  the  first 
time  since  my  arrival  in  New  York  that  I  had  left  it  and  I 
had  never  seen  the  cows  and  chickens  in  their  rural  habita- 
tions. Well,  the  first  night  I  heard  crickets  and  frogs  for 
the  first  time  in  my  young  life.    I  screamed  with  terror.    I 


couldn't  explain  that  they  didn't  permit  such  hideous  noises 
in  my  home  city.  I  cried  all  night  and  all  the  next  day  and 
they  thought  me  ill  and  sent  for  mother.  I  didn't  get  over] 
my  terror  until  the  sweet  roar  of  the  'L'  touched  my  ears. 
My  first  'Back  to  Nature'  experience  caused  me  to  loveji 
even  New  York's  subway." 

Her  mother  was  an  actress  and  she  stepped  from  the 
school  room  onto  the  stage,  so  to  speak.     She  began  her 
career  with    David    Belasco.     Her   first   play   was  "My 
Lady's  Dress"  in  which  Mary  Boland  starred.     She  was 
appearing  in  the  comedy  "Seven  Chances"  when  she  was 
suggested  as  the  ideal  type  for  the  princess  in  the  photo- 
play made  from  William  J.  Locke's  "Jafferay."     She  wasi 
engaged  for  the  part  and  fulfilled  all  expectations.     Hen 
debut  as  a  screen  actress  was  gloriously  successful.     ShJ 
thought  she  wanted  to  continue  on  the  stage  and  declined 
all  other  film  offers  until  Rex  Beach  sent  word  that  he 
had  selected  her  for  the  cast  of  "The  Auction  Block,", 
and  just  couldn't  change  his  plans.    Then  came  Vitagraph 
with  an  offer  too  enticing  to  resist,  and  she  became  leading 
woman  for  Harry  T.  Morey,  appearing  with  him  in  "Thej 
Other    Man,"    "The    Desired    Woman,"    "A    Bachelor's 
Children"  and  other  Blue  Ribbon  Features.     Her  latest 
appearance  was  with  Corinne  Griffith  in  "The  Clutch  of 
Circumstance." 


The   Literary  U-Boat 


AS  a  child, 
Lionel    Lightfinger    was    remark- 
able, 

For   the   astonishing   things   he   could 
make, 

Out  of  almost  nothing. 

He  would  take 

A  soap  box,  a   wash  boiler,   a  wheel 
from  baby's  go-cart, 

And  such, 

And  first  thing  you  knew 

He'd  have  a  contraption 

That  anybody  would  recognize  as  an 
automobile, 

Immediately  he  told  them  what  it  was. 

He'd  take  other  things. 

Sometimes  he  wouldn't  say  anything 
about  it. 

He'd  take  pennies  from  baby's  bank; 

He'd   take    watermelons    from   neigh- 
bors' gardens; 

He'd  take  anything  but  a  chance. 

Once,  when  a  dollar  was  missing 

From  the  cracked  teapot, 

Where    they    kept    the    milk-and-ice 
money, 

And  Lionel  was  found  to  be  infested 

With  great  and  unexplained  accumula- 
tions of  silver  coin, 

He  was  accused  of  a  breach   of  the 
laws  of  property, 

But  he  replied  with  dignity: 


By  Randolph  Bartlett 

"Unless  you  can  recognize 

"The  money  you  have  so  brutally 
taken  from  me, 

"As  the  very  same  money 

"You  put  in  the  old  teapot, 

"You  have  no  case." 

Recognizing  the  justice  of  his  argu- 
ment, 

They  exonerated  him, 

But  left  no  more  loose  change  where 
he  could  get  at  it. 

Naturally  enough, 

Lionel  grew  up  to  be  a  scenario 
writer. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  astonish- 
ing things  he  could  make 

Of  almost  nothing. 

He  would  take 

A  plot  from  Dickens,  a  character  from 
Thackeray,  a  situation  from  Shake- 
speare, 

And  such, 

And  first  thing  you  knew, 


He'd  have  a  photodrama, 

That   anybody  would  recognize  as 

highly  original  story, 
Immediately  he  told  them  it  was. 
He'd  take  other  things. 
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He'd  take  an  O.  Henry  idea; 

He'd   take  even  a   Robert   Chambers 

lack  of  idea; 
He'd  take  anything  but  a  chance. 
Once,  when  an  author  discovered  one 

of  his  own  speeches, 
Used  in  one  of  Lionel's  subtitles, 
And  mentioned  the  fact  rather  poin 

edly, 
Lionel  replied: 
"I  found  those  words  in  a  dictionary, 
"And  unless. you  can  recognize  them, 
"And  call  them  by  their  first  names, 
"And  prove  I  couldn't  possibly  have 

found  those  particular  words, 
"Except  in  your  story, 
"You  have  no  case." 
Lionel  was  very  successful 
As  a  writer 
Of  other  people's  scenarios. 


Stage  Photo 


For  Husbands  Only? 


WE  asked  Mildred  Harris  that  about  the  letter  she's  writing,  and  she  scorn- 
fully replied:  "I  haven't  a  single  husband  in  my  list  of  correspondents!" 
Which,  when  you  come  to  think  it  over,  is  not  bad,  besides  being  a  bit  deep. 
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The  SECRET 


By  Jerome 


M 


YSTERY  had  been  the  very  breath  of  the  entire 
little  life  of  Mary  Lenox.     Born  in  India,  land  of 
magic,  left  by  her  frivolous  mother  to  the  care  of 
native  servants  whose  every  word  was  a  supersti- 
tion, bereft  in  a  night  of  both  parents  whom  indeed  she  hardly 
knew,  by  the  horrible  magic  of  the  plague,  whisked  to  England 
to  be  cared  for  by  a  guardian  she  never  had  seen — small  wonder  that 
the  child  was  fearless.     All  her  life  she  had  been  forced  to  rely 
upon  herself.     She  had  bullied  the  lazy  Hindoo  servants,  had 
come  and  gone  as  she  pleased,  but  beneath  this  indifference 
and  domineering  manner,  only  she  herself  knew  what  a 
hunger  existed,  what  a  longing  in  the  little  heart  of  her, 
for  affection.    Her  father  had  been  too  busy  with  military 
affairs,  her  mother  too  easily  diverted  by  flattering  atten- 

tions,    to   pay  any  attention  to  her.      So 

"\         while   she   had  grown   up  unloved,   she 

had,  for  the  same  reason,  developed  into 

a  veritable  lioness  of  a  child.     Still  in  her 

teens  when  she  arrived  at  the  English  manor 

of     Archibald     Craven,     she     looked     even 

younger  than  she  was,  but  she  had  all  the  force 

of  character  of  a  woman,   more,  in  truth,   than 

most  women  more  tenderly  nurtured. 

Any  child,  or  even  any  man  or  woman  less  fortified  against 
mystery  than  Mary  Lenox,  might  well  have  been  terrified  by 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  manor  house.     First,  there  was 
its    master,    Archibald    Craven,    prematurely    aged    at 
forty,  deformed  with  high,  crooked  shoulders,  broad 
streaks  of  white  in  his  hair,  his  dark,  tragic  eyes 
looking  out  beneath  a  white  brow,  the  beauty  of 
which  only  accentuated  the  pathos  of  his  appear- 
ance.    Then  there  was  his  brother,  Dr.  Warren 
Craven,  younger,  physically  vigorous,  but  sin- 
ister and  repellent.     His  smile  was  a  vicious, 
slimy  thing.     There  was,  too,  Colin,  Archibald's 
son,  an  invalid  who  never  would  walk,  Dr.  War- 
ren Craven  slimily  feared,  and  who  lay  day  after 
day  in  a  darkened  chamber,  constantly  attended  by 
a   nurse,   a  heavy,   torturing  spinal  brace  clamped 
about  his  body  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  crooked  like  his 
father's.     There  were  no  specific  symptoms  upon  which  to 
base  such  a  fear,  but  the  doctor  would  shake  his  head 
-*       gravely  when  questioned,  and  say  it  was  too  soon  yet  to 
tell  what  might  happen.    And  finally  there  was  the  forbid- 
ding figure  of  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.   Medlock,  a   sour-faced 
woman  who  met  Mary  in  London,  annoyed  because  another 
member  of  the  household  meant  just  so  much  more  added  to  her 
duties. 

Craven  had  accepted  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  his  old 
friend,  Mary's  father,  with  a  sigh  of  regret.  His  first  thought 
had  been  that  the  child  might  be  good  company  for  Colin,  and 
cheer  him  in  his  confined  existence,  but  the  doctor  opposed 
this  firmly. 

"Colin  must  have  no  excitement,"  he  insisted,  and  would  not 
modify  his  order. 

"Then  all  we  can  hope  is  that  the  child  will 
be  quiet  and  tractable,"  Craven  said. 

In  view  of  this  hope,  Mary's  arrival  was 
not  a  conspicuous  success.  All  the  way  from 
London  Mrs.  Medlock  had  been  laying  down 
the  rules  of  deportment  which  must  be  ob- 
served at  the  manor,  and  none  too  subtly  con- 
veying to  Mary  the  impression  that  she  was 


Mary  had  discovered 
the  Secret  Garden, 
only  to  find  it  was 
a  great  disarray  of 
tangled  shrubbery 
and  vines.  "It's  all 
dead,"  she  said 
sadly. 
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not  welcome.  As  Mrs.  Medlock  continued  with  her  mono- 
logue, Mary  became  more  and  more  defiant,  until,  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  manor,  her  whole  soul  was  bristling. 
All  the  way  from  India  she  had  carried  with  her  a  big 
wicker  basket  in  which,  she  said,  she  had  her  pet  kitten. 
When  they  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Medlock  called  a  foot- 
man and  ordered  him  to  take  the  basket  out  to  the  gar- 
dener, as  she  would  not  have  "any  animal"  in  the  house. 

"It's  not  a  regular  kitten,  it's  a  leopard  kitten,"  Mary 
warned  them,  backing  away. 

"Watch  where  you're  going,"  Mrs.  Medlock  snapped, 
but  it  was  too  late! 

Mary  had  backed  against  a  pedestal,  on  which  stood  a 
bust,  and  toppled  it  to  the  floor.  In  the  library  the  doctor 
had  been  emphasizing  again  to  Craven  the  necessity  of 
absolute  quiet  for  Colin,  when  they  heard  the  crash,  and 
rushed  out  to  see  what  had  happened.  Such  a  noise  had 
not  been  heard  in  the  silent  manor  house  in  years.  As 
the  pedestal  fell,  Mary  fell  with  it,  the  basket  dropped, 
the  lid  came  off,  and  a  very  badly  frightened  cub  scrambled 
out  and  made  a  dash  for  a  better  hiding  place.  Mrs.  Med- 
lock climbed  on  a  chair,  the  footman  dodged  into  a  corner, 
and  Mary  began  crawling  about  on  hands  and  knees  in 
search  of  her  pet.  Craven,  white  with  amazement  and 
displeasure,  came  upon  the  scene  just  as  Mary  crept  out 
from  beneath  a  table,  one  arm  around  the  cub. 

"See  that  that  child  is  kept  to  her  room 
and    the    outer    gardens,"    Craven    ordered 
sternly,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went 
into  the  library. 

So  Mary,  starving  for  love  and 
now  despairing  of  finding  it  in  all 
the  world,  was  sent  to  her  room, 
and  here,  in  the  darkest  hour,  came 
the  first  gleam  of  light.    Martha,  a  cheer 
ful   little  housemaid,  was  busy  polishing 
a  casement  window,  and  humming  at  her 
task.    Mary  glanced  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  Craven,  head  bowed,  pacing 
the  terrace. 

"I  hate  him,  I  hate  him,"  she  ex 
claimed. 

"Ye    mustn't    hate    the 
Miss,"  Martha  pleaded. 

"Why?"  Mary  snapped. 

"  'E's  a  very  unhappy  man,  Miss 
Ye  see,  for  all  of  his  crooked  back, 
when  he  was  a  young  man  'e  was 
that  clever  and  good  nobody  could 
'elp  liking  him,  an'  'e  married  the 
prettiest  girl   in  all   the  country 
roundabout.     Then,  just  a  while 
before  Master  Colin  was  born, 
she  'ad  a  bad  fall,  out 
there  in  the  garden  a 

with   the  w  a  1  1         /.-.-     -^ 
around  it, and  when    -~' -^ 
'er  baby   was   born,    she 
died.  An'  Master  Colin  has 
always  been   an   invalid.     So 
the  master  locked  up  the  garden 
an'   buried    the   key.     Yes,    Miss, 
'e's  a  very  unhappy  man." 


master, 


A    chronicle    of  magic  —  the 
magic  of  youth  and  fearlessness 

Merely  to  know  of  more  unhappiness  did  not  make 
Mary  more  contented.  The  outlook  was  gloomy  in- 
deed, and  that  night  she  lay  awake  for  hours,  won- 
dering what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  that  an  unkind 
fate  had  brought  her  into.  Yet  she  did  not  cry,  for 
she  was  utterly  fearless.  She  just  wondered  about  things. 
In  her  childish  superstition  she  had  once  bought  a  magic 
potion  from  a  Hindoo  fakir,  who  guaranteed  that  it  would 
bring  love  to  her,  but  the  magic  had  not  worked,  and  it 
seemed  it  never  would.  As  she  lay  there,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  someone  sobbing,  and  this  gave  her  wonder  a  new 
trend.  She  could  not  imagine  any  of  the  persons  she  had 
yet  seen  in  the  manor  house,  sobbing.  Then  she  remem- 
bered the  invalid,  and  a  sudden  sympathy  for  this  other 
sufferer  arose  in  her  eager  little  heart.  Quickly  throwing 
a  wrapper  over  her  nightgown  and  lighting  a  candle,  she 
crept  into  the  hall,  and  traced  the  sobbing  to  Colin 's  room. 
She  found  the  boy,  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  pale 
and  thin,  gripped  in  the  cruel  brace,  sobbing  from  pain 
and  despair. 

"Your  father's  my  guardian,"  she  explained  quickly,  in 
a  whisper.     "I  came  from  India." 

Colin,  surprised,   turned   to   get   a   better   look  at  his 
visitor,  and  winced  as  the  brace  pressed  against  his  spine. 
"Don't  you  want  to  take  that  thing  off?"  Mary  asked. 
"They  won't  let  me,"  Colin  replied  wearily.    "My  back 
would  get  crooked." 

"It  couldn't  get  crooked  just  by  lying  on  it,"  Mary  in- 
sisted. 

It  was  a  startling  thought  for  Colin,  so  used  to  taking 
the  word  of  others  for  everything. 
"You're  a  big  silly  to  mind  what  you're  told,"  the  little 
temptress  went  on.    "I  never  do." 

Colin  looked  at  her  an  in- 
stant,   and    then    grimly 
said,  "Take  it  off." 
Mary    quickly    un- 
screwed the  clamps, 
and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  the  boy 
sank    back   on 
.     the  bed. 

"Now   you 

•»     can    sleep," 

Mary  a  s  - 

C\\    sured    him. 

As      the 
<i         pedestal 
/         fell,    Mary 
fell  with  it, 
the    basket 
MPT      \      dropped, 
and  a  very 
badly 
fr  ightened 
cub  scram- 
bled out. 
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"and  don't  let  them  put  it  on  you  again.     If  they  try  to, 
tell  me — I'm  not  afraid  of  any  of  them." 

Colin  nodded  wearily  and  Mary  crept  back  to  her  room. 

When  the  doctor  came  for  his  daily  visit  the  following 
afternoon,  there  was  a  troubled  scene.  The  nurse  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  removal  of  the  brace,  Colin  refused 
to  tell  who  had  done  it,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  done  it  himself.  The  doctor  angrily  ordered  it  re- 
placed, and  Colin,  accustomed  to  obedience,  asked  that 
his  father  be  sent  for,  to  decide  for  him.  But  Craven,  that 
morning,  had  suddenly  left  on  one  of  the  long  journeys 
which  he  often  made  to  try  to 
forget  his  sorrows.  He  had  left 
the  doctor  in  full  charge,  and 
there  was  no  court  of  appeal. 
While  they  were  arguing,  a  voice 
broke  in  from  the  doorway. 

"I  took  it  off." 

It  was  Mary,  chin  in  the  air, 
defiant.     She  entered  the  room. 

"It  must  go  back  at  once,"  the 
doctor  declared,  ignoring  the  in- 
truder. 

Mary  rushed  to  the  boy's 
side. 

!T  don't  believe  his  spine  is 
crooked,"  she  declared,  and 
passed  her  hand  up  and  down 
Col  in 's  back.  "I  knew  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  triumphantly. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  with 
a  sarcastic  smile.  "When  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  call  in  a  con- 
sulting physician,  perhaps — per- 
haps we'll  send  for  you,"  he 
sneered.  "Meanwhile,  it  must 
go  on." 

Colin  had  not  the  strength  to 
resist,  and  Mary,  a  little  im- 
patient that  he  should  submit, 
turned  away.  She  had  done  her 
best,  at  least. 

For  several  days  Mrs.  Medlock  hardly  let  Mary  out  of 
her  sight.  The  doctor  warned  her  that  he  would  not  an- 
swer for  the  consequences  if  Colin 's  brace  were  removed 
again,  and  Mary  was  closely  guarded  in  consequence. 
Then  came  the  prank  that  brought  her  into  disgrace  again. 
She  was  in  Mrs.  Medlock's  room,  taking  a  compulsory 
lesson  in  knitting.  If  she  was  bored,  the  housekeeper  was 
still  more  so.  Finally  Mrs.  Medlock  began  nodding,  in 
her  comfortable  chair,  and  in  a  minute  was  sound  asleep.' 
She  had  taken  off  the  wig  which  she  wore  over  her  thin, 
grey  hair,  and  Mary,  seeing  it  on  the  table,  had  an  inspira- 
tion. Arranging  it  over  her  own  beautiful  locks,  she 
donned  the  housekeeper's  bonnet,  old-fashioned  shawl  and 
black  gloves,  slung  her  reticule  on  her  arm,  and  minced 
out  of  the  room.  A  moment  later  Mrs.  Medlock  woke, 
discovered  her  loss,  and  set  out  in  pursuit.  She  found 
Mary  in  Colin's  room,  entertaining  Colin,  the  nurse,  and 
Martha  with  imitations  of  herself.  Mary  sought  safety 
in  flight.  She  dashed  down  the  stairs,  outstripping  the 
pursuing  footman  and  astonishing  Ben,  the  old  gardener, 
who  never  had  seen  "such  goings  on,"  no,  not  all  the  years 
he  had  been  at  the  manor,  and  was  surprised  into  a  grin. 
The  pursuers  approached  again,  and  Mary,  satisfied  with 
the  extent  of  her  adventure,  tore  off  her  masquerade,  flung 
wigj  shawl,  bonnet  and  gloves  at  them,  and  darted  off 
towards  the  woods. 

"Let  her  go,"  Mrs.  Medlock  ordered,  grimly.  "She'll 
come  back  when  she's  hungry,  and  then  we'll  see." 

Xot  far  from  the  manor  was  a  woodland,  promising  se- 
clusion, and  toward  this  Mary  ran.  She  found  a  little 
path  among  the  trees,  and  tripped  along,  almost  happy 


Don't 

Waste 

Paper! 


It  Contains  Sulphur  Needed 
for  War  Munitions 

E1  VERY  sheet  of  paper,  every  bag,  every 
*-'  bit  of  wrapping  paper,  every  sheet  of 
letter  paper  we  save  by  not  needlessly 
using  or  by  not  thoughtlessly  wasting  al- 
lows just  so  much  more  of  the  precious 
sulphur  for  our  war  use.  Save  the  paper 
and  he'p  choke  the  fiendish  Hun  at  his 
own  choking  game. 

Every  household  should  save  all  of  its 
old  paper  and  rags  as  well  as  old  rubber, 
leather,  etc.,  and  dispose  of  them  to  the 
school  children,  Salvation  Army,  junkmen, 
or  other  collectors,  so  that  the  supply  may 
be  kept  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Government  and  other  essential  uses. 


because  she  was  free,  for  the  present,  at  least.  The  future 
could  take  care  of  itself.  A  little  further  she  came  upon 
a  boy,  a  dog  lying  beside  him,  a  squirrel  perched  upon  his 
shoulder,  a  home-made  whistle  at  his  lips.  By  this  time  the 
woods  were  beginning  to  frighten  her,  but  Mary  concealed 
this  and  demanded  in  her  imperious  way  to  know  where 
the  path  led. 

"To  the  best  place  in  the  world,  I'm  thinking — to  my 
mother's." 

Mary  went  on,  head  in  the  air. 

"Be  sure  ye  stick  to  the  path,"  the  boy  called  after  her. 
"If  ye  don't  ye'll  sink  into  the 
bog,  and  there  won't  even  be  a 
bubble." 

Mary  went  on  until  she  came 
to  a  clearing  with  a  little  cottage 
in  the  middle.  Mary  was  now  a 
little  tired  of  freedom,  and  be- 
ginning to  feel  lonely.  She  went 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage  and 
peeked  in.  There  was  a  perfect 
swarm  of  children  there,  and  a 
motherly  woman  was  feeding  a 
dish  of  porridge  to  one  of  the 
smallest  of  them.  The  woman 
saw  her,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion at  her  forlorn  appearance, 
invited  her  to  come  in  and  have 
a  bite  to  eat.  Mary  accepted,  a 
little  shyly  at  first,  but  soon 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  genial 
atmosphere,  the  happiest  place 
she  had  ever  seen  in  all  her  life. 
She  soon  learned  that  the  woman 
was  Mrs.  Sowerby,  mother  of 
Dickon,  the  boy  she  had  met  in 
the  woods,  and  also  of  Martha, 
the  merry  housemaid  at  the 
manor. 

Mary  suddenly  decided  that 
her  magic  had  begun  to  work. 
Here  was  a  welcome  that  could 
not  be  explained  in  any  other  way  except  that  the  magic 
potion  had  made  them  love  her.  She  played  with  the 
children  and  was  mothered  to  her  heart's  content,  until 
at  last  her  departure  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Then 
the  children  filled  a  little  basket  with  cinnamon  buns,  and 
she  started  back  for  the  manor. 

But  the  day's  magic  was  not  worked  out  even  yet.     It 
was  nearly  dark  when  she  reached  the  gardens  near  the 
house,  and  she  came  upon  Dickon's  dog,  busily  digging 
a  hole  near  the  locked  garden.    Mary  darted  forward  and 
picked  up  something  that  the  dog  had  uncovered.     It  was 
a  big,  rusty  key.     Martha  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Craven 
buried  the  key  to  the  garden  when  he  locked  it  after  his 
wife  died.    This  must  be  the  key.    Hurrying  to  the  heavy 
door  she  tried  the  key,  and  found  that  it  turned  in  the 
lock.     She  pushed  open  the  door,  and  there  was  revealed 
a  great  disarray  of  shrubbery  and  vines,  most  of  them 
dead  and  tangled.     She  was  in  the  secret  garden. 
"It's  all  dead,"  she  said,  aloud,  sadly. 
"We  can  make  it  grow  again,"  said  a  voice  behind  her. 
Mary  turned,   and  discovered   Dickon.     Quickly  they 
formed    their   pretty   conspiracy.      They  would   start    to- 
morrow.    They  locked  the  door  again  and  hurried  away. 
With  grim  suggestion  of  the  punishment  she  was  to  re- 
ceive for  her  escapade,  Mary  found  Mrs.  Medlock  had 
left  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  a  carafe  of  water  in  her  room 
But  she  did  not  care.     In  the  first  place,  she  had  he 
cinnamon  buns,  and  in  the  second  place  she  was  loved,  an 
in  the  third  place  she  had  seen  the  secret  garden,  and  a 
she  munched  away  at.  the  bun  she  could  not  for  the  life  o 
her  decide  which  pleased  her  most. 


Now  one  of  the  very  nicest  things 
about  happiness  is  that  you  simply  can't 
keep  it  to  yourself,  and  Mary  was  so 
happy  she  could  not  sleep  until  she  had 
shared  it  with  somebody.  So  she  stole 
silently  to  Colin's  room,  and  as  they 
chatted  in  whispers  about  the  secret 
garden,  Mary  hit  upon  a  wonderful 
plan.  Colin  was  a  little  doubtful,  at 
first,  but  Mary  told  him  they  had  magic 
on  their  side,  and  magic  wouldn't  work 
if  you  were  afraid.  So  he  agreed,  and 
she  crept  back  to  bed  to  wait  im- 
patiently for  tomorrow. 

The  one  break  that  the  doctor  per- 
mitted in  his  rigid  discipline  for  Colin,  was  occasional  rides 
around  the  grounds  in  a  wheel  chair.  Mary  took  Martha/ 
into  her  confidence,  and  together  they  persuaded  the  nurse, 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  be  relieved  of  her  tedious  duties, 
to  let  them  take  Colin  for  his  outing.  Unnoticed  then, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  walled  garden,  where  Dickon 
joined  them. 

"First  thing  we're  going  to  do,"  said  Mary,  who  imme- 
diately assumed  full  command  of  the  little  band  of  con- 
spirators, "is  get  rid  of  that  nasty  old  brace." 

While  she  and  Martha  unscrewed  the  torturing  clamps, 
Dickon  was  busy  digging  a  hole,  and  then  and  there,  with 
no  ceremony,  they  buried  the  thing. 

"Now  you're  going  to  stand  up  and  walk,"  Mary  de- 
clared to  Colin. 

"Oh  I  can't,  I  can't,"  the  boy  protested. 


When  the  doctor  came  for  his  daily  visit, 
there  was  a  troubled  scene.  .  .  .  The 
nurse  denied  removing  the  brace.  Then 
Mary   said   defiantly:    "I   took  it   off"." 


The  Secret  Garden 

The  Secret  Garden 
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NARRATED,  by  permission,  from 
the  Famous  Players-Lasky  photo- 
play; which,  in  turn,  was  adapted  by 
Marion  Fairfax  from  the  story  of 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Directed  by 
Gustav   Clonbaugh,  with  the   cast: 

Mary  Lennox Lila  Lee 

Archibald  Craven  (Mary's  uncle).. 

Spottiswoode  Aitken 

Dr.    Warren    Craven     (brother    of 

Archibald)  .  . .  .Clarence  H.  Geldart 
Colin  Craven  (invalid  son)  Dick  Rosson 
Mrs.     Mcdlock     (Craven's     house- 
keeper)   Fay    Holderness 

Dickon  Sowerby Paul  Willis 

Ben  Wealherstaff James  Neill 


that  a  cleverer 
been  suspicious. 


"How  do  you  know  until  you  try? 
Just  believe  in  the  magic  and  it  will  be 
all  right." 

After  much  persuasion,  Colin  tried, 
and  found  it  wasn't  hard  at  all.  He 
was  a  little  unsteady,  at  first,  but  after 
a  few  wavering  steps  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  do  it,  and  best  of  all,  that 
it  didn't  hurt. 

That  was  the  beginning.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  plot  was  easy.  Mary, 
happy  now  in  her  secret,  and  in  know- 
ing that  she  was  helping  Colin,  and  in 
having  found  someone  to  love  her,  sud- 
denly became  so  extremely  obedient 
person  than  Mrs.  Medlock  would  have 
The  absence  of  the  brace  they  managed 
to  conceal,  through  Colin  insisting  upon  wearing  a  thick, 
padded  jacket,  and  making  grimaces  of  pretended  agony 
whenever  either  the  nurse  or  the  doctor  touched  him.  So, 
day  after  day,  they  escaped  to  their  retreat,  pretending 
they  were  going  to  the  woods,  and  their  persecutors  never 
suspected  the  truth. 

Finally,  one  day,  in  their  elation,  they  forgot  to  be 
cautious,  and  in  the  excitement  of  some  game,  their  shouts 
and  laughter  were  heard  by  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Medlock, 
on  the  terrace.  This  sign  of  unbounded  happiness  could 
not  be  overlooked.  The  manor  was  no  place  for  happiness. 
So  the  grim  pair  investigated,  and  found  that  the  sounds 
emanated  from  the  garden  which  had  been  closed  these 
many  years.  The  children  had  even  forgotten  to  lock  the 
door,  and  the  doctor  pushed  it 
open,  gasping  in  amazement  at  the 
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scene.     Colin,    though    still    far 
strong,  was  standing  alone,  lean 
ing  upon  a  staff.     Mary  was 
perched  upon   the   limb   of  a 
tree,    while    Martha    chased 
the  nimble  Dickon  in  mock 


from 


Mary  investigated 
thepoisoned  water. 
"  He's    trying    to 
kill    me,"    said 
Colin.     "If  I 
were  to  die  he 
would  be  fath- 
er's heir." 


herself  wearily  to  her  room.     Her 
magic   had    failed   after   all,   and 
now  it  would  be  worse  than  ever 
for  Colin.      For  herself   she   did 
not  care.    It  had  been  like  a  bril- 
liant dream  of  happiness,  not  for 


N 


anger,  among  the  shrubbery,  which  the  plotters  had 
trimmed  and  watered,  until  the  garden  was  as  beautiful  as 
it  had  been  before  the  tragedy  which  caused  it  to  be 
closed. 

The  look  that  came  over  the  doctor's  forbidding  features 
was  terrifying.  Then,  controlling  himself,  he  strode  to 
Colin's  side,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  was  an  attempt  at 
simulation  of  sympathy,  but  which  trembled  with  some 
hidden  emotion: 

"My  poor  boy.  Overtaxing  your  strength  like  this  will 
only  shorten  your  life  so  much  the  more." 

Then,  putting  his  arm  around  Colin,  he  discovered  the 
absence  of  the  brace.  Colin  still  feared  his  uncle,  and  had 
not  yet  gained  the  strength  he  needed  to  defy  him  openly, 
and  he  shrank  away. 

"What  have  you  clone  with  the  brace?"  the  doctor  de- 
manded. 

'He'd  soon  be  all  right  if  you'd  leave  him  alone,"  Mary 
called,  from  the  tree. 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  brace?"  the  doctor  re- 
peated, more  severely. 

They  were  only  children.  Mary  could  have  stood  up  to 
him  indefinitely;  but  the  gentle  Dickon  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  almost  hysterically  confessed,  and  showed 
where  he  had  buried  it. 

'The  magistrate  shall  attend  to  your  case,"  the  doctor 
said. '  "As  for  Martha,  you  must  discharge  her,  Mrs.  Med- 
lock.  Mary  shall  be  sent  to  a  school  where  she  will  be 
properly  disciplined,  and  I  will  go  back  to  my  treatments 
of  Colin  and  see  if  I  can  undo  the  results  of  this  wild 
escapade." 

Dickon  rushed  off  to  tell  his  mother  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  overcome  him  and  Martha,  while  Mary  dragged 


her,  but  through  which  she  moved  without  having  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Late  that  night  she  crept  to  Colin's  room  to 
console  him,  to  see  if  they  could  hit  upon  some  plan,  to 
try  to  bolster  up  his  courage  to  defy  his  uncle,  or  at  least 
to  appeal  to  his  father. 

The  doctor  had  not  gone  home.  Down  in  the  library 
he  was  buried  in  thought,  and  if  his  always  forbidding 
features  were  an  index,  his  thoughts  were  distinctly  un- 
pleasant and  foreboding.  The  manor  estate  was  a  valuable 
property.  The  income  ran  into  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year.  Between  that  wealth  and  himself  there  stood  first 
a  rapidly  failing,  deformed,  prematurely  old  man,  his 
brother,  whose  life  was  a  burden  to  himself  and  of  no 
value  to  others,  and  second  a  boy  who  was  beginning  to 
display  unexpected  vitality,  and  wlio,  doubtless,  would 
eventually  find  courage  to  break  away  from  the  murderous 
discipline  that  had  been  designed  to  sap  his  very  life.  The 
doctor  looked  at  his  medicine  chest  and  opened  it.  He 
took  out  a  vial  and  examined  the  contents,  murmuring 
"No  color,  no  odor,  no  taste."  Suddenly  he  came  to  his 
terrifying  decision,  and  started  for  Colin's  room. 

The  children  heard  him  coming.  Mary  blew  out  her 
candle  and  hid  behind  the  hangings  of  the  bed.  Softly 
and  noiselessly  the  doctor,  satisfying  himself  that  Colin 
was  asleep,  removed  the  covering  from  a  carafe  of  water, 
poured  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid  from  the  vial  into  the 
carafe,  covered  it  over  again,  and  slipped  away. 

Mary  waited  a  minute  to  be  sure  he  had  gone,  and 
came  out  of  her  hiding  place. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  Colin  demanded.  "He's  trying  to 
kill  me.  That  was  poison,  I'm  sure.  If  I  were  to  die  he 
would  be  father's  heir." 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


It's    a    Hard    Life! 

Slapstick  is  not  to  be  laughed  at — by  those  who  ma\e  it,  says  Alice  Lake 

By  Elizabeth  Peltret 


DANCE  WITH 
ONE  WOMAN 
AT  A  TIME 


Alice  Lake  and  Al  St.  John  in  a  "  Fatty '' 
Arbuclde  comedy. 


LICE   LAKE,    the   brunette 
''vamp"     of     the     Mack 


A 

^     ^Sennett     and     Roscoe 

Arbuckle    comedies, 
told  a  nice  little  fib  about    A 


idea  of  it;    but  instead, 
she    just    said    calmly, 
All    right;    I'll   help 
you  pack,'  and  she 
did!        I     didn't 
have  a  trunk 


her  age.     This,  in  itself,    / 
is  not  unusual.     Mack    / 
Sennett  beauties  have     j 
been    telling   little     ■  :fe 
stories     about     that    /  ,    ' 
same  important  (?)       / 
subject     ever 
since  it  became 
a  moving  pic-    vi 
t  u  r  e    tradi-     & 
ti  o  n    that 
none  of  them 
should  be  over    ^lt 
sixteen.    How- 
ever, Alice 
Lake's    case    is 
unusual       because 
she  didn't  get  away  with  it. 

"William  Davis  knew  too  much,"  she  said  in 
explanation.     "The   whole    trouble  was   that   I 
lied  to  him  once  before  and  he  had  not  forgotten. 
That  was  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  fifteen  years 
old.     I  was  going  to  public  school  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  at  the  time;  but  the  one  thing  I  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  was  to  be  an  actress,  so  I 
dressed  myself  for  the  part  as  I  imagined  it,  and  went  to 
the  Vitagraph  studio  looking  for  work. 

"I  wasn't  trying  to  look  funny,  but  I  did.    My  head  dres 
was,  oh,  so  elaborate,  and  I  wore  a  big  ruff  around  my  neck 
a  la  Valeska  Surratt.     Will  Davis  was  directing  there  at  the 
time  and  he  put  me  in  his  picture.     I  remember  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  other  wild  fiction,  I  told  him  that  I  was  nine- 
teen years  old.     That  was  the  first  picture  I  ever  did.    All 
I  remember  about  it  is  that  I  vamped  a  man  and  then, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  stabbed  him  in  the  back  and  finished 
up  by  acting  all  over  the  place. 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until  one  day  last  week  when 
I  met  Will  Davis  who  had  just  come  out  here  to  do 

Some   pictures    for    Metro.  Alice  Lake  is  very  unaffected  and 

<  'By  the  way,  Alice,'  he  asked/How  old  are  you  now?'      ^t^^er^ 


"  'Great  Scott!'  he  said,  'How  time  do  creep!' 
"We  talked  about  other  things  for  a  while  but  he 
couldn't  get  over  it. 

"  'Gosh,  Alice!'  he  said  later,  'you  must  have  been 
young  when  you  were  working  for  me!'  " 

Alice  Lake  told  this  story  on  herself  which  goes 
to  show  that  she  is  very  unaffected  and  entirely  with- 
out "pose."  Also  that  she  isn't  worrying  about  her 
twenty-one  years  even  though  breaking  an  "un- 
written law"  in  admitting  it. 

She  is  an  exceptionally  bright  girl;  talented;  full 
of  fun;  fond  of  crowds,  and  lights  and  theatres  and 
music.    In  her  dressing  room,  she  has  a  phonograph 
— on  the  q.  t.  it  squeaks — and  all  her  records  are 
either  old  and  sentimental  or  new  and  sentimental. 
She  hasn't  one  single  piece  of  rag  time.     And  yet 
when  she  is  out  evenings  she  likes  to  hear  rag  time — 
the  wilder  the  better — and  above  all  she  likes  to  dance. 
"Speaking  of  dancing,"  she  went  on,  "it  was  once  the 
cause  of  my  leaving  home.     That  was  when  I  was  doing 
these  wild  vamps   at  the  Vitagraph  studio  in  New  York. 
Mother  didn't  mind  my  working  in  the  pictures  but  didn't 
want  me  to  go  to  dances.    One  day,  I  went  to  her  and  told 
her  that  I  was  going  to  leave  home.    I  expected  her  to  make 
a  scene  and  I  loved  the 


K 


'Sixteen,'  I  answered  gravely.' 


one  years.     She  admits  it. 
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or  even  a  suitcase,  so  she  just 
wrapped  all  my  things  up  in  bun- 
dles and  handed  them  to  me;  1 
walked  out  bawling.  A  week  later, 
when  my  rent  was  up,  I  went  home. 
I  had  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a 
good  time  but  I  hadn't  been  to  a 
single  dance;  I  had  just  gone  directly 
to  my  room  from  the  studio  and  sat 
there  and  cried." 

However,  she  won  her  point. 
From  that  time  on  she  was  allowed 
all  the  good  times  she  wanted. 
Afterwards,  she  became  a  profes- 
sional dancer  working  at  the  studio 
daytimes  and  dancing  at  the  Waldorf 
\>!oria  two  evenings  a  week. 

One  of  the  best  stories  she  tells  on 
herself  is  how,  during  a  number  in 
which  she  was  supposed  to  be  a. 
statue  come  to  life,  she  slipped  and 
fell  thus  earning  for  herself  the  nick- 
name of  the  "fallen  idol." 

In  four  years  of  work  in  "slap- 
stick" Alice  Lake  has  had  but  three 
accidents  which  were  at  all  serious. 
One  happened  during  the  making  of 
"Moonshiners,"  a  recent  Arbuckle 
comedy,  when  a  horse  she  was  trying 
to  mount  stepped  on  her  foot  (she 
is  not  a  particularly  good  horse- 
woman). Fortunately  she  was  stand- 
ing on  a  sandy  surface,  so  that  no 
bones  were  broken,  but  she  suffered 
with  her  foot  for  weeks  afterward. 
Again,  in  "Her  Nature  Dance"  she 
had  her  feet  and  ankles  bitten  by  a 
dog  which  should  have  been  some- 
where else.  This  too,  was  painful, 
but  owing  to  prompt  attention,  with- 
out serious  results. 

"The  funniest  looking  accident  we 
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ever  had,"  she  said,  "was  when  Ros- 
coe  Arbuckle  was  making  'The  Bell 
Boy.'  A  crazy  old  elevator  we  were 
using  fell  to  pieces  and  I  was  dan- 
gling in  mid-air  on  the  end  of  a  rope. 
One  of  the  boys  was  inside  of  what 
was  left  of  the  elevator  and  I  was 
left  whirling  around  in  space  while 
he  was 
debris. 

Of   all 
likes   the 


being     rescued     from     the 


Alice  is  genuinely  interested  in  all  moving  pictures. 

Here  she  is  watching  Mary  Thurman — only  you 

can't  see  Mary. 


her  pictures,  the  one  she 
best  is  "Come  Through" 
with  Herbert  Rawlinson.  She  liked 
Roscoe  Arbuckle  in  "The  Cook"  but 
she  said,  "I  was  terrible  in  it." 

She  really  is  "a  fan." 

"I've  noticed  this  about  comedies," 
she  remarked.  "The  gags  that  seem 
funniest  at  the  studio,  will  often  look 
dead  on  the  screen,  while  something 
which  hasn't  made  you  smile  on  the 
set,  will  make  you  shriek  with  laugh- 
ter when  you  see  it  in  the  picture! " 

At  this  point  a  waiter  interrupted 
to  hand  her  a  small  piece  of  chicken 
and  a  note  from  a  Mack  Sennett  di- 
rector sitting  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  The  note  read:  "Do 
you  really  think  you  are  eating 
enough?" 

"Look  at  that!"  she  exclaimed. 
"They're  always  making  fun  of  me 
because  I'm  trying  to  put  on  a  few 
pounds;  I  only  weigh  no.  Most  of 
the  folks  at  the  studio  have  to  diet 
in  order  to  take  it  off,  while  I  can 
eat  anything  I  like.  Let  them  laugh; 
I  don't  put  on  flesh  without  eating!" 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  moving  pic- 
ture "Vamp"  trying  to  get  fat? 
Here  was  another  tradition  broken. 
She's    a    surprising    young    lady. 


J*&J. 


Pictures 

By  Clarence  E.  Flynn 


The  days  are  pictures,  and  they  pass , 
As  comes  and  goes  some  mirage  sheen, 
As  fireflies  in  the  tangled  grass, 
Or  shadows  thrown  upon  the  screen. 


Pictures  of  battle  and  the  night 
That  touches  woe  with  cooling  breath; 
Of  calm  years  following  the  fight, 
When  blossoms  deck  the  fields  of  death; 


Pictures  they  are  of  love  and  care; 
Pictures  oj  toil  and  happiness; 
Of  mighty  men,  of  ladies  fair — 
Incarnate  strength  and  gentleness; 


Pictures  of  paths  that  wind,  and  meet 
Where  Fate's  decrees  have  willed  it  so, 
Or  where  erstwhile  companion  feet 
Are  led  in  separate  ways  to  go. 


The  days  are  pictures,  and  they  run 
Their  hastening  course  of  smiles  and  tears. 
As  shadows  flit  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 
So  pass  the  ever-dying  years. 


Meet  "M'sieu 
Cuckoo 


Robert  Anderson — one  more  screen 

type  who  characterizes  the  Griffith 

passion  for  unusual  faces. 


ROBERT    ANDERSON    was    on    the 
screen   for  four  years  before  he  was  no- 
ticed.    For  D.  W.  Griffith  is  a  very  busy  man 

For  nearly  four  years  Anderson  has  been  performing 
before  the  cameras,  most  of  that  time  in  support  of  players  of 
note.     Minor  parts,  heavies,  came  his  way;  he  was  in  "Enoch 
Arden,"  an  old  Fine  Arts;   "Double  Trouble,"  one  of  Dougs 
first    Triangles,    and    in    "The    Americano,"    a    later    Fair- 
banks subject.     He  first  came  under  Griffith's  personal  obser- 
vation   in    the    mob    scenes    for    the    Babylonian    period    of 
"Intolerance."     He   was  given  a   stock  position   and   carried 
several  minor  parts  in  that  picture.  It  began  to  look  as  though 
Anderson  was  one  of  these  sterling  actors  whose  names  are 
included  in  the  supporting  casts.     He  wasn't  new.     He  had 
done  his  bits  to  the  best  cf  his  abilities.    But  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Then — it  was  a  Griffith  rehearsal.     A  member  of  the 
Griffith  stock,  Anderson  was  one  of  those  rehearsing  the 
scene  in  "Hearts  of  the  World"  where  The  Boy  is  seen 
returning  to   the   trenches  from  the  hospital.     Things 
hadn't  been  going  just  right,  and  Anderson  was  about 
ready  to  give  up — quit  the  job,  disheartened.     Griffith 
reviewed  the  scene  for  the  players  and  called  the  re- 
hearsal.    Harron  made  his  entrance;   then  Anderson 
walked  on — and  made  his  name.     For  instead  of  the 
English  handshake  and  cold  greeting  that  we  assay 
on  meeting  friends,  he  burst  forth  in  a  volume  of 
French  terms  of  endearment  and  clasped  his  com- 
rade in  his  arms.    It  almost  broke  up  the  rehearsal. 


Robert  Anderson 
as  the  character  of 
"M'sieu  Cuckoo," 
i  n  G  r  i  f  f  i  th's 
"  Hearts  of  the 
World." 


He  chose  motion  pictures  Other  scenes  in  which  he  had  appeared  were 
EnTistheNoUwnheSPci  retaken,  and  Anderson,  when  "Hearts  of 
speak*  English*  and  says      ^he    World"    was    unreeled,    found    himself 

he  intends  to  stay.  more    conspicuous. 

Anderson  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  born  at 
Odense.  Bitten  by  ambition,  he  left  Denmark  after  a  few  years' 
experience  on  the  speaking  stage,  to  come  to  America  but  unable 
to  speak  English.  He  tried  pictures,  "suped"  enthusiastically, 
and  found  himself  ready  when  his  big  cue  came. 

Although  he  now  speaks  good  English,  he  says  he  will  never  go 
back  to  the  speaking  stage.    He  is  a  musician  and  painter. 

He  is  with  Griffith,  but  he  has  been  working  in  a  Bluebird  pic- 
ture between  times.  Recent  pictures  in  which  he  is  given  more  to 
do  are  "The  Enemy  Within,"  Dorothy  Gish's  first  stellar  subject, 
and  "The  Great  Love,"  Griffith's  first  Artcraft  release. 


Metropol 

Out'of'town  visitors,  to  whom 
are  those  who  ma\e  possible 


By  Dr.  J. 

(Director  of  Publicity, 


whom  the  super-photoplay  attractions  had  weaned  away 
from  the  theatres  in  the  theatre's  capital  city.  He  couldn't 
be  the  only  one! 

I  began  to  watch  our  nightly  audiences  for  the 
occasional  regulars — if  you  gather  what  I  mean  by  that 
apparently  contradictory  expression.     The  regular  Mon- 


"^^"Afews^ 


"When  I  first 
he  answered, 
lack.     B 


ON  an  evening  in 
May,   191 7,  I  was 
standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  New  York  Strand, 
watching     the     seven     o'clock     crowd 
slowly   file    out,    and    the    "last    show"    aggre- 
gation  file   in   with   equal    slowness.      Midway 
between   the   box-office   and    the   entrance   was 
a    gentleman    who,     as    far    as    a     field-glass 
would  have  found  him,  would  have  borne  only 
the  appellation:      "Southern   Colonel."     He  was 
least    seventy    years    of    age, 
but    he    was    erect,    soldierly, 
his   chin   bore   a   small 
tuft    just    beneath    his 
lip,    he    had    a    fierce 
moustache    and    his 
large    Stetson    did    not 
hide    a    bushy    mass    of 
snow-white  hair.    An  in- 
teresting specimen.     And 
as  he  came  abreast  me 
he  spoke,   bowing  elab- 
orately. 

"Good  evening,  suh!" 
I  returned  the  salutation, 
a  bit   confused,   for  I   feared 
I  had   been  on  the  verge  of 
cutting  some  old  family  friend 
So  I  made  it  a  point  <to  waylay 
him   on    the   way   out.      I   asked 
him,   perfunctorily  enough,   as  to 
his  seat,  and  how  he  enjoyed  the 
show. 

'When  I  first  came  to  New  York 
suh,"  he  answered,  "it  was  to  see  Les- 
ter Wallack.    But  Wallack  is  dead,  and 
damme  if  I've  seen  play-acting  on  the 
boards  since  your  house  has  been  opened. 
I  come  here  twice  a  year,  for  I  visit  New 
York  in  May  and  September.    I  see  the  screen 
shows  twice  a  week  in  Shreveport,  and — the  theatre 
isn't  what  it  once  was,  suh!" 

He  was  a  planter,  and  his  business  interests,  as  he 
said,  brought  him  to  our  town  twice  in  a  twelvemonth. 
But  it  was  what  he  said,  more  than  the  rare  flavor  of  his 
unique  personality,  which  interested  me  most. 

Here  was  an  habitual  visitor,  of  intelligence  and  wealth, 
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came  to  New  York,  suh,' 
'it  was  to  see  Lester  Wal 
ut  Wallack  is  dead! " 


day-nighters,  the  Saturday-nighters. 
and  so  on,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
folk,  were  of  course  residents,  near 
or  far. 

I  remembered,  presently,  a  bustling  old  lady  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Strand  only  at  long 
intervals.     But,  almost  as  if  the 
matter    had    been    pre-arranged, 
the  interval  came  to  an  end,  and 
she  came  to  our  show.  I  made 
\  .      bold  to  question  her.     I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  from 
Erie,    Pa.;    a    woman    of 
wealth,     who     had     con- 
siderable   real    estate    in 
New  Jersey,  and,  hand- 
ling it,  stopped  in  New 
York,  a  week  at  a  time, 
about    four   times    each 
year.     She  was  not  a 
first-nighter  —  as    I 
imagine  my  old  Shreve- 
portian  had  been  in  his 
day — but  she  visited  the 
approved  best  plays  in  a 
sedate  manner.     Of  late, 
she    had    been    giving    her 
dramatic     attention    entirely 
to  the  screen,  and  the  speak- 
ing theatres  had  known  her  not 
at  all. 

Now  I  was  entirely  interested. 
My     next     photoplay     converts 
were   a  woman   buyer   from  Los 
Angeles;    a   family  which   had   a 
habit  of  commuting  from  Chicago; 
a    Pittsburg    banker;     an    Indian- 
apolis manufacturer,    and   an   assort- 
ment of  varied  pursuits  from  the  New 
England  States. 

When  I  met  my  Southern  friend  I 
believed  myself  on  the  verge  of  a  dis- 
covery; -now,  I  had  proved  it. 

"Metropolitan  movies,"  by  which 
we  may  designate  the  big  and  varied 
screen-and-music    entertainments    put 

My  next  photoplay  convert  was  a  woman  buyer  from 
Los  Angeles. 


itan    Movies 


the  Motion  Picture  has  become  a  daily  necessity, 
the  great   Picture   Palaces   of  Manhattan 

Victor  Wilson 

the  New   York  Strand) 


on  in  the  great  motion  picture  theatres  along  New  York's 
Rialto,  are  not  merely  a  convenience  and  an  enjoyment 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  theatre-goers  who  live  in 
New  York,  but  are  a  vital  factor  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  come  into  Manhattan  every  day. 

This  proves  to  me,  beyond  any  controversy,  that  the 
photoplay  has  become  a  more  vital  part  of  our  national 
]ife — more  of  a  national  necessity — than  anything  except 
the  daily  newspaper. 

Men  and  women  go  weeks  and  years  without  read- 
ing novels ;  others 
never  take  time  to  see 
a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment. But  there  are 
few  men,  women  or 
children  of  reasoning 
powers  who  do  not  go 
to  the  movies. 

So,  in  a  way,  these 

people   carry   their 

need — and  -  it    is    a 

real  need — for  moving 

picture  relaxation  with 

them     when     they 

visit   other   cities; 

and    especially,    New 

York.     The    mid-town 

C      photoplay-shops  have  grown 

to    be    a   necessity    like    the 

great    restaurants,    or    the    big 

stores,   or   the  shops  on    Fifth 

avenue. 

And  I  will  even  assert  that  the 
country  at  large,  not  the  mere  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  success  of 
these  theatres.  The  Strand  was  the  bold  experiment  of  the 
late  Mitchell  Mark;  his  business  confreres  assured  him  that 
it  would  break  him.  On  the  contrary,  its  success  was  such 
that  two  more  big  photoplay  houses  grew  immediately,  and 
two  or  three  more  are  on  the  way. 

No  manager  of  a  successful  theatrical  entertainment 
could  be  found  to  admit  that  our  great  picture  houses 
have  hurt  him   any.     And  he  would  be 
pretty  near  right.     The  Follies,  and  the 
big  dramatic  successes,  play  to  capacity 
— and  what  more  could  they  play  to  in 
any  event?     But  we  have,  for  the  man 
and  woman  from  everywhere,  removed 
dull  evenings   from   that  visit  to   the 
metropolis.     The    new   motto    of   the 
traveller  is,  I  would  say:     "Be  sure 
youYe  right — or  go  to  the  movies." 
The  dramatic  mediocrity,  the  weak 
musical   comedy,   the   forlorn   starring 
venture,    have    literally    had    the    life 
knocked  out  of  them.    There  is  no  longer 
any   hope   for   any   but   the   best   in    the 
theatre,  and  so,  as  critic  and  criterion,  I 


Drawings  by 
R.  F.  James 


A  bustling 
old  lady  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  at 
the  Strand 
only  at  long  inter- 
vals. She  was  from 
Erie,     Pennsylvania. 


think  we  have 
really  tendered 
the  drama  a 
great  service.  If 
a  theatrical  man- 
ager survives 
and  prospers  in 
New  York 
now,   against 

US,    It    IS    be-         jjiffif        *    //        J&-  burg  banker. 

cause  he  has 
the  goods. 

As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  few  theatrical  entertainments  any 
where,  at  any  price,  which  even  equal  the  motion  picture 
entertainment  we — and  our  confreres  who  followed  us — 
have  to  offer. 

The  principal  feature  is  a  five  or  six  reel  photoplay,  of 
eminent  production  and  cast,  always  shown  for  the  first 
time,  and  generally  an  advance  release.  Each  of  the  Long- 
acre  theatres-of-the-film  has  a  genuine  symphony  orchestra 
of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  presenting  the  world's  greatest  music 
— not  trash.  Each  theatre  has  eminent  vocal  and  instru- 
mental soloists,  changing  them  from  week  to  week. 
Grouped  around  the  pictorial  feature  are  reels  of  news, 
war,  education,  travel,  science  and  comedy — each  the 
latest  and  best  of  its  kind.  The  theatres  themselves  are 
great  marvels  of  luxurious  fitting  -and  architectural  art. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  dull  play,  the  uncertain  star, 
the  vulgar  musical  comedy  are  being  passed  up  by  visitors 
for  this  sure-fire  audible  and  optical  library  of  instruction 
and  entertainment — at  one-fifth  the  price? 

The  Strand  has  played  to  a  daily  average  of  10.000  per- 
sons since  its  opening! 


Unclassified  visitors  from 
the  New  England  states. 
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A  Boy  Who  Did 


Is. 


IN  the  exact  geo-  Prophet  Truex  fore- 
graphical  center  of  saw  ^e  war  whe.n,  he 
Ti  l  r  was  three  years  old  — 
the     COlony     of  and  prepared. 

player-folk,  living 
at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island — folk  of  both  stage  and  screen  and 
including  such  stellar  lights  as  George  M. 
Cohan,  Madge  Kennedy,  Jane  Cowl  and 
others, — lives  Ernest  Truex  of  "Very  Good 
Eddy"  fame,  and  now  a  shining  light  in  the 
photoplay  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  golf  links — this  home  that  he  has 
built — on  the  south  by — the  golf  links — on 
the  east  by  the  same  and  on  the  west  by  the 
estate  of  George  Walsh. 

"Handy,    isn't    it?"    he    asked    me    one 
morning,  following  my  approving  glance  about  the  attractive  links — lawns 
and  towards  the  roomy  garage  and  gardens  at  one  side.     "We  have  lived 
here  for  several  years  now  and  wouldn't  consider  living  in  a  city  again. 

"I  suppose  I  sound  like  a  real  estate  agent,  but  it  is  true;  I  have  found 
that  the  wholesome  life  out  of  town  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  an 
actor's  point  of  view  normal  and  healthy,  for  of  course  the  player  part  of 
it  is  all  make-believe  and  artificial." 

While  he  was  talking,  Mr.  Truex'  fingers  were  busy  doing  some  mys- 
terious mending  on  a  golf  implement — I  believe  he  called  it  a  mashie  or  a 
squashie  or  something.     He  is  never  still  and  even  the  combined  brains 
of  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos  who  have  written  "Come  On  In,"  the 
scenario  for  the  first  Paramount  picture  in  which  Mr.  Truex  will  appear 
with  Shirley  Mason,  were  taxed  to  find  enough  "business"  for  him — 
used  as  they  are  to  writing  scenarios  for  strenuous  people — say  Fair- 
banks or  Fred  Stone! 

At  this  point  two  animated  human  catapults  came  tumbling  out 
for  inspection  by  "Daddy  Truex"  before  starting  for  the  daily  dip. 
"My  bathing  suit's  just  like  his,"  whispered  one  of  them,  I  believe 
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Ernest  Truex  is  a  true  apostle  of  t 
—  and  a  woman  as  old  as  she  feel 


By  Dorothy 


it   was  Philip,  age   four,   to   me  with  an  adoring  glance 
toward  his  boy-father. 

With  a  little  more  chatter  about  their  "wings"  and  the 
shark  that  had  been  seen  on  the  beach  a  few  days  before, 
Philip  and  James  went  scampering  beachward  and  Mrs. 
Truex,  who  will  be  remembered  as  Julia  Mills  in  "Very 
Good  Eddy,"  appeared.  And  then  somehow,  as  conversa- 
tions will  nowadays,  ours  wandered  toward  the  war,  and 
Mrs.  Truex,  who  seems  to  be  mentor  for  all  three  "boys," 
reminded  her  husband  that  he  was  to  appear  at  a  certain 
Red  Cross  benefit  that  afternoon. 

It  would  make  the  third  that  week  not  to  mention  any 
number  of  talks  in  theaters  on  W.  S.  S.  and  other  subjects. 
"But  most  of  my  efforts  in  the  future  will  probably  be 
along  the  lines  of  making  comedies  at  the  studios — -real 
human  comedies  that  will  send  people  away  from  the 
theaters  refreshed  and  encouraged  to  take  up  the  burdens 
the  war  has  laid  on  them,"  said  Mr.  Truex  seriously. 
"My  first  star  picture  is  a  war-comedy.     It  shows  up 

the  humorous! 
phases  of  training 
and  part  of  it  was 
filmed  at  Camp 
Dix,  New  Jersey. 
A  brand  new  cor- 
poral was  assigned 
to  put  me  through 
the  different 
stunts,  and  he  cer-: 
tainly  didn't  omit 
anything! 


His  mustache  is  a  rather 
intermittent  affair — sub- 
ject to  removal  for  a  bar- 
ren-lipped role. 


n't  Grow  Up 

creed  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  acts 
Enthusiasm  is  his  receipt  for  youth 

Nutting 

'•But  I'm  quite  used  to  hard  work" — this  in  spite  of  an 
amused  glance  from  his  "golf  widow"  wife — -"for  you  see 
since  I  played  Hamlet  at  five  in  my  mother's  company,  the 
child  part  in  "Quo  Vadis"  soon  after  and  from  that  time, 
on  through  "The  Dummy,"  "Just  Boys,"  "Very  Good 
Eddy,"  and  many  others  beside  several  photoplays  such 
as  "A  Good  Little  Devil"  and  "Caprice"  with  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  I've  been  steadily  being  a  boy.  It's  no  wonder  they 
tell  me  I'll  never  grow  up" — this  last  with  a  plaintive  droop 
of  the  Truex  moustache — and  by  the  way — of  all  the 
moustaches  I  have  ever  met,  this  one  is  quite  the  most 
expressive.  It  smiles  or  droops  or  even  flirts  with  its 
proud  possessor  and  has  as  many  moods  as  a  prima- 
donna  on  opening  night.  It  is  a  rather  intermittent  affair 
too,  and  I  was  sadly  informed  that  "perhaps  it  will  have  to 
come  off  for  the  next  picture." 

"But" — rallying — "that  will  mean 
part  than  I  have  in  'Come  On  In' 

At  five,  learning  that  the  war  had 
,z.  been  postponed,  preparedness -ex- 
pert Truex  decided  to  fill  in  the 
wait  by  becoming  an  actor.  He 
started  at  the  top,  playing  Hamlet. 


a  still  more  youthful 
and  I  certainly  like 
juvenile  roles.     One 
has   so    much   more 
action.     Not  that  I 
mean  I'd  like  to  be 
a  'stunt'  actor — but 
like  action  and  lots 
of  chance  to  put  in  the 
comedy  touches.  Some- 
body   once    asked    me 
how  I  kept  so  youthful 
looking  —  I  really  am 
twenty-five,  }rou  know" 
—  (this   very   impress- 


You  will  note  that  this  Hun  has  the  wooden  expression  common  to  most 

of  Wilhelm's  brow-beaten  soldiers — also  that  soldier  Truex  declines  to  bend 

a  perfectly  good  bayonet  on  him. 

ively) — "and  I  told  them  that  enthusiasm  seemed  to  me  the 
best  receipt.  One  has  to  like  everything  one  does  to  do  it 
well  and  I  have  never  gotten  blase  about  my  work." 


WAR  Will  be  Easier  to  Swallow 
If  we  Let  the  Boys  Over  There 
Cover  it  With  Sugar. 
When  we  Entered  the  War, 
Sugar  was  Something 
To  Make  Fudge  With,  or 
For  Little  Willie 
To  Filch  From  the  Bowl. 
Then 

Uncle  Sam  Paid  it  Attention; 
Began  to  Watch  it  closely. 
And  Made  Up  his  Mind 
To  Yank  Out 

The  Sweet  Tooth  of  the  Nation. 
So  that  Now, 
Sugar  *is  an  Issue; 
We  Have  Got  to  Save  It. 
And  House-wives — 
The  Success 
Of  the  Sugar  Campaign 
Depends  Mostly  On  You. 
Some  of  You 


Go  from  Store  to  Store 

Trying  to  Double  your  Portion. 

It's  Up  to  All  of  Us,  Too. 

If  You  Save  a  Lump  of  Sugar, 

And  I  Save  One,  and 

Each  of  the  Rest  of  Us 

Save  One — ■ 

Think  of  All  the  Sugar 

We'll  be  Sending  Over  There, 

To  Our  Boys,  and 

The  Allies! 

It  Means  More  than  you  Think. 

That 

Little  Lump  of  Sugar 

That  you  Saved 

Means 

Strength  for  the  Boys,  and 

Why, 

Isn't  it  Wonderful 

To  Be  Able 

To  Save  a  Lump  of  Sugar, 

And  Do  All  That? 


4.S 


Gretchen  Hart  man  was 
featured  with  her  husband 
Alan  Hale  in  a  Fox  picture 
called  "The  Love  Thief." 
This  was  before  Mr.  Fox 
had  his  "Sonia  Markova" 
inspiration.  It  is  Miss 
Hartman's  career  that  has 
suffered  through  the  pub- 
licity accorded  the  "Russian 
actress;"  and  she  says  she 
will  have  to  remain  in  the 
background  until  it  is  for- 
gotten. 


The  Lady  of 


Born    Greta    Ahrbin. 
Hartman.  She  was  Sonia 


<£y  Delight 


enjoy  it.     She  smiled  vaguely  at  the  waiter,  dabbed  ineffectually  at  her 
sash,  and  finished  her  old-fashioned  peach  short-cake. 

She  said  herself  she  guessed  she'd  have  to  make  herself  over.    Adopt 
some  eccentricisms  so  that  managers  would  believe  she  was  a  per- 
sonality.   She's  often  imposed  upon;  they  think  she's  easy.    She  is. 
But  she  is  married  to  Alan  Hale,  who  is  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible.   Perhaps  the  only  instance  wherein  he  is  not  independent  is 
in  regard  to  his  military  status  and  he  wants  to  go  to  war. 

"Well,"  said  Gretchen  Hartman,  apropos  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, "they  say  every  one  has  three  chances  in  a  life-time. 
I  have  had  two  of  mine.    Wonder  what  I'll  do  with  the  third?" 
She  explained:     "Just  when  I  was  making  a  success  as  'Mary 
Jane'  in  'Mary  Jane's  Pa,'  here  in  Chicago,  why  I  began  to  get 
to  the  awkward  age.     So  I  had  to  quit  for  a  while,  too  small 
to  play  grown-up  parts,  and  too  young  to  play  kids.     Then  I 
went  with  Biograph;   that  was  the  beginning  of  my  second 
chance.    I'd  worked  there  quite  a  while  when  D.  W.  Griffith 
began  to  make  preparations  to  go  to  California.     I  had  a 
hunch  I  might  be  taken  along.     WeU — I  wasn't.     He'd 
thought  of  taking  me,  but  it  seems  something  came  up 
and  he  didn't. 

"Oh,    I've   had   my   share   of   disappointments,"   she 

said,  shaking  her  dark  head  with  a  world-old  air,  "for 

instance, — my  name — I  mean  names.   Now,  my  parents 

were  born  in  Sweden;  and  I  was  born  right  here  in 

Chicago.     But  they  thought  my  name — Greta  Ahrbin 

— unpronounceable;    so   I   changed   it   to   Gretchen 


WILLIAM  FOX  presents 

THE  LOVE  THIEF  with  GRETCHEN  HARTMAN  and  ALAN  HALE 

A  VIVID  PORTRAYAL  OF  A  WOMAN'S  PASSION  AND  JEALOUSY 

WriHen  by  N.  P    NIESSEN 


SHE  ordered  an  old-fashioned  peach  short-cake. 
So  far  as  I  could  notice,  the  only  thing  old-fashioned  about  it  was 
that  it  happened  to  be  made  of  cake  and  peaches  and  whipped  cream  just 
like  any  other  short-cake.     But  she  enjoyed  it.     She  slid  the  top 
layer  off,  and  then  ate  the  peaches. 

"That's  what  I  used  to  do,"  she  said,  "when  I  was  a  kid." 
For  a  person  who  doesn't  pretend  to  be  an  ingenue  and  whose  forte  is 
strong-minded  heroines — who  has  even  played  vamps  and  such  at  times 
— Gretchen  Hartman  is  rather  remarkably  ingenuous.     In  a  nice,  in- 
offensive way,  of  course.     She  doesn't  seem  to  have  outgrown  a 
spontaneous  interest  and   a   girlish   enjoyment   in   every- 
thing.    She  hasn't  had  much  time 
of  course. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the 
waiter  obligingly  spilled  a 
tray  of  French  pastry,  face- 
down, on  Miss  Hartman's 
lap.  Miss  Hartman  was 
wearing  a  black  satin  frock — 
a  charming  thing.  I  remem- 
ber when  a  waiter  upset  a  salad  with  Thousand-Island  dress- 
ing on  me,  but  then  I  only  wore  a  dark  blue  suit  at  the 
time.     At  that,   I  was  never  so  humiliated  in   my  life; 


never.     But  Miss  Hartman — why,  she  actually  seemed  to 


For  a  person  who  doesn't  pretend  to  be  an  ingenue  and  whose  forte  is 

strong-minded  heroines — who  has  even  played  vamps  and  such  at  times 

—she  is  rather  remarkably  ingenuous.     In  oval  on  opposite  page — with 

Mr.  Hale  in  "The  Love  Thief." 
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the  Names 


Bwgraphed    Gretchen 
Mar\ova;  and  then — 

Evans 


Hartman.     Then — I   became   for  a  while,   Sonia   Markova. 
But  that  wasn't  exactly  my  idea,  or  my  fault.    And  now  I'm 
going  to   take  a  third  name,  because  'they'   think  Gretchen 
Hartman  sounds  too  German.     I'll  use  my  own  after 
this — only    I'll    simplify    the    spelling   and   make    it 
Arbin.    And — if  they  prefer — I  have  several  others 
I  can  use."    She  laughed.     "Let's  see — I'm  mar- 
ried to  Alan;  so  I'm  Mrs.  Hale.     Then  I  could 
take  Alan's  real  name — his  real  name's  McCann, 
he's  Irish." 

"I  knew  it,"  I  interrupted. 

We  went  to  the  theatre  where  Alan  Hale  was 
playing  in  "Friendly  Enemies."  We  waited  in 
the  wings  while  a  stage-hand  went  about  bawling, 

Mr.  Hale — Mr.  Hale!     Two  lady-friends  to 
see  you!" 

"He  thinks  we're  matinee  girls,"  giggled 
Mrs.  Hale. 

Alan  Hale  appeared  in  shirt-sleeves,  half 
made-up.  He  seemed  embarrassed.  "H'd'y' 
do,"  he  said;  and  hustled  us  out — or  rather 
in,  to  see  the  play. 

Gretchen  Hartman  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
I  did,  although  she'd  seen  it  several  dozen 
times.  "Alan's  played  in  so  many  different 
productions  this 


"Sonia  Markova,"said 
the  Fox  publicists, 
"was  born  in  Libau 
twenty-one  years  ago. 
Her  father  was  a 
musician;  .jr  mother 
a  gypsy Mark- 
ova  has  beauty;  she 
has  talent;  she  has  in- 
born grace  that  will 
captivate  those  who 
see  her."  As  regards 
the  last  statement,  for 
once  the  Fox  press- 
agents  were  right. 


i 


FaxFTTm 

CORPORATION 


WILLIAM  FOX  presents 
SONIA  MARKOVA  in  THE  PAINTED  MADONNA 

THE    1918    DRAMA    OF    A    WOMAN'S    REDEMPTION 
Story  by  George  M.  Scarborough 


she  said,  "in  'The  Rainbow  Girl,'  and  'Rock-a-bye 
Baby,' — both  musical  comedies — in  New  York. 
Alan  had  a  fine  time  working  in  them.  He's  the  spy 
in  this;  but  I  don't  know  why  they  should  always 
cast  him  as  a  villain."  He  really  would  make  a 
corking  hero — only  he  laughs  too  much. 

We  didn't  talk  about  Mr.  Hale  all  the  time. 

Afterwards,  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre,  a  young 
girl,  staring  after  Miss  Hartman,  turned  suddenly, 
approached,  and  touched  her  on  the  arm.  "I — I  beg 
your  pardon,"  she  said,  her  face  quite  red,  "but 
aren't  you  Sonia  Markova?" 

Gretchen  Hartman  led  her  aside.  "Let's  sit  down 
here  and  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I'm  Gretchen  Hart- 
man. I  was  Sonia  Markova — for  a  while.  It  was  a  very 


foolish  affair,  my  dear;  and  I  very  much  regret  my  part  in  it — " 
The  girl  interrupted:  "I  thought  it  was  funny!  I'm  a  movie- 
fan,  Miss  Hartman,  an  old-timer  I  used  to  see  you  in  Biograph 
pictures  as  Gretchen  Hartman.  So  I  couldn't  understand,  when 
I  saw  you  in  those  Fox  films,  why  you  should  change  your  name 
to  Sonia  Markova  and  pretend  you  were  a  Russian  actress.  It 
didn't  fool  me  a  bit." 

"The  only  work  I  did  under  Fox  of  which  I  am  proud,  is  my 
'Fantine'  in  'Les  Miserables.'  Then,"  continued  Miss  Hartman, 
"I  did  a  picture  for  Fox,  'The  Love  Thief,'  under  my  own  stage 
name  of  Gretchen  Hartman,  opposite  my  husband,  Alan  Hale. 
It  is  my  career  that  has  suffered  through  the  publicity  accorded 
the  'Russian  actress,  Sonia  Markova.'  And  I'll  just  simply  have 
to  remain  in  the  background  until  it  is  forgotten." 

"Thank  you  very  much — and  may  I  have  your  picture?" 

*     *     * 

Well,  it  started  me  to  thinking.  When  I  got  back  to  Photo- 
play I  searched  through  the  files.  First  under  "Gretchen  Hart- 
man." It  told  all  about  her  work  with  Biograph;  her  frequent 
screen  appearances  for  four  years,  with  well-known  companies 
such  as  Metro  and  Ivan;  first  stage  experience  in  Bush  Temple 
Stock,  Chicago;  real  name  Greta  Ahrbin,  born  of  Swedish  par- 
ents in  Chicago;  married  to  Alan  Hale. 

Then — "Sonia  Markova."  The  manufactured  career  of  Sonia, 
according  to  publicity  issued  from  the  William  Fox  offices,  be- 
gan in  Libau,  Russia,  twenty-one  years  ago.  "Raised  in  Russia, 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Savagery's  Last  Stronghold  Stormed  by  the  Camera 


'  V1  '     **^JB 


Pictures   ta\en   by 
]ac\  London's  globe- 
mate — 8,ooo    miles 
from  Frisco! 

Martin  Johnson  of  Kansas 
and  his  courageous  little  wife, 
cruised  50,000  miles  into  the 
South  Pacific,  and  returned 
with  50,000  feet  of  motion 
picture  film  and  a  memory- 
box  of  adventures  to  last  a 
lifetime  of  storytelling.  John- 
son, at  one  time  Jack  Lon- 
don's traveling  companion, 
outfitted  a  sailing  vessel  at 
Samoa,  sailed  into  one  of  the 
few  remaining  places  that  the 
camera  had  never  been  before. 


Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the 
Johnsons'  adventures  regards  th»ir 
capture  by  the  "Big  Numbers"  sav- 
age tribe,  Cannibals  who  had  never 
before  seen  white  skins.  The  two 
attribute  their  escape  to  the  arrival  of 
a  British  warship.  Above  is  shown 
Koonacara  Coombarawa,  chief  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  a  superb  physical 
specimen,  and  who  finally  condescend- 
ed to  be  hospitable. 


There  are  some  queer  customs  in 

the  world.     The  circle  at  the  right 

shows  one  of  the  queerest.     This 

is  in  the  Leuaun- 

ewa  Lagoon;  where 

the  oldest   relative 

must  linger  at  the 

grave  of  the  head 

of  the  family  for  a 

period  varying 

from  six  months  to 

ten  years,  and 

never  leave.    Food 

is  brought  to  him. 


Through  various  photographic 
sources  we  have  learned  that  the  Ha- 
waiian princesses  reigning  on  the 
beach  at  Waikiki  are  not  necessarily 
Venusian.  And  here  again  our  ideals 
are  shattered !  Above  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
shown  with  the  Queen  of  the  Island 
of  Malaita.  Yes — they  are  seated  on 
the  throne. 


Frequently  Mr.  Johnson  was  forced  to 
have  his  guard  of  native  soldiers  stand 
with    guns    pointed   to  keep  the 
treacherous  savages  from  turning  on 
him  while  he  was  at  his  camera. 
The  picture  below  shows  three  of 
the  most   ferocious   specimens  of 
savages.     They  are  expert    boats- 
men  as  well  as  fighters.     The  Is- 
land in  background  is  where  the 
Johnsons  lived  for  six  months  of 
their    sojcurn    in    the    Solomons. 


The 

FORBIDDEN 

CITY 


WONG  LI  was  a  very 
wise     man — Wong 
Li,    the   father   of 
San  San.     He  be- 
lieved as  other  wise  men  had 
and  did  that  "East  is  East, 
and  West  is  West,  and  never 

the  twain  shall  meet."  But  what  know  the  wise,  who 
must  be  old  to  have  attained  their  wisdom,  of  pounding 
heart  and  pulsing  blood,  of  blushing  cheek  and  quickening 
breath;  what  knows  age  of  the  fire  of  youth  calling  to 
fire  of  youth? 

Wong  Li,-  the  learned,  droning  over  his  books,  dreaming 
dreams  of  the  days  gone  by,  laying  sly  plans  for  days  to 
come,  little  knew  of  the  love  that  was  blooming  among  the 
cherry  blossoms  of  his  garden;  little  -„^_ 

did  he  know  of  the  love  that  sang     ^**"     y- .«rx 


"East  and  West  shall  never  meet," 
believed  Wong  Li,  the  Wise.  But, 
Toy,  daughter  of  San  San,  learned 
there  was  a  greater — kindlier — law. 


By  Betty  Shannon 


Then  a  shadow  crossed  their  hearts. 
.  .  .  .  John  Worden  knew  his  marriage 
with  a  Chinese  girl  would  bring  ostra- 
cism from  his  own  people. 


woven  tray. 
When    she 
to     the 

was 
eyes 
was 


and  sighed  beneath  the  wil- 
lows and  beside  the  crystal 
pond,  Wong  Li  had  once 
been  a  mandarin,  ruling  over 
a  rich  province  in  southern 
China.  He  had  served  wisely 
and  faithfully  the  old  Em- 
peror. But  courtiers,  jealous  of  his  wealth  and  power,  had 
plotted  his  downfall.  In  his  old  age  he  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  tiny  house  in  an  old  garden  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hong  Kong.  Here  he  gathered  about  him  foreigners 
desirous  of  learning  the  Chinese  language,  who  paid  him 
enough  to  keep  him  and  his  daughter  San  San  in  modest 
comfort. 

It  was  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  Wong  Li's  race 
that  San  San  and  John  Worden,  the  stalwart  young  under- 
secretary to  the  American  consul,  should  have  met  at  all. 
But  as  the  American  came  day  after  day,  and  Wong  Li 

found  that  he  was  high- 
minded  and  honest,  he 
decided  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to 
keep  San  San  in  the 
background.  So  one 
day,  as  the  men 
pondered  their  les- 
son, she  tip-toed  shy- 
ly in  bearing 
fragrant      tea      on      a 


raised    her   soft 
face  m   of     John 
sure     that     he     had 
so  wonderful    before, 
like   the   wooing   of 


almond    eyes 

Worden,     he 

never     seen 

Her  voice 

wood    doves. 


Her  deftness  at  handling   the   bright 
fragile     tea     cups     filled     him     with 
awe.      Never    in    his    clean    young 
life     had    he    seen    so    sweetly    al- 
luring! a  creature   as   the   Chinese 
maid. 

And    San    San!      Had    Wong    Li 
noted  the  trembling  of  the  slim  fin- 
gers  that  handed   him  his  tea,   the 
blush  on  the  rounded  cheek,  the  new 
depths  in  the  shining  brown  eyes,  he 
would  have  sent  her  back  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  room  without  adieu.    But 
Wong  Li  was  a  wise  man  and  he  was 
wrapt   about   in  his  wisdom.     San 
San   was  to   him   a   child.     So   he 
praised  her  tea,  and  let  her  walk 
in  the  garden  with  John  Worden 
while  he  received  another  pupil. 
It   was    not   long   until    love 
had  come  to  San  San  and  John 
Worden,  and  had  found  expres- 
sion in  queer,  faltering,  but  un- 
mistakable,  language.     It 
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seemed  impossible  to  each  that  the  world  could  hold 
so  much  happiness.  Then  a  shadow  crossed  their 
hearts. 

San  San  knew  that  for  her  to  wed  an  Amer- 
ican would   mean   disgrace   more   lasting  than 
that  which  had  been  visited  upon  her  father, 
the  deposed  mandarin. 

John  Worden  knew  his  marriage  with  a 
Chinese  girl  would  bring  ostracism  from  his 
own  people,  and  possible  dismissal  from  the 
consular  service. 

An  open  alliance  at  the  time  seemed 
unwise.  A  hidden  love  without  honor 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  their  pure 
hearts.  The  one  course  which  seemed 
open  was  a  secret  marriage.  After 
earnest  pleading,  John  pursuaded  an 
American  missionary  to  come  to 
Wong  Li's  garden  one  afternoon.  And 
while  the  wise  old  teacher  unknowingly 
droned  his  lessons  in  the  tiny  house, 
San  San  and  John  Worden,  the  East 
and  the  West,  "met"  in  holy  wedlock 
beside  the  mirror  pool. 

Though   Wong  Li    had   seemed   out- 
wardly to  accept  with  philosophy  his  official  disgrace,  he 
had  in  reality  never  ceased  to  work  and  plan  for  a  day 
when  he  should  return  to  his  high  estate. 

As  San  San  blossomed  into  fuller,  sweeter  womanhood, 
the  old  man  knew  his  day  was  approaching. 

When  he  had  saved  enough  money  he  would  go  to  the 
forbidden  city  of  Pekin,  force  his  way  to  the 
Emperor,  and  sing  the  praises  of  his  San 
San  until  the  great  ruler  would  demand 
that  she  should  be  sent   for  to  oc- 
cupy the  chief  place  among  the 
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RRATED,     by     permission,    from 
the  photoplay   of  the  same   name, 
written    by     George    Scarborough    and 
produced  by  Select,  with  this  cast: 

Cliing  Li .M.  W.  Rale 

Wong  Li A.  E.  Warren 

San  San, His  Daughter  N'orma  Talmadge 
John  Warden,  U.  S.  Consulate  Sec .  . . 

Thomas   Meighan 

The  Chinese  Emperor.  .  .Rogers  Lytton 
Toy,  Daughter  of  San  San 

Norma  Talmadge 

Lieut.  Philip  Halbert . . .  Reed  Hamilton 


ladies  of  his  court.    Then  San  San  should  be  brought 

with  pomp  and  ceremony.     Her  great  beauty  would 

put  to  shame  the  paler  charms  of  the  other  women. 

She  would  become  the  Emperor's  favorite  love, 

the  most  powerful  woman  of  the  empire,  and 

her  father  would  again  know  the  honor  of  a 

mandarin's  estate. 

To  this  end,  Wong  Li  had  a  portrait  of 
San  San  painted  and  quietly  waited  his  time, 
never    suspecting    the   happy    secret    of   his 
daughter  and  the  American  under  secretary. 
One  day  John  received  summons  to 
present   himself   at   Shang   Hai   for  re- 
assignment.    There  he  learned  that  he 
had   been  assigned   by   Washington   to 
South    America.      It    was    final.      He 
felt-  forced  to  tell  his  chief  of  his  mar- 
riage to  a  native  girl.     The  older  man 
was  shocked,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  John  gained  permission  to  return 
to  tell  Wong  Li  the  truth,  and  to  take 
San  San  away  with  him. 

But    when    he    arrived    at    the    tiny 

house  on  the  outskirts  of  Hong  Kong, 

his  heart  stopped  beating.     The  doors 

and  windows  were   fastened,   and  his   San   San  and   her 

father  were  not  there. 

A  few  days  after  John's  departure  for  Shang  Hai,  Wong 
Li  had  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Emperor,  taking  San 
San  to  the  home  of  a  friend  in  a  nearby  town,  where  he 
would  leave  her  carefully  guarded  until  he  should  send 
for  her  by  royal  command. 

John  searched  for  weeks,  but  foun 

no  trace.     At  last  he  was  forced  t 

believe   that   Wong  Li   had  dis 

covered    San    San's    marriage 


You  are  free  to  go — by  the  Lane  of  Flashing  Spears,"  he  would  say,  smiling  and  pointing  to  a  path  leading  through  a  profusion  of  high,  rare  flowers, 
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and  in  his  rage  had  taken  the  Chinese  father's  ven- 
geance— his  daughter's  life — and  then  his  own.  John 
left,  broken-hearted,  for  his  new  post. 

San  San  accepted  her  new  home  and  the  absence 
of  the  two  men  she  loved  after  the  unquestioning 
fashion  of  the  oriental  woman.  But  the  days  grew 
long  and  dreary.  She  heard  no  word  from  them. 
Then  a  tiny  daughter  came  to  her  one  day,  and  San 
San  forgot  her  loneliness  in  the  cooing  of  the  little 
half  caste  babe  whom  she  named  Toy. 

After  months  of  vain  endeavor,  Wong  Li  was  at 
last  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  old  Emperor. 
The  next  day  a  soldier  guard  was  dispatched  to  fetch 
the  beautiful  San  San,  and  the  Emperor  ordered  such 
preparations  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  Forbidden 
City  for  the  reception  of  a  lady  of  the  court. 

The  great  halls  were  fragrant  with  rarest  incense. 
The  courtiers  wore  their  most  gorgeous  robes.  And 
the  Emperor,  usually  jaded  and  listless,  sat  forward 
eagerly  as  the  great  doors  slid  open  to  admit  San 
San.  As  she  stood  confused  in  the  doorway,  his 
greedy  eyes  narrowed  gloatingly  on  the  beauty  of  her 
face, — a  face  which  seemed  like  some  pure,  exotic 
lily  in  the  garish  voluptuousness  of  the  royal  room. 
His  hands  clutched  convulsively  at  the  carved  dragons 
on  his  throne. 

But  the  look  of  supreme  approval  changed  when 
the  Emperor's  eyes  rested  on  the  squirming  baby  in 
San  San's  arms. 

"The  child?"  he  asked,  scowling  as  the  Chinese 
girl  walked  timidly  towards  the  throne. 

"My  own,"  she  answered  softly,  holding  up  the  little 
Toy  for  him  to  behold. 

Wong  Li,  standing  beside  the  ruler,  broke  into  a 
snarl  of  rage.  He  would  have  leaped  upon  the  daugh- 
ter who  had  frustrated  his  well  laid  plans;  would  have 
taken  the  father's  vengeance  there,  had  not  the  Em- 
peror interfered. 

"No — her  beauty  pleads  for  her,"  the  Emperor 
said.  "But  nothing  excuses  a  father  who  did  not 
guard  his  daughter  well.  Away."  In  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  San  San,  the  wretched  Wong  Li  was 
flogged  from  the  palace  into  utter  misery  and  dis- 
grace. 

Death  was  the  punishment  meted  out  to  any  girl 
who  repudiated  the  love  of  the  great  Emperor.  Death 
was  the  punishment  given  any  of  his  chosen  ones 
who  might  prove  untrue.  But  no  less  woe  awaited 
the.  luckless  girl  with  charms  to  stir  the  imperial  de- 
sire, whose  love  had  first  been  given  to  another. 

San  San's  offense  was  all  the  greater  that  her  vir- 
gin love  had  gone  to  a  hated  foreigner,  an  American. 

But  wondrous  beauty  has  swayed  the  destiny  of 
nations.  The  Emperor  found  himself  content  to  for- 
give the  past  unwitting  sins  of  San  San  against  his 
royal  person,  if  he  might  but  possess  her  for  the 
future. 

"Your  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  Your  baby  shall 
grow  up  in  luxury  in  a  royal  asylum.  And  you  shall 
be  our  favorite  love,"  he  told  her  caressingly. 

"No,  no,"  cried  little  San  San,  clasping  her  baby 
to  her  breast.    "Death  would  I  welcome  more." 

It  had  pleased  the  Emperor  to  devise  what  he 
deemed  a  fitting  death  for  the  favored  ones  who  re- 
fused the  questionable  honors  of  his  court. 

"You  are  free  to  go — by  the  Lane  of  the  Flashing 
Spears,"  he  would  say,  smiling  craftily  and  point- 
ing to  a  path  leading  through  a  profusion  of  high  rare 
flowers  to  a  gate  that  opened  to  the  outside  world  .  .  . 

But  no  girl  reached  the  gate,  for  hidden  in  the 
flowers  were  soldiers  with  flashing  spears  who  leaped 
upon  the  hapless  ones  and  stopped  forever  the  beating 
of  their  hearts  beneath  the  Emperor's  eye. 
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"The  child?"  the  Emperor  asked,  scowling  as  the  Chinese  girl  walked  timidly 

toward  the  throne.     "My  own,"  she  answered  softly,  holding  up  the  little  Toy 

for  him  to  behold. 
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So  it  was  with  San  San,  who  might  have  been  the 
favorite  of  the  empire.  Bravely  she  met  her  death.  But 
her  baby  with  the  half  almond  eyes  was  saved,  so  that  it 
might  grow  up  as  an  object  of  scorn,  and  a  buffoon  for 
the  amusement  of  the  court  ladies,  and  as  a  living  warn- 
ing that  between  the  East  and  the  West  there  must  be 
no  twain. 

And  so  the  years  passed.  The  baby  Toy  grew  into  a 
slender,  graceful  girl  as  her  mother  had  been.  Her  half 
almond  eyes  held  not  alone  the  mysterious  softness  of 
her  Chinese  ancestors,  but  also  the  eager  spirit  of  her 
American   father. 

It  was  perhaps  that  same  spirit  which  made  it  possible 
for  Toy  to  live  at  all.  For,  though  she  was  well  cared 
for  and  educated,  at  the  old  Emperor's  command,  every 
sort  of  taunting,  heartless  slight  and  insult  had  been 
heaped  upon  her  from  her  babyhood. 

Instead  of  taking  shame  at  her  American  blood,  how- 
ever, Toy  was  proud  of  it.  When,  in  order  to  force 
greater  humiliation  upon  her,  the  women  decided  they 
would  make  her  wear  the  clothes  of  the  women  of  her 
father's  race,  she  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  accustom 
herself  to  them,  and  applied  herself  with  diligence 
to  the  learning  of  the  American  language.  A  plan 
for    her    future  formulated     itself     in 

her  m  i  d  d  .  She  ^|  likX  wou'd  escape  one 
day,  and  fly  to  her    M  PK       father's  people. 


When  Toy  reached  the  recruiting 
station,  she  was  nearly  panic- 
stricken  when  she  discovered  that 
Phillip  Halbert  was  in  charge. 
She  turned  to  leave,  but  he 
reached  her  before  she  gained 
the  door. 


The  old  Emperor  died.  A  revolution  arose  against  the 
boy  ruler.  Reverses  came  to  the  imperial  forces.  The 
boy  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress  were  compelled  to 
flee.  In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Toy  escaped,  carry- 
ing with  her  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  which  had  wrought 
so  much  unhappiness  in  both  of  their  lives,  and  her 
mother's  clothes,  which  {he  nurses  had  given  her. 

Some  weeks  later,  through  the  help  of  the  American 
minister,  Toy  was  on  her  way  to  America  by  way  of 
Manila.  She  bore  in  her  pocket  a  letter  to  the  Consul 
General  in  the  Philippines.  Although  her  heart  sang  be- 
cause she  was  free,  a  new  hurt  had  come  to  mar  her 
perfect  happiness.  On  the  boat  she  had  overheard  some 
one  refer  to  her  slightingly  as  "that  Chinese  girl."  Be- 
fore, her  mother's  people  had  scoffed  at  her  for  possessing 
American  blood.  Were  the  people  of  her  father  tc 
despise  her  too?  It  was  the  first  bitter  moment  of  her 
life. 

Toy  studied  the  manners  of  the  American  family  in 
whose  care  she  was  traveling.  She  determined  to  remain 
at  Manila,  watching  the  American  women,  until  she  was 
sure  that  she  could  act  as  they  did.  Then  she  would  go 
on  to  America,  alone. 

When  Toy  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  Manila  she  gave  her 
name  as  Mary  Smith.  It  was  taken  without  question, 
and  Toy,  the  outcast  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's  palace 
was  entered  upon  her  new  life. 

Among  the  American  officers  at  the  Hotel,  Phillip  Halbert 

was  the  favorite  of  all.    He  was  young  and  handsome 

and  cheerful.    Toy,  watching  him,  thought  he  was 

*£---.       the  most  beautiful  person  she  had  ever  seen.    He 

"%  became  her   god,    and    she 

sat  happily   for  hours 
looking  at  him.  Om 
day  he  spoke  to  hi 
about  some  insigni 
cant  thing  regardi 
the  hotel.     Toy  r; 
to    her    room,    h 
heart   in   a   tumu 
What  had  she  do 
to   deserve  su 
notice,  she,  only 
half-caste     Chine 
girl  with  no  one  in  t 
world  to  care  for  he 
She   wished   to   flee 
some  place  where   sto 
could     never     see     t 
young     soldier     agai 
and   where   her   drea 
would  not  be  broken 

The  American  arm 
was  engaged  in  war  wi 
the  Philippine  insurr 
tos.  Nurses  were  needed 
Toy  determined  to  en 
list.    So  the  next  mor 
ing  she   slipped   out 
the  hotel  by  a  quiet  wa 
so  that  she  would   n 
meet    Lieutenant    Hal 
bert. 

When  Toy  reache 
the  recruiting  station 
she  was  nearly  pani 
stricken  when  she  dis 
covered  with  P  h  i  1 1  i 
Halbert  was  in  charge 
She  turned  to  leave,  bu 
he  reached  her  befori 
she  gained  the  door.  H< 
(Continued  on  page  ioq 


Educational  Films 

A   department    of   service    in    the    application    of  the 
motion  picture  to  one  of  its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness 


HOW   the  motion  picture  aids  in  converting  for- 
eigners into  real  American  patriots  is  one  more  of 
the    interesting   testimonials   of   the   educational 
film.     M.  R.  Gabbert,  industrial  secretary  of  the 
South  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  declares  that  the  instructive 
movie  is  an  indispensable  portion  of  their  ''Americanizing 
school." 

South  Chicago,  a  great  steel  and  iron  center,  has  its 
workers  drawn  from  all  countries  of  Europe. 

"Many  of  these  foreigners,"  says  Mr.  Gabbert,  "have 
learned  to  speak  English,  and  have  taken  out  their  citizen- 
ship papers,  but  a  very  large  number  of  them  do  not  speak 
English  at  all  and  others  but  poorly.  Thus,  efforts  through 
the  written  medium  to  make  them  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  citizenship  suffer  great  handicaps.  Of 
paramount  importance,  therefore,  in  this  work  of  ours,  h 
the  motion  picture;  it  makes  understandable  to  the  eager 
though  bewildered 
foreigner,  a  great 
deal,  in  fact  and 
spirit,  that  the 
written  word 
would  require  a 
far  longer  period 
to  teach. 

"The  story  of 
our  national  life 
can  be  told  much 
more  effectively, 
we  have  come  to 
learn,  by  the 
screen  than  in  any 
other  way  —  par- 
ticularly where  the 
matter  of  language 
must  be  con- 
sidered. Lectures 
on  'The  Traditions 
of  America,'  with 
suitable  motion 
picture  accompani- 
ment, were  given 
during  the  first 
half  of  19 1 8  with 
great  success. 
Conducted  in  the 
public  parks,  these 
lectures  included 
such  subjects  as  'The  Settlement  of  America,'  'Independ- 
ence,' 'World  Recognition,'  and  'American  Achievements.' 

"At  all  times  we  endeavor  to  pick  such  motion  pictures 
as  will  inspire  within  the  earnest  foreigners  a  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  their  new  country  stands  and  fights 
— for  all  that  it  offers  them." 

Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  expanding  applica- 
tion of  the  educational  film  are  gleaned  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures. 
Cranston  Brenton,  chairman  of  the  Board,  cites  the  follow- 
ing list  of  libraries  giving  the  handclasp  of  fellowship  to 
visual  instruction,  having  come  to  realize  the  collaborative 
power  of  the  film: 

The  Bureau  of  Libraries  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City;    the  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the 


Cleveland  Public  Library,  William  H.  Brett,  librarian;  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  the  Carleton  Col- 
lege Library,  Northfield,  Minn.;  the  Public  Library  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C; 
the  Library  Museum,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  many  of  the  state 
libraries. 

The  great  possibilities  in  such  co-operation  between  the 
library  and  the  educational  movie  auditorium,  are  seen 
in  the  one-reel  Paramount-Bray  Pictograph,  "The  Treas- 
ures of  a  Great  City,"  wherein  is  shown  a  priceless  collec- 
tion of  relics,  treasured  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
ranging  from  a  pamphlet  showing'the  inscription  of  certain 
public  works  by  Nebuchadnezzar  some  600  years  B.  C,  a 
copy  of  the  Chaldean  Flood  Tablet,  the  Siamese  Book  of 
Omens,  an  early  example  of  wood-block  printing,  and  the 
Bay  Psalm  book,  the  first  book  printed  in  English  in  the 
United  States,  and  valued  at  $10,000 

Everyone,  b  y 
this  time,  is  aware 
of  the  wonderful 
enthusiasm  with 
which  Uncle  Sam 
has  indicated  his 
belief  in  the  in- 
structive      motion 


picture, 
evidence 


Further 
of     this 


Americans  of  German  birth  saluting  the  flag  of  their  adopted  land.      From  "The  Immi- 
grant," a  United  States  Government  picture — such  a  one  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Americanization 
school  uses  to  awaken  newcomers  to  their  responsibilities  as  American  citizens. 


endorsement  of 
the  motion  picture 
is  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Eco- 
nomics, at  Wash- 
ington. As  defined 
by  Frances  Hol- 
ley,  director,  this 
institution  is  "an 
association  of  the 
governments,  i  n  - 
stitutions,  manu- 
facturers, pro- 
ducers, transpor- 
tation lines  and 
individuals  of  the 
United  States  and 
foreign  countries 
to  engage  in  dis- 
seminating geo- 
graphical, commercial,  industrial,  vocational  welfare  and 
public  health  information  by  the  graphic  method  of  motog- 
graphy,  showing  how  things  in  common  use  are  made  or 
produced  and  under  what  conditions." 

The  bureau  displays  its  reels  and  slides  in  universities, 
colleges,  technical  and  agricultural  schools,  public  libraries, 
state  armories,  high  schools,  community  institutes,  public 
institutions,  state  granges,  settlement  houses,  missions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  commercial  clubs, 
rotary  clubs,  educational,  scientific  and  trade  conventions, 
welfare  organizations  of  corporations,  fraternal  institu- 
tions; also  with  powerful  projectors,  operated  from  auto 
trucks,  in  parks,  playgrounds,  rural  communities  and  other 
centers  for  the  general  public. 

They  are  available,  however,  only  when  admittance  to 
the  public  is  free.    The  bureau  maintains  a  lecture  service 
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for  large  organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce, 
universities  and  similar  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  film  and  lecture  service,  the  bureau 
sends  out  mica  slides  of  announcements. 

The  bureau  is  international  for  the  reason 
that  to  be  nationally  part  of  any  government 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  on 
its  work  in  foreign  lands  or  of  displaying  for- 
eign films  locally.  It  is,  however,  affiliated 
with  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  world,  thus  facilitating  a  general  move- 
ment in  universal  public  instruction. 

This  bureau  circulates  the  films  Of  the 
United  States  Government,  of  the  Dominions 
of  the  British^  Empire,  Republics  of  France 
and  Argentina  and  of  the  lesser  nations,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  invariably  to 
audiences  admitted  free. 

Any  organization  which  desires  to  use  the 
films  of  the  bureau,  through  the  medium  of 
the  co-operating  universities,  may  have  the 
privilege  under  the  following  stipulations: 

i.  Payment  of  transportation  charges  from  and  to  the 
distributing  center. 

2.  The  films  shall  be  used  on  standard  motion  picture 
projectors,  handled  by  competerit  operators. 

3.  A  report  of  films  used  and  attendance  shall  be  mailed 
after  each  performance  to  the  distributing  center. 

4.  Films  shall  be  returned  immediately  after  use. 

No  fee  whatsoever  is  charged  or  accepted  for  the  use  of 
the  films  of  the  bureau. 

No  admission  fees  to  the  public  are  permitted  to  be 
charged,  nor  are  collections  permissible. 


If  films  ^rom  other  sources,  such  as  advertising  films, 

films  of  advertising  associations  or  films  which  have  been 

rejected  by  the  bureau,  except  literary  and  similar  films 

rented  from  the  commercial  exchanges,  are  shown  in  con-1 

junction    with    the    films    of    the 

bureau,     the    bureau     reserves 

the  right  to  discontinue  service. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  in 
the  production  of  film,  the  bureau 
must  be  informed  as  to  the  projec- 
tion apparatus  employed,  as  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  protect 
film  equipment  against  injury  by 
projecting  it  upon  improvised 
mechanism. 


Ask  This  Department 


1 .  For  information  concerning  motion 
pictures  for  all  places  other  than  thea- 
ters. 

2.  To  find  for  you  the  films  suited  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  any  institu- 
tion or  organization. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  get  them. 

4.  For  information  regarding  projectors 
and  equipment  for  showing  pictures. 
(Send  stamped  envelope). 

5.  How  to  secure  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine free  for  your  school,  church,  or 
club. 


Address :    Educational    Depart- 
ment, Photoplay  Magazine, 
Chicago 


How  one  more  minister  em- 
ployed the  motion  picture  in 
arousing  greater  interest  in  the 
church  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  H.  Marshall, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Weberville,  Mich. 

"In  the  fall  of  191 7  I  first  came  to  Weberville,"  he  says, 
"noting,  to  my  astonishment,  that  there  was  no  motion . 
picture  house  in  the  village.    We  installed  a  good,  second-; 
hand  projection  outfit  in  the  church  auditorium." 

Each  Wednesday  evening  in  the  church  are  shown  two! 
reels  of  educational  films  and  one  of  good  comedy.     On 
Sunday  evenings — during  the  warmer  months — the  regular  < 
services  are  colored  by  a  one-reel  presentation  following] 
the    services    themselves.      These    films    usually   have    a 
religious  flavor. 


Stars  of  the  Screen 

and 
Their  Stars  in  the  Sky 

By  Ellen  Woods 


Nativity   of  Tully  Mar- 
shall,  Born   April   13th, 
Nevada  City,  Calif. 

MR.  MARSHALL  is 
both  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  in  this  life; 
fortunate  inasmuch  as  he 
has  the  benific  influence 
of  the  moon  to  the  ever 
bountiful  Jupiter,  with 
that  planet  the  highest 
one  in  the  firmament  at 
the  hour  of  his  birth; 
unfortunate  because  he  will  always  have  enough  to  live  on 
whether  he  works  for  it  or  not.  He  may  not  have  much  at 
times,  but  he  will  always  have  enough. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  the  strange  and  most  unexpected  Uranus 
in  the  house  of  theatres,  and  the  house  of  pleasure,  which  in- 
dicates that  he  .will  have  to  interpret  very  strange  characters 
in  and  around  those  places.  The  Courageous  Mars  is  very 
close  to  the  planet  that  represents  Mr.  Marshall,  which  gives 
him  the  courage  of  a  seven-year  soldier.  His  mind  is  quick,  with 
a  good  memory,  he  is  kind-hearted,  charitable,  and  you  might  not 
believe  it  from  the  parts  he  plays,  but  Tully  believes  in  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  believes  in  keeping  it  to  the  end.  His  worst 
luck  for  many  years  has  passed,  and  in  ten  years  there  will  be 
a  foundation  laid  for  a  large  fortune,  which  will  either  come 
from  his  father  or  his  sister. 


Nativity  of  Muriel  Os- 

triche,  Born  March 

24th 

THIS  native  came  to 
this  world  to  be  a 
mother  of  a  very  high 
order.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  any  nativity  to 
be  always  mothering 
somebody,  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  she 
should  not  have  the  care 
of  children;  she  would  be  too  good  to  them  and  they  in  return 
would  become  unruly  under  her  guidance.  In  the  drama,  she 
will  do  well  in  parts  where  she  has  to  suffer  from  her  children's 
cruelty  and  neglect,  from  the  loss  of  fortune  and  from  the  in- 
justice of  her  parents  who  may  drive  her  away  form  home. 
She  is  musical,  poetical,  mystically  inclined  and  very  quick- 
witted. This  nativity  does  not  indicate  much  money  earned 
or  even  saved  from  the  earnings,  but  it  does  point  out  a  number 
of  legacies  left  her  from  father,  mother  and  husband,  or  some 
one  who  holds  a  public  position.  Marriage  should  be  very 
pleasant.  The  husband  will  have  much  worldly  goods  and  will 
be  a  leader.  In  1018  and  iqiq  she  will  have  several  offers  of 
marriage,  two  from  men  of  over  fifty,  which  are  good  matches, 
but  the  real  man  whom  she  will  marry  for  love  will  be  about 
her  own  age. 


Seventy-Two  Reels  of  Hard  Luck 

Or,  the  persistent  pursuit  of  Herbert  Brenon  by  a  Celluloid  Jinx 

By  Randolph  Bartlett 


The  man 
traordinary, 
and   today — 


I  refer  to 
erstwhile 


William  Fox,  afflicted 
with  money-pains,  quar- 
reled with  Brenon,  de- 
nying him  public  credit 
for  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Gods." 


T 


H  E  u  n- 
1  u  ckiest 
creature  in 
the   world, 


Brides,"  Brenon 
made  "The  Eternal 
Sin,"  from  the  classic 
"Lucretia  Borgia" — 
a  failure. 


as  everybody 
knows,    is    the 

Crown     Prince     of     Inspired    by    his 

Germany,  because  suceesswith  "War 
he  has  the  Kaiser 
for  a  father.  And 
logically  enough, 
the  next  most  un- 
lucky creature  in  the  world  is  the 
Kaiser,  because  he  has  the  Crown 
Prince  for  a  son. 

These,  of  course,  are  cataclysms 
of  misfortune  which  the  average 
person  need  not  fear  experiencing. 

Passing  from  these  monstrosities, 
I  have  of  late  been  contemplating 
an   ill-luck   which   has   pursued    a 


-Sr 


%. 


While  finishing 
Florence  Reed's 
"The  Eternal  Sin," 
Brenon  staged  a 
vaudeville  panto- 
mime, and  collapsed 
under  the  strain. 


is  Herbert  Brenon,  moving-picture  director  ex- 
one  of-  picturedom's  most  discussed  individuals, 
t  of  pictures,  somewhere  in  the  British  Army     .     .     . 
Four  or  five  years  ago  Brenon's  work  at  Universal 
attracted   the  attention  of  William   Fox.     Brenon 
had  just  completed  "Neptune's  Daughter,"  first 
and  finest  of  the  Kellermann  marine  operas.   Fox 
had   just  developed    the   serio-comic   vampire, 
,  Theda  Bara.    He  decided  to  engage  the  most 

"«>■        brilliant    available   director    for   his    greatest 
prospective  favorite.     Brenon  went  to  work, 
and  soon  Bara  had  completed  about  the 
only  plays  in  which  she  has  ever  enacted 
a    human    being.     "The    Clemenceau 
Case,"   "The   Kreutzer   Sonata,"   and 
"Sin" — adapted  from  "The  Jewels  of 
t_4      **  the  Madonna" — were  chief  of  these. 

-^         Brenon    had    made    good.     Fox 
^B  "%.         could  pet  almost  maudlin  talking 

mL Bp~.      *  about  him.    So,  of  course,  Her- 

j(J/  ^        bert    could    have    almost    any- 

thing he  wanted. 

And    Herbert  wanted   to 
3f        outdo  "Neptune's  Daugh- 
^       ter."     The   sea  had   al- 
ways   lured    him,    and 
this  time  it  lured  him 
to  something  like  de- 
struction.    Nobody 
censored  his 
finances,  and  he 
set    sail    for 
Jamaica 
with  an  ar- 
mada   o  f 
p  e  o  pie 


Campbell 


Herbert  Brenon,  the  most  harassed  producer 

in  the  photoplay  field  —  whose  ogre  of  hard 

luck    finally    drove    him    into  the  great  war, 

where  he  could  hit  back. 


friend  of  mine 
like  an  ogre 
through 
several 
years  — 
an  ill- 
luck  so 
profound  that 
I  believe  it  en- 
titles him  to 
the  distinction 
of  the  most  un- 
lucky human 
being  in  the 
world,  the  term 
"human  being"  be- 
i  n  g  employed  t  o 
show  I  am  no  longer 
speaking  of  such 
entities  as  those 
named  in  paragraph 


Involved  affairs 
of  the  special 
company  crip- 
pled his  work 
on  "The  Fall 
of  the  Roman- 
offs." Then 
appendicitis 
seized  him  in 
the  midst  of 
"The  Passing 
of  the  Third 
Floor  Back," 
f  e  a  t  u  r  i  n 
Forbes-Robert- 
son (pictured  at 
right). 

one. 


Then  Brenon  went  to  England  and  produced 
patriotic  film  for  the  British  government — only 
the  entire  negative  destroyed  by  fire. 


a  great 
to  have 
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and  supplies,  and  the  authority  to  go  as  far  as  he  liked. 
The  denouement  is  public  property.  It  has  been  told  in 
these  pages  how  Fox  became  afflicted  with  money-pains, 
and  Brenon  won  a  temporary  victory  only  to  lose  all 
public  credit  for  a  year's  work  when  Fox  took  his  name 
off  the  advertising  of  "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods." 

Came  then  the  Brenon-Selznick  alliance.  "War  Brides," 
with  Nazimova,  was  the  first  fruit,  and,  with  it  going  strong 
during  the  momentary  triumph  of  skim-milk  pacifism, 
Brenon  was  again  in  high  favor,  and  decided  to  give  the 
world  the  most  tremendous  cinema  thrill  it  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Accordingly  he  dug  up  Victor  Hugo's  book  of 
horrors,  "Lucretia  Borgia,"  and  "The  Eternal  Sin,"  with 
Florence  Reed,  was  the  result.    It  was  a  terrible  failure. 

Not  content  with  the  misfortunes  that  can  follow  a 
picture  director  when  they  are  going  strong,  Brenon  de- 
cided to  add  unto  them  those  of  a  vaudeville  producer. 
Nothing  short  of  a  dance  pantomime  in  seven  or  eight 
scenes,  with  original  music  and  a  high-priced  star,  would 
suit  him.  When  the  final  scenes  of  "The  Eternal  Sin"  were 
awaiting  his  attention  at  Hudson  Heights,  Herbert  was 
appearing  personally  in  the  out-of-town  tryouts  of  his  act, 
playing  the  role  of  Harlequin  because  he  could  get  no 
mime  whose  work  satisfied  him. 

Then  the  heavens  opened  and  the  deluge  came.  A 
not-too-robust  body,  fed  too  much  on  its  own  fire,  broke 
under  the  strain,  and  Brenon  nearly  died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia. 

With  the  advance  of  America  toward  war,  "War  Brides" 
soon  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  "The  Eternal  Sin"  would 
better  have  been. 

Recovering,  Brenon  had  to  take  orders  from  the  men 
who  furnished  the  money.  For  them,  he  produced  "The 
Lone  Wolf,"  one  of  the  best  melodramas  of  its  kind,  but 
a  piece  in  which — foolishly  enough — he  took  not  the 
slightest  pride. 

The  success  of  "The  Lone  Wolf"  restored  managerial 


confidence  in  Herbert  Brenon,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce his  masterpiece,  an  epic  based  on  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, entitled  "The  Fall  of  the  Romanoffs."  Then  what 
happened?  Simply  through  sheer  bad  business  manage- 
ment— and  Brenon  is  indeed  a  poor  business  man — the 
affairs  of  the  special  company  organized  to  produce  this 
picture  became  so  involved  that  the  production  has  hardly 
yet  found  the  screen.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  squirrel 
cage  has  revolved  so  many  times  that  the  story  has  lost 
its  value. 

Then  came  another  sop  to  the  demand  for  melodrama, 
"Empty  Pockets,"  which  lacks,  almost  entirely,  the  Brenon 
stamp. 

Another  masterpiece  promised  itself  in  "The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  with  Sir  Johnstone  Forbes- 
Robertson.  In  the  middle  of  it,  Brenon  went  to  the  hos- 
pital with  appendicitis.  He  finished  it  without  any  of  his 
characteristic  vigor. 

With  finances  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  at 
every  turn,  Brenon  assayed  one  more  melodrama,  "False 
Faces."  He  was  half  way  through  it  when  the  storm 
broke.  Creditors  closed  in  on  every  side,  and  he  had 
to  shut  up  shop.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  film 
was  junked. 

When  everything  appeared  at  its  blackest  a  rainbow 
burned  for  Brenon  in  the  Eastern  sky.  The  British  gov- 
ernment had  sent  for  him  to  produce  a  great  patriotic  pic- 
ture for  English  consumption!  He  toiled  like  Hercules 
for  three  months,  and  completed  a  mammoth  negative. 
Then,  one  morning,  the  newspapers  carried  a  two-line 
cable:  Brenon's  negative,  a  work  of  great  pride  and  skill, 
stored  with  some  other  military  properties,  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire. 

He  is  a  soldier,  now. 

Personally,  I  think  he'll  kill  that  hoodoo  with  a  sword. 
But  when  he  comes  back  he  will  probably  accept  sage 
advice  in  business  matters. 


Making    Rain    While    the    Sun    Shines 


MOTION  picture  cleverness 
can  build  Babylons,  induce 
roosters  to  crow  during  their 
hours  of  sleep,  show  us  the  be- 
loved Sammies  in  action  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  now 
further  demonstrates  its  peculiar 
potentiality  by  defying  Mister 
Pluvius  to  lachrymate  more 
realistically  than  a  shower  at- 
tachment out  of  the  property 
rooms.  Here  is  shown  the  gentle 
rain  falling  as  from  heaven  upon 
the  place  beneath  in  the  Famous 
Players  New  York  studio.  An 
animated  subtitle  is  being  made. 
Ray  Mammes  is  uncorking  the 
clouds  while  Ralph  Hammeras 
(at  right)  is  there  with  the  thun- 
der (if  he's  an  orthodox  di- 
rector). Note  that  the  camera- 
man's hat  protects  the  lens  from 
the  sun's  glare,  thus  attesting  to 
the  wondrous  ability  of  man  to 
make  rain  while  the  sun  shines. 


A  Specialist  in  a  Fine  Art 


'Watterson  R. 
Rothac\er,  a 
Chicago  man 
who  develops 
and  prints 
more  film  than 
anyone  else 
in  America 


"Waddy"  Rothacker  di- 
rected  and  produced  the 
first   picture   of  Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle — a  single-reeler, 
sent  over  the  Orpheum  Circuit.    Be- 
low is  a  night  scene  of  his  Chicago 
factory  and  studio,  through  which, 
among  other  items,  passes  every  foot 
of   Charlie    Chaplin    negative    and 
positive. 


ALL  our  captains  of  industry  that 
you  find  in  novels,  and  plays, 
and  motion  pictures  are  grizzled 
'old  fellows,  or  stern,  lean,  lion- 
faced  men  in  the  prime  of  life;  fellows  who 
possess  the  piercing  eye,  beat  their  desks 
and  walk  up  and  down  like  tigers  in  a  cage. 

But  not  all  our  captains  of  industry,  and 
art,  in  real  life. 

For  instance,  if  you  should  see  a  certain 
handsome  young  chap  at  a  table  in  the 
Claridge,  New  York,  chatting  with  a  group 
of  men,  don't  think  he's  a  new  Vernon 
Castle  signing  a  dancing  contract,  though 
he  may  look  the  part. 

Because  if  it's  the  particular  chap  we 
mean,  a  dancing  contract  would  be  about 
the  farthest  thing  from  his  mind,  and  the 
Claridge  a  place  of  business  that  he  visits 
only  perforce  of  business  circumstances. 

He  is  Watterson  R.  Rothacker  of  Chi- 
cago, "Waddy,"  his  friends  call  him,  the 
first  man  in  America  to  use  film  for 
industrial  purposes — one  who  went  around 
the  country  like  a  new  incarnation  of  John 
the  Baptist,  preaching  a  new  faith.  His 
followers  include  some  of  the  greatest  con- 
cerns in  America.  His  own  business,  a 
huge  institution  filling  a  block,  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  humming  film  plants 
in  the  world. 

Rothacker  first  became  interested  in  the 
film  business  when  he  was  manager  of  a 
theatrical  trade  journal  known  as  The  Bill- 
board. In  his  work  he  covered  and  re- 
ported such  important  meetings  as  the 
formation  of  the  Motion  Picture  Patents 
Company,  the  Sales  Company,  and  so  on. 


Then  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  concerning  the  indus- 
trial and  educational  possibilities  of  the  film,  and  through 
comments  on  these  articles  he  determined  to  enter  the  field 
himself. 

During  iqio  and  191 1  he  did  considerable  picture 
missionary  work,  appearing  before  various  advertising 
and  commercial  associations  through  the  country,  desir- 
ing to  interest  them  in  motion  picture  advertising.  He 
also  wrote  another  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Scientific  American,  Printer's  Ink,  the 
London  Bioscope,  and  certain  European  advertising  and 
selling  journals.  Such  an  impression  did  he  make  that  his 
new  evangelism  was  translated  into  every  language  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

And,  what  were  his  results  at  home? 

There  is  the  Dupont  Powder  Company,  for  which  he 
made  a  picture  showing  "Farming  with  Dynamite,"  teach- 
ing the  farmer  how  to  break  up  hard-pan  soil  with  high 
explosive;  Armour  and  Company,  for  whom  he  made  a 
picture  showing  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine;  Wil- 
son and  Company,  for  whom  he  made  a  seven-reel  picture 
showing  the  packing  industry;  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company,  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  for  whom  he  made 
industrial  pictures;  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  for 
whom  he  made  a  two-reel  subject  entitled  "The  Fixation 
of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen,"  which  visualized  the  transfor- 


Mr.  Rothacker  knows  his  business  from  laboratory  to  executive  office. 
He  is  here  shown  examining  one  of  the  great  "drums"  of  drying  film. 
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mation  of  water  power  into  food  crops;  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company,  for  whom  he  made  a  fourteen-reeler;  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  and  many  others. 

His  argument  for  the  screen  as  an  advertising  medium 
has  become  a  classic.  He  says: 

"The  best  advertisement  in  the  world  will  never  be 
written  because  moving  pictures  arc  the  superlative  adver- 
tising medium  and  exceed  the  limitations  of  any  pen." 

Watterson  Rothacker  today  prints  and  develops  more 
film  than  any  other  man  in  America.  There's  news,  isn't 
it — you  have  thought  of  California  and  New  York  as  the 
only  places  where  the  ribbons  of  silvered  celluloid  become 
scrolls  of  life! 

Among  the  pictures  entirely  developed  and  printed  in 
his  Chicago  establishment  are  the  comedies  of  Charlie 
Chaplin.     He  personally  directed  and  produced  the  first 


picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle — a  single-reeler 
sent  over  the  Orpheum  Circuit. 

Rothacker  was  vice-president  of  the  first  Motion  Picture 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  now  membership  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry, 
Chairman  of  the  Studio  Committee'  of  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Engineers,  member  of  the  National  Cinema, 
Commission  and  member  of  the  War  Co-Operation  Com- 
mittee. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Cinema  Commission,  which  fur- 
nished moving  picture  subjects  for  the  boys  overseas. 

"I  built  my  laboratory  in  Chicago,"  says  Rothacker, 
''because  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Chicago  will  eventually 
be  the  place  where  all  film  manufacturing  will  be  done, 
situated  as  it  is,  so  centrally." 


Carduelis  Canaria  Co-Stars  with  Fairbanks 

lV^ISS  CANARIA  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  famous  singers  and  came  to  this  country  from  her  home  in  Madeira 
A"l  when  very  young.  She  has  lived  with  Francis  Marion,  the  scenario  writer,  for  several  years  and  they  are  intimate  friends. 
So  it  was  natural  that  she  should  turn  her  talents  to  motion  pictures,  and  it  was  through  the  assistance  of  her  friend  that  her 
chance  came  in  motion  pictures.  That's  the  way  sbme  of  our  press  agents  might  announce  this  bird's  advent  into  pictures,  but 
we  must  be  more  truthful.  The  lady  named  in  the  headline  (that's  the  name  scientists  give  her)  is  just  a  little  yellow  canary. 
But  she  has  quite  a  bit  to  do  in  Fairbanks'  new  picture,  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling."  Miss  Marion's  hobby  is  canaries,  and  she 
had  trained  this  one  to  do  a  number  of  cute  tricks  including  playing  dead  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  climbing  a  miniature 
ladder.     Above,  reading  from  right  to  left:    Director  Allan  Dwan,  Miss  Canaria,  Frances  Marion,  and  Douglas*  Fairbanks. 


"You  Win!" 


The  interesting  result  of  a  queer  bet  made 
over  the  teacups  in  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion 

By  Dorothy  Allison 


BETTING  is  a  comprehensive  pastime  and  in- 
cludes all  sorts  and  conditions  of  bets.  There 
is  the  horse-racing  bet  that  preachers  use  as 
an  awful  warning  in  their  best  brimstone  ser- 
mons. There  is  the  election  bet  that  often  ends  with 
a  respectable  and  rotund  citizen  pushing  a  peanut 
down  Main  Street  with  his  nose.  There  are  bridge, 
poker  and  pool  bets,  each  with  special  dangers  of 
their  own.  Most  of  these  are  highly  reprehensible 
and  should  be  discouraged. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bet  that  was  worth  winhing. 

The  "set,"  as  the  scenario  writer  would  say,  is  an 
"at  home"  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion.    The  heroine  is 
Irene  Blackwell,  a  very  charming  and  gracious  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Knickerbocker  families,  a  family  so 
old,  in  fact,  that  it  once  owned  Blackwell 's  Island  on  the 
Royal  Grant  which  is  still  under  litigation. 

Now  even  the  oldest  families  cannot  discuss  their  for- 
bears all  the  time,  so  in  the  course  of  this  social  event,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  moving  pictures.  A  discussion 
arose  as  to  what  chance  an  outsider  with  no  experience 
or  influence  would  have  in  getting  on  the  screen. 

"The  film  business  is  like  any  other  business,"  said  Irene 
Blackwell.  "I  think  that  anyone  who  can  do  good  work  on 
the  screen  can  get  there." 

"Suppose  you  try,"  suggested  a  friend,  teasingly,  "at 
least  you  should  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions." 

"I  have,"  said  Miss  Blackwell,  out  of  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. "And  I  will.  To  prove  it,  I'll  go  over  to  a  studio 
and  start  work  tomorrow." 

"I  like  your  nerve  for  proposing  it,  Irene,"  said  one. 
"But  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  you 


"If  I  were  a  vampire  I'd  be  a  real  one,"  says  Irene  Blackwell. 
.  .  .  "The  work  of  so  many  screen  sirens  is  so  obvious." 


Miss  Blackwell,  in 

her    first    Goldwyn 

part,  personified  the 

Red  Cross. 

never  could  get  into  a  picture  without  some  pull." 
"Taken!"  said  Miss  Blackwell. 

"I  didn't  know  a  film  studio  from  a  boiler  factory,"  she 
told  me.  "Most  people  at  least  have  a  friend  of  a  friend 
whose  brother  once  played  with  Mary  Pickford.  I  couldn't 
boast  of  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  screen.  I 
wasn't  even  an  amateur,  I  was  an  out  and  out  outsider. 

"Nevertheless,  I  wanted  to  make  good  my  resolution  for 
lots  of  reasons  aside  from  the  thousand  dollars.     So  I 
started.    Once,  while  motoring  through  Fort  Lee,  we  had 
passed  the  World  studio  and  I  set  out  on  the  ferry  to 
find  it  again.    After  some  argument  with  a  stern  door- 
man I  found  myself  at  last  within  the  doors. 

"The  director  shook  hands  politely  enough  but  with 
the  most  impersonal  manner  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  There  was  (for  me)  an  awful  silence  and  then 
he  said,  'Have  you  got  a  sport  suit  and  an  Alpine  hat 
and  heavy  shoes?' 

"  'Yes,  yes,  yes,'  I  stammered,  although  the  nearest 
thing  I  had  to  a  sport  suit  was  a  garden  frock. 

"  'Put  them  on  and  report  here  in  the  morning  at 
nine,'  he  ordered.  'We  need  some  one  for  a  hunting 
party  in  the  Alps.' 

"He  hadn't  said  one  word  about  experience! 
"At  last  I  was  really  in,  and  keeping  in  and  going 
on  depended  entirely  on  my  own  efforts.  I  was  extra 
girl  for  a  while;  then  I  began  taking  larger  parts. 
I  was  with  Emmy  Wehlen  in  a  Metro  play  and  Mae 
Marsh  with  Goldwyn.  And  then  I  went  into  regular 
work  with  Fox  where  I  am  now." 

"What  became  of  the  bet?"  I  reminded  her. 
"In  the  excitement  of  the  work,  I  forgot  all  about 
it,"  she  told  me.  "But  my  friend  remembered  and  in- 
sisted on  paying  it.  It  seemed  shabby  to  take  the 
money  when  I  had  just  the  work  I  wanted  besides, 
but  we  finally  compromised  on  Liberty  Bonds." 
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Looki 


"I  came  flopping  out  straight  into  the  mits  of  a  policeman. 
.  .  .  He  didn't  waste  any  words." 

D'Y"  remember  the  village  cut-up  who  used  to  sell 
taffy  candy  at  the  country  fairs  when  we  were  all 
kids? 

He  always  wore  a  white  duck  suit;  the  eclat  and 
distinction  with  which  he  tossed  the  long  hunks  of  taffy 
candy  over  the  hook  almost  paralyzed  us  with  admira- 
tion. Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  pretend  to  make  a 
mighty  swipe  at  somebody  in  the  crowd;  then  catch  the 
gob  just  in  time  and  swing  it  grandly  over  the 
candy  hook. 

Many  inexperienced  persons  with  low  grubby 
souls  desired  to  be  brakemen  when  they  grew  up, 
but  the  more  artistic  and  refined  of  us  were  de- 
termined to  be  cut-ups  with  taffy  at  country 
fairs. 

That's  where  Ben  Turpin  got  his  start. 
Ben  is  now  a  famous  comedian  and  acts  in  the 
Mack  Sennett  comedies  where  he  dodges  pies 
and  gets  his  teeth  knocked  out  and  makes  every- 
body laugh;  but  he  insists  that  his  most  subtle 
art  was  seen  in  the  days  when  he  was  heaving 
taffy  off  the  hook  in  Cincinnati. 

You  see,  Ben  had  somewhat  of  an  advantage 
over  the  other  taffy  yankers 
on  account  of  his  eyes.  One 
of  Ben's  starry  orbs  stared 
fixedly  northeast  by  east 
while  his  other  orb  gazed 
north-nor    west.      In    other 


Back 


Ben  Turpin,  a  comedian  of 
career  and  declares  it's  -good 


By  Harry  C.  Carr 


Ben  is  the  best-hearted 
soul  in  the  world  and 
wouldn't  think  of  tak- 
ing candy  from  the 
baby  —  if  this  wasn't 
a  scene  from  a  Sennett 
comedy. 


"They  got  me  up  on  a 

rope  over  a  can- 

d  some- 


WOrds,  Ben  was  cock-eyed.  As  a  taffy  comedian  this  was 
worth  a  king's  ransom.  The  crowd  never  could  tell  what 
he  was  looking  at;  therefore  his  pretended  side  swipes  with 
the  candy  acquired  a  dramatic  thrill  not  given  to  other 
candy  comedians. 

One  day  Ben  got  too  dramatic  altogether.  There  was 
a  fat  man  standing  in  the  crowd  and  Ben  natu- 
rally picked  him  out  for  a  merry  quip. 

As  Ben  gave  the  taffy  a  whirl,  the  fat  man 
didn't  know  which  eye  Ben  was  really  aiming 
with.  Consequently  he  dodged  the  wrong  way 
and  a  big  hunk  of  red  hot  taffy  candy  wrapped 
itself  in  a  loving  embrace  around  his  blubber-like 
neck.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  mayor  or  chief  of 
police  or  something;  so  the  taffy,  candy  jester 
found  it  convenient  to  abandon  his  art  and  seek 
new  pastures — before  the  mayor's  neck  got  well 
At  that  time,  G.  M.  Anderson  was  just  starting 
up  In  Chicago  as  a  picture  magnate  and  he  gave 
Ben  a  job.  At  least  he  described  it  as  a  job 
Ben  doesn't  know  what  it  was. 

"Them  was  the  good  old  days,"  so  Ben  often 
sighs. 

Every  morning  when  he  came  to  work,  his  first 
duty  as  leading  man  and  chief  comedian  of  the 
organization  was  to  sweep  out  the  boss'  office 

After  that,  he  got  together  the  properties  to  be 

used  that  day  and  they  started  out  on  location, 

In  those  days  the  studio  was  in  a  back  lot  in 

Chicago.    They  didn't  have  any  interiors.   When 

simply  had  to  have  some  scenery  that  they  couldn't 

outdoors,  they  painted  a  piece  of  canvas  and  hung 

on  the  back  fence.     Then  the  play  acted  in  front 

of  it.    The  trouble  was  the  sun  cast  shadows  on  it 

unless  the  sun  was  just  right.     As  they  didn't 

like  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  comedian  envelop 

ing  a  whole  mountain  side  they  had  to  wait  foi 

the  sun  to  be  right. 

Ben  says  that  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
sun,  he  used  to  work  in  the  shipping  room  with 
a  hammer  and  nails  boxing  up  film  for  shipment. 
Oh,  them  was  happy  days! 
Once  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  window  on  to 
sawdust  pile.  At  least  that  was  the  theory.  Th 
powerful  and  manly  hero  got  too  enthusiastic 
and  tossed  him  clear  over  the  sawdust  pile, 
was  a  regular  home. 

Ben  broke  his  hip.     During  the  time  of  his 


"Every  actor  had  to  carry  part  of  the  scenery.  ...  I  carried 
chairs  and  screens  and  office  furniture." 
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ward  with  Ben 


rare  vision,  glances  over  his 
to  be  cockeyed  —  sometimes 


'Decorations  by  Quin  Hall 


'You  heard  that  gossip  about  Charlie  having  killed  a  man 
in  a  picture,  didn't  you?     Well,  I  was  the  guy." 


convalescence  they  let  him  work  in  the  developing  room 
turning  one  of  the  big  drying  drums  which  at  that  time 
worked  by  hand  power. 

"They  didn't  use  automobiles  to  go  to  locations  then," 
said  Ben,  recounting  his  adventures.    "They  sent  us  out  in 
street  cars.    Every  actor  had  to  carry  part  of  the  scenery. 
Out  of  gallantry  we  let  the  ladies  carry 
the  tripods  of  the  cameras  while 
we  carried  chairs  and  screens 
and    office    furniture.      Of 
course  we  had  to  go  in  all 
our    make-up    and    we 
used    to    have    some 
strange     adventures. 
"They  didn't 
think  much  of  pic- 
ture folks  in  those 
days. 

"I  remember  one 
time   that   we   had 
to  make  a  comedy 
in   which   I   had   to 
fall  in  a  fountain.  No- 
body would  let  us  use 
a    fountain    so    we   went 
down   to   South   Park   Chi- 
cago and  stole  a  location. 

"I  had  just  gone  in  with  a  grand 
flop    when    somebody    yelled    'Cheese    it!' 

Everybody  else  took  to  their  heels  and  beat  it  with    Ben  is  now  a  famous  com- 
their  cameras  over  their  shoulders;  but  here  I  was    !.dkn  and  acts,.in  thf  Ma5k 

,,  ^    .  T  a         ■  ,  .1,.,        bennett  comedies   where   he 

m  the  iountain.    I  came  flopping  out  straight  into    dodges  pies  and  gets  his 
the  mits  of  a  policeman.     Believe  me,  he  was  a  big    teeth  knocked  out  and 
red-faced  Irish  cop  and  he  didn't  waste  any  words,    plays  de-teck-a-tifF  for 

"I  tried  to  tell  him  I  was  doing  it  for  art's  sake,    lovely  Iadies- 
but  all  he  said  was  'Come  along.'    They  took  me  to  jail  and  ■/££. 

I  was  there  four  hours  shivering  in  my  wet  clothes  before      ^ 
I  could  get  a  hold  of  anybody  to  bail  me  out.    I  didn't  have 
a  cent  so  when  they  let  me  out  I  had  to  walk  home  about 
a  million  miles  in  my  wet  rags. 

"One  time  they  needed  a  cop's  uniform  and,  being  the 
regular  goat,  they  sent  me  to  borrow  one.    You  couldn't 
get  police  clothes  at  the  costumers  in  those  days. 

"Well,  I  walks  into  a  Chicago  police  station  and  I 
give  them  a  happy  smile.  'Good  morning,  gents,'  says 
I.  T  want  to  know  if  one  of  you  gents  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  lend  me  a  police  uniform.' 

"That  was  as  far  as  I  got.     One  of  the  big  police 
sergeants  got  up  and  grabbed  me  by  the  coat  collar. 


'You  can't  ridicule  a  policeman  in  Chicago,'  says  he.    And 
with  that  I  was  bounced  on  my  bean  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
"I  was  by  now  getting  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.    I  got 
to  thinking  that  as  I  was  the  chief  comedian  and  the  ship- 
ping clerk  and  the  property  boy,  the  scenery  shifter  and 
janitor,  not  to  mention  being  telephone  girl  and  scenario 
writer,  that  I  ought  to  have  more  money.    I  braced  up  my 
nerve  and  asked  them  for  forty  dollars  a  week.    By  gosh, 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  faint.     They  took  it 
so  hard  that  I  laid  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
couldn't    bear    to    witness    such    grief. 
When  I  came  back  they  said  very  sadly 
that  they  had  decided  to  sign  me 
up  for  a  couple  of  years  at  thirty 
dollars  per  week. 

"I  thought  I  had  put  a  pretty 
slick  one  over. 

"Just    about    then    Charlie 

Chaplin    joined   up   with    the 

Essanay.      He    and    I 

worked     together. 


i^vl 


You  heard  that 
gossip  about 
Charlie  having 
killed  a  man  in  a 
picture,  didn't 

you?  Huh?  Well, 
that  was  me.  I 
was  the  guy  he 
killed.  Some 

bump,  believe  me. 
"Well,  they  de- 
cided    to     send 
Charlie      to 
(Continued  on 
page   104) 


The  fat  man  didn't  know  which  eye  Ben  was  aiming  with. 
He  dodged  the  wrong  way. 
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A  Wartime  Tip  on  Fashions 

T  TOW  many  suits  of  clothes  must  the 
■*•  A  well-dressed  man  possess?  "Num- 
bers," says  Levy,  "are  not  important. 
Good-breeding  and  gentility  in  fashion- 
ing the  clothes,  and  the  care  of  the 
clothes  themselves  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  variety,  or  that  other  humbug 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  run  you  into 
a  big  tailoring  bill,  'the  proper  suit 
for  each  occasion.'  Remember  that  in 
these  war  times!" 


The   World's, 


EDITOR'S  NOTE :  Sam  Levy,  of  Los  Angeles,  came  of  a  line  of  merchant 
tailors.  But  his  father  ruined  him  for  the  tailoring  business  by  sending  him 
to  college,  and  afterward,  to  Europe.  What  youth  could  wield  a  goose  with 
the  same  artless  enthusiasm  after  a  degree,  Piccadilly  and  Montmartre?  But 
as  Sam  began  to  languish,  the  motion  picture  business  began  to  rise.  So  he 
went  to  work  on  the  oddly-clad  heroes  of  the  period,  and,  single-handed, 
worked  a  revolution  in  male  dressing.  He  found  the  screen  an  Eden  Musee, 
and  made  it  an  abode  of  gentlemen. 


A' 


LTHOUGH  I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  newspaper-man, 
I  can  see  a  news-item  of  general  public  interest  in  the  male 
clothes  situation. 

The  stage  was  the  criterion  of  fashion. 
The  screen  is  the  criterion  of  fashion. 
At  least,  this  is  absolutely  true  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.     I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  making  clothes  for  both  dramatic  professions  is  my  business. 

The  change  has  come  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  early  days,  to  be  a  "motion  picture  actor" 
meant  that  a  man  looked  like  a  freak,  whether  he  was  a  freak  or  not.  Where  the  first  screen  men 
got  their  idea  of  apparel  only  the  imp  of  perversity  knows,  but  who  can  forget  the  wave  of 

exaggerated  sport  shirts,  heavy  velvet  collars,  effeminate  cuffs,  frantic 

waistcoats,  lunatic  ties,  rainbow  shoes  and  impossible  hats  that 

greeted  the  eye  when  a  collection  of  "gentlemen"  passed  across 

the  screen?    Many  a  well-bred  actor,  going  from  the  footlights 

to  the  Klieges,  considered  that  these  monstrosities  were  part 

of  the  business. 

Opportunity  and  a  particular  situation  are  always  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  any  man's  work;  and  as  an  influence  in  male 
screen  attire  opportunity  and  situation  certainly  favored  me: 
I  am  in  Los  Angeles,  and  most  of  the  pictures  have  been  made 
in  Los  Angeles.     Obviously  a  man  in  a  hurry   for  an  outfit 
couldn't  go  to  London  or  New  York  to  get  it,  and  I  first  began 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  motion  pictures  themselves  when  I  saw 
the  screen's  pitiful  sartorial  state,  and  realized  that — after  a  battle 
which  would  mean  the  inevitable  loss  of  some  friends  and  some  busi- 
ness— I  might  be  instrumental  to  some  degree  at  least  in  making  screen 
actors   look  like  gentlemen  and   not   like   the  burlesque   idea  of  the 
newly-rich. 

I  may  say,  here,  that  the  beginning 
\      of  my  interest  in  things  theatrical 
dates  back  nineteen  years.  At 
that    time    I   had   just   re- 
turned from  London,  and      I 
my  life-long  friend  Oliver      i 
Morosco    was    about    to 
climb  out  of  his  position 
L     as  a  small  stock  theatre 
?fck     manager.      He    was 
|fk      just     putting    his 
iv/'\       foot  on  the  first 
Ej&       round  of  the 
*k      ladder  that 
has    lifted 
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The  small  figures  on 
these  pages  ate 
among  those  leading 
actors  whose  dress  is 
the  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Levy.  Standing 
on  Levy's  shoulder 
— Mr.  Herbert  Raw- 
linson;  on  blade  of 
shears  —  Elliott  Dex- 
ter; on  opposite  page, 
reading  from  left  to 
right:  Wallace  Reid, 
William  Desmond 
and  Franklyn  Far- 
num. 
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New  Fashion-Plate 


By  Sam  G.   Levy 


It's  no  longer  the  Stage,  but 
the  Screen,  according  to  the 
man  who  murdered  Sport 
Shirts   and   Funny    Coats 


him  to  world-wide  theatrical  influence.  Mr.  Morosco  had  engaged  a  male  star 
whom  he  believed  to  have  great  possibilities — possibilities,  since  fully  demon- 
strated. But  the  man  didn't  know  how  to  dress.  Mr.  Morosco  came  to  me,  and 
we  ''doped  out"  not  only  a  line  of  clothes  for  him,  but  attire  for  all  of  the 
Morosco  men.  That  delightful  association  has  continued,  and  I  suppose  that  to 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,"  I  owe  a  business  acquaintance  with  more  than  half  the 
stage  stars  of  today.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  my  stepping-stone  from  stage 
interest  to  screen  interest. 

Presently,  some  members  of  one  of  the  first  big  picture  producing  companies  in 
Los  Angeles  called  on  me  and  honored  me  with  an  extensive  order.     They  specified, 
at  a  talkative  length  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  details  they  wanted  in  what 
they  termed  "society  rags"  for  a  "big  society  picture."     I  refused  their  order 
They  were  first  astounded,  then  insulted.    Then  they  asked  me  to  explain. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "if  your  camera-man  took  a  motion  picture  of  me,  I 
wouldn't  tell  him  how  fast  to  turn  his  crank.    Yet  you  presume  to  tell  me      * 
what  constitutes  gentile  attire.    You  are  trying  to  costume  a  society  picture     ,. 
— and  your  result  would  look  like  a  new  set  of  skins  for  a  menagerie."  / 

So,  my  first  motion  picture  conference  only  ended  in  a  general  peeve. 
Their  things  were  made,  elsewhere,  as  they  wished — and  no  doubt  the  4  -^ 

grocery-boy  in  Bogg's  Corners,  seeing  the  result,  whispered  to  him 
self:     "Real  gents,  by  gosh!" 

But,  presently,  I  did  encounter  a  company  which  was  willing 
to  let  me  be  its  fabric  architect  and  builder.  And  then  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  astonished — my  work  was  not  a  success! 

I  built  these  clothes  along  my  most  approved  stage  lines,  as  care- 
fully as  I  knew  how,  and  I  say  truthfully  that  my  greatest  disappoint- 
ment and  humiliation  came  when  I  saw  the  indifferent  results  on  the  screen. 

That  moment  I  realized  that  I  must  become  a  student  of  two  things — 
first,  photography  itself,  in  the  fine  changes  of  light  and  shadow;  second,  the 
photographic  values  of  materials,  colors,  and  color  combinations.     I  have 
since  extended  that  photographic  study  until  it  goes  deeper  than  colors, 
clear  down  into  the  yarns  from  which  the  cloth  is  made,  and  the  value  of 
each  to  absorb  or  reflect  light,  to  present  perfect  form — or  lack  of  form. 
Without  getting  into  dry  science  let  me  say  this:  the  camera  is  a  more      / 
unerring  analyst  of  woolens  than  the  most  practiced  old  merchant  tailor     / 
you  ever  saw.  / 

I  learned,  too,  that  my  studies  would  be  practically  endless.    After 
I  had  acquainted  myself  with  some  rudiments  of  photography,  I  began 

to  study  'scripts,  and  I  have  kept  this 
up  to  the  pres 
ent   day.     My 
I    first     request, 


Who  is  the  Best-Dressed  Actor  on  the  Screen? 

LEVY  says  that  he  might  name  any  one  of  six 
men — and  refuses  to  specify  any  or  all  of  the  six 
because  of  possible  injustice  to  others.  However  — 
Harold  Lockwood  measures  up  to  the  standard 
Levy  himself  has  laid  down.  Lockwood — not  count- 
ing innumerable  character  costumes  and  uniforms — 
keeps  a  wardrobe  of  twenty-seven  up-to-the-minute 
suits  of  clothes,  with  boots,  cravats,  shirts,  hats  and 
a  dozen  or  so  overcoats,  to  match.  This  $3500  outlay 
enables  Lockwood  to  depict  a  gentleman  from  any- 
where, everywhere. 
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when  I  am  asked  to  outline  the  male  costumes  for  an 
elaborate  modern  feature,  is  for  the  story.  I  want  to  get 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  characters  to  be  portrayed, 
but  to  follow  them  as  artistically  as  possible  through  all 
their  falls  and  rises  of  fortune.  Obviously  I  cannot  put 
the  London  modes  on  the  self-made  graduate  of  a  fresh- 
water college — nor  will  that  graduate  be  the  same,  in  ap- 
pearance, when  he  has  been  two  years  in  New  York. 

As  to  the  types  of  clothes,  it  is  necessary  for  each  man 
to  have  a  slight,  perhaps  almost  imperceptible,  alteration 
of  the  prevailing  mode  for  his  particular  needs.  "Correct 
winter  modes  for  the  middle-aged  man,  1918,"  is  a  pleasant 
fiction  of  the  ready-made  clothes  advertisements.  No  two 
men  are  built  alike,  have  the  same  features,  nor  the  same 
manner.  Standardization  of  clothes  may  get  by  very 
nicely  in  the  street — but  it  won't  do  for  a  twelve-foot  man 
on  an  eighteen-foot  screen,  viewed  in  the  aggregate  by 
millions  and  millions  of  critical  eyes. 

To  have  the  reputation  of  "a  well-dressed  actor"  de- 
pends upon  more  than  the  size  of  one's  wardrobe.  A 
"type"  dresser  is  probably  the  best  dresser  of  all,  for  he 
is  one  who,  finding  the  best  "line"  in  his  clothes  adheres 
to  that  line,  which  brings  out  all  his  good  points  and 
muffles  any  defects  of  face  or  figure,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least.  Of  course  a  motion-picture  actor  who  has  a 
reputation  for  correctness  cannot  maintain  this  on  two 
or  three  slovenly-cared-for  suits  of  clothes.  He  must  have 
proper  clothing  for  any  occasion — and  then  he  must  lend 
his  wardrobe  continual  care  to  keep  it  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

In  my  continual  repression  of  "freak"  clothes  I  must 
still  give  individuality  all  the  latitude  I  can  possibly  allow 
it.  For  instance — I  make  all  of  the  things  for  a  certain 
famous  director-general.  The  only  long  trousers  that  this 
man  has  worn  in  three  years  belong  to  his  evening  attire! 
His  only  desire  in  his  other  suits  is  an  extreme  negligee — 
yet  the  coat  and  trousers  that  accompany  his  puttees  must 
be  of  the  finest  material,  in  quiet,  negative  shades. 

Consider  a  great  comedian  whom  you  all  know.  This 
little  fellow  on  the  screen  is  so  ridiculous  in  his  grotesque 
and  ill-fitting  outfit  that  his  monotype  clothes  are  as  dis- 


tinctive as  his  fun-making.  In  private  life  his  limited 
wardrobe  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  always  that  of 
a  gentleman  who  hates  anything  ostentatious  in  any  way. 

Or  a  world-renowned  director  who  has  a  passion  for 
quiet  grays:  this  celebrated  gentleman  considers  negligees 
a  quasi-artistic  pose.  He  never  wore  puttees  in  his  life, 
and  were  you  to  find  him  in  his  most  strenuous  working 
moment  you  would  only  behold — sartorially — a  mature, 
well-dressed  business  man. 

To  handle  the  star  of  the  screen  is  in  itself  an  art,  be- 
cause an  actor  who  is  a  real  actor  necessarily  has  a  certain 
amount  of  temperament,  and  to  work  with  him  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  indulgent  a  great  many  times.  Nevertheless 
I  have  not  found  one  who  is  not  a  loyal  friend — and  more, 
possessed  of  the  right  dressing  instincts  himself,  once  those 
instincts  are  turned  into  the  proper  channels. 

Two  seasons  since  a  big  firm  decided  to  take  a  promi- 
nent young  "Coast  Defender"  East.  He  came  to  me,  so 
anxious  to  have  the  proper  attire  that  he  had  outlined  the 
designs  himself,  in  advance.  He  felt  very  much  hurt 
when  I  told  him  that  however  his  fall  styles  might  "go"  j 
in  small-town  personal  appearances,  he  could  hardly  hope 
to  displace  John  Drew  as  a  Brummel  in  New  York.  But 
he  learned — that  boy;  and  today  my  admonitions  are  not; 
needed  to  keep  him  correct  as  any  gentleman  who  ever 
walked  down  Piccadilly. 

The  whole  motion  picture  business  has  evolved,  in  cos- 
tuming, as  it  has  evolved  in  everything  else.  We  are 
entering  the  age  of  screen  gentlemen. 

I  think  it  is  profoundly  important  that  men  dress  cor- 
rectly on  the  screen,  because  the  screen  must  be,  more 
and  more,  the  world's  one  great  arbiter  of  fashion.  The 
stage  does  not  reach  one  per  cent  of  the  people  who  see 
motion  pictures.  The  motion  picture  will  logically  become 
the  supreme  fashion  plate. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  age  for  a  tailor  to  live  in — 
if  he  has  artistic  instincts  and  an  imagination.  We  are 
probably  on  the  verge  of  some  profound  changes  in  attire; 
just  what,  I  have  no  idea.  The  influence  of  military 
affairs  on  dress  has  not  yet  begun,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
civilian,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  great. 


"Work  or  Fright?" 


THE  lines  before  the  various  film  studios  made  up  of  men  looking  for  work 
have  always  been  long  enough  to  cause  comment.  But  this  picture,  snapped 
before  the  World  Film  Studios  in  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  shows  the  record  line  of  any 
studio,  any  time.  It  was  the  morning  after  Crowder  declared  the  moving  picture 
a  war  essential.  "Work  or  fight!"  said  General  Crowder;  but  are  all  of  these 
men  looking  for  jobs  because  of  their  love  of  art?  The  end  of  the  line  cannot 
be  seen  for  the  reason  that — like  a  railroad  track — it  disappears  into  the  horizon. 


A  rt  Versus  In  these  days  of  parlous  critics, 

Entertainment,    disdainful    scoffers    and    star- 
worshipping    mobs,   the   pessi- 
mist rises  in  our  midst   to  say:    "The  public 
doesn't  want  art;  it  wants  entertainment." 

Which,  if  it  were  wholly  true,  would  mean 
that  as  a  practical  measure  the  search  for  the 
realities  of  life  through  the  photoplay  is  hope- 
less; the  people  seek  to  escape  life  through 
illusion. 

Once  upon  a  time  novelist  Edwin  LeFevre 
said  this,  through  the  co  lumns  of  the  New  York 
Sun:  "It  must  be  plain  to  everybody  that  the 
trouble  with  American  writers  is  American 
readers.  Writers  are  forced  to  be  clever  in 
order  to  write  for  people  who  refuse  to  think, 
but  wish  to  be  amused.  Excepting  in  industrial 
matters,  Americans  are  superficial.  Being  a 
nation  of  'doers,'  there  must  be  'something 
doing'  all  the  time.  I  find  the  average  Amer- 
ican more  interested  in  incident  than  in  charac- 
ter, more  in  plot  than  character  analysis,  more 
tickled  by  the  humor  of  a  phrase  than  by  the 
humor  of  a  situation.  Intellectually  that  means 
nothing  worse  than  juv  enility,  and  we  may  out- 
grow it.  More  serious  is  the  fact,  to  be  noted 
in  any  democracy,  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
human  beings,  but  in  supermen." 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  dangerous 
than  a  lie,  and  that  is  half  a  truth. 

The  whole  truth  is  that  no  really  fine  pic- 
ture has  failed  of  an  appreciative  audience,  and 
that  overproduction  — the  sheer  inability  of 
creative  genius  to  strike  fire  on  schedule — is 
the  main  though  not  sole  reason  that  the  major- 
ity of  photoplays  are  of  too  light  and  casual  a 
character  to  be  classed  as  art  —  factful  commen- 
taries on  life. 

The  American  public  is  to  be  condemned 
because  of  its  habitual  tolerance.  In  England  a 
dramatist  or  an  actor  who  fails  of  appreciation 
is  apt  to  be  liberally  booed,  in  France  he  is 
hissed,  and  in  Italy  they  are  apt  to  throw  things 
at  him.  The  American  loves  punishment.  He 
is  apt  to  accept  a  stupid  picture  philosophically, 
sleep  through  it  —  and  come  back  the  following 
Tuesday  night  for  more. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  LeFevre's  allega- 
tion of  our  juvenility.  We  have  been  juvenile 
— very.  But  the  change  in  world-politics  is 
not  greater  than  our  present  change  of  view- 
point. The  war  is  making  us  over.  "Foreigner" 
is  a  word  being  torpedoed  out  of  every  diction- 
ary. The  splendid  realities,  the  bright  heroisms 
and  the  dark  sorrows  of  life  are  being  pounded 
into  a  mighty  nation  which  for  forty  years  had 
known  nothing  save  complacent  security,  neigh- 
borhood society,  and  the  material  impulse  to 
"get  on  in  the  world."  "Art"  was  something 
that  idlers  took  on  as  a  sort  of  fancy  veneer. 


Now  we  are  learning  that  art  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  humanity  with  the  throttle  open,  the 
voice  of  those  whose  spirits  as  well  as  bodies 
are  mounting  the  heights. 

We  are  doing  more  than  hunting  the  Hun 
in  France. 

We  are  hunting  and  finding  the  soul  of 
America. 

The  Last  Man.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
of  Captain  Bruce  Bairns- 
father's  new  cartoons  is  a  scene  of  the  last 
moments  of  twilight  in  no-man's  land.  The 
Huns,  behind  their  barricade  of  earth  and  wire, 
are  invisible.  A  gaunt  Briton  or  two,  crouch- 
ing on  the  fire-step,  peers  through  the  dusk  of 
the  terrible  area  between.  A  skeleton  tree  lifts 
its  dead  arms  in  protest.  In  the  west  a  single 
band  of  light  is  all  that  remains  of  the  dying 
day. 

But  against  that  band,  left  out  in  the  shell- 
ground  in  gay  defiance  of  all  hates  and  all 
deaths,  stands  the  dauntless  little  figure  of — 
literally — the  last  man.  He  is  only  cardboard, 
but  he  seems  to  have  the  properties  of  life. 

Charlie  Chaplin. 


1? 


A  Film  "The  social  value  of  motion  pictures 
Survey.  *s  beginning  to  be  universally  recog- 
nized," says  The  New  York '  Times, 
"and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  organized 
and  comprehensive  machinery  for  developing 
it  to  its  full  usefulness  will  be  in  operation." 

The  Photoplay  League  of  America  is  one 
such  engine  of  artis  tic  democracy. 

Another  is  the  remarkable  "Survey"  of  civic 
motion  pictures  just  completed  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  published  as  "Special 
Report  No.  2,  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library." 

The  energe  tic  compiler  was  Miss  Ina  Clem- 
ent; the  publisher,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  the 
librarian. 

Miss  Clement's  survey  covers  all  civic  pic- 
tures which  she  has  been  able  to  find,  to  date, 
available  for  use  by  institutions  and  municipali- 
ties, with  information  as  to  where  each  can  be 
obtained. 

Her  classifications  are  made  under  these 
headings  :  Americanization,  child  welfare,  crime 
and  criminals,  education,  fire  protection  and 
prevention,  gardening,  health  problems,  milk 
supply,  municipal  government,  police,  public 
utilities,  public  works,  recreation,  roads  and 
pavements,  safety,  sanitation,  social  service, 
tuberculosis,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 
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That  the  film  has  covered  so  many  sectors 
in  the  wide  field  of  human  endeavor  will 
doubtless  surprise  a  great  many  people  who 
have  considered  a  drama,  a  comedy,  a  travelogue 
and  a  news-reel  the  sum-total  of  life  as  rein- 
carnated in  celluloid. 

No  Comic    Mr.  Carr,  the  analyst  of  Sennettry, 
Suburbs.        forgot   something  in  his  essay  on 
screen  comedy. 

He  forgot  that  the  screen  has  no  comic  sub- 
urbs. 

This  is  a  deep  violet  tragedy,  and  to  the 
fearful  will  augur  that  fundamental,  abdominal 
laughter  can  never,  never  bounce  back  to  our 
ears  from  a  white  wall. 

See  how  the  stage  depends  upon  its  comic 
suburbs!  They  have  been  the  backbone  of 
vaudeville,  the  life-raft  for  the  star  comedian, 
and  at  once  the  meal  ticket  and  the  McAdoo 
passport  for  many  and  many  a  show  hovering 
between  life  and  death  in  the  provinces. 

Every  town  has  its  comic  suburb,  accessible 
to  the  inquiring  theatre-man;  yet  the  photoplay, 
a  fixed  and  universal  commodity,  can  perforce 
have  none  of  them! 

The  most  famous  civic  poor  relation  is 
Brooklyn,  New  York's  outland  sister.  But 
you'll  find  them,  wherever.  The  ham  actor  in 
Chicago  mentions  Evanston  —  and  the  bored 
audience  roars.  In  Cleveland  a  little  whack  at 
Berea  has  performed  more  rescues  than  the 
American  torpedo-boats.  When  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  kids  Oakland.  In  Los  Angeles,  it's 
Watts.  Doubtless  many  a  Roman  Thespian, 
dying  on  his  feet,  gave  some  derisive  references 
to  Pompeii  —  and  was  managerially  rewarded 
with  many  sesterces. 

But,  obviously,  we  have  no  such  recourse  in 
comic  films,  for  the  shadow  actor  can't  step 
down  and  ask  the  orchestra  leader,  in  a  whisper, 
for  the  name  of  the  local  joshburg. 

The  photoplay  may  be  an  irresistible  force,, 
but  here,  at  last,  it  meets  its  immovable  obstacle- 
's 

The  Film  Once  upon  a  time  the  submarine 
Newspaper.  was  considered  a  suicide  toy,  and 
the  airplane  a  flighty  notion  of 
the  crackbrained. 

By  the  same  token,  the  film  newspaper  — 
a  great  and  serious  enterprise  for  regular  pre- 
sentation of  the  world's  happenings,  with  com- 
ment thereupon  —  has  been  regarded  as  an 
extravagant  and  wholly  impracticable  theory. 

Yet  the  shortage  of  wood-pulp  in  paper  manu- 
facture, a  problem  before  the  war,  has  grown 
to  be  the  news  publisher's  real  nightmare. 

Photoplay  Magazine  believes  that  the  day 

is  not  far  distant  when  the  maceration  of  whole 
forests  for  'steenth  editions  will  be  stopped  by 
law  for  the  protection  of  ensuing  generations. 

The  day  of  the  film  newspaper  is  so  near 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  dream. 


'Pharisees.  The  Pharisee  knows  no  race  or 
age.  He  is  a  microbe  gnawing  at 
the  heart  of  religion,  invention,  discovery, 
science  and  art.  There  has  never  been  a  good 
thing  in  the  world  which  did  not  grow  up  to 
the  sunshine  of  free  recognition  through  a 
morass  of  contempt,  suspicion  and  snobbish 
stupidity. 

The  motion  picture,  having  attained  the 
stature  of  real  service,  is  encountering  the 
Pharisees. 

The  reincarnationists,  if  they  chose,  might 
find  a  profound  argument  in  the  persistence  of 
Phariseeism,  for  their  performances,  their  views, 
their  tactics  and  their  intolerances  are  so  alike 
from  century  to  century  that  they  seem  almost 
to  be  different  expressions  by  an  identical  set 
of  men. 

The  spurious  intellectuals  who  now  scoff  at 
"the  movies"  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
gilded  vermin  who  plagued  Jesus  Christ,  ar- 
raigned Galileo,  impeded  Columbus,  scoffed  at 
Robert  Fulton,  denied  a  hearing  to  Ericsson 
and  yoo-hooed  grand  old  Professor  Langley, 
who  spent  his  life  falling  into  the  Potomac  to 
prove  that  man  was  king  of  the  air. 

Almost  all  of  these  professional  traducers 
of  the  screen  are  persons  of  culture,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  imagination.  In  justice  to 
nothing  except  their  own  vanity,  we  ask  them 
to  exercise  those  imaginations,  briefly:  how 
will  the  world  regard  them,  if  it  remembers 
them  at  all,  fifty  years  hence?  This  is  a  rapid 
age,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  photoplay  is  not 
a  cycle  of  centuries  away. 

°$ 

Up  to  Us.  Film  manufacture  in  other  coun- 
tries is  dead. 

It  is  well  not  only  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  know  this,  but  for  American  audi- 
ences to  know  it.  The  American  audience, 
in  the  long  run,  will  get  what  it  wants — there- 
fore, the  American  audience  will  designate  the 
motion  picture  preferences  of  the  world  for 
the  coming  generation. 

Charles  Pathe,  head  of  the  great  French 
firm  which  once  was  the  mightiest  of  film- 
makers— a  firm  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
American  Pathe — has  announced  that  only  a 
"cartel"  or  association  will  ever  be  able  to 
revive  photoplay-making  in  France  after  the 
war.  No  single  manufacturer  will  have  the 
means  or  will  be  able  to  procure  the  proper 
people  or  materials.  Perhaps  an  association  of 
all  the  film  makers  will  be  able  to  do  this;  per- 
haps not;  anyway,  it  is  the  only  chance. 

Meanwhile,  let  our  audiences  and  our  man- 
ufacturers realize  that  while  books  will  be 
written  around  the  seven  seas,  while  plays  will 
be  produced  in  all  countries  and  music  com- 
posed in  every  land  after  its  kind,  the  manu- 
facture of  photoplays  and  other  motion  pic- 
tures— an  art-influence  so  vast  and  permeating 
that  it  may  overshadow  all  the  other  arts — will 
remain  the  exclusive  province  of  these  United 
States. 


The  Shadow 


A  Review  of  the 
7<[ew  Photoplays 

By 

Julian 
Johnson 


Charles  Eldridge  and  Fair 

and  Constance  Binney,  in 

"Sporting  Life." 


YOUR  great-grandfather,  if  he  were  alive,  could  tell 
you  about  the  huge  star-shower  in  1833,  or  there- 
abouts. You  might  counter  by  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  autumn  star-shower  of  19 18,  in  the 
celluloid  firmament.  This  sudden  irruption  of  new  planets 
has  no  parallel  since  the  early  days  of  motion  pictures. 
Stars  have  always  occurred  singly;  but  the  members  of  the 
new  galaxy  have  been  in  training  for  solo  honors  a  long 
time,  generally  speaking,  and  their  debuts  happened  to  be 
almost  simultaneous. 

First  of  the  new  constellation  came  Lila  Lee,  Para- 
mount's  made-to-order  favorite.  Lila  Lee  was  a  daring 
experiment,  a  sheer  producer's  gamble,  for  no  man  who  ever 
lived  has  been  able  to 
forecast  the  public's  idols, 
its  next  styles,  its  next 
authors  or  its  next  elec- 
tions. In  addition  to  gam- 
bling on  the  public,  Para- 
mount gambled  on  Lila 
Lee  herself.  Remember, 
they  were  working  with 
no  adroit  movie  actress. 
This  shy,  sloe-eyed  child 
was  only  of  the  vaude- 
villes. But  .  .  .  Lila  Lee 
became  a  real  though  not 
sensational  success  on  her 
first  picture.  I'll  bet  Las- 
ky,  then,  felt  like  the 
first-time  father  in  the 
dawning  moments  of  fa- 
therhood; wouldn't  have 
taken  a  million  dollars  for 
this  one,  and  wouldn't 
have  given  a  cent  for  an- 
other. The  chief  charm 
of  the  little  Lee  is  that 
she  is  something  different. 
She  approximates  n  o 
reigning  favorite.  She 
gives  you  the  impression 
of    a    new,    odd,    velvet- 


Mae  Marsh,  in  two  characterizations  in  "Hidden  Fires. ' 


petalled  blossom  found  in  a  garden  with  all  of  whose  plants 
you  had  long  thought  yourself  familiar.  She  has  a  repose 
which  is  not  altogether  placidity,  and,  I  suspect,  some 
emotional  depths  which  none  of  her  work  has  revealed. 
Her  first  story,  "The  Cruise  of  the  Make-Believe,"  was 
a  mild  little  fantasy  about  a  poor  little  girl  who  rigs  up 
a  "boat"  in  her  tenement  back-yard,  and,  stepping  over  its 
two-by-six  gunwale,  sends  her  imagination  roving  over 
the  seven  seas.  Not  much  to  praise,  but  nothing  to  con- 
demn, for  it  had  whimsicality  and  a  fine  production. 

Divested  of  his  falsetto  squeak  and  his  weird  conversa- 
tion, and  adorned  instead  with  an  almost  impossible  story, 
Fred  Stone  assaults  the  photoplay  as  a  man  wearing  a  ball 

and  chain  would  assault 
a  rampart.  Old  tricks  of 
voice  and  demeanor,  not 
story,  have  made  Fred 
Stone  one  of  the  favorite 
comedians  of  the  whole 
English  stage,  and  when 
he  has  to  sacrifice  those 
odds  and  ends  for  a  yarn, 
the  yarn  ought  to  be 
shock-proof.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Frances 
Marion  had  a  good  idea 
in  the  adventures  of 
Chuck  McCarthy,  the 
steel-worker  who  would  a 
movie  hero  be — but  what 
happened  to  it?  The  same 
thing,  we  fear,  that  has 
happened  to  many  an- 
other literary  suit  of 
clothes  designed  for  a 
great  person:  it  was  pulled 
here,  and  pinned  there, 
and  cut  yonder,  and 
spliced  on  that  place  until 
it  retained  as  much  style 
as  a  farm  hand's  overalls. 
We  don't  know  that  that's 
what  happened,  but  may- 
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"The  Clutch  of  Circumstance"  has  Corinne  Griffith  as  its  center- 
piece.    A  young  player  of  delicacy  and  beauty. 


Pauline  Starke  and  Eugene  Burr  in  "The  Atom,"  a  recent 
Triangle 


Billie  Burke,    "In  Pursuit  of  Polly,"  one  of  those  yarns  of  inno- 
cent complications  which  used  to  get  us  so  breathless. 


be  it  was;  it  has  happened  before.  Miss  Marion's  titles — 
if  they  are  hers — are  flat  as  beer  will  be  in  January.  If 
Mr.  Stone  is  to  become  a  picture  favorite  he  has  yet  to 
prove  it;  at  any  rate  it  will  be  a  superman's  job  to  fit  plays 
to  him.    "The  Goat"  makes  him  one. 

Will  Rogers,  the  shy  and  shambling  rope-thrower  of  Mr. 
Ziegfeld's  New  York  tableaux,  is  not  so  great  a  celebrity 
as  Mr.  Stone,  but  he  will  get  much  farther  on  his  first 
picture.  The  affair  (a  Goldwyn)  is  a  picturization  of  Rex 
Beach's  character,  "Laughing  Bill  Hyde."  Rogers  doesn't 
make  any  more  pretense  of  acting  in  the  sun  than  he  does 
upon  the  New  Amsterdam  platform,  but  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  fellow  who  habitually  "borrows  things"  when  their 
owners  are  not  looking  he  registers  both  pathos  and  humor. 
Rogers'  ability  to  go  through  with  a  story  was  quite  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  as  it  must  have  been  to  others  who  have  only 
seen  him  muster  presence  of  mind  enough  to  flounder 
through  ten  minutes  of  monologue.  There  is  evidently 
more  in  that  excessively  homely  bean  than  synthetic 
embarrassment. 

If  Lila  Lee  is  the  youngest  of  the  new  stars,  Ernest 
Truex  is  certainly  the  briefest.  In  fact,  this  young  man's 
short-pants  stature  is  a  professional  asset  of  no  small  im- 
portance, despite  his  possession  of  a  wife  and  a  charming 
family.  Truex,  bowing  before  the  hundred  million  of  our 
people  who  follow  the  photoplay,  is  more  fortunate  than 
any  of  the  other  beginners,  for  he  was  backed  up  by  Anita 
Loos,  after  a  long  dry  spell  working  again  in  her  old  full 
blaze  of  satire;  and  he  had  John  Emerson  as  his  director. 
"Come  On  In,"  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  merry 
burlesque  on  enlistment  and  spy  stuff,  but  we  could  pardon 
a  deluge  of  war  plays  if  some  of  them  were  such  light  and 
real  entertainment  as  this  is.  Rejected  by  the  draft  board 
because  of  his  scanty  inches,  Eddie  Short  (Truex)  in  pure 
melancholy  picks  a  fight  with  a  German-American,  and  is 
soundly  whanged  on  the  head  for  his  patriotic  pains.  The 
bump  gives  him  the  missing  inch,  and  he  gets  in.  The 
exquisite  Shirley  Mason  is  Eddie's  foil,  as  Emmy  Little. 
As  patriotic  propagandist  and  screen  comedian  Mr.  Truex 
is  an  undoubted  success. 

I  don't  yet  know  whether  Tom  Moore  is  a  star  in  revival, 
or  a  star  brand  new.  At  any  rate,  the  mere  word  "star" 
will  make  little  difference  to  a  great  public  which  has 
known  him  in  supporting  and  leading  roles  for  years.  Of 
the  whole  Moore  family,  Tom  is  the  most  sympathetic,  and 
the  most  flexible  in  his  delineation  of  a  character.  "Just 
for  Tonight,"  in  which  Goldwyn  gives  him  a  twinkler's 
debut,  provides  him  with  the  role  of  a  romantic  philanderer 
— the  sort  of  part  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
more  ideally  cast  than  this  grave-gay  young  man. 

Triangle  appears  to  be  experimenting  with  siderial 
material  in  several  directions.  There  seem  to  be  distinct 
stellar  intentions  for  Claire  Anderson  and  Gloria  Swanson, 
both  of  whom  have  more  than  once,  recently,  iiad  the  best 
Triangle  had  to  offer.  The  very  best  work  Miss  Anderson 
ever  did  has  not  been  seen  by  the  public;  it  is  a  dramatic, 
unpretty,  pathetic  and  highly  effective  performance  of  the 
Drain  Man's  wife,  in  the  unreleased  "Servant  in  the 
House."  Both  Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Swanson,  if -you 
remember,  are  Sennett  graduates,  and  they  retain  the 
physical  lure.  Miss  Swanson's  pretty  and  sensitive  face  is 
adorable  when  it's  sad;  nobody  could  resist  her  when  she 
cries.  Miss  Anderson  is,  I  think,  a  colder  actress,  but 
broader  and  more  versatile.  She  will,  as  I  have  suggested, 
hide  her  glories  of  skin  and  shape  and  hair  on  occasion, 
and  play  a  forlorn  drab.  Miss  Swanson  did  very  well  in 
"Shifting  Sands."  Miss  Anderson  did  likewise  in  "The 
Mask"  and  "The  Gray  Parasol."  A  recruit  to  Triangle 
from  the  legitimate  is  Harry  Mestayer,  a  very  fine  actor 
in  almost  any  sort  of  part.  Mr.  Mestayer  has  recently 
been  seen  in  "High  Tide." . 

James  K.  Hackett — he's  really  a  star  coming  back — was 
unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  an  individual  vehicle.     Ivan 
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Abramson's  "Ashes  of  Love"  is  not  only  unclean,  but  un- 
interesting. 

Peggy  Hopkins,  a  pretty  New  York  girl,  shows  a  startling 
flash  of  comique  talent,  almost  suggesting  the  Mable  Nor- 
mand  of  other  days,  in  her  premier  solo  picturette,  "Hick 
Manhattan,"  an  expression  of  James  Montgomery  Flagg's 
scenario  gifts. 

Louis  Joseph  Vance,  who  has  always  batted  a  perfect 
score  when  it  came  to  fighting  with  producers  about  the 
film  rights  to  his  stories,  writes  his  first  original  screen  tale 
in  "The  Inn  of  the  Blue  Moon,"  and  the  star  is  Doris 
Kenyon.  The  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  it  is  a  light  and 
real  romance — not  much  of  a  story  after  all,  but  refresh-* 
ing  and  diverting  in  these  days  of  war.  Miss  Kenyon  is 
charming  in  her  youthful  enthusiasm.  Her  part  calls  for 
no  especial  "acting." 

Dorothy  Gish  has  been  long  a  star  in  all  but  the  name. 
And  now  she  has  the  name.  The  piece  is  "The  Hun 
Within,"  and  it's  an  energetic,  well-taken,  well-acted  story 
of  internal  alien  propaganda — and  worse.  The  first  half 
is  realistic,  vivid,  believeable;  the  last  trails  off  into  mere 
motion  picture.  But  through  it  all  runs  a  great  human 
characterization  played  as  only  George  Fawcett  could  play 
it.  The  littlest  Gish  is  her  usual  darting,  thrush-like  self, 
and  very  convincing,  too. 

SPORTING  LIFE  — Maurice  Tourneur 

Would  an  obvious  old  Drury  Lane  melodrama  move  you 
to  a  point  where  you  hissed  the  silk-hatted  villain, 
applauded  every  entrance  of  the  poor^and-persecuted 
heroine  and  whistled  and  yelled  for  the  noble  hero? 
Hardly,  theoretically  speaking.  Yet  that's  just  what  a 
first-night  audience  did  in  New  York,  as  the  premier  un- 
rolling of  this  picture  in  September,  and  I  imagine  the 
sophisticated  have  repeated  those  unaccustomed  demon- 
strations in  many  another  place.  I'm  going  to  give  Maurice 
Tourneur  a  film  name  and  I  hope  it  sticks,  for  it  is  a 
complete  description  of  his  brilliant  talent:  he  is  the  David 
Belasco  of  the  screen.  Belasco  is  a  man  who  can  so  glorify, 
embroider  and  adorn  a  tawdry  and  primitive  story  that  the 
result  confounds  even  the  intellectually  elect.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Belasco's  favorite  story — in  spite  of  certain 
comedies  and  such  wholly  legitimate  stars  as  David  War- 
field — is  just  that  sort  of  contraption.  He  can  trick  it  out, 
transfigure  it,  play  wizard  with  it — and  have  his  quiet 
little  laugh  when  the  rapturous  call  it  a  masterpiece.  In 
every  way  that  a  camera  master  could  devise,  Tourneur 
has  Belascoed  "Sporting  Life."  He  has  dim  depths  of  real 
night  in  his  evening  exteriors  that  have  never  been  equalled 
in  film  plays.  A  real  London  fog  settles  down  upon  his 
mimic  streets.  He  revives  his  old  "cross  section  of  a 
house"  device  on  a  vast  three-story  scale,  at  a  critical 
point.  He  drives  his  rattling  old  Ford  drammer  with  the 
hurricane  speed  and  enthusiasm  of  one  chauffing  a  theatric 
Rolls-Royce  from  the  factory  of  Pinero.  He  builds  an 
almost  breathless  suspense,  and  most  important  of  all,  from 
the  lay  figures  of  good  and  evil  he  creates  human  beings. 
The  velvet-cheeked  Binney  sisters,  Fair  and  Constance,  are 
such  delicious  youngsters  in  this  that  we  hope  he'll  let  us 
see  them  again.  Willette  Kershaw  is  an  ultra  villainess. 
Warner  Richmond  and  Charles  Eldridge  are  best  of  the 
men.  "Sporting  Life"  is  the  best  melodrama  since  "The 
Lone  Wolf." 

THE  BELLS  — Pathe 

What  "The  Music  Master"  is  to  Warfield  this  old  story 
of  the  murdered  Polish  Jew  was  to  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  It  was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,-  the  drama 
should  become  a  scenario;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Frank 
Keenan  should  play  it,  for  no  man  in  range  of  the  Klieges 
i^  better  fitted  for  the  part.     On  a  winter  night,  while  the 


In  "The  Temple  of  Dusk"  Sessue  Hayakawa  finds  a  new  ele- 
ment.    His  acting  and  the  Oriental  glamor  give  this  tale  reality. 


"Fatty"  Arbuckle  calls  his  latest  picture  "The  Sheriff.' 
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Evelyn  Greeley  and  Carlyle  Blackwell  in  "The  Road  to  France,' 
a  story  of  the  shipbuilding. 
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Wallace  Reid  and  Anna  Little,  in  "The  Source,"  the  old  story 
of  a  decadent  young  man  who  redeems  himself  in  a  lumber  camp. 


Dorothy   Phillips   and  William   Stowell,  in   "The  Talk  of  the 

Town."      Here,  at  last  is  a  photoplay  equal  to  Miss  Phillips 

talents. 


A  characteristic  Sennett  symphony.     The  diners,  fromjeft  to 
right,  are  Chester  Conklin,  Mary  Thurman  and  Ford  Sterling. 


bells  of  peace  and  good-will  ring  out  their  message,  an 
Alsatian  inn-keeper  murders  a  rich  Jew  who  is  his  guest, 
and  while  the  crime,  as  a  mystery,  is  soon  wiped  off  the 
local  records,  it  is  not  wiped  off  the  murderer's  conscience. 
The  uncanny  performances  of  a  hypnotist  eventually  terrify 
the  innkeeper  as  much  as  they  delight  his  bumpkin  guests. 
The  culprit  carries  his  forebodings  to  bed,  and,  from 
dreams  of  his  crime,  is  waked  by — the  bells!  Rushing 
down-stairs,  he  dies  in  a  paroxism  of  fright.  Keenan's  is 
a  great,  grim  performance.  His  support  is  good,  the  vision 
scenes  are  remarkable,  and  the  "snow  stuff,"  in  these  days 
of  perfect  duplication  of  almost  anything,  unpardonably 
bad.  The  adaptation  is  by  Jack  Cunningham,  and  while 
no  one  should  seek  "The  Bells"  as  light  entertainment  it  is 
a  great  hunk  of  dramatic  meat  in  a  menu  containing  alto- 
gether too  much  cheap  pastry  and  ice  cream. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  —  Universal 

A  lot  of  things  combine  to  make  this  the  best  Universal 
in  a  long  time:  the  fascination  rather  than  beauty  of 
Dorothy  Phillips;  Allan  Holubar's  generally  even  direc- 
tion; good  support,  and  perfectly  sumptuous  equipment. 
The  story  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  received  Prussian  rule 
instead  of  understanding  sympathy — and  grew  up  enig- 
matically cold,  adventurous,  skeptical  of  everything,  and 
wild  for  the  greatest  freedom.  Of  course  her  runaway 
marriage  crashes  accordingly,  for,  as  she  archly-  confesses, 
she  married  her  good  heavy  lover  not  for  romance  but  for 
escape.  Only  a  near-disaster  with  one  who  appears  a 
villain  dyed  in  German  dye  brings  her  back  to  her  true 
self.  Holubar's  light  effects,  his  compositions,  his  group- 
ings and  his  adjustments  of  camera  distance  are  all  admi- 
rably managed.  Inferior  direction  would  permit  one  to 
see  that  many  of  these  sets  are  much  over-dressed — .but 
Holubar  makes  you  forget  that,  as  you  also  forget  the 
improbabilities  of  the  early  part  of  the  story.  After  all, 
it  is  the  work  of  Dorothy  Phillips  which  grips  you  here. 
Her  scope  is  remarkable,  for  she  is,  with  apparent  equal 
ease,  a  wistful,  wondering  fifteen-year-old — and  a  blase 
wife,  all  in  the  same  picture.  Here  at  last  is  a  photoplay 
equal  to  her  talents.  Norman  Kerry  gives  a  fine  fillip  to 
the  finish,  and  William  Stowell  is  the  solid  but  somewhat 
picturish  husband. 

LIGHT  OF  WESTERN  STARS—  Sherman 

Zane  Grey's  story,  "The  Light  of  Western  Stars,"  would 
have  to  be  the  best  Western  yarn  every  typed  to  live  up 
to  its  great  title.  It  isn't,  but  it's  a  good  one,  and  it 
makes  a  very  fine  return  steed  for  Dustin  Farnum.  In 
fact,  I'm  not  sure  that  Farnum  has  ever  had  anything 
better.  It  has  vitality,  swift  action,  a  story  with  an  un- 
broken thread  of  suspense,  a  good  love  interest  and  a 
startling  punch  or  two.  Moreover,  it  has  human  characters 
with  whom  you  become  intimately  acquainted  as  the  story 
rolls  along.  Winifred  Kingston  comes  back,  too,  as  the 
heroine  to  the  Dustinian  hero. 

STOLEN  ORDERS  — William  A.  Brady 

This  big  war  melodrama,  with  its  story  laid  both  behind 
and  during  the  world  conflict,  contains  little  that  is  subtle, 
but  much  that  is  elemental,  thrilling  and  alluring  to  lovers 
of  direct  action  and  physical  excitement.  It  is  in  eight 
reels,  and  the  cast  is  entirely  of  World  Film  complexion, 
including  as  it  does  the  recently-departed  Kitty  Gordon, 
June  Elvidge,  Montagu  Love,  Carlyle  Blackwell  and  even 
little  Madge  Evans.  The  original  drama  was  by  Cecil 
Raleigh  and  Henry  Hamilton,  and  in  the  screening  Miss 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Blackwell  have  the  leading  roles,  she- 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  mimic  personnel 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Get  a  Gun 


He  can  join  the  Army 
now,  having  eased  The 
World    onto    Gradwcll. 


WILLIAM    A.    ATLAS, 
the  bearded  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  had 
The    World    on    his 
back  since  the  earliest  days  of 
Grecian    mythology,    is     now 
available   for   military   service 

with  the  Allies:  one  Ricord  C.radwell  has  eased  the  load  off  the 
Atlasian  shoulders. 

"What,"  asked  Mr.  Gradwell  of  Photoplay's  reporter,  "does 
the  public  care  about  the  fellow  in  overalls,  back  in  the  factory? 
They're  interested  in  the  product,  not  in  the  foreman." 

To  which  we  replied  that  the  public  would  be  interested  in 
anybody  who  had  made  The  World  Film  corporation  quit  re- 
volving more  rapidly  than  Russia.  You'll  remember  that  it 
used  to  be  the  noisiest  sector  and  most  uncertain  on  the  film 
front — then,  rather  suddenly,  it  became  quiet  as  Verdun  after 
the  Crown  Prince  advanced  backward  so  rapidly  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  World  Film  used  to  be  an  experience.  Now  it's  a 
business.  Gradwell,  president  of  a  Chicago  typewriter  concern, 
effected  the  transformation. 
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Ricord  Gradwell  was  once  the  president  of  a  Chicago 
typewriter  concern. 


Gradwell 's  whole  career  is  only  a  paragraph.  He  has  had  a 
habit  of  sticking  where  put — at  least  until  he  has  worked  out 
his  problem.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Then  he  became  a  short-hand  reporter  in 
the  days  when  rapid-fire  stenography  was  an  unusual  achieve- 
ment. Eventually  he  went  to  the  Chicago  typewriter  concern, 
and  remained  there  for  years.  He  put  it  over.  At  the  death 
of  Arthur  H.  Spiegel  he  came  to  World  Film  as  sales  manager. 
He  is  now  president  of  the  corporation,  and  the  executive  head 
of  every  department. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  observations  on  the  isinglass  industry 
in  which  we  are  all  interested: 

"When  any  individual  gets  a  mere  salary  many  times 
greater  than  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  something  rotten  about  the  trade  that 
pays  it." 

"Producers  are  willing  to  pay  such  salaries 
because  they  are  not  handling  their  own  money." 
"Make  no  mistake  about  this:  the  theatre  is  and 
will  remain  the  criterion  of  the  drama.  The 
Photoplay  is  a  new  and  individual  expression, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is  to  regard  it  as 
an  illustrated  novel  or  a  wordless  drama.  If  I 
want  to  go  to  the  theatre  I  go  where  there  are 
real  actors — talking.  If  I  want  to  read  a  novel 
I  go  to  a  bookstore  and  buy  one.  I  don't  try  to 
find  a  substitute  for  either  at  the  movies." 

"Picture  people  have  rather  enjoyed  the  recent 
discomfiture  of  the  theatre  by  the  war,  which, 
with  high  railroad  rates  and  the  general  high  cost 
of  living,  has. made  it  almost  impossible  to  send 
companies  out  through  the  country.  But  when 
you  think  it  ove'r,  that  means  only  one  thing:  a 
general  revival  of  the  dramatic  stock  companies 
of  twenty  years  ago.  With  a  stock  company  in 
every  town  let  the  actor  who  comes  in  all  wound 
up  on  a  tin  reel  look  to  his  laurels!" 

"We  ought  never  to  forget,  but  we  are  for- 
getting, that  the  universal  appeal  and  influence 
of  the  moving  picture  lies  in  its  ability  to  bring 
art,  beauty  and  diversion  to  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  his  resources.  Personally,  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  high-priced  picture  show." 

"The  great  original  fortunes — the  only  ones 
that  have  really  been  made  out  of  pictures — 
piled  up  on  the  strict  five-and-ten-cent  basis." 

"The  first  question  I  ask  about  any  story  in- 
tended for  World  is:  'Is  it  clean?'  When  one 
considers  that  pictures  are  an  affair  for  families 
and  adolescent  children  as  well  as  for  the  casual 
grown-up  their  moral  tone  becomes  as  grave  a 
responsibility  as  the  patriotism  of  a  government 
official." 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  story  for  pictures  to- 
day  is  worth  $2,000." 

"If  you  go  to  the  heart  of  studio  efficiency  you 
will  find  that  the  average  director  does  not  waste 
time  on  his  own  business:  he  wastes  it  on  the 
property  man's  business." 
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Better    Photo 
Goes    Over 


By  Myra 


I  KNEW  it!  I  knew  the  readers  of 
Photoplay  would  back  up  the  Better 
Photoplay  League  of  America  in  their 
crusade  for  better  pictures,  that  they 
would  rejoice  that  the  organized  movements 
were  going  to  tackle  the  problem  unitedly,  in 
its  vital  spot,  and  the  strength  of  this  convic- 
tion has  been  verified  by  the  letters  that  have 
come  pouring  in  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
during  the  past  month,  and  there  has  been 
not  one  too  many. 

Let  us  hear  from  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  the  League  or  its 
aims  and  aspirations.  If  you  have  a  better 
film  movement  in  your  town  which  has  been 
a  success,  write  and  tell  us  about  it,  just 
as  these  people  have  done,  tell  us  the  details; 
how  did  you  do  it,  the  results  achieved,  and 
then  we  can  tell  about  it  so  that  your  good 
work  may  be  passed  on  to  help  some  other 
struggling  community  that  perhaps  has  not 
such  experienced  workers,  such  approach- 
able exhibitors,  or  ameliorative  conditions. 

Unclean  pictures  must  go!  There  is  only 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  proposition  in 
any  community  and  that  is, — organization. 
That's  the  way  we  are  winning  this  war. 
Organization  is  winning  this  war.     Do  you 


think  if  the  utmost  discipline  and  supreme 
effort  in  organization  had  not  been  made 
that  desultory,  straggling,  unorganized  at- 
tacks would  ever  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  blood-thirsty  Hun?  Not  for  one 
moment!  Do  you  think  that  the  boy  at 
the  front  you  are  interested  in  would  be 
receiving  immediate  succor,  do  you  think 
even  his  life  would  be  saved  after  the  battle 
if  it  were  not  for  the  efficiency  and  complete 
organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross? 

When  there  is  a  bad  problem  in  your 
community,  a  bad  man  in  office,  can  the 
petty  condemnations  of  isolated  individuals 
put  him  out  of  office?  No,  it  only  adver- 
tises him;  but  when  organized  effort  is  put 
to  work,  when  the  recall  petition  is  circu- 
lated, then  Mr.  Corrupt  Politician  wakes  up 
and  mends  his  ways,  and  does  it  pretty 
quickly.  Public  Opinion  is  the  final  great 
master  and  Public  Opinion  is  most  influential 
when  it  is  organized.  Effort  follows  in  its 
wake,  well  directed  effort,  and  with  it  comes 
success.  So  in  every  city,  village,  and  ham- 
let in  these  great  United  States,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  civic-minded,  right-thinking  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  will  take  it  upon  him- 
self or  herself  to  initiate  this  movement  for 
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better  films  in  their  community,  and  will 
organize  a  branch  of  the  Better  Photoplay 
League  of  America,  thus  joining  with  all  the 
better  film  forces,  to  clean  out  forever  the 
lurid,  sensational,  suggestive,  undesirable 
film. 

It's  up  to  you,  citizens  of  each  community. 
What  will  you  do  with  your  privilege?  The 
photoplay  is  a  civic  responsibility  just  as 
your  public  park  is.  Would  you  let  poison 
ivy  grow  there  where  any  child  might  brush 
against  it?  Hardly,  you  would  get  after  the 
proper  officials  and  if  there  were  none  you 
would  see  to  it  that  some  authority  was  insti- 
tuted to  prevent  any  such  thing  existing,  and 
yet  you  will  let  these  very  children  mentally 
play  where  all  sorts  of  poisonous  mental  vines 
are  grown  and  shown  before  their  very  eyes; 
given  to  them  in  the  plainest  language  they 
can  read,  and  you  do  not  even  feel  it  your 
civic  responsibility  to  go  and  see  for  your- 
self. You  cannot  condemn,  you  cannot 
praise,  unless  you  know. 

The  Motion  Picture  is  a  Civic  Responsi- 
bility— your  Responsibility  and  mine.  Are 
we  shirking? 

Many  have  already  been  awakened  to  this 
condition  and  their  responsibility  and  to  the 


value  that  the  League  suggests  to  them  as 
is  evident  by  extracts  from  letters  received. 
Mrs.  Chambers,  from  "way  down  South  in 
Alabama,"  writes: 

"Would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  your 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  as  we  have  a 
club  here  and  would  be  very  glad  to  co-oper- 
rate  with  the  Better  Photoplay  League  of 
America,  in  any  plan  for  the  betterment  of 
the  photoplay  theatres.  It  is  indeed  a  'big 
fortunate  idea'." 

This  energetic  little  lady  adds  a  postscript: 
"Please  rush,  as  I  would  like  to  have  them 
by  the  next  meeting  of  the  club."  That's 
the  energetic  spirit  that  wins,  that's  the 
spirit  that  made  the  America  possible.  She 
will  be  supplied  with  the  proper  material,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  her  further. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  Better  Pho- 
toplay League  of  America  is  the  many  varied 
and  excellent  types  of  people  who  are  at- 
tracted by  its  scope  and  vision;  not  only 
the  little  home  mothers,  the  busy  club- 
women, the  practising  lawyers,  the  cashier  of 
a  bank,  the  debutante  daughters,  but  also 
the  young  man  just  entering  college.  Each 
and  all  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  this 
movement.     Note  (Continued  on  page  ioo) 
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The  Daughter  of  the  Powerful 


By  Julian  Johnson 


WHEN  you  think  of  the  photoplay  as  something 
peculiarly    and    exclusively    American,    don't 
forget  that  America  itself  is  the  greatest  dish  of 
international  hash  in  history. 
Into  the  search  for  a  new  art  we  put  Yankee  ingenuity, 


Miss    Breamer   appeared    with    Charles 
Ray,  in  "The  Family  Skeleton." 

British  persistence,  the  French 
sense  of  beauty,  a  little  Ger 
man   science,   Middle  West 
sticktoitiveness,     Southern 
romance  and  a  seasoning 
of    Italian    temperament. 
Making    motion    pictures 
is   a  highly   international 
craft,  under  an  American 
trademark. 

Same    in    actresses,    too. 
The    old    recipe    says    that 
every  movie  queen  was  born  in 
Virginia   or   was   educated   in   a 
convent.      That's    as    silly    as    our 
papas'   superstition    that    Mrs.    Leslie 
Carter's  red  hair  made  her  an  actress. 

There's  Sylvia  Breamer,  for  instance: 

Miss  Breamer  has  been  the  most 
successful  new  young  lady  of  the  year. 
She  first  came  to  notice  more  than  a 
year  ago,  as  the  soft  background  behind  hard  Bill 
Hart.  But  it  took  191 8  to  make  her  known  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Baton  Rouge.  That's  the  test. 
Any  actors  can  be  known  East  and  West  in  the 
United  States,  for  they're  usually  hired  in  New  York 
and  fired  in  Los  Angeles,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
time  travelling  back  and  forth.  North  and  South, 
however,  the  only  thing  they  do  with  motion  pictures 
is  look  at  them,  and  if  your  lithograph  gets  so  it 
doesn't  need  your  name  in  Michigan  and  Louisiana, 
you  have  the  answer:  you're  prominent.  Miss 
Breamer  holds,  in  all  probability,  the  record  for  be- 
coming best  known  in  the  least  time. 

So,  laying  aside  our  usual  concept  of  the  Southern 
lass  and  the  convent  queen,  we  find  in  Sylvia 
Breamer  a  new  human  element,  the  child  of  a  novel 


environment,  the  inheritor  of  a  tradition  little  heard  of  in 
the  interpretative  arts. 

For,  Sylvia  Breamer  is  an  Australian,  a  daughter  of  the 
British  navy,  and  the  grandchild  of  an  Italian  woman. 
I  hope  she  doesn't  lose  either  of  two  qualities:  her  de- 
lightful un-Americanism,  and  her  valiant  attempt  to 
be  ultra-American.  The  result  of  these  white  and 
blue  powder  sizzling  around  together  in  the  same  girl 
is  adorable.  It's  not  so  much  words,  as  accent  and 
manner.  Close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  her  conversa- 
tion and  you  feel  as  though  you  were  hopping  dizzily 
from  kangaroos  to  Kansas — and  back  to  the  kanga- 
roos. 

We  "lurked  heavily"  (her  phrase)  in  the  New  York 
Claridge  one  evening  not  long  ago  to  get  some  dope 
(her  phrase)  for  this  story. 

Miss  Breamer  is  rather  taller  than  you  imagine 
from  seeing  her  photoplays.  Probably  because  her 
producers  have  had  an  eye  for  an  ingenue's  brevity 
in  direct  relation  to  her  appeal,  they  have  surrounded 
her  with  tall  men.  She  is  dark  with  that  darkness 
which  is  creamy,  but  never  tawny.  Her  mouth  is  full 
and  very  sensitive — an  unusual  combination. 
Her  eyes  are  very  dark. 

I  say!" — she  turned   rather  sud- 
denly— "did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
good  coming  to  a  crowing  hen 
or  a  sailor's  daughter?" 

"Yes,"    I    answered.      "I 

was  once  acquainted  with  a 

crowing  hen  who  made  a 

grand  fricassee,  and  I'll  bet 

you're  a  sailor's  daughter, 

or  you  wouldn't  have  asked 

such  a  question." 

"I    am,"    she    returned 

quite    proudly.      "I'm    the 

daughter    of    His     Brittanic 

Majesty's  Ship  'Powerful.'  At 

least,  I'm   the   daughter  of   her 

captain.     Further,  my  uncle  was 

commander     of     the     battle-cruiser 


Blackton's  pro- 
duction, 
"Missing," 
made  a  star  of 
her. 


A  scene  from  "The  Temple  of  Dusk!"  a  Hayakawa  piece. 


A  restaurant  essay 
upon  a  young  Aus' 
tralian  *  American  of 
Italian  complexion  : 
Sylvia  Breamer. 

'Queen  Mary,'  sunk  early  in 
this  war  in  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  North  Sea 
...     but     .     .     ." 

She  smiled. 

"That's  nothing  to  laugh 
at,"  I  ventured,  "unless 
you're  pro-German." 

She  turned  in  a  blaze  of 
indignation.  "I  wasn't 
laughing  at  that!  I  was 
thinking  about  my  grand- 
father!" 

"Where  was  he  sunk?" 

"In  Naples.  I  think  he 
was  the  original  sailor  who 
had  a  girl  in  every  port,  but, 
somehow,  he  couldn't  forget 
his  Italian  girl.  He  married 
the  girl  in  Naples,  and  car- 
ried her  away  to  Australia." 

"From  which  we  get  our 
ability  as  a  tragedienne?" 

Miss  Breamer  was  skep- 
tical. "I  don't  know,"  she 
answered.  "The  most  tragic 
person  I  ever  knew  was  a 
Swede." 

Then  she  grew  quite  se- 
rious, and  her  dark  eyes  grew 
wider. 

"It's  just  a  bit  forlorn — 
my  bragging  about  my  naval 
kinship.  My  father  died 
when  I  was  a  wee  bit  of  a 
girl.  I've  always  been  aw- 
fully sorry.  He  should  have 
been  my  pal,  I  know.  I 
was  born  in  Sydney,  whilst 
he  was  stationed  there. 

"I  was  sent  to  Western 
Queensland,  to  live  with  an 
aunt.  I  always  wanted  to  go 
on  the  stage,  and  so,  pres- 
ently, back  to  Sydney  I 
came.  Even  when  I  was  just 
a  little  tyke  our  pantomimes 
fascinated  me.  I  studied  elo- 
cution, and  at  fourteen,  I  played  Desdemona  and  Rosalind. 

"I  finally  got  a  real  theatrical  engagement  a  year  later 
and  toured  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

"My  first  real  success,  in  a  modern  play,  came  in 
'Within  The  Law,'  and  then  I  had  splendid  opportunities 
to  play  the  leading  roles  in  other  successes  from  the  States, 
including  'Bought  and  Paid  For,'  and  'The  Argyle  Case.'  " 

"I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago,"  says  this  (now) 
very  real  star,  "but  what  was  I  among  the  hundreds  around 
the  studios  there?  I  was  a  little  celebrity  in  the  Antipodes 
— and  a  little  less  than  nothing  in  California. 

"So  I  came  to  New  York.  Grace  George  gave  me  a 
part  with  her,  in  'Major  Barbara.'  " 

The  mountain  usually  comes  to  Mahomet,  in  the  arts. 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  saw  on  the  stage 
the  girl  who  not  many  weeks  before  had  waited  wistfully 


Sylvia  Breamer  is  an  Australian,  a  daughter  of  the  British  navy,  the  grandchild  of  an  Italian 

woman Close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  her  conversation  and  you  feel  as  though  you 

were  hopping  dizzily  from  kangaroos  to  Kansas. 


and  unavailingly  in  his  outer  office.    As  a  result  she  became 
within  a  short  time  leading  woman  for  Hart  and  Ray. 

She  became  a  star  early  last  summer,  in  Blackton's  pro- 
duction, "Missing,"  and  immediately  thereafter  gave  a 
magnificent  performance  of  Zada  L'Etoile,  in  Cecil  De- 
Mille's  photographic  version  of  Major  Rupert  Hughes' 
novel,  "We  Can't  Have  Everything."  Then,  back  to 
Blackton,  in  "The  Common  Cause."  She  has  just  finished . 
the  principal  role  in  Jacques  Futrelle's  story,  "My  Lady's 
Garter,"  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Tourneur. 

While  we  talked,  she  observed  that  I  put  no  sugar — out 
of  my  Hoover-allotment — into  my  coffee. 

"I   like   to   'nick'    things,"  she   whispered — "especially 
sugar.     I'm  going  to  'nick'  yours!" 

From  what  I  saw,  I  should  say  that  "nick"  is  perfectly 
good  Anzac  for  "swipe." 


JOHN  FLINN  is  the  one  man  in  America  able  to  write  a  just 
^  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  film's  myriad  services  in  the 
war  because  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  been  intimately  concerned 
with  war-films  distribution  since  191 5.  As  head  of  the  Zukor- 
Lasky  publicity  organization  he  has  been  Adolf  Zukor's  lieutenant 
in  Washington,  in  various  other  large  cities,  and  in  army  and  navy 
circles  continuously — so  continuously  that  for  a  year  his  office  work 
has  been  delegated  to  other  hands,  while  he  has  busied  himself 
with  film  business  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  film  is  indeed  a  fighting  arm!  Sometimes  laughed  at  for 
the  unremitting  and  extravagant  press-agentry  it  gives  its  perform- 
ing individuals,  it  has  been  modestly  and  almost  strangely  silent 
where  its  public  service  is  concerned. 
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FOUR  years  ago  last  August  Fourth,  there  were 
20,000  people  packed  in  Herald  Square.  They  came 
to  see  the  first  service  of  the  movies  in  the  war. 
I  remember  we  had  advertised  that  particular 
picture  showing  far  and  wide.  I  was  at  that  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  We  were  going  to  put  the 
war  on  the  screen.  We  engaged  a  picture  machine,  a 
screen  and  an  operator.  We  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
first  man  to  exhibit  war  pictures,  S.  L.  Rothapfel.  We 
made  every  preparation  to  put  the  story  of  those  first 
eventful  days  in  lights  and  shadows. 

And  then  we  found  we  had  no  pictures. 

Times  have  changed.  Today  the  moving  picture  indus- 
try has  war  pictures  by  the  millions  of  feet.  It  has 
become  a  real  fighting  arm — of  inestimable  service  in  the 
machinery  of  a  government  engaged  in  the  serious  purpose 
of  winning  the  most  important  war  in  the  world's  history. 

The  present  war  is  the  first  in  which  the  motion  picture 
has  had  a  share.  But  with  its  vividly  expressed  and  vital 
message,  it  jumped  into  the  war  before  the  rest  of  the 
country  knew  a  war  was  on.  Today  it  is  helping  to 
mobilize  the  various  points  of  view  of  the  allied  countries 
and  marshal  them  into  a  single  front. 

The  appointment  of  an  American  Cinema  Commission 
by  President  Wilson,  in  order  to  spread  the  propaganda 
of  democracy  by  means  of  the  movie  throughout  the 
Allied  world  and  continental  Europe,  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  spectacular  performance.     At  this  moment  a  dozen 
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In  1914,  lac\ing  material,  the 
Screen  had  to  fa\e  a  bulletin  about 
the   loss   of   a   shipload    of  beer. 


By  John 


Fighting  Arm! 
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In  19 1 8  it  had  propaganda  pictures 
in  every  country,  and  had  brought 
to    the    war^  chest    $100,000,000. 


audiences  in  Russia  may  be  looking  at  American  propa- 
ganda film.  Other  films  showing  how  the  American  brand 
of  democracy  is  doing  its  bit  are  being  exhibited  on  the 
screens  of  our  allies  and  neutral  countries.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Entente  have  their  motion  picture  commis- 
sions, Great  Britain  having  organized  a  "Cinema  Propa- 
ganda," including  such  authors  as  Conan  Doyle  and 
practically  all  the  leading  actors  and  actresses. 

The  film  is  a  fighting  arm,  all  right.  It  has  come  to  be 
that  in  a  very  short  time.     Its  history  is  interesting. 

That  showing  in  Herald  Square  was  the  movie  entrance 
into  the  war.  To  be  sure  there  was  very  little  film  to 
show  but  the  audience  was  a  "movie"  audience  neverthe- 
less.    We  had  to  give  them  something.     That  something 


The  stars  of  every  film  organization  voluntarily  produced  short 
pictures  to  aid  in  the  sales-campaign  of  the  fourth  issue  of  free- 
dom bonds.  Here  are  four  representative  selections.  Directly 
above,  a  scene  from  Dorothy  Dalton's  offering.  At  the  left, 
Mae  Marsh.  Center,  above:  Elsie  Ferguson's  picture.  Center, 
below:  a  scene  from  David  Wark  Griffith's  short  but  startlingly 
dramatic  contribution. 

included  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser,  whereat  one  portion  of 
the  crowd  applauded  tremendously.  When  we  threw 
pictures  of  King  Albert,  Franz  Josef,  President  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Poincare,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on 
the  screen,  they  were  all  greeted  impartially  with  genuine 
roars  of  approval. 

We  were  neutral  with  a  vengeance  in  those  days. 

You  realize  now  that  our  war  news  of  those  early  hours 
was  meagre.  Very  little  that  was  authentic  came  over  the 
cables  and  wireless.  So  we  showed  bulletins  that  approxi- 
mated in  our  imagination  what  was  going  on.  "Germans 
within  five  miles  of  Warsaw,"  for  example.  This  was 
greeted  with  a  roar  of  approval  from  one  portion  of  the 
crowd.  "French  are  holding  Germans  before  gates  of 
Liege" — another  roar  from  another  section  of  the  crowd. 
News  was  scarce.  A  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  a  German 
vessel  carrying  800  barrels  of  beer  had  been  sunk  carried 
the  crowd  along.  As  for  really  'informing  pictures  we 
could  only  dig  up  all  the  old  films  of  soldiers  marching,  or 
all  the  views  of  Berlin,  Paris  and  what  was  then  St. 
Petersburg,  that  we  could  find. 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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KATHERINE  MacDONALD 
Reminded  me 

Of  a  Girl 

With  her  First  High  Heels, 

At  her  First  Dance, 

With  her  Hair  Up 

For  the  First  Tirne. 

She's  Rather 

Dignified,  and 

Thoughtful, 

On  the  Screen. 

Off 

She's  Young, 

And  Unworried, 

And  Enthusiastic, 

And  Kind  of  Scared 

Over   her   First    Starring  Ven- 
ture— 

It's  a  Surprise 

To  Hear  her 

Call  Mary  MacLaren 

Her  "Baby  Sister." 

Katherine  MacDonald  might 

Write   something   about 

"Men   who   Have   Made  Love 
to  Me — 

On  the  Screen." 

There  are 

Jack  Pickford; 

Douglas  Fairbanks; 

Charles  Ray; 

Bill  Hart; 

Elliott  Dexter— 

To  Mention  a  Few. 

Mr.  McGaffey 

Told  you  all  about  her 

In  "Consider  Katherine," 

In  November;   but 

He  didn't  Dare  Say 

Which  one  of  her  Leading  Men 

She  Liked  Best. 

I'll  Tell  You— 

Bill   Hart. 

Katherine  Plays 

In  "The  Squaw  Man" 

With  Elliott  Dexter  and 

Ann  Little — 

She  Loves  Arm. 

Katherine's  goinp; 

To  Philadelphia 

To  Star  for 

The  Betzwood  Company— 

Her  Eyes  Dr.rkened,  and 

She  Clasped  her  Hands, 

And  Said — looking  just  like 

A    Kid— "O— 

I  do  Hope 

I'll  Make  Good! 

On  the  train, 

I  met 

Some  Pasadena  Women. 

They  were  Talking 

About    California. 

One  said,  T 

Love  California;    t 

Would  be 


s 


Katherine  MacDonald. 
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Chicago,  the  Grand  Crossing;  the 
transfer-point  for  players  on  their 
flirtings   from  coast  to  coast. 

Chicago,  a  place  where  they  change 
trains  and,  in  the  sad,  mad  scramble 
of  luggage  and  lunch  between,  run 

up  to  see  "Photoplay." 


Ideal,  if 
It  weren't  for 

Those  Moving  Picture  People. 
She  Turned  to  Me. 
'Don't 

You  think  so?' 
'Well,'  I  Said, 
'I  Might— if 
I  weren't 

A  Moving  Picture  Per?on 
Myself!'  " 
She  Said 

She'd   Never   Forget 
The    Expression 
On  that  Woman's  Face. 
Katherine 
Looks  So  Young. 
Her  Eyes 

Are  a  Very  Clear  Blue. 
It  was  Just  as  I  was-  Leaving, 
That  a  Boy  Paged, 
"Mrs.  McMillen; 
Mrs.  McMillen!" 
Katherine   Rose — 
I  Stared  after  her. 


I've  always  Wanted 

To  Meet  an  Actor. 

Well— 

I  Have;  and 

I  Want  to  Tell  You, 

There  aren't  Many 

Real  Actors 

Like  Herbert  Rawlinson. 

Just  Think — 

Why,  that's 

A  Wonderful  Name. 

You  Can  Just  See  It 

In  Electric  Lights, 

Can't  You? 

And   Herbert 

Has  Curly  Hair, 

And  Dimples,  and 

A  Cigarette  Case- 
Silver  and  Monogrammed  and 

Ail- 
That  a  Girl  in  Salt  Lake  City 

Sent  him. 

There  wasn't 

A  Name  on  it,  or  anything;  but 

She  wrote  him  a  note,  and 

Told   him 

How  Much  she  Liked  his  Work 

And   Herbert 

Always  Has  Kept  it,  and 

He'll  Tell  you  about  it, 


Herbert  Rawlinson. 
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Himself,  when 

You  Meet  him. 

He  laughs,  and 

Raises  his  Eye-brows,  and  says, 

"Oh  Lady  Lady!" 

You  can  Almost  Hear 

The  Camera  Grinding,  and 

The  Director  Yelling, 
"Shoot!" 

The  Only  Thing  he  did 
That  was  Out  of  Character,  and 
That  didn't  Go 

With  the  Part  he  was  Playing,  and 
Couldn't  Have  Been 
A  Scene  from  any  one 
Of  his  Photoplays — 
Was  when 
He  Told  Me 
About  his  First  Job — 
Acting. 

"It  was  Right  Here  in  Chicago," 
He  Said,  pointing 
Across  the  Street  from 
Photoplay 
To  an  Old  Hotel,  the 
Revere  House,  that 
Has  Sheltered  such 
Present  Celebs 
As  Francis  X.  Bushman, 
Pearl  White,  and 
Herbert  Rawlinson — 
"I  Lived  There 
When  I 
Was  Working 
Down  at  the  Auditorium. 
I  Carried 
A  Spear — In 
'Ben  Hur,'  I  Believe; 
I  Did,  really. 
When  I 

Went  to  Get  the  Job,  they 
Didn't  Have  rnything 
For  Me.    But 
I  was 

So  Hungry — 

Almost  Starved — 

That  I — Fainted;  and 

They  Engaged  Me 

On  the  Strength  of  That." 


Herbert's  Married 

To  Roberta  Arnold. 

He's  Playing  now 

For  J.  Stuart  Blackton. 

When  he  Talked  to  me,  he  s 

He  didn't  know  it  was 

Going  to  be 

Published;  at  least 

He  Said  he  Hoped 

It  wouldn't  Be,  as 

He  Really  Hadn't  Spoken 

For  Publication. 

You   See —  ? 

He's  a  Darned  Good  Actor. 


;id 


Jrfqys  and 
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Fans  and  fanettes, 
this  is  Jack  Pick- 
ford,  who  forsook 
a  promising  screen 
career  to  enlist  in 
the  Navy.  Jack 
has  posed  for  many 
portraits  but  we 
think  this  is  the 
favorite. 


Real  news  and  interesting  comment  about 
motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  people. 

%  CAL  YORK 


MAE  Murray  and  Robert  Leonard  are 
married.  They  are  in  New  York 
|  now,  having  quitted  the  coast  at  the  ex- 
ipiration  of  their  Universal  contract.  They 
|  haven't  told  us  what  they  are  going  to  do 
|  next. 

IT  happened  in  the  Astor  Grill  where 
many  of  the  officials  of  motion  picture 
companies  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the 
lunch  hour.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
notorious  for  the  great  difference  between 
the  size  of  his  talk  and  ihe  insignificance 
of  his  accomplishment,  was  so  infatuated 
with  the  phrase  "a  million  dollars"  that 
he  kept  using  the  term  in  almost  every 
sentence. 

Finally  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
the  Paramount  office  who  happened  to 
be  seated  at  the  same  table  approached 
the  limit  of  his  patience. 

"I  wish  you'd  shut  up  your  talk  of 
big  money  around  this  table,"  he  said. 
"For  one  I  don't  think  you  even  knew 
how  much  a  million  is." 

"Sure,  I  do,"  replied  the  loud  talker, 
"a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

He  does  not  lunch  at  the  Astor  now. 
The  laugh  was  too  loud. 

FRANCES  MARION,  pictured  on  an- 
other page  of  this  Magazine  with  her 
protegee,  the  new  screen  discovery,  Car- 
duelis  Canaria,  sailed  about  the  middle  of 
September  on  special  work  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.  Miss 
Marion  is  the  second  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed since  the  beginning  of  the  war  for 
work  abroad.  She  will  spend  some  time 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

NAJ  GOODWIN,  at  present  on  tour  in 
"Why  Marry,"  must  know  why — as 
he  is  going  to  do  it  again.  Mr.  Goodwin, 
who  was  recently  divorced  from  Marjorie 
Moreland,  the  fifth  Mrs.  Goodwin,  is 
about  to  take  a  sixth  wife — Georgiana 
Gardner.  Miss  Gardner  is  an  understudy 
in   Mr.   Goodwin's   company. 

IGNACE  PADEREWSKI  is  the  latest 
*  great  musician  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
into  pictures.  The  pianist  will  make  one 
picture  to  aid  the  war  sufferers  of  his  na- 
tive Poland,  to  assist  whom  he  has  vir- 
tually abandoned  his  career  since  the 
war  began.  One-half  the  receipts  earned 
by  the  Paderewski  film  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Polish  Relief  Fund. 


HAMPTON    DEL    RUTH,    formerly 
manager  of  productions  for  Mack 
Sennett,  has  left  to  form  a  company  of 
his  own.     He  will  manufacture  five 
reel  comedies,  with  Mary  Thurman, 
premier  show-girl  of  the  screen,  as 
leading  woman.     Mack  Swain,  the 
original  "Ambrose"  in  the  old 
Keystone  days,  is  also  with 
Del  Ruth. 

ALMA  RUBENS  has 
been   seriously   ill. 
She    was     operated 
upon    for    appendi 
citis  and  is  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

ALLAN  DWAN 
is     no    longer 
directing   for   Douglas 
Fairbanks.     Dwan    began 
the  new  Fairbanks  picture, 
"Arizona,"  but  left  when  it 
was     half     completed.      Albert     j 
Parker  finished  it,  and  will  be 
retained     to     direct     the     ensuing 
Fairbanks  subjects. 

CONWAY  TEARLEis  going  into  the 
sendee.  He  is  assigned  to  a  depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

TOSIE  SEDGWICK  has  resigned  from 
J  Triangle.  The  parting  was  an  entirely 
amicable  one,  according  to  both  sides. 
Tosie  hasn't  told  us  what  she's  going  to 
do  next. 

THE  screen  has  lost  Henry  Walthall. 
After  a  dozen  years  in  the  picture 
studios  of  Griffith,  Balboa,  Paralta,  and 
Essanay,  Walthall  has  gone  back  to  the 
stage,  to  play  an  important  part  in  a 
new  play,  "Tamar  and  Sabinoff,"  on 
Broadway. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  motion 
picture  of  that  body  has  been  obtained. 
It  was  David  Griffith  who  set  up  his  cam- 
era in  the  interior  of  the  House  to  get 
some  striking  scenes  of  the  activities  in 
connection  with  the  Selective  Draft 
amendment,  to  be  used  in  his  six-reel 
photoplay  exemplifying  the  Draft.  David 
to  date  has  filmed  the  House  of  Lords, 
Commons,  Heaven,  Queen  Alexandria, 
Babylon,  the  Birth  of  a  Nation,  war,  and 
Lady  Diana  Manners. 


Strauss-Peyton 
Photo 

JULIA  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  figure 
on  the  speaking  stage,  is  to  enact  the 
role  of  Edith  Cav.ell,  the  Red  Cross  nurse, 
in  a  film  story,  by  Anthony  Paul  Kelly, 
called  "The  Woman  the  Germans  Shot." 

WE  learn  of  Sylvia  Breamer's  marriage 
coincidentally  with  her  divorce.  She 
has  filed  a  suit  against  her  husband,  who 
is  Edwin  W.  Morrison,  a  theatrical  man- 
ager of  Australia. 

GERALDINE  FARRAR  inaugurated 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
in  Washington,  on  September  2g,  when, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, before  a  crowd  of  50,000  people,  she 
sold  the  first  bond  of  the  new  series  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo.  The 
night  before,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  where  she  sang  "The  Star. 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "The  Marseillaise", 
the  prima  donna-picture  star  received  the 
subscription  of  Vice-President  Marshall 
for  the  first  bond  of  a  larger  denomina- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and 
other  officials  also  purchased   from  her. 
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"Treat  'Em  Rough ! "  screams  the  poster,  and  Private  Arthur  Guy  Empey  of  the  U.  S.  Tank 
Corps,  is  valiantly  doing  his  best.  Gladys  Leslie,  you'll  note,  is  exceedingly  patriotic,  between 
scenes  for  her  new  Vitagraph  five-reeler.     Or  —  would  you  call  this,  "Arms  and  the  Man?" 


Red  Cross,  and — the  serum  for  the  fever 
was  successfully  prepared  through  the 
blood  of  guinea  pigs.  This  explains  the 
contented  grin  on  the  soldier's  face.  It 
also  explains  why  his  bride  spent  the 
week  at  the  movies. 

OUT  in  Needles,  California,  a  town  of  I 
only  4,500  inhabitants,  there's  a  little 
620-seat  airdome  that  has  been  the  direct 
means  of  providing  food  and  drink  for 
67,000  troops  of  the  U.  S.  Army  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  theatre  was 
operated  sometime  ago  by  a  group  of 
aliens,  who  for  a  while  managed  to  keep 
their  pro-German  tendencies  under  cover, 
but  who  were  finally  disclosed  in  their 
true  light  and  forced  to  leave  town.  Since 
then  the  theatre  has  been  operated  for, 
the  local  Red  Cross.  Now  after  buying 
new  seats,  a  piano,  and  two  projectors 
for  the  house,  and  providing  meals  for 
67,600  troops  that  have  passed  through 
the  town,  the  treasury  still  holds  $1,900! 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


LOUISE  FAZENDA  is  usually  the  best- 
humored  girl  in  the  world.  Just  ask 
anyone  who  knows  Louise.  But  she  has 
rebelled.  "I'm  tired,"  she  says,  "of  being 
homely.  I  always  have  a  part  in  Sennett 
comedies  where  I  have  to  make  up  to 
look  like  last  year's  bird's  nest.  From 
now  on,  after  even'  picture,  I'm  going  to 
buy  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  new 
clothes  and  furs  and  get  all  calsomined 
and  permanently  marcelled  and  pulled 
in  at  the  right  places  and  let  out  at  other 
places,  and  put  on  uncomfortable  shoes 
and  dazzle  'em  for  a  few  days,  just  to 
restore   my   self-respect." 

MARGUERITE  CLARK  is  to  have  for 
a  future  vehicle  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch."  At  least,  such  is  Fa- 
mous Players'  intention.  But  this  story 
was  filmed  three  years  ago  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Motion  Picture  Corporation,  now 
defunct,  with  Beatriz  Michelena  as 
"Lovey  Mary,"  and  sold  to  World,  who 
released  it  under  their  banner.  This  may 
occasion  an  interesting  legal  tangle,  as 
Famous  Players-Lasky  was  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  picture  made  in  Cali- 
fornia some  years  ago  but  had  been  lead 
to  believe  that  the  rights  to  the  story 
had  reverted  to  the  authors. 

WONDER  if  it's  true  that  Kitty  Gor- 
don is  suing  Captain  Beresford  for 
divorce  with  the  conjecture  that  she  will 
then  marry  Jack  Wilson,  her  personal 
manager?  Of  course  the  report  has  been 
denied — several  times;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  papers  are  being  prepared. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Francis  X.  Bushman  will 
make  one  more  moving  picture  for 
Metro.  They  have  formed  no  plans  for 
their  future  film  activities.  The  Bush- 
man Bayne  agreement  with  the  Metro  ex- 
pired some  time  ago  and  they  have  been 
continuing  without  a  contract. 

FRANKLYN  FARNUM  is  back  with 
Universal.  He  is  not  starring  alone, 
but  supporting  U's  feminine  stars.  We 
may  take  it  that  the  report  of  Farnum 
forming  his  own  company  was  absolutely 
without   foundation. 


CHARLES  RAY  was  put  to  a  lot  of  in- 
convenience and  unwelcome  pub- 
licity through  last  month's  announcement 
that  he  had  decided  to  leave  the  Ince 
forces  to  go  under  the  management  of 
Harry  Garson.  Charles,  in  collaboration 
with  Thomas  H.  Ince,  hastened  to  deny 
the  report,  sending  lengthy  wires  to 
Adolph  Zukor,  the  Paramount  papa,  tell- 
ing him  not  to  believe  a  word  anybody 
said.  "My  business  relations  with  Mr. 
Ince,"  said  Ray,  "have  always  been  most 
pleasant,  and  I  am  not  going  to  leave." 
"Mr.  Ray  is  not  going  to  leave,"  said 
Mr.  Ince,  "as  his  contract  with  me  has 
two  more  years  to  run."  Now  what 
about  that  story  that  Garson  had  secured 
the  stage  success,  "A  Tailor-Made  Man," 
as  a  vehicle  for  Ray? 

VICTOR  G.  C.  EUBANK,  supervising 
director  of  Essanay,  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  has  re- 
ported in  Washington  for  his  new  duties, 
liecause  of  his  knowledge  of  the  film  busi- 
ness, Eubank  was  placed  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  where  his  work  probably  will  be 
in  charge  of  some  branch  of  the  photo- 
graphic  division. 

HENRY  WALTHALL,  before  return- 
ing to  the  stage,  made  another  pic- 
ture, called  "And  a  Still  Small  Voice — " 
for  the  National  Film  Corporation. 

A  LITTLE  war-bride  in  Chicago  re- 
cently received  word  that  her  hus- 
band was  "slightly  wounded."  One  night 
soon  after  she  dropped  into  a  picture- 
show.  A  news-weekly  with  moving  pic- 
tures from  over  there  was  run  off.  And 
there  on  the  screen,  lifelike  and  vigor- 
ous, was  her  husband,  a  member  of 
the  engineering  corps.  He  was  in 
a  hospital  being  shaved;  he  was 
grinning,  and  he  seemed  a  very 
contented  invalid.  "Slightly  wounded" 
was  only  a  camouflage  name  for  his  ill- 
ness. He,  with  forty  others,  had  volun- 
teered to  be  inoculated  with  the  germ  for 
trench  fever,  in  the  hope  that  a  serum 
would  be  found.  For  days  the  forty 
men  ran  a  fever  of  109  degrees.  But 
they  all  recovered  under  the  care  of  the 


Madame  Yorska  is  the  newest  screen  recruit. 
The  noted  Russian  actress  first  attained  dis- 
tinction as  the  favorite  pupil  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Her  last  stage  appearance  was  as 
"Salome,"  for  the  Washington  Square 
Players.  Yorska  will  star  for  Matzene,  work- 
ing at  the  Brunton  studios  in  Los  Angeles. 
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"The  Cutex  way  of  manicur- 
ing is  indeed  a  blessing,  espe- 
cially when  one's  hands  must 
always  look  freshly  manicured. 
I  don't  see  how  I  ever  got  along 
without  it" 
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What  cutting  does  to  the  cuticle 


WHEN  you  cut  the  cuticle  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  a  firm,  smooth  outline  around 
the    base    of    your    nails  —  every   one 
notices    how  badly   your  hands   look.      The 
more  you  cut  the  more  trouble  you  will  have. 
Cutex    removes    surplus    cuticle    quickly, 
easily,  safely!     It  is  absolutely  harmless. 

See  how  lovely  this  way  of  manicuring 
makes  your  nails  look 

Wrap  a  little  absorbent  cotton  around  the 
end  of  an  orange  stick  (both  come  in  the 
Cutex  package),  dip  it  into  the  Cutex  bottle 
and  work  the  stick  around  the  base  of  the 
nail,  gently  pressing  back  the  cuticle.  Carefully 
rinse  the  fingers  in  clear  water,  pushing  the 
softened  cuticle  back  when  drying  the  hands. 

If  your  cuticle  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
dry  and  tough,  as  the  cuticle  often  does  in  cold 
weather  after  using  water  on  your  hands,  apply 
a  little  Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort  to  thebase  of  your 
nails  to  help  keep  the  cuticle  soft  and  pliant. 

When  you  see  how  smooth  a  Cutex  man- 
icure leaves  the  skin  about  the  base  of  your 
nails  —  how  free  it  is  from  ragged  edges  and 
rough  places  that  make  hangnails,  you  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it. 

Below  is  shown  the  Cutex  Traveling  Manicure  Set  which 
sells  for  $1.50.  For  Christmas  we  have  wrapped  it  in  the 
extremely  good-looking  Christmas  design  shown. 

The  set  contains  lull-size  packages  of  the  Cuticle  Remover, 
Cutex  Nail  White,  Cutex  Paste  Polish  and  Cake  Polish,  also 
a  flexible  steel  file,  emery  boards,  orange  sticks  and  cotton. 

For  Christmas  thisyear 
these  sets  are  especially 
appropriate.  Sold  in 
all  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores. 


Remove  surplus  cuticle  quickly, 
easily,  safely,  without  cutting! 


Remove  stains  from  underneath 
the  nails  with  Cutex  Nail  White 


Finish  with  Cutex 
Nail  Polish 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH  21c  TODAY 


NORTHAM  WARREN 

Dept.  712,  114  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Cuticle  Remover  comes  in  35c,  65c  and 
81.25  bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White  is  35c. 
Cutex  Nail  Polish  in  cake,  paste,  powder, 
liquid  or  stick  form  is  35c.  Cutex  Cuticle 
Comfort  is  also  35c. 

The  Cutex  Compact  Set  —  price  50c  — 
contains  trial  sizes  of  the  Cuticle  Remover, 
Cutex  Nail  White,  Cutex  Paste  Polish  and 
Cake  Polish ;  it  has  also  a  flexible  file,  emery 
board,  orange  stick  and  absorbent  cotton  — 
all  for  50c.  If  your  store  cannot  supply  it,  we 
we  will  be  glad  to  fill  your  order  direct. 

Send  for   this  complete   trial  manicure  set 

Everyone  who  uses  Cutex  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  it,  we  want  you  to  try  it,  too.  Send  21c 
(18c  for  the  set  itself  and  3c  for  postage)  and 
we  will  send  you  this  individual  manicure  set 
complete  with  orange  stick,  emery  board  and 
absorbent  cotton.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 
Northam  Warren,  Dept.  712,  114  West  17th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  send  21c  for  your  set  to 
MacLean,  Benn  and  Nelson,  Limited,  Dept.  712,  489 
St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal,  and  get  Canadian  prices. 


Send  21c  for 
this  complete 
Manicure  Set 


When   you    write   to   advertisers   please  mention    PHOTOPLAY    MAGAZINE. 
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(Continued  from  page  80) 

WILLIAM  DESMOND  will  be  a  west- 
ern star,  so  Triangle  officials  have 
decided.  He  has  begun  work  in  the 
third  photoplay  of  this  character,  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  Roy  Stewart,  Triangle's 
first  cowboy-star.  In  forsaking  the  dress- 
suit  for  chaps  and  sombrero,  Desmond 
was  heard  to  suppress  a  sigh — whether  of 
relief  or  regret,  we  don't  know. 

IT  seems  unlikely  that  the  matter  of 
Jewel  Carmen's  contract  with  William 
Fox  and  Frank  A.  Keeney  will  ever  reach 
the  courts.  Neither  producer  appears  de- 
sirous of  seeking  legal  assistance,  although 
the  Fox  people  are  insistent  that  they  will 
not  release  Miss  Carmen  without  a  con- 
sideration. That  may  be  the  final  ad- 
justment if  Keeney  does  not  conclude 
to  withdraw  his  claim  until  the  expiration 
of  the  Fox  agreement  with  Miss  Carmen 
in  a  couple  of  years.  It  is  said  that 
Keeney  contracted  with  Miss  Carmen  for 
one  year,  with  several  options  in  the 
agreement,  her  first  year's  Keeney  salary 
to  be  S400  weekly. 

WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM,  before  be- 
ginning his  regular  dramatic  season, 
made  a  special  picture  for  Artcraft  of  the 
f-tmous  melodrama,  "The  Silver  King." 
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The  luckiest  man  in  the  world,  according  to  half  the  male  population  of  this  or  any  other  country 

except  one,  is  Lieut.  H.  Palmerson  Williams.     The  lady  is  Marguerite  Clark,  who,  we  rejoice  to 

hear,  will  not  desert  the  screen,  having,  in  fact,  signed  a  new  contract  with  Paramount. 


A  new  face,  and  a  homely  one,  is  Will  Rogers', 

the  lariat  —  virtuoso.     But  Rogers  has  a  kindly 

grin  and  a  way  with  him,  that  predicts  picture 

popularity,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  optic  debut, 

"Laughin'  Bill  Hyde." 


FRANK  MAYO  played  the  villain  in  a 
recent  World  picture  and  with  his 
company  went  up  to  Saranac  Lake  for  ex- 
teriors. In  one  scene  the  director  called 
upon  several  lumber-jacks  who  were 
watching  proceedings  to  rush  upon  the  set 
and  beat  up  Mayo.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  Director  Oscar  Apfel  declared  it  to 
be  the  best  stage  fight  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  congratulated  the  big  fellow  who 
knocked  down  Mayo  several  times,  say- 
ing, "You're  a  fine  actor.  You  surely 
gave  Mayo  some  beating."  The  'jack 
replied,  "Actor,  nuthin'!  I've  been 
watchin'  that  feller  for  several  days  and 
he  had  it  comin'  to  him  anyway." 

FRITZI  BRUNNETTE,  of  Universal, 
has  changed  her  name  from  Fritzi  to 
her  real  one  of  Florence,  by  which  she 
w:as  christened,  because  "Fritzi"  is  too 
teutonic. 

RABBI  J.  WEINSTOCK  is  abandoning 
the  Jewish  ministry  to  enter  the  film 
producing  business  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
has 'formed  a  company  to  be  known  as  the 
Columbia  Photoplay  Corporation,  to  make 
comedies  along  the  line  of  the  Sidney 
Drew  pictures. 

ELSIE  JANIS,  the  idol  of  the  "boys" 
for  whom  she  is  dancing  in  the  liberty 
theatres  over  there,  has  had  a  gun  named 
after  her.  There  are  three  giant  guns 
hurling  projectiles  at  the  walls  of  stone 
and  steel  surrounding  Metz — "Woodrow 
Wilson,"  "Elsie  Janis,"  and  "Hinky 
Dink."  We'll  hear  from  these  guns,  even 
if  they  are  3,000  miles  away. 

MORE  sons  of  the  sun  in  arms  are 
Harry  Edwards,  of  Christie  Com- 
edies, now  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Training 
School  at  San  Pedro;  Bobby  Vernon,  also 
of  Christie,  at  the  Submarine  Base.  Neal 
Burns  is  Drill  Sergeant  at  Camp  Lewis; 
and  Helen  Gibson's  husband,  "Hoots" 
Gibson,  has  enlisted  in  the  Tanks  Di- 
vision. 


SOMETIME  ago  we  offered  a  solid  ma- 
hogany desk  to  the  press-agent  who  j 
propounded  the  most  provoking  yarn.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  the  purveyor  of  publicity 
who  wrote  this  little  pastoral  captures 
the  prize  for  all  time.  "The  number  of 
automobiles"  (we  are  quoting)  "now  en- 
enjoying  workless  Sundays,  as  a  result  of 
the  Government  request  to  forego  pleas- 
ure-riding on  that  day,  contains  in  its 
ranks  at  least  one  whose  owner  could, 
if  she  were  not  as  patriotic  as  she  is 
beautiful,  claim  exemption  from  the  re- 
quest on  the  ground  that  automobile 
riding  is  essential  to  her  work.  Rubye  de 
Remer  undoubtedly  receives  pleasure 
from  auto  riding  but  she  also  receives 
inspiration.  Riding  rapidly  through  the 
country,  the  steering  wheel  in  her  hands, 
she  absorbs  from  the  air  forces  surround- 
ing her,  a  certain  something  that  makes 
her  feel  all  powerful,  and  it  has  beer 
in  these  times  that  she  has  conceivec 
many  of  the  parts  that  have  placed  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  her  profession." 

JACK  MULHALL  has  been  reengaged 
by  Famous  Flayers-Lasky  to  support 
Lila  Lee  in  a  forthcoming  picture.  His 
last  Paramount  appearance  was  in 
"Wild  Youth." 

THE  Fort  Lee  studios  of  Goldwyn, 
Fox,  and  World,  were  out  of  current 
for  part  of  a  week  last  month,  on  account 
of  the  demand  made  on  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Service  by  companies  turning  out 
Government  contracts  for  war  materials. 
Two  months  ago,  the  New  Jersey  studios 
received  a  request  to  cut  down  the  elec- 
tric current  as  much  as  possible.  At 
that  time  Universal  was  making  a  picture 
with  Violet  Mersereau,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  electricity  should  be  used  only 
in  "back  lightings."  The  picture  is  fin- 
ished and  nearly  assembled  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  pictures  made  in  the  east  in 
which  all  fie  interiors  were  photographed 
by  daylight. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Miss  Hedman  says.'  "/    have 
never  had   a  cream  at  delight- 
-   ful    for    cleansing     at     Pond's 
Cold  Cr$am" 


Posed  by  Martha  Hedman, 
the famous actress  .especially 
for  Pond  *s  Extract  Company 


Of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  MttM 
Hedman  says:  If  my  face  becomes 
the  least  bit  roughened  by  out-door 
exposure,  Pond'' s  Vanishing  Cream 
helps  it  immediately" 


ff^hy  harsh  cold  winds  hurt  your  sf^in 


To  restore  to  the  skin  the  softness  and  loveliness 
cold  and  wind  take  from  it,  you  need  two  creams 


IN   cold,  windy   weather,    you    notice    that    your 
skin    becomes    harsh    and    dry  —  your   lips   and 
hands  are  chapped  —  but  do  you  know  why? 

W.  Allan  Jameson,  the  noted  skin  specialist, 
says:  "In  cold  weather  the  outer  cells,  not  suffi- 
ciently lubricated,  splinter  and  grow  rough.  There- 
fore some  carefully  selected  substitute  should  be  used 
for  the  materials  which  Nature  has  failed  to  furnish." 

It  was  for  this  very  purpose  that  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  was  formulated.  Entirely  free  from  greasiness, 
you  can  use  it  throughout  the  day  with  the  knowledge 
that  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  on  your  skin. 

This  is  how  to  give  your  skin  the 
protection  it  needs 

Just  before  going  our  give  your  face  a  light 
application  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Rub  it  in 
gently.  At  once  it  disappears,  and  leaves  no  trace, 
no  oily  shine.  With  this  protection  you  can  keep 
your  complexion  soft,  smooth,  free  from  attack  by 


wind  and  cold  —  free  from  redness,  roughness  and 
chapping.  For  chapped  skin,  one  application  does 
wonders. 

For  cleansing  and  massage,  every  normal 
skin  needs  an  oil  cream 

In  winter,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  your  skin 
needs  cleansing  and  massaging  with  a  pure  cold  cream 
made  with  an  oil  base.  Pond's  Cold  Cream  has  exactly 
the  consistency  which  masseurs  demand  in  a  massage 
cream. 

Neither  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  nor  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  will  cause  the  growth  of  hair  or  down. 
At  drug  stores  and  department  stores  in  tubes  and  jars. 

Free  sample  tubes  — send 
for  them  today 

Tear  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  a  free  sample 
tube  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  and  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Or  send  10c  and  we  will  send  you  tubes  of  each  cream  large 
enough  to  last  two  weeks.  Send  for  them  today.  Address 
Pond's   Extract  Co.,  131-H  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wil/l  V anil  hint 
Cream  keep  your  skin 
from  chapping 


POND'S  EXTRACT  CO., 

131-H  Hudson  SI.,  New  Vork  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  items  checked: 
D   Free  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing   Cream:  D  Cold  Cream 

Instead  of  the    free    samples,    I  desire  the  items  checked  hclow, 
for  which  I  enclose  the  required  amount: 
D  5c  sample  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream:      D  5c  sample  Cold  1'inm 


N  amc 


City State. 


Test  both  Creams  on 
your  hands.  See  what 
each   does   for    your    skin 


When   you   write   to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE, 
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Plays  and  Players 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


EUGENE  O'BRIEN  has  signed  a  four- 
year  contract  with  Paramount  to  ap- 
pear as  leading-man  for  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  stars.  He  makes  his  Art- 
craft  bow  with  Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree." 

WE.  LAWRENCE,  who  has  been  a 
•  member  of  the  stock  companies  in 
west  coast  studios  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  most  recently 
seen  with  Fannie  Ward  in  "A 
Japanese  Nightingale,"  has  en- 
listed in  the  Tanks  Division.  He 
is  now  in  training  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 


all  wrong,  as  far  as  he — Kelly — is  con- 
cerned. Kelly  went  west  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  to  Arizona,  as  rodman  of  an  engi- 
neering gang.  "The  climate,"  says  Kelly, 
"nearly  killed  me.  And  then  when  I  got 
acclimated  I  almost  died  of  loneliness. 
The  men  were  all  Mexicans;  there 
weren't  any  women.  The  only  dis- 
traction    I     found,     outside     of     read- 


HAVE  you  attended  one  of 
those  "Peach  stone  matin- 
ees?" No,  it  isn't  a  new  play  or 
picture.  The  National  Association 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 
has  instituted  a  fruit  pit  and  nut 
shell  saving  campaign  to  help  pro- 
vide material  for  manufacture  of 
charcoal  for  Army  gas  masks. 
Motion  picture  theatre  owners 
have  been  giving  "Peach  stone 
matinees"  that  have  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  much  material. 
One  house  in  Indiana  obtained 
four  barrels  of  stones  at  one  after- 
noon performance. 


READ  THIS! 


THE  following  seven  organizations  are  now  working  to- 
gether to  create  and  maintain  among  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  the  high  morale  that  is  now  animating  our 
men  on  all  fighting  fronts: 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
The  National  Catholic  War  Council 

(including  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  special  war  activities  for  women) 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

The  American  Library  Association 

War  Camp  Community  Service 

The  Salvation  Army 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  these  agencies  are  work- 
ing as  a  unit,  with  full  co-operation,  and  helping  each  other 
to  perform  the  duties  which  they  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill. 


pictures  comes  under  the  head  of  non- 
essestials.  This  puts  a  ban  on  all  kinds 
of  mob  scenes. 

IT  is  reported  that  Elsie  Ferguson  is  to 
return  to  the  stage.  She  has  found  a 
play  to  her  liking  and  may  desert  the 
screen  to  appear  in  it. 


HARRY  RAPF  of  New  York 
is  all  for  the  ladies.  He  has 
made  an  all-woman  feature.  It  is 
in  seven  reels,  depicting  woman's 
rise  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
and  particularly  her  part  in  the 
war.  It  is  written  by  women,  and 
backed  by  women.  When  ready 
for  exhibition  the  picture  will  be 
shown  at  a  Broadway  house  and 
during  its  run  the  entire  staff  of 
the  theatre  will  be  composed  of 
women,  including  the  publicity 
staff,   orchestra,  and  attendants. 


THE  Goldwyn  publicity  de- 
partment may  always  be  de- 
pended upon.  No  matter  what 
the  occasion,  the  thrifty  Fort  Lee 
publicists  come  forth  with  a  time- 
ly, practical  paragraph.  This  time 
they  have  to  thank  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration's ruling  of  "gasless" 
Sundays  for  their  inspiration. 
They  utilized  the  ruling  for  Tom 
Moore,  thus:  "Tom  Moore,"  they 
said,  "is  patriotic;  yes.  But  that 
ruling  did  hit  him  hard.  Tom 
doesn't  mind  walking;  but  he 
really  needed  all  the  motoring 
practice  he  could  get,  as  he  plays 
a  chauffeur  in  his  new  picture,  'Thirty 
a  Week.'  " 

WE  always  thought  Rosemary  Theby 
was  a  pretty  name.  But  the  brunne 
who  bears  it  has  decided  that,  while  good, 
it  would  look  much,  much  nicer  in  print 
of  she  separated  it  into  "Rose  Marie 
Thebe."  In  the  future  Miss  Thebe  will 
act  for  Triangle,  beginning  with  a  new 
picture,  "Love's  Pay  Day." 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN  is  very  fond  of 
his  afternoon  tea.  If  he  is  working  at 
the  studio,  he  has  tea  served  on  the  set; 
if  off  somewhere,  he  seeks  the  tea.  The 
other  afternoon  Charles  entered  a  new 
tea-room  in  Hollywood  and  ordered  a 
pot  of  tea.  As  the  maid  placed  it  on 
the  table,  Chaplin  asked,  "Is  this  green 
or  black  tea?"  "I  don't  know,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  maid,  "I'm  color-blind." 

ANTHONY  PAUL  KELLY,  the  scen- 
arioist,  whose  play,  "Three  Faces 
East,"  is  a  New  York  success,  said  the 
other  day  he  thought  Horace  Greeley  was 


A  few  months  ago  there  were  more  than  four  thousand 
separate  "funds"  of  relief  and  service!  Obviously,  the  main- 
tenance of  these  by  individual  collections  would  have  made 
any  nation  bankrupt.  The  great  organizations  named  above 
have,  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  pooled  their  inter- 
ests, and  a  mighty  campaign,  to  raise  $170,500,000  for  their  re- 
spective budgets,  will  begin  November  11th. 


If  you  have  a  relative  or  a  friend  in  France;  if  you  have 
any  interest  in  the  country  which  protects  you  and  in  which 
you  live,  bear  your  reasonable  share,  whatever  it  may  be. 

This  amalgamation  of  interests  has  been  for  a  two-fold 
purpose:  to  sustain  those  who  are  serving  the  soldiers  of  free- 
dom, and  to  protect  you  from  imposition. 

Remembering  this,  do  not  neglect  this  call! 


ing,  was  going  to  the  movies — or  I 
should  say  movie;  there  was  only  one — 
one  show  in  one  reel,  in  the  back  of  a 
saloon.  Almost  to  save  myself  from 
suicide  I  began  writing  one-reel  scenarios, 
for  which  I  got  $10  apiece.  I  kept  my- 
self so  busy  I  had  no  time  to  think  about 
the  horrors  of  Arizona — until  a  Mexican 
with  a  grudge  nearly  killed  me,  literally. 
That's  what  'Go  West,  young  man,'  did 
for  me."  So  Kelly  inverted  the  advice, 
coming  first  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to 
New  York.  "Join  the  Navy"  is  his  pet 
sentiment  now,  and  he  won't  be  deciding 
his  own  movements  for  a  while. 


THE  news  that  war-pictures — at  least 
those  in  which  the  actual  bloody  busi- 
ness of  battle  predominates — will  in  the 
future  be  fewer  and  farther  between, 
should  not  prove  a  serious  jolt  to  Photo- 
play-patrons. Nor  are  the  residents  of 
Los  Angeles  and  environs  kept  awake 
nights.  There  will  be  no  more  mimic 
battles  fought  in  the  sunny  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  L.  A.  Police  Department 
has  decided  that  "extra"  work  for  moving 


MARY  PICKFORD  hasn't 
signed  that  First  National 
contract  yet.  Her  mother  is  in 
New  York  considering  with 
Mary's  attorney  all  contracts 
offered.  Mary  has  as  previously 
stated  organized  her  own  com- 
pany and  is  getting  ready  for  her 
first  production  at  this  time. 

WILLIAM  DAVIDSON,  a  well- 
known  leading  man  for 
Metro  and  Fox,  has  entered  the 
officers'  training  school  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky.  Davidson  was  ac- 
cepted after  several  attempts  to 
enlist. 

BESSIE  BARRISCALE,  accord 
ing  to  reports  current  in  Lc 
Angeles,   has   left    Paralta.      Her 
last    picture    is    "The    Heart    of 
Rachel,"    now    completed.      The 
Hickmans  have  not  yet  made 
statement     regarding     any     nev 
affiliations. 


A  YOUNG  woman  on  a  certain  news 
paper  in  our  town  asked  her  city  edi- 
tor if  she  would  be  expected  to  cover 
Theda  Bara  in  "Salome"  on  Sunday  night 
The  editor,  suffering  with  dyspepsia, 
looked  up  at  her  a  minute,  frowned,  and 
then  said  testily,  "Of  course,  of  course. 
She  will  probably  need  to  be  covered." 
Louella  Parsons,  Morning  Telegraph. 

GIRLS!  Which  would  you  rather  be — 
a  stenographer  earning  $15  a  week,  or 
an  actress  drawing  a  weekly  check  for 
$200?  Olive  Tell  of  Metro  says  that  the 
store  girl,  office  clerk,  typewriter,  or  sten 
ographer  who  gets  the  former  emolument 
is  far  better  off  than  the  star,  who  draws 
down  so  many  times  as  much.  "An 
actress,"  Olive  tells  us,  "must  spend  as 
much  as  she  earns.  She  must  dress  and 
live  the  part,  and  when  she  has  lived  up 
to  her  role,  there  isn't  much  left."  Still, 
some  stenographers  we  know  would  be 
glad  to  take  a  chance.  And  besides,  it's 
lots  of  fun  spending. 

(Concluded  on  page  104) 
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Instant  Beauty 

How  can  I  become  more  attractive  — 
now  —  today? 

First  apply  Pompeian  DAY  Cream  (vanish- 
ing). It  softens  the  skin;  also  serves  as  a 
powder  foundation.  Now  apply  Pompeian 
BEAUTY  Powder.  Then  a  touch  of  Pompeian 
BLOOM.  Atonceyou  havean  added  charm  of  beauty, 
and  with  a  fragrance  which  captivates  the  senses. 

These  three  beauty  aids  can  be  used  sepa- 
rately, or  together  as  a  "  Complete  Beauty  Toilette." 
Guaranteed  pure  and  safe  by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream,  Pompeian 
NIGHT  Cream   and  Pompeian    HAIR    Massage. 

Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder 


Pompeian    DA  Y    Cream  — 

(Vanishing).  Keeps  the  skin 
smooth  and  velvety.  Removes 
face  shine.  Good  face-powder 
foundation.  Has  an  exquisite, 
dainty  perfume.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  50c. 

Pompeian  BEA  UTY  Powder 

—  Its  fragrance  captivates  the 
senses.  It  adds  a  pearly  clear- 
ness to  the  skin  and  stays  on 
unusually  long.  Pure  and 
harmless.    Shades:  white,  bru- 


nette and  flesh.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  50c. 

Pompeian     BLOOM—  A 

rouge  that  adds  the  final  touch 
of  youthful  bloom.  Impercep- 
tible when  properly  applied. 
Do  you  know  that  a  touch  of 
color  in  the  cheeks  beautifies 
the  eyes,  making  them  darker 
and  more  lustrous?  With  vanity 
mirror  and  French  puff  in  three 
shades,  light,  dark  and  medium 
(the  popular  shade),  50c. 


SPECIAL  HALF- BOX  OFFER 

(Positively  only  one  to  a  family) 

To  one  person  only  in  a  family,  we  will  send  a  box  of 
Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder  (containing  exactly  one-half 
regular  50c  package)  and  1919  Liberty  Girl  Art  Panel  and 
samples  of  DAY  Cream  and  BLCOM  for  only  two  dimes. 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO 

2131  Superior  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

2131  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen  Enclosed  find  two  dimes  (i  "ins  preferred,  stamps 
accepted)  for  which  send  me  your  special  powder  and  1919 
Panel  offer.  No  member  of  my  Eamil)  li.i^  accepted  tins  ofiex 
before. 


N  nil- 


Citv State 

/  .;■.:  juesled 


When   you    WTite 
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K^fheu 


'J  'HIS  is  YOUR  Department.  Jump  right  in  with  your  contribution. 
-*•  What  have  you  seen,  in  the  past  month,  which  was  stupid,  unlife- 
like,  ridiculous  or  merely  incongruous?  Do  not  generalize;  confine  your 
remarks  to  specific  instances  of  absurdities  in  pictures  you  have  seen. 
Your  observation  will  be  listed  among  the  indictments  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  author  or  director. 


A  Lenient  Judge 

I  SAT  before  Vitagraph's  "Triumph  of  the  Weak"  today! 
In  a  final  scene,  Alice  Joyce's  husband,  in  defense  of  his 
ex-convict  wife,  proffers  a  certain  dutiful  detective  a  thrust 
between  the  eyes  that  ipso-facto  transmitted  the  gentleman 
on  the  receiving  end  to  a  place  where  birds  sang  and  flowers 
bloomed.  After  which  he  is  not  in  the  least  bothered 
by  the  court!  I  don't  know  about  Gotham  and  surround- 
ings, but  here  one  wouldn't  strike  any  representative  of 
the  civil  authorities  wtih  such  impunity! 

Simplicissimus,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Anatomical  Fact 

IN  one  of  Harold  Lloyd's  recent  pictures  he  was  lying 
on  the  ground  with  some  newspapers  covering  him 
entirely.  A  party  of  five  men  following  a  girl,  step  on 
his  body  at  the  place  where  his  stomach  is  located.  But 
when  Harold  gets  up  he  rubs  his  jaw! 

Raymond  Spellman,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Perhaps  Eve  Yanked  It  Out 

WILL  someone  tell  us  who  was  Adam's  barber  in 
"Souls  Redeemed?"  Both  Adam  and  Satan  had 
regular  1918  model  pineapple  haircuts.  No  Sunday 
School  teacher  directed  that  picture,  I'll  wager. 

Lillian  Ashcroft,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Indoor  Sports? 

In  the  "First  Law"  Irene  Castle  is 
seen  sitting  comfortably  by  the  fire- 
side, and  Antonio  Moreno  enters  the 
house  and  removes  his  overcoat. 
They  both  are  talking  together  a  few 
moments,  when  they  decide  to  go 
out  and  have  a  game  of  tennis.  Since 
when  has  tennis  been  a  winter  sport? 

In  "Social  Briars"  Iris  Lee 
(Mary  Miles  Minter)  ap- 
proaches a  summer  resort, 
wearing  a  fur  scarf  and  carrying  a  muff,  while  many 
guests  at  that  resort  are  sitting  on  the  porch  clothed  in 
light  summer  costumes.  Mary's  fingers  must  have  been 
cold. 

Irene  DuBois,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poor  New  York  City 

IN  "Mile-a-Minute  Kendall"  featuring  Jack  Pickford, 
Jack's  father  passes  over  a  check  for  $5,000.  A 
close-up  of  the  check  showed  it  to  be  on  a  San  Francisco 
Bank.  Seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  little  inconvenient  for 
both  parties  to  have  the  bank  account  so  far  away,  for 
Mr.  Kendall's  home  was  in  New  York  City. 

Myrtle  M.  Griffin,  Spokane,  Wash. 


A  Quiet  Wedding 

CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE  certainly  deserves  credit  for  giv- 
ing us  something  new  in  "We  Can't  Have  Every- 
thing" but  when  the  sought-after  Wanda  drops  her  wed 
ding  ring  secretly  behind  her  I  should  think  that  the 
Marquis  would  hear  it.  A  close-up  showed  the  ring  on  a 
hard  wood  floor. 

In  the  "Tiger  Man"  Bad  Bill  Hart  is  imprisoned  in  a 
new  cement  jail.    Time — 1851.    Place — in  a  desert. 

And  last  but  not  least  we  have  Wallie  Reid  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  and  having  his  arm  bandaged.  This  00 
curred  in  "The  Firefly  of  France." 

F.  R.  B.,  Worcester,  Mass 
We  Don't  Know 

IN  "Huck  and  Tom,"  starring  Jack  Pickford,  I  noticed 
the  judge  writing  with  a  quill  in  the  court  scene,  and 
behind  him  was  an  American  flag  with  forty-eight  stars  k 
it.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  do  they  use  quills 
nowadays?  Herbert  Stewart,  Portland,  Ore. 

A  Queer  Time  to  Change  Clothes 

IN  Marguerite  Clark's  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  Miss 
Clark  is  talking  to  her  lover,  Richard  Barthelmess  ir 
a  white  dress  in  which  she  has  been  "dressing  up."  While 
she  is  standing  with  him,  her  dress  suddenly  changes  to 
an  old  gray  calico. 

Sarah  E.  Tongue,  Foxchase,  Phila,  Pa. 

A  Number  of  Things 

DOUG"  FAIRBANKS 
a  nice  fellow,  but  he 
not  infallible.  In  "Bound  ir 
Morocco,"  Doug  wears  white 
trousers  throughout  the  picture 
Can  you  imagine  ther 
clean  after  one  reel: 
Yet,  near  the  end  ot 
the  film,  he  is  put  into 
jail  after  much  scrap- 
ping. His  trousers  are 
only  slightly  soiled,  but  when  they  take  him  out  in  a  fev 
hours,  they  are  nicely  pressed  and  spotless. 

In  H.  Lockwood's  "Lend  Me  Your  Name"  two  electric 
chandeliers  are  seen  to  smoke. 

"Little  Bright  Eyes,"  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 

Prim  Norma 

IN  "De  Luxe  Annie,"  Norma  Talmadge  was  obliged  tc 
have  an  operation  on  her  head.    When  she  awoke  fror 
the  anaesthetic  I  saw  a  small  bandage  around  her  head. 

Usually,  I  believe,  a  woman  would  wear  her  hair  loose  or 
braided,  but  not  so  with  Norma.  It  was  as  neatly  done 
up  then  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  picture. 

Katharine  Pauly,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Virginia  Pearson's  Potato  De  Luxe 


Her  oison  scenario  for  a  real  baked 
potato  and  for  creamed  celery 

VIRGINIA  PEARSON,  the  beautiful 
Fox  film  star,  believes  in  treating  a 
baked  potato  with  proper  courtesy.  Miss 
Pearson  says  that  a  baked  potato,  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  should  not  be  pre- 
pared as  carelessly  as  is  too  often  the 
custom.  Too  many  people  simply  pry 
the  potato  open  and  dab  in  some  butter, 
then  dash  on  salt  and  pepper,  which  she 
says  is  inconsiderate.  Miss  Pearson  says 
you  should  first  select  your  potato,  then 
bake  it  until  it  is  just  right,  then  gently 
open  it,  and  then  gladden  its  interior 
with  plenty  of  Carnation  Milk  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  The  Carnation 
Milk  contains  all  the  butter  fat  of  the 
original  milk,  as  well  as  the  other  nour- 
ishing elements,  and  it  gives  the  hot,  mealy  potato 
a  perfectly  delicious  flavor.  Celery  and  other  vegetables 
are  delicious  when  creamed  with  Carnation  Milk. 

Vegetables  are  rich  in  food  values,  but  they  aren't  "bal- 
anced" unless  they  have  fats  added— that  is  why  the  rich- 
ness of  Carnation  Milk  not  only  betters  their  flavor,  but 
rounds  out  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Try  Carnation  Milk  yourself.  It  is  real  milk — eva- 
porated to  the  consistency  of  cream,  hermetically 
sealed  and  sterilized  so  that  it  is  always  good.  It  is 
the    wasteless   milk   supply    for    your    home. 


This  shows  how  to  use  Carnation  Milk  to 
make  a  hot  baked  potato  a  regular  treat. 


Order  several  cans  of  Carnation  Milk 
from  your  grocer  today  and  give  it  a 
fair  test  for  every  milk  use  in  your 
home.  Use  it  in  all  your  cooking  and 
baking — for  creaming  vegetables,  mak- 
ing soups  and  gravies.  Desserts  will 
be  even  more  delicious  when  prepared 
with  Carnation  Milk.  It  adds  a  rich 
flavor  to  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. 

Creamed   Celery 

Celery  although  seemingly  high  in  price  is,  if 
properly  prepared,  an  economical  vegetable.  The 
celery  top  may  be  cut  off  and  allowed  to  dry  for 
seasoning  in  soups.  The  tender  inside  stalks  may 
be  served  as  a  relish  and  the  ©utside  stalks  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  boiled  in  Carnation  Milk  (prop- 
erly diluted).  By  boiling  the  celery  in  the  milk, 
the  color  is  preserved,  whereas  boiling  it  in  water 
turns  it  dark. 


Carnation  Oyster 
Stew 

Melt  1  tablespoon  butter; 
add  lJ/2  teaspoonfuls  salt, 
dash  of  pepper  and  mix 
well.  Add  one  cup  water 
and  three  cups  Carnation 
Milk;  cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  a  pint  of 
oysters  and  heat  until 
oysters  are  warmed  thru. 


Free  Recipe  Book  for  Photoplay  Readers 

Write  to  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet  of  over  one  hundred  tested  recipes 
for  everyday  and  special  dishes,  including  the  Carnation  Way  of  Creaming 
Vegetables — illustrated  in  colors.  Address  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company, 
1284  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Helen,  Tacoma. — Mae  Marsh  has  a  new 
fad.  Deprived  of  her  pets  which  she  will 
not  confine  in  an  apartment,  she  has  ac- 
quired— a  lady  bug!  It  lives  among  the 
geraniums  In  the  window  box  and  flies  on 
her  finger  when  she  calls.  Its  name  is  Ce- 
cilia and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  just  as 
you  choose.  Mary  Pickford  has  no  chil- 
dren. Your  other  questions  are  very  much 
against  the  rules. 


Florence,  Spokane. — You're  a  nice  little 
girl  and  we  liked  your  letter.  You  asked 
an  awful  lot  of  questions  for  a  twelve-year 
old.  Never  mind — someone  once  said  that 
childhood  is  simply  a  period  of  innocent 
eavesdropping,  hearing  what  one  ought  not 
to  hear.  Can't  answer  your  question,  "How 
old  is  Clara  Kimball  Young?"  The  lady 
admits  she  was  born  in  Chicago,  but  de- 
clines to  tell  us  when.  William  Farnum  is 
forty-two.  Charles  Chaplin  is  twenty-nine. 
All  those  ladies  you  mention  won't  tell 
their  ages.  Of  these,  Marguerite  Snow  is 
married — to  James  Cruze;  Bessie  Barriscale, 
to  Howard  Hickman.  The  Cruzes  have  a 
small  daughter,  Julie;  and  the  Hickmans 
have  a  son.  We'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
any  time. 


A.  T.,  Columbus,  N.  M. — Yes,  dear  lady, 
Jack  Pickford  is  related  to  Mary.  He's  her 
brother.  Alice  Joyce  was  married  to  Tom 
Moore;  there's  a  small  Alice  Mary  Moore. 
Harry  Morey  is  married.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren. A  friend  of  ours  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  some  committee  on  economy  and 
he  was  told,  "There  are  seventy  girls  in  our 
high  school.  Fifty  of  them  wear  silk  stock- 
ings.    It  is  your  duty  to  take  'em  off." 


Tom  Meighan  Admirer. — Your  favorite 
was  in  to  see  us  just  this  afternoon.  He 
always  stops  in  at  Photoplay  when  he 
is  in  town.  Tom  was  on  his  way  west  to 
play  with  Norma  Talmidge.  He  is  looking 
fine,  and  told  us  he  had  just  bought  a  five 
hundred  dollar  bond  from  a  pretty  blonde 
bond  salesgirl.  Meighan  played  with  Mar- 
guerite Clark  in  "Out  of  a  Clear  Sky,"  and 
his  first  picture  opposite  Miss  Talmadge  is 
"The  Forbidden  City."  He  said  Norma  was 
very  pleasant  to  work  with.     Come  again. 


M.  V.  D.,  Kerto.— Edna  Flugrath  and 
Shirley  Mason  are  the  sisters  of  Viola  Dana. 
Edna,  I  believe,  is  in  South  Africa,  acting 
in    moving    picture    under    the    direction    of 


her  husband,  whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  escapes  me  for  the  moment.  Shirley, 
or  Leonie  Flugrath,  is  the  youngest;  she  is 
only  seventeen.  She's  married,  to  an  assist- 
ant director  for  Metro.  Viola  Dana  is  Mrs. 
John  Collins,  wife  of  her  director;  she's 
twenty.  The  family  address  is  350  Mosholu 
Parkway,  N.  Y.  Edna  and  Frank  Mayo  are 
not  related.  Edna  was  with  Essanay  last, 
but  we  have  heard  that  she  is  working  in  a 
new  picture  "on  her  own."  I'll  let  you 
know  all  about  it.  Mary  Pickford,  Bill 
Hart,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter,  the  Gish  sisters,  are  a  few  who  will 
send  you  their  pictures.  Many  of  the  stars 
are  asking  twenty  five  cents  and  turning 
the  money  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Thanks 
for  your  good  wishes.  Same  to  you,  and 
write  again. 


Sennett  to  play  Lila  Lee's  father  in  a  forth- 
coming  Paramount,   "Puppy    Love." 


George  L.  W.,  Kokomo. — We  were  in 
Kokomo — once.  It  is  true  that  Marguerite 
Clark  is  married — but  it  is  the  first  time,  not 
the  seventh.  Anita  Stewart  made  one  new 
picture  for  Vitagraph, — "The  'Mind-the- 
Paint'  Girl."  She  is  now  starring  for  her 
own  company  under  the  management  of 
Louis  Mayer.  One  of  her  new  pictures  is 
"In  Old  Virginia."  Niles  Welch  is  with 
Lasky.  Montagu  Love  has  been  playing 
right  along,   for  World. 


Bub,  South  Bend. — Why,  making  the 
"w.  s.  f.  d."  means  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Six  words  that  we  like  as 
well  as  a  war  cry  are,  "Get  the  Germans  out 
of  France."  And  the  boys  are  doing  it, 
they're  doing  it.  Dorothy  Gish's  first:  pic- 
tures for  Paramount  Artcraft  were  "The 
Hun  Within,"  a  "special,"  and  "Battling 
Jane."  Both  are  patriotic  subjects.  George 
Fawcett  was  great  in  "The  Hun  Within." 


"Curiosity,"  Boston. — Do  you  wear  tor- 
toise-shell glasses?  Don't  call  us  "the  Movie 
Encyclopedia;"  it  makes  us  feel  so  respon- 
sible. Richard  Barthelmess  is  playing  with 
Dorothy  Gish  for  Paramount,  on  the  coast. 
Jewel  Carmen  starred  for  Fox  and  is  now 
with  the  Frank  Keeney  company.  Harold 
Lockwood  has  been  married.  There  is  no 
Mrs.  Antonio  Moreno.  You  want  Mar- 
guerite Clark  to  play  western  parts?  For 
heaven's  sake,  why?  Miss  Clark  is  mar- 
ried;  she's  thirty-one. 


Billie  Laurel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. — 
The  Rothacker  studios  produce  educational 
and  industrial  films,  as  well  as  develop  and 
print  many  pictures,  including  all  the  Char- 
lie Chaplin  subjects  for  the  First  National 
Exhibitors'  Circuit.  There's  a  story  about 
Watterson  Rothacl-er  and  his  work  in  this 
issue.  George  Kleine  is  a  distributing 
agency.  Selig  is  practically  inactive  except 
for  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  stories  which 
star  Colleen  Moore.  All  Selig  production  is 
done  in  the  west  coast  studio.  Morosco  is 
no  longer  producing,  but  the  Morosco  studios 
in  Los  Angeles  ore  always  in  use,  at  present 
by  the  Constance  Talmadge  company.  Mar- 
jorie  Daw  was  born  in  1902.  Alfred  Cheney 
Johnston  whose  artistic  pictures  appear  in 
our  art  section,  is  considered  one  of  the  fore- 
most photographers  in  America.  In  the 
Answer  Man's  humble  but  sincere  opinion, 
Johnston  stands  alone.     Write  again. 


Ray,  Camp  Lewis,  Washington.  —  Why 
don't  you  write  to  your  favorites?  I'm  sure 
they  would  answer  you.  Since  being  in 
camp  is  "kinda  lonesome,"  the  Answer  Man 
will  be  glad  to  write  to  you  regularly.  How's 
that  ?     Of  course — come  right  up. 


Maude  Winner,  Portland. — You're  right. 
There  was  an  interview  with  Conway  Tearle 
in  the  September  issue  of  Photoplay,  "A 
Merry  Hamlet."  He's  married  to  Adele  Row- 
land, of  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy  pop- 
ularity. Quite  recently.  Once  before.  Di- 
vorced. (Figure  this  out  for  yourself;  it's 
all  against  the  rules. )  Eugene  O'Brien's  hair 
is  light  brown  and  his  eyes  are  blue.  Take 
your  Underwood  in  hand  and  write  us  again 
— but  don't  use  that  vivid  paper.  I'm  sur- 
prised at  you,  Maude. 


Bud,  Mobhe. — Think  what  it  must  mean 
to  the  boys  in  the  hospitals  over  there  when 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  actor  steps  up  and  begins 
to  tell  them  stories  and  sings  them  songs 
that  bring  back  thoughts  of  home.  Frank 
Hayes  in  Sunshine  Comedies.  Charlie  Mur- 
ray, the  comedian,  has  been  loaned  by  Mack 


S.  V.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind—  In  "Friend  Hus- 
band," the  rotund  gentleman  you  thought 
resembled  John  Bunny  is  none  other  than 
the  late  comedian's  brother,  George.  Write 
again;  we  enjoyed  your  letter.  Many  thanks 
for  the  nice  things   vou  sav  about   Piioto- 
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Somewhere  in  Brooklyn. — It's  all  roses 
this  month  and  no  rocks.  You're  spoiling 
us.  But  that's  the  secret  of  the  charm  01 
charming  people — they're  spoiled.  Fritzi 
Brunette  and  Bessie  Eyton  played  in  those 
pictures.  They  are  not  sisters  in  real  life. 
Miss  Brunette  is  now  a  star  for  Universal, 
and  Bessie  Eyton  is  seen  with  Harold  Lock- 
wood  in  a  Metro  Screen  Classics  Produc- 
tion, "A  King  in  Khaki."'  Fritzi  is  twenty- 
four;  has  played  .in  Universal,  Selig,  and 
Lasky  pictures.  Miss  Eyton  is  a  native  Cal- 
ifornian  and  her  screen  career  has  been  with 
Selig  until  recently/  when  she  left  to  play 
opposite  Harold  Lockwood.  Selig  hasn't 
been  doing  much  lately.  Thanks  an  awfu! 
lot,  and  write  soon  again. 


Margery  Kaye. — Are  you  "The  Girl 
from  Over  There?"  Here  is  the  cast  for 
"Resurrection":  Katusha,  Pauline  Frederick; 
Prince  Nekludov,  Robert  Elliott;  Simonson, 
John  Sainpolis;  Shenbok,  Jere  Austin. 
Won't  you  write  us  a  long  letter  and  ask 
more  questions  next  time? 


Edwina  I.,  Decatur,  III. — We  like  your 
name,  Edwina,  But  oh,  Edwina !  Who- 
ever told  you  that  about  Blanche  Sweet? 
Don't  you  believe  it,  will  you?  Bessie 
Barriscale's  son  is  about  nine  years  old. 
Farrar  has  no  children.  Write  to  Olive 
Thomas  care  Triangle;  Elsie  Ferguson,  Art- 
craft;  Kathleen  Clifford,  Balboa;  Billie 
Burke,  Famous  Players;  Jack  Holt,  Lasky; 
Ann  Pennington,  Famous  Players;  Fannie 
Ward,  Pathe;  Corinne  Griffith,  Vitagraph 
(eastern);  Geraldine  Farrar,  Goldwyn; 
Anita  Stewart,  Vitagraph.  Will  you  write 
again  ? 


Mrs.  T.  L.,  Traer,  Iowa. — Howard  Hick- 
man is  with  Paralta,  directing  his  wife,  Bes- 
sie Barriscale;  he  has  never  played  with 
Pathe.  Francis  X.  Bushman  was  divorced  in 
July  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Bushman,  and 
married  his  leading  woman,  Beverly  Bayne. 
Fannie  Ward's  daughter  is  a  non-profes- 
sional; she  was  married  recently,  in  England. 
J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Paralta. 


"Pearline,"  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — Can't  im- 
agine why  your  last  letter  was  not  an- 
swered; it  must  have  been  if  you  signed  your 
name.  We  enjoyed  your  letter  and  want 
you  to  write  again.  You  want  to  see  Tom 
Meighan  starred,  and  you'd  like  to  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  We'll  speak  to  Tom 
about  it.  But  you  might  write  Lasky  and 
tell  them  what  you  told  me.  You  say,  "I 
would  go  a  good  many  miles  to  get  a  Pho- 
toplay and  as  far  to  see  Tom  Meighan 
on  the  screen."  John  Bowers  with  Mary 
Pickford  in  "Hulda  from  Holland."  A 
beautiful  blonde  is  a  joy — but  not  always 
forever.  She  who  is  a  blonde  today,  may 
to  a  brunnete  tomorrow. 


Rae  B.,  Chicago. — It  isn't  letters  like 
yours  that  we  get  paid  for  answering,  Rae. 
And  it  wasn't  the  last  straw,  Rae;  who 
would  mind  when  a  charming  young  lady 
takes  four  pages  of  note  paper  to  tell  you 
how  clever  you  are?  Listen:  in)  strict 
confidence  we'll  tell  you  that  every  word 
you  say  about  us  is  true.  But  keep  it  quiet ; 
we  don't  want  Lasky  and  Griffith  and  a  few 
other  of  these  fillum  magnates  running  after 
us  to  give  up  our  job  at  Photoplay  and 
come  and  be  their  leading  man.  And  you 
can  write  all  those  clever  things  and  you 
have  brown  eyes  and  still  you  don't  want  to 
be  a  movie  star !  You're  a  paragon ;  nay 
more,  a  peach.  I  choose  my  friends  for 
their  good  looks,  my  acquaintances  for  their 
good  nature,  and  my  enemies  for  their  sense 
of  humor.  You  are  all  three — friend,  ac- 
quaintance, and — because  you  flatter  us  out 
of  countenance — enemy.  Write  again;  dear 
enemy. 
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Jack  Simmons,  Holdredge,  Neb. — Your 
question  is  answered  here  because  you  ne- 
glected to  enclose  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope. Yes,  William  A.  Duncan  is  still  with 
Vitagraph,  acting  in  and  directing  a  serial 
called  "A  Fight  for  Millions."  Sometime 
ago,  in  the  movies,  the  rich  young  man 
was  always  a  villain,  the  heroine  much  pre- 
ferring the  poor  young  man.  Now,  how- 
ever, some  scenario-writers  and  a  few  di- 
rectors have  conceded  that  one  may  be  rich 
and  noble  at  the  same  time,  and  that  poverty 
is  not  necessarily  next  to  godliness.  Quite 
a  few  leading-ladies  have  married  millionaries 
in  late  photoplays. 


In  Far  Suburbia 

By  Trios.  J.  Murray 

TJrstwhile    Suburbia    held    r.o    charms 
■*-/     for  me 

When  Summer  fled  across  the  gray- 
ing hill; 
And  its  wake  gales  swept  the  sullen  lea, 
While    loomed   the    winter    evenings 
long  and  still. 

My  thoughts  adventured  to  the  city's  blaze, 
Where  entertainment  poured  its  gleam- 
ing flood; 
But  train  restriction  stayed  my  steps  to  . 
gate, 
Where  S-wiss  Bell  Ringers  thrilled  the 
rural  blood. 

But   came  the   marvel    of  the  flashing 
screen, 
With  stage  stars  trooping  to  our  fields 
remote; 
No  more  I  sigh  for  what  I  might  have  seen, 
In  urban  centers  where  the  arc  lights 
float. 


Mooney  17,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — "If 
Charlie  Chaplin  got  in  a  fight,  would  Tom 
Mix?  No,  but  Harold  Lockwood."  •  Mar- 
velous, Mooney,  marvelous !  No,  we 
wouldn't  call  it  a  mot,  still — you're  only 
17.  Kenneth  Harlan  is  now  at  Camp  Kear- 
ney, California,  learning  to  be  a  soldier. 
You  want  a  story  about  him?  Eugene 
O'Brien'  hair  is  not  red — no!  no!  It's  a 
light  burnished  brown.  Wish  the  Answer 
Man  had  light  burnished  brown  hair.  We 
have  never  seen  that  shade,  but  it  sounds 
lovely.  Mooney,  won't  you  please  substi- 
tute another  Q  for  that  one  "What  does 
Norman  Kerry  use  to  make  his  mustache 
stick  out  on  the  ends?"  Otherwise  we'll 
have  to  wire  Norman  to  find  out  and  when 
he  finds  out  that  someone  wants  to  know 
that,  he'll  go  away  off  into  the  desert  and 
die.     Norman,   my   dear,   is  a  regular   guy. 

Silver  Spurs,  St.  Paul. — Glad  to  hear 
from  you  again.  Photoplay  never  has 
"chats"  with  the  players;  it  is  an  editorial 
policy  to  avoid  mush  and  gush  and  rather 
to  set  forth  in  clear-cut  style,  character 
studies  of  the  players.  We  see  what  you  mean ; 
and  we  are  much  pleased  you  like  Photo- 
play so  well.  Niles  Welch?  He's  just  signed 
a  contract  to  play  featured  leads  for  a  Para- 
mount for  the  next  four  years.  His  wife  is 
Dell  Boone;  and  you  may  write  to  him  at 
the  Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood.  H.  E.  Her- 
bert with  Elsie  Ferguson  in  "A  Doll's 
House." 


O.  E.  R.,  Thtonville,  Ohio. — Suppose 
you  will  believe  now  that  the  Answer  Man 
is  real  and  not  a  myth.  It's  tough  when 
a  guy's  been  working  hard  and  faithfully 
at  answering  questions,  to  have  someone  ac- 
cuse him  of  making  them  up.  But  thank 
you  for  the  unconscious  commendation. 
Pearl's  hair  is  red,  her  new  serial  is  as 
yet  unnamed,  and  we  haven't  the  name  of 
her  husband,  because  there  isn't  a  gentle- 
man who  answers  to  "Mr.  Pearl  White." 
Glad  you  like  Photoplay.  Nice  lil'  book. 
We  read  it,  ourselves. 


R.  M.,  Halifax,  N.  S.— You  can  believe 
the  Answer  Man  that  those  curls  are 
Mary's  own  and  not  a  wig.  Mary  is  at 
work  again,  on  her  own,  you  know.  The 
new  Pickford  picture  has  not  yet  been 
named,  but  her  last  for  Artcraft  was  "Jo- 
hanna Enlists." 


"Teddy,"  Manfield,  Ohio. — Haven't  we 
heard  from  you  before?  From  out  of  our 
pale  past — answering  questions — comes  an 
echo  of  something  you  asked  us  once — on 
that  same  paper,  in  that  same  chirography, 
and  with  the  same  apologetic  demeanor- 
"Is  Francis  Bushman  married  to  Beverly?" 
And  we  rejoice  that  we  may  tell  you,  now, 
"Yes !"  The  other  day  we  were  wondering  why 
we  had  stuck  at  this  job  of  answering  ques- 
tions for  so  many  years,  and  all  at  once  it 
came  to  us — so  we  could  utter  at  last  that 
magnificent,  that  splendid,  ringing  "Yes!" 
Emmy  Wehlen,  F.  X.  Bushman,  and  Bev- 
erly Bayne,  Metro,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  Leslie, 
Vitagraph,  Brooklyn;  Kathlyn  Williams, 
Lasky. 

G.  L.,  Lowe  Ave.,  Chi. — Ann  Little  is 
your  favorite,  and  you  want  to  know  all 
about  her?  Well, — Ann  is  twenty-four;  she 
was  born  in  Sisson,  California;  and  she  is 
with  Lasky  and  a  letter  addressed  to  her  care 
that  company  in  Hollywood,  will  reach  her. 
Pictures  of  her  in  her  home  appeared  in  the 
November  issue.  Oh  yes — and  she's  Wallie 
Reid's  leading  woman  on  the  screen  and 
Alan  Forrest's — of  America — in  real  life.  That 
all? 

Helen  G.,  Chicago. — Marguerite  Clark 
in  applying  for  a  marriage  license,  gave  her 
age  as  thirty-one.  Are  you  infallible,  Helen? 
At  least  from  your  letter  one  would  think 
that  you  have  kidded  yourself  into  believ- 
ing you  are.  But  just  to  show  you  we 
bear  no  grudge  we  cannot  keep,  we're  glad 
to  tell  you  that  Jane  Cowl  has  made  one 
picture  for  Goldwyn,  called  "The  Spread- 
ing Dawn" ;  and  that  long  ago  Jane  played 
in  a  picture  known  as  "The  Garden  of  Lies." 
On  the  stage  she  has  acted  in  "Lilac  Time" 
and  this  season  in  another  play  from  her 
own    pen,    "Information,    Please." 


Ethel,  E.  L.  O.— That's  all  right— but 
then  nothing  can  cease  like  success.  Con- 
stance Talmadge,  we  heard,  was  engaged  to 
marry  Norman  Kerry;  but  the  ceremony  has 
not  yet  taken  place;  and  it  may  have  been 
only  a  rumor.  If  we  tried  to  run  down  all 
the  marriages  and  rumors  of  marriages — 
well,  Photoplay  would  have  tc  find  another 
Answer  Man  and  the  Answer  man  another 
job.  John  Bowers  is  married  to  a  non-pro- 
fessional. 


"Short,"  St.  Paul. — Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Artcraft,  Hollywood;  Mary  Pickford,  Mary 
Pickford  studios,  Hollywood;  Billie  Burke, 
Famous  Players  studio,  N.  Y.  Don't  men- 
tion it. 


Mary  Phillips. — If  our  memory  serves 
us  aright — and  if  it  doesn't  we  will  lose  our 
job  and  that  will  serve  us  right — neither  of 
the  two  actor  gentleman  you  mention  are 
married.     Sorry. 

(Continued  on  page  101 ) 
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Xmas  Selections 


No  Deposit  —  Free  Examination 

Your  selection  will  be  sent  at  our  expense  for  your  approval. 
It  places  you  under  no  obligation.  When  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  you  have  received  the  best  value  for  your  money,  then 
make  acceptance  according  to 

Our  Ten  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

You  pay  only  1/5  the  purchase  price,  and  the  balance  in  10 
easy,  equal,  monthly  installments.  If  you  desire,  send  the 
first  payment  with  order;  you  are  protected  by 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Any  money  paid  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded  if 
the  article  submitted  is  not  in  every  way  satisfactory.  You 
take  absolutely  NO-RISK  in  ordering  from 
L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO.,  Inc. 


ON   CREDIT 

AT 

CASH  PRICES 

Buy  Today— IO  Months  to  Pay  I 

Your  credit  is  good  —  SWEET'S  trust  YOU.    Any  honorable    | 
person  can  open  a  charge  account  at  the  "House  of  Sweet." 
There  is  no  delay  —  no  red  tape  —  no  security  required.    | 

Sweet's  Superior  Quality 

We  sell  only  one  quality  —  the  best.    A  binding  guarantee  certificate  is  I 

issued  with  each  Diamond  purchase,  guaranteeing  it  to  be  a  Superior  | 

grade,  perfect-cut,  blue-white  gem.    We  further  guarantee  to  exchange  \ 

any  "Sweet"  Diamond  for  a  larger  one  allowing  the  full  original  price  plus  | 
a  yearly  increase  of7Vz  %.    Learn  further  particulars  from  our 

Free  Xmas  Catalog  42-T  —  Write  for  It ! 

It  contains  over  1,000  gift  suggestions  in  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  French  Ivory  Ware,  Cut  Glass,  Cameras  and  Phonographs. 


SEND 
COPY 


TODAY    FOR    YOUR 
OF    CATALOG    42-T 


XlB-Solid  Gold  Fend, 
Brooch,    Green    Gold  leaf 
design,  2  fine  Diamonds,  j 
genuine  Pearls  $40, 


pierced 
Solid  Cold  Belcher.  \ 
fine  Diamond  t3S. 


XJ21  -Green    Cold   Bar   Fin,  TPftter  cluster    consists    of   /    fine 

Diamonds  set  in  White  Gold  and  resembles  a  $300. 00  Solitaire, 

2  fine  additional  Diamonds  at  s'des  $11?. 


X120-Solld  Cold  Cents' 
Tooth  ring,   1  fine  Dia- 
mond  $90. 


Xll9Geiutfnehand  carved 

Fink    Cameo   in   hand    en 

graved  Solid  Gold  oval 

frame  $8. 


I  \kT  Cli/TITT  r    /rl  INC.    2_4  Maiden  Lane 
L.W.jWttl  Ql  12.DEPT.42-T  New  York. 
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c^Stifty  Gents  for 

tsreem  art's 

FACE  POWDER, 

isNOTan  advance,  because 
we  now  give  double  quantity 

jV/FOST  everything  has  advanced  in 
price.  Material  and  labor  cost 
more.  Government  taxes  have  increased. 
And  now  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  conserve 
in  paper,  board  and  labor. 

We  have  met  these  conditions  in  the  only  way 
possible — packed  double  the  quantity  of  powder 
in  a  square  cornered  box  of  practically  the  same 
size.  This  saves  our  government  and  us  one  box, 
and  the  packing  and  handling  of  that  box. 

For  forty  years  Freeman's  Face  Powder  has  been 

sold  at  a  uniform  price.     We  do 

not   want   to   increase  it.     Buying 

quality  in  quantity  protects  us  both 

and  helps  win  the  war. 

Remember — Freeman's    Face 

Powder    is   distinctively    a   quality    powder   that 

delights  the  most  fastidious. 

The  Freeman  guarantee — money  back  after  trial 

if  not  satisfied — still  holds  good. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters   or   miniature  box 

for  4  cents  stamps. 

Watch  for  the  square  box. 
FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  T    Cincinnati,  0. 


50  cents 

i  ncludes 

Government 

Tax 


MiniatureBottle 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift! 

The  most  concentrated  and  exquisite 

perfume  ever  made.  Produced  without  alcohol. 
A  aingrle  drop  lasts  days.  Bottles  like  the  pic* 
ture,  with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose  or  Lilac, 
SI. 60;  Lily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet.  $1.75. 
Sen  ij  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  miniature  bottle. 

flbwcrtJ'rops 

PERFUME  &  TOILCT^VATER 
The  above  also  comes  in  leBs  concentrated) 
'usual  perfume)  form  at  SI. 25  an  ounce  at 
dru«giBt3  or  by  mail;  with  two  new  odors, 
"Mon  Amour'rand  "Garden  Queen",  both 
verv  hne.  Send  $1.00  for  souvenir  box, five  25c 
bottles,  same  size  as  picture,  different  odors. 
Flower  Drops  Toilet  Water.better  than  most 
perfumes,  $1  25  large  bottle.  Sold  by  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York;  Marshall  Field.  Chicago; 
all  Liggett  Riker  Hejtcman  and  Owl  Drug 
Stores  and  best  druggists  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 
the  new  Spanish  perfume,  OZ.  bottle,  $2.00 

PAUL  RIEGER,     264     First  St.,  San  Francisco 


Exact  a 
of  bottle 
"ALCAZAR" 


Automatic   Thread    Guide 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Crocheting,  Knittting  and  Tatting 

made  easy.  Guides  the  thread.  Eliminates 
the  necessity  of  twisting  the  yarn  or  thread 
around  finder,  Produces  even  tension.  In- 
sures uniform  spacing.  Adjustable;  fits  any 
finger.  Nickel  Plated,  15c  each.  Silver 
Plated,  25ieach. 

SPECIAL  XMAS  OFFER 
Roman  Gold  Plated    -    50c  each        Sterling  Sliver  -  -    $1.00  each 

WRITE  TODAY ™Zhi±rrJ$Zunc?™{,-. S*S£%* 

Dept.  B  133  West  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  jo) 


wrought  in  a  transfer  from  Drury  Lane  to 
the  U.  S.  A. — playing  the  wife  of  an 
American  Admiral  rendered  by  gambling 
losses  an  easy  prey  of  German  spies; 
while  Mr.  Blackwell  is  an  American 
lieutenant.     Both  give  capital  performan- 


A  SOUL  WITHOUT  WINDOWS— 
AVorld 

Here  is  an  unusual  production,  reflect- 
ing both  simplicity  of  theme  and  sincerity 
in  that  theme's  development,  and  because 
of  those  two  qualities  a  real  and  convinc- 
ing story.  Ethel  Clayton  is  the  chief 
figure,  playing  the  adopted  daughter — of 
unknown  parentage — of  a  family  of 
Shakers.  Breaking  by  force  from  that 
narrow  life  the  young  girl  plunges  into 
the  real  world  and  an  ardent  and  honor- 
able love  to  the  discovery  that  her  un- 
known birth  bars  her  from  the  trust  and 
affection  of  the  family  of  the  man  she 
would  marry.  This  is  the  interesting 
problem,  and  its  solution  carries  the  story 
to  its  conclusion. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DUSK— Mutual 

Frances  Marion's  story  possesses  not 
only  dramatic  but  psychologic  power,  and 
is  that  muchly  desired  thing:  a  different 
play  for  a  Japanese  star,  who,  according 
to  the  traditions,  is  bound  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  single  theme.  Here  we  have  a 
Japanese  in  love  with  a  white  woman,  and 
still  in  love  with  her,  though  silently,  after 
seeing  her  married  to  a  man  of  her  own 
race.  Three  years  afterward  she  dies, 
even  as  he  is  amusing  himself  at  a  tea 
garden  with  another  woman.  Akira,  the 
Japanese,  promises  the  dying  girl  that  her 
baby  shall  fill  the.  place  in  his  heart  she 
once  occupied  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
child  he  devotes  his  life.  He  wins  the 
ultimate  chance  to  prove  his  vow  when 
the  baby's  father  commits  a  murder. 
Akira  takes  the  blame  to  save  the  baby's 
name,  and,  to  her  bewilderment,  he  is 
"shut  up  in  the  big  zoo."  Escaping,  he  is 
killed.  Then  his  spirit,  with  that  of  Ruth, 
the  dead  white  girl,  enters  "the  temple 
of  dusk."  The  Oriental  glamor  and  act- 
ing arts  of  Sessue  Hayakawa  give  reality 
to  this  tragic  tale  of  a  Samurai  born  out 
of  time,  and  Jane  Novak  and  Sylvia 
Breamer,  with  little  Mary  Jane  Irving, 
give  him  an  adequate  human  setting. 

THE  CLUTCH  OF  CIRCUM- 
STANCE— Vitagraph 

The  best  part  about  this  story  is  that  it 
starts  conventionally  and  ends  uncon- 
ventionally— that  is  to  say,  something  in 
the  manner  of  real  life.  Corinne  Griffith, 
a  young  player  of  delicacy,  beauty  and 
considerable  adroitness  in  the  expression 
of  varied  emotions,  plays  a  young  wife 
who  goes  into  the  theatrical  trade  to  pro- 
vide for  herself  and  her  injured  husband. 
Bye  and  bye  the  man  who  gave  her  her 
stage  chance  makes  the  usual  hint  that 
payment  would  be  appreciated.  Right 
here  the  story  makes  its  switch;  instead 
of  horrified  virtue  magnificently  rebuffing 


brassy  vice  you  see  a  real  love  begin  to 
regenerate  this  man,  a  canker  of  jealousy! 
eat  down  the  other,  and  a  great  struggle  i 
to  maintain  her  own  individuality  rise  in 
the  heart  of  the  girl.     The  man  who  be- 
gan badly  ends  well;  and  vice  versa. 

KILDARE  OF  THE  STORM— Metro 

King  Baggot,  returning  to  play  a  villain! 
seems  to  me  the  principal  personage  of 
this  Metro  production,  although  it  stars 
Emily  Stevens,  and  also  enlists  the  ser- 
vices of  that  excellent  leading  man, 
Crauford  Kent.  A  heavy  story,  with  con- 
siderable atrocious  detail  and  sordid 
villainy,  and  on  that  account  a  photoplay 
not  to  be  recommended.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  is  an  unpleasant  thing,  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant thing  well  acted. 

BOSTON  BLACKIE'S  PAL— Metro 

Here's   a   much   sweeter,   more  human 
story.     Boston  Blackie,  as  played  by  Bert 
Lytell,  is  an  ordinary  burglar,  who  works 
with    his    sweetheart    as    outside    "man." 
Engaged  at  his  essential  occupation,  he  is 
surprised  by  the  baby  of  the  house,  who 
toddles    downstairs    and    strikes    up    an 
acquaintance.     Blackie,  perforce,  amuses 
him  and  takes  him  upstairs  to  bed — wheiL 
he  overhears  plans  for  an  elopement  be-l 
tween  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  herl 
lover.     The  rest  of  the  play  includes  the! 
mysterious  ministration  of  the  thief  in  the  I 
restoration  of  this  broken  family — but  it  J 
also  brings  the  thief  a  valuable  strand  of  J 
pearls,     and — oh,     blessed     author! — hel 
doesn't  nobly  give  them  back  in  the  last! 
reel.     The  picture  goes  out  leaving  him  I 
looking      at      them,      wondering     .     .    .1 
Joev    Jacobs    is    "little    pal"    to    Blackie  I 
Lytell. 

JOHANNA  ENLISTS— Artcraft 

There  are  several  components  of  Maryl 
Tickford's  enduring  success,  not  the  least  I 
of  which  is  the  whole-souled  enthusiasm! 
she  gives  every  role.  In  "Johanna"  wel 
find  her  playing  a  miserable  little  country  I 
wench  upon  whose  two-by-four  amounB 
and  kitchen  delights  she  bestows  all  thel 
abandon  of  a  tragedy  queen  in  an  all-starB 
Shakespearean  cast.  This  makes  for  sucfl 
cess  because  it  makes  for  reality.  YouB 
believe  in  a  character  that  evidently  be-B 
lieves  in  itself;  Mary  Pickford  doesn'tB 
play;  she  lives.  "Johanna  Enlists"  wilfl 
set  no  creeks  on  fire,  but  it  is  rapid,  whole-> 
some,  patriotic  fun. 

EMBARRASSMENT  OF  RICHES  — 
Lillian  Walker 


Lillian  Walker  has  made  several  at 
tempts  to  come  back  to  her  pristine  favor, 
and  in  this  pleasant  comedy  she  is  nearer 
her  vehicles  and  her  characters  of  the  old 
days  than  at  any  time  since  she  played 
"Green  Stockings."  The  story  itself,  it's 
true,  isn't  much;  merely  the  legend  of  a 
rich  young  woman  who  has  to  imperson- 
ate her  own  secretary  to  ascertain  the  true 
status  of  her  young  man's  heart  and 
honor;  but  Miss  Walker  interprets  it  with 
charming  simplicity. 
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(Continued) 
vTVE  LA  FRANCE— Ince-Paramount 

Here  is  a  war  story  which,  while  it  con- 
ains  the  usual  amount  of  sentimental  and 
cary  hokum,  is  so  energetically  done  and 
xecuted  with  so  much  and  such  careful 
etail  that  it  becomes  strong  and  convinc- 
lg  entertainment.  We  find  Dorothy 
)alton  playing  Jenevieve  Bouchette,  a 
rench  motion  picture  actress  in  America, 
v'hile  we  are  unacquainted  with  an,v 
ranco-American  lady  stars,  it  seems 
lausible  enough  that  the  whole  story 
liould  move  with  the  now-aviating  lead- 
lg  man  to  a  chateau  behind  the  French 
nes,  and,  with  some  pardonable  coin- 
idences,  fetch  and  carry  in  great  shape 
o  a  gory  finish  for  the  Huns  and  a  satis- 
ictory  if  not  much  less  sanguinary  con- 
lusion  for  the  Yanks.  The  scenery  in  the 
rench  episode  actually  looks  like  a  ruined 
dateau,  and  Edmund  Lowe  plays  a  hero 
ithout  at  any  time  becoming  theatric;  a 
;at,  if  you  think  it  over.  Miss  Dalton 
erself  is  irreproachable  in  the  big  mo- 
lents  of  the  piece;  it  is  her  best  work 
lis  year.  However,  she  has  too  much 
the  grand  manner  in  the  preliminary 
pisode — too  much  prima-donna. 
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PECK'S  BAD  GIRL— Goldwyn 

Mabel  Normand,  as  the  village  cut-up, 

a   variety    of   pranks.      Rather   weak 

tuff,    in    substance,    and    not    developed 

ith  the  unerring  sense  of  humor  that 
vliss  Normand  once  got  in  her  direction, 
,ut    nevertheless    full    of    isolated    bits, 

orked  to  their  utmost  by  this  practiced 
omedienne  for  laughs — such  as  the  epi- 
bde  in  which,  for  spite,  she  puts  a  sign 
n  the  staid  village  bank  that  causes  a 
un  on  that  outraged  institution.  The 
iillage  itself,  built  in  Fort  Lee,  is  a  darned 
ood  actor. 

MONEY  MAD— Goldwyn 

Merely  a  melodrama  which  fits  Gold- 
'yn's  elusive  and  high-priced  star,  Mae 
larsh,  as  gracefully  and  effectively  as  a 
otato  sack  would  fit  a  lady  in  a  ball- 
corn.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  right  sort  of 
tory  and  the  right  sort  of  direction  for 
tfae  Marsh — we  admit  that — but  why 
his  tale  of  Occidental  avarice  and  Orien- 
al  cunning,  which  starts  with  the  murder 
t  the  heroine's  mother  by  her  step-father, 
bould  be  expected  to  fit  is  hard  to  under- 
tand,  unless  on  the  wild  principle  of  play- 
fig  a  40-to-i  shot  in  the  hope  of  an 
stounding  winning. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  WHEEL— 

Goldwyn 

Reginald  Barker  is  a  good  director,  yet 
vby  did  he  permit  some  of  the  things  we 
.ee  in  this  picture-story  of  a  female  good- 
'ellow  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  a 
-oung  American  wronely  accused?  Her- 
bert Rawlin?on,  at  Monte  Carlo,  plays 
it  the  gaming  wheel  as  if  he  were  shooi- 
ng craps  with  a  brunette  elevator  boy. 
Later  on,  in  a  cut-back,  we  see  a  woman 
iccidentally  shot  in  a  New  York  flat- — 
ind  all  of  the  bystanders  simply  walk  out 
md  lock  the  door  without  even  pausing  to 


Costly  Foods 

Cannot  Compare  with 
Quaker  Oats  in  Value 

Measure  your  food  by  calories,  the  energy  unit  which  our  Govern- 
ment adopts. 

The  average  man  at  average  work  needs  3,000  calories  per  day.    A 
boy  of  10  needs  1,800. 

The  problem  today  is  to  meet   those  needs  at  not  too  high  a  cost. 

This  is  how  Quaker  Oats  compares  with  some  foods  in  cost  per 
thousand  calories : 


Cost  of  1,000  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats 

5  cents 

In  Halibut 

53  cents 

In  Round  Steak     - 

-    41     " 

in  Canned  Salmon     - 

-    33     " 

In  Leg  of   Lamb 

48     " 

In  Canned  Corn 

30     " 

In  Veal  Cutlets     - 

-     57     " 

In  Canned  Peas 

-    54    " 

In  Salt  Cod 

78    " 

In  Potatoes 

13     " 

Thus  meat  foods  cost  from  8  to  10  times  Quaker  Oats  for  every  calory 
unit.    And  nearly  every  food  you  use  costs  vastly  more  than  oats. 

And  Quaker  Oats  is  vastly  better-balanced.    It  is  more  complete.    It  is 
rich  in  protein,  phosphorus,  lime  and  iron.  It  comes  close  to  the  ideal  food. 

Make  it  your  main  dish  at  breakfast.     Mix  it  with  your  flour  foods- 
The  more  you  use  the  more  you  save,  and  the  better  folks  are  fed. 


Just  the  Rich,  Flavory  Flakes 


Use  Quaker  Oats  because  of 
its  wondrous  flavor.  It  is  flaked 
from  queen  grains  only  —  just 
the    rich,    plump    oats.     We    get 


but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

When  this  extra  quality  costs 
no  extra  price,  it  is  due  to  your- 
self that  you  get  it. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


When    you    writ*   to   advertisers   please  mention    PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Are  your  Eyebrows  and  Lashes  as  Dark 
as  You  Would  Like  Them  to  be?  If  not 
You  can  Tint  Them  Beautifully  With 


^c&rtz-ine 


It  adds  wonderfully  to  your  beauty  charm  and 
expression  for  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  to  be 
slightly  darker  than  your  hair.  COLOR-INE 
makes  them  appear  naturally  dark.  If  you  will 
examine  your  eyelashes  very  closely  you  will  find 
that  the  tipendsare  verv  light  and  scarcely  show 
up  at  all.  COLOR-INE  will  darken  them  and 
make  them  appear  much  longer  and  thicker.  It 
is  impossible  to  detect  COLOR-INE  after  it  has 
been  applied  as  directed. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  preparation  which 
would  darken  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  perma- 
nently, as  it  would  have  to  be  so  strong  that  it 
would  prove  injurious.  COLOR-INE  is  so  mild 
that  it  is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  one  application 
will  last  several  days.  More  convenient  and  sat- 
isfactory to  use  than  the  ordinary  eyebrow  pencil. 
Thousands  of  our  customers  use  it  regularly 
with  very  satisfying  results. 

PRICE  50c  for  bottle  sufficient  to  last  several  months. 
Mailed  complete  with  earners  hair  brush  for  applying, 
under  plain  cover,  onreceiptof  price.  Remit  by  coin, 
U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order. 

Order  a  trial  bottle  today  and  if  it  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory in  every  way  we  want  you  to  send  it  right  back 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  in  full. 
Maybell  Beauty  Booklet  "The  Woman  Beautiful," 
Mailed  FREE  with  every  order. 
MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  Ocpt.10,  4305  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago 


No  Woman  Can  Resist 
This  HERMO  Bargain 

To  acquaint  women  of  fashion  every- 
where with  the  distinctive  virtues  of 

HERMO     ALMOND     CREAM     unequalled     for 

eleanintf, freshening  and  invigorating  the  skin, 
HERMO    FACE    PO*DER,    daintily  perfumed, 
(hesh,  white  and  b] 


parte 


ftti'i. 


highest  quality,  adhi 
we  make  this  attract.  -  - 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
We  will  send,  postpaid, a  full  size 
SI. HO  box  of  Uermo  Face  Powder 
a  foil  size  60c jarofHermo  Almond 
Cream,  and  Beauty  Book      l-uide 
to  Beauty."  full  $1.50  worth  for 
SI.     Send  $1    today    as    oiler    13 
limited.     State   shade  of  powder 
wanted.  Every  article  tcuaranteed 
toplease.  Remit  by  money  order, 
currency. or  U.S.  stamps.    Money 
refunded  If  diseatisfied. 
HERMO  CO.,  542  E.63rd  St..  Dept.  112.   CHICAGO 


Cultivate 
Your  Beauty 


Have  o  youthful  appearance,  clear  com- 
plex* OD,  magnetic  eyes,  pretty  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  graceful  neck  and  chin,  luxu- 
riant hair,  attractive  hands,  comfortable 
feel  Remove  wrinkles,  lines,  pimples,  blackheads, 
strengthen  saicnintr  facial  muscles— all  through  fol- 
lowing our  simple  direction-..  'II- 
BO.  No  druv3.no  bin  expense  and  quick  results.  Send 
for  latest  catalog  and  many  Beauty  Hints-all  free. 

GRACE    MILDRED    CULTURE    COURSE 

Dept.  17,  624  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(A  Hratvh  of  Susanna  <    .  v  >/,  '  i  Work) 


Learn  at  Home  to 
Write  Short  Stories 

You  can  learn  how  to  write  short  stories,  photoplays, 

and  newspaper  articles  ritfht  in  your  home.  Jack  London) 
saioso.  llo'hM  endorsed  thUer.urse  of  training.  Ss.uuu  a 
year  i  i  a  pmall  income  for  a  pood  pbort  story  writer.  Personal 
instruction.     Manuscripts  carefully  edited. 

Write  for  Free  Book  fZd  8££  SSK^StSfSS. 

oay  about  learning  how  to  writ©  at  home.  Special  offer 
now  being  made.    No  oblliraHona.    Write  today.  .    . 

flojBierlnatrtute^hoi^toryDr^^Dept^ 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

'Be  en  expert  wrestler.    Learn  at.  home  from  the  ■ 
world's  undefeated  champion  and  his  famous  trainer  I 

.Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Burns  J 

Quickly  learned   by  mail  at   home.    Know   the  I 

art   of   self-defense   and    jla-jftSQ.     Have    perfect  I 

Ihealth.   Learn  how  to  defend    yourself.    Handle  big  I 

RBSTLiNOtmen  with  ease. Send  for  free  book. State  your  see.  | 

■  HRALTfl|  Farmer  Burns  1539  BamgeBldg.,  Omaha.  Neb.  I 
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see  if  her  injury  is  mortal,  or  so  much  as 
touching  her.  Inasmuch  as  the  lady  is 
the  hero's  wife  an  incident  like  this  is 
simply  incredible.  The  time  lapses,  too, 
are  bad,  although  the  director  must  not  be 
blamed  for  faults  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  cutting-room.  In  mounting,  in 
costuming,  in  scenic  and  location  detail, 
the  photoplay  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Miss  Farrar  is  beautiful.  So  is  Mr.  Raw- 
linson.  Violet  Heming  is  varied,  expres- 
sive, emotional.  A  dull,  uninspired  story 
had  the  crowning  misfortune  of  unex- 
plained careless  treatment.  With  the 
proper  material  this  outfit  could  have 
accomplished  almost  anything. 

A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE— 
Pathe 

Fannie  Ward's  Japanese  picture  is  a 
triumph  of  lighting,  of  scenic  groupings, 
of  picturesque  costuming  and  location. 
The  story  itself  is  more  or  less  conven- 
tional, and  concerns  the  adventures  of 
Yuki,  a  little  Japanese  who  ends  a  dismal 
domesticity  by  running  away  and  marry- 
ing an  American.  Butterflyish  happen- 
ings of  one  sort  and  another  follow  each 
other,  with  considerable  native  plotting 
veiling  the  eventual  peaceful  finish.  Miss 
Ward  apparently  does  not  attempt  to  play 
a  Japanese;  she  is  a  quaint  figurante  in 
kimona  and  long-painted  eyes,  and  is  con- 
tent to  be  international  rather  than 
national. 

HE  COMES  UP  SMILING— 
Artcraft 

Douglas  Fairbanks'  best  piece  in  six 
months  is  from  a  Bohemian  original  by 
Emil  Mytray.  The  late  Byron  Ongley 
translated  this,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  played 
it  with  considerable  success  on  the.  stage. 
While  the  play,  as  a  play,  has  suffered  con- 
siderably in  being  transferred  from  foot- 
lights to  acrobacy,  enough  of  plot,  sus- 
pense and  surprise  remain  to  make  an 
enjoyable  entertainment.  After  a  series 
of  misadventures  Mr.  Fairbanks  finds  him- 
self the  heir  of  a  disconsolate  bank  cashier 
whose  only  living  confidant  was  a  canary, 
lately  escaped.  Miss  Marion,  in  providing 
the  scenario,  got  in  the  specified  number 
of  jumps,  but  she  also  hid  a  few  dramatic 
elements  behind  bush,  trees,  rock  or  what- 
ever. Mr.  Fairbanks  has  little  Marjorie 
Daw  as  his  leading  woman,  and  the  erudite 
Bull  Montana,  a  poet  of  the  muscles,  has 
a  thinking  role. 

THE  SOURCE— Paramount 

The  old  story  of  a  decadent  young 
man  who  redeems  himself  in  a  lumber 
camp,  performed  this  time  by  Wallace 
Reid  and  friends.  Didn't  J.  Warren  Ker- 
rigan do  a  bit  like  this  not  long  ago? 
We're  sure  Charlie  Ray  did,  in  "Sudden 
Tim,"  which  was  by  the  same  author — 
K  el  land.  The  Lasky  company  did  not 
neglect  to  spend  money  in  search  of  a  real 
location  when  taking  this  picture,  and  it 
shows  it.  The  best  part  was  Wallie's 
bearded  preamble,  in  which  he  really 
characterized.      I    thought   it   remarkable 


how  a  mere  shave  also  gave  him  a  Broad- 
way haircut.  Ann  Little  is  an  admirable 
opposite  to  Mr  Reid,  and  James  Cruze  is 
ye  compleat  heavy.  A  remarkable  comedy 
bit  is  played  by  Raymond  Hatton, 
the  spyglass  detective  and  reporter  for 
the  whole  district. 


IN  BRIEF: 

"Out  of  a  Clear  Sky"  (Paramount) 
Marguerite  Clark,  in  a  refreshing  little 
romance  of  wood  and  field,  with  a  foreign 
overtone  not  unexpected  in  these  days  of 
world-brotherhood. 

"The  Better  Half"  (Select)  Once  to 
every  woman  may  be  said  of  the  dual 
role.  To  many  it  comes  often.  Alice 
Brady  gets  hers  here,  playing  twin  sisters. 
An  interesting  romance  of  rather  unusual 
scheme  for  the  screen. 

"Wives  of  Men"  (Pioneer)  If  you  can 
ignore  the  story  you  will  enjoy  the  strong, 
vital  work  of  Florence  Reed  and  Frank 
Mills;  generally  realistic  in  spite  of  their 
material. 

"The  Law  of  the  North"  (Ince-Fara- 
mount)  A  sumptuously  mounted,  well 
photographed  and  well  acted  story  of  the 
Canadian  woods  and  lakes.  The  story 
itself  is  reminiscent  and  inferior  to  its 
equipment.  The  part  of  Alain  de  Mont- 
calm is  not  exactly  in  the  type  of  its  por- 
trayer,  Charles  Ray. 

"In  Pursuit  of  Polly"  (Paramount) 
One  of  those  yarns  of  innocent  complica- 
tion which  used  to  get  us  so  breathless 
before  the  Big  Thing  happened.  I  wonder 
if  our  little  one-time  thrills  will  ever  thrill 
us  again?  Billie  Burke  is  charmingly 
disposed  in  the  central  character. 

"A  Law  Unto  Herself"  (Paralta) 
Louise  Glaum,  playing  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  emotion  a  heavy  but  straight- 
running  story  of  German  villainy  ami 
exalted  French  patriotism  whose  time  of 
action  embraces  two  generations. 

"Prisoners  of  the  Pines"  (Hampton)  I 
Warren  Kerrigan,  in  something  carefully 
put  on,  and  pretty  to  look  at,  but  so  lack- 
ing in  story  value  that  it  is  like  a  spirit 
without  a  body — or  vice  versa. 

"The  Girl  Who  Came  Back"  (Parai. 
mount)  Complicated  plays  of  continental 
life  are  being  written  every  day  by  globe- 
trotters who  have  never  been  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Why,  then,  when  "Leah 
Kleschna"  was  to  be  done  was  it  given  an 
obvious  nickel-plate  of  American  sur- 
rounding? Ethel  Clayton  has  Mrs. 
Fiske's  old  role. 

"The  Eyes  of  Julia  Deep"  (Mutual) 
Mary  Miles  Minter's  type  of  plays  like 
her  age,  remains  unchanged.  Here  is  the 
standard  type,  in  which  Miss  Minter  plays 
iust  the  same  tender  and  alluring  younj 
bud  that  she  has  always  played.  And 
what's  more,  to  apparently  the  same  effect 
and  popularity. 

"A  Hoosier  Romance"  (Selig)  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  wrote  the  original,  and 
the  adroit  Colin  Campbell,  who  directed, 
has  retained  much  of  his  humanity  in 
pathos  and  comedy.  The  piquant  charm 
of  Colleen  Moore,  and  the  homely,  con- 
vincing realism  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
its  chief  matters  of  personal  appeal. 
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"Mystic  Faces"  (Triangle)  If  Triangle 
will  cultivate  Jack  Abbe,  giving  him  good 
direction  and  at  least  fair  material,  they 
will  find  a  new  star  in  their  hands.  This 
melodrama,  which  carries  no  great  con- 
viction, will  please  the  average  audience 
simply  because  of  the  Japanese  boy's 
lovable  personality — whether  the  audience 
knows  what  the  pleasing  quality  is  or  not. 

"The  Secret  Code."  (Triangle)  J.  Bar- 
ney Sherry,  one  of  the  great  pillars  of 
the  old  Triangle,  is  indeed  hard  put  to  it 
for  parts  nowadays.  Here  he  is,  with 
Gloria  Swanson,  in  a  play  which  the  two 
of  them  make  decidedly  better. 

"A  Woman  of  Impulse"  (Paramount) 
Lina  Cavalieri,  the  beautiful  singing 
actress,  may  some  day  get  a  genuine 
motion  picture  story  which  will  also  be 
suited  to  her  great  gifts  of  beauty  and 
rather  individual  expressions  of  emotion. 
With  it  she  may  get  a  director  who  under- 
stands her  and  possesses  the  faculty  of 
making  her  acting  convincing.  If  she 
does,  watch  the  full-armed  birth  of  a 
genuine  screen  favorite.  It  is  certain  that 
she  has  unique  gifts,  never  yet  properly 
exploited.  "A  Woman  of  Impulse"  is 
neither  good  nor  bad;  it  leaves  no  par- 
ticular impression. 

"The  Silent  Woman"  (Metro)  Edith 
Storey,  in  a  much  stronger  vehicle  than 
she  has  had  for  many  months.  If  you 
haven't  seen  this,  look  in  on  it.  You  will 
like  it. 

"The  Road  to  France"  (World)  A  war 
story  which  is  different.  It  tells,  not  of 
war  there  and  queer  conspiracies  here,  but 
of  the  stirring  nights  and  days  attendant 
upon  the  building  of  our  bridge  of  ships. 
A  realistic  sort  of  romance. 

"T'Other  Fair  Charmer"  (World)  An 
amusing  though  unlikely  sort  of  story,  fea- 
turing Louise  Huff. 

"The  Brazen  Beauty"  (Universal)  Prin- 
cipally observable — the  story  is  a  pot- 
pourri of  old  situations — because  of  the 
good  work  of  Priscilla  Dean  as  the  solid- 
ivorv  outlander. 

"Her  Man"  (Pathe)  Back  to  the  feud, 
our  old  friend,  all  but  completely  killed 
off  by  his  momentary  heir,  the  plotting 
Hun.  Elaine  Hammerstein  is  the  pretty 
centerpiece,  and  the  story  is  a  convincing 
hour-passer. 

"Lafayette,  We  Come!"  (Perret  Pro- 
ductions) A  subject  of  enthusiastic  patri- 
otic appeal,  especially  notable  for  the 
genuine  artistic  manner  of  its  treatment. 
Dolores  Cassinelli  and  E.  K.  Lincoln 
undertake  the  chief  duties. 

"The  Border  Raiders"  (Diando-Pathe) 
A  serial  cut  down  to  merely  the  explosions. 
If  you  can  dispense  with  a  story  you  may 
enjoy  five  reels  of  exclamation  points. 
George  Larkin  and  Betty  Compson,  who 
was  much  more  at  home  as  a  comedienne, 
dodtre  the  falling  walls  of  the  plot. 

"Sauce  for  the  Goose"  (Select)  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  very  ancient  plot. 
Constance  Talmadge's  personality  con- 
trives many  moments  of  charm.  Walter 
Edwards'  direction  helps.  Harrison  Ford 
is  a  further  asset.  But  you  cannot  make 
a  six-ounce  comedy  weigh  a  hundred 
pounds  by  putting  a  foot  on  the  scales. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  the  authors  of 
this  one  have  done. 
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"America's  Leading  Furriers" 


A  PARIS  MODEL 

Designed  by  the  Collaboration  of 
Drecoll  with  H.  Jaeckel  &  Sons 

AT  a  most  opportune  time,  when  it  is  both  economical 
and  patriotic  to  wear  furs  instead  of  woolen  wraps,  Paris 
demonstrates  anew  that  she  is  America's  great  fur  ally. 
Our  exhibition  of  new  Fall  and  Winter  Furs  shows,  in 
the   largest   assortment  of  models  we   have  ever  imported, 
the    efficient   collaboration  of  our  own  representative  with 
the  Parisian  creators: 


Callot 

Paquin 

Jenny 

Cheruit 

Bernard 

Doucet 

Drecoll 

Lanvin 

Aviotti 

The  combination  of  the  expert  fur  knowledge  of  this  house  and  the 
inspiration  of  these  masters  of  style  has  produced  the  richest  and  most 
graceful  fur  garments  possible  to  make. 


AECKEL 
S-SONS 


16-18-20  West  32nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


£2" 


(Our  Only  Address) 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED 


The   Patriotic  Christmas  Gift  of 
1918.     Invest  your  XMAS  money  in 

Liberty  Bonds  and  Diamonds — help  win  the 
war  by  cutting  out  all  wasteful  spending !  Buy- 
ing Diamonds  is  patriotic,  because  it  means 
money  for  Uncle  Sam's   Taxes  and   Bonds. 

The  Barnard  Mail  Plan 


1.  Send  No  Money 

We  show  you  anything  in  our  vast  stock, 
right  in  your  home,  bank  or  express  office, 
without  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy. 

2.  Money  Back  Guarantee 

A  legal  cash  refund  contract  to  buy  back 
any  diamond  we  sell  within  one  year;  and 
exchange  at  full  value  at  any  time.  Carat, 
quality  and  value  all  legally  certified. 

3.  Direct  Import  Prices 

All  middlemen  eliminated,  and  only  one 
small  profit  between  you  and  the  dia- 
mond cutters  instead  of  three  large 
profits.  Just  compare  our  prices  honestly 
quoted  by  the  carat,  and  you  will  see 
an  enormous  saving. 


Liberty  Bond 
Special 

Illustrated  above. 
3/8-3/64  carat  Blue 
Wesselton  Engage- 
ment Quality  'Am- 
erican Beauty"  Sol- 
itaire, a  $75  ring  for 
one  $50  Liberty  Bond  of 
any    issue,   or   in    cash 


Liberty  Bond 
Special 

Blue-White  perfect 
cut  diamond,  5/8- 
5/64  carat,  Engage- 
ment Quality.  Set  in 
14K  carved  ring,  rose 
tint.  A  $160  ring  for 
one  $100  Liberty  Bond 
of  any  issue,  or  in  cash 


$51.00         $102.00 

14  karat  solid  gold   high   prong  "American 
Beauty"  Engagement  solitaire  ring.    Set  with 
any  size  or  quality  diamond,  $5  to  $2,000. 
%.  carat  $15  to  $   55        %  carat  $60  to  $225 
X  carat    38  to     160        1    carat    88  to     388 

FREE 

De  Luxe  Book  of 
DIAMONDS 

A  costly  bound   book  free 
for  the  asking.     Profusely  il- 
lustrated,  full  of  facts   and 
helps  for  the  diamond  buyer 
who  wants   most  diamond- 
value  for  his  money.  Shows 
thousands  of    bargains  which 

re     made     Barnard  -  Diamond 

Headquarters  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  lowest  prices. 

Barnard  fr  Co.-4 

IDkuKndl  Headquarters 


FREE  DIAMOND  BOOK   COUPON 


BARNARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  4288-P 

N.  W.  Cor.  State  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago 
Without  expense  or  obligation,  please  send  me. 
Free,  postage  paid,  De  Luxe  Diamond  Book. 


■     City State I 


Why  Merely  Mangle  the  Truth? 

Words  of  encouragement  to  the  ambitious  moving  picture 
publicity    Munchhausen,   seeking    the   right   way   to   go. 

'Sv   Leigh   Metcalfe 


Mr.  Richard  Jones-Jones,  Publicity 
Director,  The  Enn-Gee  Film  Co., 
Fadeout,  California. 

Dear  Dickey  Boy: 

Tickled  to  death  to  learn  that  you 
have  at  last  attained  a  long-yearned- 
for  publicity  job.  Go  to  it,  boy — I'm 
with  you  heart  and  soul!  With  that 
little  old  imagination  of  yours  running 


hosiery      department — don't     stop     at 
that.    Write  it  something  like  this: 

"Miss  Theda  Wheelbara,  popular  vam- 
pire actress  of  the  Enn-Gee  forces,  re- 
cently created  a  new  vogue  in  footwear  as 
a  result  of  her  justly  famous  generosity. 
After  giving  the  greater  part  of  her  ward- 
robe to  the  Working  Girls'  Home,  Miss 
Wheelbara  discovered  she  had  not  re- 
served any  shoes  or  slippers.  Determined 
to  attend  church  the  next  morning  (make 
it  happen  on  a  Saturday  night,  Dick)  the 
actress  borrowed  a  pair  of  rubber  boots 
from  the  janitor  and  in  them  walked  to 
services.  This  unique  innovation  created 
a  great  stir  among  the  congregation — so 
great  a  stir  that  the  society  leaders  took 
up  the  fad,  and  now  rubber  boots  for 
church-going  are  quite  the  proper  thing  in 
Fadeout's  most  fashionable  circles." 


I  hope  you  understand  what  I'm 
driving  at,  Dickey  boy.  Make  the 
people  sit  up  and  adjust  their  spec- 
tacles. Don't  interest  them;  dum- 
found  them.  Here  are  a  few  illustra- 
tions to  make  my  point  clear.  Use 
'em  if  you  care  to.  Fill  in  the  names 
to  suit. 


Admirers  of  Miss 


Enn- 


Every 


" — has  shaved  off  the  right  half  of  his  mustache." 

on  all  cylinders  you  should  win  the 
Munchhausen  crest  without  trouble. 

Publicity  writing  is  a  great  field. 
It  could  be  made  greater,  I  believe, 
were  you  fellows  given  about  50  per 
cent  more  latitude  for  imagination. 
Creation  slipped  a  cog  by  throwing 
Verne  into  a  previous  generation.  Gad, 
boy!  think  of  the  press  stories  he  could 
have  cooked  up! 

Take  a  little  tip  from  a  rooter  on  the 
side  lines;  from  one  who  believes  that 
movie  press  agent  stories  should  enter- 
tain more  than  accurately  inform. 
Why  insist  on  plausibility?  Why  be  a 
court  reporter  when  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs and  Rider  Haggard  need  never 
worry  over  the  rent  coming  due? 

They  allow  you  fellows  to  stretch  a 
point  in  doping  a  story  about  your 
actresses  and  actors.  Why  merely 
mangle  veracity  in  the  cogs  of  your 
typewriter?  Commit  full-strength 
murder.  When  you  get  an  idea,  multi- 
ply it  by  two. 

If  Theda  Wheelbara  is  credited  with 
having  given  her  19 17  evening  gowns 
to  little  Orphan  Annie  of  the  woman's 

advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Gee  romantic  actress,  best  known  for  her 
work  in  "The  Romance  of  Two  Curls," 
will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
she   can   neither   read   nor  write.       Miss 

explains  this  by  declaring  she  was 

born  and  reared  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 


Mr 


the    handsome, 


manly  Enn-Gee  actor,  recently  exhibited 
his  splendid  courage  when  he  arrived 
home  to  find  his  house  in  flames.  In  a 
midst  of  a  group  of  3  per-cent  heroes, 
standing  well  out  of  the  fire  lines,  was  his 
wife,  screaming  that  their  seventeen  chil- 
dren, including  the  twins,  were  trapped  in 
the  house.  Without  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion, the  brave  man  dived  into  the  burn- 
ing bungalow  and  rushed  out  with  the , 
twins.  One  by  one,  he  brought  out  the 
rest  of  his  family  and  all  were  revived. 


-,  Enn-Gee's  popu- 


Miss 

lar  ingenue,  now  at  work  on  the  picture 
beautiful,  "Whose  Nose?"  cannot  bear  to 
see  teamsters  whipping  their  horses. 
Such  an  act  was  in  progress  recently  in 
front    of   the   Enn-Gee    studios   as    Miss 

■   was   leaving    for   luncheon.     She 

berated  the  driver  strenuously,  when,  to 
her  surprise,  the  fellow  got  off  his  wagon 
and  said:  'Well,  leddy,  if  you  can  give 
this  here  plug  any  better  treatment  than 
I  does,  he's  yours."  And  the  teamster 
actually  unhitched  the  animal  and  handed 
the  bridle  to  the  actress.  Then,  picking 
up  the  shaft  of  the  light  wagon,  he  trotted 
briskly  off  down  the  street,  leaving  Miss 

standing  there,  mouth  agape,  hold- 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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STUDIO  DIRECTORY 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  the  addresses  of  film  com- 
panies we  give  the  principal  ones  below. 
The  first  is  the  business  office;  (s)  indi- 
cates a  studio ;  in  some  cases  both  are 
at  one  address. 

AMERICAN  FILM  MFC.  CO..  6227  Broadway, 
Chicago;   Santa  Barbara.    Cal.    (s) . 

ARTCRAFT  PICTURES  CORP..  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  516  W.  5  4th  St.,  New  York 
City  (s)  ;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (s) ;  Hollywood. 
Cal.    (s). 

BOBERT  BRUNTON  STUDIOS.  5300  Melrose 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

CHIAIO.ES  CHAPLIN  STUDIOS.  La  Brea  and  De 
Longprc  Aves..   Hollywood,   Calif. 

CHRISTIE  FILM  CORP.,  Sunset  Blvd.  and  Gowev 
St..  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

ESSA-NAY  FILM  MFG.  CO..  1333  Argyle  St.. 
Chicago,    (s). 

FAIRBANKS  PICTURES  CORP.,  6284  Selma  Ave.. 
Hollywood.    Calif. 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS  FILM  CO..  485  Fifth  Ave.. 
Now  York  City;  128  W.  56th  St.,  New  York 
City.  (s). 

FOX  FILM  CORP.,  130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York 
City;  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  (s)  ; 
Fort  Lee,  N.   J.    (si . 

GAUMONT,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

GOLDWYN  FILM  CORP.,  16  E.  4  2nd  St..  New 
York  City;  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J.    (s). 

THOMAS  INCE  STUDIO,  Culver  City.  Cal. 

KLEINE,    GEORGE.     166    N.    State    St.,    Chicago. 

LASKY    FEATURE    PLAY    CO.,    485    Fifth    Ave.. 
.      New   York    City:    6284    Selma  Ave..    Hollywood. 
Cal.   (s). 

METRO  PICTURES  CORP.,  1476  Broadway,  New 
York  City:  3  W.  61st  St..  New  York  City  (s) ; 
1025   Lillian   Way,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


MUTUAL     FILM     CORP. 
York  City. 


160  0     Broadway,     New 


PATHE  EXCHANGE,  IND.,  25  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City;  ASTRA  FILM  CORP..  1  Congress 
St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  (s)  ;  ROLIN  FILM  CO., 
605  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (s)  ; 
PARALTA  STUDIO,  5300  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  (s). 

ROTHACKER  FILM  MFG.  CO..  1339  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111.  (s). 

SELECT  PICTURES  CORP..  729  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

SELIG  POLYSCOPE  CO.,  Western  and  Irving  Park 
Blvd.,   Chicago   (s) . 

SELZNICK.  LEWIS  T..  ENTERPRISES  INC.,  729 
Seventh  Ave..  New  York  City. 

TRIANGLE  COMPANY,  1437  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  Culver  City.  Cal.    (s). 

UNIVERSAL  FILM  MFG.  CO.,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  Universal  City,  Cal.;  Coytcsvill  , 
X.   J.    (s). 

VITAGRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  E.  15th 
St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Holly- 
wood.   Cal.    (s). 

WnARTON,    INC.,    Ithaca,    N.    Y.    (s). 

WORLD  FILM  CORP.,  130  W.  46th  St..  New 
York  City:  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 


"What  Do  You  Know?" 

Never  mind  how  strong  you  are. 

The  boss  is  looking  for  brains,  not  brawn. 

It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  healthy  and  hard  as  nails,  but  when  the  boss 
wants  a  man  for  a  big  job,  the  kind  that  pays  real  money,  it's  what 
you  know  that  counts. 

Right  now  the  Government  and  employers  everywhere  are  looking  for  men  with 
special  training — men  who  can  do  some  one  thing  well; 

How  about  you?  Are  you  ready  for  one  of  these  positions?  Have  you  an 
expert  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  work? 

If  you  haven't  special  training,  get  it  ?iow! 

You  can  do  it  without  losing  a  minute  from  work,  or  a  wink  of  sleep,  without 
hurrying  a  single  meal,  and  with  plenty  of  time  left  for  recreation.  You  can  do  it 
in  one  hour  after  supper  each  night,  right  at  home,  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

Yes — You  Can  Win  Success  in  an  Hour  a  Day 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  proved  it.  The  designer  of  the  Packard  "Twin-Six"  and 
hundreds  of  other  Engineers  climbed  to  success  through  I.  C.  S.  help.  The  builder  of  the 
great  Equitable  Building,  and  hundreds  of  Architects  and  Contractors  won  their  way  to  the 
top  through  I.  C.  S.  spare-time  study.  Many  of  this  country's  foremost  Advertising  and  Sales 
Managers  prepared  for  their  present  positions  in  spare  hours  under  I.  C.  S.  instruction. 

For  27  years  men  in  offices,  stores,  shops,  factories,  mines,  railroads,  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
— in  every  line  of  technical  and  commercial  work — have  been  winning  promotion  and  increased 
salaries  through  the  I.  C.  S.  Over  100,000 
men  and  women  are  getting  ready  right  tionv 
in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead ! 

Your  Chance  Is  Here! 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will 
come  to  you.  No  matter  what  your  handicaps, 
or  how  small  your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to 
meet  your  circumstances.  No  matter  how 
limited  your  previous  education,  the  simply 
written,  wonderfully  illustrated  I.  C.  S.  text- 
books make  it  easy  to  learn.  No  matter  what 
career  you  may  choose,  some  one  of  the  280 
I.  C.  S.  Courses  will  6urely  suit  your  needs. 

Make  Your  Start  Now! 

When  everything  has  been  made  easy  for 
you — when  one  hour  a  day  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will 
bring  you  a  bigger  income,  more  comforts, 
more  pleasures  and  all  that  success  means — 
can  you  afford  to  let  another  single  priceless 
hour  of  spare  time  go  to  waste?  Make  your 
6tart  right  now!  This  is  all  we  ask:  With- 
out cost,  without  obligating  yourself  in  any 
way,  put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help 
you.     Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


r—  —  —  — •  — TI«R    OUT    HEBE—   ^—   ^—   ^—    — 

!  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  6492,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
Explain,  without  obligating  me.  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


Electrlo  Lighting  and  Itvs. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Sliop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
Stirrerlng    and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENU'H 
STATIONARY  I  \<1IM  IK 
Marine  Engineer 

HShlp   Draftsman 

.  ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  llnllder 

ArrhlCcx-t  in-ill   Draftsman 

Concrete  Builder 
^Structural  Engineer 
_  l'M)MIIIN(lANI)  HEATING 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

TeitlleOferieerorSnpt. 

CHEMIST 


^SALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

3  BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

.  Railway  Accountant 

J  Commercial  Law 

3 GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOI1ILE  nrEHATIMl 
A  in. •  Repairing 
Navigation        IQSpsnlsb 
AflltlCUI.'lUIIE  Intrench 
Ponltrr  Hailing;  lUltallan 


Name 

Present 

Occupation- 
Street 
and  No 


I  «ty_ 

When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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FREE 


Buy  DIAMONDS 
^Direct! 

Buytncr  genuine  diamonds  at  dia- 
mond hrudqu alters  offers  you  more 
than  a  double  advantage:     First,  it 
ruts  out  all  intermediate  profits, Ru- 
ng you  better  value  at  a  saving  in 
price:  Second.  as  ilinmuiul  specialists 
iw-   tort' saw   that  the    war  would  Send 
prices  sky  hiflrh,  and  we  imported  for 
spot  cash   on  a  very    larwre  scale.     You 
Set  the  benefit  of  enormous  savings.    If 
you  don't  see  a  saving  of   at  least  25  per 
cent  in   the  diamond  1  send  you  for  free 
examination.  Send  It  Back. 

Secret  Locket 
eal  Bind 

j  of  your  dear  one    J. 


For  photo  of  your  dear  o, 
,    The  men  in  uniform  wear  tho 
Solid  Gold  NewOctasron-shapod 

King  as  illustrated.  Spe-  (P  r\    nr 

&£  ^redactors  , -.W./D 

bngraving  free  of  charge     fj 

^  der  by.number  AS48.         \J^~ 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

)ur  new  1918-19  Holiday  Catalog  is 
irger  and  more  bcautitully  Illustrated 
an  ever,  and  is  a  wonderful  guide  to 
i  selection  of  diamonds  and  the  latest 
Bs  in  gift  jewelry,  Everv  article  h&9 
remarkably  distinctive  B. 
-utter  &  Sons  quality  and  work-  ,, 

Winamp^  no  matter  what  price;  ev- 
ery sale  is  backed  by  our  iron-clad 
money -back  guarantee 
•  -ml  our  39  years  as  spe- 
cialists m  diamonds,  jew-         ,\i',|||,,,  , 
elry  and  watches.  Send  fni  ', 

your  catalogue    n,v    •  ,.  ^ •-»-.■  //> 

■  '-  is  '    v'-ed.  "    /&^fr^''Z, 


{ Tooth  R.r, 

^92°-° 

*I25_^^|_ 

Above     Rmtfa 

all    14  Karat  set 

With    full  cut    BLUE   WHITE 

DIAMONDS.  Very    Brilliant    and    ex 

,    ceptional     Values  Cluster   Rintfa  are 

set     in   Platinum    disc    to    look    like  Sc 


B.GUTrER»SONS«lr>.t§."rl 


■lM-HWlU'l 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


^^HOTECTOf 


Affords  instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints,  hides  irregu- 
larities of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe;  no  larger  size  re- 
quired. Over  one-half  million  in  use.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer 
or  druggist.  Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  No  pay 
if  no  relief.     State  size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 
First  National  Bank  Bide..  Oept.  35.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


V2  PRICE  $2:50 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

IF  YOU  CAN  TELL  IT 
FROM  A  GENUINE  DIA- 
MOND SEND  IT  BACK. 

To  prove  to  you  that  our  blue- 
white  MEXICAN  DIAMOND 
closely  resembles  the  finest 
genuine  South  African  Diamond,  with  same  DAZZLING 
KAINBOW-HUED  BRILLIANCY  (Guaranteed 20 yrs.). 
we  will  send  above  Ladies  Tiffany  Ring  with  one  carat 

f:em  (Catalogue  price  S4.9S)  for  Half-Prlee  to  Introduce, 
2.50;  or  Bame  thing  but  Gents  Heavy  Tooth  Belcher  Ring 
(Catalogue  price  $6.26)  for  $3.10.  Mountings  are  our 
finest  12kt.  gold  filled  quality.  Mexican  Diamonds  are 
GUARANTEED  20  YEARS.  SENO  NO  MONEY. 
Simplv  clip  out  this  advertisement  and  we  will  ship  by 
mail  C.  O.  D.  If  not  entirely  pleased  return  within  TWO 
DAYS  for  money  back  less  actual  handling  chargeB. 
Give  size.  Act  quick.  Offer  limited.  Only  one  to  cus- 
tomer. Catalogue  FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO. 
CB2  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

{Exclusive  controllers  Genuine  Mexican   Diamonds) 

DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-septic  Ear  Drums  restored  my  bearing 
and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  doit  for 
jrou.  They  are  Tiny  Megnphones.  Cannot 
be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put  in.  easy  to 
take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforts."  Inei- 
pensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 


Why  Merely  Mangle  the  Truth? 

( Concluded) 

ing  the  bridle  as  the  aged  steed  swayed     street  cleaners.     As  far  back,  as  I  can  re 
weakiy  across  the  sidewalk.  member  1  have  had  a  passion  for  gettira 

down  on  my  knees  with  mop  and  bucket.' 


Miss 


-,  popular  emotional 


actress  in  the  Enn-Gee  stalls,  has  solved 
the  bugbear  of  carrying  heavy  knitting 
bags.  "I  buy  my  wool  in  the  form  of 
sweater  coats,"  she  explains.  "When  I 
go  out,  I  merely  don  a  sweater  coat  and 
start  my  knitting  from  the  coat  itself. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily 
the  yarn  unravels  once  you  get  started. 
It  is  far  easier  than  carrying  a  heavy 
knitting  bag  around.  However,  let  me 
caution  those  who  follow  my  plan.  Dress 
warmly  enough  in  chilly  weather  so  that 
the  loss  of  the  coat,  when  entirely  unrav- 
eled, will  not  endanger  you  to  colds." 


The  pendant  worn  so  prominently  by 

Miss ,  an  Enn-Gee  actress, 

was  moulded  from  a  handcuff.  This  hand- 
cuff is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  cap- 
ture of  her  great  grandfather,  who  robbed 
the  Bank  of  Belfast  in  1846  and  who  was 
later  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  prison. 
"The  curio  has  come  down  through  our 

generations."   explains   Miss   .     "I 

had  it  made  into  a  pendant  because  a 
handcuff  is  so  awkward  to  care  for." 


Miss 


Enn-Gee's  favor- 


A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.CJty 


ite  ingenue,  who  is  shortly  to  appear  in 
"The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Fails,"  lays 
claim  to  what  is  probably  the  world's 
strangest  pet.  It  is  an  ostrich,  measuring 
six  feet,  seven  inches  in  height  and  was 
given  to  her  by  one  of  her  admirers,  the 
owner   of   an   ostrich   ranch   in   Arizona. 

Miss is  delighted  with  the  gift  and 

has  had  an  immense  cage  installed  in  her 
library.  Though  this  takes  up  quite  a  bit 
of  room,  the  ostrich  is  quite  docile  and 
unostentatious.  Cerise,  for  that  is  the 
pet's  name,  is  a  great  favorite  among  Miss 

's   friends,  who   have   formed   the 

thoughtful  habit  of  bringing  luscious  mor- 
sels to  tempt  the  ostrich,  such  as  lizards, 
mice  and  eels. 


Enn-Gee's  popular  star, , 

appearing  in  the  thrilling  serial,  "The 
Diamond  in  the  Eye,"  has  set  a  style  that 
should  prove  quite  the  rage.  He  has 
shaved  off  the  right  half  of  his  m  istache, 
Though  one  might  believe  that  this  tends 
to  throw  his  face  out  of  plumb,  it  pro- 
motes a  striking  individuality  that  could 
in  no  other  way  be  attained. 


Every    screen    player   has    his    hobby. 

And   the  hobby   of  ,   the 

character  actor,  best  known  for  his  work 
in  Enn-Gee's  super-serial,  "Are  Husbands 
Safe?"  is  in  assisting  the  studio  janitor 

during    dull    hours.     Mr.    likes 

nothing  better  than  to  spend  a  few  hours 
each  day  scrubbing,  cleaning  windows  or 
polishing  the  brass  work  about  the  place. 
"It  is  indeed  difficult  for  one  to  abandon 
the  traits  of  childhood,"  explains  Mr. 
.     "I    come   from   a   long   line  of 


Miss 


-,    widely    idolizec 


actress  of  the  Enn-Gee  forces,  declares 
she  has  solved  the  problem  of  "seats  foi 
all"  in  street  cars.  "If  the  masculine 
sex  would  consent  to  hold  weary  women 
passengers  on  their  laps,"  she  explains 
"there  would  be  an  end  of  grumbling 
Such  an  offer  on  the  part  of  men  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  procure   seats,  would  be 


Solving  the  bugbear  of  carrying  knitting  bags. 

commendable  and  gallant.  It  is  only  a 
little  thing,  and  yet  think  how  much  it 
would  mean  to  the  tired  shop  girls.  Al- 
though at  first  the  more  bashful  men 
might  feel  a  little  squeamish  about  offer- 
ing their  lap  to  girls,  yet  it  is  such  little! 
braveries  and  sacrifices  that  makes  life 
more  enjoyable  for  all." 


Now  Dickey  Boy,  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  that  I  am  trying  to  butt  into 
your  business.  But  the  foregoing 
hunches  are  really  unusual,  I  think, 
and  worthy  of  consideration.  I  know 
you  are  just  the  man  to  create  such 
splendid  publicity  stories  if  you've  the 
nerve. 

One  might  as  well  be  a  bank  robber 
as  a  door-mat  thief.  If  you  fabricate 
at  all,  do  it  well. 

After  all,  publicity  should  be  con- 
sidered but  a  privileged  phase  of  fic- 
tion. Its  mission  is  to  form  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  various  mo- 
tion picture  columns.  Veracity  should 
be  no  more  a  requisite  than  it  is  in  a 
Doc  Hicks  Almanac. 

Sincerely, 

B03.  \ 
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From  the  Audience 


5.  Kelham  Villas,  Xewark-on-Trent, 

England, 
["he  Editor  of  Photoplay  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  look  forward  for  Photoplay  each 
nonth,  and  if  it  is  late — curse  those  sub- 
narines!  I  have  not  missed  a  number 
ince  I  started  to  take  it.  It  is  read 
>y  a  number  of  my  friends  here,  and 
he  praise  it  gets,  would  add  an  inch 
n-  two  to  your  stature.  We  get  some 
:xcellent  pictures  here.  Just  now  we  are 
laving  a  run  of  Artcraft.  We  have  had 
,V.  S.  Hart  in  the  "Narrow  Trail"  and 
.)ouglas  Fairbanks  in  "Wild  and  Woolly," 
hey  are  both  very  popular.  Marguerite 
^lark,  Mary  Pickford,  May  Allison  have 
1  great  following;  Charles  Ray  is  also  a 
;ood  draw.  This  is  a  town  of  about 
:6,ooo  inhabitants,  with  three  picture 
louses,  which  seem  to  do  well.  They 
tre  all  principally  American  films,  that 
.re  shown.  We  have  a  few  English,  but 
lot  many,  though  English  producers  are 
iow  waking  up.  I  think  some  of  our  pic- 
ures  would  be  appreciated  in  your  coun- 
ry,  because  we  have  now  some  very  fine 
(layers,  and  the  English  backgrounds 
nd  photography  are  very  good  and  no 
loubt  many  of  you  have  a  great  love 
or  this  dear  old  land,  the  Mother  of 
\ations.  No  doubt  about  it,  we  have 
uffered,  but  the  blood  is  right,  when  you 
•now  it  all,  you  will  be  amazed  what  our 
len  and  women  have  done,  more  espe- 
ially  the  women.  All  class  distinctions 
|re  broken  down,  we  are  all  one  in  stick- 
ing to  it,  and  we  mean  to  win,  and  now 
,ith  your  glorious  lads  we  shall.  Tell 
hose  charming  girls  of  yours  to  make  us 
ilenty  of  sunny  pictures,  we  don't  want 
liorbid  ones.  God  bless  them  all,  your  de- 
ght  f ul  people  who  make  our  lives  bright- 
r  by  appearing  in  the  films.  I  wish  I 
ould  see  them  all  and  thank  them  in 
erson  for  what  they  have  done.  Wish- 
lg  you  and  Photoplay  every  success. 
Yours  Sincerely, 
J.  W.  Selby. 

"he  Editor  of 

Photoplay  Magazine, 
Chicago,  111. 

ly  Dear  Sir: — 
Has   the  photoplay   industry's  gigantic 

reakers  of  success  petered  out  into  rivu- 
fets  of  a  catch-penny  affair?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  producers  have  reached  that 
joint  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  filch 
[honey  out  of  a  gullible  public  by  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation,  or,  to  use  a  more 
Ipplicable  term — by  false  pretense? 

;  Permit  me  to  explain  my  ravings. 
I!  A  few  evenings  ago  in  our  little  city 
Iwhich  is  not  so  little  that  we  are  unac- 
customed to  the  best  in  moving  pictures) 
I  paused  in  front  of  one  of  our  theatres 
Id  study  the  posters.  A  canvas  flared 
■cross  the  entrance  bearing  following  in- 
[  criptions : 

1  "Wm.  S.  Hart  Pictures  Corpn.,  present 
|V.  S.  Hart,  supported  by  an  all-star  cast 
Including  Robert  Edeson  and  Rhea  Mit- 
Ihell  in  'The  Preacher  and  the  Bandit.' " 

:  Puzzled,  yet  interested  in  the  incompar- 
Ible  cast,  I  was  possessed  of  a  vague 
peling  that  somewhere  and  at  some  time 
li  the  distant  past  I  had  seen  that  pic- 
|jre  before.      The    feeling  could  not  be 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

"Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  declared 
that  Strongfort  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  specimen  of  physical  develop- 
ment ever  seen." 


OH!  YOU  UNFIT! 

Unfit,  flabby,  weak,  useless — doing  nothing 
for  yourself,  your  family  or  your  country,  at  the 
one  time  in  the  whole  history  of  America  when 
the  Nation  expects  EVERY  man  either  to  FIGHT 
or  WORK.  What  good  are  you  to  anyone,  in 
these  stirring  times,  if  you  are  dragging  yourself 
about  with  your  physical  system  a  wreck,  your 
mentality  cobwebbed  and  your  spirit  gone? 
Brace  up !  —  take  hold  of  yourself  — 

Become  a  Man 

Don't  think  you  can't — You  CAN,  if  you  go 
about  it  right.  And  when  you  do  a  place  will  be 
awaiting  you.  America  needs  men  here  at  home 
as  well  as  on  the  fighting  lines;  men  to  carry  on 
the  gigantic  war  work  of  the  Government;  men 
to  run  the  industries  of  our  great  country;  men  to 
take  the  places  of  our  soldiers  over  there,  to  care 
for  the  families  left  behind;  men  fit  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Americans  to  come. 

You  Can   Make  Yourself 
Fit  If  You  Will  To  Do  It 

You  can  add  to  the  duration  of  your  own  life, 
and  make  every  year  of  your  life  more  useful, 
more  pleasurable,  more  worth  while  living,  by 
taking  yourself  in  hand  and  become  fit.  What's 
the  use  of  living,  if  you  don't  enjoy  life?  Where's 
the  good  in  waking  up  at  all,  if  you  wake  up  tired 
out  before  you  begin  the  day?  What  fun  is  there 
in  going  about  suffering  all  the  time  from  youth- 
ful errors,  vital  losses,  devitalizing  habits,  poor 
memory,  constipation,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  biliousness,  headaches;  with  a 
fevered  brain,  a  rotten  temper,  a  muddled 
intellect  —  unable  to  DO  anything  worth  while  or 
to  enjoy  an  hour  of  your  day? 

Don't  Break  Down  in  the 
Prime  of  Life 

Vital  statistics  prove  that  the  average  American 
dies  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  his  time,  usually 
from  preventable  disease,  simply  because  he 
does  not  take  care  of  his  body  and  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  Nature's  laws.  Nature  is  the 
universal,  all-powerful  Healer;  give  her  half  a 
chance  and  she'll  get  to  work  on  you,  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  you 
feel  yourself  to  be. 

Why    Don't  You    Better 
Yourself? 


Place  yourself  in  my  hands  and  I  will  show  you 
how  every  organ  in  your  bpdy  will  be  brought  to 
normal  function;  you  will  fairly  tingle  with  vigorous  life.     My  system  and  method 
will  vitalize  you,  rebuild  you,  rejuvenate  you. 

I  can  bring  your  forces  of  Nature  into  play;  make  your  success  certain.  No 
matter  what  your  present  condition,  my  method  is  restorative,  rejuvenating.  You 
will  be  vitalized;  the  glands  of  your  body  that  store  secretions  necessary  to  robust 
health  will  be  invigorated;  your  mental  activity  will  be  increased,  your  energy 
augmented;  you  will  be  a  live  factor  in  whatever  sphere  you  may  be. 


I'll  Show  You  Nature's  Way  f 


The  ONLY  safe,  sure,  simple  way  to 
really  build  yourself  up  and  get  rid  of  the 
ills  that  are  hampering  your  progress, 
making  you  of  no  account  in  the  world 
and  eating  up  your  years  of  life.  No  patent 
medicine  preparations  or  druggist's  dope 
in  Nature's  way  or  mine.  No  over- 
exercise,  strengthening  your  muscles  at 
the  expense  of  vital  organs.  Just  Nature's  way  — 
the  Army  way— the  Strongfort  way— the  way  that 
has  led  thousands  of  my  pupils  back  to  health  and 
strength  and  the  enjoyment  of  living  life.  Note 
opposite  coupon.  Check  your  main  ailment  and 
you  will  receive  a  practical  talk  without  obligation. 

Sent/  for  a  copv  of  my  free  work,  ''Promotion  and  Con- 
servation of  Health,  Strength  and  Mental  Energy." 

irSFREE.    I  will  wndyou  a  copy  hy  return  mail  on  receipt 
0/   /lire-    two-cetlt    slumps   to    cover  postage  and  packing. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

711  Park  Building  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Personal  consultation  by  appointment  only 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 


Mr.  Lionel  Strongfort.  Newark,  N.  J.— Please  send 
me  your  book,  "PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  HEALTH.  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL 
ENERGY."  for  postage  of  which  I  enclose  three  2c 
stamps.  I  have  marked  (XI  before  the  subject  in 
which  I  am  interested.  <7ii) 


I    Name . 
I 

I      ST11KF. 


Colds 

..Insomnia 

..Youthful  Errors 

Catarrh 

..Short  Wind 

.  .Vital  Losses 

Asthma 

..Flat  Feet 

.  .Impotency 

Obesity 

..Stomach  Disorders 

..Gastritis 

Headache 

..Constipation 

..Heart  Weakness 

Thinness 

.  .Biliousness 

..Poor  Circulation 

Rupture 

.'.Torpid  Liver 

..Skin  Disorders 

Lumbago 

..Indigestion 

..Despondency 

. .  .Nervousness 

..Round  Shoulders 

Neuralgia 

. .  .Poor  Memory 

.  .Lung  Troubles 

Flat  Chest 

..Rheumatism 

. .  Increased  Height 

Deformity  (describe) 

..Stoop  Shoulders 

When   you   write  to   adrertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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&face  powder  4^ 

Preferred  by  women  with 
whom  personal  daintiness 

is  first  thought  and 
second  nature 

IS  cents  brings  a  dainty 

BEAUTY  BOX  with  ;mroui 
•  omple.  of  A  Z  U  R  EA  Fo<:«  R>-J„ 
Sachet   Powder  and    Perfume. 


PARIS  L.  T.   P  I  V  £>  R  France 

CH  AS.  B  A  E  Z    Sole  Agent>r  U.  %.and  Canada 
Dept   M-M.    2-4   East    22d    Street     New  York   City 

^k  Service  ^ 


Brooch 

Solid  gold. 
Safety  catch. 
Fully  guaran- 
teed. 

$J45 

Ring 

Sterling  Silver. 
Red,  white  and 
blue  enamel 
top.  Wear  it  for 
the  boy  in  the 
service.  1,  2  or 
3  stars. 

$125 

Pin 

Solid   gold. 

Red.  white  and 
blue  enamel 
top.  1,  2  or  3 
stars.  Choice.. 

75c 


Free  Catalog 

of  attractive  priced 
gifts.  Tells  all  about 
diamonds  and  arti- 
cles suitable  for 
Weddings,  Grad- 
uations, A  n  n  i  - 
versary.  Birthday 
and  Xmas  Gifts. 
Tells  about  the  saf- 
est way  ever  devised 
for  ordering  dia- 
monds by, mail.  Free 
examination  of  goods 
-noobligations.Ring 
chart  or  finger  sizes 
and  birthday  stones. 
Free  on  request. 
Send  at  once  for 
Catalog  200. 


WRITE  TODAY 


Uncle  Sam  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  relieve  railroad 
congestion  by  ordering  your  Xmas  Gifts  early  this  year. 

We  pay  all  post a%e.  Send  far  service  goods  circular. 
Order  quickly  to  insuro  prompt  delivery.  Money  back 
if  dissatisfied.        Address  department  7  A. 

FRANK  N.  NATHAN  CO.,  '"SglSSSS? 

Diamond  Merchants  28  years.  Watches,  Silverware. 

•PULARITY  FOLLOWS  THE? 

UKULELE  Cj 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songsontheUkulele  you 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail- 20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian 
Ukulele,  music,  everything— no 
extras.  Ask  us  to  send  the  story  of 

lawaiian  music.     You  will  love  it.     J 
No    obligation  —  absolutely     free.  ^  g£ 
The    Hawaiian    Institute    of   Music     l&t 
1400  Broadway,  Suite  1012.  H.  Y.  City     * 


ONLY  35c 


CutYourQwnHg^ 

2XCXddC\iiiV»ITH  THIS 

SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER 


If  you  can  COMB  your  hair  you  can  cut  your 
l  hair  with  this  marvelous  invention.  Cuta 
hair  any  desired  length.  Bhort  or  long. 
UOD  the  job  as  nicely  ae  any  barber  in  quarter 
the  time,  before  your  own  mirror.  You  can  cut  the 
...  children's  hair  at  home  in  a  jiffy.  Can  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  razor  to  shave  the  face  or  finish  around  temple  or  neck 
Sharpened  like  any  razor.  Lasts  "a  lifetime.  Saves  lis  cost  first 
time  used.  PRICE  ONLY  35c  postpaid.  E»tre  Blade*  Sc  each. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept  1500.     54  W.  Lake  St..  CHICAGO 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Solid  gold  La  Vail  teres  with  chains  complete  SI. 85, 
genuine  cameo  brooches  $3,  20-year  guaranteed  wrist 
watches  $6.95,  and  a  thousand  othei  special  offers.     If 

you  want  to  save  money,  send  for  one  of  our  big  colored, 
illustrated  catalogues,  which  tel.H  you  how  to  conserve 

v  jewelry,  sent  absolutely  free  It  tells  you  how  to  buy  your 
jewelry  for  yourself  and  Christmas  ftifla  at  record  breaking  con- 
servation prices.  Send  your  name  and  address  today.  Catalogue 
mailed  absolutely  free. 

KRAUTH    &    REED 


Dept.  P-8,  159  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


From  the  Audience 


(Concluded) 


dispelled,  yet,  curious,  I  was  unable  to 
resist  and  entered,  incidentally  paying 
twenty  cents  for  that  privilege.  After 
witnessing  two  reels  of  the  picture  I  left 
the  theatre.  Just  two,  or  possibly  three 
years  previously  I  had  seen  the  same  pic- 
ture; only  at  that  time  it  was  produced 
by  Triangle  and  entitled  "On  the  Night 
Stage." 

At  another  theatre  in  our  city  there  is 
advertised  for  production  in  the  near  fu- 
ture a  picture  entitled  "A  Lion  of  the 
Hills,"  with  a  cast  consisting  of  Hart, 
Markey,  Mitchell  and  Glaum  and  spon- 
sored by  a  concern  calling  itself  The 
Sunset  Pictures  Corpn.  I  fear  I  shall 
have  to  do  my  bit  towards  defraying  the 
rental  of  said  picture  if  only  to  learn 
just  when,  under  what  title  and  how  many 
years  previous  I  have  seen  the  same  pic- 
ture. 

Again,  may  I  ask,  is  it  possible  that  a 
concern  that  has  been  in  existence  but  a 
few  months  (The  Wm.  S.  Hart  Pictures) 


would  be  so  unscrupulous  as  to  lend  its 
name  to  a  picture  several  years  old  and 
masquerading  under  a  second  title  with 
no  other  object  than  to  deliberately  mis- 
lead the  public  to  whom  it  owes  its  wel- 
fare? 

Is  it  possible  that  Hart  and  Ince,  them- 
selves, have  arrived  at  that  stage  where 
they  are  deluded  into  believing  the  public 
wants  them  at  any  cost  or  under  any  con- 
ditions? 

That  expression  of  Barnum's  about  the 
great  American  public  taking  delight  in 
being  humbugged  doubtless  still  holds 
good  but  there  rises  in  my  swallowing 
apparatus  an  unswallowable  obstruction 
when  I  think  to  what  a  plane  the  greatest 
of  all  American  amusement  institutions 
has  deteriorated. 

But  perhaps,  my  dear  Mr.  Quirk,  like 

a  well  known  cereal,  "there's  a  reason" 

for  it  all.       Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  M.  DeHuff,  St.  Louis. 


Better  Photoplay  League  of  America 

(Concluded  from  page  73) 


the  following  from  Arkansas: 

"At  last  the  organization  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  has  been  developed. 
In  looking  over  the  advisory  list  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  among  the  patrons  were 
some  of  America's  most  eminent  men  and 
women.  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  to  co-operate  with  the  organiza- 
tion. I  shall  enter  the  Arkansas  Univer- 
sity, October  first,  1018,  and  there  I  will 
have  a  broad  field  for  such  work."  This 
from  Harold  Bell,  Conway,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Bell  has  the  spirit  of  the  Better 
Photoplay  League  and  will  be  of  value 
in  his  state  in  this  movement. 

More  good  news  from  the  south  comes 
from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Trout,  prominent  in  club 
and  social  circles  who  has  the  real  social 
uplift  of  her  community  at  heart.  Mrs. 
Trout  is  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and 
tells  of  the  work  accomplished  there. 
Among  other  interesting  things  she  says 
(I  wish  space  would  permit  the  printing 
of  this  splendid  letter  in  its  entirety) : 

"Our  first  step  was  to  personally  inter- 
view each  of  the  theatre  managers  and  we 
asked  the  privilege  of  letting  our  club 
sponsor  such  pictures  on  his  weekly  pro- 
gram as  were  clean  and  wholesome  and  to 
designate  them  as  'Better  Film  Nights' 
asking  him  to  make  this  distinction  in  all 
his  advertising  including  screen,  newspa- 
pers and  billboards.  They  readily  accepted 
our  cooperation  and  have  done  so  ever 
since.  .  .  .  We  wanted  publicity  and 
cooperation  of  the  public  and  the  mothers, 
so  we  called  upon  the  newspapers  to  assist 
us,  and  they  gratefully  gave  us  very  help- 
ful writeups  which  were  most  encouraging, 
so  with  hearts  rejoicing  for  realizing  that 
we  have  at  least  done  a  small  bit  toward 
uplifting  the  greatest  of  all  educational 
forces  today,  we  will  keep  right  on  work- 
ing with  the  public  to  attend  these  desig- 


nated nights  when  they,  children  and 
can  see  a  picture  they  can  both  apprecia 
and   comprehend — clean,   wholesome,   in^ 
spiring  pictures." 

Does  not  that  sound  like  Progress?  The 
untold  amount  of  good  this  woman  and 
her  committee  have  done  will  go  on  like 
the  waves  from  the  pebble  thrown  in  the 
still  pond,  until  long  after  she  has  for- 
gotten her  efforts,  it  will  be  pushing  on  its 
broadening  influence  for  good. 

The  West  is  never  slow.  From  Ster- 
ling, Kansas,  comes  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Mrs.  C.  R.  Grose,  telling  of 
the, organized  effort  the  women  are  making 
and  of  their  success. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  Kansas  to  New 
York,  but  Marmaroneck  which  is  subur- 
ban to  New  York  City  has  shown  the 
power  of  organized  influence  in  the  Better 
Film  movement  and  their  story  is  one  that 
makes  one's  blood  leap  with  patriotic 
sentiment.  Philadelphia,  that  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  where  one  always  knows 
good  movements  will  have  full  swing,  was 
not  behind.  Inquiries  came  from  this  city 
from  a  prominent  lawyer,  as  to  how  to  or- 
ganize and  establish  before  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  League  was  fairly  off 
the  press,  and  in  spite  of  their  rigid  State 
Censorship  regulations,  the  mothers  of' 
the  citv  feel  that  something  must  be  done,  ■ 
and  they  have  the  key— ORGANIZA- 
TION.    Have  you? 

Each  reader  of  this  article  has  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  his  or 
her. own  hand.  What  will  you  do  about 
it?  Will  you  organize?  Will  you  com- 
bine the  big  interests  of  your  community? 
Will  you  zealously  and  patriotically  guard 
the  visual  influence  that  comes  to  your 
people  as  you  would  assiduously  guard 
them  from  Germans  or  Spanish  In- . 
fluenza?  Now  is  the  appointed  time! 
Act  today! 


For  further  information  write  the  Better  Photoplay  League  of  America, 
185  Madison  avenue,  New  York 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MACAZINT3  i9  guaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  go) 

\  Incognito,  Chicago. — Grace  Valentine  is 
now  playing  at  the  Cort  Theater  in  Chicago, 
in  "Lombardi,  Ltd."  She  was  "The  Ln- 
:hastened  Woman"  in  the  screen  version. 
Elsie  McLeod,  who  used  to  be  with  Edison, 
appears  in  support  of  Viola  Dana  in  a  recent 
Metro  picture.  That  was  Charlotte  Burton 
n  "Up  Romance  Road."  Mary  Fuller  has 
etired;  she  is  not  married.  I  have  heard 
lately  of  a  Jack  Halliday  who  is  playing  in 
i.tock;  perhaps  you  mean  him.  We  have 
leard  nothing  further  about  Bill  Hart's  re- 
ported engagement.  Yes,  someone  once  said 
hat  "American  dry  goods"  meant  American 
lovels;  but  that  must  have  been  written 
before  the  days  of  Tarkington,  Hughes, 
iinehart,  et  al. 


IOI 


Mae  H.,  Sanger,  Cal. — You  are  the  third 
iir  fourth  this  month  wanting  to  know  my 
nickname.  This  sounds  like  a  conspiracy 
..gainst  the  poor  old  Answer  Man.  We 
haven't  a  nickname;  we  don't  want  a  nick- 
name ;  and  we  are  so  fierce  nobody  ever 
llared  to  wish  a  nickname  on  us.  But,  if  I 
pust  have  one — why,  write  your  own  cap- 
ion — call  me  anything  you  like,  all  of  you. 
i)h,  that  is  nothing — everyone  is  original 
owadays.  It  would  be  positively  refreshing 
io  find  someone  with  no  ideas  at  all.  Then 
ou  could  make  them  listen  to  your  own 
lever  opinions,  don't  you  see. 


M.  H.,  Hayward,  Cal. — You  want  "one 
f  us,"  you  don't  care  which,  to  tell  you  our 
jickname.  That  "Questions  and  Answers" 
!^ms  to  have  confused  you;  but  we  can 
issure  you  there  is  only  one  of  us.  And 
>ho  would  presume  to  nickname  a  dignified 
•erson  like  The  Answer  Man?  Mary  Pick- 
?rd  is  not  working  at  the  present  time.  She 
Inswers  letters  from  admirers.  To  tell  the 
ruth,  it  rather  flatters  us  to  be  called  sar- 
jistic;  because  we  were  never  sarcastic  in 
ur  lives. 


1 C.  C  C,  Henrietta,  Texas.  —  Milton 
ills  was  Joseph  Stanton  in  "The  Honor 
fystem."  He  plays  opposite  Geraldine  Far- 
!ir  in  a  forthcoming  Goldwyn.  Jackie 
aunders  was  with  Balboa  last.  She  is  in 
W  York  at  present,  and  I  think  a  letter 
ddressed  to  Mrs.  E.  D.  Horkheimer  at  the 
lotel  Astor  will  reach  her.  We  wish  she 
jould  come  back,  don't  we?  Seena  Owen's 
ame  was  Signe  Auen;  she  changed  it  to 
leena  Owen,  and  then  to  Mrs.  George 
!/alsh.  She  plays  with  Charles  Ray  in  a 
ew  Paramount;  write  to  her  at  the  Ince 
iudio.  Dustin  Farnum  is  the  older.  Ego- 
sm  is  exasperating  but  delightful.  You 
^-e  very  young.     Write  again. 


'  Ellen  H.,  Indianapolis. — The  lines  be- 
jnning  "Thou  wouldst  be  loved?  Then  let 
ky  heart  from  its  present  pathway  part 
bt"  are  from  a  verse  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
»  Frances  Osgood.  Jules  Raucourt  was  born 
(i  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  i8qo.  Some  of  his 
Moplays  have  been,  "At  First  Sight,"  "My 
Hfe,"  "Rose  of  the  Alley,"  "The  Outcast," 
Prunella,"  "La  Tosca."  Raucourt  has  done 
is  bit;  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
,ing  Albert's  army  following  injuries  in  the 
attle  of  Maliaes  in  1014.  He  does  not  say 
rhether  or  not  he  is  married.  You're  wel- 
,)me;  come  again. 


1  Billy,  Ottawa,  Kansas.— No,  Billy,  we 
fver  grow  tired  of  answering  the  same 
.nestions  over  and  over  again.  Our  old 
,ad  never  nods  wearily  over  our  piles  of 
brrespondence.  We  are  always  cheerful, 
ways,  and  we  love  our  work.  It's  a  job, 
illy,  it's  a  job.  If  you'd  only  tell  me 
hat  actor  you  are  talking  about  I  might 
;;  able  to  tell  you.  Earle  Williams  is  still 
akmg    pictures    for    Vitagraph.      Yes. 


New  Paying  Field  for  Women 

Specialized  brains  are  all  you  need  to  hold  a  position  which  pays  a  man's  salary. 
The  call  of  men  to  war  has  brought  an  insistent  demand  for  trained  women.  Banks, 
manufacturing  establishments,  jobbing  houses  —  business  concerns  of  every  kind 
— are  ready  to  employ  women  but  they  want  those  who  are  trained  as  specialists. 

And  now  the  great  new  specialty  of  realized  by  executives  and  managers. 
Business  Letter  Writing  offers  women  The  draft  board  has  classed  the  travel- 
opportunities  to  step  at  once  into  the  po-  ing  salesman  as  non-essential.  Thous- 
sitions  of  Correspondence  Supervisor,  ands  of  business  concerns  have  lost  a 
Correspondence  Critic,  General  House  large  part  of  their  sales  organizations. 
Correspondent,  Sales  Correspondent,  Col-  The  sales  letter  must  fill  the  gap.  Trained 
lection  Correspondent,  etc.  And  in  any  correspondents  will  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
other  position  which  she  may  hold,  a  wo-  complish  the  work  done  by  salesmen  in 
man  who  can  skillfully  write  result-bring-  every  branch  of  commerce.  And  this  is 
ing  business  letters  is  the  one  the  house  but  one  of  the  many  attractive  oppor- 
advances.  Never  before  has  the  import-  tunities  open  to  women  who  are  skilled 
ance  of  the  business  letter  been  so  thoroly  business  letter  writers. 

Learn  Business  Letter- Writing 

By  the  "Case"  Method 

The  LaSalle  experts  will  train  you  in  this  paying  Train  hv  Mail 

profession  by  the  system  used  in  teaching  law  at  *  *  «*in   My    1v1a.il 

thegreatuniversities.  By  this  method  you  learn  to  do  You  can  master  Business  Letter  Writing  by  the 

by  doing.     You  write  letters  covering  actual  cases.  "Case"  method  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own 

then  make  comparisons  with  master  letters  which  home.   You  need  not  take  any  time  from  any  posi- 

have  produced  extraordinary  results.    This,  under  *10n  y°"  P™*?  hold-   Simply  use  some  of  your  leisure 

the  direct  supervision  of  letter  specialists  who  show  hours-  The  instruction  comes  entirely  by  mail   You 

you  where  youare  weak  and  where  strong  and  direct  Proved  at  any  rate  you  choose. -not  held  back  nor 

you  at  every  step  tellingyou  justhow  tolnalyze  the  ^^X  the  nex?^  P°       * 

propositiononwhichyouaretowrite.andgivingyou  w  w  »      •           niu  1                        iL.  ,             . 

the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  effective  \A/*.l  f  £.  ^atev.er.  y°U  "T?     I      ?°W  tl' 

letter  must  be  based.   They  train  you  in  the  diplom-  W  TltC  ^^^"^siness  Letfe'rs' "  which 

?oCynfannd  luX^lrK^V"^  "P  Sfi  T"  T  *.!.  about  the  big  fie  fopen  "owomenTnd  Thows 

T  a$In»Fvt™cw£-P      >  ?  ♦fUitV!ft  <V°Unt;  how  to  quickly  Qualify  for  the  higher  positions. 

£££ !t&£^%!flh£££ri!^  educationa  This  boo£  is  Ut*r£lly  filled  with  inf  0?matjon  new  to 

™,rBe in  Wt*? wriHnofni ?h? "r 'e*e, S"dTpl*Ct-nfl  ™st  women,  even  to  many  now  in  active  business 

^a££i\L£tJ^n  HS,0?^     -  Case    System.   The  life     No  obligation  on  you  for  asking  for  it.    This 

&$2X^^£^^to'VZS2Z  bookandcompleteinformationisfree.  Mail  coupon, 

effective  business  letter,  ,  ^^   EXTENSI()N  UNIVERSITY 

Small  frees— Lasy  Terms  |  »^&&^tE*u™™u^?;z0im. 

'  The  fees  for  this  course  are  moderate.    It  is  for  ]              Without  cost  or  obligation  upon  me  please  send  full 

the  ambitious  woman,  no  matter  what  her  present  I        information  about  your  Course  and  Service  in  Business 

position  or  income  may  be.    The  payments  can  be  Letter  Writing  and  the  opportunities  this  training  offers 

made  on  our  easy  terms-a  little  each  month  if  t0  women-  Also  send  book  "Master  Letters  in  Business." 

desired.    Accept  this  opportunity  now  to  qualify  Name 

for  one  of  the  paying  positions  which  are  waiting  

for  competent  women.     Prove  your  ability  to  write      I       Address 

convincing  business  letters  and  you  will  be  out  of  1 

the  job  hunting  class.     You  Will  "arrive."  1       Present  Position 


Only 

$ 


OO 

Down 


Set 
in 
Solid  Gold 


Yes,  mail  us  only  $1,  and 
we  will  send  you  prepaid 
on  10  days'free  trial,  aLach- 
nite  mounted  in  solid  gold. 
When  it  comes  merely  deposit 
S3. 75  with  tbo  postman  and 
then  wear  the  ring  10  full  days. 

Frpp  Trial  ■>  you  or  any  of 
rice  Midi  your    friends 
can  tell  it  from  a  diamond  send   it  back  and  all  your 

money  will  be  returned  at  once.    But  if  you  keep  it  send  ua 
$2.60  a  month  until  $18.76  has  been  paid. 

Wl*it<»  Toil  a  V  Sen(1  **  today  and  tell  us  which  of  the 
""lC    ""U"?   two  rings  illustrated  above  .ladi.V  or 

men  a;  you  wish.   Be  sure  to  send  the  size  of  you  finger. 
Harold  tachman  Co.  Deot  1539  12  N.  Michigan  Av.  Chlcago 

it an 


$050  a  Month 


2._ 
_____      The  master- 
piece of  watcb 
manufacture— adjust. 

*&  ed  to  the  second,  positions,  tern* 

%  perature  and  isochronism.    En- 

1  cased  at  factory  into  your  choice 

of  the  exi.-oisi te  new  watcb  cases. 

21  Jewel 

Burlington 

The  great  Burlington  Watch  sent  on  simple  request. 
Pay  at  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the  watch  at 
the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book 

'  See  handsome  color  illustrations  of  all  the  newest 
designs  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose   from. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  is  cnout'b. 
Get  this  offer  while  it  lasts.    Write  today. 
Burlington  Walch  Co.  Dept  '539.  19  In  &  Marshall  BM.  Oiicaga 


When    you   write   to   advertlsera   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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FcacoPowdor 

50 


l  Id  France / 


Send    ISc     to 
VIVAUDO  V 

{Dcpt.ZSTtmes 
Mdg.XewYork, 
°r,    if  yen     tivc 
in    Canada, 
Viva  11  dou ,     . 

St.  Pan 

I  Vest. 

fo  r  a  genera 
ra mp/e  of  La. 
M.iry  iixtract. 


Infantile 


Paralysis 


caused    the    deformity 
6een  at  the  left.  It  bad 
existed  9  years  when 
the  McLain  Sanitarium 
straightened    the   foot. 
See  other  picture.  The 
patient  writes: 
Smt  a  few  lines  of  thanks 
for  the  wonderful  results 
following  my  treatment. 
After   walking  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  side  of 
.  my  foot,  I  now  walk  in  a 
I  natural  position.    Idonot 
|  use  a  cane  as  formerly. 
1  certainly  recommend 
this  Sanitarium  toany 
one    similarly   afflicted.  [ 
Will  gladly  answer  letters.  I 
CARL  A.  ROBISON.  ' 
Kosmosdale,  Ky. 
Write  Carl  Robison  or  ttie  Sani- 
tarium for  fuil  details. 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  thoroughly  equip- 1 
ped  private  institution  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  treatment  of  Club  Feet.  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Deformities,  Wry  Neck. 
Hip  Disease,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  especially  as 
found  in  children  and  young  adults.  Our  book, 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis" — also  "Book  of 
References."  sent  free. 

The    McLain     Orthopedic    Sanitarium 
804  Aubert  Ave.        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Genuine  Photographs 

THE  STARS'  BEST  PICTURES 

Send  for  your  favorites.    We  have  over  450  players. 
Large  size  5x7,  10c  each;  3  for  25c  — 13  for  a  dollar. 

Hand  Colored,  20c  each,  3  for  50c. 

Robert K.  Stanbury,  Inc.  135.139 wTmsLV y. g& 

Send  stamp  lor  list  of  players.    Orders  mailed  day  received. 


Soothe  Your 
Itching  Skin 

With  Cuticura 


AlliiruggiBts;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25 <fc  50.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra,  Dept,  B,  Boiton 


Questions  and  Answers 

( Continued) 


Maud  T.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — The  An- 
swer Man  has  never  heard  oi  tne  young 
lowa  prodigy  named  biny  Rose,  who  is, 
you  say,  so  popular  tnroughout  the  Cen- 
tral west.  Vve  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
movies,  goodness  knows,  but  we  haven't 
heard  of  Billy.  But  if  the  "Iowa  Boosting 
Committee"  is  boosting  him,  no  doubt  we 
will  soon  hear  of  Billy. 

Miss  Inquisitive. — You're  not  inquisitive, 
you're  jes'  plain  curious.  Marguerite 
Clark  wears  a  shoe  so  small  it  can't  be 
bought;  it  has  to  be  made;  You  want  to 
know  if  Miss  Clark  "knows,  personally, 
Mary  Pickford,  Mae  Marsh,  Charles  Ray, 
and  Tom  Moore."  I  believe  she  knows 
Mary  Pickford.  She  swims,  as  you  should 
know  if  you  saw  "Wildflower."  She  dances; 
she  danced  in  "Prunella."  Of  course  she 
rides  horse-back — did'nt  you  see  her  in 
"The  Amazons"  ?  You're  not  quite  as  faith- 
ful a  fan  as  you  say.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you 
that  you  have  asked  quite  enough.  Your 
letter  is  about  all  that  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Answer  Men  would  demand 
in  an  eight-hour   day. 


H.  A.  D.,  Montreal. — We  remember  you 
very  well.  Life  is  reel  and  life  is  earnest? 
But  yes;  nobody  has  ever  denied  it  since 
Longfellow  first  mentioned  it.  We  don't  be- 
lieve that  Longfellow  anticipated  motion 
pictures,  but  then,  we  don't  believe  in  puns. 
Vou  like  Victor  Sutherland.  We  saw  him 
with  Grace  Valentine  in  "The  Unchastened 
Woman."  He  has  been  Virginia  Pearson's 
leading  man;  and  upon  the  completion  of  a 
new  picture,  he  joined  the  Army.  We  are 
not  a  cave-man. 


"Tomboy,"  Minn. — You  say  you  have 
never  "stuck  to  anything  so  long  as  you 
have  writing  to  this  department.  Once  a 
week  I  write  to  you."  Yes— for  three 
weeks.  Is  that  much  of  a  test  of  deter- 
mination? Never  mind;  write  as  often  as 
you  like.  Your  ideas  are  sound  and  I 
agree  heartily  with  what  you  say  about 
stars  forming  their  own  companies  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  June  Caprice  isn't 
playing  now.  Don't  know.  Anita  Stewart 
is  married  to  Rudolph  Cameron;  Corinne 
Griffith  is  Mrs.  Webster  Campbell.  Yes,  I 
know  they  deny  it.  Enid  and  Belle  Benett 
are  not  related.  George  Cohan  made  only 
three  photoplays.  Don't  try  to  develop  your 
mind.  Let  it  be  receptive  and  it  will  de- 
velop itself.  Remember  I'll  be  looking  for- 
ward to  another  letter  from  you  next  week. 


Dorothy  E.  M.,  Houghton. — Florence 
Vidor  played  Juliet  Raeburn  in  "Old  Wives 
for  New."  Write  to  her  at  the  Hollywood 
Lasky  studios.  Elliott  Dexter,  same  ad- 
dress. He  has  dark  hair  and  eyes.  That's 
right;  write  whenever  the  spirit  moves  you. 


Peggy,  Junction  City,  Kan. — That  is 
Wallace  Reid's  real  name.  He  is  twenty- 
six.  Your  other  questions  have  all  been 
answered  many  times  before.  Opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  whether  acting  is  really  an  art. 
I  think  it  is.  Oh,  but  to  yield  to  one's 
moods  and  emotions  is  really  to  live. 


J.  S.  and  T.  D. — Sessue  Hayakawa  is  your 
favorite.  He  has  his  own  company  now — 
the  Haworth  Pictures  Corporation,  Paralta 
studios,  Los  Angeles.  Hayakawa  is  married 
to  Tsuru  Aoki,  who  plays  with  him  in  Jap- 
anese roles.  Both  are  real  Japanese.  They 
have  no  children.  He  was  born  in  Tokio, 
Japan,  in  1889.  Wallie  Reid  is  twenty-six. 
Married  to  Dorothy  Davenport.  One  son, 
whose  name  is  Bill  (William  Wallace,  Jr.). 
No  trouble,  girls. 


Betty,  Arkansas  City. — Now,  Betty, 
mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
Answer  Departments.  O'Brien  is  thirty- 
four.  He's  a  favorite  of  ours,  too;  there's 
not  a  leading  man  on  the  screen  we  would 
rather  see.     Thanks  a  whole  lot. 


Walter  L.  Breen,  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore, 
European  Waters. — William  Farnum  in 
"The  Spoilers."  Hope  you  win  the  bet.  It 
was  a  Selig  picture.  No.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  again — soon. 


B.  S.,  Miami. — Howdy,  old-timer!  Yes 
Louise  Lester  is  Mrs.  Jack  Richardson.  Jes- 
salyn  Van  Trump  has  been  absent  a  long 
long  time.  She  is  married,  I  believe.  Re- 
member that  old  "Flying  A"  stock  com- 
pany? But  who  would  ever  forget  Louise 
Lester's  "Calamity  Ann"?  Gee,  all  that 
reminiscing  makes  me  feel  old  and  care- 
worn. I  really  grew  up  with  the  movies, 
you  know.  Roy  Stewart  is  thirty-four.  Are 
you  married,   Roy? 


Josephine  E.  N,  West  Philadelphia  — 
Photoplay  beats  all  others,  in  your  estima- 
tion? Many  thanks.  Pearl  White  will  send 
you  a  picture  but  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  too 
busy  on  that  new  serial  of  hers  to  write  you 
a  personal  letter.  Write  her  care  Pathe, 
Jersey  City.  June  Elvidge,  World.  She  has 
been  married.  John  Bowers  is  married  to 
Rita  Heller,  a  non-professional.  His  first 
wife  was  Buelah  Poynter;  they  were  di- 
vorced. No,  I  don't  think  Madge  Evans' 
parents  are  over  there.  Her  mother  is  al- 
ways with  her,  I  believe.  Cunning  young- 
ster, isn't  she  ?  It  is  always  pleasant  to  havt 
a  letter  like  yours;  makes  me  feel  like  work- 
ing— hard,  to  deserve  another. 


Kitty,  B. — Don't  call  me  "Mr.  Funny 
Man";  please  don't!  I  am  the  mildest,  the 
mellowest,  the  best  natured  of  Answer  Men: 
but  that  sort  of  thing  rather  gets  on  m> 
nerves,  at  times.  Glad  you  like  that  article 
Are  you  thinking  about  going  on  th< 
screen  ?  You  didn't  say  so,  of  course,  still— 
Your  other  question  is  out  of  my  line.  Yoi 
may  have  a  high  school  diploma,  my  dear 
and  you  are  undoubtedly  proficient  it 
mathematics.,  but  you  have  still  something 
to  learn,  you  know,  and  I  would  advise- 
course  in  courtesy  to  Answer  Men — ant 
others. 


Marie  de  Cruz,  Singapore. — Your  lette 
convinces  me  that  you  are  an  edition  di 
luxe  of  a  naughty  Frenchr  novel  intendet 
for  American  consumption.  Beverly  Baynt 
will  I  am  sure  be  highly  flattered  to  knov 
that  you  admire  her  so  much.  Did  yoi 
know  that  she  is  married  to  Francis  X 
Bushman?  You  may  write  to  them  at  th< 
Metro  studios,  although  they  have  left  tha 
company  and  may  form  a  company  of  thei 
own.  No.  I  would  suggest  that  you  sent 
the  poem  to  your  favorite.  Thank  you  fo 
your  kind  words;  I  am  glad  that  this  de 
partment  entertains  you.  I  can  ask  m 
more. 


K.  E.  P.,  New  Orleans.— What  a  spar 
kling  letter!  Your  wit  is  caustic  and  keen 
and  I  appreciate  it.  Yes,  we  have  hat 
one  of  those  cocktails  you  mention.  Yoi 
like  our  art  section.  The  burlesque  come 
dian  named  Hoey  is  not  the  former  hus 
band  of  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson.  Doroth; 
Gish  is  not  married  to  Bobby  Harron 
Lillian  is  not  married.  You  will  hay 
seen  that  picture  before  you  read  this 
Photoplay's  New  York  office  is  at  18 
Madison  Avenue.  If  you  don't  write  agaii 
you  will  disappoint  your  "blase  cynica 
eD'>rammatic    Answer    Man."      Thanks. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 

A.  K.,  Frisco. — You're  right.  About 
ight  and  twelve,  I  believe.  It  used  to  be 
hat  a  man  who  could  dominate  a  dinner 
tarty  could  rule  the  world.  But  that  was 
lefore  the  Big  Shuffle.  Just  saw  "Come  on 
n,"  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Anita 
,oos  has  caught  the  right  spirit,  and  her 
atire  on  "the  prize  bonehead  of  all  the  na- 
ions"  is  really  funny. 


Graciela,  Havana,  Cuba. — Your  most 
idorable  letter  gladdened  my  old  heart, 
tut  why,  why,  Graciela,  why  haven't  you 
written  before  ?  You  did  not  ask  me  too 
nany  questions;  I  would  answer  many 
lore  for  you  if  you  apologized  so  prettily 
or  every  one.  And  I  don't  mind  telling 
ou  that  I  like  to  be  told  how  agreeable  I 
m — in  Spanish.  I  regret  to  say  I  don't 
now  any  Spanish  but  I've  been  thinking  of 
iking  it  up  this  winter  and  now  I  have 
uite  made  up  my  mind.  Now  for  the 
uestions :  Jack  Holt  may  be  addressed  at 
tie  Lasky  studios  in  Hollywood,  California. 
t'o,  he  isn't.  I  don't  give  advice  on  love 
ffairs  and  particularly  not  in  a  case  like 
ours.  Even  an  old  white-haired  Answer 
Ian  would  find  it  hard  to  tell  a  Graciela 
hat  she  should  marry  her  engineer.  Your 
and-writing  tells  me — but  suppose  you 
mte  again.  I  can't  read  character  by  hand- 
writing in  only  one  letter,  you  know.  A 
nousand   thanks. 


Moike,  of  Memphis. — Moike,  I  have 
jst  answered  three  letters  from  three  most 
harming  ladies.  They  all  told  me  how 
luch  they  enjoyed  this  department.  I'm 
ot  going  to  give  up  this  job  of  answering 
uestions  to  you  or  anyone  else.  Not  yet 
while.  

Harry  F. — Those  pictures  were  both 
lmed  in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  Evelyn 
Ireeley  doesn't  give  her  exact  age,  but  she 
i  in  her  early  twenties.  An  idea  for  a 
cenario  means — an  idea  for  a  scenario. 
'he  germ;  the  big  idea;  the  plot,  Harry. 
»h,  no  trouble  at  all.     Come  again. 


Samuel  Kosch,  New  York  City. — Aw- 
jlly  sorry,   Samuel,   but   we   are   hardly   in 

position  to  advise  a  former  sign-painter 
•here  to  apply  for  a  job  as  sub-title  writer. 
'ou  may,  of  course,  communicate  with  the 
arious  companies.  If  we  hear  of  any- 
ling  we'll  let  you  know  at  once.  But  don't 
'atch  the  post  too  closely  for  your  con- 
act.  

M.  G.  W.,  Los  Angeles. — It's  a  pleas- 
re,  I  assure  you.  Robert  Warwick  was 
orn  in  Sacramento,  California,  in  1881. 
[e  started  his  career  as  a  singer,  then  ap- 
eared  as  a  legitimate  actor.  Warwick  was 
ery  well  known  indeed  on  the  stage,  play- 
ig  in  many  Broadway  productions  in  sup- 
ort  of  Leslie  Carter,  Mary  Mannering, 
irginia  Harned,  Grace  George,  and  other 
ars.  Some  of  his  photoplays  have  been, 
The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  "The  Argyle 
:ase,"  "The  Silent  Master,"  "The  Mad 
over,"  and  "An  Accidental  Honeymoon." 
te's  Captain  Warwick  now,  and  he's  in 
ranee.  He  was  married  to  Josephine  Whit- 
ill.    Write  again,  M.  Gertrude  W. 

R.  B.  T.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— "A  Daughter 
f  the  Gods"  was  filmed  in  Jamaica.  Rose- 
lary  Theby  has  twisted  her  name  into  Rose 
farie  Thebe,  and  is  playing  for  Triangle. 
ler  first  new  picture  is  called  "Love's  Pay 
)ay."  We  last  saw  Harry  Myers  in  a 
loldwyn  picture;  haven't  seen  him  since, 
tobert  Warwick  is  now  Captain  Warwick ; 
e's  in  France.  He  starred  in  "An  Acci- 
ental  Honeymoon"  and  "The  Mad  Lover." 
{Continued  on  page  jii) 


The  worst  annoyances  are  those  that  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
why  coughing  nowadays  is  such  bad  form.  For  coughing  is  unnecessary. 
Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  it.  They  often  keep  a  cough 
from  developing  into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.     Have  a  box  with  you  always. 

Pure.    No  Drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bed-time  will  keep  the  breathing 
passages  clear. 

BDrop  that  Cough 
SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 
Kiiiissiiiiiiuiisssiiiis&ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiuuiiumiiuiiiiiii^i 
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AND  A 

PERFECT 
FIGURE 
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Looking  Backward  with  Ben 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
California,  and  they  sent  me  with 


so  says 

Annette  Kellermann 

the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  it's  entirety  possible  ! 

I  was  not  born  beautiful.  Not  so  many 
years  before  I  was  acclaimed  the  most 
perfectly  formed  woman  in  the  world,  I 
was  an  invalid  and  a  cripple.  The  simple 
and  effective  system  that  developed  my 
physical  beauty  can  do  for  you  everything 
it  did  for  me  without  the  use  of  drugs  or 
apparatus  of  any  sort. 
I've  just  completed  a  book  entitled, "  PHY- 
SICAL BEAUTY,"  how  to  keep  it,  that 
•  describes  in  detail  every  step  of  the  won- 
derful transformation  which  can  be  yours. 
This  beautiful  cloth  bound  volume  contain- 
ing 269  pages  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
explanatory  photographs  posed  by  me. 

PRICE  $2.00 

while  the  first  edition  lasts 

At  the  extraordinarily  low  price  at  which  my 

publishers  are  offering  this  edition  no  woman 

in  the  world  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Send  Your  Order  TODAY! 


Annette 

Suite  419P 


Kellermann 

38  West  33  St.,  N.  Y. 


Another  hook  I've  just  written— "HOW  TO  SWIM." 
Illustrated  with  manv  photos  of  me.  also  diagrams. 
Will  positively  teach  you  to  Bwim.  Price  82.00 


Hair-Dress 


Makes 

stubborn 

hair  easy 
to  comb, 
neat  and 
attractive 

Miss  Betty  Parker 

Jay  Dillon 

Featured  in 

Jack  Norworth's  "Odds  and  Ends" 

Adopted  by-Screen-Stage-Society 

Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hairstay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  drebsy  appearance  the  en- 
tire evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any 
fashionable  style  — straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair- 
Dreys  will  also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much 
in  vogue  with  men  ami  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and 
Society.     Is  harmless  and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

Send  for  Trial  Jar  ?««ff&fenuslityfi« 

davs  If  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for — send 
it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Youi  jar  of 
delicately  scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly 
mailed  postpaid.  Send  i<<rtlns  wonderful  toilet  necessity  today. 
Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply. 

HAIR-DRESS  C0.,Dept.  4, 4652  N.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  Mary  Pickford  Manicure  File 

The  Handle  is  Guaranteed  to  be  made 
from  wood  of  the  house  in  Canada  in  which  Mary 
Pickford  was  born  and  spent  her  girlhood.  A  Lucky 
Piece,  the  envy  of  all  your  friends,  a  magnetic 
charm,  a  treasured  keepsake,  an  inspiration,  a 
close  association  with  filmdom's  most  winsome, 
beautiful,  lovable,  dainty  Star,  Mary  Pickford. 
Manicure  File  50c, Cuticle  knife  50c,Crochethook 
50c.  Set  of  3, $1.  All  handles  guaranteed  genuine. 
Address:    HANDCRAFT,  Dept.  B,  Allentown,  Pa. 


HERMOTONE 

positively  removes  superfluous  hair  from 

under  annA  face  and  seek.   Leavesskin 

harmless.    Never  fslls. 

'INTRODUCTORY    OFFER:     Full    size.   $1.00    jnr 

t  prepaid    for    60c    to    Introduce*    our    other 

ranteed  toilet   preparation:*.      Momy  back  It 

dissatisfied.    ScmdSOc  now. 

HERMO  CO.      Dapt.  12*     542  E.  83rd  Str.st,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Niles, 
him. 

"One  day  we  got  to  talking  business  and 
1  told  Charlie  about  signing  a  contract  for 
two  years.  He  asked  me  how  much  it  was 
and  I  told  him. 

"The  guy  nearly  choked  to  death.  He 
laughed  until  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
crack  some  where.  At  last  he  managed 
to  get  out  a  little  wheeze.  All  he  could 
say  was,  'You  damn  fool,'  then  he  busted 
out  again. 

"That  got  me  to  thinking  and  I  got  a 
lawyer  and  busted  that  contract.  I  worked 
around  a  few  joke  factories  and  then  I 
came  to  Mack  Sennett's. 

"It's  a  great  life,"  said  Ben  medita- 
tively. "I've  been  in  the  hospital  twenty- 
five  times.  I've  had  my  teeth  knocked 
out  four  times.  One  time  they  got  me  up 
on  a  rope  over  a  canyon  and  somebody  let 
go  the  rope,  dropping  me  about  the  dis- 
tance you  fall  out  of  a  balloon.  I've  been 
hit  by  a  peevish  lion  and  chased  by  tem- 
peramental dog  actors. 

"In  one  of  the  Mack  Sennett  comedies 
the  villain  was  to  hit  me  with  a  trick 
statuette.  He  grabbed  up  one  made  out 
of  solid  marble  by  mistake.  I  just  remem- 
ber everything  turning  black;  then  I  got 
mad  and  soaked  the  guy.  He  let  out  a  yell 
and  I  found  it  was  my  wife.  I  had  been 
in  bed  a  week. 

"Another  time,  I  was  acting  in  Mack 
Sennett's  comedy,  'The  Battle  Royal.' 
There  was  a  scene  where  a  fellow  was  to 
swat  me  with  a  club  padded  on  the  end 
with  a  boxing  glove.  The  glove  slipped 
off  and  hit  me  on  the  top  of  the  head  so 


hard  that  I  went  down  through  the  floor." 

Despite  his  mishaps,  Ben  is  still  in  the 
ring. 

To  see  Ben  at  his  best  you  should  see 
him  in  the  intervals  between  making  the 
pictures.    He  never  turns  off  the  jazz. 

If  he  isn't  imitating  D.  W.  Griffith  or 
Cecil  De  Mille,  he  is  pretending  to  be  a 
little  innocent  heroine  lost  in  a  shivering 
snow  storm  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 
One  of  Ben's  favorite  diversions  is  to  get 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  imitate 
Teddy,  the  Mack  Sennett  dog.  The  only 
one  who  never  laughs  is  Teddy.  Teddy 
gives  him  one  look  of  terrible  disdain  and 
walks  solemnly  away. 

Between  pictures,  Ben  is  to  be  found  at 
Katy's.  Katy  runs  a  little  cafe  on  the 
corner  near  the  studio. 

Ben  takes  a  seat  at  one  of  Katy's  best 
tables  and  spends  the  day  there.  He  quar- 
rels with  Katy  over  the  best  way  to  mix 
batter.  He  plays  horse  with  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  O'Grady's  children  while  the  mother 
is  in  passing  the  time  of  day  with  Katy 
and  maybe  borrowing  the  shade  of  a  slice 
of  butter.  When  the  ice  man  comes 
around,  Ben  gives  his  imitation  of  a  pig 
stuck  under  a  fence  and  the  ice  man 
goes  out  cackling.  Ben  has  a  little  jest 
with  the  postman  when  he  comes  around 
and  a  merry  quip  for  the  edification  of 
the  egg  man.  Somewhere  around  eleven 
o'clock  the  barber  from  up  the  street 
drops  in  and  he  and  Ben  talk  War. 

Ben  has  a  hoarse  croaking  voice  and 
his  terrible  sarcasms  about  the  Kaiser 
would  carry  to  Berlin  on  a  clear  day. 
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DO  you  remember  "The  Cheat"?  This 
Japanese-American  story  by  Hector 
Turnbull,  in  which  Fannie  Ward  and  Ses- 
sue  Hayakawa  starred,  marks  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  field  of  motion  pictures  by 
the  stage.  Done  over  by  Willard  Mack, 
and  given  the  title,  "I  Owe  You,"  it  has 
just  been  produced  at  the  Thirty-Ninth 
Street  theatre  in  New  York  City,  with 
Mary  Nash  and  Jose  Ruben  in  the  parts 
that  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Hayakawa 
played.  An  interesting  note  is  that  after 
the  first  performance  out  of  town,  the 
Government  requested  the  producers  to 
change  the  nationality  of  the  leading  man 
— so  he  quit  being  a  Jap  and  became  an 
East  Indian. 
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After  that,  every  film  company  in  the 
world  is  welcome  to  know  just  where  the 
town  is  located.  The  entire  community 
take  part  in  "Wilson  or  the  Kaiser?" 

SYDNEY  Cohen,  manager  for  Kitty 
Gordon,  received  a  commission  in  the 
cinematograph  department*  of  the  army. 
He  was  to  report  for  duty  Saturday  morn- 
ing, October  fifth,  at  the  School  of  Pho- 
tography, Columbia  University.  Cohen — 
accompanied  by  Fred  Ward,  former 
vaudeville  star  and  now  a  motion  picture 
manager — left  Los  Angeles  in  good  time. 
When  the  train  stopped  at  Kansas  City, 
Cohen  and  Ward  interrupted  a  poker 
game  with  themselves  to  remark  that  they 
were  hungry,  so  Cohen,  clad  only  in 
trousers,  short-sleeved  outing  shirt  and 
He  will  play  opposite  Virginia  Pear-     slippers,  volunteered  to  get  off  and  com- 


ARC  McDERMOTT  has  joined  Fox. 


son  in  her  new  picture,  "Buchanan's 
Wife."  McDermott,  an  old  Edison  favor- 
ite, was  with  Vitagraph  for  years. 

METRO  will  build  and  present  a  church 
to  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania  in 
appreciation  of  the  patriotic  co-operation 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens  in  the  filming 
of  the  new  Metro  production,  "Wilson  or 
the  Kaiser?"  The  name  of  the  town, 
which  is  said  to  be  ideally  located,  is 
being  kept  secret  until  the  last  of  the 
seven  reels  of  the  picture  is  completed. 


mandeer  some  sandwiches.  He  miscal- 
culated his  distance,  however — for  when 
he  came  running  back  to  board  the  train, 
he  found  that  it  had  left  without  him. 
He  hired  a  machine  and  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  up  with  it  at  the  next  station.  In 
his  scanty  attire,  he  was  denied  admit- 
tance to  the  Chicago  train  next  morning, 
until  finally,  convincing  a  porter  of  his 
sanity,  he  borrowed  a  coat  from  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Cohen  reached 
New  York  all  right,  but  he  was  one  day 
late  in  reporting  for  duty. 
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The   fighting  Arm 

(Concluded  from  page  77) 


There  followed  the  days  when  mov- 
ing picture  screens  flashed  forth  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  neutrality  proclamation 
for  many  days  and  nights,  urging  the 
people  not  to  cheer  and  not  to  hiss. 
Then  came  the  German  propaganda  pic- 
tures— you  remember  them — "Behind 
;he  German  Lines"? 

They  were  put  forth  by  the  German 
government  and  the  story  of  their  intro- 
iuction  to  the  screens  of  America  has  not 
/et  been  told.  Their  life  was  short,  for 
;he  stories  of  the  German  atrocities  be- 
;an  coming  in.  The  Bryce  report  ended 
;he  neutrality  of  picture  audiences. 

Then  came  the  picture  theatres'  aid  in 
Red  Cross,  Belgian  Relief  and  kindred 
issociations. 

In  New  York  The  Mayor's  Committee 
>f  National  Defense  was  formed  with 
(esse  L.  Lasky  as  motion  picture  chair- 
nan. 

They  issued  the  first  slide  of  propa- 
ganda ever  flashed  in  a  picture  theatre: 
'If  you  are  an  American  you  should  be 
jroud  to  say  so." 

It  was  the  call  to  patriotism,  the  first 
aint  call  which  the  moving  picture  first 
00k  up.  We  got  out  the  first  propa- 
;anda  posters  then,  one-sheet  of  two 
ands  for  theatre  lobbies,  addressed  to 
he  exhibitor  and  to  the  public.  One  of 
hese  early  one-sheets  was  later  made  the 
ifficial  poster  of  the  Mayor's  committee 
if  New  York  City. 

The  film's  fighting  arm  was  getting 
trong  when  war  was  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Germany.  The 
ilm  was  ready  for  war  organization  im- 
nediately.  The  National  Association  of 
he  Motion  Picture  Industry  formed  its 
Var  Co-operation  Council.  At  last  the 
notion  picture  began  to  show  its  indis- 
lutable  reason  for  existence.  Never 
iefore  had  there  been  such  possibilities 
or  service,  and  the  story  of  that  service 
nd  its  results  will  redound  to  the  credit 
f  the  photoplay,  long  after  the  war. 

Picture  theatres  began  to  see  the 
iossibilities  of  usefulness  as  community 
enters.  They  became  the  centers  of 
ropaganda  instead  of  the  churches  and 
tie  schools.  Fifteen  thousand  four- 
ninute  men  were  enlisted  in  the  great 
ause.  They  had  a  stage  as  wide  as  the 
ountry  itself  and  audiences  from  every 
•alk  and  station  in  life. 

One  stupendous  gift  of  the  movies  at 
le  very  outset  toward  the  winning  of  the 
'ar  was  the  presentation  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  of  films  to  be  con- 
Inuously  supplied  to  the  cantonments, 
•aining  stations,  transports,  hospitals, 
nd  to  the  huts  behind  the  lines. 

Then  the  first  Liberty  Loan — under 
ne  splendid  leadership  of  Adolph  Zu- 
or,  filmdom  found  itself  prepared.  Its 
ommittee  cooperating  with  the  Treasury 
)epartment  distributed  70,000  slides 
oosting  the  Loan  and  500,000  feet  of 
atriotic  appeal,  shown  throughout  the 
ountry.  And  the  tax  on  the  motion 
icture  industry  itself  cleared  $200,000,- 
00  for  the  government  in  the  very  first 
ear  of  its  effect. 

The  motion  picture  industry,  and  its 
Hied   trades,   directly   subscribed   in   the 


three  loans  approximately  $25,000,000  in 
bonds.  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  industry  further  effected 
subscriptions,  through  the  medium  of 
theatres,  the  four-minute  men,  the  motion 
picture  artists,  tours  and  addresses  made 
by  the  motion  picture  artists,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000,000.  In  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  Famous  Players — Lasky 
stars  alone  raised  over  $39,000,000. 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion has  successfully  employed  the 
screen  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  its 
propaganda  through  the  distribution  of 
many  thousands  of  slides,  the  use  of 
thousands  of  trailers,  and  the  continuous 
and  systematic  use  of  "picturettes,"  short 
length  films,  and  in  many  instances, 
complete  stories,  illustrating  a  specific 
Food  Administration  thought,  enacted  by 
stars  such  as  Marguerite  Clark,  Mabel 
Normand  and  Elsie  Ferguson.  These 
picturettes  are  still  having  wide  circula- 
tion and  distribution  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  several  news  weeklies. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October, 
191 7,  17,500  motion  picture  theatres 
each  received  a  set  of  five  slides,  or  a 
total  of  87,500,  of  Food  Conservation — 
this  in  connection  with  a  single  Food  Ad- 
ministration  Drive. 

In  none  of  the  fields  of  war  co-opera- 
tion, aside  from  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments, has  the  aid  of  the  film  and  screen 
been  more  effective  than  in  the  two  cam- 
paigns to  secure  funds  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  the  first  drive  200  prints 
of  a  Red  Cross  picture  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  largest 
distributing  agencies  in  the  industry, 
without  charge.  In  the  second  drive  400 
prints  were  released  in  the  month  ending 
May  28th,  and  in  the  membership  cam- 
paign, October,  191 7,  1,000  trailers  were 
distributed.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  $26,000,000  in  pledges 
and  cash  contributions  came  to  the  Red 
Cross  through  the  use  of  the  film  and 
screen  and  the  motion  picture  houses  of 
the  industry  and  its  allied  interests. 
Especial  mention  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
campaign  conducted  in  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Allied  Theatrical  and 
Motion  Picture  Team,  William  Fox,  chair- 
man, which,  in  a  single  week,  raised 
$1,150,000  as  the  contribution  of  the 
motion  picture  and  theatrical  interests  to 
the  Red  Cross  second  war  fund  drive. 

The  more  recent  co-operation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two-reel  motion  picture 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  entitled 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross." 

Three  weeks  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1917  the  Associated  Motion 
Picture  Advertisers,  sensing  the  trend  of 
events,  began  the  planning  of  a  cam- 
paign which  would  co-operate  in  recruit- 
ing for  the  United  States  army.  Two 
days  after  war  was  declared  this  cam- 
paign, which  included  posters,  motion 
picture  slides,  patriotic  slogans,  went  be- 
fore the  public. 

Four  posters  were  designed  and  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities  to  the  recruit- 
ing offices  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,     Pittsburg     and     Chicago. 
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Through  the  magic  of   the 
lights  and  shades  of  a  crystal 
i   globe,  filmy  fancies  form  objects 
I  that  are  thought  to  be  prophetic. 
You  can  make  the   vision   of 
I  your  future  a  vision  of  loveliness 
by  keeping  your  chief  charm, 
your  complexion,  constantly  re- 
juvenated with 

DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 

PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 

A  multitude  of  beautiful  women 
bear  witness  that  D.  &  R.  Perfect 
Cold  Cream  keeps  the  skin  always 
dainty,  charming,  fresh  and  delightful. 
Its  use  is  a  habit  of  refinement  that 
refreshes,  cleanses  and  purifies. 
Tubes   and   Jars,    10c   to    $1.50. 

Send  a  tube  to  a  soldier  or 
sailor.  It  is  a  comfort  they 
need    and    will    appreciate. 

Poudre  Amourette:  The  pow- 
der that  furnishes  the  final  touch  of 
delicacy  and  charm.  Looks  natural, 
stays  on.  Flesh,  white,  brunette,  5 Oc. 
Both  D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold  Cream 
and  Poudre  Amourette  may  be  ob- 
tained of  your  dealer  or  by  mail  of  us. 

For  Your  Husband 

The  latest  "Perfect"  product  made  only 
by  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  is  a  shaving  cream 
in  which  we  have  scientifically  incorporated 
D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold  Cream.  The  first  time 
your  husband  tries  th's  "Perfect"  Shaving 
Cream  he  will  say,  "  Well  that's  the  best 
shave  I  ever  had."  He  will  be  as  enthusi- 
astic over  "Perfect"  Shaving  Cream  as.you 
are  aver  Perfect  Cold  Cream.  Surprise  him 
with  a  tube.    Of  your  dealer  or  by  mail  of  us. 

DAGGETT  &   RAMSDELL 

D.  &  R.  Building  NEW  YORK 
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New  wonderful 

Way  To 
Remove  Wrinkles 
and  Blemishes 

LooXYeaw  Younger 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to 
the  women  of  America  a  new 
way  to  remove  wrinkles  and 
blemishes  —  THE  ORIENTAL  WAY! 
No  masks,  no  plasters,  no  massage,  no 
exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new,  scientific 
treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have 
known  these  secrets  for  hundreds  of 
years  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
fromone  generation  to  another.  The  Jap- 
anese women  are  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins  !j=\ 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints 
of  the  rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
any  woman  who  will  follow  the  simple 
rules  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prin- 
cess Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which  we  will 
send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  results— only 

A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few 
moments  at  a  time.  The  results  will 
amaze  and  delight  you.  We  ask  you  to 
send  right  now  for  the 

CD  17 17  princess  TOKIO 

rrvllilli    BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will   prove   to   you   how   quickly  all 
wrinkles  and  blemishes  may  be  removed. 
Under  my  treatment  they  simply  vanish. 
You  will  look  years  younger  ■ 
and  more  charming.  Don't 
waste  a  single  day.   Write 
at  once,  and  the  book  will 
go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.    Address, 

PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO. 

150  N.  State  St.,  Suite  1232 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THERE'S  ON LY  ONE 
WAY  TO  SECURE 

A    SATlNiKiN 

APPLY  SATIN  SKIN    CREAM. 
THEN  SATIN  SKIN  POWDER. 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER  includ- 
es an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Robber  Clean,  Firm  and  Keen-edged;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are 
made,  one  for  Ink.  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight 
pressure,  clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  us- 
ed.    Price  15c.     New  Rubbers  5c  each. 

ALL  STATIONERS 

By  moil  2e  extra.     Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  "O.K."  Pap 
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*rlte  for  Free  Catalog.    Over  4.000  illustrations  Dia- 
monds. Watclie*.  Jewelry,  etc.  Select  any  artiele  de* 
ve  it  aent  to  you  prepaid.  If  satisfactory, 
fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it.  balance 
—I  monthly  amounts.    No  Interest   Charged. 
No  Security  Required.  Send  for  Catalog  No. t;4 Today. 
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The  Secret  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


JAMES  BERGMAN 


Est'd  189G  New  York  City 


Mary  investigated.  She  poured  some 
of  the  water  in  a  glass,  and  sniffed. 

"I  don't  smell  anything,"  she  said. 

"He  experiments  with  germs,  father 
told  me,"  Colin  explained.  "They  wouldn't 
smell." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Sowerby,  her  daughter 
dismissed  in  disgrace  and  Dickon  threat- 
ened with  the  law,  for  helping  their  mas- 
ter's son,  decided  it  was  time  for  her  to 
take  a  hand.  She  had  beena  trusted  serv- 
ant of  Archibald  Craven  when  he  was 
first  married,  until  her  own  brood  of 
children  became  so  large  they  demanded 
all  her  time.  She  had  always  suspected 
the  doctor,  and  now  she  knew  he  was  try- 
ing to  wrong  Colin.  She_  learned  that 
Craven  was  in  Cairo,  and  sent  him  a 
cablegram,  urging  him  to  come  home. 

There  followed  several  days  of  rain,  a 
drenching  deluge,  that  kept  everyone  in- 
doors. The  doctor  unexpectedly  developed 
a  kind  and  compliant  attitude  toward 
Colin.  Watching  for  the  malady  to  de- 
velop that  he  was  confident  he  had  im- 
planted, he  agreed  to  all  requests.  He 
even  consented  to  have  the  brace  put 
away,  and  let  Colin  walk  about  the  house. 

At  last  the  weather  cleared,  and  the 
doctor  started  out  on  his  mission.  His 
brother  had  given  him  authority  to  do  as 
he  saw  fit  concerning  Mary,  as  well  as 
with  Colin,  so  completely  was  he  dom- 
inated, and  so  far  had  he  lost  all  his 
initiative.  Throughout  the  day  Mrs.  Med- 
lock  kept  reminding  Mary  that  she  would 
soon  be  in  a  place  where  she  would  be 
forced  to  respect  her  elders.  Mary  the 
unconquerable  whispered  to  Colin  that 
they'd  never  make  her  go — she'd  run 
away  to  Mrs.  Sowerby's. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Dickon,  filled 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  the  doc- 
tor's threat,  was  loitering  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  when  he  saw  his  arch 
enemy  approach  along  the  path  that 
led  to  his  mother's  cottage.  He  watched 
him,  his  eyes  ablaze  for  an  instant,  his 
hand  clutching  at  his  throat.  Should  he 
warn  the  doctor — or — yes,  he  must.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  even  such 
an  evil  creature  as  this  dying  a  terrible 
death. 

"Better  not  take  that  path,"  he  called 
out.  "The  rains  've  made  it  dangerous. 
Ye've  got  to  go  around.  Ye'd  never  come 
out  o'  there  alive." 

The  doctor  did  not  even  thank  him  for 
the  warning. 

"I  just  was  on  my  way  to  tell  your 
mother  that  the  magistrate  has  set  your 
case  for  Thursday  week,"  he  snarled,  and 
Dickon  fled. 

The  doctor  turned  toward  the  manor, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  met  Mary. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  only  practical 
source  of  help  she  knew,  Dickon's 
mother.    The   doctor  stopped  her. 

"You  start  tomorrow." 

"If  Colin  gets  worse  after  I'm  gone," 
Mary  retorted,  "I'll  tell  them  that  you're 
putting  germs  in  his  drinking  water." 

The  doctor  could  not  suppress  a  start 
of  astonishment,   affecting   ignorance. 

"I  saw  you,"  Mary  insisted.  "I'll  tell," 
and  she  went  on  toward  the  path  that 
Dickon  had  just  warned  the  doctor  was 
unsafe.     He  watched  her,  with  narrowing 


eyelids,  and  a  sinister  smile  came  over  his 
face  as  he  turned  on  toward  the  manor. 

The  news  of  the  doctor's  return  soon 
reached  Colin,  and  he  understood  how 
much  the  loss  of  Mary  was  going  to  mean 
to  him.  He  could  not  bear  it.  They 
must  find  some  way  to  avoid  the  parting. 
He  knew  she  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Sowerby's, 
and  slipped  out  of  the  house  to  follow 
her.  Dickon,  postponing  as  long  as  he 
could  taking  the  news  of  his  fate  to  his 
mother,  saw  Colin  approaching. 

"Have  you  seen  Mary?"  Colin  asked. 
"She  was  going  to  your  mother's." 

"Was  she  warned  about  the  bog?" 
Colin  gasped. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.     Why?" 

"Try  to  stop  her.  It  isn't  safe.  I'll 
run   for  help,"  and  Dickon  was  off. 

Colin  hurried  along  the  path,  and  soon 
heard  dismayed  cries  for  help.  Hobbling 
along  as  fast  as  his  weak  legs  would  carry 
him,  he  came  upon  Mary,  sinking  deep 
in  an  apparently  shallow  patch  of  mud. 

"Bring  help,  quick,"  Mary  cried.  "But 
don't  come  in.     Don't!     Don't!" 

The  last  word  was  a  shriek  of  warning, 
but  it  was  too  late.  In  his  anxiety  Colin 
had  stepped  too  close,  and  they  were  both 
sinking,  dragged  down  by  the  quagmire. 
But  they  discovered  that  together  they 
sank  more  slowly  than  Mary  was  sinking 
by  herself,  and  there  was  the  hope  that 
Dickon  would  bring  help  in  time.  It  was 
just  as  Colin's  strength  was  vanishing 
that  the  boy's  voice  was  heard,  calling 
to  them  down  the  path,  and  soon  he  ar- 
rived with  two  farm  hands. 

Meanwhile  at  the  manor  house  the  doc- 
tor was  encountering  another  surprise, 
also  a  bit  disconcerting  for  the  moment. 
A  fly  from  the  village  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  master  of  the  manor 
alighted. 

"My  dear  brother,"  the  doctor  said, 
"this  is  so  unexpected." 

Craven  looked  at  him  searchingly.  On 
the  voyage  from  Egypt  he  had  been  doing 
something  very  remarkable,  for  him.  He 
had  been  thinking. 

"How  is  Colin?"  he  demanded. 

"Why — I  hesitate  to  aroose  your  hopes 
too  strongly,  but  he  really  seems  much  | 
better.    In  fact,  he  is  walking." 

"Walking!"  In  his  delight,  Craven  for- 
got his  suspicions,  but  angry  voices  inter- 
rupted further  discussion. 

Colin  and  Mary,  smeared  with  mire, 
attended  by  Dickon  and  the  two  farm 
hands,  scowling  and  with  clenched  teeth, 
entered  the  house. 

"Father!"  Colin  exclaimed.  "You've 
come  just  in  time." 

"My  boy,  what  do  you  mean?  What 
is  the  matter?" 

"That  man — I  won't  believe  he's  your 
brother — tried  to  poison  me  not  a  week 
ago,  and  would  have  succeeded  only  Mary 
had  come  to  my  room  and  wakened  me, 
and  we  were  watching  him.  Today  he  let 
Mary  go  down  a  path  that  Dickon  had 
warned  him  was  dangerous.  He  has  been 
trying  to  kill  me  with  that  spinal  brace, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mary  I  never 
would  have  known  that  I  can  walk.  And 
so  he's  sending  Mary  away." 

They  did  not  notice  that  the  doctor  had 
slipped  out  of  the  room. 
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The  Secret  Garden 

(Concluded) 

"James,"  Craven  called  to  a  footman. 
"Tell  the  doctor  to  come  here  imme- 
diately." He  hesitated.  "No,"  I  think 
we'll  just  let  him  go,  and  all  be  happy 
without  revenge." 

Colin  turned  toward  Mary. 

"It  did  work,  it  did,  it  did,"  she  ex- 
claimed,  dancing  about. 

"What  did?"  Craven  demanded. 

"The  magic,"  she  said,  and  then  they 
had  to  tell  him  all  about  it. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful 
new  life  for  all  of  them.  For  Colin  it 
was  the  awakening  of  his  manhood,  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  fear.  For  his  father 
it  was  the  dawn  of  new  interests,  dispell- 
ing the  ghosts  of  the  past  years  so  that 
he  no  longer  shunned  the  secret  garden. 
And  for  Mary,  without  whom  they  would 
never  have  known  these  joys,  it  was 
enough  to  be  loved.  Her  battle  won,  she 
sighed  peacefully  as  she  looked  up,  a 
little  shyly,  into  Colin's  eyes. 
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Clan  Moore 

(Concluded  from  page  2Q) 

The  vitality  and  sincerity  of  the  boy, 
a  youthful,  manly  appeal  which  is  devoid 
of  pose  and  every  other  "actorism,"  came 
out  brilliantly  last  winter  when  he  sup- 
ported Mae  Marsh  in  what  I  consider  the 
best  Goldwyn  picture  I  have  yet  seen: 
"The  Cinderella  Man."  From  that  mo- 
ment Tom  Moore  had  a  planetary  destina- 
tion. Accordingly,  his  first  star  picture 
is  "Just  For  Tonight,"  by  Charles  A. 
Logue.     Others  are  to  follow. 

To  speak  of  Tom  Moore's  domesticity 
one  must  speak  very  frankly  and  sincerely 
to  avoid  errors  of  judgment  for  either 
side.  Tom  Moore  and  Alice  Joyce-Moore, 
disagreeing  as  husband  and  wife,  have 
made  one  of  the  most  charming  separa- 
tions. It  is  simply  a  dissolution  of  the 
nuptial  bonds.  They  remain  fine  friends 
who  frequently  see  each  other;  sometimes 
they  dine  together  in  town,  and  attend  the 
theater  together,  for  the  companionship 
still  lingers.  They  are  even  neighbors — 
Tom  at  Gedney  Farms,  she  near  by,  and 
Alice  Mary,  the  exquisite  three-year-old 
whose  photograph  shows  you  a  composite 
of  her  father's  frank  features  and  the 
idyllic  face  of  her  mother,  has  the  run  of 
both  places.  She  and  her  grandmother 
Joyce  are  papa's  guest  just  about  half  the 
time. 

It  is  in  his  big  love  for  this  little  child 
than  one  finds  the  real  Tom  Moore.  I 
think  any  press-agent  who  would  make 
the  suggestion — unfortunately  a  welcome 
one  to  a  few  actorial  fathers  who  call 
themselves  men — that  the  girls  might  not 
find  him  so  adorable  if  they  knew  he  was 
a  father — I  think  such  a  press-agent  would 
get  not  a  word  from  Tom  Moore,  but  a 
bard  brown  fist,  right  in  the  mush. 

Tom  Moore,  alone  of  his  brothers,  re- 
tains the  elusive,  lilting  brogue  of  the 
cultured,  genuine  Irishman.  For  one  of 
the  things  that  he  found  time  to  get,  in 
his  jumps  about  the  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  very 
?ood  education.  His  library  is  an  attest 
of  that.  His  other  hobbies  are  three — 
?olf,  Alice  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Moores.    They  are  a  clan,  and  inseparable. 


Calife  Terles 

A  beautiful  indestructible  neck- 
lace of  La  Tausca  Pearls,  rose- 
ivory  in  tint,  with  solid  gold 
clasp,  and  encased  in  velvet 
cabinet,  white-lined ;  length  fif- 
teen and  a  half  inches.  An 
adornment  of  rare  loveliness,  al- 
ways acceptable,  always  appro- 
priate and  distinctive. 

Price,  Thirty  Dollars 


The  Wearl,  c^adiant  Qift  of  the  Sea 

The  pearl  has  always  been  awarded  the  queen's  place  among  gems ; 
all  women  are  fascinated  by  its  charm.  The  radiant  lustre,  the  beautiful  delicacy  of 
tint  and  the  perfection  of  form  most  sought  in  natural  pearls  by  connoisseurs 
and  collectors  are  reproduced  exactly  in  La  Tausca  Pearls. 

At  your  jeweler's  all  La  Tausca  Necklaces  may  be  had  tn  the  several  tints  and 
sizes  of  genuine  pearls— either  all  one  size,  or  graduated  in  size  from  small  to  large. 
The  prices  run  up  to  three  hundred  dollars,  in  fifteen  and  a  half,  eighteen,  and 
twenty  four  inch  lengths. 

"The  Charm  of  the  Pearl"— a  dainty  illustrated  booklet— sent  free  on  request. 


KARPELES    COMPANY 

Providence        Paris         New  York 
cAddress  all  communications  to  Providence,  R.  1, 


Reduced  to  35c  *°  s*?.1  was  ?e  demand  *g the 

hrst  edition  that  it  was  sold  out 


The  second  edition  of  Captain 
Peacocke's  great  new  book  on 

Scenario 
Writing 

A  Complete  and  Authoritative 
Treatise  on  This  New,  Lucrative  Art 


two  months  after  it  left  the  press. 

•I  Capt.  Peacocke  is  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  successful  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, both  as  a  scenario  editor  of  many  of  the 
big  companies  and  as  an  independent  writer. 

€J  The  book  teaches  everything  that  can  be 
taught  on  the  subject.  It  contains  chapters 
on  the  construction  of  comedies,  form,  titles, 
captions,  detailing  of  action;  also  a  scenario 
from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen 
successful  production. 

<J  This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all 
who  contemplate  scenario  writing,  and  who 
do  not  know  scenario  form.  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  good  story,  but  who  does  not  know 
how  to  put  it  together. 


SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 
Price,  35    cents   postpaid 

Photoplay  Publishing  Co.,  350  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


When   you   write   to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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THOSE  are  start* 

A  ling  word9  now. 
Few  can  understand 
how  we  can  offer  eocb 
splendid  grrades  at  this 
tremendously  low  6g* 
ure.  But  low  price9 
are  the  Bascb  estab- 
lished policy.  Send 
for  our  1919  Diamord 
Hook.  BaschBtillsela 
vou  a  handsome  K 
carat  stone  for  $20.00; 
a  M  carat  for  148.75; 
and  a  %  carat  at  §  ."J. 00. 

Let  Diamonds 
Make  You  Money! 

Diamonds  never  were 
going  up  so  fast.  Wear 
these  beautiful  stones 
and  feel  every  month 
that  they  are  worth 
more.  Diamonds  aro 
going  up  and  yoo 
might  as  well  be  in  oo 
the  raise, 


MoneyRefunded 

We  issue  with  every 
diamond  an  iron  clad, 
money- back  contract 
thatmal.es  loss  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  legal, 
binding  contract  to  re- 
fund in  cash  full  price, 
1  essl0%,any  time  with- 
inayear.  It  allows  you 
full  price  in  exchange 
at  any  time.  It  guar- 
inteea  exact  carat 
weight,  quality  and 
value.  "See  that  your 
diamond  is  Cased  guar- 
anteed." 


Great  Fountain 

Pen  Value 


$JOO 


No.  X70.    Full  6'i  inch 

size,  safety  lever,  self. 

filler,  solid  gold   uen 

"tipped. 


Your   Name  in 
Gold  FREE 

Pull  guarantee.  Gift 
case  FREE.  Send  for 
this!  pen  rifrht  now. 
Don't  delay.  A  wonder- 
ful value  at  only 

$1  oo 


FRFF  Fvaminatinn  Just  select  any  diamond  from  this  ad- 

l  l\L,Li   LiAauuuauuu  vertisementcrfromourcatalogandwewill 

Bend  it  for  FREE  examination,  without  obligating  jon  to  bay  unless  you  are  folly  convinced 
it  is  the  best  value  you  can  obtain  for  your  money— you  take  norisk.  We  pay  all  charges. 

Write  for  1919  Diamond  Book 

We  will  send  you  postpaid  free  a  copy  of  the  Basch  DeLuxc  Book  that  shows  you  how  to  save  one. 
ball'  to  one- third  on  diamonds  and  jewelry.    Contains  expert  facts  oo  diamonds,  showing  you  bow  to  buy  safe. 

Brimful  of  Christmas  Suggestions 

The  book  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  fine  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  silverware, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  beautiful  creations  in  all  styles  and  prices  that  you  can  have  sent  you  for  tree  examination 
before  buying.    Send  postcard  for  your  free  copy  NOW! 

L»  BASCH   &   CO.  andQuincy  StreeU  ClllCagO,  U.  S.  A. 


NURSES  NEEDED 


Wn 


The  Army  lias  called  for  30,000  hospi- 
talnurses.  Thousands  of  nurses  must 
^recruited  to  take  their  places  at  home. 
Patriotic  women  are  meeting  this 
need  by  taking  the  C.  S.  N.  Home- 
Practice  and  Correspondence  course 
in  trained  nursing.  They  earn  from 
$15  to  $25  a  week.  Send  for  year 
book  explaining  method.  State  age. 
The  Ctaautanqua  School  of  Nursing 
583  Main  St.         Jamestown,  M.  I. 


A  Delightful 

Christmas 

Gift 

-  -  •■•■./  " 


Three  pencils,  your  name.  Holly  or  Floral  Box,  30  cts. 

Reindeer  boxes  please  the  kiddies.    Stamps  accepted. 
The  Imprint  Pencil  Co.,  530  Broadway.  New  York  City 


We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Submit  us  poems  on  WAR,  love  or  any  subject. 

Mr.  Leo  Friedman 


one  of  America's  well  known  musicians, 
is  our  leading  composer.  One  of  his 
greatest  successes,  "Meet  Me  Tonight  In 
Dreamland,"  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  over  2,000,000  copies.  Over  1,000,000 
copies  of  his  song,  "Let  Me  Call  You 
Sweetheart,"  were  sold,  while  the  sale 
of  his  famous  "When  I  Dreamed  of  Old 
Erin"  passed  the  900,000  mark. 

$5000  in  Prizes 

is  being  offered  for  the  best  songs  of 
America  in  war.    Someone  is  going  to 


win  these  cash  prizes,  why  not  you? 
Contest  closes  January  1st,  1919.  Write 
for  details.  Tear  out  the  COUPON  and 
send  it  with  your  poem.  Do  not  delay. 
WRITE  NOW. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 
Suite  279,  538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

IciLESTET?  MUSIC  COMPANY, 

I         Suite   279,  538  S.  Denrborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Gentlemen: — I  enclose  poem  entitled 


,  for  your  inspection. 


Name .. 


Street  Address  ...  

City  or  Town State.. 


The  Lady  of  the  Names 

(Concluded  from  page  47) 

a  revolutionist  at  heart,  Markova  escaped 
from  the  upheavals  that  followed  the 
revolution  and  came  to  America  on  an 
ammunition  ship.  Letters  of  introduction 
through  the  Russian  embassy  brought  her 
to  Mr.  Fox.  No  letters  of  introduction 
could  tell  Mr.  Fox  what  he  saw  for  him- 
self, that  he  had  before  him  a  girl  witr« 
a  beautiful  face  and  dramatic  talent. 
*  *  *  Madame  Markova's  father  was 
an  orchestra  leader.  Her  mother  was 
gypsy-born.  Her  father  taught  her  music 
until  she  was  so  far  advanced  that  she 
went  to  the  conservatory  at  Moscow. 
Madame  Markova's  mother  gave  her 
wonderful  grace  and  the  charming  air 
of  mystery  characteristic  of  gypsy  folks. 
Madame  Markova  is  well-known  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution." 

Madame  made  two  Fox  pictures,  "The 
Painted  Madonna,"  and  "A  Heart's  Re- 
venge." Then  Fox  announced  that 
Madame  had  retired,  for  reasons  not 
stated.  But  we  all  know  that  it  was 
because  Gretchen  Hartman,  a  picture  per- 
sonality of  prominence,  couldn't  be  made 
overnight  into  a  Russian  vamp  —  even 
though  William  Fox  worked  his  publicity 
department  over-time  in  the  attempt. 
The  hard-working  Fox  publicists  thought 
it  "awful  dope;"  but  "Chief's  orders," 
they  said  resignedly.  "They  may  won- 
der about  it  at  first — "  we  can  almost 
hear  Mr.  Fox — "just  as  they  did  about 
Theda  Bara.  But  it'll  blow  over.  Just 
watch  the  fans  swallow  this  Russian 
stuff."  But  the  fans  fooled  Mr.  Fox. 
They  knew  Gretchen  Hartman. 

Mr.  Fox's  charities  are  well-known  to 
the  public.  And  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
follow  the  inner  workings  of  the  Fox 
brain.  But  it  does  seem — sometimes — 
that  Mr.  Fox  should  follow  that  little 
adage  which  recommends  that  one's 
charities  should  begin  with  one's  own 
moving  picture  company. 

It  is  Gretchen  Hartman's  screen  career 
that  has  been  brought  to  a  full  stop 
through  the  "Sonia  Markova"  publicity. 
Her  name  savored  over-much  of  the  Teu- 
tonic for  her  own  satisfaction,  and  she 
was  naturally  not  averse  to  ^exchanging  it 
for  one  of  more  Allied  interest.  But 
she  would  not — if  her  wishes  had  been 
consulted — have  acquiesced  in  the  brand- 
new  career  mapped  out  for  her  by  the 
perspiring  publicists.  When  she  has 
lived  down  her  Russian  past,  Miss  Hart- 
man will  return  to  the  screen.  She  may, 
however,  accept  a  stage  engagement  in 
the  meantime. 

Those  Foxy  press-agents  said  in  their 
facile  manner — "Madame  Markova  has 
beauty;  she  has  talent,  and  she  has  won- 
derfully expressive  eyes,  set  in  a  face  that 
can  show  manifold  emotions.  She  has 
inborn  grace  of  movement  that  will  cap- 
tivate those  who  see  her.  They  will  emu- 
late Oliver  Twist.  They  will  ask  for 
more."  For  once  the  Fox  press-agents 
were  right.  But,  one  thinks,  what  more 
could  one  ask? 
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The  Forbidden  City 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
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spoke  to  her  courteously.  Soon  Toy's 
shyness  was  gone. 

Mary  Smith,  nurse,  became  a  familiar 
figure  around  the  hospital  in  Manila. 
Toy  had  never  presented  her  letter  to 
the  Consul  General,  so  no  one  guessed 
her  history.  Phillip  Halbert  least  of  all 
was  worried  about  her  parentage.  One 
afternoon  he  lifted  her  face  to  his  and 
told  her  that  he  loved  her.  Toy  sobbed 
out  her  happiness  in  his  arms. 

No  sooner  had  this  happiness  come, 
than  Toy  knew  she  must  cast  it  away. 
The  wise  men  had  said  that  East  and 
West  could  not  be  one.  Tragedy  had 
followed  her  father's  and  mother's  dis- 
regard of  the  law  of  the  ages. 

Not  trusting  herself  to  go  to  him  in 
person,  Toy  wrote  a  note. 

"It  is  you  only  I  love,"  she  wrote 
between  sobs,  "but  it  is  best  that  I  go." 

She  went  to  Phillip's  office  to  leave  the 
note,  and  met  him  on  the  threshold  as 
she  departed.  He  stretched  out  his 
arms,  but  Toy  only  shook  her  head. 

Toy's  mother  had  faced  the  Lane  of 
Flashing  Spears  unflinchingly  for  the  man 
she  loved.  And  now  Toy  faced  the 
crisis  which  meant  life's  happiness  or 
her  heart's  death. 

When  she  was  done  talking,  Phillip 
laughed  loud  in  his  relief. 

''I  don't  love  you  because  you  are  an 
American,"  he  said  between  kisses,  "I 
love  you  because  you  are  the  woman  God 
made  for  me,  and  I  ask  you  to  marry  me." 

The  Governor  General  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  Phillip  Halbert's  legal 
guardian.  On  hearing  of  Phillip's  en- 
gagement he  invited  the  young  officer 
and  his  fiancee  to  his  home. 

The  older  man  received  Toy  kindly. 
He  was  charmed  with  her  quaint  loveli- 
ness, though  it  haunted  him  with  an 
illusive  suggestiveness  that  did  not  al- 
together please  him.  Finally  it  came  to 
him.  The  girl  his  ward  was  to  marry 
had  Chinese  blood. 

The  governor's  heart  ached  for  Phillip 
and  for  Mary  Smith,  nurse.  His  heart 
ached,  too,  for  memories  of  its  own, 
memories  of  a  Chinese  girl  it  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  place  had  never  been 
supplanted.  For  the  governor  was  none 
other  than  John  Worden. 

In  the  library  after  dinner  the  two  men 
talked.  John  Worden,  made  wise  and 
old  by  hurts  that  had  come  to  him,  de- 
nied his  consent  to  Phillip's  marriage. 

"I  shall  marry  her,"  Halbert  shouted. 

John  Worden  picked  up  a  pen,  wrote, 
and  thrust  the  paper  into  Phillip's  hand. 

"Your  orders  as  Captain  of  Troop  M 
are  to  proceed  this  instant  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Mindano  and  search  for  the  out- 
law chieftan,   Gomez,"   it  read. 

"I'll  resign  first,"  said  Phillip. 

"You  can't  resign  without  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  will  take  a 
month  to  get  a  hearing  on  your  applica- 
tion. Meanwhile,  these  are  your  orders. 
A  state  of  war  exists,  and  disobedience 
of  orders  means  court  martial  and  death!" 

Just  then  Mary  Smith  stepped  in. 

"I  heard,"  she  said  to  Phillip.  "He  is 
right,  dear.  I  shall  not  marry  you.  You 
go  to  your  duty  and  I  shall  go  to  mine." 


A  Call  for  5000  New 

Photoplays 


Cecil  B.  DeMille.  director 
general  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation:  "Will  always  be 
glad  to  have  Frederick  Palmer 
call  my  attention  to  stories  of 
merit  that  students  of  the 
Palmer   Plan    create." 


Thos.  H.  I  nee,  head  of  the 
Famous  luce  Studios:  "I  will 
be  glad  at  all  times  to  read 
and  consider  all  scenarios  writ- 
ten by  yourself,  or  your  stu- 
dents of  the  Palmer  Plan." 


Olive  Thomas,  Triangle  star: 
"It  is  good  to  know  that  so 
well-known  an  author  as  Fred- 
erick Palmer  is  endeavoring  to 
educate  the  lesser  writers. 


Jack  Cunningham,  author  of 
scenarios  for  Frank  Keenan, 
Bessie  Barriscale,  Olive  Thomas 
and  other  stars:  "Frederick 
Palmer  has  hit  upon  a  won- 
derful help  for  the  writer  who 
has  not  had  actual  studio  ex- 
perience. Every  producing  com- 
pany needs  stories  badly." 


Mabel  Normand,  Goldwyn 
star:  "The  Palmer  Plan  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  sort  I  have 
heard  of.  If  you  have  any  good 
comedy-dramas  that  would  suit 
me,   send   them   on." 


Movie  Stars  and  Producers  Are  Searching 

the  Country  for  New,  Suitable  Scenarios — 

Read   How  This   New   Highly-Paid   Art  Is 

Easily  Mastered 

THE  moving  picture  industry  is  facing  a  famine 
— a  famine  in  story  plots — scenarios.  Prices 
undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago  are  being  paid 
today — $500  to  $1000  and  more  for  five-reel  dra- 
matic scripts;  $50  to  $250  for  clever  short  come- 
dies. The  studios — around  Los  Angeles  alone — 
need  from  5,000  to  20,000  new  stories  each  year. 
Producers  must  have  material — new  plots,  espe- 
cially written  for  the  screen. 

Directors  and  producers  now  realize  that  they 
must  look  to  the  masses  for  new  ideas.  For  the 
few  able  scenarioists  of  today  cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  demand.  So  an  opportunity  to  sell 
scenarios  is  open  to  everyone  with  ideas.  To  write 
scenarios,  you  must  have  ideas.  You  must  also 
know  how  to  put  them  into  proper  form  for  screen 
production. 

What  the  Palmer  Plan  Brings  You 

And  now  a  plan — the  first  to  be  indorsed  by  the 
leading  stars  and  producers — has  been  designed 
to  teach  you  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the 
screen.  The  plan  was  created  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  formerly  of  Universal — the  man  who 
wrote  fifty-two  scenarios  in  nine  months — more 
than  one  a  .week — all  accepted.  Mr.  Palmer  fur- 
nishes you  with  a  handbook  and  cross  references 
to  scenarios  that  have  been  PRODUCED.  Both 
drama  and  comedy  are  represented.  The  scenarios  come 
to  you  in  exactly  the  forms  used  by  the  studio  directors. 
You  also  receive  a  glossary  of  the  meaning  of  motion 
picture  terms,  such  as  "truck-up,"  "iris,"  "lap-dissolve," 
etc.     The  Palmer  Plan  is  NOT  a  school. 

Indorsed  by  Stars,  Producers,  Directors  and 
Writers 

Under  this  plan  Mr.  Palmer  gives  you  six  months  of 
free  advisory  service.  He  keeps  you  advised  of  the  leading 
companies  with  the  names  of  their  scenario  editors  and 
the  kinds  of  plots  they  need. 

Note  the  pictures  of  the  movie  stars  in  this  advertise- 
ment. All  of  them  encourage  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Scenario 
Writing.  These  and  dozens  of  others  you  will  find  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Scenario 
Writing."  Read  in  this  book  our  money-back  guarantee ; 
no  fairer  guarantee  has  ever  been  offered. 

If  You  Have  Ideas,  Get  Our  Booklet 

Write  for  this  booklet  now.  It  will  show  you  the  great 
opportunity  in  photoplay  writing.  This  book' is  filled  with 
autograph  letters  from  the  biggest  stars  and  producers, 
strongly  indorsing  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Scenario  Writing, 
asking  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop  photoplay  writers. 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  could  write  a  better  plot 
than  some  you  have  seen  at  the  movies?  If  so,  send  for 
this  booklet.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  get  it  pro- 
duced. If  you  believe  you  have  an  idea  for  a  scen- 
ario, this  booklet  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
turn  it  into  money.  For  scenario  writing 
is  very  simple,  once  you  have  learned  the 
basic  principles.  Crnlus  is -not  required. 
A  simple  story  with  one  good  thought 
is  enough.  For  movies  are  made  for 
the  masses.  Never  was  there  such 
an  opportunity  to  turn  any  sim-> 
pie  story-idea  into  monev  and_/^0</- 
reputation.  The  field  is  un-xl-v  . 
crowded.  The  demand  is/,<yy$> 
growing  greater  each  d&v.jT <<S.  ^>N 
Write  for  the  booklet.  JrA"  <? 
It's  free.  No  obliga-  jr^-i^" 
tion.  Just  fill  out  _/\£V«? 
the  coupon  and  ^Kyl\. 
mail  to  us.  S^r'*' 

/*.*■  v 
Send   Now    X«&S>* 
for   FREE 
BOOKLET 


When   you   write   to   advertisers   please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Hinds r:%°;DCream 

protects  the  complexion 

and  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  clear  regardless  of 
wintry  chill  or  dusty  winds.  -  Soft  skin  seldom  roughens 
or  chaps.  Soft  skin  is  essential  to  an  attractive 
complexion.  Soft  skin  repels  a  tendency  to  small 
wrinkles  and  other  evidences  ol  advancing  age. — Soft 
skin  is  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  use  of  powder. — 
There's  something  in  Hinds  Cream  that  makes  the 
skin  soft  almost  as  soon  as  applied;  it  overcomes  sore, 
eruptive  conditions,  and  adds  a  wholesome,  refreshed 
tone  that  is  charming.     Why  not  try  it  now?     ' 

SA  VPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  stomps  with  your 

request.    Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c. 

Roth  Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum 

2c.  TrialcakeSoapSc.  Sample  Face  Powder2c. , 

Trial  Size  15c.  Attractioe  Week-end  Box  39c. 

Hinds   Cream    Toilet    Necessities    are 

selling  everywhere,  or  will  be  mailed, 

postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.,  from  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  228  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


1 


YVATCHE5  M 


Select  Christmas  Gifts  From 

fliir  Patalno* lt  shows  over  2000ilius- 
UUr  UdldlUg  trahons  of  Diamonds. 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  Whatever  you  se- 
lect will  be  sent,  all  shipping  charges  paid. , 
You  see  and  examine  the  article  right  in 
your  own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth. 
of  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance  divid 
ed  in  to  eight  equal  amounts,  payable  month" 
Watrhpc:  Splendid  bargains  in  25-y  _ 
naiuics  guaranteed  Watches  on  credit 
terms  as  low  as  S2.50  a  month. 
To  the  Cash  Buyer:  While  our  prices  are  lower  than  the 
cash  prices  of  other  concerns,  we  make  a  discount  of  8  per 
cent  for  cash  in  full  in  advance,  or  on  delivery. 

Loftis  Solitaire  Diamond 
Cluster  Rings      •Jl4^     „asthe 

The  Diamonds  are  Mounted 
So  as  to  Look  Like 
a  Large  Single 
Stone 


e  secret  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  ring  lies  in 
e  perfectly  matched  stones,  all  the 
diamonds  being  uniform  in  size,  quality 
and  brilliancy;  mounting  is  14-karat  solid  gold,  hand  made. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  G  502         108  N.  State  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

bKUi  tt  CO.  1858  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Vv  hen  Civil    vvar 
JDahies   Coughed 

— and  that  was  more  than 
%  50  years  ago — Piso's  was 
given  for  prompt  relief. 
Three  generations  have 
used  Piso's.  Quickly  re- 
lieves coughing;  eases 
tickling;  soothes  in- 
flamed throats  and  allays 
hoarseness. 


You     can     get 
everywhere. 


Piso's 


Contains  No  Opiate 

Safe  for 

Young 

andOld 


PISOS 

for  Coughs  Si  Colds 


Pinmc   F'srshinn    *\nti<:  •    "Sheer  fabrics,  for  blouses,  afternoon  and  eve- 
LSUUlL,  i  udiuuii  Ljuys  .     ning  g0wns.»    n0  slTiart  woman  can  afford  not 

to  remove  the  hair  from  her  arms  and  arm-pits.     Fashion  and  modesty  demand 
this  of  her.   X-Bazin,  mixed  with  water,  dissolves  any  superfluous  hair  in  five  min- 
utes just  as  soap  removes  dust  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  smooth  and  white  and  soft. 
50c  and  $1.00  at  all  drug  and  department  stores,  or  we  will 
mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price.      75c  and  $1.50  in  Canada. 

233    Washington    Stre«t,    N  K  W   YORK    CITY 


BALL    &    KUCKKI, ,    Inr. 


REMEMBER 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  is  guaranteed,  not  only  by  the  advertiser, 
but  by  the  publisher.  When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY. 


The  Forbidden  City 

(Concluded) 

Toy  left  the  room  quietly  before  her 
lover  could  protest,  and  Phillip,  un- 
schooled in  sorrow,  buried  his  heau  in  his 
arms. 

Toy  did  not  take  her  own  life — the 
only  refuge  of  a  Chinese  woman  whose 
sorrows  are  too  great  to  bear — as  she 
had  intended  to  do. 

Word  came  to  her  that  the  plague 
had  broken  out  in  the  city.  An  hour 
later  she  had  forgotten  her  own  woe  in 
attempting  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
city's  sick. 

A  few  days  later  the  plague  entered 
the  governor  s  home,  and  John  Worden 
was  stricken.  Driven  by  some  unfath- 
omable impulse,  Toy  demanded  that  she 
be  made  his  nurse.  The  governor  grew 
steadily  worse,  and  Toy  despaired. 

Alone  in  his  room  one  night,  when  the 
governor's  delirium  was  at  its  height,  ana 
when  Toy  felt  that  she,  too,  had  con- 
tracted the  plague,  she  dropped  on  her 
knees  to  pray.  But  she  could  not  pray. 
She  had  no  God  to  pray  to.  Her  own 
Chinese  idol  she  had  thrown  away.  The 
gods  of  her  father  she  knew  nothing  of. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  her  mother's 
picture  which  she  had  brought  with  her. 
She  got  it,  and  put  it  on  the  table  near 
the  bedside,  and  poured  out  her  sad  heart. 

John  Worden,  coming  out  of  his  de- 
lirium for  a  moment,  turned  his  head. 
His  eyes  fell  on  the  portrait,  and  straight 
way  there  broke  from  his  lips  the  weak, 
eager  cry  of  "San  San,  where  are  you? 
San  San,  my  wife,  my  only  love." 

Toy  raised  herself  from  her  knees  in 
amazement.  The  sick  man  had  called 
the  beautiful  girl  of  the  portrait  by  name. 
He  had  called  her  his  wife.  He  must  be 
the  American  father  of  whom  Toy  had 
never   dreamed   of   finding. 

Presently  John  Worden  opened  his 
eyes  asking:    "Where  is  San  San?" 

Toy  thought  quickly.  The  governor 
was  so  near  the  bn'nk  that  only  a  super- 
human effort  would  save  him. 

"She  will  be  here  soon,"  she  answered. 
Then  she  sped  to  the  adjoining  chamber, 
took  out  her  mother's  garments,  and 
dressed  herself  to  look  as  the  girl  of  the 
portrait  looked.  Then  she  "  returned  to 
John  Worden's  bedside. 

"San  San,"  the  sick  man  whispered, 
"how  good  God  is  to  let  me  find  you!" 

John  Worden  had  passed  the  crisis. 

When  he  was  strong  enough,  he  heard 
the  story  of  his  San  San,  and  how  she 
had  gone  down  the  Lane  of  the  Flash- 
ing Spears  because  she  had  loved  him  so. 
He  looked  into  the  eyes  of  his  daughter 
and  felt  his  ancient  grief  melt  into  hap- 
piness again. 

Phillip  Halbert,  hearing  of  the  gov- 
ernor's illness,  had  obtained  permission 
to  return.  Travel-stained  and  weary,  he 
pushed  his  way  past  the  sentries  to  his 
guardian's  bedside.  At  the  door  he 
paused  in  astonishment,  to  see  a  girl  in 
Chinese  garments  bend  over  and  kiss 
John  Worden  on  the  forehead. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  East  and  the 
West  joined  hands  again  beside  the  bed- 
side of  John  Worden.  And  there  were 
none  of  the  wise  old  sages  there  to  gain- 
say it. 


i  n.i.i    in  ntOTOT'T.AY  MAfM  \Z7\T:  is  iruaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  ioj) 


The  Mystic  Rose. — For  awhile  there  I 
was  afraid  I  wasn't  going  to  hear  from 
you  this  month.  And  then  another  letter 
in  your  facile,  gracile, — in  fact,  inimitable 
style  appeared  on  our  desk,  and  we  went 
to'  work  with  all  our  old-time  vim  and 
vigor,  to  say  nothing  of  vitality.  And  not 
only  your  letter!  Rose,  the  snap-shots  are 
quite,  quite  charming.  Especially  the  pose 
with  rose,  a  la  a  Spanish  senorita.  You 
are  Spanish,  aren't  you?  And  you  look 
rather  remarkably  like  Pearl  White.  Many, 
many  thanks.  After  the  pictures,  I  agree 
with  everything  you  say.  Nazimova  was 
born  in  Crimea,  Russia,  about  thirty  years 
ago;  she  was  educated  in  Geneva  and  St. 
Petersburg  Convent,  Odessa;  she  played  in 
stock  in  Russia;  first  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1905,  presenting  "A  Doll's  House," 
and  later  on  in  vaudeville,  her  great  suc- 
cess, "War  Brides,"  which  she  later  put 
into  pictures.  Her  new  Metro  film  plays 
are  "Eye  for  Eye"  and  "  'Ception  Shoals." 
Married  to  Charles  Bryant.  Your  other 
questions  involve  research;  I  will  answer 
them  later  on.     Again,  thanks. 


Senhorita-ningnem,  Santos. — I'm  afraid 
that  is  mispelled.  You  say  it  meaits  "Miss 
Nobody."  Yours  was  a  charming  letter. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  has  brown  eyes.  George 
Walsh  is  about  six  feet  tall;  he  was  born  in 
1802.  May  we  request  that  the  so-charming 
Senhorita  write  again?  Your  English — she 
is  delightful. 


Y.  W.  M.  S.,  Brooklyn. — "A"  wins.  Mary 
Pickford  has  no  children.  It  is  lovely  of  your 
club  to  make  me  honorary  vice-president 
with  the  additional  honor  of  Compliment- 
ary Advisor;  but  if  that  "big  picture  of  the 
Answer  Man,  signed  and  framed,  for  our 
club-room,"  is  a  condition  of  acceptance,  I'll 
have  to  refuse,  I'm  afraid.  Tell  you  what 
to  do:  Cut  out  the  portrait  at  the  head  of 
this  department;  I  assure  you  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent likeness. 


Olive,  Texas. — Dorothy  Dalton  has  dark 
brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  She  has  lately 
appeared  in  "Vive  la  France."  Eugene  Pal- 
lette  is  married.  You  might  write  him  care 
Lasky,  where  he  was  employed  before  join- 
ing the  aviation  corps.  Please  don't  deliber- 
ate. Thanks  for  the  nice  things  you  say 
about  Photoplay. 


F.  E.  W.,  Mobile—  The  very  best  of 
mothers  will  insist  upon  prattling  about 
their  babies  and  telling  their  views  on  infant 
education.  She's  still  with  Universal.  Carl 
Laemmle  is  the  president  of  that  concern. 
King  Baggot  and  Marguerite  Snow  were 
featured  in  "The  Eagle's  Eye."  Eddie  Polo, 
Universal. 


H.  L.,  Maduro,  Panama. — In  youth  we  be- 
lieve we  know  everything.  In  middle-age 
we  aren't  so  sure.  When  we're  old  we  are 
positively  aghast  ac  the  thought  of  how  little 
we  do  know.  Carmel  My-rs  and  Juanita 
Hansen  may  be  adressed  at  Universal  City, 
Cal.  Doug's  new  ones  are  "He  Comes  Up 
Smiling"  and  "Arizona." 


B.  R.  C,  Gillette,  Wyo. — There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  number  of  actors  who 
start  their  careers  with  a  perfect  profile  and 
end  with  the  crepe  hair  cf  the  character  man. 
Ruth  Roland  is  appearing  in  a  Pathe  serial, 
"Hands  Up!"  Constance  Talmadge,  Mor- 
osco  studios,  L.  A.  William  Desmond,  Tri- 
angle, Culver  City;  he  has  dark  hair  and 
blue  eyes.    Mary  Pickford,  I  think. 


W.  I.  B.,  Barron  Field,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. — Mollie  King  is  back  on  the  stage ; 
write  to  her  care  Hotel  Ansonia,  New  York. 
She  was  featured  in  the  Pathe  serial,  "The 
Seven  Pearls,"  and  Ivan's  "Human  Clay." 
Lillian  Lorraine  is  in  Ziegfeld's  Follies.  She 
played  in  "Neal  of  the  Navy,"  a  Balboa 
serial,  on  the  screen.  Write  to  them  for 
photographs:     Thanks. 


Helen  Elizabeth,  Evanston. — I  believe 
in  everything  except  facts.  They  leave  one 
so  little  room  for  conjecture.  But  if  you  are 
a  fact-fan,  here  are  a  few  good  ones: 
Charles  Ray  is  married.  Tom  Moore's  ad- 
dress is  Goldwyn  studios,  Los  Angeles.  Mar- 
guerite Clark  has  red-gold  hair.  For  the  rest 
see  answer  to  D.  S.,  Indiana,  this  issue. 
Pauline  Curley  with  Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
"Bound  in  Morocco." 


K.S.,  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. — You'll  be  seeing 
Theda's  "Salome"  soon.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sort  of  mixture  of  the  Biblical  version  and 
the  Oscar  Wilde  poem.  We  won't  argue — 
as  you  say  you  are  "writing  in  a  pretty  new 
hat,"  and  a  harsh  word  would  ruin  it. 


B.  A.  C,  Chicago.— There  is  a  story  about 
Gretchen  Hartman  in  this  issue  of  Photo- 
play. What  do  we  read?  Send  us  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  and  we'll  write  you  a 
personal  letter. 


Rubie  White,  Buffalo. — We're  real  mad. 
How  many  times  have  we  told  you-all  that 
questions  appertainin'  to  "breaking-into-the- 
movies"  is  strictly  agin'  the  rules?  Pearl 
White  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  serial,  called 
"The  Lightning  Raider."  This  title  may  be 
changed,  however.     Write  again. 


H.  A.  S.,  Seattle. — Thanks  for  your  ap- 
preciation. You  say,  "In  these  days  .of 
Thrift,  can  you  tell  me  what  good  it  does 
for  Fox  to  spend  thousands  so  that  Theda 
Bara  may  portray  degenerate  women?"  No. 
We  need  wholesome  pictures  now  more  than 
at  any  other  time.  "Shackled"  was  in  six 
parts.  Your  husband  was  wrong.  Write 
again. 


C  T.,  Erie,  Pa. — Irene  Castle  is  going  to 
France.  Too  bad  she  didn't  answer  your 
letter,  but  she  is  very  busy,  you  know.  She 
was  born  in  1893.  Can't  help  you,  I'm 
afraid. 


R.  McC,  St.  Louis. — Earle  Rodney  with 
Enid  Bennett.  You  want  pictures  of  Enid, 
also  Jack  Holt.  Yes,  but  people  may  do 
good  works  without  having  their  pictures  in 
the  papers.  Movie  stars  aren't  the  only 
actors  who  employ  press-agents. 


Hazel  Dix,  New  Orleans. — If  you  find 
Ihings  dull,  blame  yourself.  Have  no  hesi- 
tation in  contradicting  us;  we  are  used  to  it. 
Mae  Marsh,  Goldwyn,  Fort  Lee.  Robert 
Gordon  has  gone  to  war;  a  letter  to  him  care 
Lasky  in  Hollywood  may  be  forwarded.  Bes- 
sie Barriscale,  Paralta;  Louise  Huff,  World, 
Fort  Lee.  Miss  Huff  is  married  to  Zdgar 
Jones  and  has  a  small  daughter,  Mary  Louise 
Jones.  Harold  Lloyd  is  not  married.  Don't 
know  Miss  Dalton's  favorite  flower. 


Buddy,  Fairlee,  Vt. — So  you  were  at 
Camp  when  you  wrote  to  me?  You  say, 
"Do  you  have  to  be  beautiful  to  be  an 
actress?  I'd  love  to  be."  Beautiful?  Send 
along  the  picture  of  yourself  in  your  bloom- 
ers and  middy,  Buddy.  No  more  "Bab" 
stories  for  the  present.  Ethel  Grey  Terry 
with  Earle  Williams  in  "Arsene  Lupin." 
Richard  Barthelmess  with  Marguerite  Clark 
in  "The  Valentine  Girl."  Jack  Pickford 
is  in  the  Navy.  Bill  Hart  isn't  fighting. 
Anita  Stewart  is  twenty-two.  Write  soon 
again,  Buddy. 


HERE  IT  IS 

f  ]  Final  Solution  of  the 

I  *.   ^^    I  Vibrator  Problem 

I    1       Absolutely  Astonishing 

EWEST 

-^and  Greatest 
\  Invention 


■&\ 


You  know  that  Nature 
has  a  way  of  her  own  to 
banish  pain  and  to  give 
new  energy,  strength  and 
vitality.  A  way  that  means 
Life:  Power,  Health  and 
Beauty. 

You  know  because  you 
have  seen  many  a  person 
of  your  own  acquaintance 
undergo  the  wondrous 
change  from  pitiable  weak- 
ness—"sickness"— to  bound- 
less strength,  the  picture  of 
good  health. 

You  have  seen  the  list- 
less become  super-active; 
the  chronic  sufferer  gain  freedom  from  pain  and 
disease.  You  have  seen  the  dull  eye  brighten, 
the  pale  cheek  bloom,  the  lagging  step  become 
sprightly.    And  you  have  marveled ! 

Yet,  chances  are  you  have  never  learned  that 
the  reason  this  short-cut  to  health  was  not  avail- 
able to  YOU  is  that  Science,  until  quite  recently, 
was  unable  to  discover  a  light-weight,  hand  ma- 
chine for  home  use  as  unquestionably  effective 
as  the  intricate,  cumbersome  and  costly  high- 
power  machine. 

This  problem  was  solved  in  our  laboratories. 
The  device  called 

VlTAPVLSEI^ 

And  GUARANTEED  to  effect  All  the  amazing 
results  made  possible  by  this  extraordinary 
method  in  cases  of  Mental  and  Physical  Depres- 
sion, Rheumatism,  Sciatica.  Extreme  Nervous- 
ness, Acute  and  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  Indiges- 
tion. Still — the  Vitapulser  weighs  less  than  a 
pound,  is  compact,  can  not  get  out  of  order,  re- 
quires no  electric  wire  connections — and  costs 

SCARCELY  ONE-HALF  AS  MUCH  AS  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED    machines! 

The  Vitapulser  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  A 
tried  and  1'ROved  success.  Hundreds  of  Doc- 
tors and  Trained  Nurses  use  it  in  daily  practice. 
The  results  being  accomplished  in  many  so-called 
"hopeless  cases"  are  almost  unbelievable.  Com- 
piled in  book  form,  they  would  go  to  make  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  Wonder  Stories  of  the 
triumph  of  Science  over  disease  ever  given  to  the 
world. 

Sent  on  Approval 

Let  us  send  you  a  Vitapulser  to  try  in  your 
own  home.    No  obligation  to  buy.    The  device 

MUST  PROVE  ITSELF  BEFORE  WE  WILL  LET  YOU 
BUY  IT. 

Don't  permit  yourself  to  go  through  life  without 
getting  out  everything  to  which  you  are  enti- 
tled. Don't  be  satisfied  with  being  less  than  100 
per  cent  efficient,  healty  and  strong.  Thirty  days' 
use  of  the  Vitapulser  will,  we  believe,  be  worth 
as  much  to  you  in  health  and  clear  thinking  as 
thirty  days  spent  in  an  expensive  sanitarium  or 
iu  taking  a  "  rest  cure." 

HEALTH-POWER 

Regain  the  glow  of  health, 
the  desire  to  achieve,  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  of   the   best 
days  of  your  life.    Re-charge 
your  tired,  worn  body  with 
fresh   vitality.      He   well 
again!   Apply  the  VITAL 
IMPULSE!— as  refresh- 
ing as  cooling  touch,  to  the 
fevered  brow.    Clip  the 
coupon  NOW  for  copy 
of   the  remarkable 
Book, 

"THE  VITAL   IMPULSE" 

which  is  FREE,  and   _ 

Special  Approval    RPTATTTY 

nffsr       now        hplno-      MJ X~11T%.  KJ    X    X 

WILL  BE  YOURS 


now     being 


Offer 

made. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  on 
the  Coupon  below. 

COMMONWEALTH  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

423  Riatto  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today ! 

Commonwealth  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

423  Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Send  Book  and  Approval  Offer  to 

Name __ : 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
City  and  State  — 


When   you   write  to  advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  for  YOU! 


Weakness, 
huskiness 
and  harshness 
banished.    Your 
voice  given  a  won- 
derful   strength,    a 
wider  ranpre,  an  amazing 
clearness.    This  is  done  by 
the  Feuchtintrc-r  Method,  en- 
dorsed)   by    leading    European 
musicians,    actors  and    speakers. 
V  I/*e  It  in  nour  own  home.    Simple, 

Silent  exercises  taken  a  few  minutes 
daily  Impart  vi  ror  to  the  vocal  organs 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the 
tones.    Send  tor  the  facta  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

If  yoa  have  any  voice  impediment 

this  metho  1  will  help  you.  You  need  not 
stammer  or  lisp  —  if  you  will  follow  our 
Instructions.  Mail  coupon  for  free  book. 

WRITE! 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our 

free  book  and  literature.  We  will 
t«-ll  you  just  what  this  method  Is.  how  It  la 
used  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  No  matter 
how  hopeless  your  case  may  seeia  the 
Feuchtinger  method  will  improve  your  voice 
300  per  cent.  No  obligation  on  you  if  you 
ask  for  this  information.  We  gladly  Bend  it 
Eree,  postage  prepaid.   Just  mail  the  coupon. 

.Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Chicago,  III.™  — 

Send  me  the  book  and  facts  about  the 
Fcuchtinger  Method.  Have  put  X  oppo* 
bite  subject  that  interests  me  most. 


G  Singing 

D  Stammering 


D  Speaking 
D  Lisping 


"I  Would  Not  Part 
with  it  for  $10,000 

So    writes   an   enthusiastic,    grateful 
customer.    In  like  manner  testify 
over  100,000  people  who  have 
worn  it.    Conserve  your  body 
and  life  first. 

The  Natural 
Body  Brace 

Overcomes  WEAKNESS  and 
ORGANIC  AILMENTS  of 
WOMEN    AND     MEN. 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure. 
Brings    restful    relief,   com- 
fort,    ability     to    do    things, 
health  and  strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free  at  Our  Expense 

Does  away  with  the  strain  and  pain  of  standing  and 
walking;  replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal 
organs;  reduces  enlarged  abdomen:  straightens  and 
strengthens  the  back;  corrects  stooping  shoulders; 
develops  lungs,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  constipation. 
Comfortable  and  easy  to  wear. 

Keep  Yourself  Fit 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  measurement 
blank,  etc.,  and  read  our  very  liberal  proposition 
HOWARD  C.  RASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 

330  Raah  Building SALINA,  KANSAS 


PlayltlODaysFree 

ill  send  yoa  anv  Columbia  brass  instru- 

on  10  days'  tree  trial.     If  you  don't  find  it  the 

at  blowing  instrument  in   the  world,    send   It 

.back.  If  you  decide  to  buy,  pay  a  little  each  month. 

^Vrite  Todav!   Send  your  name  an<3  address  for 

_     _  _  J        our    new  hook  of   instruments    printed 

in  full  color.    The  booklet  is   FREE.    Write  today-KIGHT  NOW. 

Harry  B.Jay  Co., Dept  1539,  S42  W.  Jack«m  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail  To  first 
pnpils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20supcrb  Violin.  Mandolin 
UkuleKOuitar.  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Co  rnetor  Banjo  absolutely  free' 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  success 
or  no  charge.   Complete  outfit  free.   Write  o-tonoe—  no  obligation 

IUII6ERUH0  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.   Dept.   424.    CHICAGO.  ILL 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  h.iir  from  growing  again. 
Easy,  painless,  harm!)  Hook  !et  free.     Write  today, 

enclosing  2  stamps.      We  teach   Beauty  Culture. 
D.  J.  MAHLER,   192  X  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued) 


Jim  of  Joplix,  Mo. — No  wonder  no  one 
has  confidence  in  you.  You  don't  believe  in 
yourself.     What's  the  matter?     Write  attain. 


Helen  Birr,  Kansas  City. — Yes,  the 
Wellington  Cross  who  appears  in  the  Tri- 
angle picture,  "The  Gray  Parasol,"  now  re- 
leased, is  the  same  who  has  sung  and  danced 
in  musical  comedy  and  in  vaudeville.  He  is 
married  to  Lois  Josephine,  his  former  danc- 
ing partner.    Write  again,  won't  you? 


and  pinch  back  coats  on  the  hero.  We'll  see 
what  we  can  do.  A  few  players  send  their 
pictures  gratis;  others  ask  twenty-five  cents. 
You're  welcome. 


Minnie  S.,  Peoria.— Write  to  Mary  Mac- 
Laren  at  Universal  City,  California."  Ken- 
neth Harlan  is  at  Camp  Kearney  now,  in 
Uncle  Sam's  service.  Tell  me  your  other 
favorites  and  I'll  tell  you  where  to  address 
them.     No   trouble. 


M.  C,  Janesviixe,  Wis. — You  mustn't 
feel  neglected.  Only  too  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  They  say  "when  von  Hindenburg 
whistles,  the  war  will  end."  Listen.  Norma 
Talmadge  is  a  brunette.  Eugene  O'Brien 
isn't  married.  John  Bowers  is  married  to  a 
non-professional. 


Helen,  Flint,  Mich. — Oh,  more  so.  No, 
we  don't  like  to  see  vampires — except,  per- 
haps, a  baby-vamp  once  in  a  while.  You 
want  us  to  write  a  book  about  "movie  actors 
we  have  met,"  and  call  it  "The  Answer 
Man's  Memoirs?"  Well — not  yet  awhile. 
Kenneth  Harlan  is  at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal. 
Niles  Welch  is  a  leading-man  for  Famous 
Players-Lasky ;  write  to  him  at  the  Lasky 
studios  in  Hollywood.  Wallie's  latest  at  this 
writing  is  "The  Source."  Ann  Little,  his 
leading  woman,  has  a  part  in  Cecil  DeMille's 
new  photoplay,  "The  Squaw  Man." 


Eileen  E.,  'Frisco. — Of  course,  public 
opinion  matters.  It  matters  a  whole  lot. 
Charlie  Chaplin  may  be  addressed  care  his 
own  studios,  in  Hollywood.  Rod  LaRoque 
with  Mabel  Normand  in  "The  Venus 
Model."  Write  to  him  care  Goldwyn,  Fort 
Lee.  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  thirty-five.  Tom 
Forman  is  in  the  Army.  That  was  a  man 
impersonating  Wallie  Reid  at  Camp  Lewis, 
but  that's  all  ancient  history  now. 


Dorothy  B.  L.,  New  York.— All  our  male 
correspondents  must  have  gone  to  war.  Tell 
that  woman  who  was  "secretary  to  a  famous 
movie  star"  that  she  is  all  wrong  about 
Mary,  who  is  not  thirty-five  but  twenty- 
rive;  and  she  hasn't  two  children.  Eugene 
O'Brien  is  no  longer  to  play  opposite  Norma 
Talmadge;  he  has  signed  a  four-year  con- 
tract to  be  leading  man  to  the  various  Para- 
mount-Artcraft  divinities,  beginning  with 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree."  Why,  Marguerite  Clark's  vehicles 
have  been  unformly  good,  I  think.  Not 
many  stars  have  been  so  fortunate.  Believe 
Constance  Talmadge  will  send  you  her  pic- 
ture; write  to  her  care  Morosco  studios  in 
Los  Angeles.  Irene  Castle  has  gone  to  France 
to  dance  for  the  soldiers,  so  she  will  not  be 
seen  on  the  screen  for  some  time.  No.  The 
fiction  story  of  Norma  Talmadge's  new  pic- 
ture, "The  Forbidden  City,"  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Photoplay,  thus  fulfilling  your 
dearest    wish. 


Charlotte  A.  A.,  Petersham,  Mass. — We 
ask  for  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  our 
correspondents  simply  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith.  You  say  in  the  matter  of  hair-cuts, 
Eugene  O'Brien  and  Antonio  Moreno  are 
your  favorite  actors.  And  you  want  us  to 
use  our  influence  in  abolishing  high  white 
French-heeled  shoes  and  white  fox  furs  on 
the   heroine,   and   cloth   or  suede   top  shoes 


Constance  Talmadge  Admirer.  —  My 
dear,  we  can't  begin  to  tell  you  why  it  is 
that  motion  picture  players  get  married  one 
week  and  divorced  the  next,  or  vice  versa. 
Your  favorite  is  eighteen;  born  in  Brooklyn. 
One  of  her  latest  is  "Mrs.  Leffingwell's 
Boots."  Norma  is  three  years  older;  her 
new  photoplay  appears  in  fiction  form  in 
this  issue,  "The  Forbidden  City."  Mabel 
Normand  is  not  related  to  the  Talmadges. 
Communicate  with  the  companies.  You're 
right. 


Ted. — Of  course  not.  Don't  be  silly.  In 
closing,  I  shall  quote  any  one  of  my  numerous 
sceptics,  "I  don't  believe  you  are  a  man 
at   all."     So   there! 

(Concluded  on  page  113) 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc.,  Required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August,  24,  191 2, 

of  Photoplay  Magazine  published  monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October  1,  1918. 


State  of  Illinois,  1 
County  of  Cook.  I       ■ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  James  R. 
Quirk,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Photoplay  Magazine,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ard 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation) ,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  191?, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  1.  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
James  R.  Quirk,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Editor,  Julian  Johnson,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Manager,  James  R.  Quirk,  Chicago,  Illinois.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  percent  Qr  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  E.  M.Colvin,  Chicago, 
III.;  R.  M.  Eastman, Chicago,  111.;  J.  R.  Quirk, Chicago,  111.;  J.  Hodgkins;  Chicago,  111.;  Wilbert  Shallenberger, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)  None.  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also,  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
he  date  shown  above  is (This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 


preceding  the  < 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October 
[SEAL] 


1918. 


JAMES  R.  QUIRK. 

General  Manager. 


KATHRYN  DOUGHERTY. 
(My  commission  expires  June  17,  1920.) 


Everv  advertisement  in   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

(Concluded) 

N.  C,  Seattle. — Nellie,  that  picture  is  too 
old.  In  trouble,  u.  grief,  in  perplexity,  in 
doubt — the  only  thing  that  helps  me  is — a 
good  dinner.  Now  you  won't  write  to  me 
again,  will  you? 


Dolly,  South  Bend. — Ideals  are  all  very 
well,  but  in  practical  life  it's  ideas  that  count. 
You  won't  like  this  one  bit,  will  you,  Dolly? 
But  then  you  called  me  "a  horrid  cynic,"  so 
I  have  to  live  up  to  it.  Norma  Talmadge's 
latest  picture  appears  in  fiction  form  in  this 
issue — "The  Forbidden  City." 


Olga,  Iowa. — Surely,  we  are  buying  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  Isn't  everybody?  The  inter- 
views you  want  appear  in  the  following  is- 
sues: Florence  La  Badie,  December,  1016; 
Marguerite  Snow,  September,  1018;  Alice 
Joyce,  October,  1017;  Vivian  Martin,  August, 
191 7;  Ann  Pennington,  October,  1016;  Fan- 
nie Ward,  July,  1016;  Geraldine  Farrar, 
May,  1016;  January,  1917;  April,  1018;  Lil- 
lian Gfsh,  August,  1918;  Dorothy  Gish,  Sep- 
tember, 1918;  Mae  Marsh,  March,  1917; 
Mae  Murray,  March,  November,  1917; 
Mabel  Normand,  August,  191 7;  Wallace 
Reid,  April,  June,  1918;  Olga  Petrova,  De- 
cember, 191 7;  Charlotte  Burton,  December, 
1916;  Norma  Talmadge,  February,  1917; 
Clara  Kimball  Young,  September,  191 7;  Fay 
Tincher,  June,  1916;  Anita  Stewart,  Sep- 
tember, 1917;  William  Russell,  April,  191 7; 
May,  1918;  Bessie  Eyton,  July,  1916;  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  February,  1018.     'S  that  all? 


D.  S.,  Plymouth,  Inb. — So  you  caught 
on,  and  are  calling  us  down?  Sorry,  but  it 
wasn't  our  mistake.  Marguerite  Clark's  hus- 
band is  Lieut.  H.  Palmerson  Williams,  and 
he's  in  the  engineering  division,  not  the  ord- 
nance. It  would  seem  that  we  had  a  per- 
sonal grievance  against  Miss  Clark — putting 
her  age  two  years  older  than  she  really  is 
and  her  husband  in  the  ordnance;  but  it 
isn't,  so.     Profuse  apologies. 


Vera,  Oklahoma  City. — Theda  Bara  de- 
sires that  her  name  be  carefully  pronounced 
as  it  is  not  spelled.  She  says  "They-da  Bah- 
rah."  We  pronounce  it  as  it's  spelled — "The- 
da Bare-ah,"  with  the  accents  on  the  first 
two  syllables.  If  you  wish  to  be  real  elab- 
orate you  may  say  it  the  Egyptian  way. 
F'instance,  you  may  go  to  see  "They- 
da  Bah-rah"  in  "Salome,"  because  that's  a 
Super-production.  But  "When  4.  Woman 
Sins"  simply  features  "Theda  Bara."  An- 
nette Kellerman,  Fox.  Marguerite  Clark's 
first  picture  was  "Wildflower." 


Genevieve,  Houghton,  Mich. — You're 
fourteen,  and  if  I'll  believe  you,  you 
wouldn't  be  a  movie  actress  if  you  had  a 
chance — not  for  Little  Genevieve !  You're 
going  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter  instead. 
So  Theda  sent  you  a  big  picture  auto- 
graphed in  her  very  own  handwriting  "To 
a  Coming  Journalist,  from  Theda  Bara." 
Theda  has  said  that  she  has  often  longed  to 
write.  When  she  played  her  first  vampire 
the  world  lost  a  journalist  and  gained — an 
actress.  Jack  Holt  plays  opposite  the  Select 
and  Paramount  stars.  Madge  Kennedy, 
Goldwyn,  Fort  Lee.  Dorothy  Dalton,  Ince, 
Culver  City;  Norma  Talmadge,  Select,  N.  Y. 
Antonio  Moreno  is  back  with  Vitagraph, 
working  on  a  new  serial  at  the  western 
studios.  Remember  when  Norma  and  Tony 
Moreno  "played  opposite?" 


De  Witt  C,  Richmond,  Va. — A  German 
paper  said  recently  after  a  big  German  de- 
feat, "There  is  no  light."  There  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  Write  Bill 
Hart  and  Charlie  Chaplin ;  I  believe  they 
will    send    you    their    photographs. 


trial 


WurlIIzer 


You  may  have 

tyh°aUn  ^ocfinst  ESflnts  ^  -— 

for  a  week's  trial  in  your  own  home.    Play  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.   Then,  if  you  wish,  you 

may  send  it  back  at  our  expense.    Trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny.    Don  t  miss  this  big  otter. 


Convenient  Monthly  Payments 

If  yoa  decide  to  bay  you  may  pay  the  low  manufacturer's  price  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
cents  a  day.  The  name-'  Wurlitzer"  has  stood  for  the  highest  quality  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Every  known  musical  instrument  sold  to  you  atdirect-from-the 
manufacturer's  price.  We've  supplied  U.  S.  Gov't  with  trumpets  tor  55  years. 

P„„J  il.   /T-....-,..  /    Just  put  your  name  and  address  on 
Oena    ttie    L,OUpOn:     the  coupon  now.   Please  state  what 
instrument   yoa  are  interested  in.    There  is  no  obligation.    We  will     ^ 
send  you  the  big  160-page  book  free  and  prepaid.  Send  coupon  now! 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.  (*g- ) 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

Dept.  1529 

E.  4th  Street,  Cinclnati.  Ohio 

S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your 

160-pasre    catalog,    absolutely    free. 

I  so  tell  about  your  special  offer  direct 

m  the  manufacturer. 


East  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


1539    '   S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 111 


Address 

Jam  interested  i 


i  of  Instrument  here) 


BUT  YOUR  C[!R.|TMM  GIFTS  TODAY 


Do  Your  Christmas 
Shopping  Early 

Select  all  your  Diamond  and  Jewelry  gifts  from  our  Cata- 
logue Send  your  order  to  us  forprompt  shipment.  Your 
credit  is  good.    We  trust  you  ior  all  the  goods  you  want  on  ihe 

Lyon  Charge  -  Accou  nt  -  Plan 

You  pay  nothing:  in  advance — not  one  cent.  Shipments  are 
made  at  our  expense  and  risk.  You  examine  first,  and  only  alter 
satisfied,  yoti  send  20%  as  firstpayment.  Then,  send  only  10%  monthly, 
at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day.    You  get  full  protection  under  our 

8%  Yearly  Dividend  Offer 

Every  "Lyon"  Diamond  is  backed  by  our  binding  guar- 
antee, covering  the  qualityand  value.  MORE  than  that.  On  the  ex- 
change of  anv  "Lyon"  Diamond  for  a  larger  one.  you  get  &% 
YEABir  INCREASE  IN  VALUE— 8%  per  annum  MORE  than  what  you  paid. 

Our  T5  Years'  Reputation 

guarantees  you  honest  goods  at  lowest  prices.  If  our  goods 
don't  represent  SUPERIOR  VALUE,  return  at  our  expense.  No 
obligation,  annoyance  or  red  tape.  You  don't  pay  a  cent  until  you 
are  pleased  beyond  vour  expectations.  Send  to  Dept.  44G  for  our 
80-pasre  Christmas  Bargain  Catalog.  Investigate  our  REMARK- 
ABLE OFFER.   Let  us  explain  how  you  can  earn  an  EXTRA  bonus. 

Special  Discount  of  15%  on  all  cash  sales,  for  this  month  only. 
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Complete  Novel— "Adventures 
of  Kathlyn"—  Now  25  Cents 

A  more  thrilling  novel  was  never  written  than  The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn,  the  story 
on  which  the  wonderful  serial  of  the  same  name  was  based.  And  Harold  MacGrath 
has  never  written  a  more  successful  story  than  this  stirring  tale  of  the  jungles  of 
India.  Do  you  remember  the  thrills  i  t  gave  you  when  depicted  on  the  screen  ?  You  can 
now  get  a  handsome,  full  novel-sized  edition  of  this  great  story,  375  pages,  with 
many  illustrations,  cloth  bound,  for  only  25  cents.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only 
as  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  copies  left.  Send  price  in  stam  ps,  coin,  or  money  order. 

R.  MESKIN,  Thompson  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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USED  to  be  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  the  way  I  felt  about  Mother. 
I  loved  her,  of  course — loved  her  with  all  the  love  that  could  be 
crowded  into  a  boy's  heart — but  I  hated  to  show  it.  Only  girls 
and  babies,  I  thought,  showed  affection.  It  wasn't  "manly"  for  a 
boy  to  be  petted — especially  if  there  was  someone  around  to  see. 


I  used  to  go  to  Mother  when  I  had  cut 
my  finger  or  had  some  childish  grief  or  woe 
and  she  would  bind  up  the  wound  in  my 
finger  and  my  heart  and  drive  away  all  the 
pain  and  sorrow  in  some  strange,  mysteri- 
ous way  that  only  mothers  know  about. 

Then  she'd  put  her  arm  around  me 
and  smoothe  my  hair — but  I'd  pull  away 
and  swagger  out,  whistling  loudly,  and  play 
with  my  dog. 

But  at  nights  when  I'd  gone  tired  to  bed 
I'd  think  about  Mother. 

And  always  she  appeared  in  a  sort  of 
soft  light  with  a  smile  of  understanding. 
To  myself,  I  called  her  "The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World." 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  Red  Cross  Poster 
— a    white    clad    nurse    with    a    wounded 

And  that's  the  reason  I'm  going  to  answer  '■'■Present!  "  at  the 


soldier  in   her  arms;  they  called  it  "The 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World." 

It  brought  a  jealous  little  tug  to  my 
heart  when  I  saw  it.  I  resented  the  use 
of  that  title  for  a  Red  Cross  Poster.  It 
was  my  name  for  Mother. 

I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  moment  and  a 
vision  of  Mother  came  to  me.  The  same 
soft  light  and  tender  smile.  And  when 
I  looked  up  at  the  poster  again  I  under- 
stood. 

I  felt  that  the  Red  Cross  had  the  right 
to  use  that  title  "The  Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World." 

For  I  realized  that  the  spirit  of  my 
Mother — and  yours — was  behind  that  big 
organization  —  binding  up  cut  fingers  for 
little  boys  who  have  grown  up  and  aren't 
really  little  boys  any  longer. 
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RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS  ROLL  CALL 

DECEMBER  16-23 
"Join  the  Red  Cross — all  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar" 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  Advertising 
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Th'u  ipact  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  js  guaranteed. 
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If  it  isn't  an 
Eastman  it  isn't 

a  KODAK 


i  i 


The  metal  grew  tired 


Photomicrograph  of  section  of 
under- annealed    steel    casting 


Photomicrograph  Of  seel  ion  of 
properly  annealed  steel  casting 


and  broke" — photography  rs  verdict 


TTAS  A  GREAT  BRIDGE  FALLEN,  and 
severed  a  vital  artery  of  traffic?  Has  a  boiler 
burst,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  power?  Has  a 
line-shaft  failed,  and  shut  down  a  hip  workshop? 
Photography  enters,  and  fingerprints  the  criminal 
metal.  Under  the  microscope  a  plate  from  the 
wrecked  bridge  shows  flaws  in  composition.  A 
section  of  steel  in  the  boiler  had  been  strained  by 
"cold- working"  in  the  erecting  shop.  The  shaft 
interior  was  coarse  and  weak,  because  for  eco- 
nomy 's  sake  the  ingot  had  been  cast  too  close  in  size 
to  its  finished  form,  and  received  too  little  forging. 
The  microscope  detects,  the  photograph  records 


the  flaw;  and  out  to  a  world  of  drafting  rooms  go 
photographic  evidence  and  warning — out  to  de- 
signers in  the  great  mills,  and  to  the  vast  fraternity 
of  engineers  busy  with  their  building.  Another 
chapter  is  added  to  our  knowledge  and  another 
precaution  taken,  that  railroads  and  office-buildings, 
ships,  bridges,  and  machines  may  safeguard  more 
surely  the  lives  committed  to  their  care. 

Thus  again  photography  serves — and  through  im- 
provements in  photography  made  possible  by 
constant  research  and  test  and  invention,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  extends  its  usefulness 
to  all  mankind. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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